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PREFACE  BY  THE  GENERAL  EDITOR 


The  volume  on  the  Minor  Prophets  is  partly  in  advance  of  the  German  original, 
which  has  not  yet  reached  the  three  post-exilian  Prophets.  The  commentaries  on  the  nine 
earlier  Prophets  by  Professors  Kleinert  and  Sciimolleu  appeared  in  separate  numbers 
some  time  ago 1 ;  but  for  Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi,  Dr.  Lange  has  not,  to  this  date, 
been  able  to  secure  a  suitable  co-laborer.*  With  his  cordial  approval  I  deem  it  better  to 
complete  the  volume  by  original  commentaries  than  indefinitely  to  postpone  the  publication. 
They  were  prepared  by  sound  and  able  scholars,  in  conformity  with  the  plan  of  the  whole 
work. 

The  volume  accordingly  contains  the  following  parts,  each  one  being  paged  separately :  — 

1.  A  General  Introduction  to  the  Prophets,  especially  the  Minor  Prophets,  by 
Rev.  Charlk8  Elliott,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Biblical  Exegesis  in  Chicago,  Illinois.  The 
general  introductions  of  Kleinert  and  Schmoller  are  too  brief  and  incomplete  for  our  purpose, 
and  therefore  I  requested  Dr.  Elliott  to  prepare  an  independent  essay  on  the  subject. 

2.  Hosra.  By  Rev.  Dr.  Otto  Schmoller.  Translated  from  the  German  and  en¬ 
larged  by  James  Frederick  McCurdy,  M.  A.,  of  Princeton,  N.  J. 

3.  Joel.  By  Otto  Schmoller.  Translated  and  enlarged  by  Rev.  John  Forsyth, 
D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Chaplain  and  Professor  of  Ethics  and  Law  in  the  United  States  Military 
Academy,  West  Point,  N.  Y. 

4.  Amos.  By  Otto  Schmoller.  Translated  and  enlarged  by  Rev.  Talbot  W. 
Chambers,  D.  D.,  Pastor  of  the  Collegiate  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  New  York. 

5.  Obadiah.  By  Rev.  Paul  Kleinert,  Professor  of  Old  Testament  Theology  in  the 
University  of  Berlin.  Translated  and  enlarged  by  Rev.  George  R.  Bliss,  D.  D.,  Professor 
in  the  University  of  Lewisburg,  Pennsylvania. 

6.  Jonah.  By  Prof.  Paul  Kleinert,  of  the  University  of  Berlin.  Translated  and  en¬ 
larged  by  Rev.  Charles  Elliott,  Professor  of  Biblical  Exegesis  in  Chicago.8 

7.  Micah.  By  Prof.  Paul  Kleinert,  of  Berlin,  and  Prof.  George  R.  Bliss,  of  Lewis- 
burg. 

8.  Nahum.  By  Prof.  Paul  Kleinert,  of  Berlin,  and  Prof.  Charles  Elliott,  of 
Chicago. 

9.  Habakkuk.  By  Professors  Kleinert  and  Elliott. 


1  Obadjak,  Jonah ,  Micka ,  Nahum ,  HabaJcuk ,  ZephanjaU.  WissenshqfUieh  und  /Ur  Hen  Oebraueh  der  Kirrhe  ausgelegt  von 
Paul  Kumar,  Pfarrcr  zu  St.  Gerlraud  und  a.  Professor  an  Her  Univtrsitdt  zu  Berlin.  Bielefeld  a.  Leipzig,  1868.  —  Die 
Propheten  Homo,  Joel  und  Amo*.  Theologiech-homiktisch  bearbeitet  r  on  Otto  Schmolur,  Li  cent,  der  Theoiogir ,  Diaeonus 
m  Orach.  Bielef.  nod  Leipzig,  1872. 

S  The  commentary  of  Her.  W.  Prjmsel  cm  them  three  Prophets  ( Die  nachexilisehen  Propheten,  Gotha,  1870)  was 
originally  prepared  for  Lange's  Bible-work ,  bat  was  rejected  by  Dr.  Lange  mainly  on  account  of  Preesers  views  on  the 
genuineness  and  Integrity  of  Zechariah.  It  was,  however,  independently  published,  and  was  made  use  of,  like  other 
commentaries,  by  the  authors  of  the  respective  sections  in  this  volume. 

S  Dr.  SUlott  desires  to  render  his  acknowledgments  to  the  Rev.  Reuben  Dederick,  of  Chicago,  and  the  Rev.  Jacob 
Lotke,  of  Faribault,  Minnesota,  for  valuable  assistance  in  translating  seme  difficult  passages  in  Kleinert’*  Commentaries 
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10.  Zephaniah.  B 7  Professors  Kle  inert  aUd  Elliott. 

11.  Haggai.  By  James  Frederick  McCurdy,  M.  A.,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

12.  Zechariah.  By  Rev.  Talbot  W.  Chambers,  D.  P.,  New  York.  (See  special 
preface.) 

IS.  Malachi.  By  Rev.  Joseph  Packard,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  in 
the  Theological  Seminary  at  Alexandria,  Virginia. 

The  contributors  to  this  volume  were  directed  carefully  to  consult  the  entire  ancient  and 
modern  literature  on  the  Minor  Prophets  and  to  enrich  it  with  the  latest  results  of  German 
and  Anglo-American  scholarship. 

The  remaining  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  are  all  under  way,  and  will  be  published  as 
fast  as  the  nature  of  the  work  will  permit. 

PHILIP  SCHAFF. 

Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  Yosx,  January ,  1874. 
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GENERAL  INTRODTJ CTION 


TO  THE 

MINOR  PROPHETS.1 


L 


Meaning  of  the  Words  Prophet  and  Prophecy . 

The  ordinary  Hebrew  word  for  prophet  is  Ndbi  (Heb.  1^23),  derived  from  the  verb 
which  is  connected  by  Gesenius  with  3723.  The  former  of  these  verbs  i6  used  in 
the  Niphal  and  Hithpael  species  in  the  sense  of  speaking  upder  a  divine  influence  t 
the  latter  signifies  in  the  Kal,  to  boil  forth ,  to  gush  out,  to  flow ,  as  a  fountain.  If  this  etymology 
is  correct,  the  noun  will  designate  a  person,  who  bursts  forth  with  spiritual  utterances  under 
the  divine  impulse,  or  simply  one  who  pours  forth  words.  Freytag  defines  the  correspond- 

ing  word  in  Arabic  (  Lo  ),  editus ,  elatus  fuit ,  annuntiavit ,  renuntiavit  alter  alteri,  se  prophetam 
dixit ,  propheticum  munus  vindicavit  sibi. 

The  form  N'23  is  like  that  of  and  is  taken  by  some  in  a  passive  sense,  literally,  one 

who  is  divinely  inspired .  This  is  the  opinion  of  Bunsen  and  Davidson.  But  Ewald,  Haver- 
nick,  Oehler,  Hengstenberg,  Bleek,  Lee,  Pusey,  McCaul,  and  the  great  majority  of  Biblical 
critics,  prefer  the  active  sense  of  announcing ,  pouring  forth  the  declarations  of  God,  as  more 
in  accordance  with  the  usage  of  the  word. 

Two  other  Hebrew  words  are  used  to  designate  a  prophet,  namely,  TWh  and  Hj’n.  Both 
these  words  signify  one  who  sees ,  and  are  usually  rendered  in  the  LXX.  by  2.  Roth  sod 
fdXivtov,  or  opwvy  sometimes  by  npofjyijTrj^  (1  Chron.  xxvi.  28 ;  2  Chron.  xvi.  7,  CAozeh. 

10).  The  three  words  occur  in  1  Chron.  xxix.  29,  where  they  seem  to  be  contrasted  with 
each  other :  “  Now  the  acts  of  David  the  King,  first  and  last,  behold  they  are  written  in 
the  book  of  Samuel  the  seer  ( Ro2h ),  and  in  the  book  of  Nahum  the  prophet  (Ndbi),  and  in 
the  book  of  Gad  the  seer  ( Chozeh ).  RoHh  is  used  twelve  times  in  the  Bible  (1  Sam.  ix.  9, 
11,  18,  19  ;  2  Sam.  xv.  27 ;  1  Chron.  ix.  22;  xxvi.  28;  xxix.  29;  2  Chron.  xvi.  7,  10;  Is. 
xxx.  10),  and  in  seven  of  these  it  is  applied  to  Samuel.  It  was  superseded  in  general  use 
by  the  word  Ndbi,  by  which  Samuel  himself  was  designated  as  well  as  by  Ro&i  (1  Sam.  iii. 
20;  2  Chron.  xxxv.  18),  and  which  seems  to  have  revived  after  a  period  of  desuetude  (1 
Sam.  ix.'9),  and  to  have  been  applied  to  the  company  of  prophets  mentioned  in  1  Sam.  x. 
6,  10,  11,  12,  and  in  xix.  20,  24.  The  verb  from  which  it  is  derived,  is  the  common 

word  in  prose  signifying  “  to  see ;  *  njn  —  whence  comes  the  substantive  nTI  —  is  more  poet¬ 
ical.  y\Xr,  another  derivative,  is  the  word  constantly  used  for  the  prophetical  vision.  It  is 
found  in  Samuel,  Chronicles,  Psalms,  Proverbs,  and  in  most  of  the  prophets. 

It  has  been  much  debated  whether  there  is  any  difference  in  the  usage  of  these  words, 


1  The  books  used  most  In  preparing  this  Introduction  are  Hengstenberg’*  Christology ,  Dean  Stanley’s  History  of  ihe 
Jewish  Chunk,  Auberlen  On  Daniel ,  Pair  bairn  On  Prophecy ,  Davison  On  Prophecy ,  Stuart’s  Hints  on  Prophecy ,  B  leek’s 
introduction  to  the  Old  Testament ,  Kell's  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,  Alexander’s  In  trod  notion  to  his  Commen¬ 
tary  on  Isaiah,  Smith’s  Dictionary  of  the  Bible ,  and  Kitto’s  Biblical  Oydopwdut,  See  also  the  list  of  Commentaries 
eo  the  Prophets  at  the  close  of  the  Introduction,  No.  IX. ;  and  Knobel’s  Prophetismus  der  Hebrber  (1887. 2  roll.) ;  Del* 


Jtmrb’s  BMuch-prophet.  Theotogie  (1846);  Gust.  Baur's  Uesch.  der  alt.  test.  Wcixsagvng  (1861  sqq.). 
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and  if  any,  what  that  difference  is.  Some  consider  Nabi  to  express  the  official  prophet,  that 
is,  one  who  belonged  to  the  prophetic  order,  while  Roih  and  Chozeh  denote  those  who  re¬ 
ceived  a  prophetical  revelation.  The  case  of  Gad  is  supposed  to  afford  a  clue  to  the  diffi¬ 
culty.  In  2  Sam.  xxiv.  11,  this  prophet  is  described  as  the  “  Nabi;  ”  in  1  Chron.  xxi.  9,  as 
David’s  “  Chozeh  ;  ”  and  in  2  Chron.  xxix.  25,  as  the  King’s  “  Chozeh ,”  while  Nathan  is  styled 
in  the  same  place  “  the  Nabi.”  Hence  it  has  been  suggested  that  Chozeh  was  the  special 
designation  of  the  prophet  attached  to  the  royal  household  ;  and  that  this  individual  might, 
at  the  same  time,  be  a  Nabi.  Perhaps  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  same  persons  were  desig¬ 
nated  by  thd  three  words  Nabi,  Roeh ,  and  Chozeh,  the  last  two  titles  being  derived  from  the 
mod$  of  receiving  the  divine  communications  ;  the  first,  from  the  utterance  of  them  to  others. 
In  any  view  of  the  case  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Nabi  was  employed  to  designate  one 
who  belonged  to  the  prophetic  order.  When  Gregory  Nazianzen  (Or.,  28)  calls  Ezekiel  6 
«» ci>v  fitydXuyv  brown)?  *cai  i£rjyT)Tr)$  pvorrjpuov,  he  gives  a  sufficiently  exact  translation  of  the 
two  titles  Chozeh  or  Roeh,  and  Nabi.1 

The  word  Nabi  is  uniformly  translated  in  the  LXX.  by  irpofbrjrqs,  and  in  the  A.  V.  by 
Th»  word  “  prophet.”  The  proper  sense  of  irpo  is  before ,  in  front ,  as  opposed  to  oiricrOe, 
fropktt  dam  behind.  Hence,  according  to  the  best  lexicographers,  the  idea  of  priority  in 
time  is  given  as  secondary  to  that  of  autecedence  and  priority  in  place.  This 
who  pradfota  view  would  give  to  t rpo  in  irpoe^rjpi  and  7rp:  <f)jrrfct  a  local  instead  of  a  temporal 
^  signification,  n po^rprj^  would,  in  that  case,  denote  an  authoritative  speaker  in 
is  tho’urm  the  name  of  God;  and  it  is  applied  in  this  sense,  in  the  Classics,  to  the  official 
p">r***y  re-  expounders  of  the  oracles,  and  to  poets,  as  the  prophets  of  the  Muses,  t.  e.,  as 
ths’^pndk?  speaking  in  their  name,  at  their  suggestion,  or  by  their  inspiration, 
tioo  of  snob  The  classical  passage  a$  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  Nabi  is  Exodus  iv.  14-16  : 
tvonta.  «  And  the  anger  of  the  Lord  was  kindled  against  Moset^  and  he  said,  Is  not 
Aaron  the  Levite  thy  brother  ?  I  know  that  he  can  speak  well.  And  also,  behold,  he 
cometh  forth  to  meet  thee  :  and  when  he  seeth  thee,  he  will  be  glad  in  his  heart.  And  thou 
shalt  speak  unto  him,  and  put  words  in  his  mouth ;  and  I  will  be  with  thy  mouth,  and  with 
his  mouth,  and  will  teach  you  what  ye  shall* do.  And  he  shall  be  thy  spokesman  unto  the 
people ;  and  he  shall  be,  even  he  shall  be  to  thee  instead  of  a  mouth,  and  thou  shalt  be  to 
him  instead  of  God.”  Take  in  connection  with  this  Ex.  vii.  1  :  “  I  have  made  thee  a  god 
lo  Pharaoh ;  and  Aaron  thy  brother  shall  be  thy  prophet  ”  (Ndbi) ;  and  the  meaning  of 
the  word  becomes  plain.  It  means,  one  who  speaks  for  another  ;  who  utters  the  words  that 
another  has  put  into  his  mouth.  His  communications  may  have  reference  to  the  past,  to  the 
present,  or  to  the  future ;  and  may  also  extend  to  absolute  and  universal  truth.  These  com¬ 
munications  constitute  prophecy. 

The  restriction,  in  modern  usage,  of  the  term  prophet  to  one  who  predicts  future  events, 
Rertrfotim  and  prophecy  to  the  prediction  of  these  events,  has  arisen  from  the  fact  that  a 

of  large  portion  of  the  prophetic  writings,  and  precisely  that  very  portion  wljich  is 

projWteyjn  most  Hkely  to  impress  the  reader,  is  of  this  description.  But  these  words  do  not 

modern  admit  of  any  such  restriction  in  the  Scriptures  of  both  the  Old  and  the  New 

WMge*  Testament.  In  these  they  admit  of  the  sense  of  declaration  and  interpretation. 

In  the  latter  sense  it  was  used  by  Lord  Bacon,  who  speaks  of  an  exercise  called  proph¬ 
esying.  “  The  ministers  within  a  precinct,”  says  Lord  Bacon,  “  did  meet  upon  a  week  day 
in  some  principal  town,  where  there  was  some  ancient  grave  minister  that  was  president,  and 
an  auditory  of  gentlemen,  or  other  persons  of  leisure.  Then  every  minister  successively, 
beginning  with  the  youngest,  did  handle  one  and  the  same  part  of  Scripture,  spending  sever¬ 
ally  some  quarter  of  an  hour  or  better,  and  in  the  whole  some  two  hours.  Aod  so  the  exer¬ 
cise  being  begun  and  concluded  with  prayer,  and  the  president  giving  a  text  for* the  next 
meeting,  the  assembly  was  dissolved.”  Jeremy  Taylor  uses  the  word,  in  the  same  sense,  in 
his  treatise  On  Liberty  of  Prophesying.  A  book  was  published  at  Oxford,  in  1838,  bearing 
the  title,  On  the  Prophetical  Office  of  the  Church ,  in  which  the  adjective  “  prophetical  ”  has 
evidently  no  reference  to  prediction. 

\ 

I  8m  Smith1*  Dictionary  of  the  Bible ,  ».  r.  ”  Prophst ; 11  Kttto's  Bib.  Oydopadim*  I.  ▼.  «  Prophecy ;  ”  Lw  On  the  he* 
jirmtion  of  the  Holy  Scripture*,  Appendix  J ;  sod  Aids  to  Faith,  Xmj  iiL,  n  ProphMj.” 
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Prophetical  Institution  and  Order } 

The  Law  provides  .for  the  Prophetical  Institution  (Deut.  xviii.)  ;  hence  it  was  no  expe¬ 
dient  resorted  to  on  special  emergencies.  Though  the  prediction  (Deut.  xviii.)  The  Pro- 
specially  relates,  as  the  gospel  history  shows,  to  the  one  distinguished  Prophet,  In“ 

44  of  whom  Moses  in  the  Law  did  write,”  yet  the  context  (vers.  20,  21,  22)  clearly  provided  for 
shows  that  a  succession  of  inferior  prophets  was  included.  The  gift  of  prophecy  in  the  law. 
was  closely  connected  with  the  general  design  of  the  Old  Economy,  the  foundation  of  which 
was  the  Law  recorded  in  the  Pentateuch.  In  the  Law,  as  an  epitome,  the  rest  of  the  Old 
Testament  is  contained,  as  to  its  seminal  principles.  The  later  books  are  virtually*a  devel¬ 
opment  and  application  of  what  is  comprised  in  the  Pentateuch.  To  make  thisfdevelop- 
ment  and  application  the  prophetical  order  was  instituted. 

The  Scriptures  do  not  represent  an  unbroken  series  of  prophets,  each  inducted  into  office 
by  his  predecessor.  At  least,  they  are  silent  on  this  point,  except  in  the  cases  The  Scrip- 
of  Joshua  and  Elisha,  the  farmer  of  whom  was  inducted  into  office  by  Moses,  and  tores  do  not 
the  latter  by  Elijah.  The  prophets  are  described  as  deriving  their  prophetical 
character  immediately  from  God,  and  do  not  seem  to  have  attached  much  impor-  series  of 
tance  to  a  series  of  incumbents,  each  receiving  his  commission  from  another,  or  prophets, 
from  others.  It  was  different  with  the  priesthood,  whose  succession  and  indue-  ^  into  office 
tion  into  office  were  strictly  prescribed.  by  his  pred- 

From  the  days  of  Joshua  to  Eli  “  there  was  no  open  vision”  (1  Sam.  iii.  1).  •ce“or* 
Under  the  judges  the  original  constitution  remained  unchanged,  though  the  nation  was 
subjected  to  many  vicissitudes  of  fortune.  But  in  the  time  of  Samuel  marked  changes  passed 
over  the  state,  and  others  were  imminent.  Kingly  government  was  established  ;  the  priest¬ 
hood  waa  to  be  transferred,  the  kingdom  to  be  dismembered,  and  the  nation  to  be  led  into 
captivity.  Changes  so  serious  needed  special  interposition.  Hence  the  revival  and  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  prophetic  revelation.  From  Samuel  to  Malaclii  prophet  followed  prophet,  in  un¬ 
broken  continuity,  predicting  the  great  changes  that  were  coming  upon  the  nation,  and  de¬ 
nouncing  the  sins  that  provoked  the  justice  of  heaven. 

Many  portions  of  the  prophetical  writings  are  of  such  a  character,  that  the  writers  could 
not  have  recorded  them  withou/  a  special  communication  from  heaven.  They  Nature  of 
are,  strictly  speaking,  Revelations.  Other  portions  are  not  of  this  nature.  They  prophetic  in- 
are  such  as  must  have  been  familiar  to  the  sacred  writers.  Historical  incidents  **>ir&tion* 
were  continually  occurring  around  them  of  which  they  were  cognizant.  While  it  is  evident 
that  a  supernatural  knowledge  was  necessary  in  the  former  case,  it  is  not  so  evident  in  the 
latter.  TTiey  might  have  recorded  historical  events,  as  other  historians  have  done,  without 
any  special  divine  aid.  They  might  have  done  so,  but  they  did  not.  In  the  former  case 
they  spoke  by  revelation,  and  in  the  latter  by  the  inspiration  2  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  This 
they  claim,  and  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  accord  it  to  them  (2  Tim.  iii.  16 ;  2  Pet. 
L  21).  They  preface  their  announcements  with  *  Thus  saith  the  Lord’.” 

In  regard  to  the  nature  of  prophetic  inspiration,  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that  it  was  plen¬ 
ary,  or  fully  adequate  to  the  attainment  of  the  end.  It  is  vain  and  needless  to  attempt  any 
description  of  its  mode.  So  far  as  anything  can  be  inferred  from  incidental  or  explicit 
statements  of  the  Scripture,  the  most  usual  method  of  communication  would  appear  to  have 
been  that  of  immediate  vision.  Micaiah  saw  (1  Kings  xxiL  17)  ;  Isaiah  saw  (Is.  vi.  1); 
Seer  and  Vision  are  used  for  prophet  and  prophecy . 

Some  have  supposed  that  the  prophets,  under  the  influence  of  inspiration,  were  in  a  con¬ 
dition  expressed  by  the  Greek  word  cxcrrao-is,  i.  e.,  in  a  state  of  subjection  to  a  higher 
power.  Their  own  faculties,  according  to  this  view,  were  held  in  complete  abeyance.  Such 

1  Bee  Alexander's  Introduction  to  the  Proptucus  of  Lvtiak. 

t  A  distinction  to  made  between  rovolotion  and  inspiration.  By  rtrdation  to  meant  a  direct  communication  from  God 
to  mm,  either  of  such  knowledge  as  man  could  not  of  himself  attain  to,  or  which  was  not,  in  point  of  toot,  from  what¬ 
ever  cause,  known  to  the  person  who  received  the  revelation.  Inspiration^  on  the  other  hand,  Is  that  actuating  energj 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  guided  by  which  the  human  agents  chosen  by  God  have  officially  declared  his  will  by  word  of  mouth. 
«r  have  iwumillfert  to  writing  the  several  portions  of  the  Bible.  —  1st  on  Inspiration ,  pp.  40,  41 
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a  condition  of  mind  was  regarded  as  a  natural  and  necessary  sign  of  inspiration,  on  tlie  part 
of  the  pretended  prophets  and  diviners  of  the  heathen.  They  exhibited  the  outward  signs 
of  violent  excitement,  resembling  insanity.  Hence  the  etymological  affinity  of  the  Greek 
words  fuxvri?,  /uma,  and  pcuvopai.  The  early  fathers  uniformly  speak  of  this  maniacal  ex¬ 
citement  as  characteristic  of  the  inspiration  claimed  by  the  heathen  diviners ;  and  describe 
the  inspiration  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  as  distinguished  by  the  opposite  peculiarities  of  calm¬ 
ness,  self-possession,  and  active  intelligence.  Their  minds  may  have  been,  on  certain  occa¬ 
sions,  in  a  highly  elevated  state  ;  but  we  have  no  reason  to  think  that  their  mental  condition 
was  a  morbid  one.  The  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit  did  not  supersede  the  exercise  of  their 
own  intelligence  :  He  spoke  in  them,  not  by  them  as  mere  instruments ;  and  they,  while 
uttering  or  recording  his  communications,  preserved  each  his  distinct  individuality. 

It  is  the  general  opinion  that  Samuel  instituted  companies,  or  colleges  of  prophets ;  and 
tha  that  “  the  sons  of  the  prophets  ”  mentioned  in  Scripture,  were  young  men  in  a 

proph«t«  course  of  preparation  for  the  prophetic  ministry.  We  find  one  of  these  com- 

thet^worP?  Pan*es»  or  during  Samuel’s  life-time,  at  Ramah  (1  Sam.  xix.  19,  20)  ; 

r  °  *  others  afterwards  at  Bethel  (2  Kings  ii.  3)  ;  Jericho  (2  Kings  it  5)  ;  Gilgal  (2 
Kings  iv.  88)  ;  and  elsewhere  (2  Kings  vi.  1).  These  colleges  were  probably,  in  their  con¬ 
stitution  and  object,  similar  to  our  theological  seminaries,  which  are  sometimes  called 
“  Schools  of  the  Prophets.”  Into  them  were  gathered  promising  students,  and  there  they 
were  trained  for  the  office  which  they  were  destined  to  fill.  So  successful  were  these  institu¬ 
tions,  that  from  the  time  of  Samuel  to  the  completion  of  the  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament, 
there  seems  never  to  have  been  wanting  a  due  supply  of  men  to  keep  up  the  line  of  official 
prophets. 

To  this  it  may  be  objected  that  the  ministry  of  the  prophets,  depended  on  the  gift  of  in¬ 
spiration,  for  which  no  human  training  could  compensate,  or  prepare  them.  But  although 
they  could  not  act  as  prophets  without  inspiration,  they  might  be  prepared  for  those  parts  of 
their  work  which  depended  upon  literary  culture. 

The  prophet*,  though  inspired,  were  not  omniscient.  They  were  the  spokesmen  of  God, 
Had  the  the  mouth  of  God  to  communicate  his  messages  to  men.  They  had  visions ;  they 

fuUknow*  S(lW  ’  P*ctures  were  Pre®ented  to  their  spiritual  intuition ;  but  their  understand- 

edge  of  wh*t  ing9  were  not  80  miraculously  enlarged  as  to  grasp  the  whole  of  the  divine  coun¬ 
try  pr»-  gels,  which  they  were  commissioned  to  enunciate.  We  have  the  testimony  of  the 

dk5t®d’  prophets  themselves  (Dan.  xii.  8  ;  Zech.  iv.  5;  1  Pet.  i.  10,  11)  that  they  did 
not  comprehend  them.  These  passages,  however,  have  been  pushed  so  far  by  some  as  to 
make  it  appear  that  the  prophets  were  only  speaking  machines.  This  extreme  must  be 
avoided  as  well  as  the  other,  which  would  make  them  omniscient.  The  writer  of  the  article 
on  Prophecy,  in  Smith’s  Dictionary  of  the  Bibley  commenting  on  1  Pet.  i.  10,  11,  says,  that 
the  prophets  “  after  having  uttered  predictions  on  those  subjects  occupied  themselves  in 
searching  into  the  full  meaning  of  the  words  that  they  had  uttered.”  This  statement  is  per¬ 
haps  not  sufficiently  guarded.  The  Apostle  writes :  Iptvvwv res  cfc  rtVa  f)  ttoiov  xatpov, 
in  which  rtVa  is  interrogative  and  agrees  with  xatpov,  and  not  with  wpayfiara  understood. 
If  the  Apostle  had  designed  to  say,  that  the  prophets  searched  into  what  things  they  had  ttf- 
teredf  he  would  have  written  :  cts  rtVa,  xal  ttoZov  Koupov.  The  expression  should,  therefore, 
be  rendered,  searching  what  time ,  or  what  manner  of  time.  This  conveys  a  very  different 
idea,  and  makes  the  object  of  the  prophets’  search,  not  the  meaning  of  the  words  which  they 
had  uttered,  but  some  additional  knowledge  concerning  the  subjects  of  which  they  had  spoken. 
Zech.  iv.  5  may  mean  no  more  than  that  the  prophet  did  not  understand  the  symbols  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  preceding  verses. 

In  Dan.  xii.  8,  the  prophet  declares  that  he  “  heard,  but  understood  not.”  This  evidently 
relates  to  what  was  suggested  to  his  mind  by  the  declarations  of  ver.  7,  where  it  is  said  that 
the  end  of  the  wonders  shall  be  after  “  a  time,  times,  and  a  half.”  Daniel  does  not  inquire 
like  the  angel,  in  ver  6,  “  how  long  ”  (\nn~T?)  “  shall  it  be  to  the  end  of  these  wonders  ?  ” 
but  “  what  shall  be  the  end  »•  (rP^nS)  “  of  these  things.”  If  rP^HN  (end,  latter  etatef  Jinal 
lot)  means  the  same  as  (end)  in  ver.  6,  the  interrogative  np  (what)  used  by  Daniel  is 
inappropriate.  His  question,  therefore,  must  have  respect  to  the  state  of  things  at  the  dose 
of  the  “  time,  times,  and  a  half,”  ver.  7.1 


*  Hints  on  the  Interpretation  of  Prophery.  fly  M.  Stuart.  Second  Edition.  Andorer,  1842.  Pages  64-61 
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A  full  discussion  of  this  point  is  not  necessary  to  the  present  purpose.  The  prophets,  in 
many  cases,  saw  “  through  a  glass  darkly ;  ”  but  they  did  not,  like  mere  automata ,  utter  words 
which  they  did  not  understand.  They  were  inspired  and  guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  whose 
will  they  revealed.  “  Unto  them  it  was  revealed,  that  not  unto  themselves,  but  unto  us  they 
did  minister  the  things  which  are  now  reported  unto  you  by  them  that  have  preached  the 
gospel  unto  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost  sent  down  from  heaven  ”  (1  Pet.  i.  12). 

The  prophets  had  a  practical  office  to  discharge.  It  was  part  of  their  commission  to 
show  the  people  of  God  “  their  transgression,  and  the  house  of  Jacob  their  sins.”  i^ution  of 
—  (Is.  Iviii.  1  ;  Ezek.  xxii.  2  ;  xliii.  10 ;  Micah  iii.  8.)  They  were,  therefore,  pas-  the  propheu 
tors  and  ministerial  monitors  of  the  people  of  God.  It  was  their  duty  to  admon-  t<j^he  P®0" 
ish  and  reprove,  to  denounce  prevailing  sins,  to  threaten  the  people  with  the 
terrors  of  divine  judgment  and  call  them  to  repentance.  They  also  brought  the  message  of 
consolation  and  pardon  (Is.  xl.  1,  2).  They  were  watchmen  set  upon  the  walls  of  Zion  to 
blow  the  trumpet  and  give  timely  warning  of  approaching  danger  (Ezek.  iii.  17;  xxxiii.  7, 
8,  9;  Jer.  vi.  17  ;  Is.  lxii.  6). 

The  relation  of  the  prophets  to  the  people  bore  a  greater  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  ministry  than  to  that  of  the  priests.  The  latter  approached  God  in  behalf  of  men,%by 
means  of  sacrifice  ;  the  former ,  approached  men  ih  behalf  of  God.  They  were  his  ambassa¬ 
dors,  beseeching  men  to  turn  from  their  evil  ways  and  live.  The  functions  of  the  prophetical 
office  were,  therefore,  not  identical  with  those  of  the  priesthood.  The  prophets  were  not 
priests,  with  the  exception  of  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  (Jer.  i.  1  ;  Ezek.  i.  8). 

They  do  not  seem  to  have  sustained  any  definite  or  fixed  relation  to  the  government. 
They  were  not  officers  of  state,  though  they  exerted  an  influence  upon  rulers  and  state 
affairs.  This  they  did  not  by  official  formal  action,  but  as  special  messengers  from  God, 
whose  divine  legation  even  the  apostate  kings  of  Israel  acknowledged.  Sometimes  the  kings 
refused  to  hear  the  prophet’s  message ;  but  such  obstinacy  was  the  sealing  of  their  doom. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  mode  of  life  which  the  prophets  led.  It  was  probably 
subject  to  no  uniform  and  rigid  law.  Some  have  inferred  from  Elijah’s  hairy  Mode  of  life 
dress  and  John  the  Baptist’s  imitation  of  it,  that  they  were  distinguished  by  a  oftheproph- 
peculiar  dress  and  an  ascetic  mode  of  life.  But  the  conclusion  is  too  hasty.  Their  at8' 
dress  sometimes  may  have  been  a  “  sermo  propheticus  realis,”  to  teach  the  people  what  they 
ought  to  do,  and  not  a  piece  of  asceticism.  They  do  not  seem  to  have  been  anxious  of  at¬ 
tracting  notice  by  ostentatious  display ;  nor  did 1  they  seek  wealth,  but  some  of  them,  and 
probably  the  most  of  them,  lived  in  poverty  and  want  (1  Kings  xiv.  3  ;  2  Kings  1v.  1,  38, 
42;  vi.  5).  It  is  probable  that  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (xi.  37,  38)  alludes 
to  the  sufferings  and  privations  of  the  prophets  especially,  in  their  temporal  humiliation,  a 
vivid  representation  of  which  we  have  in  the  lives  of  Elijah  and  Elisha,  in  the  books  of  the 
Songs ;  and  in  the  case  of  Jeremiah,  who  concludes  the  description  of  his  sufferings  (chap, 
xx.)  by  cursing  the  day  of  his  birth.  Repudiated  by  the  world  in  which  they  were  aliens, 
they  typified  the  life  of  Him,  whose  appearance  they  announced,  and  whose  spirit  dwelt  in 
them.  Their  persecution  and  suffering  did  not  arise  from  opposition  to  them  as  a  distinct 
class,  leading  an  unsociable,  ascetic  mode  of  life,  but  from  opposition  to  their  faithful  ministry. 
From  the  very  nature  of  that  ministry,  it  was  exempted  from  the  rules  of  outward  uniform¬ 
ity.  Eichhorn  has  justly  mentioned  as  a  characteristic  difference  between  the  heathen  and 
the  Jewish  prophets,  that  whereas  the  former  tried  to  enhance  their  authority  by  darkness 
and  seclusion,  and  mysterious  accompaniments,  the  latter  moved  among  the  people  without 
any  such  factitious  advantages. 

Other  topics,  concerning  the  prophetical  office,  the  functions  and  mode  of  life  of  the 
prophets,  will  readily  occur  to  the  careful  reader  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  mere  men¬ 
tion  of  some  of  these  must  suffice.  The  prophets  were  the  national  poets  of  Israel.  Music, 
poetry,  and  hymns  were  a  part  of  the  studies  of  the  class  from  which,  generally  speaking, 
they  were  derived.  They  were  annalists  and  historians.  A  great  portion  of  their  writings 
is  direct  or  indirect  history.  According  to  the  testimony  of  Josephus  the  whole  of  the  Old 
Testament  was  written  by  them.  They  were  preachers  of  patriotism.  Their  patriotism,  as 
subjects  of  the  theocracy,  was  founded  on  motives  of  religion.  The  enemy  of  the  nation 
was  the  enemy  of  God.  Hence  their  denunciation  of  an  enemy  was  a  denunciation  of  a 
representative  of  evil ;  their  exhortations  in  behalf  of  Jerusalem  were  exhortations  in  behalf 
of  God's  kingdom  on  earth. 
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Contents  and  Sphere  of  the  Prophetical  Writings. 

As  the  function  of  the  prophet  was  not  limited  to  the  disclosure  of  the  future,  but  in- 
The  contents  c^ded  ,fc  the  expounding  and  application  of  the  Law,  the  declaration  of  God’s 
are  doctrinal  will  in  regard  to  present  duty  and  of  absolute  and  universal  truth,  so  the  pro- 

dtetiveT  pbetic  volume  is  not  confined  to  prediction.  In  accordance  with  this  twofold 

character  of  the  prophetic  office,  it  contains  two  elements,  which  may  be  called 
the  moral  or  doctrinal ,  and  the  predictive . 

These  two  parts  are  not  disjoined  in  the  prophetical  writings,  neither  were  they  disjoined 
Those  two  In  the  design  and  communication  of  prophecy  ;  but  it  will  conduce  to  a  better 
parts  not  understanding  of  the  subject  to  view  them  separately.  The  sequel,  therefore, 

dfrjoinod.  will  exhibit  a  brief  summary  of  the  principal  doctrines  of  the  former,  and  the 

scheme  of  the  latter. 

By  the  sphere  of  prophecy  are  meant  the  parties  for  whom  it  was  given,  and  the  objects 
Bphore  of  which  it  more  immediately  contemplated.  Prophecy,  in  its  stricter  sense  of  con- 
propheoj.  taining  pre-intimations  of  good  things  to  come,  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  church. 
The  church,  consequently,  is  its  proper  sphere.  Only  in  an  incidental  and  remote  manner 
could  it  have  been  intended  to  bear  upon  those  without ;  for  it  was  the  revelation  of  the 
Lord’s  secret  in  regard  to  the  future  movements  of  his  providence,  which  belongs  peculiarly 
to  them  that  fear  him  (Ps.  xxv.  14).  It  was  not  a  revelation,  however,  for  such  as  might 
needlessly  seek  to  pry  into  the  future,  but  for  the  higher  purpose,  especially  in  times  of  dark¬ 
ness  and  perplexity,  of  furnishing  the  light  that  might  be  required  for  present  faith  and  duty. 
It  is  not  God's  common  method  to  lay  open  his  hidden  counsel  respecting  things  destined  to 
come  to  pass,  even  to  the  children  of  his  covenant ;  for  such  knowledge,  if  imparted  with 
any  measure  of  fullness  and  precision,  would  be  a  dangerous  possession,  and  would  tend  to 
destroy  the  simplicity  of  their  trust  in  God,  and  beget  an  unhealthy  craving  after  human  cal¬ 
culations  and  worldly  expedients.  It  is  only,  therefore,  within  certain  limits,  or  in  cases  that 
may  be  deemed  somewhat  exceptional,  that  God  can  grant,  even  to  his  chosen,  a  prophetical 
insight  iijfo  future  events.  In  so  far  as  it  may  be  needful  to  awaken  or  sustain  hope  in  times 
of  darkness  and  discouragement,  to  inspire  confidence  in  the  midst  of  general  backsliding  and 
rebuke,  at  the  approach  of  imminent  danger  to  the  life  of  faith,  to  give  due  intimation  of  the 
brooding  evil,  —  at  such  times  and  for  such  purposes,  God’s  merciful  regard  to  the  safety  and 
well-being  of  his  people  may  fitly  lead  Him  to  provide  them  with  an  occasional  and  partial 
disclosure  of  the  future ;  but  the  same  regard  would  equally  constrain  Him  to  withhold  it 
when  not  necessary  for  the  moral  ends  of  his  government. 

The  cases  of  Balaam  and  Daniel,  both  of  whom  primarily  disclosed  to  the  enemies  of 
Apparent  ex-  God’s  kingdom  the  things  destined  to  come  to  pass,  may  seem  to  conflict  with 
ceptkmi  to  this  the  view  that  the  church  is  the  sphere  of  prophecy.  Both  these  men,  however, 
*****  occupied  a  kind  of  exceptional  position.  They  stood  apart,  not  only  from  the 

prophetical  order  of  men  in  Israel,  but  also  from  the  common  affairs  of  the  church.  Hence 
the  writings  of  Daniel,  notwithstanding  their  high  prophetical  character,  have  had  a  place 
assigned  them  in  the  Jewish  Canon  distinct  from  the  writings  of  strictly  prophetical  men .  But 
in  regard  to  the  point  immediately  before  us,  the  grounds  of  exception  are  more  apparent 
than  real.  For  in  the  case  of  both  Balaam  and  Daniel  it  was  mainly  for  the  light  and 
encouragement  of  the  church  that  the  word  of  prophecy  came  by  them ;  only  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  times  were  such  as  to  render  the  camp  of  the  enemy  the  most  appropriate 
watch-tower,  where  it  should  be  received  and  primarily  made  known.  At  both  periods  Israel 
had  come  into  direct  collision  with  the  kingdoms  of  the  world ;  in  the  one  case  as  a  new,  in 
the  other  as  a  small  and  shattered  power,  standing  over  against  others  of  mighty  prowess, 
and,  as  might  seem,  of  all-prevailing  energy.1 

There  are  prophecies  against  Babylon,  Tyre,  Egypt,  and  other  kingdoms,  which,  as  being 
Promotions  delivered  to  the  people  of  God  to  comfort  them  by  revealing  to  them  the  fate  of 
their  enemies,  cannot  be  considered  as  exceptions  to  the  view  taken.  The  proph- 


1  Mrbalrn  On  Prophecy,  chapter  ill. 
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ecy  of  Jonah,  however,  against  Nineveh,  is  of  a  different  character  and  seems  to 
be  exceptional  The  prophet  was  sent  to  a  heathen  power  to  denounce  the  judg-  NinoTeh^  * 
ments  of  God  against  it.  He  did  not,  in  his  own  land  and  among  his  own  and  other 
people,  preach  against  Nineveh,  but  he  entered  the  Great  City  itself  and  de-  k,n«doln,• 
nounced  the  judgment  of  God  against  it.  Jonah  was  a  typical  character  and  his  mission 
to  Nineveh  may  have  been  typical  of  the  mission  of  Israel  to  be  “  a  light  of  the  Gentiles,” 
and  intended  to  awaken  the  nation  to  a  consciousness  of  its  mission ;  for  not  only  the  Mes-  w 
siah  but  the  Israel  of  God  was  sent  to  be  a  mediator  or  connecting  link  between  Jehovah 
and  the  nations.1  The  prophecy  of  Jonah,  therefore,  may  not  be  really  exceptional,  as  it 
may  have,  been  intended  as  a  type  to  the  ancient  church  of  the  mission,  which  it  had 
neglected  and  forgotten.  It  had  acted  like  Jonah,  but  with  greater  success,  when  he 
attempted  to  dee  to  Tarshish,  in  a  merchant  vessel,  to  evade  the  commission,  which  God  had 
given  him  to  discharge. 


IV. 


Doctrinal  Prophecy . 

It  does  not  fall  in  with  the  aim  of  this  introductory  treatise  to  exhibit,  in  detail,  all  the 
doctrines  taught  in  the  prophetic  writings.  It  is  sufficient  to  notice  briefly  the  principal 
ones,  and  to  state  their  relation  to  the  Law  and  the  Gospel. 

The  prophetical  Scriptures  speak  of  God  as  an  eternal,  self-existent,  and  spiritual  Being. 
They  speak  of  Him  as  a  person,  —  a  self-conscious,  intelligent,  moral  and  volun-  Doctrine  of 
tary  agent,  doing  all  thiogs  according  to  the  purpose  of  his  own  will. .  They  God’ 
ascribe  to  Him  all  the  attributes  of  such  a  Being  in  infinite  perfection. 

No  doctrine  is  more  plainly  taught  than  the  unity  of  God.  “  I  am  the  first,  and  I  am  the 
last ;  and  besides  me  there  is  no  God  ”  (Is.  xliv.  6).  At  the  same  time  the  Unity  and 
doctrine  of  a  trinity  of  persons  —  a  doctrine  more  fully  developed  in  the  New 
Testament  —  is  clearly  intimated.  In  Is.  viL  14  and  ix.  6,  7,  we  read  of  the  birth  of  a 
child,  whose  mother  was  a  Virgin.  That  this  child  was  the  eternal  son  of  God,  equal  with 
the  Father,  is  proved — (1)  from  his  name  Immanuel,  which  means  God  with  us,  t.  e.,  God  in 
our  nature ;  (2)  from  his  titles,  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  the  Mighty  God,  Father  of  Eternity, 
and  Prince  of  Peace ;  (3)  from  the  character  of  his  Kingdom  :  it  is  everlasting  anddiniver- 
saL  The  prophet  Micah  predicted  (chap.  v.  1,  5)  that  one  was  to  be  born  in  Bethlehem, 
who  was  to  be  the  Ruler  of  Israel,  t.  e.,  of  all  the  people  of  God.  Although  he  was  to  be 
bora  in  time  and  made  of  a  woman,  his  goings  forth  were  from  of  old,  from  everlasting.  He 
was  to  manifest,  in  his  government,  the  possession  of  divine  attributes  and  glory.  His 
dominion  was  to  be  universal  and  its  effects  peace. 

We  also  read  of  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah,  to  whom  are  ascribed  intelligence  and  will.  The 
possession  of  these  implies  personality.  In  Ezekiel  (i.  4-28)  it  is  the  Spirit  that  animates 
the  fourfold  cherubim  and  their  mystic  wheels.  It  is  the  Spirit,  who  entered  into  the  prophet 
and  set  him  on  his  feet,  and  lilted  him  up  between  the  earth  and  heaven,  and  brought  him 
in  a  vision  to  Chaldsea,  and  said  to  him,  “  Son  of  man,  I  send  thee  to  the  children  of  Israel. 
.  .  .  .  Say  unto  them,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  ”  (Ezek.  ii.  2-9).  It  was  the  Spirit  that 

breathed  life  into  the  dry  bones  (Ezek.  xxxvii.  9-14).  Micah  asks  :  “  Is  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  straightened  ”  ?  (ii.  7).  “  I  am  full  of  power  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  ”  (Micah 

iii  8).  Joel  foretells  the  Pentecostal  effusion  of  the  Spirit  (bhap.  ii.  28,  29).  Many 
other  passages  might  be  adduced  from  the  prophets,  containing  distinct  notices  of  the  pres¬ 
ence  and  power  of  the  Spirit.  These  passages,  as  parts  of  a  progressive  revelation  per¬ 
fected  in  the  New  Testament,  cannot  be  made,  by  any  process  of  criticism,  to  mean  a  mere 
divine  influence. 

The  God  of  the  prophets  is  the  Creator  of  all  things  (Is.  xlii.  5) ;  and  the  upholder  of 
all  things  (Jer.  x.  23;  xviii.  6;  Dan.  v.  23).  They  do  not  deify  the  laws  of  Creation  — 
nature :  these  are  only  his  ordinances  and  servants.  They  are  the  modes  of 
his  operation.  He  sits  behind  the  elements  that  He  has  formed,  giving  birth  proTideno*. 
and  movement  to  all  things.  ‘'When  he  uttereth  his  voice,  there  is  a  multitude  of 

1  AUmndor  on  Tiiah  xlii.  6 
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waters  in  the  heavens,  and  he  causeth  vapors  to  ascend  from  the  ends  of  the  earth ;  he 
maketh  lightnings  with  rain,  and  bringeth  forth  the  wind  out  of  his  treasures  ”  (Jer.  x. 
13).  “  Whatsoever  the  Lord  pleased,  that  did  He  in  heaven,  and  in  earth,  in  the  seas,  and 

all  deep  places  ”  (Ps.  cxxxv.  6).  He  causeth  the  grass  to  grow  for  the  cattle,  and  herb 
for  the  service  of  man.  44  The  young  lions  roar  after  their  prey,  and  seek  their  meat  from 
God.  These  all  wait  upon  thee ;  that  thou  mayest  give  them  their  meat  in  due  season. 
•That  thou  givest  them,  they  gather :  thou  openest  thy  hand,  they  are  filled  with  good  ”  (Ps. 
civ.  14,  21,  27,  28).  “  O  Lord,  thou  preservest  man  and  beast  ”  (Ps.  xxxvi.  6).  “  Thy 

right  hand  upholdeth  me.”  (Ps.  lxiii.  8).  These  passages  teach  a  universal,  particular,  and 
present  Providence,  controlling  all  things  and  directing  their  issues.  It  is  not  restricted  to 
man,  but  extends  to  the  beasts  of  the  field.  It  is  not  confined  to  the  Jewish  theocracy, 
where  it  is  displayed  by  more  palpable  manifestations ;  but  it  embraces  Egypt  and  Babylon, 
Assyria  and  Persia,  Moab  and  Ammon,  the  isles  of  the  Gentiles,  in  a  word,  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth. 

This  Providence  is  asserted,  when  the  event  in  question  is  brought  about  with  dq  sensible 
disturbance  of  the  ordinary  influence  of  human  motives ;  with  no  derangement  of  what  is 
commonly  called  the  natural  course  of  things.  Cyrus,  for  instance,  whom  the  Greek  histo¬ 
rian  describes,  no  doubt  truly,  as  pursuing  his  career  of  conquest,  in  his  own  proper  charac¬ 
ter,  was  only  an  instrument  appointed  for  purposes  of  the  divine  government,  which  purposes 
the  prophet  Isaiah  unfolds  to  us.  Moses  was  a  deliverer  from  Egypt,  and  Cyrus  from  Baby¬ 
lon  :  the  former  acted  under  an  express  legation,  and  was  clothed  with  the  power  of  work¬ 
ing  miracles ;  the  latter  had  no  such  extraordinary  power  given  to  him.  Yet  divine  Provi¬ 
dence  wrought  by  both  ;  and  so  that  Providence,  in  its  ordinary  course,  is  certain,  active,  and 
universal.  Such  is  the  account  of  the  present  constitution  of  things,  which  the  tenor  of 
prophecy  affirms.  In  conformity  with  this  account,  the  prophets  deliver  their  predictions  of 
future  events,  not  as  if  they  were  announcing  the  bare  truth  of  the  future  facts,  but  a  pur¬ 
pose  and  design.  They  indulge  a  strain  of  prediction,  which  carries  in  itself  the  seed  of 
its  accomplishment,  and  sometimes  declare  themselves  to  have  been  constituted  the  agents  of 
the  divine  counsels.  u  I  the  Lord  have  spoken  it,  and  I  will  do  it  ”  (Ezek.  xxxvi.  86),  is 
subjoined  to  the  event  declared.  “  Shall  there  be  evil  in  a  city,  and  the  Lord  hath  not  done 
it  ”  ?  (Amos  iii.  6).  “  See,”  saith  the  Lord  to  Jeremiah,  “  I  have  this  day  set  thee  over 

the  nations,  and  over  the  kingdoms,  to  root  out,  and  to  pull'  down,  and  to  destroy,  and  to 
throw  down,  and  to  build,  and  to  plant”  (Jer.  i.  10).  This  language  is  figurative,  for  the 
prophet  himself  was  not  to  do  these  things ;  but  it  is  plain  who  was  to  do  them.  Again, 
“  Hast  thou  not  heard  long  ago,  how  I  have  done  it,  and  of  ancient  times  that  I  have  formed 
it  ?  Now  have  I  brought  it  to  pass,  that  thou  shouldest.  be  to  lay  waste  defenced  cities  into 
niinous  heaps  ”  (Is.  xxxvii.  26).  The  Assyrian  desolator,  in  his  grasping  ambition,  was  the 
unconscious  servant  of  an  unseen  Power,  the  instrument  of  that  unerring  wisdom  that  rules 
the  world. 

Prophecy  is  more  or  less  a  commentary  upon  the  doctrine  of  divine  providence.  It 
represents  the  future  event,  wtich  it  brings  to  view,  as  a  part  of  that  system  of  things  in 
which  the  Creator  is  present  by  the  direction  of  his  power,  and  the  counsels  of  his  wisdom, 
appointing  the  issues  of  futurity  as  well  as  foreseeing  them ;  acting  with  “  his  mighty  hand 
and  outstretched  arm  ”  seen  or  unseen  ;  ruling  in  the  kingdoms  of  men,  ordering  all  things 
in  heaven  and  earth. 

The  anthropology  of  the  prophets  is  as  full  and  complete  as  their  theology.  Man  was 
created  by  God  (Mai.  ii.  10)  ;  he  has  a  common  origin  ( ibidem )  ;  he  has  the 
M>m‘  power  of  reason  (Ezek.  xii.  2;  Is.  i.  18);  a  capacity  for  holiness  (Is.  i.  18)  ; 

for  knowledge  and  progress  (Is.  ii.  3,  4,  5)  ;  he  is  ruined  and  cannot  save  himself  (Hos. 
xiii.  9 ;  Jer.  ii.  22 ;  xiii.  28) ;  he  is  a  subject  of  God’s  moral  government  and  owes  entire 
obedience  to  his  law  (Dan.  iv.  34,  35  ;  Ezek.  xviii.  4,  5,  9;  xxxiii.  11-16  ;  Is.  i.  19,  20)  ; 
worship  and  homage  must  be  rendered  to  God  (Mai.  i.  11 ;  iii.  10;  Is.  lx.  6,  7).  The  rela¬ 
tions  of  men  to  one  another  are  clearly  stated,  and  the  duties  arising  out  of  these  relations 
enforced ;  in  a  word  all  the  duties  of  the  decalogue  are  strictly  enjoined. 

Under  the  old  dispensation,  as  well  as  under  the  new,  the  favor  of  God  was  secured  by 
faith.  The  Apostle  Paul,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans'  (i.  17),  quotes,  in  confir- 

th‘  t  mation  of  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  Habakkuk  ii.  4.  Throughout  the 
prophetic  writings  we  find  exhortations  to  trust  in  Jehovah  and  the  result  of  confidence  in 
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Him.  “  Thou  wilt  keep  him  in  perfect  peace,  whose  mind  is  stayed  on  thee  :  because  he 
trusteth  in  thee.  Trust  ye  in  the  Lord  for  ever :  for  in  the  Lord  Jehovah  is  everlasting 
strength  99  (Ts.  xxvi.  8,  4).  This  confidence,  in  its  ground  and  object,  is  not  necessarily 
identical  with  evangelical  faith,  yet  it  is  the  same  in  principle.  The  writer  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  enumerates  its  effects ;  but  in  some  of  his  instances,  we  are  hardly  warranted 
in  assuming  the  existence  of  that  faith,  which  justifies  the  sinner.  Yet  the  doctrine  of  a 
justifying  faith  is  clearly  taught,  and  in  some  passages  necessarily  implied,  in  the  law,  and 
in  the  prophets,  as  the  Apostle  Paul  asserts  and  proves,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans  (Rom. 
iii.  21  ;  chap.  iv.  8  ;  compare  Gen.  xv.  6 ;  Is.  liii.  11  ;  Jer.  xxxiii.  15,  16). 

The  prophets  inculcate  with  remarkable  clearness  and  decision  the  doctrine  of  repent¬ 
ance.  “  Let  the  wicked  forsake  his  way,  and  the  unrighteous  man  his  thoughts ;  ^  utano$ 
and  let  him  return  unto  the  Lord,  and  He  will  have  mercy  upon  him  ;  and  to 
our  God,  for  He  will  abundantly  pardon  99  (Is.  Iv.  7).  “Then  shall  ye  remember  your  evil 
ways,  and  your  doings  that  were  not  good,  and  shall  loathe  yourselves  in  your  own  sight  for 
your  iniquities,  and  for  your  abominations  99  (Ezek.  xxxvL  81 ;  xx.  43).  They  preach  the 
necessity  of  it,  in  order  to  escape  ruin  (Ezek.  xiv.  6 ;  xviii.  80).  'They  invest  it  with  a 
high  moral  dignity  (Is.  lvii.  15).  They  encourage  it  by  promises  (Hos.  vL  1,  2,  3;  Joel 
ii.  12,  13). 

The  doctrinal  teaching  of  the  prophets  is  intermediate  between  the  Law  and  the  Gospel. 
It  is  a  step  in  advance  of  the  Law  and  preparatory  to  the  Christian  dispensa-  The  doc 
tion.  It  goes  beyond  the  Law,  in  respect  to  the  greater  distinctness  and  fullness  trinai  taaoh- 
of  some  of  its  doctrines  and  precepts ;  it  is  a  more  perfect  exposition  of  the  log  of  the 
principles  of  personal  holiness  and  virtue  ;  its  sanctions  have  less  of  an  exclusive 
reference  to  temporal  promises  and  incline  more  to  evangelical ;  the  mere  ritual  botween  the 
of  the  Law  begins  to  be  discountenanced  by  it ;  and  the  superior  value  of  a  Law^ndthe 
spiritual  service  is  enforced.  The  Law  had  said  :  “  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  Go8pol‘ 

God  with  all  thine  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  might  ”  (Deut.  vi.  5). 
Nothing  could  go  beyond  this  commandment,  in  its  extent ;  but  where  nothing  can  be  added 
to  extend  a  law,  much  may  be  added  to  expound  it,  animate  its  spirit,  and  direct  its  prac¬ 
tice.  It  is  precisely  this  that  the  prophets  do.  They  everywhere  recognize  the  authority  of 
the  Law  of  Moses,  exalt  its  practical  force,  and  improve  its  obligations.  Thus  like  Him,  to 
whom  they  all  bear  witness,  they  do  not  destroy  the  law,  but  fulfill  it.  In  them  we  have  the 
unfolding  of  those  germinal  principles,  which  attain  to  their  full  development  in  the  teaching 
of  Christ)  the  Head  and  Crown  of  the  prophetic  order. 


Y. 


Predictive  Prophecy .  —  Its  Structure . 

A  twofold  view  may  be  taken  of  predictive  prophecy,  —  its  structure  and  verification. 
The  former  constitutes  the  present  theme  of  consideration.  Twofold 

A  question  may  arise  in  regard  to  the  personal  liberty  of  men,  who  are  the  Tiew* 
subjects  of  prophecy.  If  God  has  determined  an  event  by  prophecy  and  the  predictive 
agents  to  accomplish  it.  how  can  these  agents  be  considered  as  acting  freely  ?  prophecy 
This  question  has  difficulties,  the  solution  of  which  does  not  fall  in  with  the  scope 
of  this  dissertation.  All  who  receive,  in  sincerity,  the  statements  of  Scripture, 
must  admit  that  the  foreknowledge,  or  certain  determination  of  the  future  actions  of  men,  is 
compatible  with  their  moral  freedom.  “  Him,  being  delivered  by  the  determinate  counsel 
and  foreknowledge  of  God,  ye  have  taken,  and  by  wicked  hands  have  crucified  and  slain  " 
(Acts  ii.  23).  No  greater  difficulty  lies  against  prophecy  in  regard  to  man’s  free  agency 
than  against  preordination  generally.  Pharoah  acted  freely,  though  God  raised  him  up  to 
show  in  him  his  power,  and  to  declare  his  name  throughout  ail  the  earth  (Ex.  ix.  16). 
8o  also  did  Cyrus  and  Nebuchadnezzar,  though  they  were  the  chosen  agents  of  God  in 
accomplishing  his  purposes.  It  never  once  occurred  to  these  men  that  they  were  mere 
blind  instruments ;  for  they  were  conscious  of  their  freedom. 
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diction  of  a 
fature  event 
render  it  ab¬ 
solute  and 
certain  ? 

it  good  ?  1 


Another  question  may  arise  as  to  the  absolute  certainty  of  the  fulfillment  of  a  predicted 
Does  the  pro-  future  event.  The  question  here  is  not  whether  any  fixed  purpose  and  determi¬ 
nation  of  God  is  liable  to  be  changed  by  the  contingent  actions  of  men ;  for  in 
that  respect,  the  truth,  founded  in  God's  nature,  must  stand  fast  forever.  44  God 
is  not  a  man,  that  He  should  lie  ;  neither  the  son  of  man,  that  He  should  repent : 
hath  He  said,  and  shall  He  not  do  it  ?  or  hath  He  spoken,  and  shall  He  not  make 
(Num.  xxiii.  19.)  The  question  is,  whether  prophecy  ought  to  be  regarded,  in 
every  instance,  as  announcing  what  is  fixed  and  conclusively  determined  by  God ;  or 
whether  it  should  not  to  some  extent,  and  if  to  some,  then  to  what  extent,  be  viewed  as  the 
proclamation  of  God's  mind  respecting  his  future  dealings,  on  the  supposition  of  the  parties 
interested  standing  in  a  certain  relationship  to  his  character  and  government.  In  the  latter 
case  the  prediction  might  assuredly  be  expected  to  take  effect,  in  so  far  as  the  relations  con¬ 
templated  in  it  continued ;  but  in  the  event  of  a  change  in  these  relations,  then  a  correspond¬ 
ing  change  in  regard  to  the  prediction  may  reasonably  be  expected.  This  is  the  real  ques¬ 
tion  at  issue  among  those  who  concur  in  holding  prophecy  to  be  a  supernatural  disclosure  of 
God's  mind  and  will. 

44  As  everything  future,"  says  Olshausen  on  Matthew  chap,  xxiv.,  44  even  that  which  pro- 
OUh& men's  ceeds  from  the  freedom  of  the  creature,  when  viewed  in  relation  to  the  divine 
▼kw.  knowledge,  can  only  be  regarded  as  necessary  ;  so  everything  future,  as  far  as  it 

concerns  man,  can  only  be  regarded  as  conditional  upon  the  use  of  his  freedom.  As 
obstinate  perseverance  in  sin  hastens  destruction,  so  genuine  repentance  may  avert  it ;  this 
is  illustrated  in  the  Old  Testament,  in  the  prophet  Jonah,  by  the  history  of  Nineveh,  and 
intimated  in  the  New  Testament  by  Paul,  when  (like  Abraham  praying  for  Sodom)  he 
describes  the  elements  of  good  existing  in  the  world  as  exercising  a  restraint  upon  the  judg¬ 
ments  of  God  (2  Thess.  iL  7)  ;  and  2  Pet.  iii.  9,  the  delay  of  the  Lord  is  viewed  as  an  act 
of  divine  long-suffering,  designed  to  afford  men  space  for  repentance.  Accordingly  when 
the  Redeemer  promises  the  near  approach  of  his  coming,  this  announcement  is  to  be  taken 
with  the  restriction  (to  be  understood  in  connection  with  all  predictions  of  judgments),  4  All 
this  will  come  to  pass,  unless  men  avert  the  wrath  of  God  by  sincere  repentance/  None  of 
the  predictions  of  divine  judgments  are  bare,  historical  proclamations  of  that  which  will  take 
place ;  they  are  alarms  calling  men  to  repentance,  —  of  which  it  may  be  said  that  they 
announce  something  for  the  very  purpose  that  what  they  announce  may  not  come  to  pass." 

Hengstenberg  (art.  44  Prophecy,"  Kitto’s  Cyclopcedia)  says :  44  Some  interpreters,  mis- 
Hengsten-  understapding  passages  like  Jer.  xviii.  8  ;  xxvi.  18,  have  asserted  with  Dr.  Roster 
bergs  view.  ^  226  ffi),  that  all  prophecies  were  conditional,  and  have  even  maintained  that 
their  revocability  distinguished  the  true  predictions  (  Weissagung)  from  soothsaying  (Wakr- 
sagung).  But  beyond  all  doubt,  when  the  prophet  denounces  the  divine  judgments,  he  pro¬ 
ceeds  on  the  assumption  that  the  people  will  not  repent,  an  assumption,  which  he  knows 
from  God  to  be  true.  Were  the  people  to  repent,  the  prediction  would  fail ;  but  because 
they  will  not,  it  is  uttered  absolutely .  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  the  prophet’s  warn¬ 
ings  and  exhortations  are  useless.  These  serve  4  for  a  witness  against  them  * ;  and  besides, 
amid  the  ruins  of  the  mass,  individuals  might  be  saved.  Viewing  prophecies  as  conditional 
predictions  nullifies  them.  The  Mosaic  criterion  (Deut.  xviii.  22),  that  he  was  a  false 
prophet  who  predicted  4  things  which  followed  not  nor  came  to  pass,’  would  then  be  of  no 
value,  since  recourse  might  always  be  had  to  the  excuse,  that  the  case  had  been  altered  by 
the  fulfilling  of  the  condition.  The  fear  of  introducing  fatalism,  if  the  prophecies  are  not 
taken  in  a  conditional  sense,  is  unfounded  ;  for  God’s  omniscience,  his  foreknowledge,  does 
not  establish  fatalism,  and  from  divine  omniscience  simply  is  the  prescience  of  the  prophets 
to  be  derived." 

44  These  two  forms  of  representation,"  Dr.  Fairbaim  remarks  (Fairbairn  On  Prophecy . 
New  York  :  Carlton  &  Porter,  1866),  44  may  both  be  characterized  as  somewhat 
extreme,  and  neither  of  them  can  be  applied  to  the  actual  interpretation  of  the 
prophetic  Scriptures,  without  coming  at  many  points  into  conflict  with  the  un¬ 
doubted  facts  of  the  case." 

Dr.  F.,  considering  an  exact  classification  impossible,  on  account  of  the  concrete  character 
of  the  prospective  delineations  of  prophecy,  and  the  readiness  with  which  these  in  their 
diverse  aspects  run  into  each  other,  traces  out  a  few  broad  and  easily  recognized  distinctions, 
which,  for  all  practical  purposes,  may  be  held  to  be  sufficient. 


Fairbairn’* 

Tl*W. 
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1.  M  There  is,  first,  a  class  of  prophecies,  the  direct  and  proper  object  of  which  is  to  dis¬ 
close  God’s  purposes  of  grace  to  men,  and  indicate  in  its  grander  outlines  their  appointed 
course  of  development.  As  the  ultimate  ground  of  these  purposes  is  plainly  in  God  him¬ 
self,  and  the  bringing  of  them  into  accomplishment  is  emphatically  his  work,  it  is  evident 
that,  in  respect  to  this  line  of  things,  there  can  be  no  room  for  the  operation  of  any  condi¬ 
tional  element  except  in  regard  to  the  subordinate  relations  of  place  and  time.  Whether  to  be 
sooner  or  later  in  effecting  the  results  aimed  at,  whether  to  be  effected  in  this  particular  mode,  or 
in  some  other  that  might  be  conceived,  in  such  things,  as  the  plan  of  God  necessarily  comes 
into  contact  with  earthly  relations  and  human  agencies,  it  must  presuppose  a  certain  adapta¬ 
tion  in  the  state  of  the  world  and  the  conduct  of  individual  men.  Hence,  in  these  respects, 
announcements  might  be  made  at  one  time,  which,  as  seen  from  a  human  point  of  view,  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  undergone  a  relative  change  at'  another  ;  but  the  things  themselves  and  all 
that  essentially  concerns  their  history  and  progressive  operation  in  the  world,  being  entirely 
and  absolutely  of  God,  must  proceed  in  strict  accordance  with  the  intimations  he  gives  of 
his  mind  respecting  them. 

M  As  examples  of  this  great  class  of  prophecies,”  Dr.  Fairbairn  points  “  to  the  original 
announcement  of  salvation  by  the  triumph  of  the  woman’s  seed  over  that  of  the  tempter ;  to 
the  promise  given  to  Abraham  that  through  his  seed  all  the  families  of  the  earth  should  be 
blessed ;  to  the  successive  limitations  made  as  to  the  fulfillment  of  this  promise  *  in  its  main 
provisions,  by  its  special  connection  with  the  tribe  of  Judah,  the  house  of  David,  and  a 
vii'gin-born  son  6f  that  house ;  to  the  representations  made  of  this  glorious  Being  himself, 
of  the  constitution  of  his  person,  the  place  of  his  birth,  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  his 
*  career  on  earth,  the  character  of  his  government,  the  final  results  and  glories  of  his  king¬ 
dom,  with  the  opposite  destinies  of  those  who  might  set  themselves  in  array  against  it.  In 
regard  to  all  that  in  this  respect  was  purposed  in  the  divine  mind,  and  announced  from  time 
to  time  in  the  prophetic  Word,  there  could  be  no  room  for  any  such  conditional  element  as 
might  in  the  least  affect  the  question  whether  they  should  actually  come  to  pass  or  not ;  for 
they  were  matters  entering  into  the  very  core  of  the  divine  administration,  and  indissolubly 
linked  to  the  great  principles  on  which  from  the  first  all  was  destined  to  proceed.  As  con¬ 
cerns  them,  we  have  simply  to  do  with  the  omniscience  of  God  in  foreseeing,  his  veracity  in 
declaring,  and  his  overruling  providence  in  directing  what  should  come  to  pass. 

2.  “  Another  class  of  prophecies,  in  their  ostensible  character  and  design  widely  different 
from  the  preceding,  yet  much  akin  as  regards  the  point  now  under  consideration,  consists  of 
those  which,  from  time  to  time,  were  uttered  concerning  the  powers  and  kingdoms  that  stood 
in  a  rival  or  antagonistic  position  to  the  Kingdom  of  God.  It  is  not  such  prophecies  gener¬ 
ally,  as  respected  those  powers  and  kingdoms,  that  are  now  referred  to,  but  those  which  were 
given  forth  concerning  them,  addressed  uot  so  properly  to  them  as  to  the  people  of  God,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  allaying  what  naturally  awoke  fear  and  anxiety  in  the  minds  of  believers. 
Predictions  like  that  of  Jonah  to  the  Ninevites  belong  to  an  entirely  different  class ;  for  in 
this  there  was  a  direct  dealing  with  the  people  of  a  heathen  city  in  respect  to  their  sin  and 
liability  to  punishment ;  a  preaching  more  than  a  prediction  ;  and  both  preaching  and  pre¬ 
diction  entering  into  the  sphere  of  human  responsibility,  and  intended  to  operate  as  means 
of  moral  suasion.  Nineveh  was  not  at  that  time  viewed  as  occupying  a  hostile  position  to 
the  interests  of  God’s  kingdom  in  Israel,  but  as  itself  a  hopeful  field  for  spiritual  agency ; 
more  hopeful  indeed  than  Israel  itself,  and  fitted  to  tell  with  a  wholesome  influence  even  on 
the  people  of  the  Covenant.  The  mass  of  prophecies,  however,  uttered  respecting  worldly 
powers  and  states,  had  an  entirely  different  object.  Contemplating  these  as  rival,  and  for 
the  most  part  directly  antagonistic  forces,  they  were  mainly  intended  to  assure  the  hearts  of 
God’s  people  that  whatever  earthly  resources  and  glory  might  for  the  time  belong  to  those 
kingdoms,  all  was  destined  to  pass  away ;  that  their  dominion,  however  arrogant  and  pow¬ 
erful,  should  come  to  an  end  ;  while  that  kingdom  which  was  more  peculiarly  the  Lord’s, 
and  was  identified  with  his  covenant  of  grace  and  blessing,  should  survive  all  changes  and 
attain  to  an  everlasting  as  well  as  universal  supremacy.  Prophecies  of  this  description, 
therefore,  stood  in  a  very  close  relation  to  those  already  considered  ;  they  but  exhibited  the 
reverse  side  of  God’s  covenant  love  and  faithfulness.  If  the  purposes  of  grace  and  holiness 
connected  with  his  covenant  were  to  stand,  all  counter  authority  and  rival  dominion  must 
be  put  down  ;  the  safety  and  well-being  of  the  one  of  necessity  involved  the  destruction  of 
the  other.  And  to  certify  believers  that  such  would  be  the  result,  was  the  more  immediate 
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design  of  the  prophecies  in  question  ;  of  the  later  prophecy,  for  example,  uttered  respecting 
Nineveh  by  Nahum,  when  the  city  had  become  the  centre  of  a  God-opposing  monarchy  ;  and 
of  the  many  similar  predictions  scattered  through  the  prophetic  writings  concerning  Egypt* 
Babylon,  Assyria,  Edom,  and  the  surrounding  heathen  states. 

“  It  holds  of  this  class  of  prophecies  as  a  whole,  that  in  their  grand  aim  they  disclose  the 
settled  purposes  of  God  :  purposes  that  grow  out  of  the  essential  principles  of  his  character 
and  government ;  and  that  the  results  they  announce  are  consequently  to  be  regarded  as  of 
an  absolute  character.  As  concerned  the  kingdoms  themselves  whose  destinies  they  un¬ 
folded,  they  could  scarcely  be  said  to  become,  through  the  prophecies  in  question,  except  in 
a  very  limited  degree,  the  subjects  of  moral  treatment ;  for  the  prophecies  were  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  covenant  people  rather  than  to  them,  and  comparatively  few  of  the  heathen 
concerned  might  ever  have  come  to  any  distinct  knowledge  of  what  had  been  spoken. 

3.  “  Leaving  now  the  two  classes  of  prophecies  which  frpm  their  very  nature  can  possess 
little  or  nothing  of  a  conditional  element,  we  proceed  to  notice  those  which  purposely  and 
directly  bore  upon  men’s  responsibilities ;  those  which  by  means  of  promise  or  threatening 
placed  the  subjects  of  divine  revelation  under  the  peculiar  training  of  heaven.  Here  we 
find  from  the  sacred  records  that  the  conditional  element  has  often,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  been 
strikingly  exhibited  ;  and  it  must  always,  we  conceive,  be  virtually  if  not  formally  and  ex¬ 
pressly  found  intermingling  itself  with  prophetic  intimations  of  the  kind  in  question.  This 
conditionality  rests  upon  two  great  and  fundamental  principles.  The  first  of  these  is,  that 
in  God’s  prophetical  revelation  of  his  dealing  with  men  as  in  the  revelations  of  his  mind 
generally,  all  is  based  on  an  ethical  foundation  and  directed  to  an  ethical  aim ;  so  that  the 
prediction  should  never  be  viewed  apart  from  the  moral  considerations  on  account  of  or  in 
connection  with  which  it  was  uttered.  And  the  other  principle  is,  that  in  giving  intimations 
to  men  or  communities  of  approaching  good  or  evil,  God  speaks  as  in  other  parts  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  in  an  anthropomorphic  manner  ;  He  addresses  the  subjects  of  his  threatening  or  promise 
more  from  a  human  than  from  a  divine  point  of  view  ;  in  other  words,  He  adopts  that  mode  of 
representation  which  is  most  natural  to  men,  and  which  is  best  adapted  for  impressing  and 
influencing  their  minds. 

“  Let  us  take,  as  an  illustration  of  the  proper  working  of  these  principles,  the  striking  case 
of  Nineveh'  already  referred  to.  After  having  sent  his  prophet  to  announce  the  destruction 
of  Nineveh  in  a  specified  time,  the  Lord  suffered  the  prophecy  to  fall  into  abeyance,  re¬ 
frained  from  executing  the  threatened  doom,  or  in  the  language  of  Scripture,  He  repented  of 
the  evil  He  said  He  would  do  to  the  city,  because  of  the  moral  change  that  had  meanwhile 
taken  place  among  its  inhabitants,  as  manifested  in  their  turning  from  fheir  evil  ways.”  God 
acts  on  the  principles  of  righteousness,  and,  in  accordance  with  these,  He  must  change  his 
dealings  toward  men,  when  their  relation  to  Him  has  become  changed.  Shall  not  the  Judge 
of  all  the  earth  do  right  ?  (Gen.  xviii.  25).  “  Hear  now,  O  Israel,  is  not  my  way  equal  ? 

Are  not  your  ways  unequal  ?  When  a  righteous  man  turneth  away  from  his  righteousness 
and  committeth  iniquities,  and  dieth  in  them ;  for  the  iniquity  that  he  hath  done  shall  he 
die.  Again,  when  the  wicked  man  turneth  away  from  his  wickedness  that  he  hath  commit¬ 
ted,  and  doeth  that  which  is  lawful  and  right,  he  shall  save  his  soul  alive  ”  (Ezek.  xviii. 
25-27). 

After  these  preliminary  observations,  we  now  proceed  to  trace  the  stream  of  prophecy 
from  its  beginning  down  to  the  close  of  the  Old  Testament  Canon,  when,  as  if  expectant  of 
the  advent  of  its  great  subject,  it  comes  to  a  sudden  pause.  A  like  cessation  occurs  between 
Joshua  and  Samuel,  the  reasons  of  which  will  be  noticed  in  the  proper  place.  •  With  the 
exception  of  these  two  periods  of  cessation,  and  perhaps  of  some  others,  either  not  men¬ 
tioned  or  not  so  distinctly  marked,  prophecy  flows  on  with  widening  channel,  until  it  reaches 
its  appointed  limits.  In  the  time  of  Abraham  it  takes  a  double,  though  not  a  divergent 
course.  This  was  necessary,  as  in  him  we  have  the  first  point  of  union,  in  prophecy,  of  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  dispensations ;  and  from  this  era  it  takes  up  and  preserves  a  twofold 
character  related  to  them  both. 

The  date  and  origin  of  the  predictions  of  prophecy  are  coeval  with  the  earliest  history 
Date  of  of  man.  This  history  is  that  of  his  creation,  sin,  and  fall.  No  sooner  had  he 

propheej.  fallen  than  prophecy  intimated  a  way  of  recovery.  The  first  prediction  was 
given  in  mercy  :  it  contained  a  promise  adapted  to  man’s  forfeited  condition.  This  was  the 
promise  of  a  Redeemer,  ‘who  was  appointed  to  bruise  the  serpent’s  head,  that  is,  to  spoil  the 
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tempter  of  his  triumph,  which  could  only  be  done  by  repairing  the  loss  suffered  by  trans¬ 
gression.  This  original  promise  is  the  dawn  of  prophecy.  Man  was  not  driven  from  Para¬ 
dise,  until  prophecy  had  given  him  some  pledge  of  hope  and  consolation. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  into  an  exposition  of  this  first  prophecy.  Its  general 
meaning  is  that  a  redemption  will  succeed  the  fall.  The  person  of  the  Redeemer,  The  Prote- 
who  is  to  bruise  the  serpent's  head,  is  not  clearly  revealed  in  the  terms  of  the 
prediction.  We  are  not,  however,  to  infer  that  our  first  parents  had  no  more  prophecy, 
instruction  on  the  subject  than  that  contained  in  the  terms  of  the  promise.  God  ill- 15 
may  have  communicated  much  to  them,  which  the  sacred  historian  has  not  recorded. 
Their  faith  may  have  been  directed  to  One,  whose  sacrifice  was  typified  by  the  sacri¬ 
fices  that  they  offered. 

This  first  prediction  may  serve  to  point  out  something  of  the  general  aim  and  design 
of  all  the  rest.  At  the  least,  it  opens  to  us  one  comprehensive  subject,  in  which  the 
whole  human  race  is  concerned.  And  since  this  subject  was  the  first  that  introduced 
the  revelations  of  prophecy,  we  may  reasonably  suppose  that  it  was  a  principal  one 
always  in  view,  and  that  other  predictions,  when  they  did  not  specifically  relate,  might 
yet  be  subservient,  to  it,  by  promoting  other  purposes,  which  purposes,  however,  centered  in 
the  chief  design.  For  prophecy  having  begun  with  the  prospect  of  man’s  redemptioq,  could 
be  directed,  in  its  subsequent  course,  to  nothing  greater.  And  such  the  fact  appears,  when 
we  draw  to  a  point  the  multiplied  predictions  of  the  Old  Testament. 

The  limits  and  range  of  prophecy  were  as  extensive  at  the  first  as  they  were  afterward. 
The  promise  of  the  redemption  of  our  race  was  given  to  Adam.  This  was 
the  first  promise,  and  the  last  of  the  prophets  could  not  go  beyond  it.  For  JndnSg^of 
man's  redemption  begun  in  the  present  world,  and  completed  in  heaven,  is  a  prophecy 
work  which  extends  itself  to  the  whole  duration  of  his  existence,  and  runs  out  ^ngiTeat* 
into  the  infinitude  of  the  divine  mercy.  The  scope  of  prophecy  was,  therefore,  fint  as  they  \ 
as  large  at  the  first  as  it  was  in  later  ages.  No  prophet,  as  has  been  intimated,  were  *fter- 
ever  went  beyond  redemption,  though  more  precise  discoveries  of  it  were  made  ward*‘ 
through  every  subsequent  age  of  revelation. 

During  the  antediluvian  period,  there  is  no  intimation,  in  the  Mosaic  narrative,  of  the 
prophetic  gift.  But  in  the  New  Testament,  we  have  two  distinct  references  to  other  ant(y_ 
such  an  exercise.  The  first  is  2  Pet  ii.  5,  which  speaks  of  Noah  as  a  preacher  diiuvi&n 
of  righteousness.  He  is  not  called  a  prophet  in  this  passage,  but  merely  a  proph6clm‘ 
preacher  of  righteousness.  The  act,  however,  of  building  the  ark,  was  clearly  prophetic  of 
the  approaching  deluge ;  and  Noah  doubtless  accompanied  his  action  by  words,  when 
preaching  righteousness  he  called  upon  the  people  to  repent,  so  that  they  might  avert  the 
impending  wrath.  The  second  is  Jude  14,  15  :  M  And  Enoch  also,  the  seventh  from 
Adam,  prophesied  of  these,  saying,  Behold,  the  Lord  cometh  with  ten  thousand  of  his  saints, 
to  execute  judgment  upon  all,  and  to  convince  all  that  are  ungodly  among  them  of  all 
their  ungodly  deeds  which  they  have  ungodly  committed,  and  of  all  their  hard  speeches 
which  ungodly  sinners  have  spoken  against  him.”  This  was  the  warning,  uttered  by 
prophecy,  of  the  coming  catastrophe,  which  swept  the  sinners  of  the  antediluvian  world 
from  the  earth  ;  and  it  is  a  warning  against  all  the  ungodly  that  a  similar  doom  awaits  them, 
unless  they  repent. 

The  first  general  execution  of  God's  general  judgment  upon  sin  was  the  Flood,  which 
formed  an  epoch  dividing  the  old  world  and  the  new.  So  great  a  crisis  of  the  world's  his¬ 
tory  was  not  permitted  to  pass  without  the  intervening  warnings  of  prophecy.  To  the  one 
righteous  man  and  his  family  the  deluge  was  foretold.  The  ark  itself  was  a  visible  prophetic 
warning  to  a  wicked  world. 

The  prophecy  delivered  to  Noah,  after  the  Flood,  had  reference  to  that  overwhelming 
catastrophe.  The  occurrence  of  a  heavy  rain  would  naturally  produce  in  the 
minds  of  men  the  fear  of  a  second  Deluge.  To  relieve  them  from  any  such  deHwed  to 
apprehension,  and  to  assure  them  of  an  orderly  succession  and  return  of  the  Noah,  immo- 
seasons,  God  graciously  promised  to  Noah,  that  “  While  the  earth  remaineth, 
seedtime  and  harvest,  and  cold  and  heat,  and  summer  and  winter  shall  not  cease.'* 

With  this  promise  is  connected  a  second  grant  to  man  of  dominion  over  the  creatures  and 
over  the  earth.  To  confirm  this  promise  God  set  his  “  bow  in  the  cloud,’*  that  it  should 
l  Hengftraberg’fl  Ckristology  of  Ik *  Old  Testament,  The  ProteraageUum,  vol.  I.  p.  4.  Edinburgh :  T.  &  T.  Clark,  1868. 
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“be  a  token  of  a  covenant,”  that  “  neither  shall  all  flesh  be  cut  off  any  moire  by  the  waters 
of  a  flood  ;  neither  shall  there  any  more  be  a  flood  to  destroy  the  earth.”  *  Thus  prophecy 
reflected  its  light  from  the  bow  that  spanned  the  earth,  after  the  waters  had  retired  from  its 
surface,  and  gave  to  man  the  assurance  of  natural  mercies  and  blessings  (Gen.  viiL  22 ; 
ix.  2,  9-17). 

“  And  he  said,  Cursed  be  Canaan  ;  a  servant  of  servants  shall  he  be  unto  his  brethren. 
Prediction  of  And  he  said,  Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of  Shem ;  and  Canaan  shall  be  his  ser- 
wninC°nhto  vant*  shall  ^krge  Japheth,  and  he  shall  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem ;  and 

•ons.DgG«n.  Canaan  shall  be  his  servant.”  This  passage  contains  a  curse  upon  Canaan,  and 
ix.  25,  26,  a  blessing  upon  Shem  and  Japheth.  Both  the  curse  and  the  blessing,  as  the 
tenor  of  the  prophecy  clearly  shows,  are  not  to  be  restricted  to  the  individuals 
named,  but  extend  to  their  posterity.  Just  as  in  the  subsequent  prophecies  concerning  Ish- 
mael,  Jacob,  Esau,  and  the  twelve  patriarchs,  we  look  for  the  fulfillment  among  their  de¬ 
scendants,  so  in  the  present  instance  we  must  look  for  it  among  the  tribes  and  nations  that 
sprang  from  these  three  sons  of  Noah. 

This  prophecy  announces  a  high  degree  of  prosperity  to  Shorn  and  Japheth.  The  na¬ 
ture  of  this  prosperity  is  indicated,  in  regard  to  Shem,  in  two  ways:  (1.)  God  is  not 
called  by  the  name  Eiohim,  expressive  of  his  general  relation  to  the  world,  but  by  the  name 
Jehovah,  which  refers  to  his  revelation  and  to  his  institutions  for  man’s  redemption.  (2.) 
Jehovah  is  styled  the  “  God  of  Shem.”  Both  imply  that  God  would  sustain  to  the  posterity 
of  Shem  a  relation  entirely  peculiar,  favor  them  with  revelations  of  his  will,  and  make  them 
partakers  of  his  temporal  and  spiritual  blessings.1 

The  blessing  pronounced  upon  Japheth  (ver.  27),  is  differently  understood  by  interpreters. 
The  verb  rendered  “enlarge,”  forms  a  paronomasia  with  the  proper  name  Japheth,  and 
means  :  to  persuade ,  to  entice,  to  allure.  Hence  some  interpreters  (see  Calvin  on  the  pas¬ 
sage)  translate  it  thus:  “  Alliciat  Deus  Japhetum,  ut  habitet  in  tentoriis  Semi.”  Other  in¬ 
terpreters  give  to  the  word  the  meaning,  to  be  broad,  and  understand  it  in  the  sense 

that  God  shall  give  Japheth  a  numerous  posterity,  who  shall  possess  widely  extended  ter¬ 
ritories.  This  is  the  interpretation  of  most  of  the  ancient  versions,  and  is  the  one  most 
generally  received.  The  accomplishment  of  this  prediction  has  been  pointed  out  in  the 
fact,  that  the  descendants  of  Japheth  have  not  only  gained  possession  of  all  Europe,  but  also 
of  a  large  portion  of  Asia. 

Another  difference  of  opinion  has  arisen  in  regard  to  the  subject  of  the  verb 
According  to  a  very  ancient  interpretation  is  to  be  supplied.  The  verse  will  then 

read :  “  God  shall  enlarge  Japheth  and  shall  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem.”  This  would  in¬ 
timate  that,  while  God  would  enlarge  Japheth,  He  would  manifest  himself  in  a  peculiar 
manner  to  Shem.  Taking  this  view  of  it,  the  prediction  would  be  fulfilled,  when  the  She- 
kinah  (derived  from  the  verb,  in  this  verse,  rendered  “  shall  dwell”),  the  visible  symbol  of 
the  divine  glory,  dwelt  in  the  Tabernacle,  afterward  in  the  Temple,  and  finally  in  the  highest 
sense,  when  “  the  Word  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us,  and  we  beheld  his  glory,  the 
glory  as  of  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father,  full  of  grace  and  truth  ”  (John  i.  14).  This 
view,  however,  for  exegetieal  reasons,  has  been  rejected  by  the  ablest  critics,  and  Japheth  is 
made  the  subject  of  the  verb  “  shall  dwell.”  2 

Some,  who  take  Japheth  to  be  the  subject,  regard  dtt?  not  as  a  proper  name,  but  as  an 
appellation — name ,  illustrious  najpe,  renown .  “May  God  give  to  Japheth  an  extended 
country,  may  he  dwell  in  renowned  habitations.”  Gesenius  adopts  this  view  in  his  Hebrew 
Lexicon.  (See  Ges.,  Heb .  Lex.,  s.  v.  DO?-)  But,  Hengstenbcrg  remarks,  “It  is  in  the 
highest  degree  unnatural  to  suppose  that  Dtt?  is  here  suddenly  employed  in  a  totally  different 
meaning  from  that  which  it  has  in  the  verse  before,  and  no  one  would  resort  to  such  an  in¬ 
terpretation  except  from  extreme  necessity.”  1 

Abraham  caine  originally  from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees.  When  he  was  seventy-five  years  old, 
Call  of  Abr»*  the  Lord  said  unto  him  :  “  Get  thee  out  of  thy  country,  and  from  thy  kindred, 
h““  *nd  and  from  thy  father’s  house,  unto  a  land  that  I  will  show  thee :  and  I  will  make 

1  Henge  ten  berg’s  Christology  on  Geo.  ix.  18-27,  vol.  i.  pp.  20-28.  Edinburgh :  T.  St  T.  Clark,  1868. 

9  Ibid ,  toI.  i.  pp.  81-88. 

«  Ibid ,  rol.  I.  p.  32. 
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of  thee  a  great  nation,  and  I  will  bless  thee,  and  make  thy  name  great ;  and  thou  prophecy 
shalt  be  a  blessing :  and  I  will  bless  them  that  bless  thee,  and  curse  him  that 

curseth  thee ;  and  in  thee  shall  all  families  of  the  earth  be  blessed. . 

And  the  Lord  appeared  unto  Abram,  and  said,  Unto  thy  seed  will  I  give  this  land  "  (Gen. 
xii.  1-7). 

In  these  promises,  prophecy  begins  to  make  its  larger  revelations  of  the  objects  of  faith. 
Two  predictions  are  here  made  to  him  and  repeated  in  Gen.  xiii.  14-17 ;  xv.  1-7,  13-16; 
XYii.  1—8 ;  xxii.  15—18.  One  of  these  relates  to  the  possession  of  the  land  of  Canaan  by 
his  posterity ;  and  the  other,  to  the  universal  blessing  of  mankind  in  him,  and  (xxii.  18)  in 
his  seed. 

This  mixed  subject  requires  distinct  notice,  since  we  have  here  the  first  point  of  union  in 
prophecy  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  dispensations  ;  and  since  from  this  era  prophecy  takes 
up  and  preserves  a  twofold  character  related  to  both.  The  possession  of  the  land  of  Canaan 
by  Abraham's  descendants  identifies  itself  with  the  organization  of  the  Hebrew  people  into 
a  nation.  It  therefore  leads  us  into  that  dispensation  which  includes  the  Law  of  Moses  and 
the  Theocracy,  under  which  were  transmitted  the  divine  promises  and  revelations  down  to 
the  era  of  the  Gospel.  This  is  the  part  of  the  divine  economy  resting  on  the  promise  of 
the  land  of  Canaan.  The  universal  blessing  of  the  human  race  is  the  original  promise  made 
to  our  first  parents.  It  is  repeated  and  confirmed  to  Abraham,  with  the  provision  that  the 
blessing  of  “  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  ”  should  spring  from  his  seed.  Through  the  me¬ 
dium  of  this  promise,  and  perhaps  in  other  ways,  Abraham  saw  tie  Saviour's  day  and  was 
glad  (John  viii.  56). 

Islitnael  and  Esau  were  the  subjects  of  prophecy ;  but  as  they  are  not  in  the  line  of  the 
inheritance,  and  of  “  the  seed,"  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  anything  more  than  The  pranlm 
barely  to  mention  the  fact.  The  case  of  Isaac  and  Jacob  is  different.  They  are 
in  the  line  of  the  promise,  and  form  distinct  links  in  the  chain  of  its  fulfillment.  confine  to 
The  promises  made  to  Abraham  were  repeated  and  confirmed  to  them  (Gen.  Isaac  and 
xxvi.  2—5  ;  xxviii.  18-15 ;  xlvi.  2-4).  The  prophecy  (xlvi.  2-4)  in  part  repeats,  Jmcob- 
in  part  fills  up  the  one  given  to  Abraham  (xv.  13,  14).  The  addition  made  in  the  prophecy 
to  Jacob  is  to  show  that  Egypt  was  to  be  the  land  of  the  last  intermediate  abode  and 
increase  of  his  race,  —  a  particular,  which  had  not  been  specified  before,  but  was  now  sup¬ 
plied  at  the  time,  when  Jacob  was  invited  by  Joseph  to  go  down  to  Egypt,  during  the 
famine.  This  was  an  important  crisis  in  the  history  of  his  family,  and  required  the  inter¬ 
position  of  prophecy  to  calm  his  fears  and  explain  to  him  the  end  that  God  had  in  view  in 
the  circumstances  that  induced  him  to  remove  from  Canaan  to  the  land  of  the  Nile. 

Omitting  the  prophecy  of  Jacob  respecting  the  sons  of  Joseph,  we  enter  upon  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  that,  delivered  on  his  death-bed,  concerning  his  own  sons.  He  pre-  Prophecy  of 
dieted  to  them  distinctly  some  striking  points  in  the  future  condition  of  the  twelve  Jaoob  on  w* 
tribes,  which  were  to  spring  from  them.  These  points  were  very  unlike  in  their  death  bed* 
kind,  and  comprised  a  variety  of  detenhinate  particulars.  The  general  scope  of  this  prophecy, 
however,  is  that  it  is  directed  to  the  land  of  Canaan,  anjl  that  it  distributes  the  tribes  in 
that  country  with  a  particularity  of  lot,  under  a  geographical  restriction,  which  makes 
it  clear  that  Canaan  is  the  field  of  the  prophecy,  even  if  the  explanation  were  not  sub¬ 
joined  :  “  Behold,  I  die ;  but  God  shall  be  with  you,  and  bring  you  again  unto  the  land  of 
your  fathers  ”  (Gen.  xlviii.  21). 

A  very  remarkable  feature  of  this  prophecy  is,  that  it  foretold  that  his  twelve  sons  should 
be  the  founders  of  the  same  number  of  tribes,  by  a  perpetuation  of  descendants  to  each.  It 
was  with  reference  to  this  fact  that  the  inheritance  of  the  land  of  Canaan  was  apportioned 
to  them.  That  such  a  disposition  of  the  inheritance  should  take  effect,  in  all  its  particulars, 
would  seem  very  improbable  to  any  one  viewing  the  matter  from  the  contingency  of  a  con¬ 
tinued  male  offspring  to  each  of  the  sons,  in  a  numerous  and  distant  issue.  But  the  grant 
was  from  Him,  who  divided  to  the  nations  their  inheritance,  and  who,  when  He  separated 
the  sons  of  Adam,  set  the  bounds  of  the  people  according  to  the  number  of  the  children 
of  Israel  (Deut  xxxii.  8).  Prophecy  declared  his  puqiose. 

The  time  of  this  prophecy  is  worthy  of  notice.  The  aged  patriarch,  under  the  divine 
command,  had  settled,  with  his  family,  in  Egypt  The  land  of  Goshen  had  been  given 
to  them  for  their  use.  The  “new  king  over  Egypt,  who  knew  not  Joseph,"  had  not 
yet  appeared.  Joseph  was  still  governor  of  the  land,  and  the  prospects  of  his  brethren 
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were  more  flattering  than  they  could  have  been  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  Lest,  therefore,  the 
antecedent  predictions  in  regard  to  Canaan  should  be  forgotten  by  their  abode  and  domesti¬ 
cation  in  a  foreign  country,  the  most  specific  disclosure  is  made  to  them  as  to  their  subse¬ 
quent  enjoyment  and  partition  of  their  inheritance,  which  had  been  originally  assured  to 
their  fathers.  This  was  the  third  time  that  the  promise  of  their  return  from  Egypt 
was  given ;  and  their  minds  were  now  turned  more  distinctly  and  forcibly  to  the  object  of 
God’s  promise,  by  the  distribution  of  Canaan  among  the  twelve  tribes,  that  were  to  spring 
from  the  twelve  sons  of  Israel. 

Much  has  been  written  concerning  that  portion  of  this  prophecy,  which  relates  to  Judah. 
The  critical  investigation  of  it  does  not  fall  in  with  our  present  purpose.  It  contains  a 
prominent  revelation  of  two  things  :  first,  the  prolonged  duration  of  power  in  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  as  distinguished  from  the  rest ;  second,  the  cessation  of  that  power  on  the  coming  of 
Shiloh,  to  whom  the  gathering  of  the  people  should  be.  The  meaning  of  the  prophecy, 
says  Hengstcnberg,  “is,  that  the  tribe  of  Judah  should  not  lose  the  dominion  until  he  attain 
to  its  highest  realization  by  Shiloh  who  should  be  descended  from  him,  and  to  whom  all  the 
nations  of  die  earth  should  render  obedience.”  1 

'There  is  a  singular  fitness  in  the  union  of  this  Messianic  prediction  with  the  other  branches 
of  the  dying  patriarch’s  prophecy.  For  his  prophecy  is  the  first  place  in  Scripture,  which 
exhibits  or  implies  the  constitution  of  the  twelve  tribes,  under  which  their  state  was  after¬ 
ward  to  be  moulded  and  governed.  As  soon  as  prophecy  recognized  this  division  and 
arrangement  of  the  tribes,  it  set  its  mark  upon  that  tribe,  which  was  destined  to  have  the 
preeminence  over  the  others,  and  the  privilege  of  a  nearer  union  with  the  advent  of  Christ. 
When  the  form  of  tribes  began  to  be  seen,  the  Christian  subject,  in  relation  to  those 
tribes,  is  immediately  introduced.  It  was  joined  with  the  first  general  promise  of  Canaan  ; 
it  was  joined  with  the  partition  of  that  land,  and  specifically  with  the  tribal  constitution. 

Patriarchal  prophecy  was  a  preparation  for  the  covenant  of  Canaan.  And  because  it 
Patriarchal  was  so,  there  is  on  that  account  a  great  analogy  seen  to  subsist  in  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  light  of  prophecy,  and  the  succession  of  the  Mosaic  and  Christian 
covenants.  Patriarchal  prophecy  sustains  very  much  the  same  relation  to  the 
former,  that  later  prophecy  does  to  the  latter.  Not  only  is  the  promise  of  Canaan 
in  patriarchal  prophecy  most  explicit ;  but  the  years  are  numbered  to  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  possession  of  it.  Four  hundred  years  were  foretold  to  Abraham  (Gen.  xv.  13). 
A  definite  time  was  likewise  foretold  to  Daniel  (Dan.  ix.  24,  25,  26,  27),  The  varied  pre¬ 
dictions  of  patriarchal  prophecy  tend  to  Canaan,  as  the  predictions  of  later  prophecy  centre 
in  the  Gospel.  This  general  analogy,  which  obtains  in  the  structure  of  prophecy,  in  its  two 
principal  periods,  —  the  one  preceding  the  Law,  the  other  subsequent  to  it,  —  may  contribute 
to  fix  our  judgment,  in  each  case,  of  its  use,  and  to  illustrate  the  accordance  and  harmony 
in  its  most  essential  features. 

There  is,  however,  a  groat  difference  in  the  prophecies  of  these  two  periods.  Before  the 
Law  prophecy  says  nothing  of  Moses,  the  Jewish  legislator,  and  the  mediator  of 
the  covenant  of  Canaan.  After  the  Law,  when  the  people  of  Israel  were  in 
possession  of  the  land  promised  to  their  fathers,  prophecy  abounds  with  predictions,  not  only 
of  the  Gospel  .covenant,  but  also  of  the  Messiah.  His  person,  his  nature,  his  work,  and 
his  character.  This  distinction  is  due  to  Him,  who  is  Lord  of  all.  “  Moses  verily  was 
faithful  in  all  his  house  as  a  servant ;  but  Christ  as  a  Son  over  his  own  house”  (Heb.  iiL 
5,  6).’ 

The  deliverance  from  Egypt  was  the  step,  in  God’s  providence,  preparatory  to  the 
Prophecy  institution  of  the  Law,  and  to  the  possession  of  Canaan  connected  with  it ; 
contemporary  and  this  deliverance  itself  was  the  accomplishment  of  one  principal  part  of  ante¬ 
cedent  prophecy. 

In  its  relation  to  the  past  the  Law  depended  upon  the  Abrahamic  covenant 
(Gal.  iii.  17-24).  That  covenant,  as  we  have  already  seen,  had  a  twofold  char¬ 
acter.  It  contained  the  spiritual  promise  of  the  Messiah,  which  was  given  to  the 
Jews,  as  representatives  of  the  whole  human  race,  and  as  guardians  of  a  treasure, 
in  which  all  families  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed.  This  would  prepare  the 

1  Ckristology  on  Gen.  xlix.  8-10,  rol.  i.  p.  62.  Edinburgh  :  T.  &  T.  Clark,  1868. 

•2  Davison  On  Prophecy,  p.  70.  Sixth  Edition.  Oxford,  1866. 
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Jewish  nation  to  be  the  centre  of  the  unity  of  all  mankind.  But  it  contained  Abrahamie 
also  the  temporal  promises  subsidiary  to  the  former,  and  needed  in  order  to  Covenant, 
preserve  intact  the  nation,  through  which  the  race  of  man  should  be  educated  and  prepared 
for  the  coming  of  the  Redeemer.  These  promises  were  special,  given  distinctly  to  the  Jews 
as  a  nation,  and,  so  far  as  they  were  considered  in  themselves,  calculated  to  separate  them 
from  other  nations  of  the  earth.  It  follows  that  there  should  be  in  the  law  a  corresponding 
duality  of  nature.  There  would  be  much  in  it  that  is  peculiar  to  the  Jews,  local,  special, 
and  transitory  ;  but  the  fundamental  principles,  on  which  it  is  based,  must  be  universal, 
because  it  expresses  the  will  of  an  unchanging  God,  and  springs  from  relations  to  Him, 
inherent  in  human  nature,  and,  therefore,  perpetual  and  universal  in  their  application. 

The  nature  of  this  relation  of  the  Law  to  the  promise  is  clearly  pointed  out.  The  belief 
in  God  as  the  Redeemer  of  man,  and  the  hope  of  his  manifestation  as  such  in  Relation  of 
the  person  of  the  Messiah,  involved  the  belief  that  the  spiritual  power  must  be 
superior  to  all  carnal  obstructions,  and  that  there  was  in  man  a  spiritual  element,  *  ro 
which  could  rule  his  life  by  communion  with  a  spirit  from  above.  But  it  involved  also  the 
idea  of  an  antagonistic  power  of  evil,  from  which  man  was  to  be  redeemed,  existing  in  each 
individual,  and  existing  also  in  the  world  at  large.  The  Promise  was  the  witness  of  the  one 
truth,  the  Law  was  the  declaration  of  the  other.  It  was  added  because  of  transgressions. 
In  the  individual  it  stood  between  his  better  and  his  worse  self ;  in  the  world,  between  the 
Jewish  nation,  as  the  witness  of  the  spiritual  promise,  and  the  heathendom,  which  groaned 
under  the  power  of  the  flesh.1 

The  relation  of  the  Law  to  the  future  might  be  viewed  under  various  aspects.  But  our 
object  is  to  view  it  in  its  bearing  upon  the  coming  of  our  Lord  and  the  dispensa-  Relation  of 
tiou  of  the  Gospel.  In  doing  this  we  are  guided  by  the  general  principle  laid  016 
down  in  Heb.  vii.  19 :  44  the  law  made  nothing  perfect/'  In  its  moral  aspect  it  * 
bore  the  stamp  of  insufficiency.  It  declared  the  authority  of  truth  and  goodness  over  man’s 
will,  and  it  took  for  granted  the  existence  of  a  spirit  in  man,  whi^h  could  recognize  that 
authority  ;  but  it  did  no  more.  Its  presence  detected  the  existence  and  t^ie  sinfulness  of  sin, 
as  alien  alike  to  God's  will  and  man's  true  nature ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  brought  out 
with  more  vehement  and  desperate  antagonism  the  power  of  sin  dwelling  in  man  as  fallen 
(Rom.  vii.  7-25).  It  only  showed,  therefore,  the  need  of  a  Saviour  from  sin,  and  of  an 
indwelling  power,  which  would  enable  man  to  conquer  the  power  of  evil.  Hence  it  bore 
witness  of  its  own  insufficiency  and  led  men  to  Christ  (Gal.  iii.  24). 

The  Law  had  relation  to  Christ  in  its  sacrificial  and  ceremonial  aspect  also.  The  whole 
system  of  sacrifices  was  typical ;  and  on  their  typical  character  their  virtue  depended.  The 
priesthood  was  typical.  Sacrifices  declared  the  need  of  atonement;  the  priesthood,  the 
possibility  of  mediation ;  and  yet  in  themselves  they  did  nothing  to  realize  either.  Thus 
again  the  Law  led  to  Him,  who  is  at  once  the  only  Mediator  and  true  sacrifice.  In  this  way 
the  Law,  especially  in  its  sacrificial  and  ceremonial  aspect,  was  a  standing  prophecy  of  Christ. 
It  trained  and  guided  men  to  the  acceptance  of  the  Messiah,  in  his  threefold  character  of 
Prophet,  Priest,  and  King ;  and  then  its  work  being  done,  it  became,  in  the  minds  of  all 
those  who  trusted  in  it,  not  only  an  incumbrance  but  a  snare.  To  resist  its  claim  to  allegi¬ 
ance  was,  therefore,  a  matter  of  life  and  death  in  the  days  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  and,  in  a 
less  degree,  in  subsequent  ages  of  the  church.  44  Christ  is  the  end  of  the  law  for  righteous¬ 
ness  to  every  one  that  believeth  ”  (Rom.  x.  4). 

The  first  prediction  concerning  Christ  after  the  promulgation  of  the  Law,  was  that  of 
Balaam,  which  was  coincident  with  the  approach  of  the  Israelites  to  Canaan. 

This  diviner  was  summoned  by  the  King  of  Moab  to  interrupt,  by  his  curse,  the 
progress  of  God's  chosen  people.  His  will  to  that  effect  was  not  wanting ;  but 
it  was  overruled.  A  word  of  true  prophecy  was  put  into  his  mouth,  and  he  was 
constrained  to  bless  those,  whom  he  wished  to  curse.  44  I  shall  see  him,  but  not 
now ;  I  shall  behold  him,  but  not  nigh ;  there  shall  come  a  star  out  of  Jacob, 
and  a  sceptre  shall  rise  out  of  Israel,  and  shall  smite  the  corners  of  Moab,  and 
destroy  all  the  children  of  Sheth.” 

Some  have  sought  the  star  and  sceptre  of  Balaam’s  prophecy  and  professed  to  have 
found  them  in  David.  A  sceptre  may  be  found  in  him  ;  but  the  sceptre  and  the  star  of  the 
prophecy  are  probably  to  be  found  in  Him,  who  is  44  the  root  and  the  offspring  of  David,  and 

1  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible ,  art.  "  Law  of  Mooes." 
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the  bright  and  morning  star11  (Bey.  xxii.  16).  The  vision  of  the  prophet's  mind  carried  him 
into  futurity,  and  perhaps  the  expression,  “  I  shall  see  him,  but  not  now,”  is  expressive  of 
something  more  than  an  ideal  vision  :  it  may  be  the  mysterious  foreboding  of  that  real  sight, 
which  all  shall  have,  when  “  He  cometh  with  clouds  and  every  eye  shall  see  Him  ”  (Rev. 
i.  7). 

Though  some  deny  the  application  of  this  prophecy  to  Christ,  and  think  that  it  is  com¬ 
pletely  fulfilled  in  David,  it  is  only,  we  think,  in  those  points,  wherein  the  kingdom  of  David 
is  typical  of  that  of  the  Messiah.  Men  in  the  age  of  David  would  not  be  likely  to  find  its 
fulfillment  in  him ;  for  they  found  in  his  time  other  predictions  opening  the  designs  of  God 
to  a  greater  extent.  It  was  a  principle  of  ancient  prophecy  that  it  was  constantly  advan¬ 
cing,  in  some  or  other  of  its  prospects,  until  the  point  of  rest  was  given  to  so  many  of  them, 
in  the  advent  and  religion  of  Christ 

“  The  Lord  thy  God  will  raise  up  unto  thee  a  Prophet  from  the  midst  of  thee,  of  thy 
brethren,  like  unto  me ;  unto  him  ye  shall  hearken.” 

The  scope  of  this  prophecy  is  decided  by  its  origin  and  occasion.  The  Israel¬ 
ites  could  not  endure  the  voice  and  fire  of  Mount  Sinai.  They  asked  for  an  in¬ 
termediate  messenger  between  God  and  them,  who  should  temper  the  awfulness 
of  his  voice,  and  impart  to  them  his  will  in  a  milder  way.  In  answer  to  their 
prayer,  God  declares  that  they  had  well  spoken,  and  that  He  would  accordingly  raise  up 
unto  them  a  Prophet  such  as  they  desired  (Deut.  xviii.  16,  17,  18). 

Three  general  views  of  this  passage  have  found  their  separate  advocates.  The  first  is  that 
is  used  in  a  collective  sense,  and  that  it  includes  the  prophets  of  all  periods ;  the 
second,  that  it  has  exclusive  reference  to  Christ ;  tjie  third,  that  WOJ  is  used  in  a  collective 
sense ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  promise  is  completely  fulfilled  only  by  the  mission  of  Christ, 
in  whom  the  idea  of  the  prophetic  order  was  completely  realized. 

The  context  (vers.  20-22)  would  seem  to  indicate  that  an  order  and  succession  of  prophets 
were  contemplated ;  but  that  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  view,  that  the  Prophet  like  unto 
Moses  was  to  be  some  one  Person,  whose  mission  should  be  to  reveal  the  divine  will  in  a  way 
differing  from  the  terrors  of  the  Law  given  from  Mount  Sinai.  In  this  sense  it  is  understood 
in  the  Gospel  history  (John  v.  46,  and  i.  45 ;  Luke  xxiv.  44 ;  Acts  iii.  22,  23  ;  Acts  vii. 
37  ;  Matth.  xvii.  5).1  So  it  has  been  understood  from  the  earliest  times  by  most  interpreters 
in  the  Christian  Church  and  by  the  older  Jews. 

To  justify  its  application  to  Christ  the  resemblance  between  Him  and  Moses  has  been 
drawn  out  into  a  variety  of  particulars,  some  of  which  may  be  regarded  as  fanciful.  The 
great  and  essential  characters  of  similitude  between  them  are  in  the  fullness  and  luminous 
intuition  of  their  communications  with  God,  the  magnitude  of  the  revelations  made  by  them, 
and  the  institution  of  a  religion  founded  upon  these  revelations. 

There  is  another  resemblance  included  in  the  scope  of  the  prediction,  resting  in  a  quality, 
which  began  with  Moses.  Before  his  time  the  greater  part  of  prophecy  had  been  communi¬ 
cated  in  oracles  and  visions  from  God  to  individuals.  When  the  patriarchs  were  inspired  to 
prophesy,  it  was  only  upon  the  occasion  ;  they  had  no  constant  recognized  office  of  that 
nature.  “  A  prophet  raised  up  from  among  his  brethren,”  and  set  forth  as  the  declared  in¬ 
terpreter  of  God’s  will,  a  living  oracle  of  divine  communication,  was  unknown  until  the 
mission  of  Moses.  In  this  particular  he  resembled  Christ,  the  Prophet  of  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament. 

The  circumstances,  under  which  the  children  of  Israel  were  organized  into  a  nation  in  the 
Temporal  wilderness,  are  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  any  other  nation.  They  were 
prophecy  placed  under  the  regimen  of  their  law,  obedience  to  which  was  strictly  enjoined 
frtth  thepro-  uPon  In  case  of  disobedience,  Moses,  their  prophet,  denounced  upon  them, 

mitigation  of  along  with  the  dissolution  of  their  polity,  captivity,  and  dispersion,  sufferings  of 
the  Law.  unexampled  severity  (Deut.  xxviii.,  xxix). 

It  is  a  striking  fact  in  the  delivery  of  this  prophecy,  that  it  comes  from  the  legislator  of 
the  commonwealth.  It  is  concurrent  with  the  foundation  of  that  commonwealth.  It  is  not 
like  man’s  wisdom  to  anticipate  the  downfall  of  his  own  works,  at  the  moment  when  they 
come  fresh  from  his  hands.  But  it  is  like  the  wisdom  of  God  to  predict  the  fall  of  things, 

i  Borne  of  these  reference*  affirm  only  that  Hoses  wrote  of  Christ.  The  pertinency  of  Matthew  aril.  5  lies  in  the  la* 
eiause,  "  hear  ye  him/'  compared  with  the  Last  clause  of  Deut.  xviii.  15 
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which  are  appointed  to  a  great  change,  at  a  time  when  appearances  are  most  remote  from 
it,  and  when  the  state  of  things  dictates  other  feelings  and  opposite  anticipations.  The  ap¬ 
proaching  settlement  of  the  chosen  people  in  Canaan,  is  the  time  when  their  ruin  and  their 
expulsion  from  that  land  are  introduced  to  view.  In  the  land  of  Canaan  they  found  a  domi¬ 
cile  for  their  Law,  and  an  investiture  of  their  covenant ;  and  then  prophecy  ceased  for  a 


From  Moses  to  Samuel  there  is  an  interval  without  prophecy ;  from  Samuel  to  Malachi 
there  is  continuity  of  prophecy  ;  from  Malachi  to  Christ  there  is  another  interval 
without  prophecy. 

That  there  was  an  intermission  of  the  prophetic  gift  may  be  proved  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  arguments:  — 

(l.)  The  silence  of  the  sacred  record. 

(2.)  By  the  union  of  Samuel  with  Moses,  when  the  prophets  of  God  are  men¬ 
tioned  together  (Jer.  xv.  1  ;  compare  Ps.  xcix.  6). 

(3.)  By  the  implication  of  Paul,  who  reckons  the  government  of  the  judges  from  Moms 
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to  Samuel,  the  prophet,  as  distinguished  from  them  (Acts  xiiL  20 
iiL  24).  v 

(4. )  By  the  express  statement  of  the  historic  text,  which  informs  us  that  “  the  word  of 
the  Lord  was  precious  in  those  days :  there  was  no  open  vision  ”  (l  Sam.  iii.  l). 

During  the  period  of  intermission,  we  read  of  Deborah,  the  prophetess ;  but  her  title  to 
that  name  was  probably  due  to  her  inspiration  and  to  a  call  to  government,  or  to  her  gift  of 
composing  sacred  hymns.  In  the  latter  sense,  Miriam,  the  sister  of  Moses,  is  styled  a  proph¬ 
etess  (Ex.  xv.  20).  The  prophetic  power  showed  itself  in  her  under  the  form  of  poetry,  ac¬ 
companied  with  music  and  processions. 

There  was  a  reason  for  this  intermission  of  prophecy  in  the  condition  and  circumstances 
of  the  people.  During  the  period  of  cessation  there  was  no  change  seriously  or  for 

permanently  affecting  the  constitution  of  the  government.  The  people,  it  is  true,  this  inter- 
were  subject  to  many  vicissitudes  of  fortune.  When  they  sinned,  God  gave  them  nal,g,lon  of 
into  the  hands  of  their  enemies ;  when  they  repented,  He  delivered  them.  But  prophecjr* 
these  vicissitudes  did  not  shake  the  frame  of  their  polity,  their  priesthood,  or  their  law. 
They  were  merely  the  exemplifications  of  the  issue  of  obedience,  or  disobedience.  They 
gave  no  destructive  shock  to  their  institutions.  No  change  occurred  of  magnitude  sufficient 
to  demand  the  prophetic  interposition. 

In  the  time  of  Samuel  a  different  state  of  things  arose.  The  commonwealth  wore  not  only 
a  disturbed  appearance,  but  also  approached  the  time  of  great  innovations.  A  regal  gov¬ 
ernment  was  to  be  set  up ;  the  priesthood  was  to  be  transferred  ;  the  kingdom  was  to  be 
divided  ;  after  which  idolatry  was  established  among  the  ten  tribes ;  then  followed  a  series 
of  calamities  ending  in  subjugation  and  captivity.  In  the  midst  of  these  calamities  the 
Covenant  was  placed  under  such  dubious  and  questionable  circumstances  as  to  render  proph¬ 
ecy  highly  expedient  to  the  elucidation  of  passing  events,  and  to  the  instruction  of  men  in 
regard  to  the  future  course  and  result  of  the  divine  proceedings.  For  it  was  one  office  of 
prophecy  to  give  adequate  information  concerning  the  special  institutions  of  God's  covenant, 
and  to  predict  the  changes  to  which  these  institutions  were  from  time  to  time  subjected.  No 
ordinance  of  any  importance  was  allowed  to  pass  away  without  the  express  and  definite  an¬ 
nouncement  of  prophecy.  This  is  verified  in  regard  to  the  gift  of  Canaan,  the  Mosaic 
Covenant  and  worship,  the  Hebrew  people  as  the  peculiar  people  of  God,  the  temporal 
kingdom  of  David,  and  the  Temple.  All  these  appointments  have  passed  away,  but  none 
of  them  was  abolished  without  the  distinct  announcement  of  prophecy. 

Corresponding  to  the  disturbed  state  of  the  commonwealth  of  Israel  and  to  the  changes 
that  were  awaiting  it,  were  the  revival  and  subsequent  enlargement  of  the  pro-  The  proper 
phetic  revelation.  Prophecy  took  its  stand  at  the  commencement  of  these  changes 
and  innovations.  As  Moses  was  the  prophet  of  the  age  of  the  Law,  so  was 
Samuel  the  prophet  of  the  first  age  of  the  monarchy  of  Israel. 

From  the  time  of  Samuel,  prophecy  is  continuous  and  progressive.  It  proceeds, 
without  any  material  chasm,  or  suspension  of  its  revelations,  through  the  succeed¬ 
ing  line  of  complex  history,  down  to  the  days  of  Malachi,  the  last  of  the  Old 
Testament  prophets,  when  it  came  to  a  close  again  for  a  long  season,  and  interposed  its  other 
great  cessation  prior  to  the  Gospel  advent.  This,  then,  is  the  reign  of  predictive  revelation. 
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and  the  proper  age  of  the  prophets.  It  is  the  middle  period  of  the  first  dispen¬ 
sation,  standing  equally  removed,  in  time  and  in  some  of  its  characters,  from  the 
Law  and  from  the  Gk>spel ;  and  the  service  of  prophecy,  during  this  period, 
forms  a  connecting  link  of  information  between  the  two.  It  was  a  period  that 
had  its  succession  of  inspired  messengers  following  each  other  in  order  from  first  to 
last ;  and  it  had  its  predictions  embracing  every  remarkable  change  affecting  the 
chosen  people,  as  well  as  a  continuation  of  predictive  prophecy  carried  forward  and  reaching 
to  the  Gospel  age.  Its  communications  are  also  enlarged.  It  branches  out  in  different  di¬ 
rections.  It  enters  into  the  Jewish,  Christian,  and  Pagan  subjects.  The  restricted  Jewish 
subject  comes  first,  as  in  the  predictions  of  Samuel.  The  Jewish  and  the  Christian  are  next 
combined,  as  in  the  prophecies  of  David  and  Isaiah.  Afterward  the  Christian  and  Pagan 
are  clearly  and  formally  connected  in  the  prophecies  of  Daniel.  All  these  subjects,  either 
apart  or  in  union,  are  filled  up  from  time  to  time  with  various  accessions  of  prediction,  ex* 
tending  on  every  side  the  range  of  the  revelation. 

In  this  series  of  predictions,  one  subject  is  prominent.  It  is  the  Christian.  It  is,  of  all 
others,  the  most  frequently  introduced  and  the  most  copiously  treated.  “  To 
promimmt01  dm8**  give  all  the  prophets  witness.”  Whatever  matters  they  may  treat  of,  to 
Him  and  his  religion  they  direct  our  attention  with  a  remarkable  concurrence 
and  agreement.  The  consummation  of  the  designs  of  God  in  his  particular  covenant  with 
the  house  of  Israel,  is  referred  to  the  days  of  the  Messiah.  The  succession  of  the  kingdoms 
of  the  earth  is  equally  deduced  to  the  Messiah's  Kingdom.  It  may,  therefore,  be  truly  said 
of  prophecy  and  of  its  scope,  that  it  presents  the  Redeemer  and  his  everlasting  Kingdom  as 
its  centre,  and  the  end  of  the  revelations  of  God. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that,  during  the  time  of  the  Judges,  the  people  of  Israel  were 
Prophecy  in  8Uhject  to  many  vicissitudes  of  fortune ;  and  that,  at  the  close  of  that  period,  the 
the  time  of  commonwealth  was  approaching  a  time  of  great  innovations.  In  this  crisis  of 
flamuel*  the  Chosen  People,  second  only  in  importance  to  the  Exodus,  there  appeared  a 
leader,  second  only  to  Moses.1  This  was  Samuel,  to  whom  the  Lord  especially  revealed 
Himself.  He  was  the  subject  of  divine  communications  when  he  was  a  child  ;  and  when  he 
grew  up,  “  all  Israel  from  Dan  even  to  Beersheba  knew  that  Samuel  was  established  to  be  a 
prophet  of  the  Lord  ”  (1  Sam.  iii.  20).  The  two  books  which  give  an  account  of  the  first 
establishment  of  the  monarchy  are  called  by  his  name,  as  fitly  as  the  books  which  give  an 
account  of  the  establishment  of  the  theocracy  are  called  by  the  name  of  Moses. 

Samuel  was  not  a  founder  of  a  new  state  of  things,  like  Moses ;  but  he  was  appointed  to 
regulate  the  great  change,  which  ensued  in  the  choice  of  a  king  to  rule  over  Israel.  At 
first  he  remonstrated  against  the  wishes  of  the  people,  but  afterwards  yielded  by  divine  di¬ 
rection,  and  anointed  Saul  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  When  Saul,  for  his  transgression,  was 
rejected,  David,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  was  anointed  by  the  same  hand  to  succeed  to  the 
throne. 

Samuel,  as  judge,  was  the  representative  of  the  past ; 1  as  prophet,  he  was  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  new  epoch,  which  was  now  dawning  on  his  country.  He  is  explicitly  described 
as  “  Samuel  the  Prophet”  u  Ail  the  prophets  from  Samuel  and  those  that  follow  after .” 
“  He  gave  them  judges  until  Samuel  the  Prophet  ”  The  line  of  prophets,  who  followed  in 
unbroken  succession  until  the  time  of  Malachi,  begins  with  him.  The  prophetic  institution, 
in  its  outward  form,  may  be  traced  back  to  him.  In  his  time  we  first  read  of  a  “  company 
of  prophets,”  corresponding  to  what,  in  modern  phraseology,  are  called  "  Schools  of  the 
Prophets.” 

The  characteristic  of  Samuel's  prophecy  was  almost  exclusively  of  a  civil  nature,  being 
directed  to  the  public  state  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Israel.  Its  chief  mission  was  to  watch 
over  the  change  introduced  by  the  establishment  of  the  kingly  government.  This  Samuel, 
in  his  official  character  as  prophet,  did  with  diligence.  He  anointed,  counseled,  and  di¬ 
rected  Saul ;  and  then  by  divine  authority  he  appointed  the  sceptre  to  David.  The  trans¬ 
ference  of  the  priesthood  from  the  house  of  Eli,  the  other  chief  subject  of  his  prophecy,  is 
of  a  like  kind  ;  for  it  made  no  change  in  the  religion  of  the  Israelites,  but  only  in  the  public 
ecclesiastical  order  of  it.  The  distiuctive  character  of  prophecy,  at  this  period,  is,  there- 

1  Dean  Stanley '0  Lectures  on  the  History  of  the  Jewish  Church.  Part  I.  p.  431.  New  York :  Charles  Scribner  k, 
Company.  1870. 

a  Some  intimations,  in  the  history  of  his  times,  would  lead  us  to  infer  that  he  did  not  entirely  relinquish  the  office 
of  judge  after  the  aooession  of  Saul  to  the  throne  (1  Sam.  xi.  7  ;  xiil.  8-14 ;  xr.  13-85). 
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fore,  its  civil  nature.  As  such  it  was  adapted  to  its  time,  but  it  was  something  different 
from  the  prophecy  of  almost  every  other  period.  The  predictions  of  Samuel,  considered  in 
their  adaptation  to  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  could  not  be  said  to  have  been  framed 
under  favor  of  these  circumstances.  For  his  predictions  concerning  Eli  and  Saul,  the  priest¬ 
hood  and  the  throne,  were  delivered  in  the  face  of  their  power ;  his  favorable  prediction 
respecting  David  seemed  to  be  beyond  the  range  of  human  probability.  His  first  prophecies 
challenged  a  jealous  scrutiny  ;  his  last  was  placed  beyond  the  command  of  his  influence  and 
direction.  In  each  case  his  authority,  as  a  prophet,  was, strictly  tried. 

Now  the  predictions  of  prophecy  begin  to  take  a  wider  range,  and  to  present  a  greater 
variety  of  matter.  Propi,**  m 

After  the  experience  of  so  many  changes  and  calamities,  anxiety  and  doubt  the  time  or 
might  take  possession  of  the  mind  of  the  Israelite,  on  the  occasion  of  another  David- 
change, —  the  accession  of  David  to  the  throne.  This  anxiety  and  doubt,  did  they  exist,  were 
removed  by  the  interposition  of  prophecy.  Having  foreshown  the  exaltation  of  David,  and 
the  preeminence  of  his  tribe,  it  proceeded  to  establish  his  house,  and  complete  his  greatness 
by  a  promise  of  the  kingdom  in  his  family.  The  predictions  to  this  effect  are  literal  and 
clear  :  “  Moreover  I  will  appoint  a  place  for  my  people  Israel,  and  will  plant  them,  that  they 
may  dwell  in  a  place  of  their  own,  and  move  no  more ;  neither  shall  the  children  of  wicked¬ 
ness  afflict  them  any  more,  as  beforetime,  and  as  since  the  time  that  I  commanded  judges  to 
be  over  my  people  Israel,  and  have  caused  thee  to  rest  from  all  thine  enemies.  Also  the 
Lord  telleth  thee  that  he  will  make  thee  a  house.  And  when  thy  days  be  fulfilled,  and  thou 
shalt  sleep  with  thy  fathers,  I  will  set  up  thy  seed  after  thee,  which  shall  proceed  out  of  thy 
bowels,  and  I  will  establish  his  kingdom.  He  shall  build  a  house  for  my  name,  and  I  will 
stablish  the  throne  of  his  kingdom  forever.  I  will  be  his  father,  and  he  shall  be  my  son. 
If  he  commit  iniquity,  I  will  chasten  him  with  the  rod  of  men,  and  with  the  stripes  of  the 
children  of  men :  But  my  mercy  shall  not  depart  away  from  him,  as  I  took  it  from  Saul, 
whom  I  put  away  before  thee.  And  thine  house  and  thy  kingdom  shall  be  established  for¬ 
ever  before  thee :  thy  throne  shall  be  established  forever  ”  (2  Sam.  vii.  10-16).  The 
eighty-ninth  Psalm  dilates  the  same  prediction. 

David's  life  and  reign  were  not  peaceful.  They  were  full  of  warfare  and  danger.  He 
was  persecuted  by  Saul  and  obliged  to  seek  an  asylum  in  an  enemy's  land.  His 
own  son  rebelled  against  him,  and  his  subjects  rose  in  insurrection.  He  was  en-  p^^y 
gaged  in  frequent  wars  with  the  surrounding  nations.  These  troubles  continued  contained  in 
until  he  was  advanced  in  life.  He  closed  his  career,  however,  in  peace.  But 
troublous  as  his  own  reign  was,  he  had  the  prediction  that  his  throne  should  be 
established,  and  that  the  reign  of  his  son  should  be  one  of  security  and  peace.  “  Behold  a 
son  shall  be  born  unto  thee,  who  shall  be  a  man  of  rest ;  and  I  will  give  him  rest  from  all 
his  enemies  round  about ;  for  his  name  shall  be  called  Solomon,  and  I  will  give  peace  and 
quietness  unto  Israel  in  his  days  ”  (1  Cliron.  xxii.  9).  This  son  the  Lord  chose  to  build  a 
house  for  his  name  (1  Chron.  xxviii.  3-6).  We  have  here  the  stipulation  of  peace  in  the 
reign  of  Solomon,  and  of  a  long  stability  in  his  succession.  These  were  the  promises  made 
to  this  chosen  King  of  Israel,  and,  in  him,  to  his  people. 

But  the  temporal  is  only  one  of  its  subjects.  In  the  person  of  David,  prophecy  makes  some 
of  its  greatest  revelations.  In  him,  as  in  Abraham,  the  temporal  and  evangelical 
predictions  are  united.  His  reign  is  a  cardinal  point  of  their  union,  and  of  the 
entire  scheme  of  prophecy  in  what  has  been  called  its  double  sense.  He  was  a 
prophet  himself,  inspired  to  reveal  many  of  the  Christian  promises.  In  the  pro¬ 
phetic  psalms,  the  most  of  which  are  ascribed  to  David,  the  attributes  of  the 
reign  and  religion  of  the  Messiah  are  foreshown  to  us.  We  have  set  before  us, 
by  the  royal  prophet,  a  King  set  upon  the  holy  hill  of  Zion,  his  law,  the  opposition  made 
to  Him  by  the  kings  of  the  earth,  their  rage  defeated,  his  sceptre  of  righteousness,  his  un¬ 
changeable  priesthood,  his  divine  Sonship,  his  death  and  resurrection,  his  dominion  embra¬ 
cing  the  whole  world  (Psalms  ii.,  xvi.,  xlv.,  lxxii.,  lxxxix.,  cx). 

As  there  is  a  great  increase  of  prophetic  light,  during  this  period,  subsequent  prophecy 
often  reverts  to  it.  There  is  no  individual,  one  only  excepted,  of  whom  more  is  said  by  the 
prophets,  than  of  David.  “  The  throne  of  David,”  “  the  sure  mercies  of  David,”  are  fre¬ 
quently  mentioned  in  the  progress  of  prophetic  revelation  ;  and  the  single  person,  who  formed 
the  principal  theme  of  the  divine  oracles,  was  He,  who  was  both  the  Son  of  David  and  his 
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Lord,  to  whom  the  glory  of  David's  kingdom  and  the  prophecies  relating  to  it  preeminently 
belong. 

As  the  Messiah  was  to  be  born  of  the  seed  of  David,  according  to  the  flesh,  there  was  a 
congruity  in  originating  some  of  the  clearest  and  most  remarkable  prophecies  concerning 
Him,  at  the  time  of  the  exaltation  of  the  house  of  David  ;  for  the  Messiah  was  to  be  the 
heir  of  David's  throne,  the  King  of  Israel,  the  Ruler  of  the  people  of  God.  We  observe  the 
same  order  in  the  call  of  Abraham,  and  in  the  constitution  of  the  tribes.  When  God  first 
separated  the  family  in  which  the  Messiah  was  to  be  born,  the  seed  of  blessing  was  revealed 
to  the  founder  and  patriarch  of  that  family.  When  the  family  began  to  divide  and  branch 
into  tribes,  the  tribe  of  Judah  was  designated  by  prophecy  as  that  from  which  Shiloh  was  to 
spring.  When  the  kingdom  of  David  is  set  up,  the  reign  and  power  of  the  Messiah  are 
brought  into  view.  The  congruity  is  not  limited  to  the  time  of  David's  exaltation,  for  he 
was  a  typical  king.  The  evangelical  end  is  not  only  foreshown  with  the  temporal  appoint¬ 
ment,  but  it  is  stamped  upon  it  In  the  house  of  David  is  founded  a  kingdom ;  but  Christ 
has  his  kingdom,  his  protecting  power  and  rule  over  the  people  of  God,  as  truly  as  Solo¬ 
mon  and  other  heirs  of  the  house  of  David  had  theirs.  The  temporal  kingdom  bears  some 
image  to  the  other :  they  are  two  analogous  subjects  and  fit  to  be  combined  together,  as 
prophecy  has  combined  them.  This  analogy  and  combination  bring  before  us  the  double 
sense,  as  it  has  been  called,  of  some  prophecies,  which  is  best  explained  by  the  principles 
of  typology. 

The  prophecies  of  this  period,  relating  to  the  Messiah,  partake  principally  of  the  regal 
character ;  and  David,  the  king  and  prophet,  is  made  the  promulgator  of  them ;  and  an  ex¬ 
cellent  provision  was  made  for  the  expression,  and  to  secure  the  memory  of  them  in  the 
language  of  poetry.  They  passed  into  the  devotions,  public  and  private,  of  the  Church 
of  Israel. 

It  had  been  foretold  that  the  reign  of  Solomon  should  be  distinguished  for  its  peace  and 
Prophecy  Id  tranquillity.  It  was  also  distinguished  for  its  wealth  and  power  (1  Kings  iv. 
the  time  of  20-26).  David  had  subdued  all  the  enemies  of  Israel  *,  and  in  actual  extent  the 
Solomon.  boundaries  of  the  Chosen  People,  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  did  not  reach  beyond 
the  conquests  of  his  father.  He  had  dominion  over  nearly  all  the  territory  comprised  in  the 
original  grant  to  Abraham.  44  The  Lord  magnified  Solomon  exceedingly  in  the  sight  of  ail 
Israel,  and  bestowed  upon  him  such  royal  majesty  as  had  not  been  on  any  king  before  him  in 
Israel  ”  (1  Chron.  xxix.  25). 

The  greatest  monument  of  Solomon’s  reign  was  the  Temple.  It  had  been  a  command 
The  Tem  le.  ant*  a  Pre(^c^on  ^at  he  should  build  this  edifice  in  his  days  (1  Chron.  xxii. 

8-11).  This  glorious  fane  was  commenced  under  the  auspices  of  prophecy  (2 
Chron.  vL  16,  17).  The  royal  builder,  at  its  dedication,  made  mention,  in  the  hearing  of 
all  Israel,  of  past  and  subsisting  predictions,  which  mention,  in  the  hearing  of  those  who 
could  have  given  a  ready  contradiction,  in  case  they  were  false,  certified  that  they  were  ful¬ 
filled  and  known. 

The  Temple  itself  was  a  prophecy.  The  building  of  it  was  directed  for  the  reason  that 
The  Temple  God  had  given  44  rest  to  his  people,”  and  henceforth  would  not  suffer  them  to 
Itaeifa  wander,  or  be  disturbed,  so  long  as  they  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  being  his 
prophecy*  people.  44  Moreover  I  will  appoint  a  place  for  my  people  Israel,  and  will  plant 
them,  that  they  may  dwell  in  a  place  of  their  own,  and  move  no  more  ”  (2  Sam.  vii.  10). 
This  promise  of  rest  is  connected  with  the  Temple ;  for  it  was  spoken  by  the  prophet 
Nathan,  when  God  confirmed  the  design  of  building  it.  A  fixed  sanctuary  of  their  religion 
was  the  most  appropriate  pledge  that  they  could  receive  of  the  stability  of  their  national 
fortunes.  It  must  have  been  a  gratifying  pledge  to  a  people,  who  had  been  pilgrims  in 
Canaan,  strangers  in  Egypt,  wanderers  in  the  Desert,  and  who  again,  in  Canaan,  had  sought 
a  home  for  their  religion,  in  the  removals  of  their  migratory  Ark.  44  Whereas  I  have  not 
dwelt  in  any  house  since  the  time  that  I  brought  up  the  children  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt, 
even  to  this  day,  but  have  walked  in  a  tent  and  in  a  tabernacle  ”  (2  Sam.  vii.  6). 

It  maybe  said  that 'the  Temple  did  not  have  a  lasting  continuance.  The  people  were 
carried  into  captivity,  and  the  Temple  was  destroyed.  To  this  it  may  be  replied  that  the 
Temple  was  never  designed  to  act  as  a  charm  to  avert  the  divine  judgments,  in  case  of  dis¬ 
obedience.  It  fell  with  the  people  and  rose  with  them.  It  was  the  place  which  God  had 
M  chosen  to  set  his  name  there.”  It  was  the  acknowledged  and  authorized  seat  of  their 
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worship,  upon  which  their  covenant  stood.  Except  around  that  Temple  the  Israelites  have 
never  been  able  to  settle  themselves  as  a  people ;  except  in  it,  they  have  never  been  able  to 
find  a  public  home  for  their  nation  and  their  religion.  God  made  it  their  “  resting-place 99 ; 
and  if  it  exists  no  more,  it  is  a  proof  that  they  have  ceased  to  be  his  people.  The  long 
desolation  of  the  Temple,  and  their  removal  from  the  seat  of  it,  are,  therefore,  proofs  that 
their  polity  and  peculiar  law  have,  in  the  purposes  of  Providence,  come  to  an  end. 

In  case  of  disobedience,  on  the  part  of  his  people,  God  forewarned  Solomon,  that  the 
Temple,  which  was  to  be  a  “  resting-place/’  on  condition  of  obedience,  should  The  destrao- 
be  destroyed.  u  But  if  ye  at  all  turn  from  following  me,  ye  or  your  children, 
and  will  not  keep  my  commandments  and  my  statutes  which  I  have  set  before 
you,  but  go  and  serve  other  gods  and  worship  them ;  then  will  I  cut  off  Israel 
out  of  the  land  which  I  have  given  them ;  and  this  house,  which  I  have  hallowed 
for  my  name,  will  I  cast  out  of  my  sight ;  and  Israel  shall  be  a  proverb  and  a  by-word 
among  all  people :  And  at  this  house,  which  high,  every  one  that  passeth  by  it  shall  be 
astonished,  and  shall  hiss ;  and  they  shall  say,  Why  hath  the  Lord  done  thus  unto  this  land, 
and  to  this  house?  ”  (1  Kings  ix.  6-8 ;  see  also  2  Chron.  vii.  19-22). 

Sucji  was  the  oracular  communication  from  God  to  Solomon,  on  the  completion  of  the 
sacred  edifice.  As  Moses,  the  founder  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Israel,  was  inspired  to  fore¬ 
warn  the  people,  at  the  beginning  of  their  national  existence,  of  their  future  afflictions  and 
dispersions,  so  the  builder  of  the  Temple,  had  foreshown  to  him,  at  the  time  of  its  comple¬ 
tion,  a  view  of  its  destruction,  by  the  avenging  hand  of  the  Almighty,  as  one  of  the  special 
acts  of  his  judgment  against  his  people,  in  case  of  their  disobedience  and  apostasy. 

The  glorious  empire  of  Solomon  came  to  ruin.  With  all  his  wisdom,  which  has  placed 
him  above  the  wise  of  every  age,  he  was  guilty  of  much  folly.  He  attained  to 
the  maximum  of  polygamy  :  his  harem  numbered  “  seven  hundred  wives,  prin¬ 
cesses,  and  three  hundred  concubines  ”  (1  Kings  xi.  8).  "  His  wives  turned  away 
his  heart  after-  other  gods  (xi.  4),  and  he  introduced  polytheism  (xi.  5,  7).  Thus 
was  he  led  away  from  the  paths  of  David,  his  father,  u  and  the  Lord  was  angry 
with  Solomon  ”  (xi.  9).  Along  with  this  depravation  of  morals  and  religion  followed,  natu¬ 
rally,  a  depravation  of  that  just  and  wise  policy  of  government,  which  had  won  for  Solomon 
the  admiration  and  love  of  his  subjects.  Oppressive  burdens  were  laid  upon  the  people, 
which  produced  discontent. 

These  things  provoked  the  Lord  to  anger,  and  He  “  said  unto  Solomon,  Forasmuch  as 
this  is  done  of  thee,  and  thou  hast  not  kept  my  covenant  and  my  statutes,  which  I  have 
commanded  thee,  I  will  surely  rend  the  kingdom  from  thee,  and  will  give  it  to  thy  servant. 
Notwithstanding  in  thy  days  I  will  not  do  it  for  David  thy  father’s  sake :  but  I  will  rend  it 
out  of  the  hand  of  thy  son.  Howbeit  I  will  not  rend  away  all  the  kingdom ;  but  I  will 
give  one  tribe  to  thy  son.  for  David  my  servant’s  sake,  and  for  Jerusalem’s  sake  which  I  have 
chosen  99  (1  Kings  xi.  11-18). 

The  glory  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  ended  with  the  peaceful  and  prosperous  reign  of 
Solomon.  On  the  accession  of  his  son,  Rehoboam,  ten  tribes  revolted  and  formed  prophecy  at 
a  separate  kingdom  under  Jeroboam.  Judah  and  Benjamin  adhered  to  the  house 
of  David.  This  was  a  convulsion  affecting  the  whole  body  of  Israel.  Their 
monarchy,  so  lately  compacted,  was  rent  in  pieces ;  their  public  union,  under 
which  they  had  been  made  subjects  of  the  divine  covenant,  was  broken ;  and  a  dwn- 
cause  of  discord  was  rooted  between  the  members  of  the  commonwealth,  which  God  had 
planted  in  Canaan,  in  a  community  of  country  and  religion.  Such  a  change  would  raise  a 
question  of  their  covenanted  relation.  Where  did  the  promises  of  God  attached  to  that 
relation  rest  ?  Did  they  rest  with  Israel?  or  with  Judah,  or  with  both  ?  or  were  they  for¬ 
feited  ?  Prophecy  answered  the  question.  The  event  itself  had  been  foretold  in  Solo¬ 
mon’s  reign  by  the  prophet  Ahijah  (l  Kings  xi.  29-89).  It  was  also  preceded  by  many 
predictions,  which  supplied  discriminating  marks  of  the  purposes  of  Providence  now  in  oper¬ 
ation.  There  were  Jacob’s  predictions  of  the  ascendency  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  the 
continuance  of  the  sceptre  with  it  until  the  advent  of  Shiloh  (Gen.  xlix.  8-10).  There 
were  the  recent  promises  of  favor  to  the  house  of  David  (2  Sam.  vii.  12-16).  There  was 
the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  the  local  seat  of  their  religion.  And  last  of  all  there  was  the 
prophecy  of  Ahijah,  which  fully  met  the  case,  both  in  the  particular  form  of  the  event,  and 
in  the  reason  of  it  As  to  the  event,  the  prediction  of  Ahijah  limited  the  defection  to 
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ten  tribes,  and  fixed  the  time  of  it  in  the  reign  of  Solomon’s  son.  The  reasons  of  the 
event  were  the  corruptions  introduced  by  Solomon  (1  Kings  xi.  83).  The  event  was  pre¬ 
ceded,  therefore,  by  the  announcement  of  prophecy,  sufficiently  adequate  to  solve  all  questions, 
in  regard  to  the  transmission  of  the  covenant. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  partition  of  the  kingdom  might  have  been  easily  foreseen,  inas- 
Repiy  to  the  muc^  a8  ten  tril>es>  in  the  time  of  David,  had  shown  a  disposition  to  act 
together,  and  to  oppose  themselves  to  the  dominion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah. 
Consequently  they  might  be  expected,  under  provocation,  to  withdraw  and  form 
a  separate  government.  To  this  it  may  be  replied  that  the  occasion  and 
pretext  of  the  revolt  did  not  exist  until  after  the  prediction  of  it  was  delivered. 
It  took  its  rise  from  the  rigor  of  Rchoboam’s  government ;  but  it  was  foretold  in 
the  reign  of  Solomon,  and  foretold  with  a  particularity,  which  existing  political 
reasons  could  not  warrant.  Moreover,  though  the  revolt  took  place,  on  the  ex¬ 
citement  of  human  motives,  it  was  established  and  confirmed  against  the  current 
of  such  motives.  God  forbade  the  attempt  to  subdue  it.  “  But  the  word  of  the  Lord  came 
to  Shemaiah  the  man  of  God,  saying,  Speak  unto  Rehoboam  the  son  of  Solomon,  King 
of  Judah,  and  to  all  Israel  in  Judah  aud  Benjamin,  saying,  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Ye  shall 
not  go  up,  nor  fight  against  your  brethren  :  return  every  man  to  his  house ;  for  this 
thing  is  done  of  me.  And  they  obeyed  the  words  of  the  Lord,  and  returned  from  going 
against  Jeroboam  ”  (2  Chron.  xi.  2,  8,  4). 

The  dismemberment  of  the  nation  became  a  safeguard  of  the  prophetic  evidence,  by 
placing  it  under  a  jealous  and  divided  care.  The  people  of  Samaria  professed 
to  receive  the  Pentateuch  and  to  hold  the  Law  of  Moses.  The  predictions  in 
the  Pentateuch,  concerning  the  tribe  of  Judah,  were,  therefore,  subjected  to  their 
rigid  scrutiny.  So  also  the  prophecies  delivered  against  them,  after  the  dismem¬ 
berment,  by  prophets  sent  from  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  A  prophet  of  Judah 
was  sent  to  prophesy  against  the  altar  erected  at  Bethel  by  Jeroboam.  Had 
no  such  prophet  been  sent  among  them,  it  would  have  been  easy  for  them  to  prove  it.  This 
case  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  safeguard  furnished  for  the  accurate  transmission  of  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  by  the  jealousy  of  Jews  and  Christians. 

The  moral  cause  of  the  disruption  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  was  idolatry  (1  Kings 
-xi.  33).  Hence  Jeroboam  had  a  warning  against  the  sin,  which  furnished  the 
occasion  for  the  establishment  of  his  kingdom.  But  he  was  no  sooner  seated  on 
the  throne  than,  for  political  reasons  (l  Kings  xii.  26,  27),  he  founded  a  system 
of  open  idolatry  ;  and  for  its  preservation  he  appointed  a  priesthood,  and  ritual, 
and  erected  an  altar  (1  Kings  xii.  28-33).  The  golden  calves  in  Bethel  and  in 
Dan  were  the  public  monuments  of  this  apostasy.  “Behold  thy  gods,  O  Israel,  which 
brought  thee  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,”  was  the  creed  of  the  new  kingdom  (1  Kings 
xii.  28).  The  enormity  of  this  sin  was  that  it  made  idolatry  the  national  religion,  whereas, 
in  former  times,  its  contaminations  had  been  surreptitiously,  sometimes  openly,  associated 
with  the  institutions  of  Moses.  The  people  readily  acquiesced  in  the  king’s  apostasy.  Un¬ 
der  the  compact  of  this  sin,  he  incorporated  them  in  allegiance  to  his  throne.  Hence  the 
reason  of  the  brand  affixed  to  his  memory  :  “Jeroboam,  the  son  of  Nebat,  who  made  Israel 
to  sin”  (1  Kings  xiv.  16). 

Prophecy  did  not  remain  silent  in  this  crisis  of  wickedness.  God  sent  his  prophet  from 
the  land  of  Judah  to  pronounce  sentence  of  condemnation  upon  the  system  of  idolatry, 
which  Jeroboam  had  established  (1  Kings  xiii.  1-10).  This  interposition  of  prophecy  was 
tor  a  sufficient  cause.  It  was  a  timely  remonstrance  with  the  ten  tribes  in  regard  to  the 
crime,  which  became  the  chief  source  of  their  growing  corruption,  and  thereby  the  cause  of 
their  reprobation,  misery,  and  ruin.  The  remonstrance  was  made  on  the  scene  of  their 
offense,  and  accompanied  with  a  miracle,  which  should  have  served  as  a  memorial  of  reproof 
to  meet  the  transgressor,  whenever  he  came  before  the  forbidden  altar.  But  this  warning 
prophecy  was  given  without  effect.  From  Jeroboam,  the  first  king  of  the  ten  tribes,  to 
Hoshea,  the  last,  there  is  no  king  excepted  from  the  imputation  of  the  general  depravity. 
The  whole  line  of  kings  is  one  of  unmitigated  irreligion  and  wickedness.  King  after  king 
has  this  historic  epitaph :  “  he  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord.” 

A  few  righteous  remained  among  the  people.  The  prophet  Elijah  imagined  that,  like 
the  Seraph  Abdiel,  he  only  was  “  faithful  found  among  the  faithless ;  ”  but  God  revealed 
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to  him,  that  there  were  seven  thousand  in  Israel,  who  had  not  bowed  unto  Baal  (l  Kings 
xix.  18). 

The  prophecy,  during  this  period,  was  adapted  to  the  prevailing  irreligion.  It  abounds 
in  comminution  and  reproof.  The  mission  of  the  two  great  prophets,  Elijah  and  Elisha, 
falls  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  period  —  a  mission  directed  chiefly  to  the  kingdom  of  the  ten 
tribes  and  its  kings,  and  enforced  by  miracles  to  convince  and  awaken  an  apostate  people. 
The  duration  of  Elisha's  ministry  reaches  nearly  to  that  of  Jonah  ;  and  from  Jonah  we  en¬ 
ter  into  the  series  of  the  prophetic  canon.  This  is  the  continuity  of  prophecy.  There  is 
also  another  proof  of  the  same  continuity,  in  the  prophecy  given  to  Jehu,  during  the  minis¬ 
try  of  Elisha,  that  his  children  should  reign  after  him  to  the  fourth  generation.  This  proph¬ 
ecy  does  not  expire  until  after  the  prophecies  of  Amos  and  Hosea  have  begun ;  and  these 
prophets  begin  to  foreshow  the  destruction  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  Consequently  the 
series  of  prophecy  is  so  far  complete. 

The  result  is  that  the  kingdom  of  Israel  has  its  entire  history  written  in  the  perpetuity 
of  its  wickedness,  as  recorded  in  the  ministry  of  its  prophets.  The  general  document  h : 
“  Jeroboam  drove  Israel  from  following  the  Lord,  and  made  them  sin  a  great  sin.  For  the 
children  of  Israel  walked  in  all  the  sins  of  Jeroboam,  which  he  did ;  they  departed  not 
from  them ;  until  the  Lord  removed  Israel  out  of  his  sight,  as  he  had  said  by  all  his  ser¬ 
vants  the  prophets.  So  was  Israel  carried  away  out  of  their  own  land  to  Assyria  unto  this 
day  M  (2  Kings  xvii.  21-28). 

The  prophecies  concerning  Israel  tarnish  a  melancholy  contrast  to  those  relating  to  Judah. 
The  case  of  Israel  was  to  be  hopeless :  Judah  was  to  be  restored. 

At  the  time  of  the  disruption  of  the  kingdom,  reason  could  not  determine,  for 
anything  that  then  appeared,  which  would  be  the  more  prosperous,  or  stable  of  ^ting  to 
the  two.  That  of  Samaria,  her  greater  territory  and  numbers  considered,  seemed  Judah,  tn m 
to  have  the  advantage.  But  prophecy  supplied  data,  which  would  assist  in  form- 
ing  a  judgment  concerning  their  comparative  stability.  We  have  already  seen  dom  in  tt»« 
that  there  were  promises  on  the  side  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  and  the  family  of  <***• 
David,  which  may  be  understood,  by  plain  inference,  to  negative  the  hopes  of  the  tU  the  Baby- 
Other  tribes.  For  these  promises  made  to  the  tribe  of  Judah  virtually  cut  off  the  Ionian  cap- 
other  tribes  by  a  speedier  termination  of  their  power. 

But  the  question  was  not  left  to  depend  upon  inference.  It  was  decided  positively  by 
direct  prophecy.  Of  the  four  greater  and  twelve  minor  prophets,  whose  books  we  find  in 
the  Canon  of  Scripture,  the  most  ancient  are  Jonah,  Joel,  Amos,  Hosea,  and  Isaiah.  The 
prophecy  of  Jonah  relates  to  the  city  of  Nineveh.  Joel  speaks  of  coming  judgments  upon 
the  land,  of  a  restoration  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem  from  captivity,  and  of  blessings  upon 
them.  Hosea  speaks  ditectly  to  the  point,  as  it  regards  the  relative  destiny  of  the  two  king¬ 
doms.  Speaking  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  he  says :  “  I  will  no  more  have  mercy  upon  the 
house  of  Israel ;  but  I  will  utterly  take  them  away.  But  I  will  have  mercy  upon  the  honse 
of  Judah,  and  will  save  them  by  the  Lord  their  God  ”  (Hos.  i.  6,  7).  The  whole  book  of 
this  prophet  inculcates  the  speedier  dispersion  and  desolation  of  the  house  of  Israel.  Both 
Israel  and  Judah  are  threatened ;  but  the  burden  of  his  prophecy  is  upon  Ephraim,  Bethel, 
and  Samaria.  Amos  wails  in  elegiac  strains  :  “  The  virgin  of  Israel  is  fallen  ;  she  shall  no 
more  rise :  she  is  forsaken  upon  her  land ;  there  is  none  to  raise  her  up  ”  (Amos  v.  8).  Isaiah 
predicted  that  “  within  threescore  and  five  years  shall  Ephraim  be  broken,  that  it  be  not  a 
people  ”  (Is.  viL  8).  Looking  through  his  prophecies,  we  find  predictions  that  Judah  should  be 
preserved.  They  were  to  fall  under  the  power  of  the  Assyrians ;  but  they  were  to  be  deliv¬ 
ered  (chap.  x).  They  were  afterward  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Babylonians  (chap,  xxxix). 
But  a  restoration  was  to  ensue,  and  the  restorer  is  mentioned  by  name  (xliv.  28  ;  xlv.  1).  The 
medium  of  their  restoration  was  to  be  the  capture  of  Babylon  (xlv.  1-8 ;  lxvii.  1-15 ;  comp, 
chap.  xiiL).  The  Medes  and  the  Persians  were  to  be  the  powers  engaged  in  the  siege  (xiii. 
17 ;  xxL  2).  The  city  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Temple  were  to  be  rebuilt  (xliv.  28). 

The  most  cheering  evangelical  promises  were  made  during  the  decline,  and  Bnmgtifeat 
after  the  overthrow  of  the  temporal  kingdom.  When  the  First  Dispensation  be- 
gan  to  be  shaken,  the  objects  and  promises  of  the  second  began  to  be  substituted  raption  of 
in  its  place.  A  new  kingdom,  and  a  new  covenant  are  presented  to  view ;  and 
the  blessings  and  mercies,  which  are  most  peculiar  to  the  expected  dispensation,  ^purity  t« 
are  placed  in  a  clearer  light  than  ever  before.  The  promises  of  them  are  also  Babylon 
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greatly  multiplied.  The  evangelical  teaching  of  the  prophets,  during  this  period,  was  an 
approach  to  the  economy  of  the  Gospel,  which  abolishes  the  ritual  law  and  establishes  the 
moral.  In  this  light,  it  was  a  preparation  for  the  future  change.  It  also  furnished  oppor¬ 
tune  instruction  to  the  people  of  Israel,  at  a  time  when  the  ritual  law  was  rendered  difficult 
or  impracticable.  On  the  one  hand,  there  was  intestine  trouble ;  on  the  other,  foreign  in¬ 
vasion  :  their  heathen  enemies  were  beginning  to  spoil  their  land  ;  the  temple  was  about  to 
be  destroyed,  and  the  public  institutions  of  their  religion  were  soon  to  be  suspended.  In 
this  state  of  affairs,  it  must  have  been  consolatory  to  the  pious  men  of  the  nation  to  learn 
from  the  prophets,  that  personal  religion  was  that,  which  God  most  esteemed,  and  which  He 
had  always  preferred.  Thus  the  prophetic  teaching  was  adapted  to  the  difficulties  of  their 
situation. 

During  the  first  part  of  this  period,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  pause  in  evangelical 
prophecy.  In  the  time  of  David  large  revelations  concerning  the  Messiah  were  made  ;  but 
after  the  disruption,  prophecy  was  directed  to  the  state  of  the  two  kingdoms.  The  twc 
great  prophets,  Elijah  and  Elisha,  were  ministers  of  the  temporal  prophecy.  Their  mission, 
so  far  as  we  can  gather  from  the  records  of  their  times,  was  confined  to  the  Northern  King¬ 
dom,  and  it  had  passed  before  the  Gospel  subject  appears  again  in  view,  unless  some  of  the 
Psalms,  of  an  unknown  date  and  of  a  prophetic  spirit,  may  be  ascribed  to  this  intermediate 
time. 

The  other  prophets,  during  this  period,  were  Jonah,  Joel,  Amos,  Hosea,  Isaiah,  Micali, 
Nahum,  Zephaniah,  Jeremiah,  Habakkuk,  and  Obadiahr. 

The  book  of  Jonah  contains  no  prediction  of  a  direct  Christian  import  The  subject  of 
his  prophecy  is  Nineveh.  He  was,  however,  in  his  own  person,  a  type,  or  prophetic  sign  of 
Christ.  The  miracle  of  his  deliverance  from  the  belly  of  the  whale  was  the  type  of  Christ’s 
resurrection  (Matt.  xii.  40).  Moreover,  the  whole  import  of  his  mission  partakes  of  the 
Christian  character ;  for  his  preaching  exemplified  the  divine  mercy  to  a  heathen  city.  It 
brought  the  Ninevites  to  know  “  a  gracious  God,  and  merciful,  slow  to  anger,  and  of  great 
kindness,  and  repenting  Him  of  the  evil  ”  (Jonah  iv.  2).  Whether  all  this  is  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  a  formal  type  of  the  genius  of  the  Christian  religion  or  not,  it  is  certainly  a  real  ex¬ 
ample  of  some  of  its  chief  properties,  in  the  efficacy  of  repentance,  the  grant  of  pardon,  and 
the  communication  of  God's  mercy  to  the  heathen  world.  Viewed  in  this  light,  the  book  of 
Jonah  forms  a  point  of  connection  with  the  Gospel. 

The  prophet  Joel  foretells,  in  the  plainest  terms,  the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (ii.  28- 
82).  The  Apostle  Peter  applies  this  prophecy  to  the  descent  of  the  Spirit  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost  (Acts  ii.  16-21). 

The  prophet  Amos  predicts  the  restoration  of  the  tabernacle  of  David  (ix.  ll),  which  the 
Apostle  James  refers  to  Gospel  times  (Acts  xv.  15,  16). 

Hosea  contains  much  of  a  Christian  import  cited  by  our  Lord,  by  Matthew,  and  by  Paul. 
Compare  Matt.  ii.  15,  and  Hosea  xi.  1  ;  Matt.  ix.  IS,  and  Matt.  xii.  7  with  Hos.  vi.  6;  Rom. 

'  ix.  25,  26  with  Hos.  ii.  28  ;  and  1  Cor.  xv.  55  with  Hos.  xiii.  14. 

Isaiah  is  styled  by  way  of  eminence  the  evangelical  prophet.  His  book  contains  the 
scheme  of  the  Gospel  in  its  grand  outlines.  In  it  we  have  clearly  set  forth  the  mission  of 
Christ ;  his  divine  nature ;  his  supernatural  birth  in  his  incarnation ;  his  work  of  mercy ; 
his  kingdom  of  righteousness ;  his  humiliation,  sufferings,  and  death ;  his  atonement  for  sin 
made  by  his  death;  the  effusion  of  the  gifts  and  graces  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  the  universal 
diffusion  of  his  religion ;  the  blindness  and  incredulity  of  the  Jews  in  the  rejection  of  it ; 
the  adoption  of  the  Gentile  world  into  the  Church ;  and  the  peace  of  the  righteous  in  death 
(Is.  vii.  14  ;  ix.  6,  7 ;  and  all  his  later  prophecies  from  chap.  xl.  to  chap.  lxvi.). 

Micah  foretells  the  birth-place  of  Christ ;  his  divine  nature ;  the  promulgation  of  the 
Gospel  from  Mount  Zion  and  its  results ;  and  the  exaltation  of  Christ’s  kingdom  over  all 
nations  (Mic.  v.  2 ;  comp.  Matt.  ii.  6 ;  iv.  1-8). 

The  book  of  Nahum  has  no  Christian  prophecy,  either  direct  or  typical.  It  will  be  best 
■understood  as  a  continuation  of,  or  supplement  to  the  book  of  Jonah.  The  prophecy  of 
•both  is  directed  against  Nineveh.  But  that  of  Jonah  was  followed  by  the  preservation  of 
that  city ;  that  of  Nahum,  which  abounds  more  in  details,  by  its  capture  and  destruction. 
They  form  connected  parts  of  one  moral  history,  the  remission  of  God’s  judgment  being 
.illustrated  by  the  one,  the  execution  of  it  by  the  other. 

Zephaniah  predicts  the  restoration  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  happy  state  .of  the  people  of 
<God  in  the  latter  days  (chap.  iii.  8-20). 
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Jeremiah  foretells  the  abrogation  of  the  Mosaic  law ;  speaks  of  the  Ark  as  no  more  re¬ 
membered  ;  foretells  the  propagation  of  a  more  spiritual  religion  than  the  old ;  the  media¬ 
torial  kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  whom  he  calls  “  Jehovah  our  righteousness ;  ”  describes  the 
efficacy  of  his  atonement ;  the  excellence  of  the  Gospel  in  giving  holiness  as  well  as  par¬ 
don  ;  the  call  of  the  Gentiles;  and  the  final  salvation  of  Israel.  (Jer.  xxx.  9;  xxxi.  15; 
comp.  Matt.  ii.  17,  18;  xxxii.  86-41;  iii.  15-18;  xxxi.  81-84 ;  comp.  Heb.  viih  8-12,  and 
x.  16,  17 ;  xxiiL  5,  6.  There  are  many  other  passages,  which  perhaps  refer  directly  to  the? 
restoration  from  Babylon ;  bat  they  speak  of  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  convey  the  idea  that  it 
is  intended  to  be  typical  of  a  more  glorious  restoration.) 

In  the  book  of  Habakkuk  there  are  two  passages,  which  cannot  be  excluded  from  some 
relation  to  the  Gospel.  The  first  is,  “  The  just  shall  live  by  faith  ”  (ii.  4),  cited  in  Rom.  i. 
17  and  in  Heb.  x.  88.  Here  we  have  a  Christian  principle,  though  the  prophet  probably 
had  no  particular  Christian  truth  in  view,  when  he  uttered  it.  Faith  —  the  habit  of  trust¬ 
ing  in  God,  or  in  his  revealed  Word  —  is  the  principle  of  divine  life ;  so,  in  every  age,  com¬ 
plete  salvation  has  been  a  matter  of  faith  rather  than  of  sight.  The  other  passage  is  chap, 
iii.  17,  18,  which  contains  a  confession  of  the  prophet’s  own  fjuth  —  a  faith  separated  from 
all  earthly  and  temporal  hopes.  As  such  it  is  of  a  pure  evangelical  character. 

It  is  somewhat  uncertain  when  Obadiah  delivered  bis  prophecy,  but  it  was  probably  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  Some  give  it  an  earlier 
date.  For  our  present  purpose  it  is  not  important  to  determine  the  precise  time.  Its  pre¬ 
dictions  are  directed  against  the  Edomites.  But  verses  17-21  evidently  refer  to  Messianic 
times.  The  fulfillment  of  these  verses,  Keil  and  Delitzsch  affirm,  can  only  belong  to  the 
Gospel  dispensation,  “  and  that  in  such  a  way  that  it  commenced  with  the  founding  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Christ  on  the  earth,  advances  with  its  extension  among  all  nations,  and  will 
terminate  in  a  complete  fulfillment  at  the  second  coming  of  our  Lord.” 

It  is  a  fact  to  be  observed  that  prophecy,  relating  to  heathen  states  and  kingdoms,  be¬ 
comes  most  copions  and  explicit  in  the  time,  when  those  states  and  kingdoms  are  Prophecy  re- 
most  powerful.  When  the  people  of  God  are  threatened  with  invasion  by  these 
heathen  powers,  or  when  they  are  groaning  under  oppression  by  them,  then  proph-  tions  daring 
ecy  foretells  the  overthrow  of  their  power  and  the  extinction  of  their  glory.  The  thb  period, 
success  of  the  heathen  was  in  some  measure  the  triumph  of  idolatry ;  for  they  were  accus¬ 
tomed  to  ascribe  the  honor  of  their  victories  to  their  false  divinities.  The  return  of  the  vic¬ 
tor  was  the  occasion  of  celebrating  the  praise  of  his  idol.  The  religion  of  the  conquered 
partook  of  the  disgrace  of  their  defeat.  Accordingly  the  memorials  of  these  times  of  re¬ 
proach  and  distress  in  Israel  show  how  much  the  faith  of  men  and  the  credit  of  true  relig¬ 
ion  were  assailed  by  the  boasts  of  their  conquerors.  The  cry  of  the  oppressed  Israel  was : 
“Wherefore  should  the  heathfen  say,  Where  is  now  their  God?”  (Ps.  Ixxix.  and  lxxx.). 
“  Remember  this,  that  the  enemy  hath  reproached,  O  Lord,  and  that  the  foolish  people  have 
blasphemed  thy  name  ”  (Ps.  lxxiv.  18).  “The  ways  of  Zion  d6  mourn,  because  none  come 
to  the  solemn  feasts  :  all  her  gates  are  desolate  :  her  priests  sigh,  her  virgins  are  afflicted, 
and  she  is  in  bitterness.  Her  adversaries  are  the  chief,  her  enemies  prosper  ”  (Lam.  i.  4,  5). 

The  pious  Israelite,  under  these  mournful  circumstances,  derived  his  consolation  from 
prophecy.  The  nations  that  oppressed  him,  had  their  rise,  their  victories,  their  changes 
and  downfall  delineated  on  the  prophetic  page.  The  controlling  providence  of  God  was 
thus  explained,  when  it  was  most  liable  to  be  called  in  question.  His  people  were  most  in¬ 
structed  as  to  his  ways  and  purposes,  when  their  sufferings  and  their  fears  were  at  the  great¬ 
est  height.  His  moral  government  was  illustrated  in  their  own  predicted  afflictions,  in  the 
foretold  victories  of  their  present  conquerors,  and  in  their  expected  deliverance. 

The  great  use  of  prophecy  concerning  heathen  nations  was  in  part  the  same  as  that  of 
all  other  temporal  prophecy,  namely,  to  demonstrate  the  providence  of  God.  The  disclosure 
of  an  event  before  it  took  place  would  more  forcibly  exhibit  the  divine  direction  of  things 
than  an  explanation  of  it  after  it  had  occurred ;  for  it  manifested  the  divine  prescience, 
counsel,  and  ordination  together. 

Had  the  prophets  confined  their  revelation  to  the  affairs  of  the  Hebrew  people,  the  proof 
of  God’s  providence  would  have  been  imperfect ;  for  his  overruling  sovereignty,  in  the 
sphere  of  other  kingdoms,  might  have  remained  a  question.  But  the  revelations  of  proph¬ 
ecy  resolved  every  doubt  in  regard  to  the  matter.  They  proclaimed  his  universal  provi¬ 
dence  and  sovereignty  over  all  nations.  “  Thus  saith  the  Lord  to  his  anointed,  to  Cyrus, 
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whose  right  hand  I  have  holden,  to  subdue  nations  before  him ;  and  I  will  loose  the  loins  of 
kings,  to  open  before  him  the  two  leaved  gates  ;  and  the  gates  shall  not  be  shut ;  I  will  go 
before  thee,  and  make  the  crooked  places  straight :  I  will  break  in  pieces  the  gates  of  brass, 
and  cut  in  sunder  the  bars  of  iron”  (Is.  xlv.  1,  2).  “The  Most  High  ruleth  in  the  king¬ 
dom  of  men,  and  giveth  it  to  whomsoever  he  will.  Whose  dominion  is  an  everlasting  do¬ 
minion,  and  his  kingdom  is  from  generation  to  generation  ”  (Dan.  iv.  32-34). 

The  state  of  religion,  in  the  heathen  world,  rendered  this  exercise  of  prophecy  expedient. 
For  one  of  the  most  prevalent 'notions  of  false  religion  was  that  of  local  and  tutelary  deities. 
Polytheism  set  up  its  gods  over  particular  regions,  or  kingdoms,  within  which  it  circum¬ 
scribed  their  power.  Under  such  an  idea,  the  God  of  Israel  might  have  appeared  the  deity 
of  one  place,  or  people.  Hence  the  expediency  of  declaring  his  universal  sovereignty. 

There  was,  moreover,  in  the  heathen  world,  a  universal  reverence  paid  to  oracles,  or  sys¬ 
tems  of  divination.  These  had  their  origin  in  the  natural  desire  of  seeing  into  futurity, 
which  may  sometimes  have  been  abused  by  the  craft  of  policy,  and  which  of  itself  degener¬ 
ated  into  the  superstitions  of  augury,  necromancy,  and  other  forms  of  delusion.  To  the 
Israelite  all  these  modes  of  exploring  futurity  were  forbidden,  as  the  devices  of  heathenism 
(Deut.  xviii.  14 ;  Lev.  xix.  31).  But  the  prohibition  was  made  reasonable  by  the  genuine 
gift  of  prophecy,  which  showed  the  omniscience  of  God  in  the  affairs  of  those  countries,  in 
which  the  oracles  of  superstition  were  consulted.  “For  these  nations,  which  thou  shalt 
possess,  hearkened  unto  observers  of  times,  and  unto  diviners :  but  as  for  thee,  the  Lord  thy 
God  hath  not  suffered  thee  so  to  do”  (Deut.  xviii.  14).  This  was  the  practice  of.  the  an¬ 
cient  Canaanites.  The  Egyptians  and  the  Chaldeans,  in  a  later  age,  infused  more  of  the 
mystery  of  pretended  science  into  the  same  kind  of  superstition.  But  the  inspired  proph¬ 
ets  of  Israel  furnished  the  antidote  and  the  refutation  of  all  this  science,  when  they  could 
contrast  with  its  falsehood  the  truth  of  their  own  predictions.  “  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  that 
frustrateth  the  tokens  of  the  liars,  and  maketh  diviners  mad,  that  turneth  wise  men  back¬ 
ward,  that  maketh  their  knowledge  foolish ;  that  confirmeth  the  word  of  his  servant,  and 
performeth  the  counsel  of  his  messengers  ”  (Is.  xliv.  25,  26).  By  this  test  God  vindicated 
his  own  foreknowledge,  and  put  the  pretenses  of  human  skill,  and  of  idol  oracles  to  confusion. 

Prophecy  relating  to  the  heathen  nations  commenced  at  a  very  early  period.  The  remote 
judgment  of  God  upon  Egypt  was  revealed  to  Abraham  (Gen.  xv.  14)  ;  bo  had  an  intima¬ 
tion  that  it  would  fall  upon  the  Amorites ;  and  he  witnessed  the  nearer  judgment  upon 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  These  were  nations  placed  within  his  view  and  connected  with  the 
future  state  of  his  family,  the  Hebrew  people.  The  revelation,  thus  opened  to  Abraham, 
continued,  in  subsequent  times,  to  hold  the  same  order ;  for  the  temporal  prophecy  con¬ 
tinued  to  embrace  the  Hebrew  Church  and  nation,  and  other  states  and  kingdoms,  so  far  as 
the  people  of  Israel  were  affected  by  them,  or  could  see  the  tenor  of  God's  providence  illus¬ 
trated  in  their  history.  “  Shall  I  hide  from  Abraham  that  thing  which  I  do  ?  "  (Gen.  xviii. 
17),  is  the  introduction  to  the  prophecy  which  revealed  to  the  Father  of  the  faithful  the  doom 
of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  “  Surely  the  Lord  God  will  do  nothing,  but  He  revealeth  his 
secret  unto  his  servants  the  prophets”  (Amos  iii.  7).  This  is  the  range  of  prophecy  con¬ 
cerning  his  own  people.  “  I  ordained  thee  a  prophet  unto  the  nations  ”  (Jer.  i.  5).  This  is 
the  mission  of  Jeremiah  at  the  time  when  prophecy  took  its  largest  scope  among  the  king¬ 
doms  of  the  earth,  and  when  God's  government  and  providence  were  to  be  most  conspicu¬ 
ously  displayed  in  their  rise  and  fall,  their  conquests  and  desolations.  In  the  time  of  Moses 
the  like  union  of  prophecy  concerning  the  heathen  nations  with  that  concerning  Israel  may 
be  observed ;  and  thoughout  the  principal  age  of  prophecy  from  Samuel  to  Malachi,  the 
connection  is  constantly  maintained.  There  is  then  a  general  consistency  in  the  prophetic 
system,  in  this  particular  of  it ;  and  the  analogy  begins  in  the  revelation  to  Abraham,  to 
whom  was  exemplified  the  entire  scheme  of  prophecy,  in  its  simplest  form,  in  all  its  parts, 
Christian,  Jewish,  and  Gentile. 

The  principal  heathen  nations  that  were  made  the  subject  of  prophecy  were  the  Egyp¬ 
tians,1  Edomites,3  Moabites,*  Ammonites,4  Philistines,6  Tyrians,6  Assyrians,7  Babylonians,* 
Persians,3  Greeks,10  and  Romans.11  The  predictions  against  these  nations  were  mostly  given 
amidst  the  decays  of  the  Jewish  covenant,  and  were  intended  to  rebuke  the  pride  of  the 

1  Ksek.  xxix.  14, 15.  8  Jer.  xUx.  •  Jer.  xlrfll.  4  Me.  or.  2-10. 

S  Me.  xxt.  15-17.  6  la  xxilt.  7  la.  xxx.  27-33.  Nahum.  •  la.  xxi.  1-10 ;  xlrtt. 

a  Jer.  xlix.  81-89;  Deo.  U.,  rii.  10  Dan.  it.,  Til.  11  Dan.  U.,  Tit. 
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nations,  to  administer  consolation  and  instruction,  and  above  all  to  lead  the  thoughts  of  men 
to  that  Kingdom  which  cannot  be  moved.  In  the  midst  of  the  captivity  Daniel  saw  in 
symbol  the  character  and  overthrow  of  the  great  monarchies  of  the  earth,  and  in  vision  he 
beheld  the  Ancient  of  days  ascend  the  throne  of  universal  dominion. 

The  captivity  in  Babylon,  as  we  have  already  seen,  had  been  foretold.  It  was,  therefore, 
a  fulfillment  of  preexisting  prophecy.  It  was  a  severe  and  remarkable  dispensa- 
tion  of  Providence.  In  former  times  the  people  of  Israel  had  suffered  great  during  toe 
calamities.  They  had  often  been  brought  under  the  power  of  their  enemies ;  in 

the  ark,  the  symbol  of  God’s  presence,  had  been  carried,  for  a  short  time,  into  ^  on* 

the  land  of  the  Philistines.  But  the  captivity  was  the  severest  blow  that  had  hitherto 
befallen  them.  Their  land  was  laid  waste ;  their  ark  was  destroyed ;  their  temple  was 
burned  to  the  ground ;  and  Jerusalem  was  reduced  to  ashes.  “  How  hath  the  Lord  covered 
the  daughter  of  Zion  with  a  cloud  in  his  anger,  and  cast  down  from  heaven  unto  the  earth  the 
beauty  of  Israel,  and  remembered  not  his  footstool  in  the  day  of  his  anger !  The  Lord  hath 
purposed  to  destroy  the  wall  of  the  daughter  of  Zion  ;  He  hath  stretched  out  a  line,  He  hath 
not  withdrawn  his  hand  from  destroying ;  therefore  He  made  the  rampart  and  the  wall  to 
lament ;  they  languished  together.  Her  gates  are  sunk  into  the  ground ;  He  hath  destroyed 
and  broken  her  bars ;  her  king  and  her  princes  are  among  the  Gentiles ;  the  law  is  no  more ; 
her  prophets  also  find  no  vision  from  the  Lord  ”  (Lam.  ii.  1,-  8,  9). 

The  prophets,  during  the  captivity,  were  Jeremiah,  only  in  part,  Ezekiel  and  Daniel. 
The  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  have  already  been  mentioned  ;  and  it  is  not  necessary  Prophets 
to  refer  to  them  again.  He  was  allowed  his  choice  either  to  go  to  Babylon,  during 
where  he  would  doubtless  have  been  held  in  honor  at  the  royal  court,  or  to  re-  cap  ty' 
main  with  his  own  people.  He  chose  the  latter.  Subsequently  he  endeavored  to  persuade 
the  leaders  of  the  people  not  to  go  to  Egypt,  but  to  remain  in  the  land,  assuring  them,  by  a 
divine  message,  that  if  they  did  so,  God  would  build  them  up.  The  people  refused  to  obey, 
and  went  to  Egypt,  taking  Jeremiah  and  Baruch  with  them  (Jer.  xliii.  6).  In  Egypt  he 
still  sought  to  turn  the  people  to  the  Lord  (xliv.)  ;  but  his  writings  give  no  information 
respecting  his  subsequent  history.  It  is  asserted  that  the  Jews,  offended  by  his  faithful 
remonstrances,  put  him  to  death  in  Egypt :  Jerome  says  at  Tahpanhes. 

The  duration  of  the  captivity  was  foretold  by  Jeremiah  (Jer.  xxv.  11,  12.  Compare  Dan. 
ix.  2).  Seventy  years  were  to  be  accomplished  in  the  desolations  of  Jerusalem.  Temporal 
Ezekiel,  who,  like  Jeremiah,  was  a  priest  as  well  as  a  prophet,  was  carried  away  prophecy 
captive  eleven  years  before  its  destruction  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  When  he  was  ^ptiiifcy** 
among  the  captives  by  the  river  Chebar,  “  the  heavens  were  opened  and  he  saw  both  Jewish 
visions  of  God  ”  (chap.  i.  1).  **“■ 

The  predictions  of  Ezekiel  were  delivered  partly  before  and  partly  after  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  which  calamitous  event  forms  their  central  point.  Before  this  sad  calamity 
his  chief  object  was  to  call  to  repentance  those  who  were  living  in  careless  security ;  to 
warn  them  against  indulging  the  hope  that,  by  the  help  of  the  Egyptians,  the  Babylonian 
yoke  would  be  shaken  off  (chap.  xvii.  15-17)  ;  and  to  assure  them  that  the  destruction 
of  their  city  was  inevitable  and  fast  approaching.  After  the  destruction  of  the  city  his 
principal  care  was  to  console  the  exiled  Jews  by  promises  of  future  deliverance  and  restora¬ 
tion  to  their  own  land. 

The  predictions  of  Ezekiel  are  remarkably  varied.  He  has  instances  of  visions, 

-  “  When,  by  the  vision  led, 

Hk  eye  surveyed  the  dark  idolatries 
Of  alienated  Judah;”  i 


(chaps,  viii.-xi.)  ;  symbolical  actions  (iv.  8)  ;  similitudes  (chaps,  xii.,  xv.)  ;  parables  (xvii.)  ; 
proverbs  (xii.  22 ;  xviii.  1  ff.)  ;  poems  (xix.)  ;  allegories  (chaps,  xxiii.,  xxiv.)  ;  open  proph¬ 
ecies  (chaps,  vi,  vii.,  xx.,  etc.). 

In  his  predictions  against  the  heathen  nations,  he  confines  the  number  of  these  nations  to 
•even.  This  was  probably  intentional  on  the  part  of  the  prophet,  otherwise  we  would 
scarcely  find  Sidon  separately  brought  forward  alongside  of  Tyre,  xxviii.  20  ff.  (Ewald,  p. 
807  ;  Hitzig,  p.  187.)  Also  the  order  in  which  these  prophecies  stand  connected,  deviating 
as  it  does  from  chronological  sequence,  has  a  deeper  foundation  in  the  subject-matter.  “  First 


1  Milton,  Paradis*  Lost)  book  I.,  lines  465-457. 
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the  judgment  is  predicted  against  the  neighboring  nations,  Ammon,  xxv.  1-7 ;  Moab,  vers. 
8-11 ;  Edom,  vers.  12-14  ;  and  the  Philistines,  vers.  15-17 ;  these  rising  up  in  open  enmity 
to  the  theocracy,  represent  in  this  the  might  of  heathendom,  as  it  has  turned  away  from 
God,  and  is  arrested  in  the  very  act  of  rebellion  against  Him.”  Then  follow  the  prophecies 
against  Tyre  and  Sidon  (xxvi.-xxviii.).  “  In  Tyre  is  represented  the  image  of  Vain-glory, 
and  of  fleshly  security,  which  looks  away  from  God,  and  thus  plunges  ever  deeper  into 
the  sinfulness  and  inanity  of  the  natural  life.”  “  Finally,  both  of  these  sides  meet  together 
in  Egypt  (xxix.-xxxii.),  that  ancient  enemy  of  the  covenant  people,  now  strengthened  so  as 
to  become  one  of  the  empires  of  the  world,  and  as  such  taking  its  stand  in  unbending  defiance 
«md  vain-glory  ;  yet  now,  like  all  the  rest,  on  the  point  of  being  hurled  down  into  an  abyss 
from  the  summit  of  its  ancient  splendor  ”  (Hav.,  Comm.,  p.  405). 

The  position  of  the  prophecies  against  the  foreign  nations,  in  the  middle  between  the 
threatening  predictions  before  Jerusalem  was  destroyed  and  the  announcements  of  salvation 
after  this  catastrophe,  is  due  to  the  internal  bond  of  connection,  which  is  real  and  causal. 
It  is  brought  about  by  means  of  the  following  thought :  “  Though  the  covenant  people  fall 
under  the  heathenish  worldly  power,  still  this  is  not  a  victory  of  heathenism  over  the  true 
theocracy.  Far  from  this,  heathenism,  with  all  its  might  and  glory,  must  fall ;  and  on  the 
other  hand  the  theocracy  shall  rise  again  from  its  ruins  to  new  life  in  glory.”  (Comp.  Hav., 
Comm.,  p.  404.)1 

“  The  book  of  Daniel  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  Old  Testament,  and  especially  to  the 
prophets,  as  the  Revelation  of  John  to  the  New,  and  especially  to  the  prophetic  sayings  of 
Christ  and  his  Apostles.  Daniel  is  the  Apocalypse  of  the  Old  Testament.  Other  books  of 
the  Old  Testament  as  well  speak  of  the  great  Messianic  future ;  other  books  of  the  New 
Testament  as  well  speak  of  the  second  coming,  or  Parousia  of  Christ  But,  while  the  other 
prophets  bring  only  the  particular  situation  of  the  people  of  God  at  the  time  into  the  light 
of  prophecy,  and  while  the  Apostles  give  disclosures  on  special  eschatological  points,  as  the 
wants  and  necessities  of  their  readers  demand  them ;  Daniel  and  the  Revelation  of  St.  John 
are  not  so  much  called  forth  by  a  temporary  want,  and  given  for  a  special  end,  but  they  have 
the  more  general  aim  of  serving  as  prophetic  lamps  to  the  congregation  of  God  in  those 
times,  in  which  there  is  no  revelation,  and  in  which  the  Church  is  given  into  the  hands  of 
the  Gentiles  ( Kcupol  iQvuiv,  Luke  xxi.  24).  We  have  thus  recognized  Daniel  as  the  light 
which  was  sent  for  the  comfort  of  those  who  were  “  wise,”  to  lighten  the  darkness  of  the 
half  millennium,  from  the  Captivity  till  Christ  and  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the 
Romans.  And,  in  like  manner,  the  Apocalypse  of  John  was  given  to  the  saints  of  the  new 
covenant,  .as  a  guiding  star,  to  lead  them  on  their  pilgrim's  journey  through  the  world,  from 
the  first  coming  of  Christ,  or  rather,  from  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  till  his  second  coming, 
when  He  shall  establish  the  Kingdom  of  glory  (comp.  Tit.  ii.  11-13 ;  Rev.  i.  7 ;  xxii.  17,  20). 
The  last  days  indeed  form  also  the  subject  of  Daniel's  visions  (chaps,  ii.  and  vii.),  and  there¬ 
fore  we  must  necessarily  expect  an  intimate  connection  between  these  chapters  and  the 
Apocalypse.  But,  while  Daniel  writes  for  Jews,  and  from  the  Old  Testament  stand-point, 
John,  standing  on  New  Testament  ground,  writes  for  Gentile  Christians,  a  difference  rich  in 
consequences. 

“  Such  being  the  object  for  which  the  Apocalyptic  books  were  given,  it  will  easily  be  seen 
why  there  is,  strictly  speaking,  only  one  Apocalypse  in  each  Testament,  though  there  are» 
many  prophets  in  the  Old,  and  many  prophetical  disclosures  in  the  New.  There  are  two 
great  periods  of  revelation,  that  of  the  Old  and  that  of  the  New  Testament.  And  each  of 
these  is  followed  by  a  period  without  revelation  ;  that  which  succeeded  the  exile,  and  that 
which  succeeded  the  Apostles  (the  Church-historical  period).  The  Apocalyptic  books  are 
the  two  lights  which  shine  out  of  the  former  periods  into  the  latter.  And  hence,  each  Apoc¬ 
alypse  is  among  the  latest  works  of  its  respective  Canon  ;  it  is  written  at  a  time  when  rev¬ 
elation,  about  to  lapse  into  silence,  gathers  once  more  its  whole  strength  into  a  final  effort. 
We  are  taught  this  by  the  very  name  Apocalyptic.  It  is  from  an-ojcdAm/a?  (Rev.  i.  1),  a 
revelation  in  a  peculiar  emphatic  sense,  needed  for  the  times  without  revelation  ;  a  guiding- 
star  in  the  times  of  the  Gentiles.” 2 

At  the  very  beginning  of  the  book  of  Daniel  we  find  the  opposition  between  Israel  and 
the  heathen  world-power,  and  more  particularly  that  power  in  the  stage  of  its  development, 


1  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament.  KeU,  toI.  f.,  pp.  360,  361.  Edinburgh  :  T.  k  T.  Clark,  1869. 

9  The  Prophecies  of  Daniel,  pp.  70,  71.  By  Carl  August  Auborlen.  Andorer :  Published  by  W.  F.  Draper,  1867. 
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which  commences  with  the  Babylonian  exile,  which  forma  the  historical  basis  of  Daniel's 
prophecies.  The  book  opens  with  a  statement  of  the  beginning  of  the  captivity  (i.  1,  2)  ; 
and  mentions  (ix.  2)  its  termination. 

M  The  new  revelation  which  the  people  of  God  required  for  the  period  beginning  with 
the  Babylonian  captivity,  was  to  teach  them  how  to  regard  the  powers  of  the  world  which 
they  were  to  obey ;  to  teach  them  their  nature  and  purpose,  and  then  to  show  them  the  re¬ 
lation  in  which  the  work  of  salvation  which  was  to  begin  in  Israel,  stood  to  them.  A  new 
subject  was  thus  given  to  prophecy,  which,  in  the  nature  of  things,  could  not  have  been 
given  before  the  captivity,  but  which  now  forced  itself,  as  it  were,  by  an  internal  neces¬ 
sity  ." 1 

Chap.  ii.  contains  an  emblematic  representation  of  the  kingdoms  which  form  the  chief 
subject  of  the  book.  The  image,  which  Nebuchadnezzar  saw,  represents  the  Babylonian 
monarchy  under  his  own  dynasty,  the  Medo-Persian  empire,  the  Grecian,  and  the  Roman. 
The  last  is  divided  into  ten  kingdoms,  and  gives  way  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  stone  cut  out  without  hands,  which  became  a  great  mountain,  and  filled  the 
whole  earth.  In  later  chapters,  one  or  other  of  these  kingdoms  again  and  again  appears. 

In  chap.  viL  the  first  four  of  these  kingdoms  are  represented  by  beasts,  all  highly  signifi¬ 
cant  So  they  appeared  to  Daniel,  whose  eye  was  spiritualized.  Of  the  ten  kingdoms  into 
which  the  fourth  is  divided,  three  are  subdued  by  a  little  horn  (ver.  8).  The  power  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  little  horn  exercises  its  tyranny  until  the  triumph  of  the  saints.  This  view 
of  the  four  empires  has  special  reference  to  their  religious  connections,  as  the  former  view 
had  to  their  political. 

Chapters  viii.,  x.,  xi.  contain  prophecies  concerning  the  Medo-Persian  and  Grecian  empires. 

From  this  brief  outline  of  the  temporal  prophecy  of  the  book  of  Daniel,  it  will  be  seen 
that  it  throws  a  prophetic  light  over  the  whole  future.  The  great  world-powers  pass  away, 
and  the  scene  closes  with  the  universal  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah. 

The  book  of  Ezekiel  is  not  directly  quoted  in  the  New  Testament ;  but  in  the  Apocalypse 
there  are  many  allusions  and  parallels  to  its  closing  chapters  (xl.-xiviii.),  which  mbmUhIo 
contain  symbolical  representations  of  the  Messianic  times.  Other  portions  of  prophecy 
his  prophecies,  of  a  general  Messianic  character,  are  chap,  xxxiv.  11-19;  and  ^r|?5kth# 
chaps.  xxxvL-xxxix. 

Daniel  foretells  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  the  atoning  power  of  his  sufferings  (ix.  24- 
27),  and  the  universal  dominion,  which  is  to  be  given  to  Him  over  all  the  kingdoms  of  the 
world  (chaps,  ii.  and  vii.).  In  this  apocalyptic  book  the  kingdom  of  God  takes,  in  the  per¬ 
son  of  the  Son  of  Man,  the  place  of  the  kingdom  of  the  world. 

The  Son  of  Man,  in  Daniel,  is  not  the  people  of  Israel,  as  some  expositors  have  affirmed, 
but  the  Messiah.  This  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  He  comes  with  the  clouds  of  heaven, 
which  cannot  very  well  be  predicated  of  the  people  of  Israel.  Again,  the  saints  are  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  vision  (ver.  21)  ;  if  then  they  are  introduced  in  person,  they  cannot  be  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  Son  of  Man.  The  expression  Son  of  Man  must,  therefore,  be  taken  to  desig¬ 
nate  the  Messiah,  and  to  designate  his  people  only  secondarily,  and  as  represented  by  Him 
(comp.  GaL  iii.  16-28 ;  1  Cor.  xii.  12). 

“  It  is  quite  in  keeping,"  says  Auberlen,  “  with  the  universal  horizon  of  Daniel’s  prophecy, 
that  Messiah  is  not  designated  as  the  son  of  David,  but  in  general,  as  the  Son  of  Man ;  no 
more  as  King  of  Israel  only,  but  as  king  of  the  world.  The  prophetic  horizon  has  returned 
to  its  original  extent,  as  it  was  in  the  Protevangel  in  Paradise.  There,  as  now  again  here, 
all  mankind  —  humanity  —  was  within  the  field  of  prophecy." 

This  brings  us  “  to  view  the  picture  of  the  Messiah  presented  by  Daniel,  in  its  relation  to 
the  prophecy,  which  immediately  precedes  it.  From  the  view  we  have  already  given  of  the 
history  of  Israel,  it  will  appear  to  the  careful  reader  that,  in  the  development  of  the  Old 
Testament  Theocracy,  the  Babylonian  captivity  is  the  exact  counterpart  to  the  epoch  of 
David.  This  one  epoch  is  the  culminating  point  of  the  glorious  exaltation  of  the  people  of 
the  covenant,  the  other  of  their  deepest  humiliation.  Hence  the  types  with  which  the  king¬ 
dom  of  David  has  furnished  Messianic  prophecy,  disappeared  at  the  time  of  the  exile,  which 
substituted  others  in  their  place.  These  types  are  twofold,  as  would  be  expected  from  the 
nature  of  the  case.  On  the  one  hand,  the  sufferings  of  the  people  are  reflected  in  the  .pic¬ 
ture  of  the  suffering  Messiah ;  and  this  is  the  basis  of  the  prophecy  of  the  servant  of  Jeho- 


1  Th*  Prophetic*  of  Daniel,  p.  20.  By  Carl  August  Auberleu. 
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▼ah,  which  Isaiah  beheld  in  his  visions  (xl.-lxvi.).  To  this  class,  also,  the  ninth  chapter  of 
our  book  belongs.  On  the  other  hand,  in  this  very  time  of  suffering,  the  truth  that  in  the 
kingdom  of  God  the  cross  is  the  only  way  to  glory,  shines  forth  more  brightly  than  ever  be¬ 
fore,  and  there  is  a  lively  hope  that  after  u  the  scattering  of  the  power  of  the  holy  people  ” 
is  accomplished  (Dan.  xii.  7),  the  kingdom  of  God  will  be  set  up  among  men  with  a  power 
and  extensiveness  previously  unknown.  This  is  the  prophetic  vision  of  the  Son  of  Man 
(Dan.  vii.).  All  these  expressions  are  equally  significant.  Servant  of  God  denotes  zealous 
and  patient  obedience  to  God  :  Son  of  Man  refers  to  the  ground  on  which  man  is  to  obtain 
again  that  original  destiny  and  dignity  as  head  of  creation,  which  was  conferred  upon  him 
(Gen.  i.  26-28.)  Both  designations  of  the  Messiah  have  taken  the  place  of  the  Davidio 
type.  The  Messiah  is  no  longer  represented  as  the  Theocratic  King  coming  to  the  cov¬ 
enant  people,  but  He  appears  a  centre  of  unity  both  for  the  covenant  people  and  the  Gentile 
world.  We  see  here  a  similar  progress  to  that  which  took  place  in  the  times  of  the  Apostles 
from  Judaism  to  Christianity.  It  will  be  easily  seen  that  this  progress  is  intimately  con¬ 
nected  with  the  historical  position  of  the  people  during  the  captivity.  Even  in  the  picture 
of  the  Messiah  during  the  Davidic  period,  the  two  sides  of  suffering  and  victory  begin  to 
appear  prominently.  The  Messianic  psalms  are  divided  into  psalms  of  humiliation  and  of 
triumph.  And  what  we  here  see  in  its  germ,  we  afterwards  see  fully  developed  at  the  time 
of  the  captivity.  On  the  one  side  the  atoning  power  of  Messiah’s  sufferings  is  disclosed 
(Is.  HiL  and  Dan.  ix.) ;  on  the  other  there  is  revealed  that  dominion  of  the  Messiah  which, 
in  the  development  of  universal  history,  is  given  to  Him  over  the  individual  kingdoms  of 
the  world  (Dan.  ii.  7).  Prophecy  has  thus  gained  not  only  in  depth,  but  in  breadth  of 
view.”  1 

At  the  close  of  the  seventy  years’  captivity  (the  time  predicted  by  Jeremiah,  xxv.  12 
Propbwj  and  xxix.  10),  Cyrus  “made  a  proclamation  throughout  all  his  kingdom  and 
from  the  end  put  it  &] so  in  writing,  saying,  Thus  saith  Cyrus  King  of  Persia.  The  Lord 
God  of' heaven  hath  given  me  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth;  and  He  hath 
tiTitj  to°th*  charged  me  to  build  Him  a  house  at  Jerusalem,  which  is  in  Judah.  Who  is  there 
ome  of  Mai-  among  you  of  all  his  people  ?  his  God  be  with  him,  and  let  him  go  up  to  Jeru- 
ihe^ioM  £  salem,  which  is  in  Judah,  and  build  the  house  of  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  (He  is 
the  Old  the  God),  which  is  in  Jerusalem.  And  whosoever  remaineth  in  any  place  where 
T*tMD*lt  he  sojourneth,  let  the  men  of  his  place  help  him  with  silver  and  with  gold, 
C“on‘  and  with  goods  and  with  beasts,  besides  the  free-will  offering  for  the  house  of 
God  that  is  in  Jerusalem  ”  (Ezra  i.  1-4 ;  compare  Isaiah  xliv.  28,  and  xlv.  1-6). 

This  edict  of  Cyrus  was  founded  upon  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  ;  but  how  he  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  that  prophecy  we  are  not  informed.  He  certainly  was  acquainted  with  it,  for 
his  proclamation  was  a  public  recognition  of  it  to  his  empire.  As  such,  it  would  draw  notice 
to  the  prediction  of  Isaiah,  and  tend  to  spread  something  of  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God 
wherever  it  was  conveyed.  But  however  this  might  be,  it  had  one  certain  and  important 
use  in  securing  the  favor  of  succeeding  kings  of  Persia  to  the  Hebrew  people,  for  the  safety 
of  their  affairs,  and  the  complete  restitution  of  their  city  and  temple  (Ezra  v.  18-17;  vi.  1- 
15 ;  ix.  9).  To  this  subject  and  the  annunciation  of  the  Gospel  the  predictions  of  the  post¬ 
exile  prophets  are  almost  entirely  confined.  These  prophets  are  Hagg&i,  Zechariah,  and 
Malachi. 

The  return  of  the  Jewish  people  from  Babylon,  and  their  reestablishment  in  their  own 
Temporal  land,  were  not  beheld  with  favor  by  the  Samaritans  and  other  surrounding  en- 
propheej  of  emies.  The  rebuilding  of  their  temple  and  of  their  walls  was  forcibly  inter- 
this  period*  rUpted  and  delayed.  The  struggle  affected  their  restoration  as  a  Church  and  a 
people,  and  hazarded  the  exercise  of  their  religion.  But  prophecy  supplied  the  encourage¬ 
ment,  which  the  conflict  of  their  fortunes  required.  It  did  so  by  assurances  of  the  repres- 
►  sion  of  their  enemies,  and  complete  reestablishment  of  their  city,  temple,  and  public  peace. 

Haggai  delivers  four  prophetic  messages  (i.  1 ;  ii.  1 ;  x.  20),  three  of  which  are  intended 
to  reprove  the  Jews  for  neglecting  the  temple,  and  to  promise  that  the  divine  favor  will  at¬ 
tend  its  erection.  The  fourth,  addressed  to  Zerubbabel,  the  head  and  representative  of  the 
family  of  David,  and  the  individual  with  whom  the  genealogy  of  the  Messiah  began  after 
the  captivity,  promises  the  preservation  of  the  people  of  God,  amidst  the  fall  and  ruin  of  the 
kingdoms  of  the  world. 

1  The  Prophecies  qf  DanM.  By  Ctrl  August  Auberfca.  Audorer :  Published  by  W.  F.  Draper.  1867* 
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Zechariah,  also,  speaks  words  of  comfort  to  encourage  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen. 
“Thus  saith  the  Lord;  I  am  returned  to  Jerusalem  with  mercies :  my  house  shall  be  built  in 
it,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  and  a  line  shall  be  stretched  forth  upon  Jerusalem.  My  cities 
through  prosperity  shall  yet  be  spread  abroad ;  and  the  Lord  shall  yet  comfort  Zion,  and 
shall  yet  choose  Jerusalem”  (Zech.  i.  16,  17).  “For  thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts;  As  I 
thought  to  punish  you,  when  your  fathers  provoked  me  to  wrath,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts, 
and  I  repented  not :  so  again  have  I  thought  in  these  days  to  do  well  unto  Jerusalem  and 
to  the  house  of  Judah :  fear  ye  not  ”  (Zech.  viii.  14,  15).  Such  is  the  scope  of  Haggai  and 
Zechariah's  predictions  as  they  relate  to  the  affairs  of  the  Jewish  people. 

Along  with  their  predictions  concerning  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple,  the  post-exile 
prophets  introduce  Messianic  and  evangelical  prophecy.  In  Zechariah  especially  Memtaoio 
we  find  portrayed,  in  mystic  vision  and  by  typical  representation,  the  kingdom 
and  priesthood  of  Christ,  the  establishment  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  the  con-  *cj  daring 
course  of*  nations  resorting  to  the  future  temple.  In  this  we  have  a  second  ap-  tw*  period, 
plication  of  the  same  systematic  form  of  prophecy,  which  was  employed  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  temporal  kingdom.  The  nearer  subject,  in  each  instance,  supplies  the  prophetic 
ground  and  the  prophetic  images  for  the  more  remote  Christian  subject.  In  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  the  kingdom  of  Christ  is  delineated  in  connection  with,  and  by  analogy  to,  the  actual 
kingdom,  which  was  seen  rising  to  view ;  in  the  second  instance,  his  personal  priesthood  and 
his  Church  are  delineated,  in  connection  with,  and  by  an  equal  analogy  to,  the  priesthood 
and  temple  of  the  Hebrew  Church,  at  the  time,  when  that  priesthood  was  reinstated  in  its 
functions,  and  that  temple  was  rebuilt.  As  an  example  of  this  symbolical  prediction,  take 
Zech.  vL  10-15.  The  attempt  of  Archbishop  Newcome  to  apply  this  prophecy  to  Zerubba- 
bel  is  in  vain ;  for  Zerubbabel  wore  no  crown,  neither  was  he  a  priest  upon  his  throne. 

In  the  prophetic  delineations  of  the  future  fortunes  of  the  theqcracy,  in  this  book,  the  tem¬ 
porary  and  local  relations  of  the  present  fall  into  the  back-ground  and  the  Messianic  views 
predominate.  In  chapters  ix.-xl,  the  struggle  of  the  theocracy  with  the  powers  of  the  world 
is  predicted,  its  victory  and  their  subjection,  by  the  appearing  of  the  Messiah,  and  under 
his  official  authority  as  the  Shepherd.  In  chapters  xii.-xiv.  the  prophet  predicts  the  last  as¬ 
saults  or  the  powers  of  the  world  upon  Jerusalem ;  the  conversion  of  Israel  to  the  Messiah, 
whose  death  had  been  caused  by  the  sin  of  the  people ;  the  ruin  of  the  old  theocracy,  the 
annihilation  of  all  the  foes  who  fight  against  the  Lord,  and  the  final  completion  and  glorifi¬ 
cation  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

In  Haggai  there  are  two  Messianic  prophecies  (ii.  6,  7  and  ii.  22,  23).  The  first  promises 
the  future  glory  of  the  second  temple  and  the  coming  of  the  desire  of  all  nations ;  the  sec¬ 
ond  predicts  the  exaltation  of  Zerubbabel,  the  offspring  of  David,  and  the  overthrow  of  all 
earthly  thrones. 

Malachi  foretells  the  coming  of  the  messenger  of  the  covenant  to  the  temple,  and  the 
sending  of  Elijah,  the  prophet,  as  his  forerunner  (Mai.  iii.  1  and  iv.  5). 

With  Malachi  terminates  the  prophecy  of  the  Old  Testament.  His  last  predictions  are 
like  the  earliest.  They  rebuke  corruption  and  promise  deliverance.  They  uphold  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  first  dispensation  and  reveal  the  second. 

A  few  words  of  recapitulation  may  contribute  to  the  formation  of  a  clearer  view  of  the 
brief  and  imperfect  survey  of  the  scheme  of  prophecy,  which  has  been  exhibited. 

The  survey  shows  that  the  character  of  prophecy  is  not  simple  and  uniform,  nor  its  light 
equable ;  and  that  it  was  dispensed  in  various  degrees  of  revelation.  It  shows,  moreover, 
that  the  principal  age  of  prophecy  is  from  Samuel  to  Malachi ;  that  from  the  Fall  to  the 
Flood,  and  thence  to  the  call  of  Abraham,  its  communications  were  few ;  that  in  the  patri¬ 
archal  age  they  were  enlarged  ;  that,  during  the  bondage  in  Egypt,  they  were  discontinued, 
bnt  renewed  with  the  Law ;  that  a  cessation  of  them,  during  four  hundred  years,  followed 
the  Law,  and  that  a  cessation  of  equal  duration  preceded  the  Gospel. 

It  shows,  further,  that  the  subjects  of  prophecy  varied.  While  it  was  all  directed  to  one 
general  design,  in  the  evidence  and  support  of  religion,  there  was  a  diversity  in  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  Spirit,  in  respect  to  that  design.  In  Paradise,  it  gave  the  first  hope  of  a 
Redeemer.  After  the  Deluge,  it  established  the  peace*  of  the  natural  world.  In  Abraham, 
it  founded  the  double  covenant  of  Canaan  and  the  Gospel.  In  the  age  of  the  Law,  it  spoke 
of  the  second  prophet,  and  foreshadowed,  in  types,  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  dispensa¬ 
tion.  It  foretold  the  future  fate  of  the  chosen  people,  who  were  placed  under  the  prepara- 
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tory  dispensation.  In  the  time  of  David,  it  revealed,  with  the  promise  of  the  temporal,  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  In  the  days  of  the  later  prophets,  it  foretold  the  changes  of  the  Mosaic 
covenant,  the  fate  of  the  chief  pagan  kingdoms,  and  completed  the  annunciation  of  the 
Messiah  and  his  work  of  redemption.  After  the  Captivity,  it  gave  a  last  and  more  urgent 
information  of  the  approaching  advent  of  the  Gospel. 

Thus  prophecy  ended  as  it  had  begun.  Its  first  revelations  in  Paradise,  and  its  concluding 
predictions,  in  the  book  of  Malachi,  are  directed  to  the  same  point.1  That  point  is  Christ 
“  To  Him  give  all  the  prophets  witness  ”  (Acts  x.  43).  “  The  testimony  of  Jesus  is  the 

spirit  of  prophecy  ”  (Rev.  xix.  10). 


VI. 


Prophetic  Style. 


Each  writer  has  a  peculiar  manner  of  expressing  his  thoughts,  and  this  we  call  his  style. 
The  sacred  writers  form  no  exception  :  each  one  maintains  his  individuality.  When  we  read 
Isaiah,  we  say  this  is  not  the  style  of  Jeremiah,  or  of  Ezekiel ;  and  when  we  read  John, 
we  say  this  is  not  the  style  of  Paul. 

The  individuality  of  the  sacred  writers  is  beautifully  illustrated  by  Gaussen,  in  his  work 
Individual-  on  Inspiration.2  “  As  a  skillful  musician,”  says  Mr.  Gaussen,  “  who  has  to  exe- 
ity  of  style.  cute  aione  a  iong  score,  will  avail  himself  by  turns,  of  the  funereal  flute,  the 
shepherd’s  pipe,  the  dancer’s  bagpipe,  or  the  warrior’s  trumpet ;  thus  the  Almighty  God,  to 
proclaim  to  us  his  eternal  Word,  has  chosen  of  old  the  instruments  into  which  He  would  suc¬ 
cessively  breathe  the  breath  of  his  Spirit.  He  chose  them  before  the  foundation  of  the 
world  ;  He  separated  them  from  their  mother’s  womb. 

“  Have  you  visited  the  Cathedral  of  Freyburg,  and  listened  to  that  wonderful  organist, 
who,  with  such  enchantment,  draws  the  tears  from  the  traveller’s  eyes ;  while  he  touches,  one 
after  another,  his  wonderful  keys,  and  makes  you  hear  by  turns,  the  march  of  armies  upon 
the  beach,  or  the  chanted  prayer  upon  the  lake  during  the  tempest,  or  the  voices  of 
praise  after  it  is  calm  ?  All  your  senses  are  overwhelmed,  for  it  has  all  passed  before  you 
like  a  vivid  reality.  Well,  thus  the  Eternal  God,  powerful  in  harmony,  touches  by  turns 
with  the  fingers  of  his  Spirit,  the  keys  which  He  had  chosen  for  the  hour  of  his  design, 
and  for  the  unity  of  his  celestial  hymn.  He  had  before  Him,  from  eternity,  all  the  human 
keys  ;  his  creating  eyes  embraced  at  a  glance,  this  key-board  of  sixty  centuries  ;  and  when 
He  would  make  this  fallen  world  hear  the  eternal  counsel  of  its  redemption  and  the  advent 
of  the  Son  of  God,  He  laid  his,  left  hand  on  Enoch,  the  seventh  from  Adam,  and  his  right 
hand  on  John,,  the  humble  and  sublime  prisoner  of  Patmos.  The  celestial  hymn,  seven 
hundred  years  before  the  Deluge,  began  with  these  words  :  “  Behold,  the  Lord  cometh  with 
ten  thousand  of  his  saints,  to  judge  the  world ;  ”  but  already  in  the  thought  of  God  and 
in  the  eternal  harmony  of  his  work,  the  voice  of  John  was  responding  to  that  of  Enoch,  and 
terminating  the  hymn,  three  thousand  years  after  him,  with  these  words :  ‘  Behold  he  cometh, 
and  every  eye  shall  sec  him,  yea,  those  that  pierced  him  !  even  so,  Lord  Jesus,  come  quickly, 
amen  1  *  And  during  this  hymn  of  three  thousand  years,  the  Spirit  of  God  did  not  cease 
to  breathe  upon  all  his  ambassadors ;  the  angels  stooped,  says  an  Apostle,  to  contemplate 
its  depths ;  the  elect  of  God  were  moved,  and  eternal  life  descended  into  their  souls.” 

These  ambassadors  did  not  all  speak,  or  write  alike.  “  It  was  sometimes  the  sublime  and 
untutored  simplicity  of  John  ;  sometimes  the  excited,  elliptical,  startling,  argumentative 
energy  of  Paul ;  sometimes  the  fervor  and  solemnity  of  Peter ;  it  was  the  majestic  poetry 
of  Isaiah,  or  the  lyrical  poetry  of  David  ;  it  was  the  simple  and  majestic  narrative  of  Moses, 
or  the  sententious  and  royal  wisdom  of  SolomoA ;  —  yes,  it  was  all  that ;  it  was  Peter ;  it 
was  Isaiah  ;  it  was  Matthew  ;  it  was  John  ;  it  was  Moses  ;  but  it  was  God  !  ” 

But  apart  from  the  style,  which  is  the  expression  of  the  mental  and  moral  idiosyn¬ 
crasies  of  the  prophets,  there  is  a  style  which  characterizes  them  as  prophets. 
This  arises  from  the  method  of  prophetic  revelation.  With  the  exception  of 
Moses  and  Christ,  intercourse  with  heaven  was  maintained  by  means  of  vision 
and  dreams  (Num.  xii.  6).  The  distinction  between  these  two,  in  general  terms, 


Style  pecu¬ 
liar  to  the 
prophets  as 
prophets. 


1  Davison  On  Prophecy,  pp.  258,  254. 
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seems  to  be  this  :  the  vision  referred  to  what  was  seen  ;  the  dream,  to  what  was  spoken  and 
heard.  The  prophets,  while  retaining  their  consciousness  and  the  use  of  their  rational  pow¬ 
ers,  were  raised  to  a  spiritual  sphere,  where  they  saw  the  vision  and  heard  the  words  of  the 
Almighty.  Such  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  phrases,  “  I  was  in  the  Spirit  and  heard  ” ; 
44  The  hand  of  the  Lord  was  upon  me  ” ;  44  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  came  upon  me.”  When, 
in  this  condition  their  intellectual  and  emotional  nature  was  quickened.  They  knew  by 
intuition,  and  their  hearts  glowed  with  seraphic  ardor.  This  was  “  the  normal  state  of  the 
prophets,  when  they  were  receiving  divine  communications.”  They  were  in  44  the  region  of 
spirit  aa  contradistinguished  from  that  of  sense  and  time.”  At  the  same  time  they  retained 
their  personal  characteristics  and  native  susceptibilities.  The  Holy  Spirit,  both  44in  his 
more  peculiar,  and  in  his  more  common  operations  upon  the  soul,  has  respect  to  its  essential 
powers  and  properties,  and  adapts  himself  in  his  most  special  communications,  not  only  to 
the  general  laws  of  thought,  which  regulate  the  workings  of  the  human  mind,  but  also  to 
the  various  idiosyncrasies  and  acquired  habits  of  particular  individuals.”  While  this  is 
true,  it  is  plain  that  communications  made  to  men,  who  were  elevated  to  the  spiritual  sphere, 
cannot  have  the  form  and  dress  of  outward  reality.  They  are  to  be  separated  from  the 
things  of  actual  life,  and  confined  to  the  region,  in  which  they  were  made.  Bearing  this  in 
mind,  we  will  be  freed  from  the  necessity  of  understanding  literally  the  instructions  given  to 
Hosea  to  marry  an  unchaste  woman,  and  the  command  to  Ezekiel  to  lie  three  hundred  and 
ninety  days  at  a  stretch  on  one  side,  and  forty  days  upon  the  other  (Ezek.  iv.  5,  6),  together 
with  symbolical  actions  of  a  similar  kind.  Such  typical  actions  were  ideal  and  intended  to 
present  an  image  of  the  actual  world  in  the  territory  of  real  life.  Dr.  Fairbairn  justly 
remarks,  that  such  things,  “  understood  to  be  representative,  and  teaching  actions  in  the 
purely  spiritual  sphere,  could  not,  by  anything  of  an  unbecoming  nature,  which  they  might 
contain,  44  produce  the  pernicious  effect  which  must  have  attended  them,  had  they  obtruded 
themselves  upon  the  senses ;  they  were  for  the  mind  alone  to  contemplate,  and  it  would  natu¬ 
rally  do  so  with  a  respect  to  the  moral  bearing  of  the  representation.”  The  principle  of 
interpretation  of  such  typical  representations  is,  therefore,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Fairbairn, 
the  following :  41  As,  according  to  the  rule,  divine  communications  were  to  be  made  to  the 
prophets  in  ecstasy  or  vision,  so  whenever  we  have  to  do  merely  with  the  record  of  these 
communications,  the  actions  related,  as  well  as  the  things  seen  and  heard,  should  be  under¬ 
stood  to  have  occurred  in  the  spiritual  sphere  of  prophetic  revelation  ;  and  outward  reality 
is  to  be  predicated  of  any  them,  only  when  the  account  given  is  such  as  to  place  the 
symbolical  act  in  undoubted  connection  with  the  facts  of  history.  Or  it  may  be  put  thus  : 
The  actions  are  to  be  held  as  having  taken  place  in  the  spiritual  sphere  alone,  if  they  occur 
simply  in  the  account  of  God’s  communications  to  the  prophet  'f  but  in  actual  life,  if  they 
are  found  in  the  narration  of  the  prophet’s  dealings  with  the  people.  In  the  one  case  the 
mere  publication  of  the  account  constituted  the  message  from  God  ;  while  in  the  other,  an 
embodied  representation  was  given  of  it  in  the  outward  act.”  . 

The  depth,  sublimity,  and  force  of  the  prophetical  writings  cannot  be  fully  comprehended 
without  an  acquaintance  with  the  symbols  employed  in  them.  A  knowledge  of  gymboUc&1 
these  symbols  furnishes  a  key  to  many  of  the  prophecies,  whose  treasures  can  style  of  the 
only  be  discovered  by  him,  who  knows  how  to  use  it.  Many  works  have  been  J101*?®.*8’ 
written  on  symbology  ;  but  perhaps  much  still  remains  in  that  field  to  reward  the  the 
patient  investigator.  natural 

There  was  a  natural  tendency  in  the  prophets  to  adopt  figurative  representa-  world* 
tions  of  future  things.  The  various  objects  of  the  world  of  nature  were  used  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  These  natural  objects,  known  and  familiar  to  all,  were  used  as  images  of  things  bear¬ 
ing  some  resemblance  to  them  in  the  history  of  God’s  kingdom  among  men.  They  were 
used,  however,  in  their  broader  and  more  common  aspects,  not  in  a  recondite  sense  known 
only  to  a  few.  They  were  applied,  moreover,  in  a  consistent  and  uniform  manner.  The 
prophets  did  not  shift  from  the  symbolical  to  the  literal,  without  any  apparent  indication  of 
change,  nor  from  one  aspect  of  the  symbolical  to  another  essentially  different 

44  The  Law,”  on  the  authority  of  an  Apostle,  44  was  a  shadow  of  good  things  to  come,  and 
not  the  very  image  of  the  things  ”  (Heb.  x.  1).  It  had  the  44  shadow  of  heav-  The  history 
enly  things  ”  (Heb.  viii.  5).  44  Which  are  a  shadow  of  things  to  come  ;  but  the  tf  Old 

body  is  of  Christ”  (Col.  ii.  17).  These  passages  teach  that  the  institutions  of  ^®”a^hioh 
the  Old  CoTenant  stood  in  a  typical  relation  to  the  institutions  of  the  New.  the  prophets 
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lived,  tar¬ 
nished  an¬ 
other  source 
of  symboli¬ 
cal  and  typi¬ 
cal  represen- 


When  the  prophets,  therefore,  announced  the  better  things  to  come,  they  repre¬ 
sented  them  as  a  fuller  development  of  the  things  existing  under  the  Old  Cove¬ 
nant,  or  as  a  grander  exemplification  of  the  truths  and  principles  which  they 
embodied.  Much  of  their  imagery  too  was  drawn  from  their  more  sensuous 
system  of  worship.  This  is  a  combination  of  type  with  prophecy,  which  is  very 
natural ;  for  as  every  type  possesses  a  prophetical  element,  we  may  expect  them 
sometimes  to  run  into  each  other.  In  this  way  the  typical  in  the  past,  or  present,  is  repre¬ 
sented,  by  a  distinct  prophetical  announcement,  as  going  to  appear  again  in  the  future.  For 
example,  Hosea  (viii.  13),  speaking  of  the  Lord’s  purpose  to  visit  the  sins  of  Israel  with 
chastisement,  says,  “  They  shall  return  to  Egypt**  The  old  state  of  things  should  come 
back  upon  them,  or  the  evil,  which  was  to  befh.ll  them,  was  to  be  after  the  type  of  what  their 
forefathers  had  experienced  under  the  yoke  of  Pharoah.  Yet  the  new  was  not  to  be  the 
exact  repetition  of  the  old ;  for,  in  the  next  chapter  (ix.  3),  the  prophet  says,  “  Ephraim 
shall  return  to  Egypt,  and  they  shall  eat  unclean  things  in  Assyria  ” ;  and  again  (chapter 
xi.  5),  “  He  shall  not  return  into  the  land  of  Egypt,  but  the  Assyrian  shall  be  his  king.” 
“  He  shall  return  to  Egypt,”  and  he  shall  not  return  to  Egypt ;  in  other  words  the  Egyptian 
state  shall  come  upon  him. 

This  mode  of  representation  is  not  peculiar  to  the  prophets.  We  find  examples  of  it  in 
the  classics.  The  Sibyl,  in  Virgil,  when  disclosing  to  jEneas  the  fortunes  of  himself  and 
of  his  posterity  in  Latium,  represents  them  as  a  repetition  of  what  he  had  experienced  in 
Troy. 

u  Non  SimoU  tibi,  nec  Xanthut,  nee  Doric*  Oastra 
Detaerint:  alios  Latio  jam  partus  Achilles, 

Natus  et  ipse  De&” 

We  have  already  remarked  that  the  prophets,  when  they  saw  their  visions,  were  trans- 
Poetteai  ported  into  an  ecstatic  state,  and  rendered  capable  of  holding  direct  intercourse 
stjie  of  tho  heaven, 

prophets. 

They  “  pass’d  the  flaming  bounds  of  space  and  time: 

The  living-throne,  the  sapphire-blase, 

Where  angels  tremble,  while  they  gase,” 

They  “saw.” 

In  such  an  elevated  spiritual  and  mental  condition,  the  language  of  poetry  became  the 
natural  vehicle  of  their  glowing  thoughts  and  figurative  representations.  The  poetical  diction 
of  the  prophets  is,  therefore,  connected  with  their  prophetical  state.  The  ecstatical  state 
was  the  source  of  the  poetical  element  in  prophecy. 

Among  the  Hebrews  and  some  other  nations  of  antiquity,  there  was  but  one  word  for 
prophet  and  poet.  It  was  thought  that  every  prophet  must  be  a  poet,  and  every  poet  to 
some  extent  a  prophet.  Hence  it  arose  that  the  prophetical  gift  was  measured  by  the  poeti¬ 
cal,  and  the  prophetical  books  were  assigned  to  a  golden,  or  a  silver  age,  according  to  their 
rank  as  poetical  compositions.  But  prophets  and  poets  have  distinct  spheres,  and  different 
ends  in  view.  “  The  distinctive  characteristic  of  the  prophetical  representation  lies  pecul¬ 
iarly  in  this,  that  it  is  not  confined  to  any  precise  mode  ;  but  as  its  aim  rises  above  all  kinds 
of  human  discourse,  so  it  avails  itself  of  all,  according  as  they  are  best  adapted  to  that  aim. 
The  poet  has  his  definite  manner,  and  cannot  so  readily  change  and  vary  it,  for  his  imme¬ 
diate  aim  is  not  to  work  upon  others ;  he  must  satisfy  himself  and  the  requirements  of  his 
own  art.  But  the  prophet  will  and  must  work  upon  others ;  nay  work  upon  them  in  the 
most  direct  and  impressive  manner ;  and  so  for  him  every  method  and  form  of  representa¬ 
tion  is  right  which  carries  him  straightest  to  his  end.”  * 

The  poetical  element  in  prophecy  was  regulated  by  a  practical  aim.  Hence  wc  find  in 
the  prophetical  writings  the  simplest  narratives,  the  most  practical  addresses,  and  poetical 
descriptions  in  close  juxtaposition.  All  was  made  subservient  to  the  higher  ends  of  spiritual 
instruction. 

In  addition  to  Prophetic  Poetry,  Hebrew  Literature  has  two  other  kinds  —  Lyric  and 
Didactic.  The  Lyric  Poetry  of  the  Bible  consists  chiefly  of  the  effusions  of  pious  feelings, 
and  forms  the  greater  portion  of  the  Psalms.  The  Hebrew  Didactic  Poetry  is  mostly  com¬ 
prised  in  the  book  of  Proverbs.  The  Prophetic  Poetry  abounds  more  than  these  in  meta¬ 
phors,  allegories,  comparisons,  and  copious  descriptions.  It  excels  also  in  imagination  and  in 
energy  of  diction. 

1  J&uts,  lib.  vl.  88-90.  S  Gray’*  Frogrtts  of  Potsf. 

9  Ewmld ;  quoted  by  Dr.  Vairbtlrn,  On  Propktcf,  p.  134. 
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The  characteristic  form  of  Hebrew  Poetry  is  parallelism,  which  is  divided  into  (1) 
Synonymous,  in  which  the  second  line  is  entirely  or  almost  a  repetition  of  the  first ;  (2) 
Antithetic,  in  which  the  second  line  is  the  converse  of  the  first ;  (3)  Synthetic,  in  which  the 
idea  contained  in  the  first  line  is  further  developed  in  the  second. 

The  observance  of  this  parallelism  in  the  interpretation  of  the  prophetical  and  poetical 
books  of  Scripture  will  preserve  the  interpreter  from  errors,  into  which  he  might  otherwise 
fell. 


yn. 

Schools  of  Prophetical  Interpretation . 

The  symbolical  character  of  prophecy  opens  an  ample  field  for  the  indulgence  of  fancy 
and  imagination  ;  and  some  interpreters  seem  to  look  upon  it  as  a  gymnasium  for  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  the  imaginative  faculty.  They  see  things  that  the  prophets  never  saw.  They  speak 
with  as  much  assurance  as  if  they  knew  not  only  the  grand  scheme  of  divine  Providence, 
but  also  every  part  of  its  machinery.  The  rings,  which  Ezekiel  saw,  and  which  “  were 
so  high  that  they  were  dreadful,  inspire  no  dread  in  the  minds  of  such  interpreters,  but 
appear  to  them  in  their  mathematical  dimensions  of  hubs,  spokes,  fellies,  and  tire.  The 
“  terrible  crystal  ”  does  not  dazzle  their  eyes.  Like  Dante  they  describe  with  the  accu¬ 
racy  of  eye-witnesses  and  ear-witnesses.  Prophecy  to  them  is  merely  history  written  before¬ 
hand  ;  and  consequently  all  that  it  reveals  of  the  future  must  be  as  literal  as  history 
itself. 

Others  go  to  the  opposite  extreme.  They  change  the  nature  of  prophecy,  by  denying 
that  its  object  was  to  give  any  precise,  or  definite  outline  of  the  future,  and  regard  it  as  the 
expression  of  men's  fears  or  longings,  as  to  the  coming  destinies  of  the  world. 

There  are  others,  who  rob  prophecy  altogether  of  its  predictive  character.  It  contains, 
according  to  their  view,  nothing  that  lies  beyond  the  reach  of  human  foresight.  The 
precise  and  definite  knowledge  of  the  future,  implying  as  it  does  a  miracle,  is,  in  their 
opinion,  impossible. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  literalism  is  that  “  Prophecy  is  nothing  but  the  history 
of  events  before  they  come  to  pass.'1  It  is  history  anticipated,  and  all  that  it  The  litermi- 
reveals  of  the  future  must  be  taken  as  literally  as  history  itself.  The  great  argu-  uu- 
ment  in  behalf  of  this  view  is  the  exact  fulfillment  of  many  prophecies  —  especially  of 
prophecies  relating  to  the  advent  and  history  of  Christ.  Even  here  the  principle  fails  ;  for 
Christ  did  not  sit  literally  upon  “  the  throne  of  his  father  David."  The  valleys  were  not 
literally  exalted,  nor  were  the  mountains  and  hills  literally  made  low  (Is.  xl.  4)  before  Him. 
It  was  this  extreme  literalism  on  the  part  of  the  Jewish  interpreters  that  led  to  his  cruci¬ 
fixion.  It  lay  at  the  foundation  of  the  worldly  views  of  his  disciples  (Matt  xviii.  1 ;  Mark 
ix.  34  ;  Luke  ix.  46  ;  Acts  L  6). 

Tested  by  the  principle  of  this  school,  the  first  prophecy  (Gen.  iii.  15)  would  be  denuded 
of  all  serious  import  did  it  literally  mean  that  the  descendants  of  Eve,  on  the  one  side, 
would  receive  injuries  from  serpents,  and  that  on  the  other,  serpents  would  have  their  heads 
crushed  by  them.  Certainly  something  more  was  intended  to  comfort  our  first  parents,  when 
driven  from  Paradise  and  mourning  under  the  curse  induced  by  their  fall. 

The  prophets  did  not  expect  to  be  understood  literally,  when  they  spoke  of  the  future 
glory  of  the  Church  as  consisting  in  the  complete  reestablishment  of  the  old  economy,  the 
erection  of  the  temple,  the  enforcement  of  its  ritual,  and  the  concourse  of  all  nations  to  its 
courts ;  for  in  other  places  they  speak  of  a  new  covenant,  of  the  abrogation  of  the  old  one 
as  not  worthy  to  be  remembered.  It  must  require  a  great  stretch  of  credulity  to  adopt  the 
literal  interpretation  of  the  concluding  chapters  of  Ezekiel.  His  rebuilt  temple  takes,  in 
the  Apocalypse,  the  form  of  a  holy  city  with  “  no  temple  therein."  So  also  many  things 
that  are  said  of  Zion  and  Jerusalem  cannot  be  taken  in  a  literal  sense  ;  for  the  language, 
while  referring  to  the  present  dispensation,  takes  its  coloring  from  the  Old  Economy,  which 
was  to  vanish  away.  Take  the  last  prophecy  of  the  Old  Testament  (Mai.  iv.  5) ;  can  any 
one  adopt  its  literal  interpretation,  unless  Elijah  is  yet  to  come  ? 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  numerous  and  exact  correspondences  between  the  prophetic 
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delineations  of  Scripture  and  the  past  and  present  state  of  the  world  can  be  pointed  out, 
and  that  the  language  of  prophecy  has,  in  many  instances,  been  literally  verified  by  the  facts 
of  history.  Hence  the  popularity  of  those  works,  which  have  been  written  to  show  these 
correspondences  and  exact  fulfillments.  They  have  contributed  to  awaken  a  lively  interest 
in  the  subject  of  prophecy,  and  have  furnished  an  argument  for  the  truth  of  the  Bible,  by 
directing  attention  to  certain  predictions,  whose  accomplishment  cannot  be  denied.  u  But  it 
is  perfectly  possible  that  the  efforts  in  this  direction  may  have  somewhat  overshot  the  proper 
mark ;  that  the  advantage  obtained  on  one  side  may  have  been  pushed  so  far  as  to  create  a 
disadvantage  on  another ;  that  the  evidence  of  a  close  and  literal  fulfillment  of  particular 
prophecies,  by  being  carried  beyond  its  due  limits,  may  have  given  rise  to  views  and  expecta¬ 
tions  respecting  the  structure  and  design  of  prophecy  in  general,  which  are  neither  warrant¬ 
able  in  themselves  nor  capable  of  being  vindicated  by  a  reference  to  historical  results.  Such 
indeed  has  proved  to,  be  the  case.” 

One  extreme  begets  another.  Some  minds  are  so  constituted  that  they  cannot  occupy  a 
middle  ground.  When  they  see  the  untcnableness  of  one  position,  they  choose 
Antf-uteni-  yery  opposite.  It  is  with  something  of  this  disposition  that  a  class  of  inter¬ 
preters,  convinced  of  the  falsity  of  the  principle  that  prophecy  is  history  written 
beforehand,  hold  that  very  little,  if  any,  is  so  written.  They  say,  if  prophecy  is  his  tor}' 
written  beforehand,  it  should  be  written  as  history.  Instead  of  giving  any  precise,  or  defi¬ 
nite  outline  of  the  future,  it  is  regarded  by  them  as  the  expression  of  men’s  fears  and  long¬ 
ings  in  regard  to  the  future  destinies  of  the  world.  Dr.  Arnold  has  said  :  “  If  you  put,  as 
you  may  do,  Christ  for  abstract  good  and  Satan  for  abstract  evil,  I  do  not  think  that  the 
notion  is  so  startling,  that  they  are  the  main  and  only  proper  subjects  of  prophecy,  and  that  in 
all  other  cases  the  language  is,  in  some  part  or  other,  hyperbolical ;  hyperbolical,  I  mean, 
and  not  merely  figurative.  Nor  can  I  conceive  how,  on  any  other  supposition,  the  repeated 
applications  of  the  Old  Testament  language  to  our  Lord,  not  only  by  others,  but  by  himself, 
can  be  understood  to  be  other  than  arbitrary.” 

This  school  of  interpretation  occupies  less  tenable  ground  than  the  literalists ;  for  it  elimi¬ 
nates  from  prophecy  everything  that  is  properly  predictive.  Hence  there  is  no  revelation 
from  God  to  his  people,  in  regard  to  the  future  movements  of  his  providence  in  the  world. 
Prophecy  is  nothing  more  than  an  expression  of  men’s  fears  and  longings.  We  would  say 
it  is  rather  a  response  from  God  to  these  fears  and  longings,  to  sustain  the  hope  of  his  people 
in  times  of  darkness,  and  to  inspire  confidence  in  the  goodness  and  rectitude  of  his  moral 
administration. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  anticipations,  fears,  and  longings  could  take  so  definite  a 
form,  and  so  detailed  a  character  as  many  portions  of  the  prophetical  writings  exhibit. 
Unexpected  events,  and  the  names  of  the  persons  who  accomplished  them,  aro  foretold. 
The  prophecies  relating  to  Nineveh  and  Babylon  delineate  so  circumstantially  what  befell 
those  cities,  as  to  exclude  them  from  the  sphere  of  mere  anticipation,  or  human  foresight. 
Dates,  names,  and  particulars  of  the  minutest  kind  belong  to  certain  foreknowledge,  not  to 
anticipations,  longings,  and  fears. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  the  neological  school  is  that  there  cannot  be  distinct  prophetic 
foresight  of  the  distant  future .  Distinct  foresight  of  the  distant  future  would  be 
a  miracle  of  knowledge,  and  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  miracle.  “  The 
writings  of  the  prophets,”  says  a  representative  of  this  school,  “  contain  nothing  above  the 
reach  of  the  human  faculties.  Here  are  noble  and  spirit-stirring  appeals  to  men’s  conscience, 
patriotism,  honor,  and  religion  ;  beautiful  poetic  descriptions,  odes,  hymns,  expressions  of 
faith  almost  beyond  praise.  But  the  mark  of  human  infirmity  is  on  them  all,  and  proofs  or 
signs  of  miraculous  inspiration  are  not  found  in  them. 

The  effects  of  such  a  principle  upon  the  interpretation  of  the  prophetical  writings  can  be 
easily  seen.  All  predictions  of  the  future  are,  according  to  these  neological  interpreters, 
vaticinia  ex  eventu  ;  or  they  relate  to  things  which  might  have  been  easily  foreseen  without 
a  special  revelation.  To  this  foregone  conclusion  all  exegetical  results  must  yield  or  be 
accommodated.  Hence  the  arbitrary  processes  of  the  destructive  criticism  employed  for  the 
discovery  of  arguments,  philological,  historical,  rhetorical,  and  moral  against  the  genuine¬ 
ness  of  many  passages  in  the  prophets.  It  is  necessary  to  refer  only  to  the  treatment  by 
neologists  of  the  later  prophecies  of  Isaiah  and  the  book  of  Daniel  as  exemplifications.  Of 
course  “  all  conclusions  founded,  or  necessarily  depending,  on  the  false  assumption  ”  of  this 
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school  of  interpreters,  44  must,”  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Alexander,  44  go  for  nothing  with  those 
who  do  not  hold  it,  and  especially  with  those  who  are  convinced  that  it  is  false.”  That  it 
is  false  every  interpreter,  who  receives  the  doctrine  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures, 
believes. 

It  is  admitted  that  there  is  a  historical  element  in  prophecy.  So  far  from  standing  in  iso~ 
lation,  prophecy  is  interwoven  with  sacred  history.  The  latter  is  its  frame-work. 

In  the  facts  of  history  prophetical  revelations  take  their  rise  and  form.  But  it 
does  not  follow  from  this  that  one  is  the  measure  of  the  other.  History  is  the 
occasion  of  prophecy ;  but  the  latter  rises  above  the  former  and  sheds  a  supernatural  light 
upon  its  movements.  Prophecy  is  the  antedated  history  of  a  divine  agency  in  the  affairs  of 
the  world,  an  agency  now  veiled  in  clouds  and  moving  unseen,  now  revealing  itself  in  daz¬ 
zling  brightness.  This  providential  history  dictated  by  One,  who  is  not  subject  to  the  limi¬ 
tations  of  space  and  time,  pays  very  little  regard,  in  many  instances,  to  these  necessary  con¬ 
ditions  of  all  human  agency.  A  thousand  years  in  the  sight  of  God  are  as  a  moment  His 
prophet  looking  down  the  vista  of  time  saw  visions  of  the  future  as  we  see  the  stars  in  the 
firmament  The  stars  seem  near  to  each  other  ;  but  they  are  separated  by  billions  of  miles. 
So  future  events  seemed  near  to  each  other,  in  the  visions  of  the  prophet,  but  in  reality  they 
are  sometimes  separated  by  millenniums.  As  an  illustration  of  this  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to 
the  prophecies  of  Zephaniah  and  the  twenty-fourth  chapter  of  Matthew,  in  which  our 
Saviour  foretells  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and,  in  close  connection  with  it,  the  signs  of 
the  day  of  judgment. 

It  is,  moreover,  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  fulfillment  of  many  prophecies  is  germinant. 
In  other  words  they  are  fulfilled  by  installments,  each  installment  being  a  pledge  of  that 
which  is  to  follow.  Such  a  prophecy  is  that  of  Joel  (ii.  28,  29)  concerning  the  outpouring 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  was  not  completely  fulfilled  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  It  is  going  on 
fulfilling  at  the  present  time.  Of  course  to  make  history  the  measure  of  such  prophecies  is 
impossible  until  the  whole  course  of  both  history  and  prophecy  is  run. 

Again,  the  combination  of  type  with  prophecy  renders  it  necessary  to  distinguish  between 
prophetical  representations  and  direct  historical  narrative.  Taking  this  combination  into  con¬ 
sideration,*  it  is  impossible  to  interpret  many  prophecies  as  anticipated  history  in  a  literal  sense. 
44  Every  type  was  so  far  a  prophecy,  that  under  the  form  of  sensible  things,  and  by  means  of 
present  outward  relations,  it  gave  promise  of  other  things  yet  to  come,  corresponding  in 
design,  but  higher  and  better  in  kind.  And  hence,  when  a  prophetic  word  accompanied  the 
type,  or  pointed  to  the  things  which  it  prefigured,  it  naturally  foretold  the  antitypical  under 
the  aspect,  or  even  by  the  name  of  the  typical.”  This  relation  of  the  typical  to  the  anti¬ 
typical  furnishes  the  key  to  the  interpretation  of  many  of  the  prophecies  relating  to  Christ 
and  the  future  glories  of  the  Church.  In  these  prophecies  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  under¬ 
stand  David,  Zion,  and  Jerusalem,  as  the  David,  Zion,  and  Jerusalem  of  the  Old  Testament, 
or  to  understand  the  things  predicted  of  them  as  a  literal  reproduction  of  the  things  of  the 
Jewish  Economy.  They  evidently  refer  to  things  in  the  sphere  of  the  antitype,  prefigured 
in  the  sphere  of  the  type ;  and  these  things  differ  as  much  from  the  things  that  prefigured 
them,  as  the  antitype  differs  from  the  type.  Material  types  of  spiritual  objects  do  not  imply 
a  material  fulfillment. 

It  is  not  denied,  in  what  has  been  said,  that  many  announcements  of  prophecy  are  capable 
of  yielding  clear  and  specific  historical  results,  that  they  have  been  literally  fulfilled ;  but 
merely  that  prophecy  is  written  like  history,  and  that  one  is  the  measure  of  the  other.  There 
is  a  palpable  reason  why  prophecy  should  not  be  written  like  history,  lest  the  clearness  of 
ita  predictions  should  prompt  the  efforts  that  lead  to  their  accomplishment.  In  fact  it  has 
been  alleged  that  such  is  the  case,  in  regard  to  some  prophecies  written  in  a  style  closely 
approximating  that  of  historical  narrative.  44  The  best  form  for  the  purposes  of  argument,” 
says  Dr.  Chalmers,  44  in  which  a  prophecy  can  be  delivered,  is  to  be  so  obscure  as  to  leave 
the  event,  or  rather  its  mam  circumstances,  unintelligible  beforo  the  fulfillment,  and  so  clear 
as  to  be  intelligible  after  it.”  Even  in  reference  to  some  of  the  most  historical  parts  of  the 
visions  of  Daniel,  Hengstenberg  has  remarked,  that  no  one  ignorant  of  the  history,  and  with 
only  thU  prophetical  outline  in  his  hand,  could  make  his  way  to  any  precise  and  circumstan¬ 
tial  account  of  the  events.1 

1  8e«  Fairbtirn,  On  Prophecy,  p.  114. 
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Canon  of  the  Prophetical  Predictive  Books . 

The  Jews  made  two  classes  of  prophetical  books,  one  of  which  may  be  denominated 
Division*  Of  jroptetical  historical  books ;  and  the  other,  prophetical  predictive  books.  The  first 
the  prophet-  class  contains  Joshua,  Judges,  1  and  2  Samuel,  and  1  and  2  Kings,  which  they 
leal  book*,  gtyled  the  earlier  prophets  D'M'O}] ;  the  second  class,  the  prophets 

proper,  called  by  them  the  later  prophets  [D'^nnH  D'Wna].  The  latter  are  subdivided 
into  the  greater  prophets  [D^Viia  D'HTCB],  namely,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel ;  and  the 
lesser  [D'SJPjJ  OWap],  namely,  in  the  order  of  our  authorized  version,  Hosea,  Joel,  Amos, 
Obadiah,  Jonah,  Micah,  Nahum,  Habakkuk,  Zephaniah,  Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi. 
These  form  twelve  separate  books  in  our  Bibles ;  but  they  were  reckoned  one  by  the  Jews, 
who  regulated  the  number  of  the  books  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  by  that  of  the  Hebrew 
alphabet,  which  consists  of  twenty-two  letters. 

The  book  of  Daniel  stands,  in  the  Hebrew  Canon,  among  the  Kethubim,  between  Esther 
Collocation  and  Ezra;  in  the  LXX.  and  Vulgate,  in  the  German  and  English  Versions,  it  is 
of  the  book  placed  after  Ezekiel,  as  the  fourth  of  the  greater  prophets.  Its  position  in  the 
of  n*nieL  Hebrew  Canon  seems,  at  first  sight,  remarkable.  But  it  is  supposed  to  be  a 
natural  consequence  of  the  right  apprehension  of  the  different  functions  of  the  prophet  and 
Rmkm  of  Daniel  had  the  spirit,  but  not  the  work  of  a  prophet ;  and  as  his  work 

this  coiioca-  was  a  new  one,  so  was  it  carried  out  in  a  style  of  which  the  Old  Testament  offers 
tkm‘  no  other  example.  His  Apocalypse  is  as  distinct  from  the  prophetic  writings  as 

the  Apocalypse  of  St  John  from  the  apostolic  epistles.  The  heathen  court  is  to  one  seer 
what  the  isle  of  Patmos  is  to  the  other,  a  place  of  exile  and  isolation,  where  he  stands  alone 
with  his  God,  and  is  not,  like  the  prophets,  active  in  the  midst  of  a  struggling  nation.1 

All  these  books  were  received  into  the  Hebrew  Canon  as  possessing  divine  authority, 
Formation  and  they  are  found  in  all  the  ancient  catalogues.  Ezra,  according  to  tradition, 
of  the  He-  collected  and  arranged  all  the  sacred  books,  which  were  admitted  to  be  inspired, 
brew  Oanon.  p^^g  his  time ;  and  the  work  was  continued  by  the  Great  Synagogue, 
unt^l  the  Canon  was  closed  by  the  admission  of  the  book  of  Malachi,  the  last  of  the  Hebrew 
prophets. 

The  following  table  is  copied,  with  some  changes,  from  that  of  Otto  Schmoller,  the  author 
Chrouoiogi-  of  the  Commentaries  upon  Hosea,  Joel,  and  Amos.  Other  dates,  in  some  cases, 
mrat'of'tite  ***  ns^gn^  by  different  Commentators,  whose  arguments,  in  support  of  them, 
prophetical  can  be  found  in  the  special  Introductions  to  the  several  books.  They  are  all 
book*-  briefly  exhibited  in  O.  R.  Hertwig’s  tables  for  an  Introduction  to  the  Canonical 
and  Apocryphal  Books  of  the  Old  Testament :  — 


1.  The  Pre- Assyrian  Period. 


Prophets. 

Kings  of  Judah. 

Kings  of  Israel . 

B.  C. 

B.  O. 

Obadiah, 

c.  880-880  ?  [585] 

896 

9  Joram. 

5  Joram, 

889 

6  Ahaziah, 

884 

7  (Athaliah) 

888 

10  Jehu. 

8  Jehoash, 

877 

Joel, 

c.  850. 

856 

11  Jehoahaz. 

840 

12  Jehoash. 

9  Amaziah, 

888 

Jonah, 

c.  825-790. 

824 

18  Jeroboam  IL 

Amos, 

c.  810-788 

10  Azariah, 

810 

Hosea, 

c.  790-725  T  [called 

788 

Anarchy. 

Uzziah  2  Kings  xv.  18  and  2  Chron. 

xxvi.  l] 

772 

14  Zachariah. 

771 

15  Shallum. 

1  Aoberleo,  On  Daniel  and  Revelation ,  pp.  25, 26 ;  and  Boiith'f  Dictionary  of  the  Bible ,  ».  ▼.  Denial. 
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2.  Assyrian  Period. 


Prophets, 

b.  c. 

Isaiah,  c.  760-690. 

Micah,  c.  768-710. 

Nahum,  c.  680. 


Kings  of  Judah, 


11  Jotham, 

12  Ah&z, 

18  Hezekiah, 


14  Manasseh, 

15  Amon, 


Kings  of  Israel, 

b.  c. 

16  Menahem. 

760  17  Pekahiah. 

759  18  Pekah. 

768 

742 

730  19  Hoshea. 

727 

722  Overthrow  of  the  King¬ 
dom  of  Israel  by  the 
696  Assyrians. 

641 


8.  Chaldean  Period. 


Zephaniah,  c.  689-609. 

Jeremiah,  c.  628-588. 

Habakkuk,  c.  608-590. 

Ezekiel,  c.  594-585. 

Destruction  of  the  kingdom 


16  Joeiah, 

17  Jehoahaz, 

18  Jehoiakim, 

19  Jehoiachin, 

20  Zedekiah, 

of  Judah  by  the  Chaldmans, 


639 

609 

608 

599 

598 

588 


4.  Period  or  the  Exile. 

b.  o. 

688-c.  536. 

Jeremiah,  c.  628-583. 

Ezekiel,  c.  594-535. 

Daniel,  c.  605-586. 


Prophets, 

B.  C. 

Haggai,  c.  520-525. 

Zechariah,  c.  620-510. 

Halachi,  c.  483-424. 


5.  Post-exile  Period. 

Kings  of  Persia, 

b.  o. 

Cyrus,  529 

Darius  Hystaspis,  521-486. 

Artaxerzes  Longimanus,  433-424* 
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IX. 

Literature  of  the  Greater  Prophets . 

See  the  Literature  in  the  respective  Introductions  to  these  Prophets. 

General  Literature  of  the  Minor  Prophets . 

The  Monographic  Literature  is  found  at  the  end  of  the  Introductions  to  the  several 
books.  In  order  to  restore  a  chronological  arrangement  in  the  enumeration  of  the  interpre¬ 
ters,  I  have,  where  I  was  able,  specified  the  editio  princeps  of  the  work  in  question,  and 
added  the  year  of  the  author’s  death. 


1.  Exegesis. 

Primitive  Church  Exegesis. 

Hieronymus  (f  420)  :  Comm .  in  Proph.  Minores  ;  in  the  Frankfort- Leipzig  folio  edition 
of  1684  ff.  Vol.  vi.,  p.  91  ff. 

Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  (f  429)  :  Comm,  in  Proph.  Minores ;  ed.  Th.  a  Wegnern. 
Berol.  1834. 

Cyrillus  Alexandrinus  (f  444)  :  Comm,  in  Prophetas  Minores  Greece  et  Lot .,  ed.  J. 
Pontanus.  Ingolst.  1607.  Folio. 

TheodoretU8  Cyrensis  (f  457)  :  Explanatio  in  XII.  Proph.  quos  Minores  vocant  juxta 
interpr.  LXX.  P.  Gillio  interprete.  Lugd.  1533.  (In  the  folio  edition  of  his  works,  vol. 
ii.,  p.  1449  ff.) 

Mediaeval  Exegesis. 

Haymo  (f  853)  :  Comm .  in  XU.  Proph .  Minn.  Col.  1533.  Folio. 

Remigius  Antissidorensis  (c.  900)  :  Comm,  in  Proph .  Min.  in  the  Bibl.  Max.  Patrum, 
L  xvL  p.  928  ff. 

Theophylact  (f  after  1071)  :  Comm,  in  (5)  Min .  Proph.  Lot.  ex  interpr.  J.  Loniceri. 
Francof.  1534.  Folio. 

Rupertus  Tuitiensis  (f  1135)  :  Comm .  in  Prophetas  Minores ,  in  Opp.  Par.  1638. 
Folio.  Vol.  i.,  p.  798  ff. 

Hugo  de  S.  Caro  (f  1263)  :  Postillce  s .  Breves  Comm,  in  Proph.  Min.  in  Unicv.  Biblia 
juxta  quadruplicem  sensum.  Col.  1621.  Folio. 

Albertus  Magnus  (f  1280)  :  Comm,  in  Proph.  Min.  Opp.  Lugd.  1651.  T.  viii. 
Nicolaus  de  Lyra  (f  1340) :  Postillce  Perpetucef'ed.  Feuardent,  Dadraeus,  and  others. 
Lugd.  and  Par.  1590.  Folio. 

Cornelius  a  Lapide  (f  1637)  :  Commentarii.  Antv.  1664.  Folio. 


Rabbinical  Commentaries. 


R.  Salomon  ben  Isaak  (Jarchi,  Jzchaki,  Raschi,  f  1105)  :  Comm,  in  Proph.  Lat.9  ed. 
F.  Breithaupt.  Gotha.  1713.  4to. 

R.  Abraham  ben  Meir  ibn  Esra  (Abenezra,  f  1167).  (See  under  Bomberg’s  Ralb 
bmical  Bible.) 

R.  D.  Kimchi  (f  1230)  :  XII.  Proph.  Minn,  cum  Comment .  D.  Kimchi  a  F.  Vatablo 
emend.  Par.  1539.  4to. 


8.  J.  Norzi:  sW  nnap,  Kritischer  Commentar  zum  A.  T.  (1626),  in  the  Vienna  edition 
of  the  Old  Testament,  by  Ge.  Holzinger,  1812  sq. 

R.  Lipman  :  Disputatio  adv.  Christianos  ad  Explanationem  XII.  Prophetarum  Minn .  tn- 
stkuta.  Alt.  1644. 

Bomberg’s  Rabb.  Bibel.  (Ven.  1518.  Folio.)  [Qom berg’s  Rabbinical  Bible.  This  con- 
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tains  the  Targum  of  Jonathan  and  the  Commentary  of  David  Kimchi.  The  second  edition, 
by  Jacob  Ben  Cliayim  (Ven.  1526),  has  the  two  Masoras  and  the  Commentary  of  Aben- 
ezra]. 

Buxtorf's  Rabh.  Bibel  (Bas.  1618).  [Buxtorf's  Rabbinical  Bible  (Basle,  1618),  con¬ 
tains,  besides  the  Targum,  the  Commentaries  of  Raschi,  Abenezra,  Kimchi,  Levi  Ben  Ger- 
som,  and  others.] 

Exegesis  at  the  Period  of  the  Reformation . 

Franc.  Lambert  (f  1530)  :  Comm,  in  Proph .  Minn.  Compiled.  Francf.  1579. 

Jo.  Oecolampadius  (f  1531)  :  Adnott.  in  P.  M.  Compiled.  Gen.  1558.  Folio. 

Cour.  Pellicanus  :  Comm .  in  U .  V.  T.  Tig.  1532.  F.  V.  IV.  (All  the  proph¬ 
ets  except  Jonah  and  Zechariah.) 

Mart.  Luther's  Auslegungen  der  Propheten.  Halle.  1741.  Th.  vi.  [Mart  Luther's 
Expositions  of  the  Prophets,  in  the  Quarto  Edition  of  Walch.  Halle.  1741.  Part  vi.] 

VjCT.  Strigel,  Scholia  in  Proph.  Minores .  Lips.  1561. 

Jo.  Calvin:  Pralecttones  in  Proph.  Minores.  Opp.  Amst.  1671.  T.  V.  2. 

Joh.  Wigand  :  Explicationes  in  Duodecim  Proph .  Min.  Francof.  1566. 

Jo.  Mercerus  (f  1570)  :  Comm .  in  Proph.  5  inter  eos  qui  Minn,  vorantur ,  ctim  Praf. 
Chevalerii.  Gen.  1698.  4to. 

Luc.  Osiandf.r  :  Biblia  juxta  Vet.  seu  Vulg.  transit  etc.  (ed.  pr.  Tub.  1573).  Tub. 
1597.  T.  ii. 

Jo.  Brentius  (f  1578)  :  Comm,  in  Hos .,  dm.,  Jon.,  Micah.  Opp.  Tub.  1578.  Folio. 
T.  iv. 

J.  Tremellius  et  Junius  :  Biblia  Sacra  s.  1.  Can.  V.  T.  Latini  recens  ex  Hebrceo  facti 
brevibusque  Scholii  iUustrati.  Francf.  ad  M.  1579.  Folio.  T.  iv. 

Lamb.  DANiEUS  :  Comm .  in  Proph.  12  Minn.  Gen.  1586. 

Nic.  Selneccer  (f  1592)  :  Anmerkungen  zu  den  Proph.  Hosea,  Joel,  Micah.  Lpz.  1578. 
4to.  Auslegung  iiber  Jonah ,  Nahum ,  Habakkuk.  Lpz.  1567.  4to.  Ueber  Jeremiah  und 
Zephanjah.  Lpz.  1566.  4to.  [Annotations  on  the  prophets  Hosea,  Joel,  Micah.  Leipzig, 
1578,  4to.  Exposition  of  Jonah,  Nahum,  Habakkuk.  Leipzig,  1567,  4to.  Jeremiah  and 
Zephaniah.  Leipzig,  1566,  4to.] 

Post-Reformation  Exegesis. 

Franc.  Ribera  (Rom.  Cath.):  Comm,  in  12  P.M.  Rom.  1593.  4to. 

Jo.  Drusius  (f  1616)  :  Comm .  in  12  Proph.  Minores ,  ed.  J.  Amama.  Amst  1627.  4to. 

Casp.  Sanctius  (Rom.  Cath.):  Comm,  in  P.M.  Lugd.  1621.  Folio. 

Joh.  Piscator  (f  1625)  :  Comm,  in  Cann.  U.  V.  T.  Herb.  1646.  Folio. 

Jo.  Tarnovius  (f  1629)  :  Comm,  in  Pr.  M.  c.  praf.  J.  B.  Carpzouiu  Lips.  1688.  4 to. 

J.  H.  Menochius  (Rom.  Cath.)  :  Brevis  expos,  lit.  sensus  totius  Scr.  S.  ex  opt.  autL  colL 
Coll.  1630.  T.  ii. 

Lud.  de  Dieu  (1642)  :  Critica  Sacra.  Amst.  1698.  Folio. 

H.  Grotiu8  (f  1645) :  Annotata  ad  V.  T.  Par.  1644.  Folio.  T.  ii. 

Jo.  CoccEius  :  Comm,  in  Proph.  Minn.  Lugd.  B.  1652.  Folio. 

J.  Trapp:  Exposition  upon  the  12  M.P.  Lond.  1654. 

Joh.  Hutcheson  :  Explicatio  in  12  P.  M.  Lond.  1657.  Folio. 

Critici  Sacri  :  S.  Doctissimorum  Virorum  ad  Sacra  Biblia  annott.  et  tractatus.  Lond. 
1660.  Folio.  T.  iv.  Sp.  6583  ff.  (With  the  Commentaries  of  Munster,  Vatablus,  Castalio, 
Clarius,  Drusius,  Liveleius,  Grotius.) 
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HOSEA 


INTRODUCTION. 


§  i.  Person  of  the  Prophet 1 


The  name  which  occurs  in  ver.  2,  as  well  as  in  the  superscription,  ver.  1,  signifies 

deliverance ,  salvation.  It  was  a  name  not  uncommon  among  the  Jews.  The  last  monarch 
of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  s  furnishes  another  familiar  instance.  It  was  also  the  original  name 
of  Joshua,  having  been  changed  by  Moses  to  JlpTP.  The  LXX.  write  the  name  ’Ooiye 
(for  which  Paul,  however,  in  the  citation  from  our  Prophet,  writes  'fierce),  the  Vulgate  Osee, 
and  Luther,  more  conformably  to  the  Hebrew  pronunciation,  Hosea,  The  Prophet's  name  = 
Deliverance,  stood  thus  in  marked  contrast  to  the  aim  of  his  mission,  —  the  announcement  of 
ruin  and  destruction.  And  yet  it  well  agreed  with  his  vocation  as  a  messenger  of  God,  to 
return  to  whom  would  have  been  the  only  but  the  sure  way  to  deliverance.  So  also  the  final 
“  deliverance  "  of  God's  people  was  the  grand  object  kept  in  view  through  all  the  terrors  of 
the  judgment  denounced  upon  apostate  Israel.  Thus  the  position  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Book  of  the  Twelve  Prophets,  occupied  by  Hosea,  was  truly  significant. 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  Prophet  we  have  no  direct  information.  Only  the  name  of  his 
father,  Beeri,  is  mentioned  in  the  superscription.  But  we  may  be  justified  in  seeking  his 
home  in  that  region  which  is  clearly  presented  as  the  scene  of  his  labors,  namely,  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Israel.  It  is  true  that  we  have,  in  Amos,  an  instance  of  a  prophet  sent  from 
Judah  into  the  Kingdom  of  Israel,  as  also  in  the  case  of  the  prophet  mentioned  in  1  Kings 
xiii.  But  if  Hosea  also  had  been  so  commissioned,  the  fact  would  probably  have  been 
recorded  as  something  unusual,  as  was  done  in  the  case  of  Amos.  Yet  prophets  were  not 
unknown  in  the  Kingdom  of  Israel  ( e .  g,y  Jonah  under  Jeroboam  II.,  2  Kings  xiv.  25,  and, 
previously,  Elisha  with  the  school  of  young  prophets  trained  by  him).  But  the  perfect  famil¬ 
iarity  with  the  circumstances  and  topography  of  the  northern  kingdom,  displayed  by  Hosea, 
furnishes  positive  evidence  that  he  belonged*  to  that  region  (comp,  chaps,  v.  1 ;  vi.  8,  9  ;  xii. 
12;  xiv.  6  ff.).  That,  in  chap,  ii.,  he  calls  it  directly  “  the  land,"  and,  in  chap.  vii.  5, 
terms  its  king  “  our  king,"  would  seem  to  prove,  further,  that  he  resided  there,  while  his 
diction  betrays  an  Aramaic  coloring,  in  forms  as  well  as  in  particular  words.  His  frequent 
casual  references  to  Judah  do  not  invalidate  the  evidence  of  a  northern  origin.  For  it  was 
impossible  that  a  prophet  of  Jehovah,  were  he  ever  so  much  a  citizen  of  the  kingdom  of 
Israel,  should  lose  sight  of  Judah ;  for  Judah  was  the  kingdom  of  David,  and  it  was  to  it 
alone  that  those  promises  related,  which  formed  the  sure  ground  of  the  Messianic  hope,  that 
the  Lord  would  not  cast  off  his  people  utterly  and  forever,  but  that  a  time  was  coming  when 
they  should  rise  gloriously  from  out  of  their  desolation.  The  prophet  could  call  attention 
all  the  more  impressively  to  the  strictness  of  the  divine  righteousness  as  displayed  towards 
Judah ;  for  even  that  nation  was  not  to  be  spared,  but  was  to  be  punished  for  its  apostasy ; 
how  much  less,  then,  should  the  kingdom  of  Israel  fancy  itself  secure  in  its  gross  unfaithful¬ 
ness  to  God  1  Finally,  if  the  superscription,  in  the  first  line  of  which  the  period  of  the 


1  [Compare,  boride*  the  article*  on  Hosea  in  the  Bible  Dictionaries,  an  ingenious  and  suggestive  Life  of  the  Prophet 
Hosea ,  by  Prof.  Qreen,  of  Princeton,  in  Our  Monthly ,  Cincinnati,  January  and  February,  1871.  It  is  constructed  mainly 
from  hints  scattered  through  the  book  itself.  Dean  Stanley  gives  an  eloquent  sketoh  of  the  Prophet  in  his  Lectures  on 
the  History  of  the  Jewish  Church,  ii.  409  f.  — M.] 

3  [In  Engl.  Vers,  written  Hoshea ,  to  distinguish  him  from  the  Prophet.  Comp.  Zaoh&riah  and  Zech&riah,  also  ideuti- 
eal  in  the  Hebrew.  —  M.]  % 
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Prophet's  ministry  is  defined  according  to  the  succession  of  Kings  of  Judah,  should  be 
adduced  as  proof  that  Hosea  did  not  belong  to  the  Northern  Kingdom,  it  might  be  shown 
that  this  proves  nothing,  since  it  is  not  certain  that  the  superscription  proceeded  from  the 
Prophet  himself.  It  may  have  been  prefixed  to  his  writings  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah  some 
time  after  their  composition,  and  this  mode  of  indicating  his  era  would  then  have  been  quite 
natural.1 

With  regard  to  the  circumstances  of  Hosea's  life  we  know  absolutely  nothing.  What 
tradition  has  to  say  upon  this  subject  is  utterly  devoid  of  support  and  quite  worthless. 

With  regard,  however,  to  the  character  and  disposition  of  the  Prophet  and  his  inner  life 
generally,  much  could  be  gathered  from  his  book.  But  this  is  to  be  gained  more  fully  from 
what  is  unfolded  in  the  book  itself,  and  we  shall  therefore  postpone  our  inquiry  until  we 
come  to  examine  the  subject  as  presented  there. 

There  #can  be  no  doubt  as  to  where  the  scene  of  the  Prophet's  labors  lay.  It  was  the 
more  northerly  of  the  two  divided  kingdoms,  the  Kingdom  of  Israel.  The  prophecies  which 
he  has  left  to  us  in  his  book  are  almost  exclusively  occupied  with  that  kingdom,  the  events, 
religious,  moral,  and  political  which  had  transpired  there,  and  the  destiny  which  was  await¬ 
ing  it.  Judah  is,  indeed,  not  unfrequently  mentioned,  partly  in  contrast  to  Israel  (Ephraim), 
partly  as  being  guilty  of  the  same  transgressions.  In  the  latter  relation  it  is  named  with 
greatest  frequency  in  chaps,  v.  and  vL,  but  afterwards  only  in  isolated  passages :  viii.  14  ; 
x.  11 ;  xii.  1.  But  Judah  is  always  referred  to  incidentally,  and  in  such  a  way  that  no 
doubt  is  left  upon  the  mind,  that  the  Prophet,  though  giving  to  Judah  a  prominent  place, 
did  not  regard  it  as  the  sphere  of  his  mission.  The  supposition  that  later,  at  least,  he 
betook  himself  to  the  kiugdom  of  Judah  and  there  composed  his  book  (Ewald),  cannot  be 
established. 

If  we  seek  for  the  period  in  which  the  Prophet  lived  and  labored,  we  meet  at  once  with  a 
definite  statement  in  the  superscription  (ver.  1),  which  defines  this  period  as  44  the  time  of 
Uzziah,  Jotham,  Aliaz,  and  Hezekiah,  kings  of  Judah,  and  Jeroboam,  son  of  Joash,  king  of 
Israel.''  This  would  assign  to  the  active  ministry  of  thp  Prophet  a  very  long  duration. 
44  For  between  the  death  of  Uzziah  and  the  first  year  of  Hezekiah  there  intervened  thirty- 
two  years.  But  the  Israelitish  king,  Jeroboam  II.  died,  at  the  least  calculation,  a  considerable 
period  before  Uzziah.  The  interval  was  probably  twenty-six  years,  although  the  discordant 
statements  of  the  books  of  the  Kings  with  regard  to  the  relation  of  the  Bangs  of  Judah  and 
Israel  prevent  us  from  assigning  with  certainty  the  precise  period.  Thus,  according  to  the 
superscription,  the  ministry  of  Hosea  must  have  begun  long  before  Uzziah's  death,  and  if 
we  place  it  only  a  short  time  before  the  death  of  Jeroboam  II.,  it  must,  since  it  reached  to 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  have  been  of  very  long  duration,  about  sixty  years.” 
(According  to  the  ordinary  reckoning  Jeroboam  died  B.  c.  783,  and  Hezekiah  ascended  the 
throne  in  727.)  This  result  is  calculated  to  excite  doubts  of  the  correctness  of  the  super¬ 
scription.  We  therefore  seek  grounds  of  support  in  the  book  itself.  It  appears  to  be  quite 
certain  from  it  that  Hosea  appeared  before  the  fall  of  the  dynasty  of  Jehu,  which  affords  us 
the  terminus  a  quo .  For  it  is  with  the  announcement  of  the  destruction  of  this  house  that 
his  book  opens.  44  But  it  was  only,'*  remarks  Ewald  rightly,  44  the  idolatry  promoted  by  the 
house  of  Jehu,  that  was  denounced  ;  the  people  were  still,  to  all  appearance,  great  and 
powerful.”  More  especially,  there  is  as  yet  no  allusion  whatever  to  internal  commotions,  or 
to  the  subversion  of  the  order  of  things  in  the  state.  We  can  hardly  refer  his  first  appear¬ 
ance  to  the  period  succeeding  the  death  of  Jeroboam  n.,  during  which  the  kingdom  was 
probably  in  a  state  of  anarchy  for  from  eleven  to  twelve  years.  And  if  the  supposition  of 
such  an  interregnum  should  be  pronounced  untenable,  we  have  still  less  room  for  Hosea's 
appearance  after  Jeroboam’s  death ;  for  with  his  son  Zachariah  the  house  of  Jehu  lost  the 
throne,  thus  bringing  about  the  event  threatened  by  the  Prophet,  Zachariah  having  retained 
possession  only  half  a  year.  The  dynasty  of  Jehu  then  actually  appeared  to  be  firmly 
established,  but  was  undoubtedly  being  undermined  internally  even  in  tbe  time  of  Jeroboam. 
To  this  period,  therefore,  concerning  which  we  have  a  brief  notice  in  2  Kings  xiv.  23-29, 
and  which  is  there  expressly  spoken  of  as  a  time  in  which  Jehovah  gave  help  through  Jero¬ 
boam,  for  44  He  had  not  yet  declared  that  He  would  blot  out  the  name  of  Israel  from  uuder 
heaven,”  to  this  period  towards  its  conclusion,  we  can  assign,  with  almost  perfect  confidence, 
the  terminus  a  quo  of  Hosea’s  ministry.  It  is  a  matter  of  greater  difficulty  to  fix  the  termi- 

1  [For  the  farther  diecundon  of  this  question,  and  the  reasons  for  doubting  tbe  correctness  of  the  conclusion  arrived 
at  shore,  see  the  superscription  as  expounded  in  Us  plaoe.  —  M.J 
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nitf  ad  quern.  We  are  certain,  at  the  outset,  only  of  this  much,  that  Hosea  labored  and 
wrote  before  the  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  Hezekiah ;  for  it  was  in  that  year  that  the  event 
transpired  which  he  had  so  plainly  announced,  the  destruction  of  the  Kingdom  of  Israel,  by 
the  Assyrians.  But  how  closely  are  we  justified  in  approaching  this  limit?  That  Hosea 
lived  during  the  gloomy  period  of  the  disorders  occasioned  by  the  usurpations  under  Zacha- 
riah,  Shallum,  and  Menahem,  described  briefly  in  2  Kings  xv.  8-20,  is  a  well  established 
fact,  for  these  events  are  most  vividly  mirrored  in  his  discourses  (see  especially  chap.  vii.). 
But  the  Assyrians  stand  in  the  foreground  with  special  prominence,  as  the  power  in  which 
help  was  sought,  and  to  whiqh  “  gifts  ”  were  sent  in  time  of  distress,  —  foolishly,  for  it  was 
in  these  actions  that  the  Prophet  discerned  so  clearly  the  sure  way  to  destruction  through 
Assyria.  We  must  therefore  descend  at  least  to  the  reign  of  Menahem ;  for  it  was  then 
that  Assyria  under  Pul,  first  came  in  contact  with  Israel,  Menahem  paying  him  tribute, 
and  thus  purchasing  from  Assyria  assistance  in  his  efforts  to  maintain  his  kingdom.1 

Ewald  does  not  feel  himself  at  liberty  to  seek  any  later  period,  and  therefore  does  not  go 
down  as  far  as  the  reign  of  Pekah,  thus  excluding  the  period  of  King  Uzziah  in  Judah. 
For  it  was  under  Pekah  that  Tiglath-Pileser,  summoned  by  Ahaz  to  assist  him  against 
Pekah.  who  had  formed  an  alliance  with  Rezin,  king  of  Syria  (2  Kings  xvL  5-9),  wrested 
from  the  kingdom  of  Israel  the  northern  and  eastern  portions  of  the  country,  more  particu¬ 
larly  Galilee  and  Gilead  (2  Kings  xv.  29).  Yet  of  these  important  transactions  the  Prophet 
appears  to  know  nothing  historically,  Gilead  and  Tabor,  in  his  view,  comprising  between 
them  the  whole  of  the  kingdom,  and  Gilead,  so  often  mentioned,  appearing  throughout  as 
an  unconquered  territory.  But  these  grounds  are  not  unassailable.  In  the  first  place  we 
do  not  even  know  to  what  extent  the  conquest  was  carried.  It  may  have  been  only  a 
plundering  expedition.  It  is  certain  that  these  districts  stood  only  in  the  relation  of  tribu¬ 
taries  to  Assyria.  But,  especially,  we  do  not  know  how  long  this  state  of  subjection  lasted. 
May  we  not  be  allowed  to  assume,  in  the  absence  of  other  information,  that  the  later  ex¬ 
pedition  of  Shalmaneser  against  Hoshea  (2  Kings  xvii.  8)  was  occasioned  by  the  circum¬ 
stance  that  Hoshea  had  regained  possession  of  the  territory  formerly  subdued  by  Tiglath- 
Pileser  ?  In  that  case,  however,  we  must  take  into  consideration  the  interval  between  the 
utterance  of  the  discourses  and  the  composition  of  the  book.  “  In  them,  therefore,  allusions 
might  well  be  found  to  events  and  circumstances  which  at  the  time  when  the  book  was  com¬ 
posed,  belonged  to  the  past”  (Hengstenberg).  Thus  for  example,  Hosea  might  have  sur¬ 
vived  the  first  Assyrian  invasion  under  llglath-pileser,  even  though,  in  his  discourses,  Gilead 
appears  to  be  still  a  component  part  of  the  kingdom,  which  in  other  passages,  e.  g .,  chap. 
xiL  12  (11),  it  is  not  necessary  to  assume.  For  a  tributary  relation  to  Assyria  and  utter 
destruction  are  things  entirely  different.  Scarcely  any  tiling  then  stands  in  the  way  of  the 
attempt  to  bring  the  terminus  ad  quern  down  to  the  days  of  Pekah  and  Hoshea.  On  the 
other  hand,  there,  are  many  things  which  seem  to  demand  such  an  attempt.  The  whole 
position  which  Assyria  assumes  with  Hosea  seems  to  show  that  what  he  spoke  and  wrote 
did  not  fall  on  the  first  contact  with  Assyria  under  Menahem,  which  had  a  comparatively 
favorable  issue,  but  that  Assyria  had  already  displayed  her  power,  so  fraught  with  danger 
to  Israel  and  causing  such  destruction,  as  was  done  by  Tiglath-pi loser  in  the  reign  of  Pekah. 
And  many  indications  seem  to  point  directly  to  the  reign  of  the  last  king  Hoshea ;  one  in¬ 
stance  is  the  denunciation  of  the  double  relation,  into  which  Israel  entered  simultaneously 
with  Assyria  and  Egypt  (chap.  vii.  11;  xii.  2).  Ewald  would  refer  this  to  two  political 
parties.  But  nothing  is  known  of  any  connection  with  Egypt  under  Menahem  at  least; 
and  even  though  chap.  vii.  11  could  be  interpreted  in  this  interest,  the  expression  employed 
in  xii.  1  indicates  so  clearly  an  alliance  and  an  offering  of  gifts,  that  we  are  only  justified 
in  supposing  that  transaction  to  be  referred  to,  of  which  we  have  certain  information, 
namely,  the  double  game  which,  according  to  2  Kings  xvii.  3,  4,  Hoshea  played  with  Assyria 
and  Egypt.  We  may  obtain  still  clearer  testimony  to  the  correctness  of  this  view,  if,  in 


1  [This  was  the  lint  occasion  recorded  in  the  Scriptures,  and  also,  probably,  the  turning-point  In  the  history  of 
Israel1*  relations  with  Assyria,  which  terminated  so  disastrously  to  the  former.  If  we  may  trust,  however,  the  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  Inscription  upon  the  black  obelisk  brought  by  L&yard  from  Nlmrfid,  which  was  erected  by  Shalmaneser  I., 
we  are  pointed  to  the  reign  of  Jehu  as  the  period  of  the  first  contact.  It  is  stated  there  that  Benhadad  II.  and  Hamel 
(enemies  of  Israel)  were  among  the  conquered  fbea  of  the  great  Assyrian,  and  that  Tahua  (Jehu),  the  son  of  Khumri 
(Omri,  who  most  therefore  bare  been  considered  the  founder  of  the  Kingdom  of  Samaria)  paid  tribute  to  him.  In  this 
translation  all  authorities  concur.  Sir  Henry  Rawlloson  Infers  also  from  2  Kings  xv.  19,  that  Menahem  "  had  neglected 
to  apply  for  the  usual  oonSnaatioQ  of  his  kingdom,”  and  that  this  was  the  cause  of  Ful’s  invasion.  He  draws  a  like 
inference  with  regard  to  Amasiah  of  Judah  from  2  Kings  xiv.  5.  If  these  opinions  art  correct,  It  would  appear  that 
the  coon  cries  were  brought  into  frequent  contact  before  the  first  oocasion  alluded  to  in  the  Old  Testament.  —  M.j 
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chap.  x.  14  Shalman  be  understood  directly  to  stand  for  Shalmaneser,  so  that  the  first  ex¬ 
pedition  of  Shalmaneser,  mentioned  in  2  Kings  xvii.  3,  would  be  referred  to  as  having  already 
been  made,  and  as  a  new  invasion  is  here  threatened,  the  last  expedition  of  that  king  which 
brought  ruin  upon  the  kingdom  would  be  regarded  as  impending.  But  the  passage  is  ob¬ 
scure,  and  the  conclusion  which  must  be  adopted  is  that  the  terminus  ad  quern  can  be  only 
approximately  ascertained.  But,  at  all  events,  no  direct  testimony  can  be  adduced  against 
the  correctness  of  the  designation  of  time  made  in  the  superscription',  which  extends  the  min¬ 
istry  of  the  prophet  to  the  reign  of  Hezekiah. 

Accordingly  Hosea  was,  most  probably,  an  older  contemporary  of  Isaiah,  whose  ministry 
began  in  the  long  reign  of  King  Uzziah  in  Judah,  though  much  later  than  that  of  Hosea, 
and  extended  to  a  period  much  later.  He  would  also  be  contemporary  with  Micah,  if  he 
actually  lived  until  the  beginning  of  Uzziah’s  reign.  On  the  other  side  he  comes  in  con¬ 
tact  with  Amos ;  for  the  latter  prophet  lived  in  the  contemporary  reigns  of  Uzziah  and  Jero¬ 
boam  H. ;  and  if  it  was  the  case  that  Hosea  did  not  appear  until  after  the  death  of  Amos, 
he  must  have  been  closely  connected  with  him,  not  merely  in  time,  but  also  in  their  common 
vocation.  For  it  was  the  mission  of  Amos  also,  though  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  to 
proclaim  the  divine  judgments  upon  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  Hosea,  therefore,  takes  up  the 
thread  where  Amos  had  let  it  drop  and  keeps  spinning  it  out  until  the  destruction  of  the 
kingdom.  He  also  manifestly  makes  reference  to  Amos,  comp.  Hos.  viii.  14  with  Amos  ii.  5 
(L  4-7,  10,  12 ;  ii.  6)  ;  Hos.  ix.  3  with  Am.  vii.  17  ;  Hos.  xii.  8  with  Am.  viii.  5  ;  Hos.  xii. 
10  f.  with  Am.  ii.  10  ff.  While  Amos  is  probably  cognizant  of  the  power,  Assyria,  by 
which  God  was  to  execute  his  judgments  upon  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  but  does  not  name  or 
even  allude  to  it,  in  Hosea  it  is  named  plainly  and  very  frequently,  and  he  must  denounce 
any  association  of  Israel  with  this  World-Power,  which  had  approached  already  bo  near. 
Hosea  falls,  in  any  case,  in  the  last  of  the  three  periods  of  the  history  of  this  kingdom.  The 
times  in  which  he  lived,  as  defined  above,  form  a  twofold  period,  or  two  periods,  outwardly 
at  least,  very  diverse.  One  was  the  period  of  the  vigorous  rule  of  Jeroboam  H.  who  raised 
the  kingdom  to  an  unprecedented  position  of  eminence  and  power,  although  internal  condi¬ 
tions  of  decay  were  abundantly  present,  which  the  Prophet  was  commissioned  to  prove.  The 
other  was  the  period  of  the  visible  decline  and  decay  of  the  kingdom  after  the  fall  of  the 
house  of  Jehu  and  under  the  succeeding  kings,  induced  inwardly  by  a  religious  and  moral 
ruin,  and  not  deferred,  but  only  hastened,  by  an  untheocratic  policy,  which  sought  support 
among  foreign  powers,  and  delivered  the  nation  into  the  hands  of  the  Assyrians.  The  in¬ 
formation  given  in  the  historical  books  concerning  this  whole  period  must  have  its  due  place 
in  the  study  of  the  Prophet.  Comp.  2  Kings  xiv.  28-29  ;  xv.  8-31 ;  xvii.  1-6,  and,  as  sup¬ 
plementary  to  it,  the  pragmatical  treatment  of  the  subject,  assigning  the  causes  of  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  kingdom,  2  Bangs  xvii  7-23.  The  truest  picture  of  the  whole  period  is 
presented  by  the  Prophet  himself  in  his  whole  book,  to  the  examination  of  which  we  accord- 
ingly  pass. 

§  2.  The  Book  of  the  Prophet. 

We  have  in  the  Canon  under  the  name  of  Hosea  one  book  in  fourteen  chapters. 

With  regard  to  its  contents .  We  have  seen  above  that  it  is  mainly  occupied  with  the 
more  northerly  of  the  two  kingdoms,  although  the  kingdom  of  Judah  is  not  therefore  kept 
out  of  sight*  being  alluded  to  repeatedly,  especially  in  chaps,  v.  and  vi.,  in  conjunction  with 
Israel.  What  then  has  it  to  say  with  reference  to  that  kingdom  ?  A  single  glance  into 
our  book  is  sufficient  to  inform  us.  It  is  chiefly  occupied  with  a  most  severe  testimony 
against  the  national  apostasy  from  Jehovah,  and  the  deep  and  prevailing  moral  and  civil 
corruption  which  appears  throughout  as  the  fruit  of  that  apostasy,  and  in  immediate  connec¬ 
tion  therewith,  an  announcement  of  divine  judgments,  which  increases  in  severity  until  the 
utter  destruction  of  the  kingdom  itself  is  foretold.  But  this  does  not  exhaust  the  purport 
of  the  book ;  for,  like  the  other  prophetic  writings,  it  contains  too  an  abundant  storehouse  of 
promise.  By  the  side  of  the  severe  threatenings,  though  these  occupy  by  far  the  larger 
space  in  the  book,  there  are  found  words  of  promise  most  richly  unfolded,  not  merely  as  a 
hope  of  future  conversion  and  thus  of  the  return  of  better  days,  but  as  a  definite  announce¬ 
ment  that  the  time  was  coming  when  the  people,  purified  by  chastisement  and  returning  in 
grief  and  penitence  to  their  Clod,  should  again  find  acceptance  with  Him,  and  that  thereby 
their  kingdom  should  be  restored,  not  in  its  then  abnormal  and  divided  condition,  but  as  one 
united  body,  under  a  King  of  the  line  of  David. 
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Bat  this  view  only  presents  the  meaning  of  the  book  externally,  and  exhibits  only  the 
germs  of  that  which  it  was  the  special  province  of  the  prophetic  writings  chiefly  to  unfold. 

It  is  just  with  our  Prophet  that  this  exhibition  cannot  satisfy.  He  presents  these  general 
truths  in  a  form  peculiar  to  himself;  he  would  at  least,  beside  the  one,  the  threatening, 
place  the  other,  the  promise,  but  he  labors  to  regard  from  a  single  point  of  view  the  posi¬ 
tion  which  Jehovah  bears  to  Israel  and  so  specially  to  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes,  and 
from  this  to  explain  both  the  threatening  and  the  promise ;  to  view  them,  namely,  in  the 
light  of  Jehovah's  love  to  Israel  as  his  people . 

In  this  love  of  God  (and  not  simply  in  his  righteousness)  are  rooted,  according  to  Hose  a, 
even  the  threatening  and  announcement  of  punishment,  with  which  he  is  chiefly  occupied. 
For  it  was  because  Jehovah's  love  embraced  his  people  from  the  beginning  that  He  could 
not  suffer  any  apostasy  from  him,  but  must  become  angry  at  it,  must  chastise  it,  must  even 
slay  and  destroy  it  utterly,  that  is,  in  its  corporate  existence.  All  threatening  and  chastise¬ 
ment  is  really  the  indignation  and  zeal  of  love,1  born  of  sorrow  and  therefore  all  the  more 
intense.  Hence  the  announcement  of  punishment  sounds  forth  in  tones  of  terrific  severity. 
But  they  also  have  their  end  in  themselves.  Love  is  indeed  angry  and  most  deeply  so,  but 
it  is  and  remains  nothing  but  love,  for  it  is  pained  that  it  must  be  angry,  and  with  all  its 
wrath  it  can  only  aim  to  remove  that  which  interrupts  and  prevents  the  display  of  itself  to 
the  object  beloved,  and  must  ever  aim  to  secure  salvation,  reconciliation,  and  restoration, 
else  it  would  itself  stand  in  the  way  of  realizing  its  object,  and  would  thus  contribute  most 
surely  to  its  own  failure.  From  this  stand-point,  promise  is  seen  to  be  as  necessary  as 
threatening,  and  in  proportion  to  the  severity  of  the  latter  must  be  the  richness  of  the 
former,  as  flowing  from  the  love  of  God,  and  not  simply  from  a  certain  compassion  coexist¬ 
ing  with  his  punitive  righteousness,  or  from  his  faithfulness,  by  which  the  covenant  is  main¬ 
tained,  as  though  his  truthfulness  alone  were  to  be  kept  unimpeachable.  If,  therefore,  we 
do  not  wish  to  rest  content  with  a  superficial  view  of  the  book,  we  must  regard  its  meaning 
from  this  stand-point  as  expressed  in  the  following  estimate  :  “  The  prophetic  exhibition  of 
the  love  of  God,  wounded  sorely  and  in  numberless  ways  by  Israel's  guilt,  and  therefore  neces¬ 
sarily  a  chastening  love,  though  ever  remaining  unchanged  in  its  inner  nature,  which  being 
ao  deeply  grounded  would  not  destroy,  but  heal  and  recall  to  itself."  Such  are  the  words 
of  Ewald,  who  has  so  correctly  perceived  and  so  beautifully  expressed  the  fundamental 
thought  of  our  book,  but  who  views  it  too  subjectively,  too  much  as  the  mere  outflow  of  the 
author's  own  personal  feelings,  instead  of  something  flowing  from  a  deep  insight  into  the 
nature  of  God  himself.  Yet  he  makes  these  admirable  observations :  “  To  this  prophet  the 
love  of  Jehovah  is  the  deepest  ground  of  his  relation  to  Israel ;  that  love  was  always  active 
in  formimg  the  Church ;  it  was  injured  and  disturbed  by  Israel ;  it  chastens  now  in  deep 
pain,  but  can  never  deny  itself  or  be  extinguished  ;  it  would  still  deliver  and  will  at  length 
save  all.  All  this  is  exhibited  with  the  most  glowing  sympathy,  and  in  a  great  variety  of 
ways.  But  no  image  is  here  more  expressive  than  that  of  marriage.  As  the  wife  is  united  to 
her  husband  by  indissoluble  and  sacred  bonds,  and  the  faithful  husband  justly  feels  angry  at 
the  unfaithful  wife,  punishes  her  or  even  casts  her  off  for  a  time,  but  never  can  really  cease 
to  love  her,  so  has  the  ancient  Church,  the  mother  of  the  churches  now  living,  borne  children, 
during  her  unfaithfulness  to  Jehovah,  who  resist  Him  unworthily,  and  yet  the  love  of  Jeho¬ 
vah  never  departs  from  them,  although  he  is  angry  and  punishes  them." 

This  last  sentence  may  indicate  also  why  we  regard  this  relation  of  love  between  Jehovah 
and  Israel  not  merely  as  the  doctrinal  background  of  the  contents  of  our  book,  but  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  those  contents  themselves.  For  Hosea,  from  the  very  opening,  presents  ex¬ 
pressly  this  relation  of  Jehovah  and  Israel  under  this  figure  of  the  husband,  who  just  be¬ 
cause  he  is  united  to  his  wife  by  the  bond  of  love,  must  as  surely  be  indignant  with  her  and 
punish  her,  as  he  must  also  be  unable  to  let  her  go,  bat  must  hold  out  to  her  the  prospect  of 
a  cordial  reinstatement  in  her  former  relations. 

The  figure  becomes  indeed  less  prominent  as  the  book  advances,  but  appears  through  the 
whole  sometimes  more  obscurely, 'sometimes  more  clearly,  and  even  emerges  again  into  the 
foreground  in  several  passages.  The  conception  of  Israel's  conduct  is  based  upon  this  image, 
partly  as  it  is  designated  infidelity,  whoredom,  which  applies  not  merely  to  idolatry  itself, 
but  sets  forth  the  principle  that  underlies  the  false,  untheocratic  policy  of  the  kingdom  of 
the  Ten  Tribes  in  its  alliances  with  the  world-powers ;  and  partly  and  still  more  as  every¬ 
thing  that  is  said  of  Jehovah's  conduct  towards  Israel,  of  warning,  of  threatening,  of  pun- 

1  [Comp.  Delitneb,  Comm,  on  Job,  Introduction.  —  SL] 
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falling,  of  promising,  fa  rooted  wholly  in  this  fundamental  idea  of  Jehovah’s  love  to  Israel  as 
his  spouse  drawn  from  the  analogy  of  wedded  love,  —  except  that  this  image  of  wedded  love 
fa  interchanged  with  the  figure  of  paternal  love,  equally  strong  in  another  direction,  as 
especially  in  chap.  xi.  in  accordance  with  the  fact  that  the  subject  of  that  chapter  fa  Jeho¬ 
vah’s  conduct  towards  Israel  in  his  childhood.  This  latter  relation  is  thus  placed  parallel  to 
a  relation  of  personal  love  based  upon  a  moral  course  of  life.  This  view  explains  why  our 
book,  in  a  way  so  peculiar  to  itself,  refers  so  much  to  Israel’s  earlier  history.  For  it  is  nat¬ 
ural  that  love  should  remind  the  one  beloved,  who  had  become  unfaithful  and  refused  to 
reciprocate  affection,  of  the  beginning  of  their  attachment;  that  the  husband  should  recall  to 
the  wife,  when  such  a  rupture  of  the  marriage  tie  has  taken  place,  the  first  love  with  which 
he  met  the  bride  (as  the  father  also  reminds  the  backsliding  son  of  the  love  displayed  to¬ 
ward  him  in  childhood).  On  the  other  hand  when  the  course  of  infidelity  fa  complete,  he 
fa  led  to  remember  the  beginnings  and  foretokens  of  such  behavior  in  earlier  days,  and  he 
explains  the  present  in  the  light  of  the  past,  justifies  his  anger  and  chastening  in  the  present 
and  his  bitter  complaints  over  the  unfaithfulness  of  his  wife,  by  adducing  the  complaints 
made  and  the  punishments  which  had  to  be  inflicted  in  former  times.  If  the  recollection 
of  the  past  thus  intensifies  the  bitterness  of  injured  love,  it  fa  equally  potent,  on  the  other 
side,  in  preventing  the  extinction  of  love ;  for  to  the  wounded  and  deeply  injured  one  it  again 
presents  the  attachment  in  its  whole  extent,  and  forces  the  thought  upon  him  irresistibly  and 
imperceptibly :  “  This  is  the  one  upon  whom  thou  hast  bestowed  thy  love,  with  whom  thou 
hast  been  and  art  united  in  love,  and  whom,  therefore,  thou  canst  not  let  go  from  thee  ut¬ 
terly  and  forever.” 

If  we  now  consider  the  contents  of  the  particular  divisions  of  the  book,  we  find  this  much 
to  be  clear  at  the  outset ;  first,  that  chaps,  i.  and  ii.,  and  next  that  chaps,  iv.-xiv.  are  closely 
connected.  With  regard  to  the  first  and  smaller  division,  chaps,  i.  and  ii.,  the  fact  fa  more 
incontestable  than  with  regard  to  the  second  and  longer  one,  which,  in  any  case  demands 
itself  a  subordinate  division.  The  question  fa  now,  how  we  are  to  reckon  chap.  iii.  It  has 
been  attached  by  some  to  chaps,  iv.-xiv.  as  their  introduction.  But  the  correct  view  will 
be  found  to  be  given  in  the  words  of  Havernick,  that  “  the  symbolical  method  of  represen¬ 
tation  unites  the  first  three  chapters  into  one  whole.”  And  if  we  are  reminded  of  the  some¬ 
what  abrupt  introduction  of  chap,  iii.,  we  must  observe  that  an  explanation  of  the  symbol 
fa  given  in  vers.  4,  5,  —  an  explanation  in  plain  words,  in  fact  the  first  one  which  occurs, 
of  the  discourse  in  chap,  ii.,  which  from  ver.  4  onwards  is  figurative  throughout,  represent¬ 
ing  Israel  as  an  adulterous  wife,  so  that  we  here  arrive  at  a  conclusion  which  clearly  ex¬ 
presses  the  sense  of  what  precedes. 

It  will  more  clearly  appear  that  the  view  which  regards  chap.  iii.  as  belonging  with  chape, 
i.  and  it  is  the  correct  one,  if  we  remember  that  the  contents  of  chap.  i.  (and  therefore  also 
of  chap,  ii.)  certainly  fall  in  an  earlier  period  than  the  discourse  in  chaps,  iv.-xiv.  (as  chape. 
L— ii.  relate  expressly  to  the  “  beginning  of  the  word  of  Jehovah  to  Hosea  ”),  namely,  in  the 
period  preceding  the  fall  of  the  house  of  Jehu  (chap.  i.  4),  while  chaps,  iv.-xiv.  belong  to 
the  second  period  defined  above,  after  its  fall ;  for  it  is  in  that  portion  that  Assyria  first  ap¬ 
pears,  which  fa  decisive.  If  now  the  symbolical  narrative  in  chap.  i.  must  have  appeared 
earlier  than  chaps,  iv.-xiv.,  it  is  only  proper  to  suppose  that  chap,  iii.,  so  analogous  to  it, 
falls  in  the  same  period,  that  we  have  here  generally  fragments  drawn  from  the  earlier  part 
of  the  Prophet’s  ministry,  and  that  therefore  chaps,  i.— iii.  form  a  connected  whole.  It  is  thus 
natural  to  assume  that  the  symbolical  mode  of  presentation,  in  general,  characterizes  the 
earlier  period  of  the  Prophet’s  labors. 

We  thus  assume  two  main  divisions  :  chaps,  i.— iii.  and  chaps,  iv.-xiv.,  and  in  favor  of  such 
partition  have  not  only  internal  grounds  but  also  an  external  argument,  namely,  that  each 
part  fa  the  product  of  a  distinct  period.  The  one  of  earlier  origin  is,  however,  compara¬ 
tively  small,  and  the  opinion  fa  plausible  that  the  Prophet,  in  committing  the  whole  to  writ¬ 
ing,  prefixed  the  former  part  as  a  kind  of  introduction  to  the  greater  prophetic  discourse 
which  constituted  the  main  division,  like  a  vestibule  inviting  an  entrance.  The  contents, 
also,  are  appropriate  to  this  purpose  with  their  symbolical  actions  and  figurative  discourses. 
It  has  something  enigmatic,  surprising,  straining  the  attention,  and  so  preparing  the  way 
for  reaching  and  hearing  what  is  expressed  in  a  simple,  literal  form. 

The  first  introductory  portion  (chaps,  i.-iii.)  which  contains  “  the  beginning  ”  of  the  divine 
revelation  to  Hosea,  describes  the  (spiritual)  adultery  of  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes  in  its 
apostasy  from  Jehovah  to  idolatry,  and  the  conduct  of  Jehovah  towards  this  unfaithful  spouse. 
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The  most  severe  punishment  even  to  rejection  is  threatened  against  it,  but,  as  the  end  and 
aim  of  such  punishment,  new  and  higher  blessedness  is  held  out  in  prospect. 

This  is  set  forth  in  three  sections,  each  of  which  contains  both  threatening  and  promise, 
with  the  aim  of  showing  clearly  how  little  these  are  to  be  separated,  how,  rather,  both  have' 
a  common  source  in  the  love  which  Jehovah  has  to  Israel,  since  He  stands  united  with  it  in 
(spiritual)  marriage. 

1.  Chap.  i.  2  — ii.  3.  The  Prophet  must  symbolically,  by  a  marriage  with  a  wife  of 
whoredom,  hold  up  to  Israel  its  sin,  and,  by  the  names  of  the  children  born  of  this  marriage, 
announce  its  rejection  (i.  2-9).  Yet  its  future  acceptance  and  reunion  are  immediately  pic¬ 
tured  with  a  few  outlines  (ii.  1-3). 

2.  In  copious,  extraordinarily  vivid,  and,  especially  in  the  latter  portion,  most  sublime  lan¬ 
guage,  Jehovah  unbosoms  Himself  to  his  unfaithful  spouse,  Israel.  He  utters  a  severe  accu¬ 
sation  against  her,  and  proclaims  that  she  shall  be  punished  by  falling  into  a  condition  of 
extreme  want,  that  she  shall  be  laid  waste  (vers.  4-15).  But  with  this  new  “  leading  into 
the  desert  ”  a  change  occurs  ;  Jehovah  concludes  a  new  alliance,  rich  in  blessing,  with  the 
spouse  returning  in  penitence  to  Him  (vers.  16-25). 

3.  Chap.  iii.  The  Prophet  must  again  show  symbolically  by  his  conduct  towards  the  wife 
of  whoredom,  whom  he  was  commanded  to  marry,  that  God  still  loves  his  adulterous  wife, 
Israel,  and  would  only  in  his  love  humble  her,  that  she  might  return  to  Him. 

The  second  division,  the  main  portion  of  the  book  (chaps,  iv.-xiv),  the  product  of  a 
later  period,  as  we  saw  above,  is  in  form  distinguished  from  the  earlier  part  by  the  entire 
absence  of  symbolical  acts,  the  discourse  being  literal  throughout.  The  purport  is,  how¬ 
ever,  similar  in  its  essential  features,  inasmuch  as  here  also  punishment  and  even  destruction 
(on  account  of  its  apostasy)  are  announced  to  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  But  at  the  same  time 
also  it  is  predicted  that  it  shall  be  received  back  on  the  ground  of  its  expected  conversion ; 
indeed  a  time  of  richest  blessing  is  at  last  held  out  to  it  in  prospect.  Jehovah  appears  here 
also  as  one  who  loves  Israel,  and  must  therefore  punish  it  for  infidelity,  though  as  unable  to 
give  it  up,  and  as  being  forced  to  be  again  merciful  and  to  bless  according  to  the  law  of 
love.  The  object  is  accordingly  essentially  the  same;  this  inability  to  give  up  Israel,  this 
ultimate  favor  and  blessing  form  here  also  the  picture  of  the  future.  But  it  costs  labor,  as 
it  were,  to  realize  this  aim ;  the  threatening  is  so  severe.  This  constitutes  by  far  the  largest 
portion  of  the  whole,  and  only  after  it  has  disclosed  its  full  severity,  does  promise  break 
through,  when  Jehovah  seems  as  it  were  to  call  to  mind  his  former  love  for  his  people,  thus 
showing  that  from  the  beginning  love  did  not  fail,  but  that  even  his  accusings  and  threaten- 
ings  arose  from  deeply  wounded  love.  This  suggests  already  that  the  ground  upon  which 
the  prophecy  proceeds,  is  changed.  Idolatry,  as  unfaithfulness  to  Jehovah  is,  it  is  true,  al¬ 
ways  the  fundamental  ofiense  on  account  of  which  judgment  is  declared,  but  to  this  is  added 
not  only  moral  pollution,  but  also  dissolution  of  the  state,  and  especially  the  pursuance  of  a 
false  policy  altogether  opposed  to  the  character  of  a  people  of  God,  which  sought  help  in 
external  aid  against9 the  distresses  which  invaded  them,  partly  in  Assyria  and  partly  in 
Egypt.  It  is  the  unfaithfulness  of  Ephraim  towards  Jehovah,  mainly  in  this  form  of  a 
political  attitude  entirely  untheocratical,  against  which  the  prophet  appears,  and  on  account 
of  which  he  announces  judgment,  the  punishment  threatened  being  destruction  by  those 
very  world-powers,  Egypt,  and  especially  Assyria. 

This  second  main  division,  of  such  large  extent,  calls  itself  for  a  division.  But  this  is  a 
matter  of  great  difficulty.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  the  attempt  to  assign  the  several 
chapters  to  different  periods  of  time,  and  thus  to  view  the  succession  of  the  chapters  as  de¬ 
termined  by  the  order  of  their  composition  (Maurer  and  Hitzig  among  others),  must  be 
unsuccessful,  even  if  it  be  conceded  that  these  chapters  did  proceed  originally  from  different 
occasions.  It  is  remarkable,  for  example,  that  in  chaps,  iv.,  v.,  vi.,  Judah  is  mentioned  fre¬ 
quently  along  with  Ephraim,  while  afterwards  it  retreats  more  into  the  background,  so  that 
it  is  natural  to  infer  different  situations  as  their  occasions.  But  as  the  whole  lies  before  us 
at  present,  there  is  a  certain  unity  apparent,  though  it  is  difficult  to  follow  definitely  the 
coarse  of  thought.  We  must  abandon  the  supposition  of  a  strictly  logical  arrangement  of 
the  parts  in  view  of  the  nature  of  the  language,  marked,  as  it  is,  by  excitement  and  con¬ 
stantly  surprising  abruptness.  Different  expositors  adopt  most  widely  differing  divisions, 
while  others  abandon  the  attempt  altogether. 

It  is  clear,  at  the  outset,  that  from  chap.  Iv.  onwards  accusation  of  Israel  occupies  the 
chief  place,  as  describing  its  degradation  and  guilt ;  and  Ewald  has  rightly  perceived  that 
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chap.  iv.  is  to  be  separated  as  containing  a  general  charge,  relating  to  the  apostasy  generally 
of  the  people  from  Jehovah,  and  the  moral  deterioration  thereby  induced.  Then  in  chap. 
▼.  the  denunciation  is  more  specially  directed  against  those  of  exalted  position  (comp.  vers. 
1),  and  as  its  subject,  in  addition  to  the  general  unfaithfulness  to  Jehovah,  something  special 
enters,  namely  the  false,  untheocratic  policy  of  u  going  after  Egypt  and  after  Assyria.”  This 
is,  at  all  events,  the  new  element  here,  and  in  attempting  to  exhibit  the  progress  of  thought, 
this  point  must  so  far  be  made  prominent.  In  chap.  vi.  this  does  not  appear,  but  the 
chapter  is  so  closely  connected  with  chap,  v.,  that  no  partition  is  supposable.  On  the  other 
hand  the  denunciation  of  the  untheocratic  policy  becomes  still  more  marked  in  chap,  vii., 
being  there  directed  chiefly  against  the  court  itself,  while  chaps,  v.  and  vi.  seem  to  be  aimed 
more  particularly  at  the  priests.  Hence  chap.  vii.  also  is  to  be  combined  with  these  chap¬ 
ters.  So  in  all  these  chapters  the  threat  of  punishment  is  uniformly  united  with  the  accu¬ 
sations.  But  actual  announcement  of  judgment  appears  first  in  chap,  viii.,  accusations  how¬ 
ever  being  still  uttered.  Compare  the  beginning,  chap.  viii.  1,  and  it  seems  to  show  more 
especially  that  the  punishment,  namely,  the  transportation  into  Egypt  and  Assyria,  and  there¬ 
fore,  the  destruction  of  the  state,  the  carrying  away  into  captivity,  is  presented  as  the  re¬ 
verse  side  of  the  calling  upon  Egypt  and  going  to  Assyria.  For  the  same  reason  chaps,  ix. 
and  x.  are  to  be  added  with  chap.  viii.  Chap.  x.  15  forms  a  fitting  close  to  this  section. 
But  the  contrast  to  the  transportation  to  Egypt  and  Assyria  appears  again  only  in  chap.  xi. 
11,  so  that  we  stand  first  upon  new  ground  in  that  passage. 

Thus  with  chap.  xi.  begins  a  new  section,  and  with  it  enters  promise .  Jehovah’s  love  to 
Israel,  which  seemed  to  be  utterly  swallowed  up  in  the  announcement  of  judgment,  here 
breaks  forth.  At  first,  indeed,  only  in  the  form  of  a  reminder  of  its  manifestations  in  early 
times,  how  it  was  vouchsafed  to  Israel  in  childhood.  This  is  naturally  expressed  in  a  sor¬ 
rowful  complaint  against  that  Israel,  who  now  in  his  manhood  requites  that  love  so  ill,  dis¬ 
playing  in  his  apostasy  the  basest  ingratitude.  Hence  we  have  again  in  chap.  xi.  5,  the 
most  severe  threatening.  But  Jehovah  has  again  brought  his  love  to  remembrance ;  it  is  He 
that  loves  Israel,  as  had  been  already  shown  in  the  beginning  ;  this  love  is  his  essential  dis¬ 
position  towards  Israel,  and  thus  cannot  in  the  present  belie  itself ;  it  oversteps  wrath  and 
appears  as  mercy,  and  promise  breaks  forth  on  its  shining  way,  like  the  sun  after  dark  and 
long  distressing  clouds.  The  brief  recollections  of  former  times  in  chaps,  ix.  and  x.  only 
served  to  give  point  to  the  keen  accusings.  But  in  chap.  xi.  the  sun  breaks  forth  brightly. 
It  is  promise  that  now  prevails. 

But  the  storm  is  not  yet  past.  In  chaps.  xiL  and  xiii.  denunciation  and  announcement  of 
{punishment  reappear.  Yet,  if  they  are  still  severe,  they  are  much  less  protracted.  But, 
ichiefly,  there  seems  to  be  a  new  standpoint  gained.  It  is  the  past  that  is  dwelt  upon,  namely, 
iwhat  had  transpired  between  Jehovah  and  Israel  in  former  days.  But  this  is  a  great  step 
gained.  Hence  the  weighty  words  are  twice  uttered :  ,“I  am  Jehovah,  thy  God,  from  the 
land  of  Egypt  ”  (chaps,  xii.  10  ;  xiii.  4).  This  thought  does,  it  is  true,  serve  to  sharpen 
ithe  complaint,  and  with  it  to  sharpen  the  threatening ;  but  that  people  cannot  be  given  up 
vwho  have,  from  the  beginning,  Jehovah  as  their  God.  Hence  in  chap.  xiv.  2-4,  the  exhor- 
itation  to  return,  which  shows  clearly  his  determination  not  to  give  them  up ;  and  now,  upon 
ithe  ground  of  their  expected  conversion,  love  at  last  flows  forth  in  the  fullest  promise,  which 
iis  no  longer  merely  a  cessation  of  punishment,  as  in  chap.  xi.  9  ff.,  but,  positively,  holds  out 
in  prospect  a  glorious  state  of  blessedness. 

The  course  of  thought  is  accordingly  not  perfectly  undeviating,  but,  especially  towards 
tthe  close  after  the  highest  point  has  been  reached,  rather  deflected,  as  it  tends  towards  the 
•conclusion  through  the  wrestling  of  love  and  justice,  which  it  thus  expresses.  Ewald  as¬ 
sumes  after  chap,  xi.,  a  sort  of  preliminary  conclusion,  marking  an  interruption  in  writing, 
fit  is,  at  all  events,  correct  to  assume  that  the  train  of  thought  has  then  reached  a  certain 
•completion,  after  which  the  former  order  of  the  discourse  is  again  taken  up. 

The  following  scheme  will  exhibit  our  attempt  to  divide  the  section  :  — 

-Jehovah  pleads  with  Israel,  his  beloved  but  unfaithful  spouse  (comp.  chap.  iv.  1). 

X  First  discourse  (chaps,  iv.-xi.). 

I.  Chaps,  iv.-vii.  The  complaint,  addressed  — 

4i.  (Chap,  iv.)  against  the  people  as  a  whole,  on  account  of  their  idolatry  and  deep  de¬ 
pravation  of  morals  promoted  by  the  priests. 

b.  (Chaps,  v.-vii.) :  against  the  rulers  (priests,  chaps,  v.-vi.),  court  (chap,  vii.),  espe¬ 
cially  on  .aooount  of  their  ungodly  and  calamitous  alliance  with  the  powers  of  the  world. 
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2.  Chaps.  viiL-x.  The  judgment,  extending  even  to  the  carrying  away  of  the  people  to 
bondage  under  Assyria. 

3.  Chap:  xL  Mercy ;  ,God  cannot  utterly  destroy  Israel,  whom  He  has  always  loved,  but 
.  will  again  have  compassion  upon  them  even  though  they  have  most  vilely  requited  his  love. 

EL  Second  discourse  (chaps.  xiL-xiv.). 

1.  Chap.  xiL  Complaint  is  once  more  resumed,  and  — 

2.  Chap,  xiii.,  judgment  is  most  emphatically  declared ;  but  — 

3.  Chap,  xiv.,  in  hope  of  conversion,  love  finally  flows  forth  in  the  promise  of  richest  blessing. 

[Those  who  may  wish  to  become  acquainted  with  the  various  methods  of  dividing  the  book 

which  have  been  proposed,  will  find  them  exhibited  and  discussed  in  the  Biblical  Repertoryt 
Jan.  1859,  art.  “  Book  of  Hosea,”  by  Prof.  Green,  of  Princeton.  A  division  having  much 
to  recommend  it  is  that  adopted  by  him  from  Keil,  according  to  which  each  of  the  two  main 
sections  (chaps.  i.-iii.,  iv.-xiv.)  is  divisible  into  three  smaller  ones  (i.  2-i L  1,  ii.  2-23,  iii. ; 
iv.  1-vL  3,  vi.  4-xi.  11,  xi.  12-xiv.  9).  Each  of  these  smaller  sections  in  both  of  the  main 
divisions  is  marked  by  its  beginning  with  denunciation  and  ending  with  promise.  —  M.] 

In  harmony  with  the  fundamental  thought  of  our  book,  as  above  presented,  according  to 
which  it  describes  the  sorrow  and  indignation  of  Jehovah’s  love,  so  sorely  wounded  by 
Israel’s  infidelity,  the  language  is  of  a  peculiarly  emotional  and  impassioned  character,  re¬ 
flecting  unmistakably  the  rush  and  swell  of  the  feelings.  “  This  anguish  of  love  at  the  faith¬ 
lessness  of  Israel  so  completely  fills  the  mind  of  the  Prophet,  that  his  rich  and  lively  imagi¬ 
nation  seeks  perpetually  by  variety  of  imagery  and  fresh  turns  of  thought,  to  open  the  eyes 
of  the  sinful  nation  to  the  abyss  of  destruction  beside  which  it  is  standing.  His  profound 
sympathy  gives  to  his  language  the  character  of  excitement,  so  that  for  the  most  part  he 
merely  hints  briefly  at  the  thoughts  instead  of  studiously  elaborating  them,  passes  with 
abrupt  changes  from  one  figure  or  simile  to  another,  and  moves  forward  in  short  sentences 
and  oracular  utterances,  rather  than  in  gently  rounded  discourse.”  (KeiL)  Jerome  (Prcef.  in 
XIL  Proph.  Min,)  says  of  him  :  u  Commaticus  (literally,  cut  up  —  short)  est  et  quasi  per  sen - 
tentias  loquens .”  Eichhorn  (Introduction,  §  555,  p.  286)  says  not  unaptly  :  u  The  style  of  the 
Prophet  is  like  a  garland  woven  of  various  kinds  of  flowers,  comparisons  intertwined  with 
comparisons.  He  breaks  off  one  flower  and  throws  it  away,  only  to  break  off  another  im¬ 
mediately.  He  flies  like  a  bee  from  one  bed  of  flowers  to  another,  bringing  the  honey  of 
his  varied  sentences.”  With  these  features  are  connected  manifold  anomalies  in  the  structure 
of  his  clauses,  rugged  transitions,  ellipses,  asyndetical  constructions,  inversions,  and  anacolu* 
tha.  Add  to  this  that  his  diction  is  marked  by  rare  words  and  forms  and  unusual  com¬ 
binations,  and  it  may  be  conceived  how  difficult  is  the  exposition  of  the  book.  “  One  must 
often  read  between  the  lines  if  he  would  establish  the  connection  between  the  several 


thoughts  and  sentences.  We  will  not  be  charged  with  overstatement,  if  we  assert  that  the 
Prophet  is  in  this  respect  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Covenant,  and 
indeed  of  all  the  Biblical  writers.”  (Wiinsche.) 

The  abruptness  of  the  language,  reaching  often  to  obscurity,  does  not  merit  any  censure, 
for  this  peculiarity  is  to  be  explained  from  the  contents  and  the  subject  of  which  the  Prophet 
was  full.  “  His  heart,”  remarks  Wiinsche,  “  full  of  the  deepest  anguish,  on  account  of  the 
destruction  and  the  inevitably  approaching  dissolution  of  the  State,  makes  him  neglect  all 
artistic  and  harmonious  treatment  and  exhibition  of  his  theme.”  And  Ewald  says  with  per¬ 
fect  correctness :  “  In  Hosea  there  is  a  rich  and  lively  imagination,  a  pregnant  fullness  of 
language,  and,  in  spite  of  many  strong  figures,  great  tenderness  and  warmth  of  expression. 
His  poetry  is  throughout  purely  original,  replete  with  vigor  of  thought  and  purity  of  presen¬ 
tation.  Yet  at  one  time  we  find  the  gentle  and  flowing  predominate  in  his  style,  while  at 
another  it  is  violently  strained  and  abrupt,  and  his  irresistible  pain  causes  him  often  to  give 
a  hint  of  his  meaning  without  allowing  him  to  complete  it.  There  is  also  thrown  over  the 
whole  language  the  burden  of  the  times  and  of  the  heart  so  oppressed  by  them.” 

If,  finally,  we  inquire  into  the  composition  of  our  book,  we  find  no  ground  whatever  for 
maintaining  that  the  author  was  any  other  than  the  Prophet  himself,  or  for  the  assumption 
that,  although  the  several  discourses  came  from  Hosea,  they  were  yet  first  compiled  by  an¬ 
other  and  later  editor.  It  has  been  thought  that  their  aphoristic  character  justifies  such  a 
hypothesis,  but  we  are  convinced  that  this  is  not  so  marked  as  one  would  certainly  suppose 
at  first  sight,  and  that  the  several  portions  are  not  only  governed  by  one  fundamental  idea, 
which  would  probably  have  become  still  more  obscured  in  the  hands  of  a  later  redactor  of 


such  fragment*,  but  that  the  several  parts  are  brought  into  a  definite  order  and  connection. 
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There  can  therefore  be  scarcely  a  doubt  that  our  book  came  from  the  hands  of  the  Prophet 
precisely  in  that  form  in  which  wo  possess  it  to-day.  “  On  closer  examination  the  book  is 
seen  to  form  a  complete  whole  executed  according  to  a  fixed  artistic  plan,  and  with  corre¬ 
sponding  beauty.  This  artistic  plan  and  execution  only  need  to  be  rightly  understood  in  % 
order  to  show  us  that  it  was  finally  published  as  a  whole,  and  in  its  present  form,  by  the 
Prophet  himself.”  (Ewald.)  But  as  to  the  relation  in  which  this  book  stands  to  the  numeiv 
ous  prophetic  utterances  of  Hosea,  we  are  compelled  to  assume  that  we  hare  not  in  this 
book  those  discourses  presented  in  their  original  form.  If  this  had  been  the  intention  of  the 
Prophet,  we  should  have  had  a  greater  number.  Moreover  the  book  is  framed  too  decidedly 
according  to  a  certain  plan,  making  it  clear  that  it  was  designed  to  torn  a  continuous  and 
regular  composition.  We  have  therefore  to  regard  it  as  a  selection  from,  his  discourses,  or 
more  correctly,  as  a  free  and  independent  working-up  of  the  substance  of  them  by  the 
Prophet  himself.  His  several  utterances  are  combined  by  him  into  one  complete  picture. 
He  would  employ  not  only  his  lips  but  also  his  pen,  and  by  his  writings  would  testify 
concerning  the  holy  anger  of  the  love  of  God,  and  thus  appeal  to  the  consciences  of  the 
people. 

But  here*  the  question  may  be  asked,  whether  our  book  is  the  first  product  of  Hosea’s 
pen,  whether,  more  particularly,  earlier  writings  are  not  embodied  in  it.  At  the  outset  it  is 
certainly  to  be  assumed  that  Hosea  was  in  the  habit  of  writing  down  his  several  discourses. 
But  keeping  this  in  view,  the  difference  between  the  first  part  of  the  book  (chaps,  i.-iii.), 
and  the  second  (chaps,  iv.  ff.)  is  so  significant,  the  contents  of  the  first  part,  moreover,  fall¬ 
ing  in  an  earlier  period,  that  Ewald’s  conjecture  has  much  to  support  it :  that  chaps.  L-iii. 
contain  the  substance  of  an  earlier  composition  of  Hosea,  which  he  embodied  in  the  present 
one  when  he  executed  it.  Even  if  we  hesitate  to  'go  so  far  as  this,  we  must  probably  as¬ 
sume  that  the  separate  sections  of  chaps,  i.-iii.  had  been  published  already  by  the  Prophet, 
since  we  have  in  the  narratives  of  the  symbolical  actions  merely  the  drapery  in  which  they 
were  to  be  presented  to  the  world  and  not  actual  occurrences  (see  below).  For  in  those  % 
chapters  punishments  were  announced  which  were  inflicted  at  a  time  earlier  than  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  whole  book.  The  Prophet  could  incorporate  into  his  book  only  at  a  later 
period  earlier  actual  events  ;  but  these  symbolical  transactions  existed  only  in  the  mind  of 
the  prophet,  and  in  publishing  them  he  must  have  come  forth  at  a  time  when  these  para^ 
bolic  narratives  could  address  themselves  to  the  conscience  of  the  people,  and  therefore  a 
considerable  period  before  the  composition  of  the  whole  book,  which,  as  we  now  have  it, 
contains,  in  its  second  part,  discourses  of  a  much  later  time.  Such  publication  of  the  sym¬ 
bolical  transactions  might  indeed  have  been  at  first  only  oral ;  but  the  contents  of  these  sec¬ 
tions  seem  less  appropriate  to  that  mode  of  announcement. 

The  preservation  of  the  whole  book  in  the  destruction  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Ten  Tribes 
may  be  readily  explained.  u  Through  the  intercourse  which  was  kept  up  between  the 
prophets  of  the  Lord  in  the  two  kingdoms,  it  was  carried  soon  after  its  composition  into 
Judah,  and  became  widely  diffused  in  the  circle  of  the  prophets,  and  was  thus  preserved,  as 
Jeremiah  especially  has  made  frequent  use  of  it  in  his  predictions.  Comp.  Aug.  Kiiper,  Jere- 
miaSy  Librorum  SS.  Interpres  atque  Vindex.  Berlin,  1837,  p.  67  ff.”  (Keil.) 

After  what  has  been  said  it  will  scarcely  be  necessary  to  add  anything  special  in  the  way 
of  exhibiting  the  importance  of  our  prophetic  book  in  Old  Testament  history  and  doctrine. 
Into  the  internal  relations  of  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes,  against  which  he,  like  his  older 
cotemporary,  Amos,  directs  his  words  of  rebuke  and  threatening  (by  which  these  two  proph¬ 
ets  mark  a  new  step  in  prophecy,  in  distinction  from  Joel  and  Obadiah,  regarding  the 
heathen  not  merely  as  the  objects  but  also  as  the  instruments  of  the  divine  judgment,  which 
is  inflicted  with  the  greatest  severity  against  the  people  of  God  themselves),  —  into  the 
internal  relations  of  this  kingdom  Hosea  gives  us  the  deepest  insight,  and  affords  a  most 
essential  addition  to  the  knowledge  which  we  have  thereon  from  his  older  cotemporary.  As 
to  its  doctrinal  teaching,  however,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  significance. of  a  book, 
which  regards  the  relation  of  Jehovah  to  Israel  so  profoundly  and  specially  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  holy  love,  of  a  holy  wrath  of  love,  and  looks  so  far  into  the  depths,  into  the  inten¬ 
sity  as  well  as  into  the  sincerity,  of  such  love  as,  in  the  examination  of  the  contents  and  fun¬ 
damental  thought  of  the  prophecy,  we  have  shown  that  it  does.  In  this  he  stands  above  his 
nearest  predecessor,  Amos.  That  prophet  also  discerns  the  favor  of  (rod  shining  again  at 
last  upon  his  people  after  the  tempests  of  his  wrath.  But  he  grounds  it  upon  the  con¬ 
sciousness  that  this  judgment  is  and  shall  be  only  one  of  trial  and  not  of  destruction,  and 
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that  room  is  thus  prepared  for  mercy  through  the  revelation  of  wrath,  while  Hosea  traces 
back  this  duality  in  the  divine  revelation  to  the  nature  of  God  Himself,  by  his  more  pro¬ 
found  conception  of  the  divine  love. 

Our  book  is  therefore  truly  a  classic  for  the  right  understanding  of  the  Old  Testament 
conception  of  God  with  its  interaction  of  love  and  wrath,  and  of  the  nature  of  the  Old 
Testament  revelation  concerning  God.  Only  such  a  God  who  can  so  be  angry  and  so  love, 
who  in  all  His  love  so  displays  anger  and  in  all  His  anger  so  displays  love,  could  give  up 
his  Only-begotten  Son  to  the  accursed  death  for  the  deliverance  of  rebellious  man. 


§  3.  The  Symbolical  Transactions  in  Chaps .  I.  and  III . 

What  is  recounted  in  these  chapters  is  so  peculiar,  and  has  always  been  regarded  under 
such  different  views,  that  a  more  intimate  discussion  cannot  here  be  foreborne :  and  to  it  we 
shall  therefore  devote  a  separate  section  in  the  Introduction.  In  this  the  results  of  the  exe- 
egesis  of  the  passages  in  question  are  of  course  to  be  anticipated,  and  must  therefore  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  here.  This  much  is  however  certain  that,  according  to  the  narrative,  mention  is 
made  of  a  marriage  of  the  Prophet  with  an  unchaste  woman  at  the  command  of  God  himself. 
Here  we  have  a  stone  of  stumbling.  It  is  true  that  the  ground  of  moral  offense  contained 
herein  does  not  exist  according  to  some  interpreters,  inasmuch  as  the  “  wife  of  whoredom  ” 
whom  the  Prophet  is  to  marry,  is  regarded  as  being  such  in  the  spiritual  sense  in  which  a 
44  whoring  ”  of  Israel  is  spoken  of  =  serving  idols  ;  that  Hosea  had  scruples  about  marrying  a 
whorish,  that  is,  an  idolatrous  woman  ;  and  that  it  is  commanded  him  not  to  stand  aloof  from 
her  but  to  exhibit  symbolically  in  his  own  domestic  fortunes,  that  is,  by  his  union  with  such 
a  woman,  Jehovah’s  relation  to  his  people.  But  this  view  is  quite  untenable.  For  idolatry 
cannot  be  a  symbol  of  idolatry,  a  marriage  with  an  idolatress  cannot  be  a  symbol  of  a  like 
marriage,  namely,  the  marriage  of  Jehovah  with,  an  idolatrous  people.  This,  altogether 
apart  from  the  consideration  that  such  a  command  of  God  to  the  prophet  is  not  conceivable, 
that  such  marriage  would  have  produced  upon  the  people  an  effect  exactly  opposite  to  the 
one  intended,  namely,  the  presentation  of  idolatry  to  the  consciousness  as  something  sinfnl, 
if  we  can  suppose  that  any  effect  was  produced.  Umbreit  also  seeks  to  establish  more 
firmly  the  interpretation  of  the  woman’s  whoredom  as  spiritual  whoredom,  by  maintaining 
that  Hosea,  in  order  to  represent  God’s  marriage  with  Israel,  was  commanded  to  enter  into 
marriage  with  Israel ;  but,  since  all  Israel  had  become  adulterous  towards  God,  that  he  was 
obliged  in  order  to  enter  the  marriage  relation  with  Israel,  to  unite  himself  to  a  whore  in  the 
spiritual  sense  =  idolatress.  Such  a  wife  thus  represents,  as  an  individual,  the  whole  peo¬ 
ple.  And  this  outwarcf  marriage  of  the  Prophet  is  the  symbol  of  his  spiritual  marriage  with 
his  people.  But  Kurtz  remarks  rightly  against  this  hypothesis,  that  the  notion  that  the 
Prophet  himself  was  to  enter  into  a  spiritual  marriage  with  Israel  is  quite  unfounded,  that 
such  a  conception  is  not  once  found  in  the  Old  Testament,  which  knows  only  of  a  marriage 
of  Jehovah  with  Israel ;  that  the  Prophet  by  his  external  marriage  could  symbolize  only 
that  spiritual  marriage  of  Jehovah,  and  not  his  own  spiritual  marriage  with  Israel.  For 
this  reason  his  marriage,  in  order  to  represent  the  marriage  of  Jehovah  with  adulterous 
Israel,  must  be  a  marriage  with  a  whorish  woman  in  the  outward  sense. 

Thus  it  is  beyond  question  that  it  is  such  a  marriage  of  the  prophet  that  is  here  described, 
but  the  question  is  now :  Must  we  assume  an  actual  outward  event  in  the  life  of  the  Prophet 
or  not  ? 

It  is  clear  that  we  have  before  us  a  transaction  which  has  a  symbolical  significance  and 
is  therefore  in  so  far  a  symbolical  transaction ;  but  the  question  is  just  this,  Is  this  an  actual 
event  intended  as  a  symbol  of  a  higher  truth,  or  do  we  move  outside  the  sphere  of  objective 
reality  ?  The  latter  supposition  does  certainly  seem,  on  the  first  view,  to  be  excluded  by 
the  language  employed,  which  does  not  give  us  the  slightest  hint  that  we  have  presented  to 
us  anything  else  than  outward  reality,  but  rather  creates  the  impression  that  it  is  a  record 
of  actual  events.  And  it  is  not  to  be  maintained  that  the  narrative  has  to  do  with  some¬ 
thing  physically  impossible,  that  it  bears  directly  upon  itself  the  stamp  of  unreality  in  the 
external  sense.  But  it  appears  all  the  more  probable  that  something  morally  impossible  is 
described ;  for  would  it  not  be  in  the  highest  degree  incredible  that  a  prophet  should  marry 
an  unchaste  woman,  and  that  at  the  express  command  of  God  ?  Hence  the  literal  interpre¬ 
tation  has  been  rejected  already  by  the  Chaldee  Paraphrase  and  by  the  Jewish  Commentar 
tors.  But  this  plea  is  itself  not  altogether  without  difficulties.  The  reference  to  Lev.  xxi. 
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7-14,  at  all  event*,  proves  nothing :  for  what  is  there  forbidden  to  a  priest  cannot  be  directly 
transferred  to  a  prophet  (comp.  Kurtz  :  “  That  prohibition  is  based  upon  the  consideration 
that  the  priests  were  to  represent  the  ideal  holiness  of  the  people,  and  is  rooted  in  the  same 
ground  as  is  the  law  that  a  priest  must  be  free  frota  physical  blemishes.  The  latter  injunc¬ 
tion  is  as  far  as  possible  from  implying  that  physical  defect  is  sin  in  an  Israelite,  and  the 
same  holds  with  regard  to  the  former  ”).  And  then  it  is  one  thing  to  have  intercourse  with 
an  unchaste  woman,  in  order  to  practice  fornication  with  her,  and  quite  another  to  marry 
such  a  woman.  The  one  is  as  assuredly  sinful  as  the  other  is  in  itself  not  so,  any  more 
than  it  was  for  Jesus  to  be  a  friend  of  publicans  and  sinners.  For  the  prophet  would  not 
have  entered  into  such  an  alliance  that  he  might  be  assimilated  to  the  woman,  but  in  order 
to  raise  her  up  to  his  own  level,  to  rescue  her  from  her  sinful  habits :  “  Non  propketa  per - 
didii  pudicitiam  fomicarice  copulatus ,  sed  fomicaria  assumsit  • pudicUiam ,  quam  antea  non 
habebat 99  (Jerome). 

Such  an  alliance  in  the  Prophet  would  have  been  in  the  very  highest  degree  surprising. 
But  it  may  be  asked,  Was  it  not  intended  to  be  so,  in  order  that  the  people,  in  their  aston¬ 
ishment  at  such  an  anomaly,  should  ask  what  it  meant,  and  might  then  learn  to  their  shame, 
that  it  held  up  to  them  a  mirror  in  which  they  could  perceive  their  own  relations  with  God  ? 
The  Prophet  would  reinforce  his  oral  preaching  by  a  preaching  of  outward  action ;  this  mar¬ 
riage  would  have  been  a  lasting  actual  proclamation  of  punishment  to  the  people,  not  im¬ 
peding  the  influence  of  the  Prophet,  but  furthering  it. 

But  on  a  closer  examination  of  this  view,  which  understands  actual  events  to  be  described, 
most  serious  objections  to  it  are  immediately  suggested.  A  beautiful  picture  could  have 
been  drawn  exhibiting  the  morally  reforming  influence  of  this  alliance  upon  the  light-minded 
wife  and  the  neglected  children  of  the  first  marriage,  and  how  worthy  of  God  it  would  have 
been,  answering  to  his  compassionate  love  seeking  that  which  was  lost  1  But  of  this  there  is 
not  a  syllable  —  not  a  syllable  could  be  said.  Rather,  this  idea,  which  alone  could  neutral¬ 
ize  the  moral  objections  against*  this  alliance  with  an  unchaste  woman,  is  completely  ex¬ 
cluded  by  the  whole  spirit  and  aim  of  the  command  which  the  Prophet  received.  Jt  is  just 
the  present  “  whorish  ”  conduct  of  Israel,  the  still  existing  and  continued  and  persistent  in¬ 
fidelity  towards  Jehovah,  that  is  represented  by  this  marriage  of  the  Prophet,  and  punish¬ 
ment  and  rejection  are  then  exhibited  as  the  necessary  fruit  and  conseqence  of  such  conduct. 
Thus  the  li  wife  of  whoredom,”  whom  the  Prophet  is  to  and  does  marry,  is  necessarily  to  be 
regarded  as  one  who  does  not  amend  her  ways,  or  is  withdrawn  from  her  life  of  sin  by  her 
alliance  with  the  Prophet,  but  who  even  now  in  this  alliance  with  him  is  conceived  as  prac¬ 
ticing  unchastity,  who  shows  and  proves  herself  to  be  unfaithful  to  her  husband.  Other¬ 
wise  she  would  not  be  at  all  an  image  of  Israel  as  thus  situated,  nor- would  this  marriage  be 
at  all  an  image  of  the  present  conduct  of  Israel  towards  their  husband,  Jehovah.  Strictly 
speaking,  this  wife  of  whoredom  would  have  been  bound,  so  long  at  least  as  her  marriage 
with  the  Prophet  was  to  testify  to  Israel  of  its  sin,  not  to  forsake  her,  sinful  life  (until  special 
corrective  measures,  related  in  chap.  iii.  should  be  taken  with  her,  so  that  she  might  become 
a  testimony  of  that  which  God,  still  retaining  his  love  for  Israel,  would  do  to  them). 

There  is  no  need  to  prove  that  the  assumption  of  an  actual  occurrence  would  lead  to  an 
ethical  monstrosity.  With  the  design  of  this  marriage  to  exhibit  the  conduct  of  Israel 
towards  Jehovah,  is  most  clearly  connected  a  circumstance,  which  shows  more  plainly  than 
ever  the  non-reality  of  the  related  transaction,  namely,  that  the  Prophet  is  expressly  en¬ 
joined  to  take  a  wife  of  whoredom  and  children  of  whoredom .  This  is  at  first  sight  surpris¬ 
ing,  but  becomes  quite  intelligible  if  we  think  of  the  design,  of  that  which  was  to  be  exem¬ 
plified,  the  conduct  of  Israel  and  all  its  individual  members.  Israel  in  the  concrete  is  repre¬ 
sented  only  by  the  latter ;  but  this  separation  of  a  part  from  the  whole  is  very  frequently 
found  in  relation  to  Israel.  Israel  as  the  whole  then  appears  as  the  mother,  the  individual 
members  as  the  children  (comp.  chap.  ii.  4  ff*.).  Now  both  Israel  as  a  whole  and  all  the 
members  of  the  people  are  unfaithful  to  Jehovah,  they  u  commit  whoredom.”  If  therefore 
the  actual  condition  of  affairs  in  its  whole  extent  is  to  be  represented  by  a  marriage  of  the 
Prophet,  he  must  take  to  wife  a  woman  still  practicing  unchastity,  and,  at  the  same  time, . 
have  children,  who  are  children  of  whoredom,  that  is,  naturally  (see  also  below  in  the  exe¬ 
gesis)  not  those  who  were  the  fruit  of  the  illicit  commerce  of  the  mother  (a  woman  charac¬ 
terized  as  a  woman  of  whoredom  could,  in  fact,  have*  no  other,  and  the  remark  would  be 
quite  superfluous),  but  children  who  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  whoredom  as  the  mother 
does,  that  is,  who  practice  whoredom  as  she  did,  and  bear  therefore  a  faithful  resemblance  to 
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her.  How  then  is  the  Prophet  to  u  take*  these  children  of  whoredom  ?  Naturally  the  no¬ 
tion  of  such  “  taking/’  which  in  the  case  of  a  woman  means  marrying,  must  be  modified 
in  the  case  of  children.  Two  senses  are  supposable.  One  is  that  he  obtains  them  by  mar¬ 
riage  as  children  already  born  to  his  wife.  In  that  case  he  is  obliged  to  find  out  an  un¬ 
chaste  woman,  who  has  children  that  already  commit  whoredom  ;  and  not  only  so,  but  they 
must  actually  continue  that  habit ;  for  otherwise  the  symbol  no  longer  meets  the  conditions 
of  the  case,  the  sign  no  longer  agrees  with  the  thing  signified.  In  short,  under  the  assump¬ 
tion  of  an  objective  reality  in  this  transaction,  we  come  again  to  an  othical  monstrosity.  But 
the  case  is  still  worse,  if  we  understand  “  taking  ”  the  children  in  the  sense  of  begetting  them 
with  the  wife  (and  this  view  is  the  more  probable  one ;  see  the  exegesis  below).  For  Jeho¬ 
vah  is  married  to  Israel,  and  they  are  unfaithful  to  Him ;  and  Jehovah  has  begotten  children 
by  this  marriage  —  the  individual  members  of  the  people  —  and  they  also  are  unfaithful  to 
Him,  they  “  commit  whoredom.”  So  the  Prophet,  in  order  to  manifest  this,  must  not  only 
take  a  wife  of  the  above  description,  but  also  beget  children  by  her  who  are  of  the  same 
character  as  she,  are  unchaste  like  her.  It  might  be  known  antecedently  that  they  would 
be  so ;  they  are,  so  to  speak,  predestined  to  such  a  character ;  if  it  were  otherwise,  they 
would  fail  to  perform  their  part,  they  would  not  represent  what  it  was  intended  they  should. 
To  speak  of  actual  reality  in  such  a  case  is  now  a  sheer  impossibility.  The  thing  signified, 
that  which  is  to  be  represented,  is  revealed  too  clearly  through  the  sign,  that  which  is  to  set 
forth  the  relation ;  only  one  thing  could  make  it  plainer,  namely,  that  the  Prophet  should 
add  :  of  course  this  was  not  really  done  !  —  but  one  must  be  almost  blind  to  suppose,  even 
for  a  moment,  that  it  could  be.  The  symbol  is  arranged  simply  in  accordance  with  the  thing 
to  be  symbolized,  without  reference  to  the  consideration  that  in  concrete  reality  it  would 
encounter  invincible  obstacles :  naturally  such  reference  does  not  need  to  be  had,  because 
the  transaction  was  not  realized  in  concrete  and  in  facto ,  but  was  only  a  plastic  symbolizing 
of  a  certain  condition  of  affairs  which  was  to  be  denounced. 

We  must  now  go  a  step  backwards.  That  which  morally  excites  such  objections  lies  not 
merely  in  the  fact  of  this  marriage  with  an  unchaste  woman,  of  whom  again  unchaste  chil¬ 
dren  were  to  be  born,  but  also  in  its  design.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  alliance  spoken  of 
lias  its  aim  purely  out  of  itself,  terminates  in  nowise  npon  itself,  but  is  merely  a  mean  to  an 
end.  This  end  is  not  the  begetting  of  children.  They  are  certainly  to  be  begotten,  but 
they  are  themselves  only  means  to  an  end,  with  their  significant  names,  which  they  receive 
in  order  to  announce  to  the  people  their  rejection.  This  marriage  was  thus  to  be  contracted 
purely  for  the  purpose  of  symbolizing  another  feet  which  lay  altogether  without  the  sphere 
of  marriage.  Such  a  conclusion  cannot  be  disputed  unless  there  is  imported  into  the  words 
something  foreign  to  them.  Let  the  words  be  followed  closely,  let  not  separate  expressions : 
he  went  and  took,  etc.,  be  emphasized,  but  the  whole  be  accepted  and  understood  as  it 
reads,  with  no  interlarding  of  all  sorts  of  notions,  about  the  use  and  plausibility  of  this  alli¬ 
ance,  of  which  nothing  is  indicated,  and  the  narrative  will  be  seen  to  relate  to  a  marriage 
and  procreation  of  children  which  are  purely  symbolical  and  described  solely  as  serving  the 
purposes  of  an  emblematic  representation.  And  that  this  transaction,  considered  as  an  oc¬ 
currence  of  outward  reality,  is  something  inconceivable,  opposed  to  the  spirit  and  significance 
of  marriage,  is  so  clear,  that  the  Prophet  did  not  need  to  give  the  least  hint  of  its  unliteral 
character  (if,  indeed,  that  had  been  the  custom  of  the  Prophets).  No ;  an  actual  marriage 
is  not  concluded  simply  in  order  to  symbolize  something  different ;  the  marriage  is  a  symbol 
of  a  higher  covenant  But  its  design  is  not  realized  in  such  symbolizing.  That  would  be  a 
trifling  with  the  idea  of  marriage,  agreeing  but  little  with  the  profound  conception  of  that 
state,  which  the  Prophet  brings  to  light  in  this  very  act  of  conceiving  the  relation  between 
Jehovah  and  Israel  as  a  marriage.  I  can  give  a  name  to  a  child  born  of  a  marriage,  for  the 
purpose  of  indicating  something  by  it  symbolically ;  but  it  would  be  something  quite  differ¬ 
ent  if  I  were  to  enter  into  the  married  state  simply  for  this  purpose.  And  hence  the  refer¬ 
ence  to  Is.  vii.  14 ;  viii.  3,  4,  where,  however,  an  outward  act  is  narrated,  is  altogether  un¬ 
suitable.  If  recourse  is  had  to  the  words  of  the  text,  it  may  be  replied  that  many  pro¬ 
phetic  passages,  e.  g .,  Jer.  xxv.  15  ff.,  Zech.  xi.,  show  clearly  that  the  simple  words  of  the 
narrative  are  not  decisive.  In  such  passages  the  words,  taken  literally,  even  when  relating 
to  symbolical  transactions,  seem  to  record  an  occurrence  entirely  objective,  though  no  one 
supposes  that  they  really  do  so.  In  other  passages  this  inference  is  more  patent,  while  here 
It  is  obscured,  though  only  apparently  so  ;  for  that  which  it  is  ethically  inadmissible  to  sup- 
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pose  should  be  done  by  the  command  of  God,  is  just  as  incredible  as  the  occurrence  of  that 
which  is  physically  impossible. 

We  have  now  to  consider,  finally,  in  what  a  brief  period  the  action  is  performed,  the  rap¬ 
idity  with  which  the  several  acts  are,  and  are  intended  to  be,  presented.  It  is  the  rapidity 
which,  if  the  word  may  be  allowed,  is  well  suited  to  a  dramatic  conception,  but  not  to  con¬ 
crete  reality.  By  literalists  the  fact  is  entirely  ignored  that  this  symbolical  course  of  teach¬ 
ing  would  have  required  three  years  at  least  for  its  complete  unfolding.  And  in  connection 
with  the  other  considerations  the  remark  of  Simson  (in  spite  of  the  strictures  of  Kurtz) 
is  perfectly  just :  “  After  each  of  the  four  principal  scenes  which  make  up  the  symbolical 
narrative  (vers.  2,  4,  6,  9),  the  explanation  and  occasion  of  the  symbol  follows,  connected 
with  1  for  *  in  such  a  peculiar  way,  that  it  may  be  gathered  indubitably,  simply  from  this 
connection  and  the  whole  manner  of  expression,  that  the  figure  is  not  presented  in  its  act¬ 
uality,  but  is  only  devised  for  the  sake  of  making  evident  to  the  senses  the  lessons  it 
unfolds.’'  Thus  the  view  which  regards  the  actions  described  as  real  occurrences  is  seen  to 
be  untenable  if  we  do  not  even  go  beyond  the  first  section  ;  nor  do  we  need  to  add  to  the 
other  arguments  the  relation  of  chap.  iii.  to  our  section.  On  the  contrary,  we  think  that 
arguments  have  been  too  much  drawn  from  that  portion  of  the  book,  and  therefore  too 
largely  based  upon  external  grounds,  and  for  this  reason  less  convincing  than  they  should  be. 

Now  after  this  negative  result,  that  the  narrative  is  not  to  be  regarded  os  relating  actual 
occurrences,  the  question  first  arises  :  What  then  does  it  relate  ?  A  vision  ?  So  the  Jewish 
commentators,  and  in  recent  times  especially  Hengstenberg.  This  view  does  indeed  surren¬ 
der  the  externality  of  the  transaction,  but  it  holds  to  its  actuality,  only  assuming  that  it  was 
not  experienced  outwardly  but  inwardly.  With  regard  to  this  hypothesis  of  a  vision,  it  is 
admitted  that  a  “  beholding  ”  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  prophetic  announcement,  that  is, 
a  vision  in  the  wider  sense  (comp,  the  remarks  on  Amos,  chap.  vii.).  But  we  are  not  justi¬ 
fied  on  this  account  in  assuming  at  once  that  the  Prophet  was  in  an  ecstatic  state.  There 
is  not  the  least  hint  of  such  a  thing  given  in  our  passage  ;  for  nothing  is  said  of  a  vision 
in  the  narrower  sense,  and  hence  we  are  unwarranted  in  adopting  such  an  assumption  here. 
He  certainly  u  beheld,”  as  all  the  prophets  did,  that  which  he  here  relates  in  parabolic  dis¬ 
course.  It  is  thus  that  the  narrative  is  most  properly  designated. 

But  it  may  be  asked  :  If,  according  to  the  above  reasoning,  it  leads  to  a  series  of  monstros¬ 
ities  to  regard  the  (symbolical)  transaction  as  an  actual  occurrence,  was  it  allowable  for  the 
Prophet  even  to  present  it  in  a  parabolic  dress  ?  This  objection,  which  it  seems  to  be,  is 
possible  only  under  a  misapprehension  of  the  whole  aim  of  the  exhibition.  The  action  rep¬ 
resented  is  certainly  bold,  is  surprising,  is,  we  say  directly,  exorbitant.  But  it  was  just  in¬ 
tended  to  be  so.  It  was  intended,  as  we  remarked  above,  to  rouse  the  hearer  into  uttering 
the  question  :  What  ?  do  I  hear  aright  ?  What  do  you  say  the  prophet  must  do  ?  The 
thing  to  be  set  forth,  the  thing  signified,  is  something  abnormal,  contradictory,  something 
which  it  seems  could  never  occur,  that  Israel  should  “  commit  whoredom,  departing  from 
their  God  ”  ;  and  not* this  merely,  but  also  (which,  to  be  sure,  is  the  necessary  consequence 
of  the  former)  that  God  should  reject  this  His  people.  His  spouse,  to  whom  He  had  always 
been  faithful,  to  whom  He  had  been  so  beneficent.  Since  this  condition  of  affairs  to  be 
represented,  the  “  thing  signified,”  was  of  such  a  character,  it  must  be  set  forth  by  the  de¬ 
scription  of  an  occurrence  of  a  like  kind,  that  is,  one  which  is  just  as  abnormal,  contra¬ 
dictory,  and  unprecedented,  thus  necessarily  rousing  the  attention  to  consider  how  a  prophet 
could  marry  a  whore  at  the  bidding  of  God,  and  by  her  beget  children,  who  should  receive, 
also  at  God’s  command,  names  indicative  of  punishment,  from  their  resemblance  to  their 
mother.  There  is  therefore  intentionally  something  monstrous,  something  ethically  impossi¬ 
ble,  held  up  to  the  people  as  though  it  had  happened,  in  order  that  it  might  be  forced  upon 
their  consciousness,  how  utterly  abnormal,  how  monstrous,  how  opposed  to  the  right  order  of 
things,  is  that  which  they  had  done  to  God,  and  which  He  must  do  to  them.  That,  therefore, 
which  the  prophet  relates  to  the  people  is  related  to  them,  because  it  is  something  monstrous; 
but  being  so,  it  was  just  as  certainly  not  a  statement  of  actual  fact  for  this  very  reason.  If 
we  were  to  maintain  the  opposite,  we  should  mistake  the  design  of  the  prophet.  He  would 
say  :  As  Israel  has  acted  towards  God,  and  as  He  must  treat  his  people  in  return,  so  would 
I,  the  prophet,  act  if  I  were  to  marry  a  whorish  woman.  As  impossible  as  the  latter  is,  so 
impossible  should  the  former  be ;  and  yet  alas  it  is  a  reality  1 

But  it  may  be  objected :  The  prophet’s  marriage  would  indeed  represent  to  the  people 
their  apostasy  from  Jehovah,  and  the  names  of  the  prophet’s  children  would  bring  perpetu- 
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ally  to  their  consciousness  the  judgment  which  they  must  expect  in  return  ;  but  if  that  'mar¬ 
riage  did  not  take  place,  and  the  children  never  existed,  how  could  such  a  design  be  carried 
out  ?  Now,  this  objection  is  based  simply  upon  an  unwarranted  supposition,  and  the  infer¬ 
ence  drawn*  therefrom  must  be  false.  It  is  taken  for  granted  that  such  an  argumentatio  ad 
oculos  by  outward  action  must  have  been  made  by  the  Prophet,  that  the  Prophet  intended  to 
do  so,  judging  from  the  statements  of  the  book,  and  that  therefore  we  have  a  narrative  of 
actual  occurrences,  while  it  is  never  said  that  the  prophet  had  any  such  intention.  The 
Prophet  may  just  as  well  have  intended  to  appeal  to  the  people,  not  by  means  of  outward 
action,  but  by  a  discourse  in  which  certain  actions  were  the  drapery  of  those  truths  which 
were  to  be  proclaimed.  Whether  this  discourse  was  originally  oral  or  not,  as  other  prophet¬ 
ical  discourses  usually  were,  or  whether  it  existed  from  the  beginning  in  a  written  form,  we 
do  not  know.  If  the  former  supposition  is  correct,  we  are  not  obliged  to  assume,  any  more 
than  in  other  prophetical  discourses,  that  it  possessed  precisely  the  same  form  as  that  which 
we  now  have,  since  it  would  have  the  form  appropriate  to  oral  discourse.  It  is  quite  wrong, 
however,  to  insist  that  such  a  mere  recital,  —  heard  to-day  and  forgotten,  perhaps,  to-morrow, 

—  could  have  but  little  influence,  and  make  but  little  impression,  for  at  least  its  fixed  written 
form  followed  with  its  words  speaking  perpetually  to  the  conscience.  And  it  has  been  said 
already  above  in  §  2,  that  such  a  fixed  form  was  probably  given  to  it  before  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  book,  as  at  present  constituted,  and  during  the  period  in  which  the  dis¬ 
courses  of  the  first  part  were  pronounced. 

But  another  argument  still  is  adduced  against  the  supposition  of  a  parabolic  recital,  which 
is  seen  to  be  so  necessary  from  all  that  has  been  said.  It  is  urged  that  this  would  derogate 
from  the  character  of  the  prophetic  word ;  that  the  Prophet  speaks  expressly  and  repeat¬ 
edly  of  a  command  of  the  Lord  which  he  had  received ;  that,  if  the  whole  were  only  a 
feigned  transaction,  the  words,  “  the  Lord  said/’  would  be  degraded  into  a  meaningless, 
rhetorical  phrase,  which  would  be  opposed  to  the  divinely  objective  character  of  Prophecy. 
Certainly  our  whole  position  would  be  viewed  with  distrust,  if  this  drapery  of  narrative  in 
which  the  Prophet  clothes  his  message  of  instruction  and  rebuke,  which  he  records,  and  in 
which  he  makes  mention  of  an  express  command  of  God,  were  to  be  regarded  by  him  as  only 
an  arbitrary  device  (rhetorical  or  as  being  appropriate  to  the  plan  of  the  book).  But  what 
is  there  to  support  such  an  assumption  ?  In  this,  as  throughout  his  prophetic  ministry,  the 
Prophet  rather  acted  and  spoke  from  a  divine  impulse.  He  had  beheld  what  he  had  to  say 
to  the  people,  reproach  of  their  sinfulness  and  threatening  of  punishment,  and  how  he  had 
to  say  it,  that  is,  he  had  received  from  God  in  spirit  an  authorization  and  an  impulse  to 
adopt  this  form  of  rebuke,  to  present  his  divine  commission  in  the  form  of  feigned  events. 

It  has  been  further  remarked  ( e .  g.t  by  Kurtz),  that  we  have  the  words :  go,  take,  etc.,  and 
not :  go,  tell  the  people  that  thou  hast  taken  a  wife,  etc.  But  this  objection  is  without  force. 

For  the  expression  :  “  The  Lord  said  to  Hosea,  go,  take  to  thyself,”  etc.,  is  itself  included 
already  in  the  parabolical  discourse  as  well  as  vers.  4,  6,  9 ;  and  to  insist  that  the  Prophet 
must  have  given  some  hint  that  he  was  not  intending  to  record  an  actual  occurrence,  argues 
a  somewhat  crude  notion  of  the  obligations  of  a  writer.  A  parabolic  discourse  must  not 
bear  the  appearance  of  being  so ;  on  the  contrary  it  must  present  itself  as  describing  actual 
events  (comp.  e.  g .,  Judges  ix.  8 ;  2  Sam.  xii.),  though  it  does  not  really  do  so.  It  bears 
in  itself  a  sapienti  sat  which  shows  that  it  does  not,  —  and  thus  our  narrative  is  really  two¬ 
fold.  In  general  the  fact  is  evidently  always  overlooked,  that  we  have  before  us  in  these 
seemingly  historical  portions,  not  a  statement  concerning  the  Prophet,  but  the  written  dis-  • 
coarse  of  the  Prophet  himself;  that,  therefore,  behind  the  words  there  stands,  so  to  speak, 
the  prophet  writing.  It  is  not  his  duty  to  record  events  as  an  historian ;  and  the  inference 
is  unwarranted,  that  he  must  do  so  because  what  he  says  has  the  form  of  an  historical  rec¬ 


ord.  Hence,  according  to  correct  conceptions  as  to  what  different  kinds  of  composition  re¬ 
quire,  no  objection  based  upon  the  form  of  representation  can  be  made  to  the  parabolic 
view.  And  the  circumstance  that  the  Prophet  is  spoken  of  in  the  third  person,  cannot  be 
adduced  as  a  proof  that  he  does  not  here  speak  and  narrate  (figuratively),  and  that  a  statement 
is  made  concerning  him.  It  cannot,  at  least,  by  any  one  who  regards  the  whole  book  to  be 
the  composition  of  the  Prophet  and  not  a  mere  compilation  by  another.  Moreover,  in  chap. 
iiL  the  Prophet  introduces  himself  as  speaking  of  himself  in  the  first  person.  And,  finally, 
it  proves  nothing  that  the  name  and  origin  of  the  woman  are  given.  Even  if  the  names 
are  not  applied  appellatively  (see  in  the  exegesis),  nothing  would  be  more  natural  than  to 


invent  names  for  the  occasion,  which  would  be  a  device  appropriate  in  a  symbolical  discourse. 
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If  we  now  turn  to  chap.  iiL  and  hold  the  identity  of  the  woman  named  there  with  the 
one  in  chap,  i.,  the  question  is  decided  of  itself.  For  if  the  marriage,  mentioned  in  chap,  i., 
of  the  Prophet  with  this  woman,  was  not  an  actual  occurrence,  it  is  self  evident  that  his  deal¬ 
ings  towards  her  in  chap.  iii.  are  not  more  historical.  If  he  did  not  in  reality  marry  this 
woman,  then  he  did  not  actually  perform  what,  in  chap.  iiL,  he  is  commanded  to  do,  lore  her. 
The.  woman  is,  in  chap.  L,  only  a  feigned  person,  and  if  the  same  person  is  meant  in  chap, 
iii.  she  cannot  be  a  real  person.  But  if  we  regard  the  woman  of  chap.  iii.  as  not  identical 
with  that  of  chap.  L,  we  have,  in  the  fact  that  the  Prophet  becomes  connected  with  another 
woman,  disregarding  his  marriage  with  the  one  mentioned  in  chap.  L,  we  have  here,  I  say,  a 
clear  indication,  applying  to  the  whole  narrative  from  the  beginning,  that  these  descriptions 
do  not  relate  to  actual  events  in  the  Prophet's  life.  For  it  is  plain  that  the  assumption  of 
his  separation  from  the  first  wife,  or  of  her  death  in  the  interval,  is  only  a  device  to  escape 
from  a  dilemma.  Such  circumstances  must  have  been  stated,  if  actual  events  had  been 
related ;  but  not  a  syllable  is  found  to  this  effect,  simply  because  it  was  assumed  that  no  one 
would  think  of  real  occurrences. 

But,  leaving  the  consideration  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  woman  mentioned 
in  chap.  L,  and  regarding  simply  by  itself  the  command  given  to  the  Prophet  in  chap.  iii. 
according  to  his  own  representation  of  it,  we  find  the  matter  here  to  'be  somewhat  differ¬ 
ent. 


The  fact  is  to  be  set  forth  that  Jehovah  preserves  his  faithfulness  to  Israel  in  spite  of  their 
unfaithfulness,  and  therefore  does  not  utterly  cast  them  off,  but  only  adopts,  for  their  good, 
corrective  measures  springing  from  such  abiding  faithfulness.  Thus  something  is  to  be  ex¬ 
emplified  which  would  not  be  expected,  since  rejection  would  be  the  more  natural  course,  but 
nothing  which  should  not  be,  nothing  which  could  be  found  fault  with  or  would  invite  cen¬ 
sure.  And  accordingly  the  symbol,  or  that  which  the  Prophet  was  commanded  to  do,  was 
not  something  ethically  inadmissible  or  monstrous,  but  only  something  difficult,  unusual,  be¬ 
cause  involving  great  self-denial,  namely,  that  he  should  remain  faithful  to  an  unfaithful 
wife.  And  what  is  declared  to  have  been  done  by  him  is  in  the  same  way  not  something 
inadmissible,  but  only  something  unusual ;  for  by  a  series  of  corrective  measures  the  unfaith¬ 
fulness  of  the  wife  is  to  be  brought  home  to  her  heart,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  to  be 
shown  that  she  would  not  be  rejected.  Now  though  it  might  appear  as  if  very  little  could 
be  urged  in  disproof  of  the  actual  occurrence  of  the  event  described  (that  is,  if  it  be  viewed 
as  an  isolated  account),  yet  here  also  grave  objections  arise  upon  a  closer  examination. 
Even  if  the  woman  of  chap.  iii.  is  not  to  be  identified  with  that  of  chap,  i.,  the  former  is 
hardly  conceived  of  as  being  of  another  character  than  the  latter.  The  woman  is  not  one 
who  was  previously  chaste  and  afterwards  became  unchaste,  but  one  whose  adultery  is  only 
the  manifestation  of  her  former  disposition,  and  a  continuation  of  her  previous  mode  of  life, 
and  the  Prophet  would  thus  be  represented  as  entering  into  such  intimate  relations  with  her 
—  whether  he  married  her  or  not  would  not  be  certain  —  which  again  would  border  closely 
upon  the  morally  offensive  and  become  for  the  Prophet  an  impossibility.  Here  the  canon  is 
again  to  be  applied,  that  acts,  which  are  of  an  essentially  immoral  nature  and  fall  under 
moral  criticism,  cannot  be  regarded  upon  external  grounds  as  having  been  actually  per¬ 
formed  by  divine  command.  Thus  a  husband  might,  it  is  true,  be  so  controlled  by  the 
thought  of  God’s  faithfulness,  as  even  to  remain  faithful  to  an  unfaithful  wife,  that  is,  from 
moral  and  religious  considerations,  whether  suggested  by  himself  or  by  another.  But  this 
is  not  the  case  presented  here  :  the  narrative  speaks  not  of  an  act  undertaken  or  a  course 
of  conduct  discontinued  upon  any  such  ground,  but  simply  of  a  positive  command  of  God, 
which  was  not  intended  to  remind  the  husband  of  a  duty  demanded  of  him,  but  which  was 
issued  with  the  design  of  a  manifestation  of  God's  attitude  towards  the  people  of  Israel,  a 
design  altogether  foreign  to  the  nature  of  marriage  or  the  injunction  of  fidelity. 

The  Prophet  is  represented  as  doing  what  he  here  does  purely  for  this  external  purpose ; 
not  from  the  recognition  of  a  duty,  and  not  to  call  attention  to  such  duty :  he  does  it  plainly 
in  order  to  symbolize  something  different.  This  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  parabolic 
mode  of  presentation ;  but  as  soon  as  we  come  to  hold  the  notion  of  an  actual  transaction, 
the  moral  sense  revolts  against  it  as  against  a  trifling  with  things  which  belong  essentially 
to  the  sphere  of  the  moral  and  religious  life,  and  therefore  cannot  be  employed  as  means  to 
serve  another  purpose.  Finally,  if  we  had  real  transactions  presented  to  us  and  not  a  sym¬ 
bolical  form,  it  could  not  be  very  well  supposed  that  the  woman,  accepting  the  gift  of  the 
Prophet,  would  be  inclined  to  obey  his  oommaad.  The  possibility  of  die  opposite  would 
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rather  hare  to  be  assumed,  which  was  manifestly  not  the  case.  But  in  the  parabolic  nar¬ 
rative  this  happens  naturally  just  as  the  purposes  of  instruction  require. 

On  the  question  treated  in  this  section  compare  the  thorough  discussion  by  John  March, 
Diatribe  de  Muliere  Fomicationum,  Leyden,  1696,  reprinted  in  his  Comment .  in  12  Proph. 
Min.,  ed.  Pfaff,  1784 ;  and  in  more  recent  times  especially  Hengstenberg,  Christologie ,  L 
205  IF.,  who  denies  the  actual  occurrence  of  the  events  described,  and  the  minute  investi¬ 
gation  of  Kurtz,  Die  Ehe  des  Propheten  Hosea  [The  Marriage  of  the  Prophet  Hosea],  1859, 
reprinted  from  the  Dorpat  Zeitschrifl  for  Theologie  und  Kirche,  who  holds  as  strongly  to  the 
literal  interpretation. 

[The  question  so  fully  discussed  above  is  encumbered  with  difficulties  so  great  as  to  seem 
almost  insuperable,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  will  never  be  satisfactorily  settled.  Instances 
might  even  be  quoted  of  the  same  interpreter  holding  directly  opposite  opinions  within  a 
very  short  period  of  time.  If  the  history  of  interpretation  were  to  be  thoroughly  surveyed, 
it  might  perhaps  be  found  that  the  majority  of  distinguished  names  have  been  arrayed  on 
the  side  of  the  literal  view.  It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  among  modern  interpreters, 
the  more  reverent  and  cautious  of  those  of  Germany  seem,  as  a  general  rule,  to  favor  the 
theory  that  the  prophet  was  not  to  fulfill  the  commands  actually  and  outwardly.  Among  the 
Anglo-American  Commentators,  on  the  other  hand,  the  preponderance  of  opinion  still  is,  as  it 
always  has  been,  in  favor  of  the  literal  interpretation.  So  among  the  recent  writers,  Posey 
and  Cowles.  The  opinion  that  the  Prophet  beheld  the  events  in  vision  has  been  maintained 
by  Pococke  and  lately  by  Fausset.  This  theory  is  discussed  at  length  by  Cowles  in  a  dis¬ 
sertation  appended  to  his  Commentary,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred.  It  may  be  remarked, 
generally,  that  the  main  support  upon  which  the  defenders  of  the  literal  interpretation  rely,  is 
the  nature  of  the  language  employed,  bearing,  as  it  does,  not  the  slightest  indication  that  the 
commands  were  to  be  fulfilled  in  any  other  than  a  literal  manner,  and  that  tho  opponents 
of  this  theory  take  their  stand  chiefly  upon  the  supposed  moral  impossibility  of  the  literal 
fulfillment.  The  conclusion  which  each  reader  will  arrive  at  for  himself  will  depend  mainly 
upon  the  relative  force  which  these  considerations  may  have  upon  his  mind.  —  M.] 
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fort,  1687;  Franc.  Vavassor,  Comm,  in  Hos.  Proph.  (In  his  works,  Amsterdam,  1709);  De 
Prophetic  van  Hosea  outledigt  door  J.  Biermann  [The  Prophecy  of  Hosea  expounded  by 
J.Biermann],  Utrecht,  1702;  Wackius,  Expos,  et  illust.  Hoseas,  Ratisbon,  1711 ;  Hoseas  His¬ 
tories  et  Antiquitad  redditus  ab  Herm.  von  der  Hardt,  Helmst.,  1712;  Dathe,  Dissert,  in 
Aquilcs  reliquiae  inter  pr.  Hosecs,  1757;  Manger,  Comment .  m  Hos.,  Cara  pis,  1 782 ;  Schroder, 
Der  Proph.  Hosea  aus  UbL  und  weltlichen  Historian  erldutert,  etc.  [The  Prophet  Hosea 
elucidated  from  sacred  and  profane  histories],  Dessau,  1782;  L.  J.  Uhland,  Annotat.  Hist. 
Exeg .  in  Hoseam,  Tubingen,  1785-1797;  J.  C.  Volborth,  Erlddrung  des  Proph .  Hosea  [Ex¬ 
position  of  the  Prophet  Hosea],  Gottingen,  1787;  C.  T.  Kuinoel,  Hosecs  Oracula  Hebr.  et 
Lot.  Perp.  Annot.  illustr .,  1792;  J.  Ch.  Baupel,  Der  Proph.  Hosea  erkldrt  [The  Prophet 
Horn  explained],  Dresden,  1798. 

Of  the  present  century :  E.  G.  A.  Bockel,  Hoseas,  Augsburg,  1807 ;  J.  C.  8tuck,  Hoseas 
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Propheta,  Leipzig,  1828 ;  Simson,  Der  Propk.  Hosea  erkldrt  und  dbersetzt  [The  Prophet 
Hosea  explained  and  translated],  Hamburg  and  Gotha,  1851  ;  O.  C.  Krabbe,  Qucestionum 
de  Ho8.  Vatic.  Spec .  [A  View  of  Questions  relating  to  the  Proph.  of  Hosea]  (Hamburg  Pro¬ 
gramme),  1886  ;  A.  Wiinsche,  Der  Proph .  Hosea  ilbersetzt  und  erkldrt  mil  Benutzung  der 
Tar  gum  im,  der  jiidiscken  Ausleger  Rascki,  Aben  Ezra ,  und  D.  Kimchi  [The  Prophet  Hosea, 
translated  and  explained,  with  a  use  of  the  Targum,  and  of  the  works  of  the  Jewish  Ex¬ 
positors,  Raschi,  Aben  Ezra,  and  D.  Kimchi],  Leipzig,  1868.  The  most  complete  of  recent 
times.  The  copious  illustrations  drawn  from  the  Chaldee  Paraphrase,  and  the  three  Jewish 
Commentaries  are  very  valuable.  F.  A.  Lowe,  Bibiische  Studien,  Erstes  Heft :  Beitrdge  zum 
Versldndniss  dee  Propheten  Hoseas  [Biblical  Studies,  Part  First:  Contributions  to  the  Inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  Prophet  Hosea]. 

For  the  Practical  Exposition  :  L.  C.  Gr&f,  Der  Proph.  Hoseas  in  1 72  Wochen-Predigten 
erkldrt  [The  Prophet  Hosea  explained  in  172  Weekly  Sermons],  Dresden,  1716;  P.  Die- 
drich,  Die  Propheten  Daniel ,  Hosea ,  Joel,  Amos ,  kurz  erkldrt  fir  heilsbegierige ,  au/merksame 
Bibellesen  [The  Prophets  Daniel,  Hosea,  Joel,  Amos,  briefly  explained  for  earnest  and  at¬ 
tentive  Biblo-readers].  Leipzig,  1861. 

[The  special  works  in  English  upon  Hosea,  besides  those  of  Burroughs  and  Pococke 
mentioned  in  the  above  list,  are  :  Bishop  Horsley,  Hosea ,  translated  from  the  Hebrew  with 
Notes,  Explanatory  and  Critical ,  2d  ed.  London,  1804  ;  Rev.  Wm.  Drake,  Notes  on  Hosea, 
Cambridge  (England),  1853.  Dr.  Pusey's  Commentary  upon  Hosea  in  his  Min.  Proph .  (in 
which  he  has  advanced  as  far  as  Micah),  on  account  of  his  excessive  allegorizing  and  spirit¬ 
ualizing  tendencies,  is  not  uniformly  of  the  highest  critical  or  exegetical  merit,  but  is  worthy 
of  all  praise  for  the  great  value  of  its  practical  remarks.  Bishop  Wordsworth,  who  belongs 
to  the  same  patristic  school,  treats  of  the  Minor  Prophets  in  the  6th  volume  of  his  Com¬ 
mentary  (London,  1872).  —  M.] 
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SUPERSCRIPTION.  Chapter  I.  1. 

The  word  of  the  Lord  that  came  unto  Hosea,  the  son  of  Beeri,1  in  the  days  of  Uzziah, 
Jotham,  Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah,  kings  of  Judah,  and  in  the  days  of  Jeroboam,  the  son 
of  Joash,  king  of  Israel. 


PART  FIRST.  Chapters  I.  2-III.  5. 

Chapters  I.  2-U.  8. 

A  The  Rejection  of  the  Kingdom  of  Israel,  and  especially  of  the  House  of  Jehu,  on 
account  of  their  u  Whoredom,”  is  symbolically  announced .  —  Chap.  i.  2-9. 

2  The  beginning  *  of  the  Word  of  the  Lord  by  Hosea.  And  the  Lord  said  to  Hosea 

[in  the  beginning  when  Jehovah  spoke  with  Hosea,  then  Jehovah  said  to  Hosea]  :  Go,  take  Unto  thee  a 
wife  of  -whoredoms  and  children  of  whoredoms ;  for  the  land  hath  committed  great 

8  whoredom,  departing  from  the  Lord  [Jehovah].  So  he  went  and  took  Gomer  the 

4  daughter  of  Diblaim ;  which  [and  she]  conceived,  and  bare  him  a  son.  And  the  Lord 
[Jehovah]  said  unto  him,  Call  his  name  Jezreel ;  for  yet  a  tittle  while,  and  I  will 
avenge  the  blood  of  Jezreel  upon  the  house  of  Jehu,  and  will  cause  to  cease  the 

5  kingdom  of  the  house  of  Israel.  And  it  will  come  to  pass  in  that  day,  that  I  will 

6  break  the  bow  of  Israel  in  the  valley  of  Jezreel.  And  she  conceived  again,  and 
bare  a  daughter.  And  God  said  unto  him,  Call  her  name  Lo-ruhamah  [unpitkd] ;  * 
for  I  will  no  more  have  mercy  upon  the  house  of  Israel ;  but  I  will  utterly  take  them 

7  away  [thati  should  keep  <m  forgiving  them].  But  I  will  have  mercy  upon  the  house  of 
Judah,  and  will  save  them  by  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  their  God,  and  will  not  save  them 

8  by  bow,  nor  by  sword,  nor  by  battle  [war],  by  horses,  nor  by  horsemen.  Now  when 
she  had  weaned  Lo-ruhamah,  she  conceived,  and  bare  a  son  [And  she  weaned  Lo-Rah&m&h 

9  and  conceived  and  bare  a  eon].  Then  Said  God,  Call  his  name  Lo-ammi  [Not-my-people],  for 
ye  are  not  my  people,  and  I  will  not  be  your  God  [yours].4 


B.  And  yet  Israel  will  be  again  accepted  by  GodL 
Chapter  IL  1-8. 

1  Yet  [And]  the  number  of  the  children  of  Israel  shall  be  as  the  sand  of  the  sea, 
which  cannot  be  measured  nor  numbered ;  and  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  in  the 
place  where  •  it  was  said  unto  them,  Ye  are  not  my  people,  there  it  shall  be  said 
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2  unto  them,  Ye  are  the  sons  of  the  living  God.  Then  shall  the  children  of  Judah 
and  the  children  of  Israel  be  gathered  together,  and  appoint  themselves  one  head ; 
8  and  they  shall  come  up  out  of  the  land :  for  great  is  the  day  of  Jezreel.  Say  to 
your  brethren,  Ammi  [My-peopb],  and  to  your  sisters,  Ruhamah  [compassionated]. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL 

1  [Vsr.  1.  —  —  explained  b j  Geeenitu  as  meaning,  fountain  ;  by  Flint  et  ul. :  one  who  explain!,  oomp.  Dent. 

L  6.  If  a  symbolical  meaning  is  sought,  the  latter  is  probably  to  be  preferred  ;  if  not,  the  signification  must  remain 
undecided.  There  seems  to  be  no  necessity  for  holding  a  symbolical  sense.  —  M.] 

2  Ver.  2.  —  H vPl]*!.  By  the  construct  state  in  which  the  first  word  stands  the  following  (  ^  "121  "7  being 

not  an  infinitive  bat  a  prreterite),  become*  a  sort  of  substantiTe  phrase  subordinate  to  CnVnH  is  thus 

made  equivalent  to  sn  adverb  of  time  «  when  at  first  (Kwaid).  The  construction  would  thus  be  similar  to  that  of  the 

phrase  DT^l,  Ex.  vi.  28 ;  1  Sam.  xxv.  16  et  at.  See  Kwaid,  Gr.f  $  286,  8.  For  the  view  which  regards  the 

first  clause  of* the  verse  as  a  ”  kind  of  superscription,”  see  the  exposition  and  Green,  Heb.  Gr.,  $  266,  1,  2.  —  M-] 
— nj.|n  nb|,  according  to  the  Ihmiliav  Heb.  emphatic  mode  of  expression,  the  H2T  is  here  marked  as  oomplete. 

6  Ver.  6.  —  nprT^I  is  usually  regarded  as  a  participle  with  13  fkllen  sway.  But  according  to  Kail  it  is  rather  the 
8  fern,  prset.  (in  the  pausal  form  on  account  of  the  Athoach,  as  in  IL  8,  26) »  "she  finds  no  sympathy,  is  not  compasaioo- 
ated.”  [This  Is  a  question  which  must  remain  undecided,  as  the  word  occurs  only  in  pause.  Tet  the  common  view  la 
preferable,  because  (1)  the  part,  is  the  better  form  for  an  appellative,  as  it  approaches  more  nearly  to  a  noun,  and  (2)  if 
the  verb  became  an  appellative  it  would  probably  remain  a  fixed  form,  or  at  least  not  be  subject  to  suoh  changes  as  the 
8  prset.  undergoes  In  pause.  The  port,  would  of  course  retain  the  Kamets  in  any  case.  — M.) 

The  difficult  words  'ill  Kt27DT  ^2)  probably  give  a  further  explanation  of  the  D2T^.  « to  forgive :  1  will 

no  longer  have  compassion  on  them  that  I  should  forgive  them  (Meier :  *2)  is  climactic  _  how  much  less  forgive  them). 
The  object:  sin,  is  certainly  then  to  be  supplied  as  also  in  Gen.  xviil.  24.  But,  according  to  the  context,  it  is  easier  to 
supply  this  than  to  translate  with  llengs  ten  berg :  I  will  take  away  from  them,  namely,  what  they  have,  or  everything 

they  have.  In  chap.  v.  16,  NQ73  in  the  sense  of  taking  may  without  difficulty  be  oonstrued  abeolutely.  But  here, 
especially  with*  the  dative,  an  object  is  expected. 

[Pusey,  Henderson,  Cowles,  et  at.  follow  E.  V.  in  rendering:  But  I  will  utterly  take  them  away.  Newcome:  But  I 
will  surely  take  them  away.  Kwaid  agrees  with  Meier  in  the  translation  given  above.  Henderson  admits  that  KB73 
followed  by  elsewhere  means  to  forgive,  and  that  it  might  have  the  same  sense  hers  if  it  were  only  preceded  by  the 

copulative  but  that  ^2)  meaning  but  excludes  such  repetition.  Here  it  is  forgotten  that  may  mark  consecution 
or  result,  as  it  does  frequently,  oomp.  Gen.  xl.  16 ;  Is.  xxix.  16  ;  Ps.  vili.  6,  with  many  other  passages.  But  Sohmolfor 
as  wall  as  Kell,  who  discern  the  true  connection  and  meaning  of  the  words,  have  overlooked  the  occurrence  of  the  inf. 
before  the  future  of  the  same  verb.  All  the  other  critics  give  to  this  combination  the  force  of  emphasis  or  intensity. 
Is  it  not  better  to  suppoee  that  repetition  is  implied,  which  is  the  fundamental  notion  ?  And  if  the  last  clause  is  ex¬ 
planatory  of  the  preceding,  the  V  of  the  one  must  find  Its  counterpart  in  the  frequentative  construction  of  the 
other :  I  will  no  longer  have  mercy  on  them  that  I  should  continue  to  forgive  them.  Greater  tallness  of  meaning  and 
appropriateness  is  also  seen  to  mark  this  part  of  the  verse :  God  had  overlooked  their  sins  often  before,  but  He  would 
not  keep  on  overlooking  them  forever.  —  M-] 

*  [Ver.  9.  —  rrnw  :  I  will  not  bo  for  you,  t.  not  be  yours,  not  belong  to  yon.  Them  is  no  need 

of  maintaining  that  ”  oJ*  is  understood,  as  Henderson,  Cowles,  and  the  English  expositors  generally  do.  The  sense  Is 
complete  without  supposing  an  ellipsis.  HouMgant  (followed  by  Newcome)  has  gone  so  for  as  to  transpose  the  letters  of 

the  last  two  words  Into  But  this  has  no  support  In  the  MSS.  or  Versions,  and  Is  besides  very  improbable, 

not  to  mention  that  it  supposes  the  omission  of  the  latter  71.  —  M.J 

6  Chap.  U.  1. — ItJTS  DtpP^l.  We  might  be  Inclined  to  render  :  in  the  place  of  [Its  being  seid] ;  the  usage  of  the 
expression  elsewhere *ia  however  too  clearly  opposed  (oomp.  Lev.  iv.  24-33 ;  xiv.  18 ;  Jer.  xxli.  12  ;  Keek  xxi.  86 ;  Neh. 
Iv.  14).  But  Di[?Q  with  the  subject  following  is  perhaps  —  instead  of,  in  Is.  xxxiii.  21. 


EXBGKTICAL  AND  CRITICAL 

Ver.  1.  Superscription.  It  has  been  shown  al" 
ready  in  the  introduction  (§  1 )  that  the  chronolog¬ 
ical  limits  assigned  in  the  title  must  be  admitted 
to  be  essentially  correct.  Difficulties  have  been 
suggested  to  the  minds  of  some  from  the  circum¬ 
stance  that  when  the  duration  of  Hosea’s  ministry 
Is  given,  it  is,  in  the  first  line,  placed  in  relation 
to  the  reigns  of  Judah,  and  that  a  king  of  Israel 
is  mentioned  only  in  the  second  line.  To  argue 
from  thk,  however,  that  Hosea  belonged  to  the 
kingdom  of  Judah,  is  inadmissible ;  for  as  we  saw 
*  in  the  Introduction,  all  other  evidence  goes  to 
prove  that  he  was  a  resident  of  the  Northern  King¬ 
dom. 


[  But  a  further  difficulty  is  felt.  Only  one  king 
|  of  Israel  is  named,  whom  Hosea  long  survived, 
and  the  succession  of  Judaic  kings  brings  down 
the  life  of  the  prophet  fer  beyond  the  time  of  that 
single  monarch,  Jeroboam  if.  Hence  it  is  alleged 
that  the  second  part  of  the  superscription  does  not 
agree  with  the ‘first. 

Keil  seeks  to  solve  this  difficulty  by  assuming 
that  the  Prophet  acknowledged  only  the  legiti¬ 
mate  rulers  of  the  kingdom  of  Judan  as  the  real 
kings  of  the  people  of  God ;  and  that  he  defined  - 
the  limits  of  his  ministry  according  to  the  real 
succession  of  that  kingdom.  He  introduces  along 
with  the  names  of  those  kings,  that  of  the  Xsrael- 
irish  monarch,  under  whom  he  began  his  prophetic 
course,  uot  only  to  indicate  that  occasion  more 
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definitely,  bat  chiefly  on  account  of  the  significant 
position  occupied  by  Jeroboam  in  the  kingdom  of 
the  Ten  Tribes.  He  was  the  last  king  through 
whom  God  vouchsafed  any  aid  to  that  state.  The 
succeeding  rulers  scarcely  deserved  the  title  of 
king. 

But  this  explanation,  brought  forward  in  order 
to  defend  the  originality  of  the  superscription,  can 
scarcely  be  acquitted  of  the  charge  of  arbitrari- 
ness.  (The  precedence  assigned  to  the  Judaic 
kings  would  be  better  explained  on  the  hypothesis 
that  Hosea,  at  a  later  period,  took  up  his  residence 
in  Judah  and  there  composed  his  book.)  Ewald, 
who,  to  be  sure,  does  not  admit  in  its  full  extent 
the  correctness  of  the  chronological  statements  of 
the  superscription,  supposes  that  the  allusion  to 
the  kings  of  Judah  was  added  by  a  later  hand 
(which  also  inserted  Is.  i.  1),  while  the  remainder 
is  the  old  original  superscription,  which,  however, 
he  thinks  belonged  at  first  only  to  chaps,  i.,  it 

The  question,  whether  the  superscription  in  its 
present  form  is  ouite  original,  must  be  allowed  to 
remain  undecided. 

(As  serving  however  to  defend  the  genuineness  of 
the  superscription,  comp,  with  the  view  of  Keil  ad¬ 
duced  above,  the  following  full  and  forcible  pres¬ 
entation  of  the  probable  design  of  the  prophet  in 
its  insertion  given  by  Hengstenberg  in  his  Chris- 
tdogy:  **  Hosea  mentions,  first  and  completely, 
the  kings  of  the  legitimate  family.  He  then 
further  adds  the  name  of  one  of  the  rulers  of  the* 
Kingdom  of  Israel,  under  whom  his  ministry  be¬ 
gan,  because  it  was  of  importance  to  fix  precisely 
the  time  of  its  commencement.  Uzziah,  the  first 
of  the  series  of  the  kings  of  Judah  mentioned  by 
him,  survived  Jeroboam  nearly  twenty-six  years. 
Now,  had  the  latter  not  been  mentioned  along 
with  him,  the  thought  might  easily  have  suggested 
itself,  that  it  was  only  in  the  latter  period  of  Uz- 
riah’s  reign  that  the  prophet  entered  upon  his 
office ;  in  which  case  all  that  he  says  about  the 
overthrow  of  Jeroboam’s  family,  would  have  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  a  vaticinium  post  eventum,  inasmuch  as 
U  took  place  very  soon  after  Jeroboam’s  death. 
The  same  applies  to  what  is  said  by  him  regarding 
the  total  decay  of  the  kingdom  which  was  so  flour¬ 
ishing  under  Jeroboam ;  for,  from  the  moment  of 
Jeroboam’s  death,  it  hastened  with  rapid  strides  to¬ 
ward  destruction.  If,  therefore,  it  was  to  be  seen 
that  future  things  lie  open  to  God  and  his  servants 
1  before  they  spring  forth  ’  (Is.  xlii.  9),  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  commencement  of  the  Prophet’s  min- 
istnr  should  be  the  more  accurately  determined ; 
and  this  is  effected  by  the  intimation  that  it  took 
place  within  the  period  of  the  fourteen  years  during 
which  Uzziah  and  Jeroboam  reigned  contemporane¬ 
ously.1  That  this  is  the  main  reason  for  mention¬ 
ing  Jeroboam’s  name  is  seen  from  the  relation  of 
ver.  2  to  ver.  1 .  The  remark  made  in  ver.  2,  that 
Hosea  received  the  subsequent  revelation  at  the 
tery  beginning  of  his  prophetic  ministry,  corre¬ 
sponds  with  the  mention  of  Jeroboam’s  name  in 

ver.  1.  But  this  is  not  all . There  was  a 

considerable  difference  between  him  and  the  subse¬ 
quent  kings.  Cocceius  remarks  very  strikingly  : 
‘The  other  kings  of  Israel  are  not  viewed  as  km^s 
bat  as  robbers.’  Jeroboam  possessed  a  quasi  legit¬ 
imacy.  The  house  of  Jehu  to  which  he  belonged, 
had  opposed  the  extreme  of  religious  apostasy. 
It  was  to  a  certain  degree  recognized  even  by  the 

l  (Ms  will  show  the  groundlsesnoss  of  the  opinion  of 
Woy,  that  «  from  the  contents  of  the  book  it  is  probable 
that  bo  did  sot  axeretea  his  offiee  until  alter  tbs  death  ot 


Prophets.  Jeroboam  had  obtained  the  throne  not 
by  usurpation  but  by  birth.  He  was  the  last  king 
by  whom  the  Lord  sent  deliverance  to'  the  Ten 
Tribes ;  comp.  2  Kings  xiv.  27.  ” 

The  English  commentators  hold  to  the  origi¬ 
nality  of  tne  superscription,  with  the  exception  of 
Noyes,  who  speaks  of  it  as  “  doubtful.”  The  argu¬ 
ments  which  establish  it  are  mainly  these:  (1.) 
The  very  fact  of  its  existence  in  its  present  form 
from  the  earliest  known  period.  (2.)  The  analogy 
of  other  prophetic  books  as  well  as  of  many  other 
portions  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  genuineness  of 
whose  superscriptions  has  never  been  successfully 
impugned  either  by  German  critics  or  their  Eng¬ 
lish  followers.  (3.)  The  improbability  of  any 
other  hypothesis.  Any  “  redactor  ”  (Ewald  and 
others)  could  have  had  no  reason  to  insert  such  a 
peculiar  title.  Its  anomalous  character  shows  it 
to  have  been  tho  work  of  the  author  himself.  Any 
other  would  either  have  made  no  allusion  to  the 
kings  of  Israel,  or  would  have  given  a  complete 
list  of  the  contemporary  ones.  There  is  a  pur¬ 
pose  manifest  here  which  a  collector  would  not 
nave  conceived,  and  which  it  was  beyond  his  prov¬ 
ince  to  convey  to  the  wqrld  by  embodying  it  iu 
an  addition  to  his  author’s  writings.  (4.)  The 
exact  correspondence  between  the  character  of  tllte 
superscription,  the  contents  of  the  book,  and  the 
position  of  the  author,  as  partly  showu  above, 
and  as  might  be  further  proved  abundantly. 

The  superscription  therefore  is  original,  and 
original  in  its  present  form.  As  to  the  place  of 
its  composition  there  is  no  improbability  in  the 
opinion,  mentioned  by  Schmoller  above,  that  with 
the  rest  of  the  book  it  was  composed  in  Judah. 
But  this  cannot  explain,  as  he  supposes,  the  anom¬ 
alies  of  the  superscription.  It  only  increases  the 
difficulties.  Why  was  an  Israelitish  king  men¬ 
tioned  at  all  ?  This  question  remains  unanswered, 
while  the  old  difficulty  of  the  non-allusion  to  suc¬ 
ceeding  kings  of  Israel  remains  in  all  its  force.. 
The  true  solution  must  therefore  be  sought  not  in 
any  local  conditions  of  the  Prophet,  but  in  his 
necessary  relations  as  a  Prophet  of  God  to  the 
two  kingdoms,  as  determined  by  their  respective 
characters,  and  in  his  desire  to  assign  definitely 
the  limits  of  his  ministry.  —  M.] 

A.  Vers.  2-9.  The  Prophet  announces  symbol¬ 
ically  to  the  Kingdom  of  Israel  that  it  will  be  rejected 
on  account  of  its  Whoredom .”  * 

Vers.  2,  3.  In  the  beginning  of  Jehovah’s 
speaking  with  Hos**  .  .  and  bare  him  a  son  — 

safin?,  literally,  In  Hosea,  that  is,  into  Hosea. 
The  simple  translation  in,  as  expressive  of  an 
inner  revelation  which  he  received,  is  excluded 
even  by  the  usage  of  the  language  (comp.  Zech. 
i.  9,  14);  as  also  is  the  explanation:  by  Hosea/ 
This  “  into,”  however,  must  not  be  modified  into 

simple  “  to  him.”  This  would  have  been  — ? 
evidently  expresses  here  a  closer,  personal  relation 
into  which  tne  speaker  enters  with  another  person, 

while  “to,”  merely  indicates  the  direction 
of  the  discourse.  It  therefore  betokens  an  energy 
of  speaking,  probably  also  in  connection  with  a 
certain  continnity ;  answering  best  to  our  “  speak¬ 
ing  with  ”  (comp,  besides  the  passages  cited  aoovr, 
also  Num.  xii.  6,  8;  Hab.  ii.  1).  The  whole 

clause,  'nj*nbrm,  could  be  regarded  as  a  kind 

Jeroboam,  vbao  the  kingdom  of  Israel  wu  In  a  state  of 
great  distraction  and  anarchy.”  —  J  K.  M.J 
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of  superscription  =  The  beginning  of  that  which 
Jehovah  spoke  with  Hosea.  The  discourse  would 

then  begiu  with  But  it  is  preferable  to 

attach  the  whole  clause,  as  a  specification  of  time, 
to  the  following  and  to  take  nbrvj, 

which  is  therefore  =  in  the  beginning,  as  an  accu¬ 
sative  of  time:  In  the  beginning,  when  Jehovah 
spoke.  The  sense  would  be :  When  Jehovah  be¬ 
gan  to  speak  with  Hosea,  then,  etc.  [For  the  in¬ 
ternal  structure  of  the  clause,  see  the  first  Gram¬ 
matical  Note. — J.  F.  M.]  This  means  that  God 
has  begun  his  revelation  to  the  Prophet  with  the 
command  immediately  following;  in  other  words, 
that  the  prophet  must  enter  upon  active  duty 
with  the  following  testimony  against  the  spiritual 
adultery  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel :  Go  take  to 
thee  a  wife  of  whoredom  and  children  of  whore¬ 
dom.  “  Wife  of  whoredom :  ”  occurs  only 

in  the  plural,  expressing  a  plurality  of  acts. — 
t  n#H,  a  woman  whose  element  is  whoredom, 

with  whom  the  HDt  is  a  thing  not  merely  inci¬ 
dental.  From  this  designation,  as  applied  to  the 
woman  it  is  evident  that  it  was  just  in  her  mar¬ 
riage  with  the  prophet  that  she  would  show  her¬ 
self  to  be  an  T  HlpH,  and  would  thereby  become 
an  adulteress  (though  naturally  this  does  not  ex¬ 
clude  the  idea  that  the  Prophet’ begets  children  by 
her).  The  truth  to  be  represented  demands  this 
view  of  the  case.  For  it  is  Israel  married  to  Jeho¬ 
vah  that  commits  whoredom. 

But  who  are  the  DT.  ’hV  ?  “  Children  ”  men¬ 
tioned  along  with  the*41  wife,"  naturally  make  the 
latter  appear  to  be  the  mother.  But  they  cannot 
be  called  children  of  whoredom  simply  for  the  rea¬ 
son  that  their  mother  is  an  t  They  can 

have  that  designation  only  because  they  themselves 
stand  essentially  connected  with  But  in 

what  relation  ?  It  is  readily  suggested  :  “  they  are 
related  to  it  as  its  results=  they  are  the  fruit  of 

the  D'MT,  of  the  mother,  arc  bom  of  the  mother 
in  consequence  of  her  unchastity,  are  of  illegiti¬ 
mate  birth."  But,  according  to  this  explanation, 
the  genitive  would  have  a  sense  different  from  that 
which  it  has  in  the  former  connection,  and  this 
creates  a  difficulty.  If  a  woman,  who  practices 
lewdness  and  is  in  fact  wholly  given  up  to  it,  is 

called  t  it  fa  most  natural  to  assume  that 

the  construction  exactly  similar  and  immediately 
following  should  be  understood  in  like  manner  to 

express  action  and  disposition. 
therefore  =  children  who  act  and  are  disposed  like 
their  mother,  children  of  the  same  character  as 
their  mother.  And  this  must  be  admitted  to  be  the 
correct  explanation  when  it  is  remembered  what  is 
to  be  represented  by  the  woman  and  her  children, 
namely,  Israel  conceived  of  as  the  mother  of  a 
people,  and  its  children.  And  the  fact  which  is  to 
be  established  with  regard  to  Israel  and  its  children 
is,  that  they  all  practice  whoredom;  comp,  the 

explanatory  clause,  VPPv*  ^  18  not 

said  that  the  children  are  of  adulterous  origin,  but 
that  the  whole  people  —  the  people  as  a  whole  and 
in  their  individual  member*,  or,  according  to  the 
Ilebrew  personifying  mode  of  conception,  the 
mother  and  her  children,  commit  lewdness.  “  Go, 

take  to  thee :  ”  H  nnb  is,  according  to  the 


constant  Hebrew  usage,  equivalent  to  our  phrase, 
“  to  take  a  wife,"  t.  e.,  to  take  a  woman  to  be  a 

wife,  to  marry.  And  nj9*1  (vcr.  3),  which  ex¬ 
presses  tho  fulfillment  of  the  command  given  with 
np,  has  certainly  no  other  sense.  In  our  verse, 
another  object,  still,  D'M?  is  joined  to 

npb.  This  is  done  by  zeugma ,  in  the  sense :  Ac - 
cipe  tibi  uxorem  et  tuzeipe  ex  ta  jUios  scortationum. 
He  is,  accordingly,  to  ally  himself  with  an  un¬ 
chaste  wife,  and  the  children  which  he  begets  with 
her  are  to  be  like  their  mother.  This  is  just  the 
position  of  Israel.  Israel,  Jehovah’s  spouse,  com¬ 
mitted  lewdness,  and  the  children,  who  belonged 
both  to  Jehovah  and  to  her,  acted  just  as  their 
mother  did.  Wife  and  children  grieved  equally 
the  Husband  and  Father.  The  reference  here  is 
therefore  not  to  children  which  the  woman  is  snp- 

Ksed  to  have  had  before  her  marriage  with  the 
ophet  The  force  of  the  painful  experience  of 
grief  over  his  own  children,  through  which  the 
Prophet  was  to  pass,  would  then  be  lost.  By  these 
children  of  whoredom  we  are  not  to  understand 
directly  just  the  three  children  mentioned  after¬ 
wards,  for  the  expression  is  a  general  one,  but  they 
do  certainly  fall  under  this  category,  and  it  is  only 
they  who  are  named. 

The  command  which  the  Prophet  receives  is 
supported  by  the  words :  for  the  whole  land  la 
whoring,  whoring  away  from  Jehovah  (falling 

away  from  Jehovah).  HJt :  evidently  a  meta¬ 
phorical  expression  here  designating  apostasy 
from  JehovAh  to  idolatry,  according  to  the  con¬ 
ception  of  Israel’s  relation  to  Jehovah  as  that 
of  a  marriage.  He  who  serves  idols  accordingly 
commits  whoredom  and  breaks  the  marriage  vow, 
is  unfaithful  to  a  lawful  spouse,  because  surren¬ 
dering  himself  to  a  stranger,  with  whom  no  mar¬ 
riage  relation  can  exist.  This  notion  of  infidel¬ 
ity  is  further  indicated  expressly  by  the  addition  : 

is  a  significant  composite 

preposition,  which  expresses  not  merely  absence 
from  Jehovah,  but  conveys  the  notion  that  a  rela¬ 
tion,  the  direct  opposite  of  ^  ^bn,  has 

been  entered  into,  and  therefore  expresses  forcibly 
a  position  of  infidelity,  of  a  discon  tin  nance  of 

fidelity.  On  this  notion  of  HJT  in  a  spiritual 
sense,  see  the  Doctrinal  Section.  As  HDT 

expressed  the  intensity  of  the  apostasy,  so 
expresses  forcibly  its  extent.  As  the  sequel  shows, 
it  is  the  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
who  are  meant.  This  whole  sentence  gives  the 
ground  of  the  command  which  the  Prophet  re¬ 
ceives  to  take  a  wife  of  whoredom.  He  is  to  take 
a  wife  who  commits  bodily  unchastity  because  the 
whole  land  commits  whoredom  spiritually.  Why  ? 
The  most  natural  answer  is :  In  order  to  hold  up 
to  the  people  a  mirror  in  which  they  might  behold 
their  guilt,  and  thus  to  bring  to  their  consciousness 
more  surely  and  powerfully  than  could  be  done  by 
mere  didactic  discourse,  how  greatly  they,  by  their 
idolatry,  had  sinned  against  their  God.  and  dishon¬ 
ored  Aim.  God  would  thus  be  represented  ^  as 
standing  in  a  position  which  would  hardly  be  im¬ 
puted  to  a  man,  namely,  that  of  living  in  marriage 
with  a  woman  given  up  to  adultery  ;  or  that  such 
a  relation  would  be  as  dishonoring  to  God  as  mar¬ 
riage  with  a  whorish  woman  would  be  to  a  prophet. 
But  the  taking  of  this  wife  had,  besides,  the  expreaa 
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purpose  of  begetting  children  with  her,  who  by 
their  names  should  annonnee  to  Israel  the  punish¬ 
ment  incurred  by  its  guilt.  For  to  the  people  (rep¬ 
resented. by  the  woman  and  her  3T  '7.*?-)  WfW  t0 
be  presented  the  consequence  of  their  whoredom, 
and  it  was  to  be  brought  to  their  consciousness 
what  punishments  their  rightful  husband,  Jehovah, 
would  inflict  as  the  consequences  of  their  infidelity. 

The  children,  as  /3;t  V!*?!*  represent  the  children 
of  Israel  in  their  guilt,  but,  at  the  same  time,  by 
their  names,  the  punishment  thereby  entailed,  and 
as  those  names,  significant  of  punishment,  are  af¬ 
fixed  to  those  who  represent  the  guilt,  the  fact  is 
expressed  that  the  punishment  is  directly  conse¬ 
quent  upon  the  guilt. 

It  is  clearly  incorrect  to  lay  stress  upon 
and  the  alliance  of  the  Prophet  with  the  woman, 
by  itself  considered,  and  so  give  to  the  thought  a 
positive  turn  :  tliat,  bv  the  Prophet's  marriage 
with  a  lewd  woman,  and  by  the  announcement  of 
its  results  and  by  the  names  of  the  children,  it  was 
intended  to  be  illustrated  how  Jehovah  entered 
into  a  marriage  with  the  faithless  nation  of  Israel 
through  Hosea,  and  that  the  children  and  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  such  marriage  would  represent  severe 
chastisements  from  the  hand  of  love  (Lowe).  This 
notion  is  imported  into  the  sentence.  In  so  far  as 
it  is  correct,  it  belongs  to  chap.  iii.  and  not  here. 
But  of  an  alliance  being  entered  into  between  Je¬ 
hovah  and  the  disloyal  people,  there  is  nothing 
said  even  there,  simply  because  Jehovah  had,  on 
his  part,  entered  into  such  a  marriage  with  the 
people  long  before.  To  infer  from  the  fact  of  the 
Prophet’s  marriage  that  God  entered  into  the  same 
alliance  would  be  a  false  application  of  the  image. 
The  Prophet  cannot  be  conceived  of  as  standing 
already  in  that  relation.  He  must  contract  this 
marriage  in  order  to  symbolize  Jehovah's  marriage 
with  the  people  already  existing.  It  would  be  just 
as  baseless,  however,  to  infer  from  this  marriage 
contracted  by  Hosea  with  the  woman,  that  the 
original  covenant  between  God  and  his  people  at 
Sinai  is  to  be  represented ;  that  God  bad  concluded 
the  alliance  with  the  people  as  with  a  pare  virgin, 
and  that  they  became  unchaste  after  they  came 

under  the  covenant ;  that  therefore  also  J! 
is  not  a  woman  who  has  already  practiced  lewd¬ 
ness,  but  that  an  undefiled  virgin  is  to  be  under¬ 
stood,  of  whom,  however,  it  was  foreseen  that  she 
would  become  unfaithful  and  bear  children  of  adul¬ 
tery.  Apart  from  the  emphasis  placed  upon  the 

words  3t  this  view  is  seen  to  stand  in  di¬ 

rect  contradiction  to  the  causal  sentence :  “  for  the 
land,"  etc.  Because  the  land  commits  whoredom 
must  the  prophet  take  a  maiden  who  will  become 
unchaste  I  No.  u  The  marriage  which  the  prophet 
was  to  contract  was  simply  intended  to  symbolize 
the  relation  already  existing  between  Jehovah  and 
Israel,  and  not  the  *f&y  in  which  it  had  come  into 
existence.  The  wife  does  not  represent  the  nation 
of  Israel  in  its  virgin  state,  when  the  covenant  was 
being  concluded  at  Sinai,  but  the  nation  of  the 
Ten  Tribes  in  its  relation  to  Jehovah  at  the  period 
of  tbc  prophet,  when  that  kingdom,  considered  as 
a  whole,  had  become  a  wife  of  whoredom,  and  in 
its  several  members  resembled  children  of  w&orc- 
dora."  (Keil.) 

Vcr.  3.  Took  Gomer,  a  daughter  of  Diblalm. 
The  command  is  obeyed  without  delay.  oc¬ 
ean  elsewhere  only  as  the  name  of  a  nation  :  Gen. 


x.  2,  3 ;  Ezek.  xxxviiL  6.  If  the  name  be  taken 
here  symbolically,  the  derivation  from  ^33  might 
afford  the  signification,  “  completion,”  a*.  not  an* 
nibilation,  utter  ruin  ;  but,  completion  of  whore¬ 
dom  =a  completed  whoredom  (so  already  A  ben  Ez¬ 
ra,  Jerome).  According  to  Fiirst  it  is  also  possible 
to  explain,  “  fire-glow,"  literally,  a  being  consumed 

with  passion.  B'byi  occurs  only  as  a  proper 
name.  In  attempts  to  interpret  it,  it  is  usually 
explained  as  =  3^37,  fig-cakes  (so  already  Je¬ 
rome),  in  which  an  allusion  is  perceived  to  chap, 
iii.  ver.  1,  where  raisin-cakes  appear  as  an  image 
of  that  idolatry  which  ministers  to  sensuality. 
“  Daughter  of  tig-cakes  "  would  then  =  loving  fig- 
cakes,  or  more  generally,  de/iciis  dedita.  The  iden¬ 
tification  of  3^*337  and  3^37  has  its  difficul¬ 
ties,  however.  Furst  supposes  that  the  root  *32*1, 
besides  the  sense,  press  together,  from  which  we 

have  H^37t  fig-cake,  has  also  the  signification, 
enclose,  and  thus  gains  the  meaning,  embracing 
(strictly,  as  in  the  dual  form  :  double-embracing, 
copulation),  therefore :  daughter  of  embraces. 
And  this  would  naturally  mean,  not  the  fruit  of 
snch  embraces,  bnt  (as  in  the  other  explanation, 
expressing  a  connection  or  intercourse),  aban¬ 
doned  to  embraces,  complexibus  dedita.  The  inter¬ 
pretation  of  these  names  is  accordingly  attended 
with  difficulties.  For  we  cannot  say  that  in  them¬ 
selves  they  necessarily  demand  such  an  explana¬ 
tion,  at  least  so  far  as  oar  knowledge  of  the  He¬ 
brew  language  permits  ns  to  judge.  But  it  can¬ 
not  be  adduced  against  the  admissibility  of  snch 
interpretation  that  the  names  are  not  elucidated 
for  us  as  are  those  in  vers.  4  flf.  “  This  may  be 
simply  explained  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
name  was  not  given  to  the  woman,  but  that  she 
had  it  already  when  the  prophet  married  her" 
(Keil).  If  the  names  have  really  these  meanings, 
it  is  clear  that  a  woman  designated,  “  consummata 
in  tcortatione,  complexibus  dedita’’ would  be  a  strik¬ 
ing  picture  of  Israel,  uttering  a  severe  rebuke. 

[Henderson,  holding  the  literal  interpretation  of 
the  narrative,  maintains  that  there  is  no  need  of 
assuming- any  symbolical  meaning  whatever  for 
these  names.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  narrative 
be  not  the  record  of  actnai  occurrences,  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  a  symbolical  interpretation  of  the  names  is 
manifest.  *  Most  of  the  English  expositors  who 
note  the  names  show  a  general  agreement  with  the 
explanations :  completed  whoredom,  and :  given 
up  to  dainties. — J.  F.  M.] 

And  she  conceived  and  bore  to  him  a  son.  The 
taking  of  the  wife  had  evidently  in  view  the  birth 
of  children.  That  the  woman  conceived  by  the 
prophet,  and  that  the  son  is  to  be  regarded  as  his, 
is  dear  even  from  the  simple  connection  of  the 
words,  but  is  placed  beyond  question  by  the  ex¬ 
press  addition  :  bore  to  him.  The  opinion  that  the 
children  were  illegitimate,  has  arisen  only  from  the 
false  assumption,  at  variance  with  the  context,  that 
the  woman  most  have  formerly  been  a  virgin  ;  fox 

the  designation,  I  must  then  be  justified, 

and  if  she  were  not  snch  before  marriage,  she  must 
have  become  unchaste  after  it. 

Vers.  4,  5.  Then  the  .Lord  said  to  him:  Gall 
his  name  Jesreel  —  in  the  Tilley  of  Jesreel. 
The  names  of  the  children  were  to  be  significant, 
in  view  of  the  announcement  of  punishment,  and 
mast  therefore  be  determined  by  God.  That  of  the 
first  child  was  to  be  Jczreel.  This  was  to  the 
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house  of  Jehu  a  nomen  cum  omine,  on  account  of 
the  significant  connection  of  the  44  plain  of  Jezreel  ” 
with  that  family.  It  should  remind  them  of  that 
place  and  of  that  which  occurred  there.  It  cried 
out  to  them  according  to  the  meaning  of  the  word, 
4‘  God  will  disperse/*  and  thus  threatened  pun¬ 
ishment  for  what  was  there  transacted  ;  and  also, 
according  to  what  follows,  presented  to  their  fears 
the  44  plain  of  Jezreel  **  as  the  place  where  the  pun¬ 
ishment  should  be  inflicted.  Blood-guiltiness  of 
Jezreel.  Jehu  had,  by  one  fearful  massacre,  exter¬ 
minated  the  whole  house  of  Ahab  in  the  city  of 
Jezreel  (2  Kings  ix.  30;  x.  17).  This  city  was 
situated  in  the  plain  of  Jezreel,  which  lay  in  the 
well-known  Valley  of  Kishon.  Now  there  appears 
this  difficulty :  Jehu  did  this  at  the  express  com¬ 
mand  of  God  through  Elisha  (2  Kings  ix.  1  ff.), 
and  the  deed  was  afterwards  commended  by  God 
(x.  30),  and  yet  it  is  to  be  avenged  as  murder  upon 
Jehu’s  house.  It  might  be  said  that  in  the  mind 
of  the  author  of  the  books  of  the  Kings,  and  in 
that  of  the  prophet,  there  were  different  views  with 
regard  to  tne  violent  overthrow  of  Ahab’s  house. 
But  the  prophet  also  could  regard  the  overthrow 
of  a  family  like  that  of  Ahab  only  as  a  merited 
judgment  of  God,  and  hold  the  same  view  with 
reference  to  the  extension  of  the  massacre  to  Ahaz- 
iah  of  Judah  and  his  brethren,  by  reason  of  their 
connection  with  the  house  of  Ahab.  The  correct 
solution  may  be  seen  in  the  words  of  Keil :  44  The 
apparent  contradiction  is  resolved  simply  by  dis¬ 
tinguishing  between  the  act  itself  and  tne  motive 
by  which  Jehu  was  instigated.  Regarded  in  itself, 
as  a  fulfillment  of  the  command  of  God,  the  exter¬ 
mination  of  Ahab’s  family  was  an  act  for  which 
Jehu  could  not  be  held  criminal.”  But  the  motive 
which  actuated  Jehu  was  not  at  all  the  desire  to 
fulfill  the  will  of  the  Lord ;  for,  even  if  he  did  not 
use  the  command  of  God  as  a  cover  for  his  own 
selfish  and  ambitious  feelings,  he  did  yet  in  no  way 
enter  into  the  intention  of  the  Divine  injunction. 
God  desired  that  the  kingdom  of  Israel  should  be 
cleansed  from  idolatry  by  the  extermination  of  the 
house  of  Ahab  and  the  elevation  of  a  new  dynasty. 
In  that  purpose  lay  the  justification  of  the  deed, 
which  was  to  be  simply  a  judgment  of  God  upon 
idolatry.  But  Jehu,  though  ceasing  from  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  Baal,  retained  the  worship  of  the  calves. 
He  fulfilled  God’s  command  indeed,  but  only  went 
half  way.  After  he  had  gained  the  throne,  to 
which  God  had  destined  him,  he  struck  out  for 
himself  a  false  path,  from  a  false  policy  in  which 
he  thought  it  advisable  to  retain  the  worship  of  the 
calves,  and  thus  rendered  God’s  intentions  nuga¬ 
tory.  Thus  was  the  bloody  deed  of  Jehu  divested 
of  all  real  value,  and  thus  it  entailed  a  burden  of 
guilt  upon  him  and  his  house  (wherefore  also 
the  possession  of  the  throne  was  promised  to  him 
only  to  the  fourth  generation).  This  section  of 
the  book  shows  directly  that  the  idolatry  counte¬ 
nanced  by  Jehu  «nd  his  house  is  to  be  brought 
into  connection  with  his  deed  as  an  act  of  blood- 
guiltiness,  for 14  the  whoring  of  the  land”  is  expressly 
designated  as  the  sin  to  be  punished  (ver.  2).  Such 
apostasy  from  Jehovah  (this  is  the  first  announce¬ 
ment),  is  to  be  punished  by  the  way  in  which  the 
deed  of  blood  in  Israel  is  regarded  and  avenged  as 
a  sinful  act  of  blood-guiltiness.  The  ground  of  the 
resentment  towards  that  act  therefore  does  not  lie 
in  the  deed  itself,  but  the  punishment  is  inflicted 
for  something  else  without  which  it  would  not  have 
been  incurred.  The  objection  therefore  is  not  just 
which  maintains  that  this  deed  cannot  be  the 
crowning  crime  of  Jehu  and  his  house.  Nor  is 


there  any  discrepancy  between  the  prophet  and  the 
books  of  the  Kings,  where  all  the  members  of  that 
house  are  adduced  as  guilty  by  not  departing  from 
the  sin  of  Jerusalem.  [Pusey :  41  Jehu,  by  cleaving 
against  the  will  of  God  to  Jeroboam’s  sin,  which 
served  his  own  political  ends,  showed  that  in  the 
slaughter  of  his  master  he  acted  not  as  he  pre¬ 
tended,  ont  of  zeal  (2  Kings  x.  16)  for  the  will  of 
God,  but  served  his  own  will  and  his  own  ambition 
only.  By  his  disobedience  to  the  one  command  of 
God  he  showed  that  he  would  equally  have  dis¬ 
obeyed  the  other,  had  it  been  contrary  to  his  own 
will  or  interest.  He  had  no  principle  of  obedience. 
And  so  the  blood  which  was  shed  according  to  the 
righteous  judgment  of  God,  became  sin  to  him  who 
shed  it  in  order  to  fulfill  not  the  will  of  God  but 
his  own.  Thus  God  said  to  Baasha : 4 1  exalted  thee 
out  of  the  dust  and  made  thee  prince  over  my 
people  Israel,’  which  he  became  by  slaying  his 
master  the  son  of  Jeroboam  and  all  the  house  of 
Jeroboam  (1  Kings  xvi.  2).  Yet  because  he  fol¬ 
lowed  the  sins  of  Jeroboam,  4  the  word  of  the  Lord 
came  against  Baasha  for  all  the  evil  that  he  did  in 
the  sight  of  the  Lord  in  being  like  the  house  of 
Jeroboam,  and  because  he  killed  him '  (ver.  7).  The 
two  courses  of  action  were  inconsistent :  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  son  and  the  house  of  Jeroboam,  and  to 
do  those  things  for  which  God  condemned  him  to 
be  destroyed.  Further  yet ;  not  only  was  such  ex¬ 
ecution  of  God’s  judgments  itself  an  offense  against 
Almighty  God,  but  it  was  sin,  whereby  he  con¬ 
demned  himself,  and  made  his  other  sins  to  be  sins 
against  the  light  In  executing  the  judgment  of 
God  against  another,  he  pronounced  his  judgment 
against  himself,  in  that  nc  that  judged,  in  God’s 
stead,  did  the  same  things  (Rom.  n.  1 ).”  M.J 

Will  visit :  alluding  to  extermination  which 
corresponds  to  the  act  of  Jehu.  It  followed  not 
long  after  the  death  of  Jeroboam  II.  in  the  mur¬ 
der  of  his  son  through  the  conspiracy  of  Shallum 
(2  Kings  kv.  8  ff.).  But  the  threatening  goes 
further :  will  utterly  destroy  the  kingdom  of  tlie 
house  of  Israel.  44  House  of  Israel  ”  here  designates 
the  kingdom  of  Israel  in  a  special  sense,  the  king¬ 
dom  of  the  Ten  Tribes,  as  distinguished  from  the 
house  of  Jehu  (ver  7).  The  kingly  office  in  gen¬ 
eral  should  cease  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  and 
that  would  naturally  be  a  cessation  of  the  king¬ 
dom  itself.  But  this  was  connected  with  the  fall 
of  the  house  of  Jehu,  because,  in  consequence  of 
that  event,  a  state  of  the  wildest  anarchy  ensued, 
so  that  only  one  king,  Men  ahem,  had  a  son  for 
successor,  the  rest  being  all  overthrown  and  slain 
by  conspirators.  The  rail  of  that  house  was  there¬ 
fore  44  tne  beginning  of  the  end,  the  beginning  of 
the  process  of  rejection  ”  (Hengstenberg). 

Ver.  5.  And  it  happens  in  that  day,  that  I 
break  the  bow  of  Israel  in  the  valley  of  Jes- 
reeL  44  That  day  ”  is  the  day  on  which  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  kingdom  takes  place.  44  Bow  of 
Israel  ”  44  by  synecdoche  for  the  military  force  on 
which  the  strength  of  the  kingdom  a*nd  conse¬ 
quently  its  existence  rested  *f  (Keil).  The  valley 
of  Jezreel  is  the  plain  in  which  the  city  Jezreel 
lay,  in  the  Apocrypha  and  Josephus :  rh  fitya 
rretilov  Eobpai\cayy  or  simply :  to  fitya  ire&lov. 
There  the  threat  was  to  be  mlfiUed,  because  it  was 
there  that  the  bloody  deed  was  committed.  It  was, 
moreover,  the  natural  battle-field  of  the  northern 
kingdom  (comp.  Judges  iv  5;  vi.  33).  Israel 
forms  here  an  unmistakable  paronomasia  with 
Jezreel.  The  words,  and  especially  also  the  men¬ 
tion  of  a  locality,  point  clearly  to  a  battle,  here 
an  overthrow,  by  which  the  before-named  destruc- 
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ticm  of  tbo  kingdom  should  be  effected,  and  thus 
in  this  sentence  not  only  is  the  punishment  indi¬ 
cated,  but  the  mode  of  its  infliction  stated.  The 
enemy  who  should  effect  this  annihilation  of  the 
kingdom  is  not  yet  indicated.  No  definite  enemy 
is  named  before  the  second  part  of  the  book  where 
Assyria  is  brought  forward.  (It  is  not  mentioned 
in  the  books  of  the  Kings  where  Assyria  dealt  this 
blow.) 

Vers.  6,  7.  And  ahe  conceived  again  and 
bore  a  daughter,  — by  horses  and  riders.  The 
second  child  is  a  daughter  who  receives  the  sym¬ 
bolical  name :  n9rn  rtb  [See  Gram.  Note]. 
That  the  second  child  should  be  a  daughter  is  not 
a  voucher  tor  the  necessity  of  the  literal  view,  but 
is  grounded  in  the  inner  connection  between  the 
female  sex  and  compassion.  The  announcement 
that  there  was  no  more  compassion,  becomes  so 
much  the  more  emphatic  as  the  representative  of 
the  nation  which  was  not  to  find  compassion  was 
a  daughter.  For  the  “  female  sex  finds  more  com¬ 
passion  than  the  male,”  and  yet  there  is  no  com¬ 
passion  to  be  found.  That  must  be  a  sad  case 
indeed !  The  explanation  is  incorrect  which  sup¬ 
poses  that  the  daughter  signifies  a  more  degener¬ 
ate  race  ( e .  y.,  Jerome).  For  I  will  no  longer 
have  'any  compassion.  An  explanation,  telling 
what  the  name  of  the  daughter  implies,  namely, 
the  exhaustion  of  Divine  compassion.  The  king¬ 
dom  owed  its  preservation  in  the  midst  of  the  pre¬ 
vailing  idolatry  only  to  the  undeserved  compas¬ 
sion  of  God.  [On  the  rest  of  ver.  6,  see  Gram. 
Note.  | 

Ver.  7.  But  I  will  have  compassion  on  the 
house  of  Judah.  A  keen  reproach  for  the  house 
of  Israel  ;  if  they  were  like  the  house  of  Judah, 
they  too  would  find  compassion  ;  bnt  they  are  not 
so;  they  live  only  by  the  compassion  of  Jehovah  as 
is  plain  from  the  words.  Why  Judah  finds  favor, 
and  Israel  does  not,  is  indicated  in  the  words 
that  follow,  in  the  peculiarly  emphatic  expression  : 
I  will  deliver  them  through  Jehovah  tbeir  God 
(comp.  Gen.  xix.  24).  Here,  allusion  is  mode  to 
the  connection  in  which  Judah  stands  with  Jeho¬ 
vah,  while  it  cou tains,  at  least  by  implication,  the 
thought  that  Judah  owes  its  deliverance  directly 
to  the  fact  that  it  acknowledges  Jehovah  to  be  its 
God,  and  not,  as  is  further  said,  to  its  military 
force,  wliile  Israel  on  the  contrary,  trusting  in  its 
military  strength  instead  of  in  Jehovah  who  is  its 
God  no  longer,  shall  for  that  very  reason,  and  in 
spite  of  its  warlike  resources,  utterly  perish.  By 
war  is  an  unexpected  expression  os  occurring 
dong  with  the  other  words;  but  it  naturally 
means  not:  by  weapons  of  war,  but  obviously*: 
by  waging  war.  The  bow  and  the  sword  are 
named  as  the  weapons,  and  the  words:  by  war, 
show  more  definitely  that  the  employment  of  those 
weapons  is  meant.  Horses  and  riders,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  familiar  mode  of  expression,  indicate  the 
force  which  completed  the  military  strength  in 
which  so  much  pride  was  taken.  The  occurrence 
of  these  words  at  the  close  is  specially  emphatic. 
When  Jehovah  delivers,  He  needs  no  weapons  of 
war,  no  horses  or  riders,  nor  can  these  give  any 
help  without  Him. 

Vera.  8,  9.  And  she  weaned  Lo-Ruhamah, 

will  not  be  yours.  The  weaning  and  the  con¬ 
ception  are  to  be  taken  together,  that  is,  as  soon 
as  she  had  weaned,  she  again  conceived,  in  order 
to  indicate  the  continuity  of  the  announcement  of 
evil.  There  is  no  interruption  until  the  end  of 
the  rejection.  [Henderson  :  “  The  mention  of  the 


weaning  of  Lo-Ruhamah  seems  designed  rather  to 
fill  up  the  narrative  than  to  describe  figuratively 
any  distinct  treatment  of  the  Israelites.”  J.  F. 
M.J.  Not  my  people  :  thus  should  the  people  in 
the  kingdom  of  Israel  be  designated.  The  coven¬ 
ant  relation  between  God  and  his  people  is  to  be 

completely  dissolved.  2pb  =  I  will 

not  belong  to  you  [see  Gramm.  Note].  On  the 
relation  of  the  three  threatenings  to  one  another, 
see  the  Doctrinal  Section  (2).  On  the  whole  nar¬ 
rative  sec  In  trod.  §  3.‘ 

B.  Chap.  ii.  1-3.  And  yet  Itrael  shall  be  accepted 
again. 

Immediately  upon  the  announcement  of  the 
judgment  extending  even  to  the  complete  rejec¬ 
tion  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  follows,  to  the  sur¬ 
prise  of  the  reader^  an  announcement  of  deliver¬ 
ance.  The  verses,  in  distinction  from  the  Hebrew 
arrangement,  should  form  one  section  with  chap, 
i.  The  arrangement  by  which  vers.  1  and  2  are 
joined  to  chap,  i.,  and  a  new  chapter  begun  with 
ver.  3,  as  is  done  by  the  LXX.  and  Jerome,  and 
after  them  by  Luther,  is  more  incorrect  still. 

Chap.  ii.  1.  And  the  number  of  the  children 
of  Israel  shall  be  as  the  sand  of  the  sea,  — 
children  of  the  living  Qod.  The  promise  in  ver. 

1  a,  agrees  almost  verbatim  with  tne  promise  of 
Gen.  xxii.  17  and  xxxii.  13,  an  agreement  which 
is  designed.  The  rejection  of  the  Ten  Tribes  just 
announced  forms  a  strong  contrast  to  the  promise 
there  made  to  the  patriarch  with  regard  to  the 
boundless  increase  of  his  posterity.  Now  if  the 
promise  is  firmly  believed  one  might  have  doubts 
of  the  rejection,  or  if  the  threatening  of  the 
Prophet  were  to  be  accepted  one  might  feel  that  he 
had  mistaken  the  promise.  Hence  the  Prophet  goes 
back  directly  to  tnat  promise,  and  shows  how  the 
promise  is  in  no  way  annulled  by  the  threatening, 
dui  that  the  latter  agrees  well  with  the  former, 
which  will  certainly  reach  its  fulfillment.  ( Comp, 
also  the  reference  to  that  promise  in  Is.  x.  22,  m 
opposition  to  false  security,  and  in  Jer.  xxxiii. 
22).  The  promise  given  to  the  fathers  is  just  the 
pledge  that  a  time  of  deliverance  will  come  again ! 
The  announcement  of  deliverance  in  ver.  1  ff.  is 
rooted  in  that  promise.  Thus  the  words  are 
strictly  to  be  regarded  as  a  citation  =  and  yet 

what  was  promised  will  come  true,  that,  etc.,  ^3^ 
is  therefore  naturally  to  be  understood  of 
the  people  of  Israel  generally  (against  Keil).  For 
the  promise  is  made  with  reference  to  the  whole  • 
people,  and  in  ver.  2  mention  is  made  expressly 
of  a  anion  between  those  who  had  been  divided. 
But  that  enlargement  of  the  whole  body  cannot 
take  place  with  the  return  of  those  whose  rejec¬ 
tion  is  now  announced.  Hence  the  second  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  verse  turns  to  them.  For  those  who 
are  here  called  “not  my  people”  are  naturally 
identical  with  those  referred  to  in  chap.  i.  9.  In 
the  place  in  which  it  is  said  to  them,  etc. 
There  is  no  need  of  inquiring  what  place  is  meant, 
whether  Palestine  or  the  Land  of  Exile.  The  ex¬ 
pression  ha9  rather  the  more  general  sense :  “  Just 
as  it  has  been  said  —  so  will  it  now  rather  be  said,” 
etc.  The  one  will  answer  exactly  to  the  other. 
Children  of  the  living  God.  Instead  of  simply : 
my  people,  or,  people  of  God,  which  would  be  ex¬ 
pected  at  first,  we  have  here  a  much  stronger  ex¬ 
pression.  >n  bw  naturally  in  opposition  to  dead 
idols,  whose  service  brings  the  people  to  ruin 
They  are  not  merely  a  people  of  God,  but  his  chil 
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dren :  thev  shall  have  in  Him  not  merely  a  God 
but  a  Father  (see  below  in  the  Doctrinal  Section). 
There  is  no  allusion  here  to  the  moral  ground  of 
this  gracious  acceptance,  and  such  a  notion  must 
not  be  introduced.  For  to  the  darkness  of  the 
first  part  (chap,  i.)  the  light  is  here  contrasted 
anite  abruptly  and  in  a  way  quite  unprovided  for. 
The  connecting  link  is  not  found  before  the  more 
profound  exhibition  of  the  subject  in  chap.  ii.  It 
is  understood,  of  course,  that  only  a  remnant  is  to 
meet  with  compassion,  but  it  is  not  here  expressed. 

Vers.  2,  3.  And  the  children  of  Judah  and 
the  children  of  Israel  are  gathered  together  — 
Ruh&mah.  The  acceptance  of  the  rejected  ones 
by  God  will  be  followed  by  a  reunion  of  those  who 
had  been  separated  (inwardly  as  well  as  outwardly 
—  on  the  one  side  belief  in  God,  on  the  other  idol¬ 
atry).  Comp.  Jer.  1.  4,  which  rests  upon  our  pas¬ 
sage,  and  iii.  18,  and*still  more  fully  Ezek.  xxxvii. 
15  ft*.  The  children  of  Israel,  by  being  contrasted 
with  the  children  of  Judah,  receive  here  their 
more  restricted  and  special  meaning,  as  belonging 
to  the  Ten  Tribes.  The  words :  appoint  for  them¬ 
selves  one  head,  denoting  one  common  king,  ex¬ 
press  this  uuion  still  more  definitely  (comp.  chap, 
iii.  5;  Ezek.  xxxiv.  24;  xxxvii.  24).  And  go 
up  out  of  the  land.  These  words  are  difficult. 
“  The  land  *’  is,  according  to  most,  the  land  of 
Exile,  and  a  return  from  it  would  therefore  be  ex¬ 
pressed.  It  is  certain  that  the  Prophet  does  not 
m  our  section  predict  a  leading  away  into  exile  ; 
for  "  the  place/'  etc.,  in  ver.  1  is  not  necessarily  to 
be  understood  of  a  foreign  land.  Yet  the  remark 
of  Reinke  is  not  incorrect :  When  it  is  said  of  Israel 
that  they  are  no  more  a  people  of  God,  and  will 
no  more  receive  compassion,  the  fact  is  presup¬ 
posed  that  they  could  remain  no  longer  in  the 
Holy  Land  which  they  had  received  as  God’s  peo- 

f>le  and  had  retained  through  his  mercy.  Already 
n  Lev.  xxvi.  and  Deut.  xxviii.  banishment  into 
an  enemy's.  country  was  threatened  to  the  people 
as  the  punishment  of  obdurate  apostasy.  It  may 
be  objected,  however,  that  by  this  explanation,  the 
Prophet  would  seem  to  have  presupposed  an  ex¬ 
ile  of  Judah,  while  he  says  absolutely  nothing  of 
it,  but,  on  the  contrary,  distinguishes  in  chap.  i. 
7,  Judah  from  Israel.  Difficulty  is  felt  further 

in  the  indefinite  expression:  nby, 

which  gives  no  hint  of  a  land  of  exile.  Reinke, 
however,  as  after  him  Keil,  gives  this  explana¬ 
tion  :  The  prophet  refers  to  Ex.  i.  10  and  borrows 
the  expression  from  that  passage,  a  supposition 
put  beyond  doubt  by  chap.  ii.  16, 17,  where  the  re- 
acceptance  of  Israel  is  represented  as  a  loading 
through  the  wilderness  to  Canaan,  and  a  parallel 
is  drawn  to  the  leading  forth  out  of  Egypt,  as  in 
chaps,  viii.  13;  ix.  3,  the  carrying  into  Exile  is 
described  as  a  carrying  into  Egypt  (comp,  also  al¬ 
ready  Deut.  xxviii.  68).  Egypt  was  thus  a  type 
of  the  heathen  world,  over  winch  Israel  was  to  be 
dispersed  ;  the  deliverance  from  Egypt  a  type  and1 
earnest  of  deliverance  from  captivity  and  disper¬ 
sion  among  the  heathen.  Well :  but  would  7773? 

an  altogether  general  expression,  in¬ 
telligible  in  itself,  have  been  a  strictly  technical 
term  for  “going  up  out  of  Egypt.”  'And  upon 
the  single  passage,  Ex.  i.  10,  in  which,  moreover, 
no  allusion  is  rally  made  to  a  withdrawal  from 
Egypt  as  from  a  land  of  captivity,  but  Pharaoh 
only  speaks  of  a  departure  of  the  Israelites  from 
it,  could  such  a  linguistic  usage  have  been  based, 
that  Y^SH  would  have  been  under¬ 


stood  correctly  without  any  explanation'?  No 
other  passages  occur  upon  which  such  a  usage 
could  nave  been  founded,  and  none  in  which  it 
actually  occurs.  In  chap.  ii.  15,  «.  g.t  “  Egypt  ” 
is  expressly  mentioned.  No  matter  how  much, 
therefore,  may  be  said  for  this  explanation  as  be¬ 
ing  actually  correct,  it  cannot  be  approved  uncon¬ 
ditionally.  Others  therefore  understand  “  the 
land,”  simply  of  Palestine.  “  Going  up  out  of 
the  land,”  is  thus  viewed  either  as  a  marching  up 
to  Jerusalem  (Simson),  and  to  this  the  context 
gives  much  support,  especially  in  the  reference  to 
the  reunion  of  Israel  and  Judah  under  one  head 
(David).  This  would  imply  that  Jerusalem  would 
become  again  the  common  central  point  of  the 
nation.  Bat  to  this  also  objection  may  be  made 
(in  another  direction)  to  the  too  general  expression 
Y^Hn  nVP.  The  tennimis  a  quo  wonld 
then  be  quite  irrelevant.  Why  then  mention  this 
terminus  a  quo,  and  omit  the  terminus  ad  quem  —  to 
Jerusalem  (Zion),  which  is  the  important  point  1 
Hence  Y^H  ilbp  is  regarded  by  others  as 
a  marching  forth  to  victory  (Ewald),  as  David 
did.  The  comparison  with  Mic.  ii.  14  f.  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  fitting  one.  The  preceding  words,  about 
their  marshalling,  and  uniting  and  appointing  one 
head,  also  suit  this  view  well ;  one  is  led  td  think 
in  this  of  a  rising  np  to  vigorous  action  (because 
varibus  unitis).  This  explanation  demands  the 
mention  of  the  place  whither  this  nbv  was  to  be 
directed  less  than  the  others.  But  perhaps  it  is 
indicated  in  the  following  still  more  obscure  sen¬ 
tence  :  for  great  is  the  day  of  JezreeL  This 
naturally  refers  back  to  chap.  i.  4,  5.  But  there 
Jezreel  was  the  place  of  overthrow  of  divine  judg¬ 
ment.  Keil  supposes  the  same  thing  is  meant  here 
also,  that  that  day  of  defeat  was  great,  «.  e ,  de¬ 
cisive,  glorious,  because  it  formed  the  critical  oc¬ 
casion  by  which  the  return  of  the  recreant  and 
their  reanion  with  Jndah  were  rendered  possible ! 
Others  think  of  the  appellative  meaning  of  the 
name  Jezreel,  which  certainly  Appears  in  chap.  ii. 
24,  25 :  God  sows.  This  use  of  the  term  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  express  the  notion  that  the  Valley  of  Jez¬ 
reel,  in  consequence  of  the  overthrow  there  suf¬ 
fered,  becomes  a  place  where  God  sows  the  seed  of 
the  people’s  renovation.  Keil  also  admits  this  as 
a  secondary  allusion.  But  to  understand  by  OY» 
that  day  of  disaster,  and  to  suppose  that 
a  day  of  defeat  is  called  great  on  account  of  its 
good  remote  results,  is  a  for-fetched  notion.  Here 
in  chap.  ii.  1,  2,  in  the  announcement  of  deliver¬ 
ance,  we  find  ourselves  upon  other  ground  than 
that  of  chap.  i.  4  ff.  What  is  here  praised  as  great, 
is  not  and  cannot  be  the  same  as  that  which  in 
chap.  i.  is  announced  as  punishment,  but  must  be 
something  of  an  opposite  character.  But  if  we 
leave  out  of  view  that  day  of  battle,  we  have  left 
only  the  vague  notion :  time  of  God's  sowing,  f. 
when  God  plants  as  He  had  before  rooted  out,  »\  e., 
the  time  of  reacceptanoe ;  and  such  a  time  is  des¬ 
ignated  as  great  by  Vnj.  But  our  sentence  can¬ 
not  be  supposed  to  give  utterance  to  such  a  gen¬ 
eral  thought.  The  confirmatory  does  not  snit 

such  a  view;  for  Is  QY1  alludes  too  definitely 
(as  Keil  has  perceived  correctly)  to  chap.  i.  4,  and 
therefore  refers  to  a  definite  event ;  only  not  the 
some  event,  but  one  which  is  its  counterpart.  The 
sense  evidently  is  this,  that  there  where  Israel  was 
I  overthrown,  and  its  bow  broken,  a  victory  will  yet 
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be  achieved :  thither  will  the  children  of  Israel 
and  Judah  gather  themselves  together  under  one 
king,  marching  up  out  of  the  country.  And  still 
the  appellative  significance  of  Jezreel  may  be  re- 
tained ;  for  by  this  victory  God  makes  a  new  sow¬ 
ing  or  planting.  Thus,  as  the  threatening  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  names  of  the  children,  chap.  i.  4 
if.,  so  also  is  the  promise :  in  the  first  name  with¬ 
out  any  modification,  in  the  other  two  by  the 
change  into  their  opposite  by  the  omission  of  the 
hi*?.  [The  English  expositors  usually  take  the  ref¬ 
erence  to  be  primarily  to  the  return  from  the  Baby¬ 
lonian  captivity.  Some  of  them  (of  whom  Cowles 
is  the  latest)  refer  the  fulfillment  only  to  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  the  reign  of  Messiah,  the  44  Head  ” 
chosen  not  only  by  the  united  children  of  Israel  and 
Judah  but  hlso  by  the  world.  Henderson,  denying 
any  multiple  sense  in  prophecy,  interprets  the 
“  head  ”  to  be  Zerubbabel,  4?  because  the  Messiah, 
whom  most  suppose  to  be  intended,  is  nowhere 

rken  of  as  appointed  by  men,  but  always  as  the 
icc  and  appointment  of  God.”  But  (1 )  it  is  not 
said  that  they  will  appoint  their  leader  to  be  the 
Messiah.  That  is  of  course  God’s  appointment. 
(2.)  The  Messiah  thus  appointed  must  necessarily 
be  the  chosen  leader  of  Ins  people.  It  is  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  a  u  willing  people  ”  m  which  they  engage. 
Even  God  always  oilers  Himself  to  bis  people  as 
their  king.  They  are  to  choose  whom  they  will 
serve.  This  argument  is  evidently  only  the  plea 
of  one  who  has  a  theory  to  uphold.  As  to  the 
main  application  of  these  verses,  it  is  probably 
best  to  regard  its  promise  as  partially  and  but  to  a 
very  small  degree  fulfilled  in  the  case  of  those  out 
of  the  Ten  Tribes  who  returned  to  Jerusalem  after 
the  Exile,  and  to  be  constantly  undergoing  its  ful¬ 
fillment  in  the  increase  of  the  true  Israel  until  the 
‘‘great  multitude  which  ntf  man  could  number  of 
all  nations”  (the  144,1)00,  the  mystical  number  of 
those  sealed  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel),  shall  be 
completed-  That  the  Messianic  application  is  al¬ 
most  exclusively  the  true  one  is  evident  both  from 
the  grand  comprehensiveness  of  the  promise,  and 
from  the  paucity  of  evidence  as  to  subsequent  re¬ 
union  to  any  extent  of  the  representatives  of  the 
two  kingdoms.  —  M.J 

Ver.  3.  —  Say  to  your  brethren,  Ammi,  and 
to  your  sisters,  Ruhamah.  According  to  some 
the  children  of  the  Prophet  are  addressed.  Those 
who  had  first  called  out  to  the  people  by  their  own 
names :  Not-ray-people !  and  Unfavored !  are  now 
to  call  ont  to  them  the  opposite,  the  son  to  his 
brethren,  the  daughter  to  her  sisters,  that  is,  to 
the  rest  of  the  Israelites.  According  to  others,  it 
is  the  people  who  obtain  mercy  that  are  addressed, 
whose  members  are  to  salute  one  another  with  the 
new  name  bestowed  on  them  by  God  (Hengsten- 
berg,  Keil,  Umbreit).  The  latter  is  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred.  For  the  verse  is  naturally  connected  with 
the  close  of  ver.  2,  and  it  should  therefore  present 
the  rejoicing  shouts  of  the  victors.  Their  victory 
is  to  them  a  pledge  of  their  acceptance  by  God, 
which  is  to  be  celebrated  by  these  joyful  shouts, 
according  to  the  requirement  of  the  ’Prophet,  •  or 
rather  of  God  through  him. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  One  of  the  most  profound  conceptions  of  the 
Old  Testament  is  that  which  regards  the  covenant 
relation  between  Jehovah  and  .Israel  as  a  mar¬ 
riage.  As  a  consequence,  Israel's  idolatry  and 
apostasy  from  God  appear  as  whoredom  or  adul¬ 


tery  ;  for  idols  are  paramours  as  contrasted  with 
Jehovah  the  hnsbana. 

The  fundamental  elements  of  this  conception 
aro  found  as  early  as  in  the  Pentateuch:  Ex. 
xxxiv.  14,  15;  Lev.  xvii.  7;  xx.  5,  6;  Num.  xiv. 
33  ;  (xv.  39) ;  Dcut.  xxxi.  16;  xxxii.  16,  21.  Ex. 
xxxiv.  14, 15  must  be  regarded  as  the  most  im¬ 
portant  and  the  fundamental  passage. 

Other  passages  are  Judges  ii.  17;  viii.  33;  I 
Kings  xiv.  24  ;  xv.  12;  xxii.  47  ;  2  Kings  ix.  22; 
xxiii.  7  ;  1  Chron.  vi.  25 ;  2  Chron.  xxi.  11,  13. 
Farther  in  the  Psalms  (if  we  leave  Ps.  xiv.  out  of 
the  question) ;  Ps.  lxxiii.  27 ;  cvi.  39. 

Such  passages  of  later  time,  as  those  from 
Chronicles,  naturally  presuppose  the  prophetic 
development  of  this  doctrine.  This  is  found  first 
in  our  Prophet,  who  has  made  that  conception  the 
fundamentaj  idea  of  his  discourses,  in  some  of 
which  it  is  directly  discussed,  while  it  permeates 
others  as  an  essential  principle  («.  g.,  in  chap.  xi.). 
On  the  ground  of  these  discourses  it  is  more  fully 
presented  by  Jeremiah  ^especially  chaps,  iii. ;  v.  7  ; 
xiii.  27,  etc.),  and  Ezekiel  (chaps,  xvi.-xxiii.).  It 
is  only  hinted  at  in  Isaiah  (cnaps.  i.  21  ;  liv.  5 ; 
lvii.  3;  lxii.  5).  It  is  not  met  with  in  the  other 
prophets.  For  Nahum  iii.  4  ff.  dbes  not  belong 
nere  (although  the  expressions  show  allusions  to 
our  prophet).  Nor  does  Is.  xxiii.  16  ff. ;  for  there 
it  is  not  idolatry  that  is  represented  by  the  whore¬ 
dom  of  Nineveh  and  Tyre.  In  addition,  on  the 
positive  side,  namely,  the  love  of  Jehovah  to  Israel, 
we  must  name  the  Song  of  Solomon,  which  bears 
besides,  unmistakable  allusions  to  our  Prophet. 
In  the  New  Testament  this  conception  returns, 
naturally  modified  in  form,  in  the  description  of 
the  great  Whore,  Rev.  xvii.  ff.  (embracing,  at  the 
same  time,  the  ideas  that  are  found  in  the  last- 
named  passages  concerning  great  and  commercial 
cities).  But  the  positive  notion  of  a  marriage  of 
Jehovah  to  his  people  is  found  again  in  a  New 
Testament  form  in  Eph.  v.  22  ff ,  though  there  in 
an  inverted  order ;  for  an  actual  marriage  is  first 
taken,  and  a  parallel  is  then  drawn  between  it  and 
the  relation  of  Christ  to  the  Church. 

For  the  meaning  and  significance  of  this  whole 
conception  of  Jehovah’s  relation  to  his  people,  our 
Prophet  is,  according  to  the  above  remarks,  the 
best  commentator  in  all  his  writings,  and  especial¬ 
ly  in  chap.  ii.  See  therefore  the  remarks  upon 
that  chapter. 

2.  “  God  will  not  be  mocked  ”  is  the  truth  which 
the  writings  of  the  Prophet,  written  in  letters  of 
flame,  bear  upon  their  front  in  the  announcement 
of  the  destroying  judgments  which  God  must  and 
will  inflict  upon  his  apostate  people.  The  mode 
of  this  announcement  in  onr  chapter  through  the 
three  children  with  symbolical  names,  is  full  of 
instruction.  The  very  fact  that  they  represent 
the  apostate  children  of  Israel  and  declare  by 
their  names  the  punishment  for  this  apostasy,  sets 
forth  unmistakably  the  close  connection  between 
sin  and  guilt,  namely,  that  punishment  is,  so  to 
speak,  attached  to  sin.  Ana  the  sudden  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  three  children  without  any  interval 
expresses  evidently  the  certainty  and  unavoidable¬ 
ness  of  the  infliction  of  the  divine  judgment.  The 
three  symbolic  names,  moreover,  were  given  for 
the  purpose  of  intensifying  and  emphasizing  the 
announcement  of  the  judgment.  If  the  first  name 
simply  presages  the  fact  of  a  retribution  by  an 
overwhelming  judgment,  the  second  unveils ’with 
terrible  clearness  its  ground  in  the  divine  nature : 
it  is  that  they  shall  no  more  find  compassion,  that 
God  has  turned  away  from  them.  And  the  result 
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of  all  this  is  that  the  nation  ceases  to  be  a  people 
of  God.  Thus  the  whole  significance  of  this  judg¬ 
ment  is  exhibited.  Destruction,  the  cessation  of 
mercy,  might  be  felt  by  any  other  people  or  king¬ 
dom;  but  with  the  people  of  God  its  influence 
was  different,  it  was  to  them  the  loss  of  its  special 
prerogative.  Such  a  judgment  has  therefore  a 
significance  which  is  not  merely  political  or  social 
hut  also  theocratic,  and  must  be  inflicted  with  a 
terrible  severity  elsewhere  unfelt. 

But  it  is  most  palpably  enounced  in  our  chap¬ 
ter  how  far  judgment  is  from  being  the  end  of 
.  God’s  ways  toward  his  people.  Immediately  after 
the  three  strokes  of  destruction,  so  to  speak,  had 
l»cen  dealt,  the  sun  of  divine  favor  breaks  forth 
from  the  darkest  clouds  of  divine  judgment  in  the 
brightest  splendor  of  words  of  deliverance,  as  three 
names  aro  again  sounded  forth  each  more  dis¬ 
tinctly  than  the  former.  This  great  ’transforma¬ 
tion  is  presented  without  the  least  preparation, 
evidently  as  an  enigma,  thus  exciting  the  greatest 
desire  for  its  solution.  The  connecting  link  be¬ 
tween  these  two  announcements  so  broadly  con¬ 
trasted  ;  namely,  on  the  side  of  God,  love,  in  which 
even  his  wrath  against  his  faithless  people  is 
rooted  —  if  Ho  were  indifferent  He  would  not  be 
angry,  —  and  on  the  side  of  man,  a  return  to  Him 
in  consequence  of  the  chastening  of  his  judg¬ 
ments,  is  not  yet  displaced  here.  This  is  done  by 
the  longer  exposition  given  in  the  following  chap¬ 
ter. 

3.  A  man  may  be  the  instrument  of  God  and, 
by  his  acts,  execute  his  will,  and  yet  be  rejected  : 
so  Jehu.  Our  position  is  determined  by  the  rela¬ 
tion  which  we  inwardly  bear  to  that  will,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  simple  truth  that  God  regards  the  heart, 
whether  we  make  the  desires  of  God  our  own  and 
are  willing  to  be  nothing  but  his  instruments  and 
to  serve  Him,  or  whether,  we  assert  and  claim  a 
place  for  our  own  interests,  and  thus  in  truth  seek 
our  own  will  and  not  the  will  of  God.  If  we  in 
this  seek  our  own  cuds,  the  result  is  inevitable ; 
our  execution  of  the  divine  will  is  impeded  and 
disturbed,  if  it  is  not  rather  only  a  seeming  fulfill¬ 
ment  and  our  labors  abortive. 

4.  The  New  Testament  conception  of  sonship 
with  God,  has  as  its  Old  Testament  correlative 
that  of  a  people  of  God.  This  places  God  in  a 
close,  unique  relation  to  men.  But  God  appears 
there  as  only  Lord  and  King,  though  bestowing 
blessings  and  offering  the  conditions  of  life ;  ana 
man,  to  whom  He  thus  stands  in  relation,  is  not 
the  individual  but  only  the  people  of  God  as  a 
whole.  Therefore  also  this  government  of  God 
has  for  one  of  its  aims  the  restoration  and  preser¬ 
vation  of  the  outward  conditions  of  national  exist¬ 
ence,  including  the  natural  basis  of  such  a  com¬ 
munity,  the  land  itself.  Under  the  New  Covenant 
there  is  also  a  people  of  God,  but  the  individuals, 
who  constitute  the  whole,  are  all  regarded  as  chil¬ 
dren  of  God. 

But  in  another  direction  the  Old  Testament  no¬ 
tion  of  a  people  of  God  tends  undeniably  towards 
the  New  Testament  conception  of  sonship,  and 
thus  shows  itself  to  be  a  germ  ever  developing 
with  living  power  as  the  earnest  of  its  fruit.  All 
Israel  appears  as  a  son  of  God  in  the  significant 
passage,  Ex.  xi.  22;  comp,  further  Hos.  xi.  1. 
The  Israelites  themselves  are  also  called  “  sons  of 
God,”  Deut.  xiv.  1  ;  xxxii.  19,  and  here  in  our 
chapter.  But  these  are  only  single  whispers,  and 
the  grand  distinction  must  not  be  overlooked,  that 
this  expression  is  applied  only  to  the  totality  of 
the  people,  even  wnen  it  relates  to  their  great 


multitude.  Moreover  our  passage  is  contained  in 
'  an  announcement  with  regard  to  the  future,  and 
i  we  must  hold  beyond  question  that  the  prophets 
1  go  beyond  the  stand-point  of  the  Old  Covenant. 
It  is  just  as  l’nul  declares  in  Gal.  iv.  1  ff.  Israel 
indeed  actually  held  the  position  of  sonship  to¬ 
ward  God,  but  8<rov  XP^y0 y  &  *c\rjpoy.  rfprids 
itrnv  ouSh  tiitupcpti  8o6\ov.  Only  the  incarnation 
of  the  Son  of  God  Himself  in  an  individual  per¬ 
son  could  confer  the  privilege  of  the  relation  of 
individual  and  personal  sonship  towards  God,  the 
viofcala  of  individual  personality. 

5.  How  is  the  promise  in  chap.  ii.  1-3  fulfilled  ? 
We  might  at  first  oe  inclined  to  seek  the  fulfillment 
in  the  return  of  the  people  from  Babylonish  Exile. 
For  that  event  certainly  marks  the  turning-point 
where  God’s  judgment  upon  his  people  reached 
its  end  and  his  favor  again  shone  upon  them.  But 
in  troth  we  cannot  yet  discern  the  accomplishment 
of  the  prophecy  in  that  event.  It  could  hardly  be 
the  subject  of  the  promise,  inasmuch  as  the  Prophet 
only  speaks  and  knows  here  of  a  judgment  npon 
the  Ten  Tribes.  But  if  a  return  from  the  As¬ 
syrian  Exile  and  a  consequent  reunion  with  the 
kingdom  of  Judah  had  taken  place,  we  might  ex¬ 
pect  to  see  in  these  events  a  fulfillment  of  the  prom¬ 
ise.  But  such  a  return  and  consequent  remission 
of  the  judgment  upon  the  kingdom  of  Israel  never 
took  place ;  and  the  return  from  the  Babylonish 
Exile  affected  that  kingdom  but  very  slightly, 
and  brought  about  only  to  a  very  small  degree  a 
season  of  deliverance.  God’s  favor  returned,  in¬ 
deed,  inasmuch  as  this  period  was  an  assurance 
that  God  had  not  utterly  rejected  his  people,  and 
the  hope  of  the  fulfillment  of  the  prophetic  prom¬ 
ises  became  so  much  the  brighter.  But  it  was  not 
the  fulfillment  itself.  No;  to  arrive  at  that  we 
have  only  to  look  at  our  promise  a  little  more 
closely. 

Before  the  eye  of  the  Prophet  there  is  evidently 
standing  here  a  picture  of  a  people  of  Israel,  not 
only  innumerably  increased  and  united  into  one 
kingdom,  but  also  actually  realizing  the  idea  of  a 
people  of  God  (“  sons  of  the  living  God  ”).  That 
is,  the  time  which  he  promises  is  in  his  mind  di¬ 
rectly  the*  “  time  of  fulfillment,”  which  we,  upon 
the  ground  of  other  prophecies,  since  Iiosea  him¬ 
self  scarcely  speaks  of  the  Messiah  (not  even  in 
chap.  iii.  5),  must  designate  the  Messianic.  Hence 
we  can  in  no  case  seek  the  fulfillment  in  events 
which  transpired  before  the  advent  of  the  Messiah. 

But  now  the  Messiah  has  come  in  Jesus  of  Naz¬ 
areth.  Is  this  promise  of  prophecy  already  ful¬ 
filled  ?  Is  this  picture  of  the  future  already  real¬ 
ized?  If  we  keep  to  the  words  of  the  Text  we 
must  answer,  No. 

In  fact  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  did  not  bring 
for  Israel,  as  a  whole,  the  time  of  deliverance,  but 
on  account  of  its  guilt,  rather  a  time  of  rejection, 
and  the  consequence  was  the  infliction  of  a  new 
and  still  more  complete  judgment.  It  is  quite 
clear  also  that  we  cannot  find  the  fulfillment  of  the 

E  resent  promise  in  the  acceptance  of  the  Messiah 
y  the  comparatively  few  who  did  accept  Him. 
Must  we  then  say  that  God  did  indeed  design  for 
the  people  in  the  Messiah  6uch  blessings  as  are 
here  promised ;  but  that,  since  they  rejected  Him, 
the  promised  time  will  never  be  tlieirs  ?  In  one 
respect  this  is  perfectly  true.  But  we  cannot  rest 
satisfied  with  it.  The  prophetic  promise  with  all 
its  rich  fullness  of  meaning  would  then  simply  fall 
to  the  ground. 

But  still  more  unjustifiable  is  the  assumption 
that  the  promise  is  to  be  regarded  as  only  sus- 
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pended  for  the  people  of  Israel  daring  the  time  of 
their  obduracy,  and  to  expect  its  fulfillment  in  that 
nation  when  it  shall  be  converted  to  the  Messiah. 
For  this  opinion,  though  so  much  favored  of  late, 
simply  holds  mechanically  and  restrictively  to  the 
letter,  with  a  complete  misconception  of  the  nature 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  and  their  mutual 
relations,  and  of  the  higher  plane  to  which  divine 
Revelation  rose  with  Christ,  and  supposes  it  pos¬ 
sible  that  Revelation  could  retreat  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  fulfillment  to  that  of  the  Old  Testament 
preparation,  where  Israel  as  a  people  represented 
the  kingdom  of  God.  It  would  assume  also  that 
allusion  was  made  to  the  one  kingdom  only,  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  children  of  Judah  and  children  of  Israel 
was  lost  by  the  extinction  of  the  whole  kingdom, 
even  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  independently  of 
the  consummation  of  the  reunion  under  one  head 
here  promised.  And  therefore  a  promise  which 
takes  that  division  for  granted  and  holds  out  the 
prospect  of  its  removal  and  conversion  into  a 
higher  unity,  cannot  be  regarded  as  one  whose  ful¬ 
fillment  (according  to  the  plain  sense  of  the  words) 
is  still  to  he  expected ;  or  is  that  division  of  the 
two.  kingdoms,  which  no  longer  exist,  yet  to  take 
places  in  order  that  it  may  at  some  time  be  re¬ 
moved  ?  If  we  have  to  give  up  the  main  posi¬ 
tion  of  this  assumption  of  a  literal  fulfillment  yet 
to  he  accomplished,  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  lm- 
jiossibility,  all  support  is  taken  away  from  the  no¬ 
tion  that  the  promise  will  be  realized  in  and  for 
the  people  of  Israel  upon  the  soil  of  the  Holy 
Land.  It  falls  to  pieces  from  internal  weakness. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  dreaming  of  a  future  ful¬ 
fillment  in  the  literal  sense,  we  must  rather  sav, 
that  the  Prophet  knows  of  a  people  of  God  only 
in  the  form  of  Israel,  and  hence  what  he  hopes 
and  promises  for  the  people  of  God  he  hopes 
and  promises  for  Israel,  and  in  the  form  condi¬ 
tioned  by  Israel's  history.  But  it  has  become 
clear  to  us  under  the  New  Testament  through 
Christ :  Israel  was  only  a  type,  necessary  for  its 
time  and  chosen  by  God,  of  the  true  people  of 
God,  only  a  shell  which  contained  the  kernel  in 
the  mean  while,  but  at  the  same  time  was  also  to 
protect  it  until  the  time  of  its  maturity.  But  the 
shell  was  too  small  and  must  be  burst ;  the  kernel 
had  not  and  has  not  sufficient  room,  and  it  would 
be  reversing  the  order  of  things,  after  the  kernel  is 
laid  bare  to  retain  the  shell,  it  is  not  the  outward 
Israel  that  is  God's  people;  it  was  just  the  period 
of  its  ruin,  just  the  rejection  of  the  Messiah  at  his 
coming  by  the  external  Israel  that  opened  the  way 
for  this.  It  was  made  clear  that  a  people  as  such 
was  insufficient  for  this  high  calling,  to  be  the 
chosen  people  of  God,  as  the  prophets  themselves 
distinguished  more  and  more  between  the  mere 
external  Israel  and  the  true  Israel,  and  saw  the 
heathen  coming  to  Zion  and  entering  the  breach. 
And  though  Israel  is  still  held  as  the  central  point, 
the  fulfillment  is  not  in  outward  form,  but  ideally, 
inasmuch  as  Christ  came  the  “  Saviour  of  the 
Jews ;  ”  Israel  therefore  remaining  the  root  in 
which  the  others  were  engrafted.  We  can  under¬ 
stand  now  the  promise  of  the  innumerable  increase 
(chap.  ii.  1 ).  Literally  it  would  apply  to  the  people 
of  Israel,  but  can  only  apply  to  them  as  the  people 
of  God ;  and  even  though  the  older  prophets  say 
nothing  as  yet  of  the  csdling  of  the  Gentiles,  as 
Micah  and  Isaiah  do,  we  have  now  assuredly  a 
right  to  abandon  the  notion  of  an  increase  of  the 
external  Israel,  and  to  see  the  fulfillment  in  the 
founding  of  a  people  of  God  by  Christ  just  in  the 


time  of  the  final  ruin  of  Israel,  who  have  become, 
especially  by  the  conversion  of  the  heathen,  a 
numberless  multitude,  and  will  become  still  more 
numerous.  Then  the  reunion  of  the  divided  king¬ 
doms  is  an  essential  element  in  the  Messianic  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  future  held  up  in  prophocy,  as  this 
very  passage  shows.  This  is  altogether  natural, 
j  Since  prophecy  knows  a  people  of  God  only  in 
the  form  of  the  people  of  Israel,  it  was  necessary, 
if  salvation  was  to  be  brought  by  the  reign  of  tie 
Messiah,  that  the  breach,  so  harmful  to  God's  peo¬ 
ple,  and  the  fruitful  source,  even  more  than  the 
consequence,  of  apostasy  from  Jehovah,  should  be 
removed.  If  Israel  was  to  be  described  as  be¬ 
coming  converted  to  God,  it  must  also  be  repre¬ 
sented  as  returning  to  its  unity  nnder  the  divinely 
chosen  House  of  David.  This  element  also  in 
the  promise  belongs  naturally  to  its  form,  the  form 
which  it  must  naturally  assume  under  the  Old 
Covenant.  As  in  the  New  Testament  it  was  de¬ 
clared  that  the  outward  Israel  was  not  to  consti¬ 
tute  God's  people  for  all  time,  this  element  lost  its 
significance ;  we  cannot  expect  a  literal  fulfillment 
of  this  promise,  but  the  idea  which  lies  at  its 
foundation  has  been  and  is  being  realized,  that  is, 
the  idea  of  the  real  unity  of  God’s  people  under 
one  head  of  the  house  of  David,  who  was,  how¬ 
ever.  more  than  the  son  of  David,  namely,  under 
Christ.  These  promises  have  thus  a  higher  range 
than  the  Prophet  conceives,  and  find  their  fulfill¬ 
ment  in  a  far  higher  sense  than  he  hopes,  and  as 
they  are  thus  more  than  mere  human  aspirations 
and  pious  wishes,  they  are  seen  to  proceed  from 
the  Spirit  of  God,  who  preformed  and  prevised 
the  New  Covenant  in  the  Old.  So  little  does  this 
view  do  away  with  the  divine  authority  of  the 
prophetic  word,  that  it  is  rather  its  only  real  attes¬ 
tation  and  adequate  expression,  unlike  the  other 
liferalizing  view  disproved  above. 

But  if  the  reproach  of  spiritualizing  should  be 
brought  against  this  conception,  our  defense  is  that 
we  only  spiritualize  in  reference  to  Old  Testament 

Kromises,  along  with  the  Apostles,  and  would  not 
e  more  realistic  than  they,  wh6  (i  Pet.  ii.  10; 
Rom.  ix.  25,  26),  although  fully  aware  of  the  lit¬ 
eral  sense  of  our  passages,  yet  do  expressly  refer 
them  to  the  conversion  of  the  heathen.  Peter  in 
the  same  connection  (ver.  9)  seta  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  people  of  God,  Christians,  directly  in  the 
place  of  those  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  therefore 
the  former  are  now  the  true  Israel.  This  exten¬ 
sion  with  reference  to  the  heathen  is  also  quite 
consequent.  If  the  words :  not  my  people,  were 
once  pronounced  over  Israel,  it  was  because  they 
had  sunk  quite  to  the  level  of  the  heathen.  And 
if  they  are  to  be  received  again,  they  would  be  re¬ 
ceived  just  as  those  who  had  actually  become  like 
heathen  ;  and  it  is  no  longer  right  to  exclude  the 
heathen,  who  are  behind  them  in  no  respect.  But 
there  is  this  difference  between  the  reacceptauce 
and  the  first  choice.  When  the  Israelites  were 
chosen  they  were  not  in  positive  opposition  to  God, 
but  now  they  are  so ;  and  therefore  a  longer  exclu¬ 
sion  of  the  heathen  would  be  a  particularizing  to 
a  greater  extent  than  their  disciplinary  training 
demanded ;  it  would  be  a  violation  of  justice.  For 
the  rest:  Paul  declares  clearly  that  Israel  itself 
shall  not  be  excluded  (Rom.  xi.  26).  Only  thus 
should  the  people  of  God  attain  to  its  full  increase 
(And  surely,  in  the  fact  of  the  preservation  of  Is¬ 
rael  in  its  nationality  even  nnder  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  we  may  see  a  promise  of  this  conversion, 
although  that  wonderful  preservation  by  God’s 
providence  is  to  be  regarded  in  its  most  patent  aa- 
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pect  as  a  part  of  the  judgment  decreed  upon  Israel 
t>y  God.  It  is  preserved  as  a  living  witness  of  the 
rejection  decreed  by  God  on  account  of  its  unbe¬ 
lief  and  rejection  of  the  Messiah.)  Only  Paul 
says  not  a  word,  when  promising  Israel's  conver¬ 
sion,  that  would  lead  us  to  think  that  a  people  of 
God,  jcot*  will  be  continued,  not  a  word  of 

the  “  glory  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,"  though  his 
heart  beat  so  warmly  (comp.  chap,  ix.)  towards 
his  nation  in  its  outward  sense. 

Finally  we  have  only  further  to  remark  that  in 
our  references  to  the  Messianic  period  inaugurated 
by  Christ,  as  the  time  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  pro¬ 
phetic  promises,  “  Messianic  time  ”  is  taken  in  the 
fullest  sense  of  the  term,  and  the  whole  course 
of  the  New  Testament  dispensation,  from  its 
foundation  to  its  completion,  is  regarded  as  one 
whole,  so  that  we  have  not  yet  attained  to  the  per¬ 
fect  fulfillment,  although  the  promises  of  prophecy 
have  been  undergoing  their  realization  since  the 
time  of  Christ.  “  For  it  doth  not  yet  appear  what 
we  shall  be."  The  fulfillment  is  not  yet  complete, 
but  we  stand  in  expectation  of  it.  This  perfect 
realization  consists  least  in  the  literal  fulfillment 
with  respect  to  the  external  Israel  alone,  but  it  too,' 
in  so  far  as  it  is  converted  to  the  Messiah,  will  have 
a  share  in  the  complete  salvation  ready  for  all  who 
will  be  converted  to  God  through  Christ. 


HOMILKTIOAL  AND.  PRACTICAL. 


Ver.  2.  Starke  :  All  departure  from  God's 
Word  and  from  true  religion  is  a  spiritual  whore¬ 
dom.  Blessed  are  they  who  beware  of  this  ! 

Ver.  4.  Starks  :  As  a  good  intention  without 
God's  counsel  does  not  make  a  cause  good,  so  it 
cannot  be  said  that  the  divine  will  has  been  ful¬ 
filled,  when  it  has  been  executed  with  a  perverted 
heart  and  not  in  accordance  with  the  divine  pur¬ 
poses.  (Comp,  the  Doctrinal  and  Ethical  section, 
No.  3.) 

Wurt.  Summ.  :  God's  wrath  often  falls  upon 
posterity,  and  they  must  suffer  for  the  sins  of  their 
forefathers,  if  they  walk  in  their  evil  footsteps 
(Ex.  xx.  5). 

Tub.  Bible  :  Public  sins  of  a  whole  nation  or  of 


its  kings  and  princes  are  followed  by  a  general  judg¬ 
ment  of  God,  by  which  whole  lands  are  destroyed. 

[Pussy  :  So  awful  a  thing  it  is  to  be  the  instru¬ 
ment  of  God  in  punishing  or  reproving  others  if 
we  do  not  by  his  grace  keep  our  own  hearts  and 
hands  pure  from  sin.  —  M.] 

Ver.  6.  W urt.  Summ.  :  Behold  here  the  sever¬ 
ity  of  the  divine  wrath.  God  is  certainly  compas¬ 
sionate,  but  his  compassion  is  regulated  by  his  holy 
righteousness.  His  compassion  exceeds  all  human 
petitions  and  understanding ;  but  his  wrath  goes 
beyond  all  human  reckoning.  Men  may  keep  on 
sinning  against  our  beloved  God  too  long,  so  that 
when  He  has  waited  long  exhorting  them  to  re¬ 
pentance,  and  they  do  not  follow  Him,  his  words 
at  last  are:  “ Lo-Ruhamah  Lo-Ammi."  Beware 
of  this  and  do  not  defer  your  repentance;  for 
God  may  soon  become  as  angry  as  He  was  merci¬ 
ful. 

Ver.  7.  Cramer  :  When  human  help  ceases, 
divine  help  begins.  He  is  not  limited  to  the  use 
of  means,  but  is  Himself  our  Help  and  Shield. 

[Burroughs:  The  more  immediate  the  hand 
of  God  appears  in  his  mercy  to  his  people,  the 
more  sweet  and  precious  ought  that  mercy  then  to 
be.  Dulcius  ex  t pao  fonte.  Created  mercies  are  the 
most  perfect  mercies. — M.J 


Starke  :  Woe  to  him  whose  God  the  Lord  will 
no  longer  be.  Let  men  therefore  beware  lest  by 
presumptuous  sin  they  trifle  away  all  intercourse 
with  God. 

Rieger  :  When  God  thus  renounces  those  who 
were  his  people,  it  is  much  more  lamentable  than 
any  severance  between  those  who  are  married  or 
betrothed.  “  I  will  be  your  God  and  ye  shall  be 
my  people,"  was  the  formula  of  the  covenant. 
They  had  broken  the  last  condition  by  their  unbe¬ 
lief  ;  and  thus  they  stirred  up  the  Lord  to  anger 
so  that  He  renounced  the  first.  Yet  He  has  not 
expressly  retracted  the  whole  formula  of  the  cov¬ 
enant.  He  did  not  say  :  I  will  not  be  your  God, 
but  He  cut  short  his  words  in  anger :  1  will  not 
be  yours.  Thus  room  is  left  for  that  mercy  which 
shall  awake  anew  for  them.  1 

Ver.  9.  The  threateuings  are  indeed  terrible  : 
but  how  merciful  it  was  in  God  to  announce  the 
judgment  before  it  comes ;  and  the  plainer  and 
more  striking  these  threatenings  are  the  greater 
the  mercy.  This  is  a  ground  for  hoping  that  the 
judgment  will  be  averted. 

Chap.  ii.  ver.  1.  This  is  the  order  and  method 
of  God\  dealings :  He  slays,  not  that  He  may  keep 
under  the  power  of  death,  but  that  He  may  bring 
to  repentance.  Thus  He  dispersed  Israel  among 
the  heathen,  and  without  any  compassion  and 
mercy,  as  it  seemed  to  outward  observation,  re¬ 
jected  them  utterly.  For  the  Ten  Tribes  have  not 
yet  returned  to  their  own  land.  But  how  abun¬ 
dantly  has  God  compensated  to  them  this  misfor¬ 
tune  1  For  those  who  were  scattered  among  the 
heathen,  He  gathered  again  by  the  Gospel,  and  so 
gathered  them  that  a  great  multitude  of  the  heathen 
came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
along  with  the  remnant  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel. 
He  points  the  people  of  Israel  to  this  compensa¬ 
tion,  that  they  may  not  despond  in  such  affliction, 
as  we  also  assuage,  by  the  hope  of  the  future  glory, 
prepared  for  us  by  the  death  of  Christ,  the  sor- 
rows  of  those  calamities  which  we  see  before  our 
eyes. 

[Burroughs  :  If  wo  expect  God  to  be  a  living 
God  to  us,  it  becomes  us  not  to  have  dead  hearts  in 
his  service.  If  God  be  active  for  our  good,  let  ns 
be  active  for  his  honor.  —  M.] 

Ver.  2.  Starke  :  The  Church  of  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament  has  only  one  Head,  who  is  Christ.  Blessed 
are  we  if  we  cleave  to  and  follow  Him  1 

[Matthew  Henry  :  To  believe  in  Christ  is  to 
appoint  Him  to  ourselves  for  our  Head,  that  is,  to 
consent  to  God's  appointment  and  willingly  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  his  guidance  and  appointment;  and  this  in 
concurrence  and  communion  with  all  good  Chris¬ 
tians  who  make  Him  their  Head ;  so  that  though 
they  are  many,  yet  in  Him  they  are  one,  and  so 
become  one  with  each  other.  Qui  convemunt  in  a/i~ 
quo  teriio  inter  $e  convemunt.  —  M.]. 

Ver.  3.  The  prophet  gives  the  best  application 
of  the  names  wnich  Goa  bade  him  apply  to  his 
children  in  order  that  the  Christian  Church  may 
be  convinced  thereby  that  all  the  former  things  are 
reversed,  that  wrath  is  done  away,  and  that  the 
unfathomable  compassion  and  mercy  of  God  stand 
open  to  every  man.  For  bow  should  God,  after  He 
gave  his  son,  not  with  Him  have  given  all  things  ? 
This  word  “  say  "  belongs  to  the  office  of  public 
preaching.  We  are  to  understand  by  it  that  the 
servants  of  God  in  the  New  Testament  are  com¬ 
manded  to  comfort  believers,  and  to  declare  to 
them  that  they  stand  in  mercy  and  are  a  people  of 
God. 

[Pusey  :  The  words  “  my  people  ”  are  words  of 
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hope  in  prophecy ;  they  become  words  of  joy  in 
each  stage  of  fulfillment.  They  are  words  of  mu¬ 
tual  joy  and  gratulation  when  obeyed ;  they  are 


words  of  encouragement  until  obeyed.  God  is  rec¬ 
onciled  to  us,  ana  willeth  that  we  should  be  recon¬ 
ciled  to  Him.  —  M.]. 


Fuller  Discourse  of  Jehovah  Concerning  His  Adulterous  Spouse,  Israel* 

Chapter  II.  4-25. 

A.  Complaint  and  Threatening  of  Punishment. 

Verses  4-15. 

4  Plead  with  your  mother,  plead  ! 

For  she  is  not  my  wife 

And  I  am  not  her  husband, 

That  she  put  away  her  whoredom  from  before  her 
And  her -adultery  from  between  her  breasts. 

5  Lest  I  strip  her  naked,* 

And  place  her  as  (she  was  in)  the  day  of  her  birth, 

And  make  her  like  the  wilderness, 

And  set  her  (so  as  to  be)  like  a  barren  land, 

And  slay  her  with  hunger. 

6  And  on  her  children  I  will  not  have  mercy, 

For  they  are  children  of  whoredom 

7  Because  their  mother  has  committed  whoredom 
And  she  that  bore  them  has  caused  shame, 

Because  she  said :  I  will  go  after  my  lovers, 

Who  furnished  my  bread  and  my  water, 

My  wool  and  my  flax, 

My  oil  and  my  (pleasant)  drinks. 

8  Therefore  behold  I  am  hedging  up  thy  way  with  thorns, 

And  will  wall  up  a  wall  [rate  a  wail  before  her] 

And  she  will  not  find  her  paths. 

9  And  she  will  pursue  her  lovers  and  not  overtake  them 
And  will  seek  them  and  not  find ; 

And  she  will  say  :  I  will  go  and  return  to  my  former  husband, 

For  (it  was)  better  with  me  then  than  now. 

10  And  she  did  not  know  that  I  gave  her 
The  corn  and  the  wine  and  the  oil, 

And  that  I  increased  for  her  silver  and  gold, 

(Which)  they  used  for  Baal. 

1 1  Therefore  will  I  take  back  my  corn  in  its  time 
And  my  wine  in  its  season, 

And  snatch  away  my  wool  and  my  flax 
(Which  was)  to  cover  her  nakedness,. 

1 2  And  then  will  I  uncover  her  shame 
In  the  eyes  of  her  lovers, 

And  none  will  deliver  her  from  jny  hands. 

13  And  I  will  bring  to  an  end  all  her  joy ; 

Her  feast-making,  her  new-moons,  her  sabbaths, 

And  all  her  festivals. 

14  And  will  lay  waste  her  vine  and  her  fig  tree 
Of  which  she  said  :  they  are  my  reward 
Which  my  lovers  gave  to  mo : 

And  will  make  her  a  forest, 

And  the  beast  of  the  field  will  devour  her. 
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15  And  I  will  visit  upon  her  the  days  of  the  Baals ; 

To  which  she  burnt  incense, 

And  (then)  put  on  her  ring  and  her  jewels, 

And  went  after  her  lovers, 

And  forgot  me,  saith  Jehovah. 

B.  The  Punishment  leads  to  Conversion ,  and  thus  to  the  glorious  Renewal  of  the  Mar¬ 
riage  Contract  between  Jehovah  and  Israel. 

Verses  16-25. 

16  Therefore,  behold,  I  am  alluring  her, 

And  will  lead  her  into  the  wilderness 
And  speak  unto  her  heart  [speak  with  comfort]. 

17  And  I  will  give  her  her  vineyards  from  thence, 

And  the  Valley  of  Achor  as  a  door  of  hope, 

And  she  will  answer  then  as  in  the  days  of  her  youth, 

As  in  the  day  of  her  comiug  up  from  the  land  of  Egypt. 

18  And  it  will  be  in  that  day,  saith  the  Lord, 

Thou  wilt  call :  My  husband, 

And  thou  wilt  no  more  call  me  :  My  Baal. 

19  And  I  will  remove  the  names  of  the  Baals  from  her  mouth, 

And  they  shall  no  more  be  remembered  by  their  name, 

20  And  I  will  make  for  them  in  that  day  a  covenant 
With  the  beast  of  the  field, 

And  with  the  birds  of  heaven, 

And  the  creeping  things  of  the  earth, 

And  bow  and  sword  and  war  will  I  destroy  from  the  land, 

And  make  them  dwell  in  security. 

21  And  I  will  betroth  thee  to  me  for  ever, 

And  betroth  thee  to  me  in  righteousness  and  justice, 

And  in  mercy  and  in  compassion ; 

22  And  betroth  thee  to  me  in  faithfulness,  B 

And  thou  shalt  know  Jehovah. 

23  And  it  will  be  in  that  day, 

I  will  answer,  saith  the  Lord, 

Will  answer  the  heavens, 

And  they  will  answer  the  earth, 

.  24  And  the  earth  will  answer  the  corn  and  the  wine  and  the  oil, 

And  they  will  answer  Jezreel  [God’s  lowing] 

25  And  I  will  sow  her  for  myself  in  the  land, 

And  favor  44  Unfavored,” 

And  say  to  “  Not-my-people  ” : 

“Thou  art  my  people,” 

And  they  shall  say  :  44  My  God.” 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL.  , 

1  Ver.  4.  —  aw.  Ary.  =3  Flint  regards  it  at  signifying  objects  of  idolatrous  worship,  thaw 

fore :  little  images,  which  are  represented  as  being  carried  upon  the  breast.  [But  this  is  opposed  to  the  parallel  expres¬ 
sion,  E'yUt,  which,  as  Heogstenberg  says,  is  evidently  to  be  taken  as  the  species  (adultery)  of  which  the  other 
(whoredoms,  acts  of  unohastity)  is  the  genus.  As  illustrating  the  fitness  of  this  picture,  Manger  compares  Es.  xxiii.  8, 
and  Horace,  Orf.,  1.,  19,  7,  8.  —  M.) 

[*  Ver.  8-  —  n  **7$1.  J.  H.  Michaells  and  Jahn  point  in  their  editions  tun  wall ,  and  this  reading,  Heng* ten- 

berg  assumes,  without  any  discussion,  to  be  oorrect.  But  there  is  an  obrious  u ns ol tableness  in  this.  The  wall  oould 
not  be  represented  as  being  "  her  ”  wall  unless  it  were  conceived  of  as  existing  before  the  action  on  the  part  of  Jehovah, 
which  action  was  to  make  the  wall.  —  M.J 
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pv«r.u.-rriD5b,  (which  were)  to  cover.  Soch  so  ellipsis  it  quite  women  The  rendering  of  the  LXX. 
rov  |d |  jcsAvwTctv,  convejri  the  tense,  but  is  not  *  translation.  It  was  quite  unnecessary  for  Newcome,  Horsley,  Booth* 
royd,  and  others  following  Hoobigant,  who  was  misled  by  the  LXX.,  to  change  the  *3  into  2J5.— M.] 

4  Ter.  14.  —  n^HS.  This  is  usually  derived  from  77271,  as  also  is  the  usual  synonym,  |3nfit  fiengeteoberg 

labors  to  prove  the  derivation  of  both  words  from  ^fl3  and  its  1st  fut.  :  a  "  I-wUl-gire-tbee,”  similar  to  our  w  forget- 
me-not.”  The  absence  of  daghesh- forte  in  both  nouns  would  seem  to  prove  the  unteuablenees  of  this  hypothesis.  — M.J 

6  Ter.  17.  —  nnp37.  Some  take  thi  from  77327,  to  be  bowed  down,  here :  to  be  humble.  But  this  does  not  suit 

the  sense  of  the  verse.  Besides,  712207  would  then  «■  DO?. 


KXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

This  chapter  is  the  essential  supplement  to  chap, 
i.  It  contains,  in  a  more  discursive  style,  an  ex¬ 
position,  justifying  and  elucidating  that  which  in 
chap.  i.  was  presented  only  as  a  theme,  and  in 
some  parts  even  enigmatically  in  its  brief  sentences. 
The  complaint  and  threatening  of  destroying  judg¬ 
ments  were  uttered  without  any  preparation  ;  and 
still  more  suddenly  were  they  followed  immediately 
by  as  glorious  an  announcement  of  salvation.  Chap, 
i.  must  thus  excite  inquiries,  not  so  much  through 
the  symbolical  representation  of  the  first  part,  as 
by  these  unexpected  utterances,  inquiries  which  de¬ 
mand  an  answer.  Such  answer  is  given  by  the 
Lord  Himself  in  chap.  ii.  4  if.,  in  a  longer  dis¬ 
course.  This  is  now  altogether  based  upon  the 
conception  of  Israel  as  an  nnchaste  wife,  which  was 
only  indicated  in  chap.  i.  and  then  disappeared,  and 
is  developed  in  two  sections,  of  threatening  and  of 
promise.  A  complaint  is  first  raised  against  the 
unchaste  wife,  and  then  the  course  of  punishment 
is  figuratively  described,  which,  however,  is  seen 
to  be  really  a  chastening  with  the  view  to  conver¬ 
sion  from  idolatry.  This  conversion  itself  is  prom¬ 
ised,  and  the  way  thus  prepared  for  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  salvation.  Israel,  returning  as  penitently 
as  a  wife  to  her  husband,  finds  mercy  with  God. 
So  the  close,  ver.  24  f.,  returns  expressly  to  chap. 
i.-ii.  3,  and  the  discourse  is  thus  shown  to  be  most 
closely  connected  with  that  section. 

The  complaint  and  announcement  of  punish¬ 
ment  occupy  vers.  4-15.  The  discourse  takes  a 
turn  with  ver.  16.  The  declaration  of  deliverance 
is  introduced  by  the  announcement  of  conversion, 
and  from  ver.  20  onwards  becomes  a  glorious  prom¬ 
ise. 

A.  Vers.  4-15.  Complaint ,  and  Announcement 
of  Punishment. 

Vers.  4-6.  Plead  with  your  mother — for 
they  are  children  of  whoredom.  Tho  person 
who  makes  the  demand  is  naturally  Jenovah. 
Those  who  are  addressed  are  not  the  children  of 
the  Prophet,  chap.  i.  4  if.  (Kurtz),  but  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  adulterous  spouse,  Israel  (and  there¬ 
fore  those  who  are  designated  children  of  whore¬ 
dom,  chap.  i.  2).  These  children  are  distinguished 
ideally  from  their  mother,  because  Israel  is  from 
one  point  of  view  regarded  as  the  spouse.  Israel 
viewed  as  a  unit  i9  the  mother:  the  children  then 
represent  the  individual  Israelites  ( the  mother  can 
not  be  conceived  as  existing  without  the  children). 
The  children  are  now  to  plead  with  their  mother. 
But  this  does  not  mean  that  a  part  of  Israel  did 
not  serve  idols,  so  that  the  better  disposed  among 
the  people  would  be  addressed  (Keil,  et  at.).  This 
would  conflict  with  what  has  been  said  of  the  rela¬ 
tion  between  the  mother  and  the  children.  The 
children  are  conceived  6f  ns  those  who  hare  to 
dread  misfortune  on  account  of  the  prevailing 


“  whoredom."  They,  in  fact,  however,  represent 
just  what  the  mother  does ;  they  are  to  suffer  the 
same  punishment  with  her,  thongh  in  ver.  6  the 
punishment  is  as  yet  only  mentioned  expressly  as 
that  about  to  fall  upon  the  children.  But  the 'dis¬ 
tinction  made  between  the  mother  and  the  children 
is  only  a  rhetorical  mode  of  presentation  resorted 
to  for  the  purpose  of  casting  upon  the  mother, 
through  the  children,  the  reproach  that  she  by  her 
conduct  was  bringing  misfortune  upon  them)  and 
thus  persuading  her  to  abandon  her  lewdness.  Not 
as  though  the  children  had  acted  differently  from 
the  mother,  but  now  when  the  punishment  is  to  be 
presented,  the  complaint  is  naturally  directed 
against  the  latter.  For  if  the  children  have  sinned, 
they  have  followed  their  mother  in  doing  so.  She  is 
the  really  guilty  one  in  this  punishment.  The  chil¬ 
dren  are  comparatively  innocent,  and  have  been 
only  seduced,  and  yet  they  must  suffer  like  their 
mother !  And  then  they  must  participate  in  the 
sufferings  which  the  mother  endures  for  her  own 
sins.  They  are  therefore  tho  ones  who  should  he 
represented  as  pleading  with  the  mother.  This 
mode  of  representation  is  not  pursued  beyond  the 
beginning  of  the  chapter.  For  she  is  not  my 
wife,  expresses  well  the  sin  of  the  mother.  It  is  as 
though  Jehovah  had  said  :  “  It  is  her  sin  that  she 
deports  herself  as  one  who  could  not  be  my  wife, 
ana  whose  husband  I  could  not  be,  and  I  cannot 
look  upon  myself  any  more  as  her  husband."  The 
next  member  of  the  verse  shows  the  cause  of  this 
feeling,  for  it  is  the  conduct  of  the  mother  that  gives 
occasion  to  the  children  to  upbraid  her.  The  pun¬ 
ishment  would  be :  I  know  her  no  longer  as  my 
wife,  and  will  be  her  husband  no  longer.  But  pun¬ 
ishment  is  not  introduced  before  ver.  5 — 

The  involves  the  demand  to  cease  from  the 

C resent  conduct.  This  conduct  is  “  whoredom," 
ut  in  the  case  of  a  wife  it  is  also  more,  it  is  “  adul¬ 
tery."  From  her  face  —  from  between  her 
breasts.  The  whoredom  (idolatry)  of  Israel  is 
thus  not  secret,  but  is  done  openly.'  Israel  is  like 
a  public  barefaced  whore,  who  displays  her  profes¬ 
sion  in  her  face  and  (bared)  breasts. 


Ver.  5.  Tho  demand  is  supported  by  calling  at¬ 
tention  to  the  punishment  Lest  I  strip  her 
naked.  This  is  perhaps  connected  with  the  fore¬ 
going  so  as  to  =  as  a  punishment  for  the  shame¬ 
less  exposure  of  her  person  which  she  wantonly 
practices,  strip  her  bare  in  a  way  she  does  not  like 
and  of  which  she  would  be  ashamed.  Divested 
'of  the  figure  the  expression  would  mean:  lest  I 
take  from  her  everything  that  I  have  given  her 
and  reduce  her  to  the  condition  in  which  she  was 
before  I  delivered  her  and  made  her  what  she  now 
is  (corap.  Ezek.  xvi.  4  ff.)  The  prophet  now  turns 
to  this  earlier  condition  with  the  words :  as  in 
the  day  of  her  birth.  Primarily  this  is  an  image 
of  nakedness  =  like  a  new-born  child,  but  not  sim- 
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ply  =  without  clothing  bat  =  divested  of  every¬ 
thing,  stripped  of  all  she  can  call  her  own.  Thus 
was  Israel  on  the  day  of  its  birth.  Tbis  birth 
took  place  when  Israel  whs  chosen  to  be  the  people 
of  God.  According  to  chap.  xi.  1,  this  was  done 
in  Egypt  Israel  was  there  naked,  for  it  dwelt  as 
an  oppressed  nation  of  slaves  without  a  country. 
And  make  her  like  a  wilderness,  that  is,  reduce 
her  to  a  situation  where  the  necessaries  of  life  arc 
wanting  as  they  are  to  those  in  a  desert,  so  that 
they  die  of  hunger ;  and  like  a  parched  land,  that 
is,  a  place  in  which  there  is  no  water,  so  that  she 
may  die  of  thirst.”  This  dying  of  thirst  is  only 
mentioned  because  her  situation  is  compared  to  a 
desert ;  and  the  general  sense  is  =  reduce  her  to  a 
situation  of  utter  destitution  from  a  condition  of 
great  abundance.  A  reference  to  Israel’s  sojourn 
in  the  desert  cannot  be  well  disproved  (as  by  Keil) 
along  with  the  mention  of  the  day  of  her  birth. 
Israel,  it  is  true,  was  supplied  with  food  and  water 
by  God.  But  the  desert  itself  had  neither  food 
nor  drink,  as  Israel  felt  only  too  keenly.  And 
that  desert  is  an  image  of  the  condition  to  which 
Israel  is  to  be  reduced  by  God. 

Ver.  6.  And  will  not  hare  compassion  upon 
her  children.  This  verse  is  in  sense  still  depend¬ 
ent  upon  of  ver.  5.  The  want  of  compassion 
is  a  consequence  of  the  conduct  of  the  mother, 
but  may  be  turned  away  by  conversion.  Even 
the  children  shall  share  the  same  lot,  that  is,  all 
individually ;  none  are  to  suppose  that  they  shall 
escape  punishment,  —  fbr  they  arc  children  of 
whoredom.  Because  they  are  begotten  of  whore¬ 
dom  and  also  witnesses  of  it,  the  Lord  who  is  to 
punish  his  adulterous  spouse  cannot  endure  them. 
Still  the  question  of  chap.  i.  2  repeats  itself  here, 

whether  *35  are  not  rather:  children  who 
commit  whoredom.  This  is  most  natural,  for  the 
children  are  in  feet  identical  with  the  mother. 

Vers.  7-9.  Because  their  mother  hath  practiced 
whoredom  —  it  was  better  with  me  then  than 

now.  The  last  explanation  given  of  '*3? 
would  certainly  be  incorrect  if  ver.  7  were  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  ver.  6  6  =  They  are  children  of 
whoredom,  for  their  mother,  etc.  But*  such  an 
explanation,  continued  too  in  the  parallelism  (ver. 
7  a,  and  6),  would  make  the  sense  extremely  pro¬ 
lix.  The  same  remark  would  apply  if  the  verse 
were  coordinate  to  ver.  6  6,  and  supported  it  along 
with  ver.  6  a.  Besides,  this  expression  concerning 
the  mother’s  sin  would  not  be  appropriate  as  jus¬ 
tifying  the  punishment  threatened  against  the  chil¬ 
dren.  The  solution  is  to  be  found  in  the  wider 
scope  of  ver.  7.  For  here  the  thought  is  so  en¬ 
larged  that  it  cannot  be  regarded  simply  os  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  ver.  6,  and  at  the  same  time  coordi¬ 
nate  to  the  second  member  of  that  verse.  Such  a 
view  supposes  that  if  that  verse  is  an  explanation, 
ver.  7  must  be  so  also.  The  thought  is,  however, 
evidently  an  independent  one.  Nor  docs  it  refer 
backwards,  but,  as  its  contents  show,  it  reaches 
forward  and  is  therefore  rather  to  be  connected 
with  vers.  8, 9.  (So  Meier ;  even  the  Vulgate  and 
Luther  have  detached  it  from  ver.  6.)  [So  also 
Henderson,  and  Cowles  in  his  exposition  though 

not  in  his  translation.  —  M.]  —  niffa'in  here 
not  =  to  become  a  disgrace,  but  =  to  commit 
shame.  Luther:  conduct  herself  shamefully. — 
Who  gave  pay  bread,  etc.  =  food,  clothing,  and 
the  enjoyments  of  life  (Keil),  comp.  Jer.  xliv.  17  <F. 
We  may  refer  this  to  a  condition  of  things  which 


actually  prevailed  in  Israel  (comp,  also  ver.  16). 
If  it  did  exist  along  with  idolatry,  it  would  be  nat¬ 
urally  suggested  that  it  was  due  to  the  idols.  In 
the  figurative  representation  it  is  the  reward  which 
the  adulteress  received  from  her  paramours  (comp, 
ver.  14).  [Keil:  “This  delusive  idea  entertained 
by  the  wife  arose  from  the  sight  of  the  heathen 
nations  rofind  about,  who  were  rich  and  mighty, 
and  attributed  this  to  their  gods.”  —  M.J 

Ver.  8.  Therefore  behold,  I  hedge  up  her 
way  with  thorns.  The  hedging  up  of  the  way, 
strengthened  in  the  parallel  member  by  the  figure 
of  raising  up  a  wall,  means  in  general  to  place  an 
obstacle  in  tne  way,  to  set  up  a  wall  of  separation, 
and  that  evidently  between  the  wife  and  the  para¬ 
mours,  Israel  and  the  idols,  so  that  the  alliance 
between  them  will  be  dissolved.  This  is  shown 
further  by  the  words :  and  she  will  not  find  the 
path  to  them,  and  also  in  ver.  9.  This  cauta  diri¬ 
ment  is  here  intentionally  referred  to  only  in  a 
general  way,  in  a  sort  of  enigmatical  allusion.  The 
“  that  ”  is  expressed  only  once  with  its  immediate 
sequence  in  ver.  9.  The  “  how  ”  does  not  appear 
till  ver.  11  ff.  It  is  already  hinted  at  in  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  ver.  9.  It  is  the  feeling  of  distress  in 
strong  contrast  to  the  situation  Just  extolled  so 
highly  as  the  gift  of  the  idols.  This  privation 
must  itself  excite  doubts  as  to  the  power  of  the 
idols,  and  still  more  must  their  impotence  in  the 
midst  of  her  distress.  Israel  would  indeed  become 
at  first  more  ardent  in  its  worship  of  idols;  to 
“  pursue  ”  after  them,  etc.,  the  more  their  prosper¬ 
ity  was  regarded  as  their  gift,  the  more  would 
they  be  missed.  But  “  she  will  not  reach  them 
and  will  not  find  them.”  It  is  represented,  as 
though  outwardly  it  were  no  longer  possible  to 
hold  intercouse  with  the  idols.  This  mode  of  rep¬ 
resentation,  however,  is  connected  only  with  the 
image  of  raising  a  hedge,  etc.,  something  which 
effects  an  external  separation.  But  the  expres¬ 
sion  is  very  suitable,  especially  as  the  idols  de¬ 
noted  by  the  paramours,  prove  themselves  to  be 
a  mere  phantom,  dead  nothings,  just  when  men 
turn  to  them  for  help.  They  are  therefore  really 
not  found.  Such  experience  of  the  nothingness 
of  idols  then  awakens  again  a  longing  after  Jeho¬ 
vah  as  the  One,  in  whom  alone  help  is  to  be  found, 
a  longing  after  the  good  bestowed  by  Him  upon 
his  people.  The  discourse  here  is  just  ready  to 
pass  over  into  the  thought  that  this  punishment  is 
a  chastening  to  lefld  to  conversion  (vers.  16 ff.),  but 
upon  the  mention  of  former  prosperity,  it  turns 
again  to  complaint,  in  order  to  complete  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  punishment  merited  by  the 
unjpiteful  forgetfulness  of  the  giver  of  such  pros¬ 
perity.  This  is  continued  till  ver.  15.  [Heng- 
stenberg :  “  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  by  the 
hedging  and  walling  about,  severe  sufferings  are 
intended,  by  which  the  people  are  encompassed, 
straitened,  and  hindered  in  every  free  movement. 
For  sufferings  appear  constantly  as  the  specific 

against  Israel’s  apostasy  from  God . We 

can  by  no  means  think  of  an  external  obstacle. 
Outwardly  there  was,  during  the  exile,  and  in  the 
midst  of  idolatrous  nations,  a  stronger  temptation 
to  idolatry  than  they  had  in  their  native  land. 
Hence  we  can  think  of  an  internal  obstacle  only, 
and  then  again,  only  of  an  absolute  incapacity  of 
the  idols  to  grant  to  the  people  consolation  and 
relief  in  their  sufferings.  If  this  incapacity  is  first 
ascertained  by  experience,  men  lose  their  confi¬ 
dence  in  them,  and  seek  help  where  alone  it  is  to 
found.”  — M.] 

Vers.  10-12.  She  knew  not,  etc.  The  refer* 
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ence  is  to  ver.  7.  Israel  had  shamefully  ascribed 
to  the  idols  what  they  owed  to  God.  That  God 
was  the  Giver  they  must  have  been  inwardly  con¬ 
scious,  in  fact  could  have  known  it  from  the  Law ; 
but  they  ignored  this  truth,  denied  it,  and  nat- 
u rally  so,  because  they  had  departed  from  their 
God.  The  abundance  of  the  natural  productions 
of  the  country  then  led  to  an  abundance  of  silver 
and  gold,  but — cutting  reproach  —  that  which 

they  owed  to  God  V??b  pro^bly ;  they 

employed  it  for  Baal,  not :  they  made  it  a  Baal,  as 
the  article  especially  shows.  “  Employed,”  partly 
in  making  idol  images,  partly  in  the  service  of 
idols.  Baal  may  be  taken  here  for  idols  gener¬ 
ally,  since  the  actual  Baal- worship  was  done  away 
with  by  Jehu,  though  not  entirely,  comp.  2  Kings 
xiii.  6  (Keil). 

Ver.  11.  Now  the  punishment  is  expressed 
which  was  in  vers.  8,  9,  only  hinted  at,  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  good  things  which  had  been  so  en¬ 
joyed.  My  oom  =•  the  coni  which  they  received 
from  me.  In  its  time,  that  is,  the  season  when 
com  and  wine  are  expected.  Hence  the  absence 
of  them  was  the  more  distressing,  but  also  more 
significant  and  striking,  showing  itself  to  be  a 
punishment  from  God.  Since  He  was  not  acknowl¬ 
edged  as  the  Giver  when  He  gave  them,  He  will 
manifest  Himself  more  clearly  as  snch  in  taking 
them  away.  Which  was  to  cover  her  naked¬ 
ness.  The  resulting  want  should  be  complete, 
its  consequence  ignominious  bareness  =  utter  des¬ 
titution.  And  then  will  I  uncover  her  shame. 
=  her  lovers  (idols)  shall  also  look  upon  her 
nakedness  to  her  disgrace.  She  would  become  so 
miserable,  that  even  they  shall  despise  her,  though 
she  once  held  herself  so  highly  witn  them. 

Vers.  13-15.  And  I  will  bring  to*  an  end  all 
her  Joy,  etc.  A  still  more  definite  indication  of 
the  punishment  before  threatened.  All  joy  must 
cease.  But  ioy  culminates,  and  has  its  purest  ex¬ 
pression  in  the  festivals,  the  yearly  feasts,  strictly 

»peaking.  2H*  Upon  these  follows  the  monthly 
feast,  that  of  the  new  moon,  and  the  weekly  one, 
that  of  the  Sabbath.  then  gathers 

all  these  up  in  one  general  expression.  Even  dur¬ 
ing  the  prevalence  of  idolatry  the  feast-days  prob¬ 
ably  remained  outwardly  the  same  as  before. 

Ver.  14.  The  devastation  mentioned  here  is 
probably  intended  to  follow  up  the  cessation  of 
joy;  for  the  vine  and  the  fig  tree  are  the  finest 
productions  of  Canaan,  not  necessary  to  the  sup¬ 
port  of  life,  but  affording  the  choicest  delicacies 
(comp.  Joel  i.  7-12).  [Henderson  :  “  These  nouns 
are  to  be  taken  as  collectives,  or  rather,  as  Horsley 
suggests,  as*  plantations  of  vines  and  fig  trees. 
These  should  be  left  uncultivated  on  the  removal 
of  the  inhabitants  to  a  foreign  region,  comp.  Is.  v. 
6  ;  vii.  23,  24.  —  M.] 

Ver.  15.  And  will  visit  upon  her  the  days  of 
Baal,  that  is,  the  feast-days  just  mentioned,  for 
they  were  celebrated  in  honor  of  Baal,  and  not  of 
Jehovah.  And  pot  on  her  ring,  etc.  This  is  an 
expression  which  in  its  strictness  belongs  only  to 
the  image ;  for  Israel  is  compared  to  a  coquettish 
prostitute,  who  is  in  the  habit  of  thus  adorning  her¬ 
self.  Tet  there  may  be  allusion  to  the  festal  at¬ 
tire  worn  at  the  idol-feasts.  And  forgot  mo.  A 
sharp  and  mournfnl  contrast  to  the  vain  adorn¬ 
ments  of  the  prostitute.  For  the  sake  of  the  par¬ 
amours  she  was  never  weanr  of  decking  herself 
out ;  bat  no  more  thought  of  Jehovah.  It  is  plain 
bow  completely  this  whole  threatening  was  ful¬ 


filled  by  the  Assyrian  invasion.  Yet  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  this  itself  is  not  threatened  here, 
and  still  less  banishment.  In  general,  no  enemy 
is  yet  named,  nt  least  none  definitely,  bat  only  the 
laying  waste  of  the  land.  [Henderson  :  “  Their 
entirely  abandoning  themselves  to  the  service  of 
idols,  and  their  dereliction  from  the  God  of  their 
fathers,  are  brought  forward  at  the  conclusion  of 
this  description  of  their  conduct,  in  order  to 
heighten  the  aggravation  of  their  guilt,  and  ren¬ 
der  the  announcement  of  the  kindly  disposition  of 
Jehovah  toward  them,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  verse,  the  more  surprising.”  —  M.] 

B_  Announcement  of  the  Conversion  of  Israel  and 
the  beneficent  Renewal  of  the  Covenant. 

Vers.  16-19.  Therefore  behold  I  will  allure 
her,  etc.  7?>.  We  have  had  this  word  twice  al¬ 
ready  in  a  similar  construction  (vers.  8  and  11) 
with  the  sense:  because  Israel  has  transgressed, 
therefore  God  will  punish  them.  also  here 

naturally  means  :  therefore.  Every  other  explana¬ 
tion,  such  as  venmtamen,  or  profecto ,  is  arbitrary, 
and  has  arisen  from  the  embarrassment  occasioned 
by  the  difficulty  which  a  “  therefore  ”  causes  in 
this  connection  ;  for  it  is  not  clear  from  what  a 
conclusion  is  drawn,  whether  from  their  sin  or 
from  their  punishment  or  from  their  sodden  desire 
to  return  (ver.  9).  Nor  is  it  clear  what  conclusion 
is  drawn,  whether  punishment  or  a  display  of  love. 
As  regards  the  first  question  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  the  mention  of  Israel's  sin  immediately  pre¬ 
cedes  (ver.  15  at  the  end),  while  their  punishment 
had  been  previously  described,  whose  converting 
influence  ver.  9  had  already  indicated.  The  ex¬ 
pression  :  I  will  allnre  her,  might  certainly  form  a 
contrast  to  the  words  :  she  fbrgot  me  =  while  she 
forgets  me,  I  am  mindful  of  her  and  recall  her  to 
ray  thoughts.  But  the  whole  can  hardly  be  merely 
an  inference  from  what  is  said  at  the  close  of  ver. 
15,  for  the  reference  to  the  sin  is  there  only  inci¬ 
dental  and  subordinate  to  the  description  of  the 
punishment.  therefore  draws  an  inference 

not  from  Israel's  sin  in  itself,  but  from  that  sin  as 
being  punished,  and  punished  not  without  sever¬ 
ity,  as  was  before  plainly  stated.  Hence  we  find 
that  introduces  a  conclusion  drawn  from  the 
contents  of  the  whole  preceding  section  —there¬ 
fore  becanse  Israel  has  been  punished  for  her  sin 
and  forgetfulness  of  me,  and  has  been  so  reduced 
to  a  condition  of  distress  that  she  longs  after  hap¬ 
piness  in  communion  with  me,  I  will  allure  her, 
etc.  This  reference  to  the  whole  of  the  preceding 
is  certainly  justified  in  our  verse,  since  the  dis¬ 
course  evidently  takes  here  a  new  direction.  If 
this  is  the  sense  of  the  conclusion  which  is 
drawn  is  not  an  announcement  of  punishment, 
against  which  the  expression,  “  I  will  allure  her  ” 
is  decisive,  but  an  exhibition  of  love,  and  yet  such 
a  display  as  is  virtually  determined  by  the  sin  that 
is  punished,  and  which  is  connected  immediately 
with  the  punishment,  in  order  to  foster  those  firet 
motions  of  longing  into  a  steadfast  resolution 
to  return.  [Pocock,  Neweomc,  Noyes,  and  Hen¬ 
derson  translate:  nevertheless,  notwithstanding. 
They  failed  to  discern  the  inner  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  passages  divided  bv  this  particle,  which, 
in  fact,  never  has  the  meaning  they  assign  to  it. 
Cowles  reaches  the  right  conclusion,  though  not 
upon  exegetical  grounds :  “  Some  have  found  a 
difficulty  here,  inasmuch  as  the  grievous  sins  of 
Israel  seem  to  be  no  natural  reason  for  givipg  the 
blessings  hereafter  promised.  But  the  reasons. 
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viewed  fundamentally,  lie  deeper  than  the  sins  of 
Israel,  even  in  God’s  covenant  love  and  faithful¬ 
ness.  He  cannot  bear  that  his  own  Israel  should 
sink  hopelessly  under  her  sins  into  ruin.  There¬ 
fore  his  pity  moves  Him  to  discipline  and  to 
mercy.”  So  also  Pusey  with  most  of  the  German 
Expositors*  —  M.]  And  lead  her  into  the 
desert:  not  as  a  punishment,  for  the  allusion  is 
to  the  leading  of  the  children  of  Israel  into  the 
desert  by  Moses  (comp.  ver.  17).  But  this  was 
really  a  deliverance,  namely,  from  the  afflictions 
of  Egypt.  At  first  it  is  such  only  negatively,  im¬ 
plying  that  they  will  no  longer  continue  in  such 
distress.  They  are  not  yet  in  Canaan.  Even  the 
desert  brought  want  and  destitution  with  it:  and 
this  is  brought  first  into  view  here.  In  so  far  the 
situation  indicated  by  the  leading  into  the  desert 
coincides  actually  and  outwardly  with  the  punish¬ 
ment  by  affliction  and  calamity  pictured  in  ver.  11 
(the  **  wilderness  ”  is  the  realization  of  that  which 
is  threatened  in  vers.  11  fif.).  But  this  situation  is 
presented  here  also  under  another  point  of  view, 
namely  (as  being  compared  with  the  wanderers  in 
the  desert  under  Moses),  that  of  a  situation  while 
surrounded  with  affliction  yet  leading  in  truth  to 
deliverance,  and  the  idea  of  punishment  is  thereby 
converted  into  that  of  chastisement.  For  the  des¬ 
titution  felt  in  the  desert  meant  here  had  its  defi¬ 
nite  disciplinary  aim,  —  to  shut  up  the  people  to 
the  discovery  of  their  need  of  help,  ana  to  lead 
them  to  faith  in  God  through  the  help  and  gra¬ 
cious  guidance  which  they  then  experienced.  Thus 
they  in  the  desert,  even  though  encompassed  with 
need,  were  still  upon  the  way  to  Canaan,  the  land 
of  blessings,  and  salvation.  This  is  made  plain 
from  what  follows :  And  apeak  to  her  heart  = 
comfort  her  (comp.  e.  g.  Gen.  xxxiv.  3 ;  1.  21  ;  Is. 
xl.  2).  These  words  imply  an  inward  consolation 
by  manifestations  of  love  which  immediately  fol¬ 
low —  the  blessings  that  were  withdrawn  are  again 
supplied. 

Ver.  17.  Apd  I  will  give  her  her  vineyards 
from  thence  =  from  the  desert,  so  that  they,  as 
soon  as  they  shall  have  passed  the  limits  of  Canaan, 
shall  receive  them,  that  is,  the  vineyards  which  Is¬ 
rael  once  possessed  but  had  lost  (ver.  14),  there¬ 
fore  :  her  vineyards.  What  happened  once  is  a 
type  of  that  which  shall  happen  again.  And  the 
Valley  of  Achor  for  a  door  of  hope.  The  Valley 
of  Achor  here  comes  into  view:  (l)  on  account 
of  its  appellative  signification  :  valley  of  trouble, 
affliction  (Is.  vii.  25).  This  shall  be  made  a  gate 
of  hope  (a  valley  =  a  natural  gate) :  therefore  a 
transformation  of  mourning  into  ioy  ;  (2)  but  also 
on  account  of  its  position  near  the  .border  of  Ca¬ 
naan.  For  Israel  is  conceived  of  as  marching  out 
of  the  desert  into  Canaan.  It  remains  a  question 
whether  the  occasion  of  the  name  is  also  to  be  taken 
into  account.  In  this  valley  the  anger  of  God  was 
appeased  by  the  stoning  of  Achan,  and  was  re¬ 
moved  from  Israel  to  give  place  to  renewed  favor. 
Through  that  which  then  happened  to  Achan,  this 
valley  oecame  a  door  of  hope  to  Israel,  which  lay 
exposed  to  the  anger  of  God.  And  this  again  sets 
forth  the  thought  that  punishment,  affliction,  shall 
become  to  them  the  way  to  renewed  favor.  The 
conception  is  more  profound  than  if  it  merely  set 
forth  a  change  from  one  situation  to  another.  But 
the  image  and  the  thing  represented  are  not  exact 
counterparts.  Here  Israel  is  the  party  who  is  pun¬ 
ished  and  is  again  to  find  favor.  But  there  Israel 
finds  favor  through  the  punishment  of  a  single  in¬ 
dividual.  [Hengstenberg :  “  The  people  when  they 
entered  into  Canaan  were  immediately  deprived  of 


the  favor  of  God  by  the  transgression  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual  —  Achan, —  which  was  only  a  single  fmit 
from  the  tree  of  the  sin  which  was  common  to  all. 
But  God  himself  in  his  mercy  ifiade  known  the 
means  by  which  his  lost  favor  might  be  regained  ; 
and  thus  the  place  which  seemed  to  be  the  door  of 
destruction  became  the  door  of  hope.  .  .  .  This  par¬ 
ticular  dealing  of  God,  however,  is  based  upon  his 
nature,  and  must  therefore  repeat  itself  when  Israel 
again  comes  into  similar  circumstances.”  —  M.J 

And  the  shall  shout  aloud  thither.  The  Lord 
comes  to  meet  Israel  (comp.  ver.  16  :  shall  comfort 
her) ;  and  Israel  cries  out  towards  the  plaec  whence 

he  comes  forth,  looking  back  to  the  D!£D.  The 
meaning  is,  that  with  thankful  acknowledgments 
she  accepts  these  tokens  of  his  loye ,*  not  only  re¬ 
ceives  them  but  answers  to  them  by  suitable  con¬ 
duct.  Others  suppose  that  means  here  :  to  be 
afflicted,  or  to  be  humbled.  But  such  a  sense  is 
unsuitable  in  this  verse.  Besides,  7"^!?  would  be 

equal  to  simple  DO?.  [The  view  given  above  as  to 
the  meaning  of  this  clause,  and  adopted  by  most 
of  the  German  expositors,  is  defended  at  length 
by  Hengstenberg,  and  is  probably  the  correct  one. 
All  the  English  expositors,  on  the  other  hand,  fol¬ 
low  the  old  explanation  which  translates  the  verb : 
to  sing,  and  see  a  special  allusion  to  the  song  of 
Miriam  and  the  Israelites  after  the  crossing  of  the 
Red  Sea.  The  chief  arguments  in  favor  of  the 
former  view  are,  (1.1  The  greater  fitness  of  the 
idea  of  “  answering,’*  as  exhibiting  a  change  of 
character  in  the  Israelites  and  their  readiness  to 
turn  to  God.  Singing  would  merely  indicate  that 
their  distress  was  removed,  which  was  not  the  ulti¬ 
mate  object  of  God’s  dealing  with  them.  (2.)  The 
meaning,  "  answering,”  is  the  leading  nsage  of  the 
Kal;  that  of  singing  is  proper  to  the  Piel.  (3.) 

nSttJ  ought  to  be  rendered  “  thither,”  which  suits 
the  idea  of  answering,  especially  as  explained  above, 
but  not  that  of  singing.  —  h£]  As  on  the  day, 
etc.  Perhaps  there  is  an  allusion  here  to  the  song 
of  Moses  (Ex.  xv.),  in  whicji  Israel  gave  a  grateful 
answer  to  the  deliverance  which  God  had  wrought 
for  them.  HDU  would  then  be  rendered  directly  : 
sing.  So  the  Vulgate  and  Luther  (comp.  1  Sam. 
xviii.  7 ;  xxi.  11  ;  xxix.  5,  to  strike  up  a  respon¬ 
sive  song).  Yet  the  general  signification  is  prob¬ 
ably  to  be  preferred. 

Ver.  18  is  then  attached  to  thisn33?.  My  hus¬ 
band.  That  is,  she  will  recognize  in  Jehovah  her 
true  spouse,  regard  Baal  no  longer  as.  combined 
with  God,  thus  (by  a  convenient  escamotage  so  nat¬ 
ural  to  the  human  heart  which  becomes  inwardly 
apostate  from  God)  to  all  appearance  calling  upon 
Jehovah,  hut  really  putting  Baal  in  his  place  and 
thus  dispossessing  Him. 

Ver.  19.  And  I  will  retnove  the  name  of 
Baal  from  her  mouth  =  1  will  so  act  that  thou 
shalt  not  take  the  name  of  the  idols  into  thy  mouth 
any  longer,  that  is,  shalt  not  honor  them  (for  as 
long  as  they  are  honored  they  are  taken  into  the 
mouth,  are  thought  of),  but  wilt  depart  from  them 
entirely,  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  them.  The 
promise  is  a  literal  fulfillment  of  Ex.  xxiii.  13 ; 
(comp,  also  Zech.  xiii.  2),  and  expressed  in  the 
same  words. 

Vers.  20-22.  And  I  will  make  a  covenant 
for  them  in  that  day,  etc.  A  covenant  for  them, 
in  their  interest,  so  that  they  shall  suffer  no  injury. 
Observe  here  how  the  figure  of  the  woman  as  ad- 
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dressed  is  here  departed  from,  only  to  be  returned 
to  in  the  next  verse.  The  covenant  with  the  wild 
beasts  lays  upon  them  the  obligation  not  to  injure 
mankind,  ana  especially  not  to  lav  waste  the  land. 
That  punishment  was  threatened  for  the  immedi¬ 
ate  future  (comp  ver.  14).  Just  for  that  reason 
it  is  now  promised  to  the  converted  and  favored 
people  that  they  shall  be  defended  from  it.  [Keil : 
“  The  three  classes  of  animals  that  are  dangerous 
to  men  are  mentioned  here,  as  in  pen.  ix.  2. 
Beasts  of  the  field  os  distinguished  from  the  do¬ 
mestic  animals  ( behemoth  are  beasts  that  live  in 
freedom  in  the  fields,  either  wild  beasts,  or  game 
that  devours  or  injures  the  fruits  of  the  field).  By 
the  fowls  of  heaven,  we  are  to  understand  chiefly 
the  birds  of  prey.  Retries  does  not  mean  reptiles, 
but  active  creatures,  the  smaller  animals  of  the 
earth  which  move  about  swiftly."  —  M.j  And  I 
will  break  bow  and  sword  and  war.  To  break 
the  weapons  of  war  means  to  cause  war  to  cease 
forever.  This  is  expressly  intimated  in  what  is 
attached  here  by  a  zeugma.  To  break  war  in 
pieces,  —  to  break:  bow  and  sword,  and  so  to  put 
an  end  to  war.  The  whole  is  the  fulfillment  of  Lev. 
xxvi.  3  ff. ;  comp.  Is.  ii.  4  ;  xi.  6  ff. ;  xxxv.  9 ; 
Zech.  ix.  10  ;  Ezek.  xxxiv.  25  ff.  And  not  merely 
will  a  condition  of  security  and  peace  be  afforded, 
but  also  that  after  which  Israel  longs  (ver.  18)  will 
be -given,  namely,  intercourse  with  God.  Upon 
this  alone  is  Israel's  renewed  prosperity  based. 


And  I  will  betroth  thee  to  me  forever.  A 
new  marriage-contract  is  to  be  signed.  Israel 
now  converted,  becomes  altogether  different,  is 
regarded  again  as  an  unstained  virgin,  and  is  be¬ 
trothed  by  God  to  Himself.  What  formerly  exist¬ 
ed,  that  she  was  once  a  faithless  spouse,  is  left 

quite  out  of  sight.  For  means :  to  woo  a 

maiden,  to  betroth  her.  The  words,  “  I  will  be¬ 
troth  her,"  are  thrice  repeated,  to  take  all  doubt 
away  from  the  statement.  This  covenant  is  now 
to  last  forever  without  any  interruption  —  in  right¬ 
eousness  and  justice,  in  mercy  and  compassion. 
We  are  evidently  to  understand  here  the  right¬ 
eousness  which  is  displayed  in  Jehovah's  appear¬ 
ing  to  favor  his  people  and  defending  their  cause 
against  their  enemies,  from  whose  power  he  deliv¬ 
ers  them.  Such  righteousness  and  judgment  are, 
with  relation  to  the  enemies,  only  negative,  that 
is,  they  are  displayed  in  punishing  them ;  but,  with 
relation  to  God’s  people,  positive,  so  that  right¬ 
eousness  really  bears  the  sense  of  salvation,  deliv¬ 
erance.  In  so  far  Luther  is  right,  when  he  holds 
that  such  righteousness  is  the  imputed  righteous¬ 
ness  of  Chnst.  For  there  is  certainly  presented 
the  notion  of  God's  intervention  to  bestow  favor 
upon  man,  and  therefore  of  an  act  of  justification, 
only  not  at  first  as  connected  with  the  accusings 
of  conscience  by  reSoson  of  guilt,  but  in  relation 
to  God '8  punitive  judgments  against  sin.  These, 
so  to  speak,  lose  the  right  to  destroy  God's  people 
any  longer,  because  they  are  accepted  by  Him  as 
converted.  Keil  explains  the  words  as  meaning, 
the  righteous  judgment  by  which  God  purifies  his 
people,  in  order  to  eradicate  everything  which,  on 
the  side  of  the  Church,  could  do  prejudice  to  the 
covenant.  But  the  discourse  has  already  passed 
beyond  this.  The  judgment  has  been  already  in¬ 
flicted,  and  we  are  now  upon  the  ground  of  the 
complete  promises  of  salvation,  when  God  no  more 
appears  against  his  people,  but  interferes  in  their 
behalf  in  accordance  with  the  purification  which 
has  been  effected.  The  disposition  of  mind  in  God 
represented  by  this  righteousness  and  judgment  is 


still  further  brought  out  by  the  two  words :  in 
mercy  and  compassion.  Every  idea  of  an  interven¬ 
tion  of  God  in  nis  people’s  behalf  upon  the  ground 
of  their  merit  is  thus  excluded.  What  God  exer¬ 
cises  towards  them  is  purely  favor  and  compassion. 

Ver.  22.  But  these  shall  never  cease.  Hence 
the  addition  :  in  faithfulness.  Only  thus  does  this 
engagement  receive  the  pledge  of  its  eternal  dura¬ 
tion,  while  by  the  preceding  generally  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  its  ratification  is  set  forth.  Righteousness 
and  judgment,  favor  and  compassion,  are  the  con¬ 
ditio  sine  qua  non  and  causa  efficiens ;  faithfulness 
is  the  essential  modus  of  the  engagement.  The  end 
then  is:  And  thou  shalt  know  Jehovah.  No 
interruption  of  such  relation  shall  ever  intervene 
between  Jehovah  and  Israel ;  upon  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  such  intercourse,  a  true  knowledge  of  God 
will  be  imparted.  This  naturally  does  not  mean 
a  mere  cognition  of  God,  least  of  all  a  mere  logical 
conception  of  Him,  —  in  general,  not  a  mere  intel¬ 
lectual  relation  to  Him  based  upon  the  operations 
of  the  understanding,  but  a  personal  living  rela¬ 
tion,  that  deeper  notion  whicn  is  certainly  some¬ 
times  conveyed  by 

Vers.  23-25.  And  it  will  he  on  that  day  that 
I  will  answer,  etc.  The  consequence  of  the  cov¬ 
enant  newly  ratified  is  the  readiness  of  God  to  bless 
his  people  most  richly.  The  betrothal  having  been 
accomplished,  the  marriage  presents  are  not  want¬ 
ing,  and  heaven  apd  earth,  standing  in  the  service 
of  the  bridegroom  and  husband,  must  contribute 
their  share.  The  heavens,  etc.,  in  a  descending  se¬ 
ries,  are  represented  as  earnestly  asking  the  person¬ 
ified  objects  above  them  respectively  whetner  the 
blessing  which  they  expect  is  to  be  dispensed.  The 
heavens  ask  Jehovah,  the  earth  the  heavens,  etc., 
or  they  look  towards  them  with  longing.  And 
now  this  questioning,  this  earnest  request  (in  the 
time  of  Israel’s  rejection)  is  “  answered  "cordially 
and  assuringly.  In  how  far,  however,  this  original 
sense  of  H337  is  carried  out,  or  whether  it  does 
not  pass  over  into  the  signification  of  our  “  agree 
with"  =  comply,  listen  to,  cannot  be  definitely 
shown.  It  is,  however,  in  accordance  with  the 
largely  poetical  conception  to  assume  here  a  strict 
prosopopoeia.  The  first  object  of  the  representa¬ 
tion  is  Jehovah  ;  therefore  the  sense  of  the  whole 
naturally  is,  that  Jehovah,  upon  whom  all  blessing 
depends,  will  confer  upon  his  Church  the  blessings 
He  had  withdrawn  from  it  (corap.  Deut.  xxviii.  12 
and  the  contrast,  Deut.  xxviii.  23  f. ;  Lev.  xxvi. 
19).  [Keil :  “  By  prosopopoeia  the  prophet  rep¬ 
resents  the  heavens  as  praying  to  God,  to  allow  it 
to  givo  to  the  earth  that  whicn  will  insure  its  fer¬ 
tility,  whereupon  the  heavens  fulfill  the  desires  of 
the  earth,  ana  the  earth  fields  its  produce  to  the 
nation."  Umbreit :  “  It  is  as  though  we  heard  the 
exalted  harmonies  of  the  united  powers  of  creation 
sending  forth  their  notes  as  they  are  sustained  and 
moved  by  the  eternal  key-note  of  the  creative  and 
moulding  Spirit."  Henderson  compares  the  per¬ 
sonification  in  Tibullus,  I.,  Eleg.  vii.  25.  The  ex¬ 
treme  beauty  of  the  figure  here  has  often  been 
praised.  —  M.]  Will  answer  Jezreel.  The  name 
Jezreel  is  here  used  unexpectedly  instead  of  Israel. 
The  same  name  which  symbolized  the  judgment 
upon  Israel  (i.  4)  is  here  employed  directly  to  des¬ 
ignate  the  favored  people  according  to  its  appella¬ 
tive  significance :  Goa  will  sow,  especially  as  in 
chap.  ii.  2  the  hope  of  victory  was  connected  with 
Jezreel.  Israel  appears  as  the  sowing  of  God,  be¬ 
cause  planted  anew  by  divine  grace,  as  ver.  25 
shows  immediately.  Thus  the  first  name  of  evil 
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omen  is  taken  away  and  converted  into  its  oppo-  marriage  is  necessarily  conceived  of  as  a  relation 
site.  The  same  is  true  of  the  other  two  names,  constituted  by  such  love  on  the  part  of  the  husband 
Israel  will  again  be  called  “  Favored/’  and  the  and  such  fidelity  on  the  part  of  the  wife.  Without 
“  People  of  God,”  because  it  is  his.  It  is  therefore  these  it  is  not  contracted  ;  where  these  are  wanting 
said,  beautifully  completing  the  picture,  that  the  or  cease  to  exist,  it  is  shaken  to  its  foundation, 
people  again  know  God  as  their  God.  Thus  God’s  The  husband  cleaves  in  love  to  his  wife  and  to  none 
renewed  favor,  and  the  people’s  new  heart,  go  other :  true  marriage  is  in  its  very  nature  mono¬ 
hand  in  hand.  On  the  fulfillment  of  the  promise,  gamic ;  the  wife  must  in  fidelity  belong  to  this 
see  the  Doctrinal  Section,  No.  4.  husband  and  to  none  other. 

How  severe  is  thus  the  condemnation  of  all  act¬ 
ual  adultery,  and  of  all  unchastity  as  the  source 
DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL.  of  adultery,  as  read  in  the  strong  complaints 

against  Israel  as  the  unfaithful  wife!  What  a 

1.  The  whole  tenor  of  onr  chapter  presupposes  spirit  of  moral  purity  and  of  chastity  is  expressed 
that  Jehovah’s  relation  to  Israel  as  his  people  is  here!  We  find  here  already  just  the  view  of  mar- 
compared  to  a  marriage.  If  we  seek  the  tertium  riage,  and,  on  the  other  side,  of  adultery  and 
comparationis  in  this  comparison,  it  is  manifest  whoredom,  which  meets  us  in  the  New  Testament, 
upon  a  general  view,  that  everything  of  an  acci-  e.  g.t  in  the  writings  of  Paul.  The  prophet  know 
dental  or  external  nature  is  denied  or  this  relation,  no  better  image  than  that  of  marriage  to  set  forth 
that  it  is  presented  as  a  union  inward,  sacred,  and  the  depth  and  sacredness  of  Jehovah’s  relation  to 
indissoluble,  involving  indefeasible  rights  and  obli-  Israel,  and  the  Apostle  knows  no  better  image  than 
gations.  But,  more  especially,  there  are  two  ele-  the  relation  of  Christ  to  his  Church  to  set  forth 
inents  entering  into  the  nature  of  marriage,  which  the  depth  and  sacredness  of  the  marriage  union, 
form  the  points  of  comparison,  namely,  love,  by  3.  “  She  knew  not  that  I  gave  her,”  etc.  This 
which  the  husband  is  bound  to  the  wife,  and  its  is  perpetually  repeated.  God  blesses  men  with 
correlative  the  requirement  of  fidelity,  or  of  ex-  good  things  —  undeservedly,  even  when  they  do 
elusive  reciprocal  affection,  which  He  makes  of  not  serve  Him  but  “  idols.”  But  they  do  not 
her.  Hence  the  relation  of  Jehovah  to  his  people  know  that  it  is  his  hand  from  which  they  receive 
is  compared  to  a  marriage  because  his  love  to  Is-  everything.  It  is  just  the  superabundance  of  his 
rael  is  as  strong  and  intimate  as  that  of  a  husband  gifts,  that  makes  them  so  self-exalted  and  com- 
to  his  wife.  As  the  husband  chooses  the  wife  from  pletely  forgetful  of  Him.  .God  must  then  change 
love,  and  perhaps,  urged  by  love,  takes  a  poor  this  abundance  into  want,  and  make  presumptuous 
maiden  and  raises  her  to  himself,  and  in  his  mar-  men  feel  their  own  impotence.  And  how  deeply 
ried  life  attests  his  affection  by  being  her  protector  God  can  humble  men  !  Such  visitations  are  then 
and  benefactor  who  cannot  show  her  too  many  the  means  by  which  God  draws  them  again  to 
evidences  of  his  devotion,  so  is  it  with  Jehovah  to-  Himself,  teaches  them  to  know  Him,  how  unjust 
wards  his  people  (comp.  vers.  10, 23,  24).  Such  love  and  at  the  same  time  how  foolish  is  their  apostasy 
on  the  part  of  the  husband  must  have  as  its  cor-  from  Him,  how  little  their  “  idols  ”  can  help  them, 
relative  on  the  part  of  the  wife,  fidelity,  undivided,  rather  how  ill  they  reward  them ;  and  how  good  it 
exclusive  affection.  As  certainly  as  the  husband  is,  on  the  other  hand,  to  abide  by  the  service  of 
should  expect  this  fidelity  from  his  wife,  so  certainly  the  true  God  (“  it  was  better  with  me  then  than 
shall  Jehovah  expect  it  froin  Israel ;  as  strongly  as  now  ”).  The  fruit  of  such  knowledge  by  humil- 
the  wife  is  bound  to  love  him  to  the  exclusion  of  iation  is  then  the  abandonment  of  idols  and  a 
all  others,  and  as  she  does  basely  violate  this  duty  turning  to  God. 

by  attaching  herself  to  another,  the  same  is  true  4.  That  Hosea  reverts  with  special  fondness  to 
of  the  relation  of  Israel,  God’s  people,  to  Jehovah,  the  ancient  history  of  Israel  was  already  remarked 
But  if  unfaithfulness  on  the  part  of  the  wife  is  a  in  §  2  of  the  Introduction,  and  there  shown  to  be 
violation  of  duty,  it  is  also  worthy  of  punishment,  connected  with  the  fundamental  idea  of  his  pro- 
And  if  the  punishment  (rejection)  of  an  unfaithful,  phetic  discourses.  In  the  later  chapters  (from  the 
adulterous  wifo  is  justifiable,  so  also  is  the  pnnish-  ninth  onwards)  this  is  specially  apparent :  but  it 
ment  (rejection)  of  God’s  faithless  people.  But  is  also  found  in  our  chapter,  and  thus  in  the  earlier 
this  is  only  a  chastisement  wrung  from  love,  and  portion  of  his  writings.  In  this  he  chiefly  takes 
the  source  of  deep  anguish  to  the  loving  husband,  up  the  great  deeds  by  which  God  manifested  Him- 
Therefore  the  husband  who  loves  his  wife  truly,  self  to  the  fathers,  —  the  exodus  from  Egypt,  the 
with  a  love  answering  to  the  idea  of  marriage,  journey  through  the  Desert,  the  entrance 'into  ihe 
while  angry  at  her  infidelity  and  employing  the  Promised  Land.  These  were  the  great  fundamen- 
most  severe  means  to  punish  it,  only  does  so  in  tal  acts  of  God  in  behalf  of  Israel,  and  were  most 
order  if  possible  to  brin£  her  back  to  her  duty  and  deeply  impressed  upon  the  consciousness  of  the 
as  the  only  way  to  continne  the  alliance.  Thus  is  people ;  for  they  owed  to  these  their  very  existence 
it  with  Jehovah  towards  Israel.  As  his  love  has  as  nis  people,  so  that  they  could  never  forget  them, 
established  the  covenant  with  Israel,  and  displayed  not  even  in  the  season  of  their  greatest  decline, 
itself  in  it,  so  does  it  seek  with  its  whole  strength  Prophetic  discourse  has  in  them  therefore  a  sure,  un¬ 
to  preserve  it  unbroken  through  all  interruptions,  assailable  foundation  upon  which  to  take  its  stand. 
—  m  other  words,  to  restore  it.  It  can  point  out  to  the  present,  in  a  manner  not 

2.  The  exhibition  of  God’s  relation  to  his  peo-  to  be  resisted,  the  dealings  of  God  in  his  specific 
pie  under  the  figure  of  a  marriage  permits  ns,  on  relation  to  Israel  his  people,  can  draw  from  thence 
the  other  hand,  to  draw  an  inference  as  to  the  na-  its  most  forcible  arguments  for  its  warning  and 
ture  of  the  marriage  itself.  Such  an  exalted  and  chastening,  as  well  as  for  its  comfort  and  promises, 
sacred  relation  could  only  be  thus  represented  un-  It  has  been  an  advantage  which  it  well  under- 
dcr  an  exalted  view  of  marriage.  The  lively,  stands  and  knows  well  how  to  use. 

strong,  unchangeable  love  of  God  to  his  people,  Special  stress  is  in  our  chapter  laid  upon  the 
and  the  demand  of  an  unchangeable  fidelity  an-  journey  through  the  desert  as  upon  a  season  of 
swering  to  such  love,  and  turning  aside  to  no  other  great  significance  for  Israel.  Israel  was  in  the  wll 
object,  is  the  subject  of  the  representation.  This  aerness  •  the  milk  and  honey  of  the  Promised 
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Land  were  not  yet;  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt  were 
no  more.  In  the  latter  respect  this  season  was'one 
of  deprivation  and  of  want,  and  apparently  of  loss. 
Bat  this  was  only  apparent ;  for  in  reality  it  was 
not  only  a  deliverance  from  the  bondage  of  Egypt, 
which  had  both  outwardly  and  inwardly  injured 
the  people,  bnt  God  could  draw  so  much  nearer  to 
the  people  spiritually  as  they  were  now  reduced  to 
corporeal  distress,  and  attest  and  reveal  Himself  to 
them  by  his  helpftil  and  blessed  mercy*.  It  was 
just  here  that  God  concluded  his  covenant  with 
Israel  and  made  them  his  people,  so  that  their  real 
gam  outweighed  their  apparent  loss ;  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  whom  God  betrothed  Himself  was  or  became 
the  people  which  found  itself  upon  the  way  to  the 
Promised  Land.  So  the  Prophet  sees  in  the  pro¬ 
found  and  fruitfhl  significance  of  this  journey,  or 
rather  of  this  leading  through  the  Desert,  a  type 
of  the  blessing  which  a  removal  into  the  desert  as 
a  chastening  would  convey  to  the  people  who  had 
become  unfaithful  to  their  God.  They  are  deprived 
of  their  possessions,  but  so  only  stripped  of  the  pros¬ 
perity  wnich  had  made  them  forgetful  of  God,  and 
which  was  therefore  an  evil.  And  now  when  they 
have  these  no  longer,  and  are  thus  freed  from  the 
fetters  which  have  bound  them  spiritually,  when, 
by  foreign  influences,  so  to  speak,  they  are  brought 
face  to  face  with  God,  He  has  again  free  access  to 
them;  the  time  has  come  when  God  can  again 
betroth  Himself  to  the  people  who  again  return 
to  Him,  lead  them  again  into  the  Promised  Land, 
and  restore  them  to  a  state  of  renewed  prosperity 
and  of  richest  blessing. 

Those  then  who  were  led  forth  into  the  Desert 
did  not  realize  the  object  of  that  experience.  Nor 
was  it  individuals  whom  it  was  to  profit,  but  the 
people  as  such.  For  them  the  journey  through  the 
wilderness  was  a  season  of  trial  in  which  they 
were  being-  prepared  to  become  God's  people,  who 
should  take  possession  of  the  Promised  Land. 
And  so  in  the  sense  of  the  prophetic  promise  the 
individuals  who  should  suffer  the  judgment  of 
devastation  were  not  the  same  as  those  for  whom 
the  day  of  the  new  salvation  was  to  break  forth. 
That  was  to  be  a  new  generation.  But  the  people 
were  still  the  same,  in  the  sense  to  be  stated  more 
dearlyimmediately. 

5.  With  regard  to  the  promise  of  our  chapter 
and  its  fulfillment,  the  remark  made  in  chap.  i.  ap¬ 
plies,  namely,  (a.)  The  fulfillment  is  not  to  be  seen 
in  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  exile.  This  was, 
to  be  sure,  a  fulfillment,  but  only  a  small  and  feeble 
beginning.  For  the  promise  is  to  be  regarded  as 
essentially  Messianic.  And  therefore  we  Chris¬ 
tians,  if  to  ns  the  troth  is  fnlly  and  differently 
realized  that  Jesns  Christ  is  the  promised  Mes¬ 
siah,  must  hold  that  this  promise  has  fonnd  its  ful¬ 
fillment  in  Christ,  and  still  finds  it  in  Him ;  that  is, 
in  Christ  the  new  “  betrothal  ”  of  God  to  his  peo¬ 
ple  has  already  taken  place ;  but  the  great  salva¬ 
tion  which  is  involved  in  this  is  as  yet  only  par¬ 
tially  realised,  the  completion  is  yet  to  come.  The , 
people  of  God  are  still  marching  through  the  des¬ 
ert  ;  in  Christ  we  are  upon  the  sure  way  to  the 
Promised  Land,  but  that  goal  is  not  yet  reached. 
(5.)  Israel,  to  whom  salvation  is  here  promised  by 
the  Prophet,  comes  into  view,  not  according  to  its 
natural  nationality,  but  according  to  its  divine 
destiny,  or  according  to  its  typical  significance  as 
the  People  of  God,  Tney  cannot  perish  beneath  any 
judgment :  for  them  a  new  day  of  salvation  is  wait¬ 
ing.  But  as  this  salvation  is  conditioned  upon  the 
coming  of  the  Messiah,  and  we  know  clearly  that 
the  Messianic  salvation  is  and  shall  be  universal, 


so  we  are  forbidden  to  restrict  this  great  promised 
day  of  salvation  to  the  external  Israel,  although 
the  Prophet  undeniably  speaks  of  it,  —  Israel  and 
God’s  people  being  as  yet  to  him  essentially  one, — 
and  must  extend  It  to  the  people  of  God  generally, 
therefore  to  all  believers,  believers  of  Israel  together 
with  those  of  the  Gentiles  incorporated  into  the 
ancient  Church,  which  must  ever  remain  the  parent 
stem.  To  Israel,  who  had  become  “  Not-my-peo- 
ple,”  many  of  the  heathen  who  had  been  “  Not- 
my-people  ”  will  unite  themselves,  and  to  them,  to 
this  whole  complex  “  Not-my-people,11  will  God 
say  :  “  Thou  art  my  people :  ”  and  they  will  say : 
“  My  God.11  So  clearly  and  truly  has  Paul  shown 
that  the  Gentiles  must  first  become  what  Israel 
was,  and  that  they  shall  and  will  really  become 
so,  that  they  shall  actually  overshadow  Israel  and 
so  repair  what  they  had  lost  If  these  promises 
have  not  found  and  still  do  not  find  their  fulfill¬ 
ment  in  the  literal  interpretation  of  what  is  said 
of  Israel,  it  is  clear  that  it  is  not  a  literal  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  their  contents,  which  speak  of  temporal 
blessings  in  the  Holy  Land,  that  is  to  be  expected. 
Such  limited  blessings  are  inseparably  connected 
with  the  limited  range  of  application ;  but  if  the 
latter,  the  restriction  to  Israel,  is  only  the  shell 
and  not  the  kernel,  so  is  it  with  the  former. 

When  the  people  of  God  were  embodied  in  a  na¬ 
tion,  under  the  Old  Testament,  the  possession  of  a 
definite  country  as  the  inheritance  assigned  them  by 
God  was  something  essential,  and  therefore,  as  the 
desolation  of  the  country  was  a  token  of  the  Di¬ 
vine  anger,  so  its  fruitfulness,  or  in  general  a  state 
of  temporal  prosperity,  was  necessarily  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  Divine  favor.  And  so  the  temporal 
blessings  predicted  by  the  Prophet  are  the  tokens 
of  acceptance,  of  the  returning  favor  of  God.  The 
latter,  nowever,  the  return  of  favor,  is  the  main 
element,  the  kernel  which  remains  after  the  husk 
is  stripped  off.  Yet  the  favor  of  God  manifests 
itself  still  under  the  New  Covenant  in  temporal 
blessings,  while  his  wrath  is  declared  in  temporal 
punishments.  But  it  does  not  need  to  be  shown 
that  the  complete  abandonment  of  the  notion  of 
a  national  and  local  settlement  in  a  definite  coun¬ 
try,  as  belonging  to  the  conception  of  a  people  of 
God,  went  further  than  this ;  that  the  New  Cov¬ 
enant  opens  up  a  prospect  of  spiritual  and  inward 
blessings  and  enjoyments  of  which  the  former  were 
only  a  thin  shadow ;  and,  in  spite  of  this,  to  insist 
upon  the  literal  sense  is  to  beat  in  the  face  of  the 
New  Covenant,  and  to  deny  to  the  prophetic  prom¬ 
ises  generally  their  lasting  significance.  For  the 
legitimate  consequence  of  snch  a  theory  is  to  declare 
that  these  are  not  and  never  shall  be  fulfilled ;  it  i» 
not  simply  to  dream  of  a  fulfillment  expected  still 
in  the  millennium,  and  to  transfer  to  this  epoch, 
which  is  not  described  any  more  definitely  in  the 
Apocalypse,  conditions  for  which  it  is  tali  that 
room  can  be  fopnd  nowhere  else. 


HOMILtTIOAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 


God’s  testimony  against  this  apostate*  people : 
(1)  threatening  them  with  severe  judgment ;  (2) 
and  yet  alluring  them  back  with  glonous  prom¬ 
ises. — The  judgments  of  God,  (1 )  invoked  only  by 
faithless  apostasy  from  Him  and  base  disowning 
of  his  favor;  (2)  aiming  only  at  the  complete  con¬ 
version  of  the  apostate  and  the  joyful  acceptance 
of  the  converted. 

Ver.  4.  Pfjjtf.  Bibdwerk :  Believers  are 
bound  to  warn  in  love  their  brothers,  sisters,  or 
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parents,  who  are  remiss  in  the  practice  of  time  re¬ 
ligion,  and  to  bring  them  to  the  right  way. 

Ver.  7.  God  is  the  real  Giver  of  all  temporal 
and  spiritual  blessings.  If,  therefore,  thou  hast 
any  want,  seek  its  supply  from  God. 

Lange  :  It  is  much  more  easy  and  pleasant  for 
a  true  child  of  God  to  serve  Him  in  the  enjoyment 
of  his  favor  and  with  inward  peace,  than  it  is  for 
an  untaught  child  of  the  world  to  cleave  to  it  with 
its  restless  service  of  sin. 

[Matthew  Henry  :  Crosses  and  obstacles  in 
an  even  coarse  are  great  blessings,  and  are  so  to  be 
accounted ;  they  are  God’s  hedges  to  keep  us  from 
transgressing,  to  restrain  us  from  wandering  out 
of  the  green  pastures,  to  “  withdraw  man  from  his 
purpose”  (Job  xxxiii.  17),  to  make  the  way  of  sin 
difficult  that  we  may  not  go  on  in  it,  and  to  keep 
us  from  it  whether  we  will  or  not  We  have  rea¬ 
son  to  bless  God  for  restraining  grace  and  for  re¬ 
straining  judgment  God  is  a  bountiful  benefactor 
even  to  those  whom  He  foresees  will  be  ungrateful 
and  unthankful  to  Him.  —  M.| 

Ver.  10.  God  ever  remains  the  Possessor  of  the 
gifts  He  bestows.  Pfaff.  Bibelwerk :  It  is  a 
shameful  and  inexcusable  sin  to  misuse  the  gifts 
of  God,  in  order  to  serve  our  evil  desires  or  to  pro¬ 
mote  evil  ends.  It  is  a  great  sin  to  devote  the 
riches,  which  God  bestows,  to  the  service  of  idol¬ 
atry  or  superstition. 

[Pussy :  Since  “  men  have  as  many  strange 
gods  as  they  have  sins,”  what  do  they  who  seek 

Sleasure  or  gain  greatness  or  praise  in  forbid- 
en  ways  or  from  forbidden  sources,  than  make 
their  pleasure  or  gain  or  ambition  their  god,  and 
offer  their  time  and  nnderstanding  and  ingenuity 
and  intellect,  yea  their  whole  lives  and  their  whole 
■elves,  their  sonls  and  bodies,  all  the  gifts  of  God, 
in  sacrifice  to  the  idols  they  have  made  ?  —  M.J 
Ver.  11.  Pfaff.  Bibelwerk:  God  ukes 
his  gifts  from  us  when  we  misuse  them.  He  de¬ 
mands  a  heavy  reckoning. 

[Matthew  Henry  :  Those  that  abuse  the  mer¬ 
cies  God  gives  them  to  his  dishonor  cannot  expect 
to  enjoy  them  long.  —  M.J 
Ver.  12.  Hengstenbero  :  Him  who  forsakes 
God  for  the  world,  God  puts  to  shame  before  the 
world,  and  that  all  the  more,  the  nearer  he  formerly 
stood  to  Him. 

[Matthbw  He  wet  :  Those  who  will  not  de¬ 
liver  themselves  into  the  hand  of  God’s  mercy 
cannot  be  delivered  oat  of  the  hand  of  his  jus¬ 
tice.— M.] 

Ver.  14.  Pfaff.  Bibelwerk :  Thus  on  ac¬ 
count  of  false  worship  of  God  and  impious  doc¬ 
trine,  are  whole  countries  destroyed  by  the  Lord. 
O,  that  true  zeal  would  animate  the  great  ones  of 
this  world  to  destroy  the  kingdom  of  Satan  every¬ 
where  powerfully,  so  that  the  hand  of  the  Lord 
mav  not  smite  them. 

filExosTEKBBBO  i  The  sacred  writers  are  not 
ashamed  to  use  a  base  word  for  such  base  traffic. 
They  speak  throughout  of  common  things  in  a 
common  manner ;  for  the  vulgar  word  is  the  most 
suitable  for  a  vulgar  thing.  The  morality  of  a 
people  or  of  an  age  may  oe  measured  by  their 
speaking  of  a  vulgar  thing  in  a  vulgar  manner,  or 
tne  reverse.  — M.J 

Ver.  15.  Pfaff.  Bibdwtrk:  This  is  the 
way  of  the  gracious  and  merciful  God  :  if  He  does 
first  lead  ns  into  the  desert  and  make  ns  foel  the 
rod  of  his  wrath,  He  speaks  kindly  to  as  after¬ 
wards  when  we  repent,  and  applies  his  mercy  to 
our  stricken  Irarts,  which  are  thus  made  more  ca- 
tpable  of  using  it  aright. 


[Matthew  Henry  :  The  best  way  of  reducing 
w  wide  ring  souls  to  God  is  by  fair  means.  By  the 
promise  of  rest  in  Christ  we  are  invited  to  take 
his  yoke  upon  us.,  and  the  work  of  conversion  may 
be  forwarded  by  comforts  as  well  as  by  convictions. 

Pusbt  :  God  has  mercy,  not  because  we  deserve 
it,  but  because  we  need  it.  He  draws  ns  because  we 
are  so  deeply  sunken.  He  prepares  the  soul  bv 
these  harder  means,  and  thus  the  depths  of  heV 
misery  cry  to  the  depths  of  his  compassion :  and 
because  chastisement  alone  would  stupefy  her,  not 
melt  her,  He  changes  his  wrath  into  mercy,  and 
speaks  to  the  heart  which,  for  her  salvation,  He  ha» 
broken.  —  M.) 

Ver.  17.  Strife  and  tribulation  are  to  believers 
by  God’s  grace  a  door  of  hope  (Rom.  v.  4).  It  is 
a  peculiar  and  special  work  for  God's  children  to 
praise  Him  with  mouth,  heart,  and  life,  for  so  many 
blessings  received. 

Pfaff.  Bibelwerk :  Behold,  0  soul,  the  con¬ 
sequence  of  thy  true  repentance.  Thou  hast  new 
hope,  new  joy,  new  faith  in  Jesus  the  Bridegroom 
of  our  souls,  the  abandonment  of  all  false  and  hypo¬ 
critical  worship,  new  blessings  from  God,  security, 
peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost ! 

[Pusbt  :  To  each  returning  soul,  the  valley  oj 
trouble ,  or  the  lowliness  of  repentance,  becometh  a 
door  of  patient  longing ,  not  in  itself  but  because  God 
giveth  it  so ;  a  longing  which  reacheth  on,  awaiteth 
on,  entering  within  the  vail,  and  bound  fast  to  the 
throne  of  God.  —  M.J 

Ver.  19.  Kbil:  The  abandonment  of  Idolatry 
and  mixed  religion  is  a  work  of  divine  grace  which 
renews  the  heart  and  fills  it  with  abhorrence  of 
idolatry  in  its  gross  or  refined  forms. 

Ver.  20.  Only  then  can  men  live  with  full  en¬ 
joyment  and  security  in  the  world,  when  they  feel 
assured  that  they  have  a  merciful  God. 

[Matthbw  Beery  :  TranquiUvs  Dent  tranquil - 
lot  omnia.  —  M.J 

Ver.  21.  Rieger:  When  the  kind  alluring  of 
God  finds  entrance  into  us,  when  it  educes  an  an¬ 
swer  of  humble  penitence,  how  the  faithful  God 
becomes  inclined  to  make  all  his  covenant  good  to 
us,  and  to  let  no  good  thing  foil  of  all  that  He  has 
spoken. 

Pfaff.  Bibdwerk:  How  highly  are  the  souls 
of  believers  esteemed  by  God  tnat  He  should  be¬ 
troth  Himself  to  them,  and  that  to  eternity,  and 
present  Himself  and  his  love  to  them  literally  as 
their  own !  For  in  this  He  presents  to  them  his 
dear  righteousness,  the  righteousness  of  Christ, 
which  is  of  infinite  worth;  He  acquits  them  in 
judgment ;  He  displays  toward  them  mercy  and 
compassion  by  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  He  even 
betroths  Himself  to  them  in  faithfulness,  and  thus 
implants  the  true  knowledge  of  Him  in  their  souls. 
Prove,  O  son],  whether  tbon  art  as  intimate  with 
Him :  Dost  thou  enjoy  with  Him  a  blessed  and 
true  communion  of  love  ?  Why  is  it  then  that 
thou  dost  still  love  so  much  the  world  and  sin,  and 
that  thy  mind  is  ever  occupied  with  other  objects 
than  Jesus  ? 

[Saint  Bernard  :  How  can  it  be  that  so 
mighty  a  king  should  become  a  Bridegroom,  that 
the  Church  should  be  exalted  into  a  bride  1  That 
alone  which  Is  all-powerful  hath  power  for  thu. 
Love  that  is  strong  as  death.  How  should  that  not 
raise  her  up,  which  has  already  made  Him  to 
stoop  1  If  He  hath  not  acted  as  a  spouse,  if  He 
bath  not  loved  as  a  spouse,  been  iealous  as  a 
spouse,  then  hesitate  thou  to  think  thyself  es¬ 
poused. —  M.J 
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Yen.  23,  24.  If  God  be  for  ns,  who  can  be 
•gainst  m  Faith  will  assuredly  gain  a  hearing. 
Behold,  all  creatures  are  ready  to  serve  believers. 
Everything  must  drop  blessings  upon  them. 

P faff*  Bibeluerk :  God  pours  down,  upon 
believers  from  the  lofty  heaven  of  his  mercy  a 
shower  of  spiritual  gifts,  yes,  even  the  oil  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  Himself.  It  is  our  part  to  open  the 
mouths  of  our  heart,  and  most  eagerly  receive  those 
blessings  which  God’s  mercy  vouchsafes  to  us* 
f Matthew  Hbeby:  See  what  a  peculiar  de¬ 
light  those  that  are  in  covenant  with  God  may 
take  in  their  creature  comforts,  as  seeing  them  ail 
come  to  them  from  the  hand  of  God ;  they  can  run 
op  all  the  streams  to.  the  fountain,  and  taste  cove¬ 
nant  love  in  common  mercies,  which  makes  them 
doubly  sweet.  —  M.] 

Ver.  25*  Pfaff.  Bibdwerlc :  There  is  thus 
always  time  left  for  repentance,  and  the  Lord  still 
preserves  a  seed  for  Himself,  which  He  makes 
fruitful  and  increases.  If  He  then  is  so  rich  in 
mercy,  O  let  us  become  ready  to  receive  it  by  a 


true  repentance  and  conversion,  and  not  suppose 
that  this  great  work  can  be  accomplished  in  a  life¬ 
less  spirit  or  with  a  hypocritical  behavior. 

Crambr:  True  faith  knows  God  not  only  as 
God,  but  as  its  God. 

Ribgbr  :  All  in  this  lift  that  is  trnly  good  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  this :  My  God !  if  said  not  from  habit, 
but  with  a  full  title  to  its  use.-  This  is  a  word  of 
faith,  by  which  we  place  our  whole  reliance  upon 
the  almighty,  true,  and  compassionate  God ;  it  is 
a‘  word  of  hope  by  which  we  provide  ourselves 
with  all  good  perpetually  in  Goa,  who  is  a  Rock 
of  Eternity,  a  word  of  love  and  fellowship  by 
which  we  delight  ourselves  in  the  goodness  of  God, 
and  give  ourselves  wholly mp  to  Him. 

[Pusbt  :  To  say  my  God,  is  to  own  an  exclu¬ 
sive  relation  to  God  alone.  It  is  to  say,  my  Begin¬ 
ning  and  my  End,  my  Hope  and  my  Salvation,  hi 
whom  alone  I  will  hope,  whom  alone  I  will  fear, 
love,  worship,  trust  in,  and  obey,  and  serve,  with 
all  my  heart,  soul,  strength,  and  mind,  mv  God 
and  my  All  1  —  M.] 


Chapter  III. 

The  Love  which  Jehovah  preserves  towards  the  “  Adulterous"  People,  and  the  Chasten¬ 
ing  in  Love  which  lie  undertakes  for  their  Conversion ,  again  symbolically  repre¬ 
sented. 

1  Then  said  the  Lord  [And  Jehovah  said]  unto  me,  Go  yet,1  love  a  woman  beloved 
of  her  friend,  yet  an  adulteress,  according  to  the  love  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  toward 
the  chfldren  of  Israel,  who  look  [and  they  turn]  to  other  gods,  and  love  flagons  of 

2  wine  9  [raisin-cakes].  So  I  bought  her  8  to  me  for  a  homer  of  barley  and  a  half-homer 

3  of  barley.  And  I  said  nnto  her,  Thou  shalt  abide  [remain  quiet]  for  me  many 
dayB ;  thou  shalt  not  play  the  harlot,  and  thou  shalt  not  be  for  another  man  :  so  will 

4  I  also  be  for  thee.  For  the  children  of  Israel  shall  abide  many  days  without  a  king, 
and  without  a  prince,  and  without  a  sacrifice,  and  without  an  image,  and  without 

5  an  ephod,  and  without  teraphim.  Afterward  shall  the  children  of  Israel  return  and 
seek  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  their  God,  and  David  their  king,  and  shaU  fear  4  the  Lord 
and  his  goodness  in  the  latter  days  [ahall  tmmble  towards  Jehovah  and  towards  his  goodness  at  the 
end  of  the  dajsj. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

1  V«r.  L  —  T1I7  might,  especially  to  gain  a  relation  to  (i.  2),  be  connected  with  But  them  is 

so  safldeat  ground  for  a  change  in  the  accentuation.  The  refcreooe  to  chap.  i.  2  is  olear  by  the  connection  with 
P  Ver.  1.  —  The  translation  of  the  last  two* words  of  ver.  1,  In  B.  V. :  n  flagons  of  wine,”  which  is  that  of  Juntos, 
hwaefflua,  and  others,  and  the  various  other  renderings,  have  not  been  doe  to  dUferent  readings,  but  to  mlsooncepttoni 

of  tbs  msanlng  of  Cm  only  variation  of  reading  seems  to  have  been  that  held  by  Aqnlla,  who  translates : 

v«AeO,  having  read  —  M.] 

P  Ver.  2.  —  has  hem  dagheah-forte  separative.  See  Green,  Or.,  §  24  6  ;  Ew&ld,  §  90  e  (b);  Bttttoher,  §  229, 

I ;  MO  b  (1)l  Note  the  repetition  of  as  characteristic  of  the  Hebrew.  It  might  be  better  to  avoid  foe  like 

rnastr notion  in  English,  as  many  have  dons,  by  rendering :  a  homer-and-a-half  of  barley.  See  the  exposition.  —  M. ) 

4  Ter.  6.  —  IH  TTTTO  Is  a  pregnant  construction :  tremble  (and  oome)  toward  Jehovah  and  toward  his  goodness. 


■naUICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Chapter  iii.  narrates  a  second  symbolical  action, 
in  which  the  prophet  has  again  to  represent  by  his 
relations  to  a  woman  the  relation  of  God  to  Israel. 


But  &b  regards  this  relation,  that  which  is  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  senses  is  essentially  different  from 
that  which  the  symbolical  action  of  chap.  i.  was  to 
present.  There  the  sin  of  Israel  was  to  be  sym¬ 
bolized,  with  the  judgment  which  Jehovah  would 
inflict  upon  Israel  for  their  idolatry.  Here  there  is 
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no  distinct  reference  to  these.  It  might  be  Assumed 
of  itself  that  a  simple  repetition  of  me  comparison 
would  be  inadmissible.  §  We  must  rather  expect  an 
advance.  This  is  found  when  we  consider  that 
we  are  no  longer  at  the  beginning  as  in  chap,  i., 
but  that  the  whole  exposition,  from  chap.  ii.  1  on¬ 
wards,  lies  between,  and  especially  the  section  ii. 

4  ff.,  where  it  is  clearly  stated  that  Israel  will  be 
deservedly  punished,  bqt  only  because  of  God’s  love 
in  order  that  they  may  by  chastisement  be  led  to 
return  and  secure  his  favor.  This  announcement 
is  presupposed  in  our  chapter,  which  naturally 
stands  in  close  relation  to  chap.  i.  But  as  the  lat¬ 
ter  chapter  forms  a  beginning,  so  also  does  it  form 
a  conclusion.  For  here  .we  have  not  to  do  with 
the  judgment,  as  such,  which  Israel  has  to  suffer, 
the  judgment  of  rejection,  but  with  the  symbolical 
declaration,  that  God  loves  Israel,  must  chasten 
them,  but  does  so  only  out  of  love,  only  because 
He  will  not  cast  them  off.  The  symbolising  of  this 
love  of  God  is  shown  expressly  in  ver.  I,  to  be  the 
main  object  of  this  purely  symbolical  transaction, 
and  the  emphasis  is  therefore  placed  upon  the  com¬ 
mand,  to  “  love,”  laid  upon  the  prophet,  which  is 
inserted  designedly.  The  sequel  snows  of  what 
kind  this  love  is,  and  what  is  its  aim.  Vers.  1-3 
describe  the  symbolical  action.  Vers.  4,  5  afford 
its  explanation  and  inform  us  of  its  object. 

Ver.  1.  And  Jehovah  said  to  me:  go  once 
more,  etc.  The  reference  to  chap.  L  2  is  clear  even 

by  the  collocation  of  TiV  and  T|b.  is  es¬ 

sential,  as  already  hinted,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
modified  into  a  mere  np  (i.  2)  [=  take],  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  which  expresses  the  repeti¬ 

tion  of  the  former  action.  It  is  only  the  tjbn 
that  needs  to  be  repeated,  in  relation  to  the  woman. 
But  what  the  prophet  is  to  do  this  time  in  respect 
to  the  woman  is  271K  This  must  express  hot 
merely  a  disposition  to  love  (for  a  command,  and 

especially  the  command  ii,  would  not  agree  with  i 
this,  expressing  as  It  does  an  outward  act),  but  an 
attestation  or  effectuation  of  love.  Yet  this  pre¬ 
supposes  an  inclination  to  love  ;  in  so  far  it  is  de¬ 
manded  of  the  prophet.  For  he  is  to  represent  the 
conduct  of  Goa,  and  in  that  his  displays  of  love 
spring  from  a  loving  mind.  The  prophet  is  to  love 
a  woman  who  is  not  in  the  least  worthy  of  love — 
to  love  whom  one  feels  and  can  feel  no  desire. 

jn  rurw  na5».  Looking  to  the  see- 
ond  epithet  the  sense  is  clear :  committing  adul¬ 
tery.  Thus  the  prophet  must  marry  an  adulterous 
woman.  This  can  scarcely  be  a  woman  who  has 
been  unfaithful  to  her  marriage  with  another.  It 
might  be  supposed,  indeed,  that  she  had  been  sep¬ 
arated  from  her  husband,  and  it  would  be  difficult 
to  love  such  a  woman,  as  she  gives  no  guarantee 
of  her  fidelity.  But  nothing  is  said  of  any  such 
separation  from  another,  and  the  tertium  compara- 
tionis  is  just  the  fact  that  the  prophet  acts  after  the 
analogy  of  God,  and  therefore  must  love  a  woman 
who  is  unfaithful  to  her  marriage  with  himself. 
But  the  difficulty  lies  in  the  indefiniteness  of  the 
time  indicated  by  the  part.  H5K30.  Keil  takes 
it  to  be  future  =  who  will  become  adulterous: 
naturally,  if  the  woman  is  one  who  is  first  married 
to  the  prophet.  But  the  difficulties  which  attend 
the  explanation  as  future  are  less  patent  with  Keil, 

for  be  regards  “  nf2,  which,  however,  is  ar¬ 
bitrary.  If  we  take  it  U  felt  im¬ 


mediately  that  it  cannot  be  simply  a  future  adul¬ 
tery  that  is  here  meant  It  is  meant  that  love  co¬ 
exists  with  adultery  at  present  existing,  by  which 
love  is  not  destroyed,  but  rather  is  displayed  to 
the  adulteress  as  that  which  she  had  tnfled  with 
by  her  infidelity.  Hence  love  is  here  rather  some¬ 
thing  that  is  to  follow.  Only  so  is  it  the  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  attitude  of  God  which  is  here 
depicted.  For  God  has  indeed  loved  Israel,  though 
He  knew  they  would  afterwards  be  unfaithful  to 
Him.  But  it  is  not  that  which  happened  once 
that  is  to  be  exhibited  by  the  prophet,  but  that 
which  is  now  transpiring,  the  present  conduct 
of  God  towards  Israel  (as  in  chap.  i.  the  present 
conduct  of  Israel  towards  God,  as  Keil  there  cor¬ 
rectly  remarks ;  see  above).  It  is  this,  that  God 
docs  not  withdraw  his  love  from  a  spouse  who  has 
been  and  still  is  unfaithful.  Besides,  the  suppo¬ 
sition  of  a  ftitnre  adultery  on  the  part  of  a  wife 
whom  the  prophet  is  to  take,  is  not  admissible  ac¬ 
cording  to  what  follows.  For  the  prophet  in  ful¬ 
filling  the  command  makes  this  impossible  for  her 
(ver.  3).  And  to  suppose  that  she  commits  adul¬ 
tery  in  spite  of  this  prohibition  in  ver.  3  is  against 
ver.  4  ;  tor  there  a  condition  of  Israel  is  described 
in  which  there  is  no  longer  adultery  (idolatry). 
Finally,  we  may  ask  more  generally,  how  we 
can  call  a  woman  who  is  to  commit  adultery  at 
some  future  time,  ntjH?  Therefore 

HW30  is  to  be  taken  as  a  preterite  or  as  a  pres¬ 
ent  =  a  woman  who  has  been  or  is  unfaithful 
to  thee.  And  the  conclusion  is  a  necessary  one, 
that  a  woman  is  supposed  with  whom  the  Prophet 
was  already  united.  It  would  then  be  surprising, 
if  it  were  quite  forgotten  in  chap.  iii.  that  a  mar¬ 
riage  of  the  prophet  had  already  been  described, 
ana  a  new  one  were  introduced.  Such  a  broken, 
atomizing  method  of  representation  can  hardly  be 
imputed  to  a  prophetic  writer,  especially  as  there 
is  absolute  necessity  for  understanding  a  reference 
to  chap.  i.  in  the  very  matter  in  question.  No,  as 
our  chapter  presupposes  the  preceding  in  a  general 
way,  it  presupposes  chap.  i.  specially ;  yet  it  nat¬ 
urally  is  not  a  repetition  of  tne  image,  but  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  it.  There  the  prophet  was  commanded 
to  marry  a  lewd  woman  (ana  to  beget  children  by 
her).  When  such  a  woman  is  married  she  is  no 
longer  a  whore,  but  an  adulteress.  For  a  woman, 

once  characterized  as  0*3*0?  HtTM,  naturally  re¬ 
tains  that  character,  and  when  married  will  be 
HplJJO  It  is  thus  that  she  appears  in 

chap.  iii.  And  as  first  the  prophet  was  to  marry 
a  wuorish  woman,  so  now  he  is  to  love  the  whor- 
ish  woman  as  married,  i.  e.t  an  adulterous  wife. 
Compared  with  the  other  this  is  something  higher, 
something  new.  The  former  was  to  exhibit  a 
disturbed  actual  condition  of  things,  —  the  existing 
inversion  of  the  normal  relations  between  God 
and  Israel  (and  in  the  children  the  deserved  pun¬ 
ishment)  ;  the  latter  a  comforting  truth,  the  desired 
restitution  of  those  relations.  (We  might  add: 
As  the  un propitious  names  of  the  children  have 
been  changed  into  their  opposites,  the  same  thing 
happens  in  a  certain  sense  in  the  unpropitious  mar¬ 
riage.  There  it  was  said :  Thou  must  take  a  wife 
iust  because  she  is  a  whore,  and  so  testify  against 
Israel’s  sin  and  of  their  rejection,  and  now  :  Thou 
must  love  her  although  she  is  an  adulteress,  and  so 
testify  of  Israel’s  hope).  And  as  something  essen¬ 
tially  different  is  to  be  symbolised  by  this  relation 
of  the  prophet  to  his  wife,  it  is  not  to  bo  wondered 
at  —  which  cannot  be  denied,  — that  the  form  of 
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the  discourse  is  such  that  something  altogether 
new  appears  to  begin,  or  that  it  appears  as  though 
the  prophet  were  now  for  the  first  time  being 
brought  into  relations  with  this  woman.  We  have 
here  again  an  indication  that  we  hare  not  to  do 
with  ml,  actual  events.  A  narrative  of  an  actual 
marriage  of  the  prophet  is  not  given ;  he  is  onlj 
concaved  of  as  standing  in  that  relation,* and  since 
it  is  only  a  feigned  condition  of  things,  it  can  very 
well  be  viewed  first  from  one  side,  and  then,  with¬ 
out  any  preparation,  from  another.  The  woman 

is  naturally  called  niJPH,  not  nt£HTT.  For  the 
emphasis  lies  upon  the  predicates ;  his  wife  appears 
here  as  an  adulterous  woman  =  love  (in  thy  wife) 
an  adulterous  woman.  The  absence  of  the  article 
can  therefore  not  be  urged  against  the  identity  of 
this  woman  with  the  former.  This  identity  is,  in 
feet,  only  presupposed  in  the  command  of  our 
chapter.  The  mam  point  is  that  the  Prophet  may 
be  thought  of  (1)  as  being  already  married,  (2)  as 
experiencing  his  wife’s  adultery,  fto  importance  is 
attached  to  the  person  of  the  woman,  for  no  actual 
event  is  described.  If  this  were  the  case,  a  woman, 
living  in  wedlock  With  the  Prophet,  could  not  be 
spoken  of  as  this  one  is  here  described.  From  this 
it  is  evident  that  we  have  here  only  the  symboliz¬ 
ing  of  religious  truth;  as  soon  as  this  is  accom¬ 
plished  the  person  of  the  woman  possesses  no  fur¬ 
ther  interest. 

The  suffix  in  (Ter<  appears  to  al- 

lode  to  a  well  known  woman,  and  this  cannot  be 
disposed  of  by  Keil’s  remark  that  the  suffix  refers 
simply  to  the  woman  mentioned  in  ver.  1.  For 
according  to  Keil's  view  a  woman  is  only  described 
in  ver.  1 ;  it  is  only  said  what  kind  of  woman  she 
is.  This  mere  predicate  of  a  woman  whose  person 
is  as  yet  undefined  cannot  afterwards  be  supplied 
by  a  personal  pronoun  but  only  by :  such  a  wom¬ 
an,  or,  since  that  expression  is  unknown  to  the 
Hebrew,  by  repeating  tne  whole  predicate :  a  woman 
beloved,  etc.,  if  her  name  were  not  to  be  given. 
The  pert.  pron.  would  presuppose  that  the  person 
named  io  ver.  I  was  already  well  defined,  and  not 
simply  a  person  of  the  kind  described.  But  this 

woman  is  further  described  as  53  Hjnfc*,  and 
that  before  the  other  predicate.  The  sense  has 
been  taken  differently:  ( 1 )  =  beloved  by  a  para¬ 
mour,  and  therefore  parallel  with  H5H30,  or  the 
latter  would  express  its  consequence  :  beloved  by  a 
paramour,  and  so  committing  adultery.  (2)  “  Since 

3*!!  in  Jer.  Hi.  20  denotes  a  husband  but  never  an 
adulterous  paramour/'  the  phrase  is  supposed  =■ 
beloved  by  a  husband  and  yet  practicing  adultery. 
Bat  it  is  certainly  incorrect  to  say  that  can  be 
understood  only  of  a  husband  and  not  of  a  para¬ 
mour.  It  means  paramour  in  Jer.  iii.  1,  at  all 
events.  It  means  simply  :  one  with  whom  one  has 
intercourse,  a  companion,  and  specially  in  the  re¬ 
lations  of  love:  one  beloved  (see  the  lexicons). 
The  word  does  not  determine  whether  the  inter¬ 
course  be  lawful  or  not.  Therefore  the  notion  of 
the  marriage  relation  must  not  be  imported  into 
the  word,  and  we  must  remain  hy  the  sense :  be¬ 
loved  one  (friend,  companion).  If  the  marriage 

relation  is  indicated,  53  is  abstracted  from  this 
relation  as  such,  and  only  its  inner  side,  so  to 
speak,  the  love,  that  is  felt  in  the  married  state,  is 
brought  into  view.  Now  it  is  iust  this  disposition 
of  love  that  is  to  be  emphasized  in  this  connection, 

and  therefore  53  is  chosen  designedly.  The  word 


would  thus  be  just  as  suitable  used  of  illicit  as  of 
conjugal  love.  But  it  is  especially  in  favor  of  the 
latter  that,  so  fer  as  the  conduct  of  the  woman  is 
brought  before  ns,  she  appears  as  tbe  (guilty)  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  love  directed  towards  another,  and  is 
therefore  to  be  represented  actively,  not  passively, 
as  the  object  of  a  love  displayed  by  another ;  hence 

the  passive  expression :  53  would  give 

an  unsuitable  sense  if  it  should  mean  :  beloved  by 
a  pardmour.  Israel  is  essentially  one  who  turns 
to  paramours,  runs  after  them  unremittingly, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  Israel  is  the  object  of  the 
Husband's  love  from  the  beginning,  and  is  here 
represented  os  receiving  it.  Therefore  in  the  fig¬ 
urative  presentation  also  the  love  is  regarded  as 
coming  from,  and  being  bestowed  by  the  husband 
upon  the  wife.  (It  would  be  otherwise  if  we  had 

a  different  punctation :  Hence  the 

sense  is :  Love  a  woman,  who,  although  beloved 
by  her  friend,  has  yet  become  an  adulteress.  Her 
sin  is  thus  sharply  stigmatized,  that  the  love  en¬ 
joined  may  appear  in  greater  contrast  to  it  and  as 

something  unmerited.  This  view  of  53 
shows  all  the  more  tbe  untenableness  of  any  . 
reference  to  a  woman  whom  the  Prophet  must 
now  marry.  For  that  phrase  would  then  allude 
to  some  person  who  now  appears  for  the  first  time. 
But  what  meaning  would  there  be  in  the  com¬ 
mand  :  love  a  woman  who  will  or  is  to  be  beloved 
by  her  husband,  t.  by  tbee  ?  The  notion  would 
be  more  tolerablo  only  if  2HN  be  (with  Keil)  mod¬ 
ified  into  H(2  which  is,  however,  certainly  inad¬ 
missible.  The  words:  as  Jehovah  loves  the 
children  of  Israel,  etc.,  indicate  expressly  that 
what  the  prophet  is  to  do  has  a  symbolical  mean¬ 
ing,  and  declares  also  what  that  meaning  is.  For 
they  are  plainly  not  merely  to  be  connected  (Kell) 
with  in  rarw  =*  (love)  a  woman 

who,  although  beloved  by  her  husband,  commits 
adultery,  and  who  acts  as  does  Israel,  who  was  loved 
by  God  and  yet,  etc.  It  is  more  natnral  to  refer 
them  to  the  command  which  the  prophet  received. 
This  command  of  God,  in  itself  so  surprising  and 
exacting,  receives  by  them  its  symbolical  explana¬ 
tion.  It  is  laid  upon  him  only  that  he  may  thus 
exhibit  the  love  or  God,  who  loves  his  people  and 
manifests  that  love,  in  spite  of  their  onfeithfalness, 
and  by  the  love  enjoined  upon  him  he  is  to  repre¬ 
sent  and  assure  to  the  people  this  love  of  God. 

does  not  merely  indicate  the  reason  why 
the  prophet  is  to  love  this  woman,  but  it  declares 
also  how  he  is  to  do  so  :  he  must  not  merely  “  love  ” 
in  the  general,  but  must  love  after  that  definite 
manner  in  which  Jehovah  loves  the  children  of  Is¬ 
rael  (which  is  shown  immediately  thereafter).  And 
love  raisin-cakes.  These  must  have  been  con¬ 
nected  in  some  way  with  idolatrous  worship :  they 
probably  belonged  to  the  offerings  presented  to  the 
idols,  and  eaten  at  the  idol-festivals.  Hence  we  are 
to  understand  first  an  image  of  idol-worship,  whose 
enticing  dainties  are  contrasted  with  tbe  hard  and 
healthy  fere  of  the  serious  religion  of  Jehovah. 
But  this  special  feature  of  the  worship  is  chosen  in 
order  to  show  the  service  to  be  something  agreeing 
with  tbe  flesh,  satisfying  the  sensual  nature ;  which 
explains  the  more  easily  Israel's  apostasy,  and  at 
the  same  time  includes  a  bitter  reproach :  “  They 
fonret  their  God  for  the  sake  of  dainties." 

Vers.  2,  3.  Then  I  purchased  bar  for  myself 
for  fifteen  eilverUngs,  etc.  In  ver.  2  we  neees- 
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aarily  find  the  fulfillment  of  the  command  of  Ter.  j 
1,  the  2TTN  there  enjoined.  This  is  a  guide  to  the 
exposition.  With  we  m«t  supply  : 
fifteen  shekels  of  silver.  Homer  is  the  name  of  a 
dry  measure  a  a  cor,  or  ten  baths  or  ten  ephahs 

(seeEzek.  xlv.  11),  Tfnb  =  a  half  homer.  To¬ 
gether  =  a  homer  and  a  half  or  fifteen  ephahs.  The 
money  yalue  of  this  quantity  of  barley  cannot  be 
determined ;  for  it  is  arbitrary  to  suppose,  because 
fifteen  ephahs  are  mentioned  along  with  fifteen  shek¬ 
els  of  silver,  that  therefore  they  are  of  equal  value, 
and  that  an  ephah  of  barley  was  worth  an  ephah  of 
silver.  An  agreement  of  the  numbers  would  then 
have  been  avoided ;  nothing  would  have  been  said 
of  the  fifteen  ephahs,  and  an  altogether  different 
measure  would  nave  been  given.  Nothing  is  to  be 
concluded  from  2  Kings  viL  1-18,  nor  from  Ex. 
xxi.  32,  if,  indeed,  the  latter  can  be  at  all  con¬ 
nected  with  this  verse.  It  is  supposed  that  the 
passage  in  Exodus  affords  the  key  to  the  understand¬ 
ing  of  our  passage,  and  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver 
are  sought  here  the  more  earnestly.  Thirty  pieces 
of  silver  are  there  stated  to  be  the  price  of  a  slave, 
and  it  is  supposed  that  the  Prophet  paid  the  same 
sum  for  the  woman  in  order  to  symbolize  the  state 
of  bondage  from  which  God  redeemed  Israel.  But 
Kurtz  rightly  rejects  this  explanation  of  the  pas¬ 
sage  and  its  application  to  our  verse,  on  the  ground 
that  there  it  is  not  the  price  of  a  slave  that  is  al¬ 
luded  to,  but  the  compensation  allowed  for  a  slave 
killed  on  account  of  the  carelessness  of  another. 
In  the  latter  case  it  was  just  as  allowable  and  fit¬ 
ting  to  fix  one  and  the  same  price  without  respect 
to  age,  sex,  and  constitution,  as  it  would  have  been 
wrong  and  foolish  to  fix  the  market  price  under 
the  same  conditions.  For  in  the  former  case  (of 
killing)  the  responsibility  was  just  the  same  no 
matter  who  the  slave  might  be,  a  strong  man,  or  a 
woman,  or  a  decrepit  or  aged  person.  Zech.  xi. 
12  might  better  be  compared.  But  this  passage 
does  not  speak  of  the  price  of  a  slave,  and  besides, 
it  is  an  arbitrary  assumption  that  our  passage 
speaks  of  thirty  shekels'  worth.  So  we  are  shut 
up  to  an  explanation  of  our  passage  from  itself 
alone,  and  we  have  no  sure  ground  for  believing 
(hat  a  redemption  from  bondage  is  alluded  to.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  are  not  justified  in  assuming  a 
purchase  of  the  woman  from  her  parents  with  the 
pieces  of  silver,  etc.,  for  “  it  cannot  be  shown  that 
it  was  a  custom  with  the  Israelites  to  purchase  the 
bride  from  her  parents"  (Keil).  Keil  therefore 
holds  that  the  fifteen  silverlings,  etc.,  are  some¬ 
thing  given  to  the  woman.  Of  course  it  cannot 
be  meant  that  the  pieces  of  silver,  etc.,  were  given 
to  the  present  paramour  of  the  woman.  Such  an 
offering  would  be  itself  surprising:  but  we  must 
also  remember  that  the  woman  is  not  conceived  of 
as  being  adulterously  connected  with  a  paramour. 

What  now  does  mean  9  It  is  clear  that 

the  meaning  “  dig”  is  unsuitable  here,  for  the  ex¬ 
planation  of  Hengstenberg,  from  Ex.  xxi.  6 ; 
Deut.  xv.  17,  is  strange  and  awkward.  In  Gen. 

1.  5 ;  Deut.  ii.  6 ;  Job  vi.  27 ;  xL  80,  it  has  the 
meaning :  purchase,  make  a  bargain ;  in  the  last 

two  passages  with  ^5  of  the  person  or  thing  for 
or  about  which  the  bargain  was  made ;  in  the  first 
two  with  an  accusative  =*  to  purchase,  buy ;  in  the 

first  with  *3,  of  the  person  who  is  bought :  in  the 

second  with  2}f  of  the  price  paid.  So  also  here : 

I  purchased  her  to  me  for,  etc.  This  certainly  ap¬ 


pears  not  to  agree  with  our  explanation  of  chap. 
iii.,  which  we  hold  is  concerned  with  a  woman 
with  whom  the  prophet  is  already  married ;  bat 
this  contradiction  is  only  apparent.  For,  though 
the  woman  is  married  to  the  prophet,  she  is  yet  an 
adulterous  wife,  and  has  therefore  renounced  her 
husband  (compare  Israel's  attitude  towards  God). 
If  he  “  loves  ”  her  still,  and  would  prove  to  her 
his  enduring  love,  he  must  act  towards  her  as  one 
who  weds  a  wife,  he  most  purchase  her,  like  a 
stranger,  with  a  bridal  gift.  If  this  points  to  the 
guilt,  the  extreme  estrangement  of  toe  woman,  it 
shows  also  directly  the  endurance  of  the  husband’s 
love  that  he  should  act  thus,  that  he  should  treat 
as  a  bride  a  degraded,  adulterous  wife,  from  whom 
it  would  be  most  natural  to  cut  himself  entirely 
loose,  that  he  should  even  give  her  a  bridal  present 
in  opposition  to  all  natural  inclinations !  let  this 
is  not  a  blind  love,  but  it  corresponds  to  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  case  (compare  God's  attitude 
towards  Israel),  a  love  which  involves  a  beneficial 
chastening.  This  is  indicated  in  our  verse.  It  is 
assuredly  not  without  design  that  a  production  of 
nature  forms  part  of  the  gift  It  shows  that  it  was 
intended  for  the  support  of  life.  It  is  probably 
indicated  that  the  woman  is  not  yet  taken  into  the 
husband’s  house ;  for  such  a  gift  would  then  have 
no  meaning.  Farther,  the  bridal  gift  is  such  a  one 
as  the  wife  nad  the  least  right  to  claim  or  expect  : 
a  token  that  her  husband  loves  her  still  ana  will 
not  cut  himself  off  wholly  from  her.  And  if  this 
cannot  be  maintained  with  certainty,  it  is  still 
probable  (barley  was  among  the  ancients  a  food 
but  little  esteemed)  that  this  whole  present  was 
not  at  all  a  rich  one,  but  only  barely  sufficient, 
especially  if  we  can  assume  that  it  was  to  last 
“  many  days."  Ver.  3  gives  additional  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  the  action  of  the  prophet  described 

in  ver.  2,  O'SH  O'C*,  an  indefinite  period  of 
long  duration  :  the  end  will  depend  upon  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  wife.  \3IpPI.  to  sit,  t. 

“  to  keep  quiet.  The  ^  shows  that  such  con¬ 
duct  was  to  be  observed  with  reference  to  the  hus¬ 
band,  that  he  so  disposes  of  her  from  love  to  her, 
in  order  to  improve  her  and  educate  her  to  become 

his  faithful  wife."  ^  therefore  does  not 

mean :  dwell  with  me.  What  was  remarked  in 
vor.  2  proves  this  already,  and  the  meaning  of  ver 
4,  especially,  would  not  suit  such  a  sense,  Jor  a  re¬ 
lation  of  communion  with  God  is  here  denied.  The 

difficult  words  CJ},  are  probably  to 

be  explained  in  a  corresponding  manner  with  the 
recent  expositors  :  and  I  will  be  so  towards  thee, 
namely,  observe  the  same  conduct  towards  thee, 
ire.,  have  no  conjugal  intercourse  with  thee.  An¬ 
other  explanation  is :  and  I  also  will  hold  myself 
ready  for  thee,  wait  for  thee,  t.  e.,  not  take  any 
other  wife.  This  is  possible  in  itself,  but  not  suit¬ 
able  to  ver.  4,  which  contains  the  explanation  of 
ver.  3.  For  this  verse  contains  only  a  negative 
thought  (see  on  ver.  4).  Therefore  the  sense  of 
the  wnole  is :  The  Prophet  displays  unmerited  lore 
towards  his  adulterous  wife,  according  to  the  com¬ 
mand  2HN  for,  like  a  bridegroom  he  again  ac¬ 
quires  her  with  a  bridal  gift.  But  this  love  has 
also  for  its  object  the  improvement  of  the  wife,  and 
he  therefore  manifests  his  love  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  secure  that  end.  He  cares  for  her  support, 
but  limits  her  allowance  that  she  may  learn  sain¬ 
tary  humility.  He  naturally  interdicts  her  adnl- 
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teroas  habits,  but  does  not  at  once  resume  hit  con¬ 
jugal  intercourse  with  her.  This  is  therefore  a 
manifestation  of  love  of  a  disciplinary  character, 
bat  still  essentially  of  love,  — just  as  is  that  of  God 
toward  Israel. 

Ver.  4.  For  many  days  will  the  children  of 
Israel  ait,  etc.  Ver.  4  is  the  explanation  0?  s 
for)  of  ver.  3.  Three  pairs  of  objects  are  named 
of  which  the  children  of  Israel  shall  be  deprived. 
King  and  prince — holders  of  the  civil  government, 
#hich  will  therefore  cease  in  Israel.  Also  the  wor¬ 
ship  will  cease  with  it.  This  is  represented  by  the 

two  following,  nyt,  sacrifice,  and  stat¬ 

ues,  defining  the  sense  more  closely.  Besides  these, 
two  objects  used  as  oracles  are  mentioned:  the 
ephod,  which  was  strictly  the  High-priest’s  shoul¬ 
der-garment,  with  the  Urim  and  Thummim,  which 
was  pat  on  or  brought  oat  when  oracles  were  given. 
It  b  brought  into  view  here  evidently  not  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  High-priest,  but  on  account  of  its  con¬ 
nection  with  oracles  in  general,  as  its  use  was  im¬ 
itated  even  by  idolaters  in  worship  (Judges  aril. 

5;  xviiL  14,  17, 18,  20).  The  were  also 

used  for  the  same  purpose.  They  are  equivalent 
to  Penates  (comp.  Zoch.  xix.  2 ;  Esek.  xxL  26), 
and  in  the  passage  cited  from  Judges  are  men¬ 
tioned  along  with  the  ephod.  Whether  the  sense 
b  that  Israel  will  have  neither  the  worship  of  Je¬ 
hovah  nor  idolatry,  remains  doubtful.  For,  ac¬ 
cording  to  what  has  been  said,  the  ephod  does  not 
directly  imply  the  worship  of  Jehovah ;  still  less 

does  na$.  Probably  the  distinction  between  the 
two  is  not  implied,  but  worship  simply  indicated. 
The  condition  of  things  is  described  as  one  of  the 
deprivation  of  that  which  had  been  Israel’s  sup¬ 
port  (king  and  prince)  and  joy  and  consolation 
(sacrifice,  etc.);  and  the  important  fact  b  that 
idolatry  should  cease.  This  should  be  effected 
against  Israel's  desire,  would  be  a  punishment 
like  the  cessation  of  their  own  government,  civil 
independence ;  bat  the  punbhment  is  a  chastening 
in  love,  a  token  that  God  had  not  forgotten  Israel 
It  b  true  that  this  positive  truth,  of  a  manifestar 
rion  of  love,  lies  in  the  background  in  our  verse, 
which  wears  a  negative  aspect.  But  this  love  was 
declared  in  ver.  1  to  be  the  main  thought,  and  in 
ver.  5  (whose  purport,  moreover,  transcends  the 
symbol)  it  appears  quite  clearly  by  the  issue  to  be 
tne  object  in  view. 

Ver.  5.  Afterwards  will  the  children  of  Is¬ 
rael  return :  a  past  hoc  which  includes,  however, 
dearly  a  propter  hoc ,  i.  «.,  the  situation  described 
in  ver.  4  b  an  essential  cooperating  factor.  Will 
seek  Jehovah  their  God  and  David  their  king. 
“  Seeking  Jehovah  their  God  is  connected  with  seek¬ 
ing  David  their  king.  For  as  the  apostasy  of  the 
ten  tribes  from  the  kingdom  of  David  was  only 
the  consequence  and  result  of  its  inner  apostasy 
from  Jehovah,  so  the  true  return  to  God  could  not 
take  place  without  a  return  to  their  king  David, 
since  God  had  promised  the  kingdom  to  David  for¬ 
ever  in  hb  seed  (2  Sam.  vii.  13,  16) ;  thus  David 
b  the  only  true  king  of  Israel  —  their  king  ”  ( Keil). 
The  family  of  David  is  probably  primamv  meant, 
and  more  strictly,  a  king  of  that  family.  The  con- 
el  ctsion,  44  at  the  end  of  the  days,”  alludes  to  the 
Messianic  period,  according  to  prophetic  usage  else¬ 
where  ;  hence  we  are  justified  in  assuming  the  Mes¬ 
siah  to  be  also  meant  here.  Will  tremble  towards 

Jehovah.  to  tremble ;  with  ^  it  forms  a 

pregnant  expression :  tremble  hastening  towards* 


It  b  a  stronger  expression  for  the  preceding 
=  seek  with  an&iety,  since  the  needed  help 
is  found  in  the  One  sought ;  therefore  sought  with 
solicitude,  although  He  assuredly  will  be  found, 
because  He  b  the  seeker’s  only  dependence.  Thb 
is  thus  the  direct  contrast  to  the  former  abandon¬ 
ment  of  Jehovah  and  Becking  help  in  idob.  What 
b  sought  in  God  b  his  goodness ,  especially  in  hb 
gifts,  of  which  they  had  been  deprived  (comp.  Jer. 
xxxi.  12 ;  Zech.  ix.  17).  On  the  end  of  the  days 
see  the  preceding  remarks.  This  b  therefore  the 
end  of  the  “  many  days,”  or  the  fuller  explanation 
of  inw. 

[The  discussion  given  above  of  thb  chapter  is 
so  full  and  able,  both  as  to  its  general  purport  and 
as  to  its  special  features,  that  no  additions  are  neces¬ 
sary  from  any  writer  holding  the  identity  of  the 
woman  here  described  with  that  of  chap,  i  The 
force  of  some  of  the  arguments  employed  b  over¬ 
estimated,  and  others,  as  b  readily  perceived,  are 
too  largely  based  on  mere  speculation,  yet  the  gen¬ 
eral  results  go  to  show  the  strong  probability  of 
the  correctness  of  this  hypothesis  and  of  its  conse¬ 
quences,  where  they  affect  the  interpretation  of  in¬ 
dividual  passages.  The  recent  English  commen¬ 
tators  agree  with  the  majority  of  the  moderns  in 
holding  thb  view.  Newcome  adopts  the  old  opin¬ 
ion  that  the  Prophet's  former  wife  (Gomer)  had  died 
in  the  interval.  Noyes  thinks  that  it  b  immaterial 
whether  the  women  are  identical  or  not.  The  full¬ 
ness  of  the  discussion  of  the  several  minor  features 
of  thb  short  chapter  precludes  the  necessity  of  ad¬ 
ditions  from  the  remarks  of  Anglo-American  ex¬ 
positors,  which  are,  moreover,  usually  of  a  com¬ 
paratively  general  nature.  On  some  points,  as,  for 
example,  the  object  of  the  “purchase  of  the  wom¬ 
an,  and  its  symbolical  meaning,  the  difficulties  c&n- 
'not  be  said  to  be  yet  satisfactorily  solved. — M.J 


DOCTRINAL  AND  RHIOAL. 

1.  On  the  love  of  Jehovah  to  Israel,  which  en¬ 
dures  in  spite  of  all  unfaithfulness,  but  does 
not  forget  to  chasten,  see  the  Introduction,  and 
especially  No.  1  in  the  Doctrinal  and  Ethical  sec¬ 
tion  attached  to  chap.  ii. 

2.  A  condition  of  things,  such  as  that  threat¬ 
ened  in  ver.  4,  characterized  the  kingdom  of  the 
ten  tribes  when  they  were  led  away  into  exile  by 
Assyria ;  and  in  this  we  can  see  a  fulfillment,  al¬ 
though  nothing  b  said  of  any  captivity,  and  in 
fact  nothing  of  the  manner  in  whicn  the  kingdom 
and  worship  should  cease.  It  is  very  doubtful,  to 
say  the  least,  whether  we  can  claim  for  the  threat¬ 
ening  a  wider  range,  and  make  it  apply  also  to  the 
kingdom  of  Judah.  Nothing  can  be  adduced  from 
the  resemblance  to  the  threatening  which  the 
Prophet  Azari&h  uttered  against  Judah  in  the  days 
of  Asa  (2  Chron.  xv.  2,  4).  For  ver.  6  of  our 
chapter  points  too  clearly  to  the  kingdom  of  the 
ten  tribes,  and  no  judgments  are  pronounced 
against  Judah  until  the  later  chapters,  which  be¬ 
long  to  a  later  period.  The  threatening  goes  hand 
in  hand  with  the  promise.  The  latter  holds  out, 
first  of  all,  a  return,  which,  according  to  the  words : 

8 hall  seek  Jehovah  their  God,  is  to  be  taken  as  a 
contrast  to  the  resort  made  to  other  godf  (ver.  1). 
According  to  the  promise  they  will  also  seek  Davul 
their  king.  [See  the  passage  quoted  from  Kdl  in 
the  exegetical  section.]  The  house  of  David  is 
naturally  the  primary  object  of  the  reference.  For 
in  returning  tnither  they  acknowledge  the  divine 
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right  of  David  to  the  kingdom.  This  promise  is 
shown  here  indubitably  to  be  Messianic  by  the 
expression :  “  at  the  end  of  the  days,”  which  “  does 
not  denote  the  fotnre  in  general,  but  always  the 
coming  consummation  of  the  kingdom  of  God, 
which  begins  with  the  advent  of  the  Messiah.” 
(Keil.)  We  cannot,  therefore,  find  the  fulfillment 
in  that  which  happened  in  the  return  from  the 
Babylonian  exile,  apart  from  the  consideration 
that  that  event  affected  mainly  the  kingdom  of 
Judah,  while  here  the  kingdom  of  Israel  is  the 
subject  of  discourse;  thus  the  promise  was  not 
then  fulfilled.  Hence  the  question  is  suggested 
here  also :  Since  this  promise  was  not  fulfilled  to 
Israel  even  with  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  has  it 
fallen  to  the  ground,  or  is  the  fulfillment  yet  to  be 
expected  1  According  to  what  has  been  remarked 
under  chap,  i.,  both  questions  are  to  be  answered  in 
the  negative,  and  the  answer  rather  is  :  The  fulfill¬ 
ment  has  already  begun  in  Him,  in  whom  all  the 
promises  of  God  are  Yea  and  Amen,  but  in  another 
and  far  higher  sense  than  the  Prophet  imagined,  who 
saw  the  people  of  God  in  Israel  alone.  Separating 
the  kernel  from  the  husk,  we  must,  upon  the 
ground  of  the  New  Covenant,  see  the  fulfillment 
m  the  gathering  of  a  people  of  God  around  a  de¬ 
scendant  of  David  who  was  greater  than  David's 
son,  —  around  Christ.  And  so,  though  this  is  not 
the  literal  meaning  of  the  promise,  “  Sing  David ” 
that  one  of  David’s  family  who  was  to  be  sought 
after,  is  the  Messiah.  In  this  Son  of  David  it  is 
fulfilled,  though  not  yet  completely.  The  promise 
is  still  in  course  of  fulfillment,  and  to  its  perfect 
fulfillment  is  specially  necessary  the  universal  con¬ 
version  of  Israel  to  Christ,  but,  as  is  natural,  not 
merely  the  people  of  the  ten  tribes,  here  literally 
indicated. 

HOMILXTICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Ver.  1.  Luther:  Let  us  cease  to  fear  the 
wrath  and  judgment  of  God  on  account  of  our 


sins,  and  believe  what  the  Prophet  says,  that  God 
is  like  a  husband  who,  although  he  has  been  de¬ 
serted  by  an  adulterous  wife  and  is  angry  thereat, 
is  yet  more  impelled  by  mercy,  than  urged  by  the 
sin  of  the  adulteress,  and  wins  her  back  to  his 
love.  And  truly  has  the  Prophet  in  two  respects 
set  forth  great  things.  For,  in  the  first  place,  he 
could  not  describe  sin  as  being  more  dreadful  than 
he  here  pictures  it  in  the  sin  of  the  adulteress.  And, 
again,  no  extols  highly  the  love  of  God  by  this 
image,  when  he  says  that  He  is  animated  by  love 
towards  the  adulteress. 

[Puset  :  His  love  was  to  outlive  hers,  that  He 
might  win  her  at  last  to  Himself.  Such,  God  says, 
is  the  love  of  the  Lord  for  Israel.  —  M.] 

[Ver.  2.  Matthew  Henrt  :  Those  whom  God 
designs  honor  and  comfort  for  He  first  makes  sen¬ 
sible  of  their  own  worthlessness,  and  brings  them 
to  acknowledge  with  the  prodigal :  “  I  am  no  more 
worthy  to  be  called  thy  son.”  Poverty  and  dis¬ 
grace  sometimes  prove  a  happy  means  of  making 
great  sinners  penitent.  Comp,  the  Exegetical  re¬ 
marks.  —  M.l  • 

Ver.  4.  Although  it  is  a  greet  punishment  of 
God,  that  a  government  should  be  cast  down,  it  is 
vet  a  much  greater  punishment  that  liberty  should 
be  taken  away  to  serve  God  and  teach  his  Word. 

Luther  :  Ver.  5.  These  are  glorious  words  of 
the  Prophet  who  thus  combines  God  and  Christ 
in  worship,  so  that,  when  we  call  upon  God,  we 
should  do  so  through  Christ ;  when  we  hope  in 
the  mercy  of  God  we  hope  through  Christ  that 
God  would  have  mercy  on  us. 

[Puset  :  So  God’s  goodness  overflows  with 
beneficence  and  condescension,  and  graciousness 
and  mercy  and  forgiving  love,  and  joy  in  impart¬ 
ing  Himself,  and  complacence  in  the  creatures 
which  He  has  reformed,  and  refound,  redeemed, 
and  sanctified  for  his  glory.  Well  may  his  creat¬ 
ures  tremble  toward*  it  with  admiring  wonder  that 
all  this  can  be  made  theirs !  —  M.] 
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PART  SECOND. 

Jehovah  pleads  with  Israel  his  Beloved  but  Unfaithful  Spouse. 

Chapters  IY.-XIY. 


FIRST  DISCOURSE. 

Chapters  IV.-XI. 

I.  THE  ACCUSATION. 


Chapters  IV.- VII. 

A  Against  the  People  as  a  Whole  on  Account  of  their  Idolatry  and  the  Corruption  of 
their  Morals  ( promoted  by  the  Priests). 

Chapter  IV.  1-19. 

1  Hear  the  word  of  Jehovah,  ye  children  of  Israel  1 

For  Jehovah  has  a  difference  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  land, 

Because  there  is  no  fidelity  and  no  goodness 
And  no  knowledge  of  God  in  the  land ; 

2  (Only)  carsing  and  lying, 

And  murdering  and  stealing  and  adultery ; 

They  break  in,  and  murder  follows  upon  murder. 

3  Therefore  will  the  land  mourn, 

And  all  who  dwell  therein  shall  languish, 

With  the  beast 1  of  the  field  and  the  bird  of  heaven ; 

And  the  fish  of  the  sea  also  shall  be  swept  away. 

4  Only  let  none  contend, 

And  let  none  reprove  (another)  ; 

And  thy  people 9  is  like  those  that  strive  with  the  priest. 

5  And  thou  shalt  fall  in  the  day-time. 

And  the  Prophet  also  shall  foil  with  thee  in  the  night, 

And  I  will  destroy  thy  mother. 

6  My  people  are  destroyed  for  want  of  knowledge ! 1 
Because  thou  despisest  knowledge, 

So  do  I  despise  thee8  to  be  my  Priest ; 

Because  thou  dost  forget  the  law  of  thy  God, 

I  also  will  forget  thy  children. 

7  The  more  they  increased  the  more  they  sinned  against  me ; 

Their  glory  will  I  turn  into  shame. 

8  They  eat  [make  profit  of]  the  sin  of  my  people, 

And  direct  their  desires  after  their  transgressions. 

9  And  so  it  is :  as  the  people,  so  the  priest, 

And  I  will  visit  their  ways  upon  them, 

And  reward  to  them  their  deeds. 

10  Then  they  shall  eat  and  not  be  satisfied, 

Will  practice  whoredom  and  not  spread  abroad, 

Because  they  forgot4  Jehovah,  to  regard  Him. 
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1 1  Whoredom  and  wine  and  new  wine 
Will  take  (possession  of)  a  heart 

12  My  people*  inquires  of  its  wood  [idols], 

And  their  staff  shall  declare  to  it ; 

For  the  spirit  of  whoredom  has  deceived  them, 

And  they  commit  whoredom  (departing)  from  under  their  God. 

13  They  sacrifice  on  the  summits  of  the  mountains, 

And  burn  incense  on  the  hills  ; 

Under  the  oak  and  poplar  and  terebinth, 

Because  their  shadow  is  pleasant 
Therefore  your  daughters  commit  whoredom 
And  your  daughters-in-law  commit  adultery. 

14  Yet  I  will  not  visit  upon  [punish]  your  daughters  because  they  commit  whoredom, 
Nor  your  daughters-in-law  because  they  commit  adultery ; 

For  they  [you]  themselves  go  aside  with  prostitutes, 

And  sacrifice  with  temple-girls, 

And  the  people  without  understanding  shall  be  cast  down* 

15  If  thou  commit  whoredom,  0  Israel! 

Let  not  Judah  beoome  guilty, 

Go  not  to  Gilgal, 

And  ascend  not  to  Beth-aven, 

And  swear  not :  by  the  life  of  Jehovah. 

16  For  Israel  is  as  intractable  as  an  unbroken  heifer; 

Now  Jehovah  will  pasture  them 

Like  a  lamb  in  a  wide  field* 

17  Ephraim  is  joined  to  idols  — let  him  be. 

18  Their  drinking-feast  is  spoiled ; 

They  keep  on  whoring. 

Their  shields  [rulers]  keep  on  loving  shame.6 

19  The  tempest  seizes  them  with  its  wings : 

And  they  shall  be  ashamed  of  their  sacrifices. 


TEXTUAL  AMD  GRAMMATICAL. 

[1  Ver.  8.  —  $  10  QMd  htre  u  10  G*n*  21  i  10,  to  specify  or  enumerate  objects  indicated  be* 

fore  in  the  general.  In  umge,  though  net  in  grammatical  function,  it  Is  equivalent  to  our  namely.  —  M.] 

[3  Ver.  4.  —  Newcome  gives  a  variety  of  emendations  and  transpositions,  partly  from  other  sources,  in  enter 

to  obtain  a  more  natural  sense  than  the  one  he  draws  from  the  text.  He  seems  to  have  been  misted  by  the  difficulty 
suggested  by  Houbigant,  who  remarks  that  It  could  not  be  a  trims  to  contend  with  idolatrous  priests.  These  of  coarse, 

are  not  meant.  Set  the  exporitloa.  Among  the  ancient  translators,  the  LXX.,  Aquila,  and  Arab,  read  :  my 

people,  which  seems  more  natural  but  Is  not  necessary.  — M.]  Meier  would  point  differently,  and  reads  ;  with 

thee,  against  thee,  namely,  God,  and  makes  the  negation  continue :  (let  no  one  be)  against  thee.  This  to  forced.  The 
VV  would  be  necessary,  and  07  would  not  be  the  proper  preposition. 

1»  Ver.  6.  —  We  must  not  read  unexpectedly  (Meter).  The  article  to  essential  — 

ourding  to  the  Masora  the  third  N  is  superfluous,  and  therefore  probably  a  ehirogmphloal  error.  According  to  Bwald  it 
is  an  Aramaic  paosal  form.  [Henderson :  The  third  hi  is  not  found  in  a  gnat  number  of  Kennicott’s  and  De  Rom's 

manuscripts,  nor  In  some  of  the  earlier  printed  editions ;  in  others  is  is  marked  as  redundant,  and  a  tew  have  "JDNDH 

'-‘P.-M.] 

4  Ver.  10.  —  ibljfb,  Meter  attaches  this  word  to  the  following  verst :  to  praettoe  lewdneee,  etc.  Bnt  this  Is  forced. 
{Henderson  cites  the  similar  view  of  flesdtss,  Arnold,  and  Horsley,  but  thinks  « there  Is  something  eo  repugnant  to 
Hebrew  usage  in  the  combination  :  to  observe  fornication,  wine  and  new  wine,  that  it  Is  altogether  inadmiarible.”  But 
his  choice  of  the  term  "  observe  ”  Is  arbitrary.  In  thus  opposing  Horsley,  he  overlooks  the  tect  that  the  latter  renders : 
to  give  attention  to,  a  sense  of  the  word  which  is  not  at  all  repugnant  to  Hebrew  usage.  It  must  b#  remembered  that 
they  n  neglected  ”  Jehovah  or  dropped  Him  from  their  thoughts ;  the  antithesis  would  naturally  be :  to  keep  in  mind 
lewdneee,  etc.  This  Is  the  exact  usage  of  the  word  In  Gen.  xxxvil.  11 ;  Ps.  exxx.  3.  Horsley's  arguments  are  mainly 

based  upon  the  double  anomaly  of  the  construction  as  formerly  assumed,  In  which  2T7  was  supposed  to  govern  its 
otject  indirectly  (and  Irregularly)  by  means  of  with  the  infinitive,  and  was  regarded  as  governing  (against 

usage)  HUT  as  its  direct  object :  they  forsook  to  reganLJehovah.  2T7  is  now  admitted  by  seme  to  govern  HVT 
directly,  and  the  per*,  proa. :  Aim,  Is  supplied  after  rsgora,  as  Is  done  by  Sohmoller.  But,  even  with  this  eonstnastloo, 

tbs  omission  of  tbs  object  in  the  original  after  would  be  unaccountable  and  very  abrupt  To  these  mm  rider 
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fttioo*  this  other  may  be  added,  that  under  the  present  division  of  the  ▼orooa,  tst.  11  is  made  unusuallj  brief.  These 
diffloulties  in  the  way  of  the  ordinary  constructions  should  lead  os  to  regard  the  subversion  of  the  mark  of  division 
between  the  verses  with  more  foror  than  should  ordinarily  be  shown  to  attempts  at  amending  the  text.  The  proposed 
change  would  give  the  translation :  because  they  have  neglected  Jehovah  to  set  their  minds  on  whoredom  and  wine  and 
new  wine,  (which)  will  take  possession  of  the  heart  —M.] 

[5  Ter.  12.  —  Henderson :  "The  LXX.  and  most  versions  which  follow  them  conneet  'VQV  with  at  the  end  of 
the  preceding  verse ;  a  mode  of  construction  adopted  by  Hichaelis  and  Da  the,  but  otherwise  disapproved  by  modern 
translators.  —  M.] 

6  Ter.  18.  —  !QH  2QPIH  perhaps  belong  together,  a  pialal  form  from  22T7H,  exoept  that  the  doubling  has  been 
separated  in  an  extraordinary  manner.  It  is  therefore  really  instead  of  Wdnsche  would  read  5QHM 

2TTH  resembling  the  preoeding  IQtH  HJtH,  [On  this  combination  see  Green,  Or.,  $$  92  «,*  122, 1 ;  Swald,  )  129 
a ;  B&tteher,  $  1066  b.  These  grammarians,  ss  well  m  the  best  erltics  generally,  regard  it  as  one  word.  The  form  with 
which  It  is  usually  compared  is  Ps.  lxxxviii.  17.  The  last  named  author  calls  our  form  a  QuaUal}  cor¬ 

responding  to  the  form  adopted  by  Schmoller.  The  notion  conveyed  by  such  forms  is  that  of  intensify,  or  repetition. 
So  Kwaid :  cs  lieben  titben  Schmaeh  seitu  Sr  hi  Id e.  Comp  the  rendering  of  Delitssch  In  the  pamsge  just  cited :  vemicAt - 
nichtift.  If  the  alternative  of  separate  words  be  adopted,  it  would  be  almost  neoeesary  te  adopt  some  such  expedient 
as  that  of  Wttnsche  given  above ;  for  the  rendering  of  X.  T. :  her  rulerii  with  shame  do  love ;  give  ye,  is  almost  unin¬ 
telligible.—  M.j 


KXBUKTICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Poor  strophes  may  be  supposed  with  Keil  (vers. 
•1-5 ;  6-10;  11-14 ;  16-19),  although  it  can  hardly 
be  maintained  in  general,  that  onr  Prophet  ob¬ 
serves  a  strict  strophical  division. 

Ver.  1.  Hear  the  word  of  Jehorah,  etc.  Jeho¬ 
vah  appears  against  Israel  as  a  Judge  (that  is,  Is¬ 
rael  of  the  Ten  Tribes,  comp.  ver.  1 5),  who  raises 
the  accusation,  and  pronounces  the  sentence  and 
punishment.  In  a  certain  sense  this  first  strophe 
contains  the  sense  of  the  whole.  Jehovah  has  a 
contest  s  legal  action,  comp.  Micah  vi.  2,  and 

with  relation  to  the  heathen,  Joel  iii.  2.  — np|j*  i8 

faithfulness,  trueness  to  one’s  word.  "Tpn  is  affec¬ 
tion,  kindness,  love.  These  qualities  are  frequently 
mentioned  together ;  usually  as  divine  attributes, 
bnt  sometimes  also  as  human  virtues.  “TDn  is 
here  probably  special  kindness  towards  the  feeble 
and  distressed  (Keil).  The  opposites  are  prima¬ 
rily  moral  defects.  But  they  nave  their  root  in 
that  which  is  Israel’s  grand  defect,  in  the  want  of 
the  knowledge  of  God,  t. they  do  not  know  the 
living  God  or  know  Him  any  longer  —  naturally 
through  their  own  fault  —  since  they  do  not  care 
to  serve  Him. 

Ver.  2.  Along  with  the  negative  description  of 
the  corruption  we  have  the  positive.  The  sins  are 
not  described  by  substantives,  but » are  expressed 
in  a  lively  manner  as  actions  by  verbs,  and  that 
with  special  emphasis  by  the  inf.  absol.  Five  sins 
ate  thus  mentioned,  corresponding  to  five  of  the 
Ten  Commandments,  and  at  the  same  time  these 
sins  form  a  definite  contrast  to  fidelity  and  good¬ 
ness.  Swearing  along  with  lying  naturally  = 
false  swearing,  or,  at  ml  events,  wanton  swearing. 

forms  the  transition  to  the  finite  verb ;  the 
last  three  bins,  especially  murder,  are  represented 
in  the  concrete,  ana  at  the  same  time  as  something 
fearfully  prevalent.  [The  literal  translation  of  the 
the  last  three  words  is :  and  bloody  deed  touches 

bloody  deed.  meant  originally :  drops  of 

blood,  then  transferred  to  deeds  of  blood  in  gen¬ 
eral,  and  it  is  altogether  probable  that  this  word 
was  chosen  here  to  present  to  the  imagination  the 
picture  of  a  swift  succession  of  murderous  assaults, 
following  so  closely  that  drops  of  the  blood  of  one 
victim  might  be  conceived  as  meeting  and  min» 
ling  with  thoee  of  another.  If  so,  this  is  a  strik¬ 


ing  illustration  of  Hosea’s  wonderful  power  of 
graphic  poetical  delineation.  Henderson :  “  What 
the  Prophet  means  is  that  murder  was  so  com¬ 
mon  that  no  space  was  left  between  its  acts. 
LXX. :  at furra  4<p  aXfxcrri  phryovai.  Coverdale :  one 
blondgiltyness  foloweth  another.  And  Ritterhus- 
ius  powerfully  in  his  poetical  metaphrase :  — 

- *  Sic  sanfutni  sanguis 

Thutitur,  et  seeUrvm  nullus  finis**  modus* *  «sf  .*  ” 


See  2  Kings  xr. ;  Micah  vii.  2.  —  M.] 

Ver.  3.  Therefore  will  the  land  mourn,  etc. 
The  punishment  of  that*  moral  deprivation ;  a 
great  and  universal  drought,  such,  e.  g.,  as  pre¬ 
vailed  under  Ahab,  was  a  judgment  of  God.  This 
is  described  in  its  effects :  The  mourning  of  the 
land  is  a  lively  figurative  expression  for  the  scorch¬ 
ing  away  of  all  vegetable  productions,  and  the 
languishing  of  animal  life,  and  the  beasts  are 
named,  because  the  drought  was,  so  to  speak,  to 
be  described  from  its  natural  side  (comp.  Joel  i. 
10  ff.).  It  is  jnst  in  this  condition  of  nature  gen¬ 
erally  that  God  executes  judgment  npon  man. 
The  drought  is  not  to  be  conceived  of  as  existing 
at  present,  but  is  threatened,  as  the  whole  chapter 

generally  is  occupied  with  threatening.  vj> 

HJl  probably  does  not  refer  to  the  men  them¬ 
selves  bnt  is  specified  by  the  following  9,  and 

therefore  refers  to  the  beasts,  etc.  [Keil:  9  is 
used  in  the  enumeration  of  the  individuals  as  in 
Gen.  vii.  21 ;  ix.  10.  The  fishes  are  mentioned 

last,  and  introduced  by  the  emphatic  C21  to  show 
that  the  drought  would  prevail  to  such  an  extent 
that  even  lakes  and  other  bodies  of  waters  would 


be  dried  up.  *lQWn  :  to  be  collected,  to  be  taken 
away,  to  disappear  or  perish.”  —  M.] 

Ver.  4.  Only  let  none  contend,  and  let  none 
reprove,  etc.  These  words  appear  quite  unex¬ 
pectedly  and  are  not  quite  clear.  There  seems  to 
be  a  verbal  reference  to  ver.  1 ;  and  it  may  be  that 
there  is  a  contrast  to  that  contending  there  an¬ 
nounced  on  the  part  of  God.  The  sense  would 
then  be:  The  Lord  will  contend,  bnt  it  is  pre¬ 
sumptuous  for  men  to  strive  against  Him ;  none 
are  to  contend  or  reprove.  Or  we  might  forego 
the  reference  to  ver.  1,  and  explain  generally :  let 
none  contend  or  reprove!  Tne  hardened  hearts 
of  the  people  would  then  be  referred  to,  who  would 
listen  to  no  rebake.  So  Lather  after  the  Vulgate : 
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yet  let  none  rebuke,  etc.  But  TTtf  i*  thus  falsely 
rendered.  It  Is  not ■*  vet  Therefore  others  bold 
that  there  is  a  demand  “  only  "  to  neglect  plead¬ 
ing  with  and  rebuking  the  corrupt  people.  There 
would  indeed  be  much  to  rebuke,  but  it  would  be 
to  no  purpose  (Keil).  But  this  thought  is  not  suit¬ 
able  to  the  context  It  is  just  on  the  part  of  God 

that  the  does  take  place,  and  is  not  the  whole 
prophetic  discourse  a  rebuke  ?  Others  suppose  a 
demand  to  the  people  not  to  resist  God  and  his 

judgment  But  FPlrin  will  not  suit  here;  it 
must  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  censuring :  let  none 
censure  God  and  his  deeds.  The  explanation  of 
Wiinsche  is  therefore  better :  let  none  quarrel  with 
another  and  attribute  to  him  the  blame  of  the  ca¬ 
lamity.  And  thy  people  aa  those  who  oantend 
with  the  priest,  that  is,  are  like  those,  etc.  With 
the  first  explanation  of  the  preceding  words,  the 
ones  now  considered  would  surround  them  with 
still  greater  difficulties :  let  none  contend  —  uttered 
with  respect  to  the  spirit  of  contradiction  among 
the  people  —  and  they  act  as,  etc.  With  the  sec¬ 
ond  explanation  the  words  serve  to  support  the 
preceding,  to  show  the  uselessness  of  contending 
and  rcbincing :  yet  thy  people  are  like,  etc.  The 
explanation  of  Wiinsche  snows  the  best  connec¬ 
tion:  the  reason  is  given  why  none  should  re¬ 
proach  the  others :  the  whole  people  are  alike.  In 
form  however  the  sentence  is  not  a  confirmatory 

one,  being  simply  coordinated  by  }  [This  objec¬ 
tion  is  not  conclusive.  1  very  often  introduces  a 
reason.  See  Green,  Or.,  §  887,  1.  The  opinion 
assigned  to  Wiinsche  is  that  not  only  adopted  in 
E.  V.  but  approved  by  most  of  the  recent  English 
commentators.  Noyes  prefers  the  view  assigned 
above  to  Keil.  On  attempts  to  amend  the  text 
for  other  renderings,  see  the  Textual  note.  —  M.] 
Contend  with  the  priest  —  an  unexpected  ex¬ 
pression,  perhaps  to  be  explained  by  Dent.  xvii. 
12  f.  The  people  are  like  those  who  in  the  Law 
are  described  as  rebels  against  the  authority  of  the 
priest  They  are  therefore  those  who  would  not 
allow  themselves  to  be  directed  aright  by  those 
whose  prerogative  it  was  to  direct  them  (Heng- 
stenberg,  Keil). 

Vcr.  5.  naturally  refers  to  the  punish¬ 

ment  [as  the  cause  of  the  fall  (destruction)  of  the 
people,  whom  the  Prophet  now  directly  addresses. 
—  M.]  Prophet,  naturally = false  prophets  ( comp. 
1  Kings  xxii.  8  ff.),  “  who  followed  prophesying  as 
a  source  of  gain."  In  the  day,  —  by  night:  a 
figurative  representation  distributed  according  to 
the  members  of  the  sentence.  The  meaning  is : 
the  people  and  prophets  shall  fall  all  the  time. 
And  I  will  destroy  thy  mother  =*  the  whole  na¬ 
tion  conceived  of  as  the  mother  of  the  children  of 
Israel. 

Ver.  5.  Hy  peoplo  is  destroyed. 

Hjnn,  not :  unawares  (Meier),  but :  from  want 
of  knowledge  [see  Gram,  note],  t.  chiefly, 
knowledge  of  God.  Yet  the  expression  is  to  be 
taken  primarily  in  its  general  reference ;  compare 
the  beginning  and  end  of  the  next  strophe  [vers. 
11-14].  This  want  of  knowledge  is  blameworthy, 
a  despising  of  knowledge.  This  shows  the  nearer 
reference  to  be  to  the  knowledge  of  God.  Israel 
could  have  gained  this  from  the  law,  but  had  for¬ 
gotten  that  law.  And  I  will  despise  thee  from 
being  a  priest  to  me.  This  does  not  refer  to  the 
priest  simply.  All  Israel,  according  to  Ex.  xix.  6,  | 


was  to  be  a  priestly  people,  and  to  be  thns  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  heathen,  the  profane.  But  they 
were  to  forfeit  this  high  prerogative.  The  notion 
therefore  =*  “  shall  be  not-my-people,"  chaps.  i.-ii. 

Ver.  7.  The  more  they  increased,  not  merely 
in  numbers,  but  in  prosperity,  power,  etc.,  —  the 
more  they  sinned  j  comp.  ii.  7.  They  ascribed 
this  prosperity  to  their  idols,  and  were  thus  con¬ 
firmed  in  idolatry.  Accordingly  Israel’s  glory, 
consisting  in  their  richness  and  greatness,  shall  be 
turned  into  shame,  t.  «.,  they  shall  lose  their  glory 
and  stand  dishonored. 


Ver.  8.  A  transition  to  the  Priests,  according 
to  the  purport  of  the  words,  and  the  beginning  of 
ver.  9.  They  eat  the  sin  of  my  people.  They 
live  upon,  derive  their  support  from,  the  sin  of  the 
people.  That  is  their  right  to  do  so,  the  more  the 
people  sin,  t.  e.,  serve  idols.  For  the  very  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  idol  priesthood  depended  upon  the 
idolatry  of  the  people.  Keil,  still  more  specially, 

makes  HKIjn  **  sin-offering  of  the  people 
(so  also  Luther).  In  the  Law  the  priest  was  en¬ 
joined  to  eat  the  flesh  of  the  sin-offering  to  blot 
out  the  sin  of  the  people  (Lev.  vi.  19).  But  that 
became  sin  to  the  priests,  because  (second  member 
of  the  verse)  they  directed  their  desires  towards 
the  transgression  of  the  people,  that  is,  wished 
their  transgressions  to  multiply,  60  as  to  acquire  a 
large  supply  of  food  from  their  offerings.  The  pe¬ 
culiar  expression :  eat  the  Bin,  may  soil  bear  allu¬ 
sion  to  the  sacrificial  ritual.  But  the  notion  is  prob¬ 
ably  more  general :  they  live  upon  the  sin  =  the 
idolatry  of  the  people,  as  they  eat  the  flesh  of  the 
sacrifice  offered  to  idols.  He  lifts  up  his  soul 
towards  =  directs  bis  desires  towards.  The  sin¬ 
gular  suffix  is  anomalous ;  it  is  perhaps  distribu¬ 
tive  :  each  one  lifts  up  his  soul.  The  meaning  of 
the  whole  would  be :  Since  they  live  upon  the  siu 
of  my  people,  they  wish  for  nothing  more  earnestly 
than  that  the  people  should  keep  on  sinning  more 
and  more,  namely,  in  idolatry.  [So  the  expositors 
generally.  —  M.] 

Ver.  9.  Since  the  priests  go  hand  in  hand  with 
the  people,  the  people  serving  idols  and  the  priests 
desiring  their  kfolatry,  a  like  punishment  will  over¬ 
take  them  all.  [Henderson :  “  The  rank  and  wealth 
of  the  priests  will  not  exempt  them  from  sharing 
the  same  fate  with  the  rest  of  the  nation." — M.] 

Ver.  10.  They  will  eat,  etc.  "Eat"  refers 
back  to  ver.  8,  and  therefore  the  primary  reference 
is  to  the  priests -ttri’  The  usual  force  of  the 
hiphil  =  edtice  to  whoredom,  would  hardly  suit 
here,  although  it  is  the  priests  who  are  spoken  of. 

The  addition  V?),  is  unsuitable  to  this 

sense,  for  an  extension  by  the  procreation  of  chil¬ 
dren,  which  is  here  denied  of  them,  could  be  predi¬ 
cated  of  those  who  commit  whoredom,  but  not  of 
those  who  only  seduce  others  into  that  sin.  There¬ 
fore  it  probably  ss  a  strengthened  kal,  as  in  ver. 
18;  2  Chron.  xxi.  13.  The  literal  signification 
cannot  here  be  excluded,  if  we  take  into  account 
the  conclusion  of  the  verse,  and  especially  ihe  par¬ 
allelism  with  "eat."  Ver.  11,  also,  necessitates 
the  conjunction  of  whoredom  with  "wine  and 
must  ”  =  debauchery,  and  thus  supports  the  lit¬ 
eral  interpretation,  as  also  in  vers.  13,  14,  the 
daughters  are  said  to  be  actual  whores.  But  yet 
all  this  is  only  the  consequence  of  spiritual 
whoredom  =  idolatry,  and  in  closest  connection 
with  it.  It  is  that  which  is  to  be  rebuked,  and 
•the  figurative  sense  therefore  predominates  in 
ver.  12,  where  idolatrous  practices  are  specially 
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denounced,  in  the  expression  :  spirit  of  whore¬ 
dom.  Whoredom  as  a  consequence  of  idolatry, 
and  as  connected  with  it,  and  idolatry  itself,  are 
to  the  prophet  perfectly  identical,  because  insep¬ 
arably  united.  The  reason  why  they  will  not 
be  satisfied  or  be  extended,  which  are  negative  ex¬ 
pressions  affirming  strongly  their  opposite,  is  that 
they  forsook  to  regard.  The  expression  refers 
to  Jehovah :  they  forsook  Jehovah,  to  keep  Him, 
to  regard,  to  honor  Him  (comp.  Ps.  xxxi.  7  ;  Prov. 
xxvii.  18)  =  they,  forsook  Him  and  ceased  to  re¬ 
gard,  honor  Him.*  [See  Gram.  note.  —  M.J 

Ver.  11.  Whoredom  and  wine  and  new  wine 
takes  possession  of  the  heart,  “  the  centre  of 
the  whole  spiritual  and  moral  life,  the  understand¬ 
ing,  the  will,  aud  the  sensibilities *'  (Wiinsche). 
Hence  the  capture  of  the  heart  =  the  obscuring 
and  perversion  of  the  understanding  and  the  will% 
expressing  generally  the  intellectually  and  morally 
polluting  influence  of  a  life  given  up  to  sensual 
enjoyment.  Then  in  the  first  member  of  ver.  12 
a  proof  of  this  is  adduced,  —  a  special  instance  of 
apostasy  from  the  living  God. 

Ver.  1*.  btW,  inquire  of  idols  framed 

of  wood,  especially  teraphim,  in  order  to  gain  a 
divine  revelation;  in  direct  contrast  to 

njn>  The  reproach  is  made  keener  by  the  con¬ 
trasted  words  :  nuf  people,  their  wood  :  the  people 
who  are  Jehovah’s  sees  to  wood,  which  is  made 
their  god  instead  of  Jehovah.  Their  staff  shall 
instruct  them.  This  was  the  so-called  rhabdo- 
mancy :  two  staves  placed  upright  were  allowed 
to  fell  while  incantations  were  being  repeated,  and 
an  oracular  response  was  supposed  to  be  given  by 
the  direction  of  its  fall,  backwards  or  forwards,  to 
the  right  or  to  the  left.  [So  described  by  Cyril  of 
Alexandria.  Compare  the  use  of  divining-rods 
or  wishing-rods.  —  M.J.  This  course  of  action  is 
expressly  attributed  to  the  influence  of  a  tpirit  of 
whoredom:  idolatry  (m  connection  with  its  conse¬ 
quences,  whoredom  and  debauchery)  is  a  seduc¬ 
tive,  demoniacal  power,  which  they  could  no  longer 

resist.  /bHnniTO,  literally,  from  nnder  their 

Qod,  like  (L  2),  the  normal  relation  to 

God  is  here  regarded  as  one  of  subjection.  It  is 
from  this  that  they  withdraw  themselves. 

Ver.  13.  Upon  the  summits  of  the  moun¬ 
tains,  etc.  (comp.  Dent.  xiL  2 ;  Jer.  ii.  20  ;  iiL  6  ; 
Ezek.  vi.  13).  Mountains  and  hills,  as  is  well 
known,  were  favorite  places  for  idolatrous  wor¬ 
ship.  So  also  were  green  and  shady  trees  in 
pleasant  places  (here  specified  instead  of  the 
usual  general  expression,  “under  every  green 
tree  '').  44  Therefore”  =*  because  the  places*  of  idol- 
worship  everywhere  arranged  gave  abundant  op¬ 
portunity,  therefore  your  daughters  commit  lewd- 
ness  (Kail).  44 Lewdness”  is  here,  at  all  events, 
used  in  its  literal  sense,  see  especially  ver.  14, 
second  part.  The  prostitution  of-  young  maidens 
and  of  wives  formed  an  essential  portion  of  the  na¬ 
ture-worship  of  Babylon  and  Canaan.  It  would 
seem  from  the  mention  of  temple-girls  in  ver.  14 
that  the  worship  of  Astarte,  or  something  similar, 
is  implied.  But,  even  apart  from  this,  the  sensuous 
character  of  idolatry  commonly  induced  unchaste 
practices. 

Ver.  14.  Those  who  are  young  cannot  be  blamed, 
for  those  who  are  older  are  worse  still.  QH  :  they  = 


to  go  aside  in  order  to  be  alone  with  the  HWV* 
nfri?  is  one  who  is  consecrated  to  the  service  of 
Astarte,  or  some  similar  Canaanitish  divinity ; 
women  who  prostituted  themselves  for  gain.  Offer 
with  the  temple-girla  :  appear  with  them  at  the 
altar.  To  such  an  extent  uiu  they  carry  their  im¬ 
pudence  and  shamelessness.  At  the  end  of  the 
strophe  want  of  understanding  is  again  empha¬ 
sized  ;  it  is  this  that  brings  them  to  their  fall. 

Vers.  15-19  contain  a  warning  to  Judah  not 
to  participate  in  Israel's  idolatry  and  shameless 
conduct,  in  order  to  escape  the  dreadful  ruin  of 
the  former. 

Ver.  15.  If  thou,  Israel,  doet  commit  whore¬ 
dom.  Whoredom  is  here  predominantly  employed 
in  its  metaphorical,  but  includes  also  the  literal 
sense.  A  participation  in  Israel's  idolatry  would 
have  been  induced  by.  pilgrimages  to  the  shrines 
of  the  ten  tribes,  whicn  still,  presumably,  were 
made.  Such  places  were :  Gilgal,  southwest  from 
Shiloh,  now  Djidjilia,  formerly  the  seat  of  a 
School  of  the  Prophets  (2  Kings  ii.  1 ;  iv.  38) ;  later 
a  seat  of  idolatrous  worship,  and  mentioned  as 
such  besides  in  our  Prophet,  ix.  15;  xii.  12,  and 
Amos  iv.  4  ;  v.  5 ;  and  Bethel,  south  of  Gilgal, 
near  the  borders  of  Israel  and  Judah ;  now  Betin. 
This  is  probably  meant  here  by  Beth-Aven,  the 
name  being  intentionally  changed;  comp.  Amos 
v.  5 ;  mentioned  also  in  Amos  iv.  4  along  with 
Gilgal.  Swear  not:  by  the  life  of  Jehovah. 
This  cannot  be  forbidden  in  itself,  for  in  Dent.  vi. 
13;  xx.  20  it  is  directly  enjoined.  Swearing  applied 
to  the  service  of  idolatry  must  be  meant,  and  that 
in  the  two  places  above-mentioned.  It  appears 
evident  that  certain  formulas  of  swearing  charac¬ 
teristic  of  Jehovah’s  worship  were  employed  in 
idolatrous  service,  and  that  for  the  purpose  of  giv¬ 
ing  to  the  latter  a  seeming  justification. 

Ver.  16.  The  punishment  of  Israel  is  pointed 
out  in  order  to  strengthen  the  warning  to  Judah. 

T^D,  intractable,  stubborn,  will  not  be  subject  to 
God.  God  then  gives  them  a  free  course  —  bitter 
iron  v,  —  like  a  sheep  on  a  wide  plain :  that  is,  they 
shall  be  dispersed  far  and  wide.  [Henderson: 
44  The  latter  hemistich  contains  the  language  of 
irony.  As  lambs  are  fond  of  ranging  at  large,  but 
are  in  danger  of  being  lost  or  devoured,  so  God 
threatens  to  remove  the  Israelites  into  a  distant 
and  large  country,  where  they  would  be  separated 
from  those  with  whom  they  associated  in  idolatrous 
worship,  and  thus  be  left  solitary  and  exposed  as 
in  a  wilderness.  The  phrase,  to  feed  in  a  large 
plaoe,  is  elsewhere  used  in  a  good  sense.  Is.  xxx. 
23”  — M.J 

Ver.  17.  Joined  to  idols,  t.  joined  to  them 
so  fast  that  they  cannot  give  them  np ;  therefore 

probably  ib~TI2n  =  let  them,  that  is,  keep  on,  let 
them  serve  idols  forever,  the  punishment  will  not 
delay.  Ephraim  was  the  most  powerful  of  the  ten 
tribes,  ana  therefore  often  stands  for  the  ten  tribes 
generally.  [The  other  interpretation,  not  so  much 
favored,  but  numbering  amongst  its  supporters 
Jerome,  Grotius,  Rosenmilller,  and  Maurer,  is  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Judah  are  commanded  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  idolatry  of  Israel.  This 
view  has  also  the  support  of  Cowles,  but  the  other 
is  approved  by  the  majority  of  the  English  ex¬ 
positors.  —  M.J 

Ver.  18.  A  difficult  one.  H30  liquor,  then:  a 


husbands  and  fathers, 


here  intransitive : 


drinking-bout 


Fttrst  assumes  besides  TO  to 
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tarn  aside,  another  “T^D  to  become  worthless  or 
corrupt,  here  =  to  be  spoiled.  80  also  Keil  [so 
also  Ewald,  Horsley,  Fusey,  and  others,  with  £. 
V.  —  M.J.  Meier  takes  it  in  the  usual  sense,  to 
be  removed,  disappear :  their  carousing  bas  disap* 
peered.  He  then  takes  the  following  as  in  sense  a 
dependent  sentence:  the  carousing  of  those  who 
commit  whoredom,  whose  shields,  etc.  But  this 
is  rather  artificial.  To  be  sure,  the  mention  of  the 
punishment  might  be  expected  here,  but  it  is  iust 
as  suitable  that  ver.  18  should  describe  only  their 
wicked  conduct,  and  ver.  19  pictures  them  as  being 
seized  by  a  storm-wind  in  the  midst  of  it.  [Hen¬ 
derson  translates  the  first  clause :  when  their  car¬ 
ousals  are  over  they  indulge  in  lewdnees.  Here 

DH  is  supposed  to  be  omitted.  Cowles  suggests 
the  impossible  explanation:  He  (Ephraim)  be¬ 
comes  more  apostate  from  God  through  strong 
drink. — M.J  Along  with  their  debauchery  they 
commit  whoredom, — again  in  the  double  sense. 
[For  the  construction  of  the  next  clause,  see  Gram, 
note.  —  M.1  The  ahame  which  they  love  is  not 
expressed,  but  is  clearly  enough  contained  in  the 
two  preceding  hemistich*,  therefore  «■  shameful 
conduct  in  a  moral  sense ;  not  «=  what  brings  dis¬ 
grace  upon  them  in  its  punishment.  Her  shields 
=  her  princes,  as  defenders  of  the  people.  “  Her  ” 
refers  to  Ephraim,  regarded  as  the  wife.  The 
princes  are  named  specially  :  the  whole  nation  is 
corrupt  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest. 

Ver.  19.  In  the  midst  of  their  sins  destruction 
carries  them  away  like  a  tempest  with  irresistible 

force.  T35  *s  bind  together ;  seize  upon.  It  is 
the  prophetic  preterite.  The  tempest  is  regarded 
as  already  present  Dnf"D-}0  This  means 

cither  that  they  shall  be  shamed  away  from  their 
t>acrifices,  because  they  were  proved  not  to  be  able 
to  help  them,  or  that  they  shall  be  ashamed  of  their 
sacrifices.  The  sense  is  that  both  they  and  their 
sacrifices  would  be  put  to  shame. 


DOCTUNAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  With  bold  freedom  and  with  holy  earnestness 
the  Prophet  here  displays  a  picture  of  the  religious 
and  moral  corruption  of  the  nation,  before  which 
we  tremble.  He  has  an  eye  open  for  both,  and 
expresses  most  clearly  the  inseparable  connection 
between  religion  and  morality.  Not  only  is  im¬ 
morality  censured,  but  the  religious  depravation 
also  (vers.  1-6, 10-12, 13),  so  that  it  may  be  clearly 
perceived  that  this  religious  decline  is  the  source 
of  the  moral  corruption,  and  therefore  the  (true) 
religion,  that  belief  in  Jehovah  is  the  root  of  all 
morality.  Observe  here  how  the  knowledge  of 
God  is  exhibited  as  the  essence  of  religion,  and 
the  want  of  this  knowledge  as  the  great  error  in 
connection  with  religion.  Apostasy  from  God 
therefore  consists  or  is  rooted  in  the  loss  of  the 
knowledge  of  Him,  which  includes  not  merely  a 
theoretical  cognition,  but  also  belief  in  Him,  as 
the  self-revealed  God,  and  the  acquaintance  and 
intimacy  with  Him  thence  drawn  b£  experience. 
It  is  thus  that  Hosea  elsewhere  also  incuts  upon 
the  “knowledge  of  Jehovah"  (v.  4;  vi.  3,  and 
especially  6).  Ip  contrast  hereto  the  idolater  is 
described  as  one  who  is  “  joined  to  idols  99  (ver.  17), 
enters  into  conjugal  intercourse  with  them.  The 
Prophet,  however,  does  not,  in  a  one-sided  fashion, 
pay  exclusive  attention  to  the  conduct  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  with  respect  to  religion,  but  lays  just  as  much 


stress  upon  the  moral  consequences  of  their  relig¬ 
ious  decline.  In  his  several  pictures  he  brands 
and  rebukes  the  depravation  of  morals ;  want  of 
fidelity  and  goodness,  swearing,  lying,  stealing, 
murder,  and  adultery.  Murdering  and  stealing, 
probably  includes  also  deeds  of  violence  commu¬ 
ted  against  the  poor,  defenseless,  etc.  Special 
prominence  is  given  to  sins  against  the  Sixth 
[Seventh]  Commandment,  which,  on  the  basis  of 
idolatry  raged  so  violently  in  consequence  of  the 
terrible  increase  of  unchaste  practices  during  the 
prevalence  of  heathen  religion  and  rites.  The 
morally  destructive  influence  of  devotion  to  sen¬ 
sual  and  fleshly  lusts  is  aptly  described  in  the  re¬ 
buke  of  ver.  1 1  :  it  takes  possession  of  the  heart, 
and  the  extent  of  that  influence  is  shown  in  vers. 
13,  14,  where  the  complete  destruction  of  all  mo¬ 
rality  in  domestic  life  is  described.  A  large  element 
of  the  moral  corruption  is  the  influence  exerted  by 
the  corruption  of  the  priests  who  make  gain  of  the 
people's  sins  (vers.  8,  9),  partly  also  of  the  proph¬ 
ets.  It  is  also  here  to  be  observed  how,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  moral  corruption  hastens  the  re¬ 
ligious  ruin  of  the  people,  drawn  as  they  are  ever 
further  from  God,  and  led  deeper  into  idolatry, 
superstition,  and  unbelief.  Comp.  ver.  12  in  re¬ 
lation  to  ver.  11.  In  ver.  12  b,  it  is  clearly  indi¬ 
cated  that  men,  through  tbeir  estrangement  from 
God  and  their  immoral  conduct,  lose  the  power  of 
voluntary  self-determination,  and  become  subject 
to  a  power,  and  evil  “spirit,"  which  they  most 
follow,  and,  in  the  end,  against  their  bitter  feel¬ 
ings.  Where  such  universal  corruption  obtains  n 
spirit  will  prevail  by  which  the  individual  is  easily 
borne  along  with  it  (comp,  also  chap.  v.  4). 

2.  Jehovah  has  a  contest  with  Israel  (ver.  1 ). 
The  expression  evidently  rests  upon  the  covenant- 
relation  in  which  two  parries  assume  obligations 
conditioned  on  both  sides.  Israel  with  God  and 
God  with  Israel.  The  relation  is  therefore  a  legal 
one.  The  one  party  is  bound  only  so  king  as  the 
other  fulfills  his  obligations ;  if  one  party  does  not 
fulfill  them,  the  other  may  accuse  him  of  an  in¬ 
fringement  of  the  compact  and  institute  legal  pro¬ 
ceedings  against  him.  Thus  Jehovah  has  a  “  enit- 
at-iaw "  with  Israel,  because  the  latter  did  not 
fulfill  its  obligations.  In  Joel  iv.  2  the  expression 
has  a  more  general  application  to  the  judgment 
which  God  is  to  inflict  npon  the  heathen ;  for  they 
are  also  related  to  Jehovah  as  the  Lord  of  the 
world.  .He  will  not  be  unjust  with  them,  will  not 
subject  them  to  disadvantages,  and  will  not  do 
them  injustice  through  his  people;  but  they  are 
not  to  infringe  npon  his  rights,  among  which  is 
his  special  relation  to  Israel.  Attacking  this,  they 
attack  Him  also:  hence  this  controversy  with 
them.  But  alas  1  there  is  a  dispute  between  Jeho¬ 
vah  and  his  own  people :  instead  of  being  united 
they  are  divided  into  two  opposing  parties.  Be¬ 
cause  the  land,  shorn  of  fidelity,  goodness,  etc.,  i* 
brought  to  shame  through  sin  and  infamous  deeds 
(vers.  1,  2),  it  shall  mourn  and  languish  (ver.  3) 
—  be  visited  by  drought —  as  the  punishment  de¬ 
creed  by  God.  If  this  “  languishing  ”  is  extended 
even  to  the  unintelligent  creation,  snch  a  dispensa¬ 
tion  would  express  not  merely  the  extent  and  de¬ 
gree  of  the  visitation,  but  would  show  the  lower 
animals  to  be  slso  included  in  the  punishment. 
Man,  as  lord  of  creation,  bas  by  his  sin  brought 
punishment  npon  the  rest  of  the  animal  worn: 
though  these  nave  not  sinned,  they  most  suffer 
with  their  master  on  account  of  his  gnilt.  The 
punishment  is  elsewhere  also  set  closely  parallel  to 
the  gnilt :  in  ver.  9  and  especially  in  ver.  6 ;  be- 
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cum  Israel  has  despised  and  forgotten  God,  He 
•kail  also  despise  and  forget  jbem.  In  particular, 
they  show  themselves  unworthy  of  the  high  pre¬ 
rogative  of  being  Jehovah's  priest,  to  which  they 
were  really  called  as  being  the  chosen  people. 

3.  Between  Israel  and  Judah  there  was  always 
an  important  distinction  morally  and  religiously. 
Hence  the  kingdom  of  Israel  could  be  held  before 
to  the  kingdom  of  Judah  as  a  warning  example. 
And  this  must  he  done :  for  it  may  easily  be  un¬ 
derstood  how  the  example  of  Israel  was  most 
dangerous  to  Judah.  We  feel  clearly,  when  the 
Prophet  utters  the  warning :  “  If  thou  dost  com¬ 
mit  whoredom,  O  Israel,  let  not  Judah  become 
guilty,*9  how  warmly  his  heart  beats  for  Judah. 
He  regards  Jndah  not  merely  as  a  kingdom  of 
kindred  origin,  hot  as  the  one  which,  after  Israel's 
apostasy,  represented  alone  the  people  of  God,  and 
tuns  he  must  all  the  more  desire  to  have  Judah 
preserved  from  Israel's  ways.  The  position  of  a 
Prophet  like  Hosea,  who  was  a  citizen  of  the 
northern  kingdom,  was  peculiar.  In  the  discord 
that  existed  between  Israel  and  Jndah,  such  warm 
tympathr  with  the  one  would  hardly  be  expected 
from  a  citizen  of  the  other.  Bat  with  a  Prop  net  of 
Jehovah  theocratic  feelings,  higher  than  natural 
ones,  must  prevail.  In  Jndah  was  Jerusalem  with 
the  temple ;  in  Judah  the  House  of  David  ruled ; 
Jndah  was  always  comparatively  more  faithful  to 
God,  and  that  was  decisive.  His  heart  must  there¬ 
fore  turn  towards  Judah.  He  could  regard  the 
separation  of  Israel  from  Judah,  partly  m  itself 
and  partly  on  account  of  its  disastrous  conse¬ 
quences  especially  to  Israel,  which  were  so  clearly 
manifested,  only  as  something  utterly  false  and 
unrighteous,  as  an  act  of  injustice,  and  would  be¬ 
hold  the  nation  only  in  both  kingdoms,  so  that 
the  theocratic  conception  was  in  the  deeper  sense 
also  the  natural  one.  Tet  in  this  he  displayed 
his  patriotism  even  in  respect  to  his  nearer  home, 
jnst  in  his  earnest  testimony  against  the  prevail¬ 
ing  corruption,  whose  consequence  he  foresaw 
would  be  certain  ruin.  Hosea  certainly  does  not 
expect  this  ruin  to  be  averted,  but  only  expects  a 
religious  and  moral  renovation  through  its  influ¬ 
ence,  with  which  he  could  not  but  see  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  national  unity  necessarily  united.  See 
further  No.  4  in  the  Doctrinal  and  Ethical  section 
on  chaps,  v.  and  vi. 

HOMHJmCAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Luther:  Ver.  1.  Who  will  stand  in  the  judg¬ 
ment  in  which  he  is  accused  by  God  ?  For  then  it 
will  be  no  argument  of  words  as  before  an  earthly 
jndge,  but  we  ourselves  bring  against  ourselves 
the  testimony  of  our  consciences  as  our  indict¬ 
ment.  What  is  the  source  of  this  evil  in  the 
world,  that  nothing  true  is  found,  but  everything 
is  done  from  a  false  heart,  and  that  nowhere  can 
any  evidence  of  honest  kindness  be  seen  ?  The 
reason  is,  because  there  is  no  knowledge  of  God 
in  the  land,  u  because  men  despise  God’s  Word. 

[Matthew  Henry  :  Sin  is  the  great  mischief- 
maker:  it  sows  discord  between  God  and  Israel : 
God’s  controversies  will  be  pleaded ;  pleaded  by 
the  judgments  of  his  month  before  they  are  pleaded 
by  tbejudgtnents  of  his  hand,  that  He  may  be 
justified  in  all  He  doth,  and  may  make  it  appear 
that  He  does  not  desire  the  death  of  sinners.  And 
God's  pleadings  ought  to  be  attended  to,  for  sooner 
or  later  iheyshall  have  a  hearing.  —  M.] 

Ver.  2.  Wihtr.  Some. :  Faithfulness  and  sin¬ 


cerity  among  a  people  are  like  great  and  precious 
jewels  in  a  land.  So  also  are  paternal  confidence 
and  love  and  pure  and  faithful  preachers  of  the  Word 
of  God.  So  there  is  no  greater  need  than  when 
these  things  are  absent;  and  especially  when  God’* 
Word  and  pare  teachers'  and  preachers  are  want¬ 
ing.  This  u  the  fountain  of  all  evil.  For  God’s 
Word  keeps  sin  at  a  distance.  Where  it  is  not,  or 
where  it  is  not  preached  in  its  simplicity  and  purity, 
or  men  will  not  be  reproved  by  it,  nor  follow  it, 
nor  amend  their  ways,  there  one  blood-guiltiness 
and  deadly  sin  follow  after  another,  and  all  kinds 
of  evil  break  in  like  a  flood. 

[Puskt  :  Speculative  and  practical  knowledge 
are  bound  up  together,  through  the  oneness  of  the 
relation  of  tne  soul  to  God,  whether  in  its  thoughts 
of  Him  or  acts  towards  Him.  Wrong  practice 
corrupts  belief,  and  misbelief  corrupts  practice.  — 

Mk  4.  Luther  :  It  is  not  so  great  an  offense 
for  men  to  sin  as  for  them  not  to  be  willing  to 
suffer  the  reproval  of  sin.  For  when  they  live  in 
such  a  way  as  that  their  hearts  have  a  horror  of 
the  cure  or  their  malady,  punishment  can  no  longer 
delay.  This  sin  is  the  most  common  of  our  time. 
Just  look  at  Christian  churches,  and  you  will  see 
everywhere  that  the  teachers  are  hated  for  rebuk¬ 
ing  sin  so  freely.  But  this  only  excites  God’s 
wrath  more  fiercely  against  us.  For  not  man  hut 
God  rebukes  and  challenges  the  sinner. 

Ver.  6.  God  will  not  oe  mocked.  Men  may  re¬ 
ject  God,  but  He  is  still  beside  them,  and  snows 
that  He  is  there  in  his  judgments.  The  self-decep¬ 
tion  of  sin  :  in  rejecting  God  (foigetting  his  com¬ 
mands)  thou  doest  so  as  one  who  is  rejected  by  Him. 

[Matthew  Henry  :  Ignorance  is  so  far  from 
being  the  mother  of  devotion  that  it  is  the  mother 
of  destruction. 

Fusey  :  In  an  advanced  stage  of  sin,  men  may 
come  to  forget  what  they  once  despised.  —  M.] 

Ver.  8.  There  is  nothing  more  shameful  than 
to  draw  profit  from  the  sin  of  our  neighbor,  and 
thus  to  strengthen  him  in  his  sin,  or  become  the 
occasion  of  his  sinning ;  doubly  shameful  if  we 
abuse  our  office  and  more  exalted  position  to 
do  so. 

[Pussy  :  What  else  is  to  extenuate  or  flatter 
sin  than  to  dissemble  it,  not  to  see  it,  not  openly 
to  denounce  it,  lest  wp  lose  our  popularity,  or 
alienate  those  who  commit  it  ?  —  M.J 
[Ver.  9.  Matthew  Henry  :  Sharers  in  sin 
must  expect  to  be  sharers  in  ruin.  —  M.J 
[Ver.  10.  Puset  :  Single  marriage,  according 
to  God's  law :  “  they  twain  shall  be  one  flesh,” 

E'elds  in  a  nation  a  larger  increase  than  polygamy. 

licit  intercourse  God  turns  to  decay.  His  curse 
is  upon  it.  —  M.J 

Ver.  11.  Luther:  These  two  vices,  whoredom 
and  debauchery,  so  take  possession  of  a  man  that 
he  does  not  know  what  he  thinks,  speaks,  or  does. 
The  boy  Cyrus  in  Xenophon  admirably  says,  that 
wine  is  mixed  with  poison.  And  the  saying  of 
Archilochus,  with  reference  to  impure  love,  is  well 
known :  — 

“  HoAAij iv  hot*  Itmt  avA tor  bfifidnoy  hem ver, 

KA#«t  IsaXAs  fcrfra*. 

Comp.  Luke  xxi.  34  ;  Eph.  v.  18. 

Ver.  12.  Luther:  Tne  spirit  of  whoredom  is 
that  evil  spirit  which  takes  away  from  men's  hearts 
true  thoughts  of  God,  and  either  perverts  their 
hearts,  or  entirely  subdues  them  by  filling  them 
with  trust  in  the  creature,  which  is  true  and  sheer 
idolatry.  For  idolatry  does  not  consist  merely  in 
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calling  npon  idols,  but  also  in  trust  in  our  own  Ver.  15.  Pfapf.  Bibelwebk  :  Te  pious  and 
righteousness,  works,  and  service,  in  riches  and  true  believers,  let  no(  the  ungodly  seduce  you  to 
human  influence  and  power.  And  this,  as  it  is  the  follow  their  steps,  but  beware  of  them  lest  ye  also 
most  common,  is  also  the  most  harmful  idolatry,  have  part  in  their  punishment.  But  ye  sinners,  if 
[Pusbt  :  The  sins  of  the  fathers  descend  very  ye  will  go  on  sinning,  do  not  seduce  the  innocent, 
often  to  the  children,  both  in  the  way  of  nature,  and  thus  heap  up  the  measure  of  your  iniquities, 
that  the  children  inherit  strong  temptations  to  their  Comp.  Gal.  v.  9. 

parents'  sin,  and  by  way  of  example,  that  they  [Matthew  Henry  :  The  nearer  we  are  to  the 
greedily  imitate,  often  exaggerate  them.  Wouldst  infection  of  sin,  the  more  need  have  we  to  stand 
thou  not  have  children  which  thou  wouldst  wish  upon  our  guard.  Those  that  would  be  steady  in 
unborn,  reform  thyself.  —  M.l  their  adherence  to  God  must  possess  themselves 

Ver.  13.  Wurt.  Sumx.  :  Corporeal  and  spirit-  with  an  awe  and  reverence  of  God,  and  always 
ual  whoredom  are  commonly  united,  and  mutu-  speak  of  Him  with  solemnity  and  seriousness  ;  for 
ally  dependent.  For  how  should  he  who  does  not  those  who  can  make  a  jest  of  the  true  God  will 
abhor  a  departure  from  God  through  idolatry,  ab-  make  a  god  of  anything.  —  M.] 
hor  a  life  abandoned  to  fleshly  lusts  ?  For  idolatry  Ver.  16.  The  Prophet  employs  this  simile  of  a 
is  a  much  greater  sin  than  corporeal  indulgence :  lamb  in  the  desert,  because  nothing  is  more  pitiable 
the  one  offends  against  the  flrst  table  of  the  law  than  a  little  lamb  which  has  lost  its  shepherd.  For 
and  against  God  Himself,  but  the  other  against  the  same  reason  Christ  employs  this  figure  of  the 
the  second  table  and  our  neighbor.  lost  sheep,  when  He  would  show  the  piteous  con- 

Starkb  :  When  worship  is  performed  in  any  dition  of  the  sinner,  and  his  great  compassion  to¬ 
other  way  than  God  has  appointed,  God  is  hon-  wards  him. 

ored  no  longer,  and  idolatry  is  committed.  8chmiedbr  ;  He  who  will  not  submit  to  the 

Ver.  14.  Experience  teaches  that  children  are  restraints  imposed  by  God,  shall  obtain  a  freedom 
prone  to  imitato  the  sharaefol  and  unchaste  lives  which  will  at  last  become  most  irksome.  This  ap- 
of  their  parents.  When  such  is  the  case  the  par-  plies  both  to  nations  and  to  individuals, 
ents  are  most  responsible ;  they  deserve  the  cnief  [Scott  :  While  sinners  obstinately  reject  the 
punishment.  easy  yoke  of  Christ,  they  are  bringing  down  the 

Luther  :  If  God  gives  his  Word  to  men,  and  heavy  load  of  his  vengeance  upon  themselves, 
they  will  not  receive  his  instructions,  what  else  Puset  :  Woe  is  it  to  that  man,  whom,  when  ho 
should  He  do  with  them,  than  give  them  up  to  a  withdraws  from  Christ's  easy  yoke,  God  permits 
reprobate  mind,  t.  let  them  live  on  according  to  to  take  the  broad  road  which  leadeth  to  destruc- 
their  own  counsel  and  pleasure,  until  they  finally  tion.  —  M.J 

perish  ?  Ver.  19.  Starke  :  God  does  indeed  bear  with 

[Clarke  :  While  there  is  hope ,  there  is  correc-  sinners  in  great  patience  and  long-sufferings,  and 
tion .  calls  them  to  repentance;  but  when  they  do  not 

Puset  :  To  be  chastened  severely  for  lesser  sins  amend,  his  punishment  is  swift  1  Thess.  v.  3. 
is  a  token  of  the  great  love  of  God  toward  us.  To  [Puset  :  So  does  God,  by  healthful  disappoint- 
sin  on  without  punishment  is  a  token  of  God’s  ment,  make  us  ashamed  of  seeking  out  of  Him 
extremest  displeasure  and  a  sign  of  reprobation,  those  good  things  which  He  alone  Hath,  and  hath 
*  Great  is  the  offense,  if,  when  thou  hast  sinned,  in  store  for  them  that  love  Him.  —  M.] 
thou  art  undeserving  of  the  wrath  of  God.”  —  M.j 


B.  An  Accusation  especially  against  the  Priests  and  the  Royal  House .  The  untheo- 
cratic  Policy  of  the  Kingdom  of  Israel  in  seeking  for  Help  to  Assyria 
and  Egypt  is  denounced. 

Chapters  V.-VIL 

I.  Mainly  against  the  Priests . 

Chapter  V.  1-15. 

1  Hear  this  ye  Priests, 

And  give  ear,  thoa  House  of  Israel, 

And  listen,  thou  House  of  the  King, 

Because  the  judgment  is  for  you, 

And  you  have  been  a  snare  for  Mizpah, 

And  a  net  spread  upon  Tabor. 

2  And  the  apostates  make  slaughter1  deep  [are  deeply  sunk  in  slaughter], 
And  I  am  a  chastening  for  them  alL 
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3  1  know  Ephraim, 

And  Israel  is  not  hidden  from  me ; 

For  eveu  now  hast  thou  committed  whoredom,  Ephraim, 

Israel  is  defiled. 

4  Their  deeds  will  not  suffer*  (them) 

To  return  to  their  God. 

Because  the  spirit  of  whoredom  is  in  their  inward  parts  [their  inmost  heart] 
And  they  do  not  know  Jehovah. 

5  And  the  pride  of  Israel  testifies  to  its  face, 

And  Israel  and  Ephraim  will  totter,  through  their  guilt, 

And  Judah  will  totter  with  them.  • 

6  With  their  sheep  and  cattle 
They  will  go  to  seek  Jehovah, 

But  will  not  find  Him  ; 

He  hath  withdrawn  Himself  from  them. 

7  They  have  been  faithless  to  Jehovah, 

For  they  begot  strange  children ; 

Now  the  new  moon  will  consume  them 
Together  with  their  portions. 

8  Blow  the  horn  in  Gibeah, 

The  trumpet  in  Ramah  1 
Cry  out  in  Beth-Aven* 

u  Behind  thee,  O  Benjamin  !  " 

9  Ephraim  will  become  a  waste 
In  the  day  of  chastisement, 

Among  the  tribes  of  Israel 
Have  I  made  known  what  is  sure. 

10  The  princes  of  Judah  have  become 
Like  the  removers  of  land-marks  : 

I  will  pour  out  upon  them 

My  wrath  like  water. 

11  Ephraim  is  oppressed, 

Shattered  by  judgment,4 
For  it  thought  good 
To  follow  idol-images.4 

12  And  I  (am)  like  the  moth  to  Ephraim 
And  like  rottenness  to  the  house  of  Judah. 

18  And  Ephraim  saw  its  disease, 

And  Judah  its  wound, 

And  Ephraim  went  to  Assyria, 

And  sent  to  the  warlike  monarch ; 

But  he  will  not  be  able  to  heal  for  you, 

And  will  not  remove  your  wound. 

1 4  For  I  am  like  the  lion  to  Ephraim, 

And  like  the  young  lion  to  the  house  of  Judah, 

I,  I  will  rend  and  go  on  (rending) 

Will  carry  away  and  there  will  be  no  deliverer. 

13  I  will  go  again  to  my  place, 

Until  they  make  expiation  (by  suffering), 

And  seek  my  face ; 

In  their  distress  they  will  seek  me. 


Chaftbb  VL  l-i i. 

1  u  Come  let  us  return*  to  Jehovah ! 

For  He  hath  torn,  and  will  heal  us, 

He  hath  smitten  and  will  bind  us  up. 

2  He  will  revive  us  after  two  days, 

On  the  third  day  He  will  raise  us  up, 

That  we  may  live  before  Him. 
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8  Let  us  know,  follow  on  to  know,  Jehovah : 

Like  the  dawn  his  coming  is  sure, 

And  He  shall  come  like  the  rain  for  us, 

Like  the  latter  rain  (which)  waters  the  earth.” 

4  What  shall  I  do  to  thee,  Ephraim  ? 

What  shall  I  do  to  thee,  Judah  ? 

For  your  love  is  like  the  morning  cloud, 

And  like  the  dew,  vanishing  soon  away. 

5  Therefore  I  have  smitten0  (them)  through  the  Prophets, 

And  slain  them  with  the  words  of  my  mouth, 

And  my  judgment  goes  forth  like  light* 

6  For  I  delight  in  love  and  not  sacrifice, 

And  in  the  knowledge  of  God  more  than  burnt  offerings. 

7  Yet  they,  like  Adam,  have  broken  the  covenant, 

They  were  faithless  to  me  then. 

8  Gilead  is  (like)  a  city  of  evil-doers, 

Besmeared  with  blood. 

9  And  as  the  robber  lurks,7 
So  (does)  a  band  of  priests. 

Upon  the  highway  they  murder  (those  going)  to  Schechem, 

Yea  they  commit  wickedness. 

10  In  the  house  of  Israel 

I  beheld  an  abomination,  a  horror : 

Ephraim  committed  whoredom, 

Israel  (is)  defiled. 

11  For  thee,  also,  Judah,  a  harvest  is  prepared,8 
When  I  turn  the  captivity  of  my  people. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

1  V«r.  3.  —  ntprW  to  probably  the  Infc  Ptol  from  tSntP.  [It  to  the  Inf.  absol.  with  T1  paragoglc.  The  reg¬ 
ular  form  would  be  but  the  Kamets-Hhatnph  la  changed  to  Putsch.  See  Green,  Or.,  §  119,  8-  Its  con¬ 

struction  with  the  finite  verb  follows  a  peculiar  idiom,  common  in  Hebrew.  The  literal  translation  to :  they  hare  made 

deep  to  slaughter.  Comp.  If  xxri.  6.  Ewald,  comparing  with  lx.  9,  holds  that  our  word  to  a  fries  reading  for  nnntP, 
but  there  to  no  reason  why  the  Prophet  should  not  hare  used  both  expressions.  —  M.] 

[fl  Yer.  4.  —  E.  V.  and  most  Anglo-American  expositors  adopt  another  construction  in  the  first  hemistich,  rendering  : 
they  will  not  frame  their  doings.  Horsley,  with  the  best  Continental  critics,  praters  the  rendering  which  to  given  in  the 
margin  of  B.  V.  and  adopted  by  Schmoller.  Pusey  is  undecided,  and  Indeed  it  is  diflicult  to  determine  which  is  the 

true  view  ;  for  no  importance  is  to  be  attached  to  the  objection  of  Henderson,  that  would  require  an  otyect  ex¬ 

pressed  if  the  construction  last  referred  to  were  the  correct  one.  —  M.] 

8  Ver.  8.  — Before  D'a  «upply  2, 

4  Ver.  11.—  to  in  the  construct,  state  before  It  to  npt »-  broken,  harassed  in  law,  whicfa^to  un¬ 

suitable  here,  but  we  have  a  genitive*  efficients ,  and  t25tTZ2  “  judgment,  as  in  ver.  1 :  crushed  by  judgment.  On  the 
combination  Ijbil  see  Ewald,  §  286,  0-  The  words  are  coordinate.  [See  Green,  )  269.  This  construction  Is 

frequent  In  Hoeea;  comp.  i.  0;  vi.  4.  —  M.]  Fttrst  takes  *)!£  in  our  passages  FTC,  *  pillar,  especially  a  finger- 
poet  He,  however,  has  the  conjecture  that  it  —  KTC,Ni!NTCf  filth,  dirt,  and  this  »  CTC^tE?,  idols, 

and  would  then  take  V'K'l’l  fr*3®0  bs>,  to  be  foolish  (of  which  the  Niphal  oocurs) » he  was  foolish,  and  followed 

after  filth  (filthy  idol-worship).  A  farther  conjecture  to  that  it  may  be  an  Ephraimittoh  mode  of  writing  VS  (Job  xv. 
81)  a  nothing,  vanity.  LXX. :  forum  rwr  parauwr. 

[8  Chap.  vi.  ver.  1-8.  —  The  true  construction  of  the  various  sentences  in  these  vereee  is  probably  as  follows :  'The  first 
line  of  ver.  1  contains  an  exhortation,  the  remainder  of  that  and  the  following  verse  consisting  of  arguments  in  sup. 
port  of  it ;  and  the  first  line  of  ver.  8  contains  a  parallel  exhortation,  followed  in  the  remainder  of  the  verse,  by  parallel 
arguments.  A  glance  at  the  verses  In  their  connection  will  show  the  appropriateness  of  this  general  view.  That  the 
opposite  to  true  of  the  construction  adopted  In  E.  V.  and  by  the  English  expositors  generally,  according  to  which  tike 
opening  of  ver.  8  to  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  the  reasons  for  returning,  is  evident  both  from  the  unfitness  of  that 
line  as  an  argument,  and  from  the  consideration  t|pt  all  the  pleas  adduoed  In  all  three  verses  are  drawn  from  expecta¬ 
tions  of  tevor  from  God  Himself.  The  form  of  the  Heb.  pret.  (with  71  paragogic)  here  employed,  also  confirms  this 
view.  Bnt  there  Is  no  need  of  holding,  according  to  the  view  preferred  by  Schmoller,  that  any  of  the  intermediate 
verb#  introduce  an  exhortation.  This  both  weakens  the  force  of  the  arfay  of  pleas  successively  adduced  and  man  the 

regular  and  beautiful  structure  of  the  section.  TTjTCh  (ver.  1),  71^*13  (Ter.  8),  therefore,  being  pnea- 

fogto  futures  (Green,  §§  97, 1,  284),  are  oohortatives,  and  the  only  cohoctativss  in  the  section.  —  M.] 
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•  Yer.  5.  —  The  object  of  to  to  be  supplied  by  anticipation  from  Q'fninn.  Instead  of  rppQtptJIl 

*ri>?5  the  ponctation  and  division  of  the  words  Is  probably  to  be  obanged  according  to  the  ancient  versions,  and 
w5!  to  be  read.  The  Masoretic  reading  is  enoumbered  with  too  many  difficulties. 

7  Yer.  9.  —  'Ip  FT  is  for  H3n  =  jli3 H  [oonstr.  Inf.  Piel,  equivalent  to  a  participial  noun.  It  is  an  imitation  of 
tiie  Chaldee.  Henderson  conjectures  that  the  form  is  for  Piel.  Part  —  translation  of  X.  V. :  by 

consent  has  arisen  from  the  Targum  rendering,  TFT  !  one  shoulder.  This  view  is  now  almost  altogether  aban¬ 

doned  —  M.J 

S  Yer.  11.  —  is  used  impersonally,  being  equivalent  to  a  passive  sense  [one  sets,  prepares  a  harvest  =  a  harvest 
is  prepared.  —  M.] 


EXBGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 


The  beginning  in  yer.  I  (corresponding  to  the 
opening  of  chap,  iv.)  shows  that  the  discourse  here 
commences  anew.  Though  connected  with  chap, 
iv.,  this  chapter  contains  an  accusation  and  threat¬ 
ening  more  definitely  directed  against  the  priests 
along  with  the  king  and  his  counsellors  and 
princes,  yet  without  being  confined  to  this,  for  the 
discourse  again  becomes  general,  applying  to  the 
whole  people.  Along  with  idolatry  which  here 
again  becomes  prominent  as  the  sin  of  Israel 
(especially  in  chap,  y.)  and  gross  sins  among  the 
people  (deceit,  robbery,  murder,  chap,  vi.),  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  court  is  afterwards  specially  reproved, 
but  particularly  the  false  policy  of  seeking  help  in 
Assyria  and  Egypt  (which  itself  presupposes  the 
beginning  of  the  kingdom’s  decay).  Chap.  vi.  is 
inseparably  connected  with  chap.  v.  But  chap, 
vii.  is  also  related  to  both  of  them,  for  a  new  sec¬ 
tion  begins  only  with  chap.  viii.  (See  Introduc¬ 
tion.)  A  single  central  and  controlling  idea,  how¬ 
ever/can  hardly  be  indicated  in  these  two  chap¬ 
ters,  or  in  the  second  part  of  the  book  generally. 
The  discourse  is  too  excited,  moving  suddenly  from 
one  thought  to  another,  especially  from  accusation 
to  threatening,  and  vice  verm. 


Yer.  1.  Blear  this,  ye  priests.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  HSV  refers  to  the  foregoing,  but  it  is  not 
improbable  that  it  does.  The  solemn  discourse 
just  ended  would  now  be  applied  to  the  hearts  of 
those  specially  addressed  here,  and  the  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  discourse  would  then  be  attached  to  it. 
House  of  the  king  —  the  royal  family,  or  possi¬ 
bly  those  who  surrounded  him  ordinarily.  The 
king  referred  to  cannot  be  with  certainty  deter¬ 
mined.  Keil  conjectures  Zachariah  or  Menahem, 
or  both.  According  to  2  Kings  xv.  19  f.  the  re-, 
sort  to  Assyria  would  suit  Menahem  better  than  | 
Zachariah.  For  the  judgment  is  for  you.  This 
refers  specially,  according  to  the  sequel,  to  the 
Priests  and  the  Court.  [“  The  judgment "  is  that 
aanounoed  in  the  preceding  chapter ;  the  special 
application  is  made  here. — M.]  The  rulers  of 
the  people  are  compared  to  a  snare  and  net.  The 
birds  whom  they  have  taken  or  allured  to  destruc¬ 
tion,  are  the  pwple.  Mizpah  cannot  be  the  Miz- 
pah  strictly  so  called  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin, 

but  moat  he  —  and  that = "1?^? 

an  elevated  place  in  Gilead,  perhaps  identical  with 


np^  in  the  tribe  of  Dan.  Tabor,  on 

this  side  the  Jordan,  wonld  correspond  to  the  ele¬ 
vated  point  on  the  other  side.  These  two  places 
are  probably  selected  as  prominent  points  to  rep¬ 
resent  the  whole  country;  for  it  is  not  known 
that  they  were  places  of  sacrifice.  Keil  conjec¬ 


tures  that  they  are  chosen  in  this  image  because 
they  were  places  suitable  for  bird-catching. 

Vcr.  2.  |TEJ£T,  to  make  deep.  Literally :  they 

hare  made  slaughter  deep  =  they  have  sunk  deep 
in  it.  Slaughter  might  of  itself  be  understood  as 

murder,  but  the  thought  is  carried  further,  isnttf 
is  usually  employed  of  the  slaughter  of  beasts  for 
sacrifice,  and  thus  is  most  suitable  here  according 
to  the  foregoing,  where  the  evil  influence  of  the 
rulers  upon  the  nation  is  spoken  of,  and  this  con¬ 
sisted  in  the  idolatry  which  they  saw  them  prac¬ 
tice.  But  this  sacrificing  is  intentionally  called 

only  slaying,  and  suggested  by  it.  a  hr. 

Ary.  is  uncertain.  The  most  probable  explana¬ 
tion  makes  it  =  O' &D, •apostates.  This  is  then 
the  subject  of  the  sentence,  which  would  be  ren¬ 
dered  :  the  apostates  are  deeply  sunk  in  murder. 
Keil,  with  others,  takes  it  quite  differently  :  trans¬ 
gressions,  more  literally :  deviations,  lie  explains 

^90??  a^CT  1  Kings  x.  16  f. :  to  stretch, 

stretch  along ;  therefore :  deviations  ;  they  have 
made  deep  to  stretch  out  =  they  have  carried  their 
transgressions  very  far.  But  what  a  tortuous 
mode  of  expression :  to  stretch  out  deviations ! 
[The  Anglo-American  Commentators  generally 
adopt  the  former  view,  rendering :  revolters,  or : 
apostates.  —  M.] 

Ver.  3.  The  second  half  of  this  verse  tells  what 
God  discerns  in  Ephraim  and  Israel.  HFI?: 
now,  at  this  very  moment,  pointing  out,  as  an 
actual  fact,  that  which  at  present  lies  open  to  the 
eye  of  God.  [Henderson  :  “  To  express  an  asser¬ 
tion  more  strongly,  the  Hebrews  put  it  first  in  the 
form  of  an  affirmative,  and  afterwards  in  the  form 
of  a  negative.”  —  MJ 

Ver.  4.  Their  deeds  will  not  allow,  etc.  Their 
works*  stand  in  the  way  of  their  returning  to  God ; 
for  they  are  not  isolated  things,  but  are  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  their  inner  nature,  and  that  is  held  securely 
by  the  spirit  of  whoredom  (iv.  12),  as  by  a  demonia¬ 
cal  power  which  has  stifled  the  knowledge  of  God. 
They  are  therefore  not  free — not  lords  over  them¬ 
selves,  but  slaves.  [The  rendering  adopted  here 
is  that  given  in  the  margin  of  the  English  Bible, 
and  approved  by  the  majority  of  the  Expositors 
of  Continental  Europe,  ancient  and  modern,  and 
by  Horsley  among  the  English  ones.  But  there 
he  stands  alone,  all  other  Anglo  American  trans¬ 
lators  adopting  the  rendering :  they  will  not  frame 
their  doings  to  return  to  the  Lord.  They  have 
been  led  to  this  view  by  the  mistaken  notion  that 
the  otner  translation  involved  a  grammatical  im¬ 
possibility.  See  Gram.  Note.  —  M.J. 

Yer.  5.  The  pride  of  Iurael  according  to  some, 
denotes  God,  as  One  in  whom  Israel  might  have 
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pride.  The  sense  would  then  be  that  God,  by  his 
judgments  testifies  in  the  very  face  of  Israel.  But 
such  an  explanation  is  forced.  The  natural  im¬ 
pression,  on  reading  the  words,  is  rather  that  Is¬ 
rael  and  its  conduct  is  spoken  of  Therefore  the 
words  are  to  bo  taken  as  they  stand ;  the  pride  of 
Israel  testifies  to  its  face,  namely,  when  the  pun¬ 
ishment  of  such  pride  is  being  suffered.  It  will 
be  then  felt  what  it  is  to  reject  Jehovah  in  pre¬ 
sumptuous  self-reliance  (Wiinsche).  Judah  also 
totters  with  them.  In  iv.  15  Judah  is  warned 
not  to  be  partaker  in  Israel’s  guilt ;  but  this  must 
have  been  done  because  such  participation  was  al¬ 
ready  begun,  or  foreseen  as  about  to  be  assumed. 
On  the  other  hand  in  i.  7  Judah’s  destiny  is  distin¬ 
guished  definitely  from  that  of  Israel.  [Hender¬ 
son  and  others  account  for  this  seeming  discrep¬ 
ancy  by  assuming  that  this  chapter  was  written  at 
a  period  considerably  subsequent  to  that  of  the 
utterance  of  the  last.  But  the  evidence  of  the 
connection  between  them  is  too  strong  to  admit 
of  this  supposition.  The  solution  given  above  is 
therefore  probably  the  correct  one.  —  M.] 

Ver.  6.  They  shall  go  with  their  flocks  and 
with  their  herds.  The  fruitlessness  of  Israel's 
sacrifices  without  a  mind  answering  to  the  offer¬ 
ing,  is  here  shown  (comp.  vi.  6;  Is.  i.  11  ff.;  Jer. 
vii.  21  ff.;  Ps.  xl.  7;  1.  8  ff). 

Ver.  7.  to  act  faithless!/,  especially  of  the 
infidelity  of  a  wife  to  her  husband.  The  proof 
0?)  of  such  unfaithfulness  of  Israel  to  Jehovah, 
the  Husband,  is  then  given.  Instead  of  bearing 
children  to  God  in  covenant  with  Him,  thev  had 
rather,  by  their  illicit  intercourse  with  idols,  be¬ 
gotten  strange,  illegitimate  children,  children  not 
belonging  to  the  household,  t.  e.,  children  whom 
the  Lord  cannot  acknowledge  as  his  own.  The 
punishment  is  then  announced :  The  new  moon 
will  devour  them.  “  The  new  moon  is  the  festal 
season  on  which  sacrifices  were  offered,  and  is  here 
employed  for  the  sacrifices  themselves.  The  mean¬ 
ing  is  :  your  festal  sacrifices  are  so  far  from  bring¬ 
ing  deliverance  as  rather  to  induce  your  ruin  ” 
(Kcil).  The  sentence  must,  at  the  same  time,  be 
understood  in  a  temporal  sense  =  the  time  will 
soon  come  when  they  will  perish,  as  also  appears 
clearly  from  ver.  8.  Their  portions  are  their 
possessions,  part  of  which  they  brought  as  offer¬ 
ings. 

Ver.  8.  The  judgment  is  seen  in  the  Spirit  as 
being  already  inflicted.  The  invasion  of  the  en¬ 
emy  is  to  lie  announced  by  the  horn  and  the 
trumpet.  Gibeah  and  Ramnh  were  most  suitable 
for  giving  signals  on  account  of  their  loftv  situa¬ 
tion.  Both  were  on  the  northern  boundary  of 
Benjamin.  Thus  Judah  is  already  menaced  (see 

ver.  5),  and  Israel  actually  occupied.  to 

raise  a  shout  =  to  sound  the  alarm  in  danger. 
Beth-aven  again  =  Bethel ;  ?  is  to  be  supplied. 
Behind  thee,  Benjamin.  I'he  danger  which  is 
signaled,  the  enemy,  is  coming.  He  is  already 
close  behind  thee. 

Ver.  9.  Israel  shall  assuredly  be  destroyed,  and 
permanently  also :  =  enduring,  that  is, 

lasting  misfortune  (comp.  Deut.  xxviii.  59). 
Others  make  it  =  true,  what  will  surely  be  ful¬ 
filled.  [The  latter  view  is  preferable,  and  is  ap¬ 
proved  by  most  expositors.  —  M.] 

Ver.  10.  Like  the  removers  of  landmarks. 
Is  this  to  be  takeu  literally  ?  It  is  certain  that  we 
are  not  to  think  of  hostile  seizures  of  the  territory 


of  Israel,  but  the  tertivm  comp,  is  the  curse  which, 
according  to  Deut.  xxvii.  17,  is  laid  upon  the  re¬ 
moval  of  a  neighbor's  landmark  =  they  have  done 
something  worthy  of  cursing.  The  enrse  attend¬ 
ing  the  removal  of  the  landmarks  must  therefore 
be  regarded  here  as  something  well  known.  The 
question  then  arises :  what  is  it  that  they  have 
done  incurring  a  curse.  Keil  and  Heiigstenberg 
think  that  a  spiritual  removal  of  boundaries  is  in¬ 
dicated,  a  subversion  of  the  bounds  of  justice, 
nnmely,  by  participating  in  the  guilt  of  Ephraim 
which  they  did  by  breaking  down  the  barriers  be¬ 
tween  Jehovah  and  the  idols.  And  it  is  true  that 
the  princes  of  Judah  are  to  be  regarded  as  in  a 
special  sense  divided  off  as  against  Israel  and  its 
iaolatry,  by  virtue  of  the  true  faith  which  still  pre¬ 
vailed  in  Judah  as  contrasted  with  Israel.  The 
sense  would  then  be :  The  princes  of  Judah,  by 
their  favoring  idolatry,  by  this  transgressing  of 
spiritual  limits,  have  become  like  those  who  re¬ 
move  the  land-marks  of  fields,  and  thus  become 
subject  to  the  curse.  God’s  anger  will  seize  upon 
them  like  a  full  stream  of  water.  Comp.  Ps.  lxix. 
25  ,*  lxxix.  6 ;  Jer.  x.  25. 

Vers.  11-15  declare  that  even  Assyria  cannot 
help,  and  that  the  vanity  of  all  help  outside  of 
God,  drives  Israel  to  Him. 

Ver.  11.  pWy  and  arc  “  un>ted  also  in 

Deut  xxviii.  33  to  denote  the  complete  subjuga¬ 
tion  of  Israel  under  enemies  in  the  event  of  apos¬ 
tasy  from  God  ”  (Keil).  1?  occurs  only  here  and 
in  Is.  xxviii.  10.  In  the  latter  case,  at  all  events, 
command.  So  many  here  also:  a 
human  statute  [“  in  contrast  to  the  ordinances  of 
God  ”]  alluding  to  the  worship  of  calves  (Keil). 
[See  Textual  note.] 

Ver.  12.  A  moth  and  rottenness  are  symbols  of 
destroying  influences.  The  moth  is  alluded  to  in 
the  same  way  in  Is.  1.  9 ;  li.  8 ;  Ps.  xxxix.  12 ; 
both  united  in  Job  xiii  28.  Such  influences  also 
destroy  slowly  but  surely :  Carta  Dei  judia'a  (Cal¬ 
vin). 

Ver.  13.  >X?n.  and  injury  and  wound, 

hardly  denote  religious  and  moral  depravation 
(Keil) ;  for  it  would  scarcely  have  been  said  that 
Ephraim  perceived  this,  but  the  judumcnt  of  God 
mentioned  in  ver.  12,  which  according  to  the  im¬ 
age  there  employed  is  not  one  which  brings  sudden 
ruin,  but  a  more  secret  corruption,  of  which,  in¬ 
deed,  moral  depravation  forms  a  part,  but  only  as 
a  judgment  of  God.  That  a  divine  judgment  is  in¬ 
tended,  is  clear  from  what  is  said  of  the  vanity  of 
help  that  is  sought,  especially  in  the  sequel,  and 
from  the  ground  assigned  for  its  insufficiency  in 
ver.  14.  Assyria  is  here  named  for  the  first  time. 
In  the  subsequent  chapters  the  Prophet  frequently 
recurs  to  the  false  policy  of  seeking  help  from  As¬ 
syria.  Only  Ephraim  is  named  because  Israel  is 
the  main  subject.  Judah  is  referred  to  only  inci¬ 
dentally.  a  contender,  an  epithet  devised  by 

the  Prophet  to  denote  the  Assyrian  king. 

Ver.  14.  They  can  as  little  defend  themselves 
from  God’s  judgments  as  they  can  from  the  attack 
of  lions.  (Comp.  xiii.  7  ;  Is.  v.  29;  Dent,  xxxit 
39). 

Ver.  15.  The  figure  of  the  lion  is  continued. 
As  the  lion,  without  fear  of  being  attacked,  with¬ 
draws  into  his  lair,  so  the  Lord  withdraws  into 
heaven ;  none  can  or  dare  call  Him  to  account. 
Until  they  nr»ak«  expiation  =  suffer.  The  sufc 
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faring  shall  drive  them  to  God.  "^n07  «  seek 
earnestly.  Comp.  ii.  9  and  Deut.  iv.  29, 30,  where 
comp,  also  the  expression 

Chap.  vi.  ver.  1.  Come  let  us  return  to  Jeho¬ 
vah.  The  words  are  plainly  connected  with  the 
last  words  of  chap.  v.  where  a  seeking  of  God  on 
the  part  of  the  people  is  mentioned  as  the  aim  and 
consequence  of  the  divine  judgment.  The  opin¬ 
ion  is,  therefore,  the  most  natural  (so  already  the 
LXX.)  that  they  are  just  the  expression  of  that 
seeking,  that  in  them  Israel  announces  its  resolve, 
and  immediately  thereafter  the  hope  of  favor  oil 
the  ground  of  the  return.  The  view  of  Keil  is 
less  suitable,  that  we  have  here  an  exhortation  ad 
dressed  by  the  Prophet  in  the  name  of  God  to  die 
people  whom  God  has  smitten.  The  words  are 
only  and  naturally  put  in  the  mouths  of  those 
who,  punished  for  their  sins,  would  return  to  God. 
(The  Anglo-American  Commentators,  generally, 
adopt  the  view  here  advocated.  Henderson  gives 
the  additional  plea  that  the  bearing  of  ver.  5  favors 
the  hypothesis.  —  M.]  For  He  hath  torn,  etc. 
(comp.  v.  14).  Strong  faith.  The  Lord  who  had 
spoken  with  such  threaten !ngs,  and  such  implac¬ 
able  beverity,  would  yet  give  salvation  (and  not 
Assyria,  ver.  13).  This  would  also  be  true  if  the 
words  'IDtTZim  are  taken  as  express¬ 

ing  a  wish,  which  is  readily  suggested  by  a  fre¬ 
quent  usage  of  ^  with  the  future  :  and  may  He 
heal  us,  etc.  (so  also  in  the  following  sentences). — 
*3.  The  resolve  to  return  would  then  be  strength¬ 
ened  by  the  calamity  which  God  sends.  If 
be  taken  not  as  expressing  a  wish  but 
simply  a  hope  the  determination  to  return  would 
rather  be  strengthened  by  this  hope,  as  the  heal¬ 
ing,  etc.,  would  be  the  fruit  of  the  return.  [On 
the  grammatical  and  logical  connection  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  clauses  of  the  first  three  verses,  sec  Gram, 
note.  —  M.]  An  allusion  to  Deut.  xxxii.  39  can 
hardly  be  mistaken,  especially  if  we  look  to  ver  2. 

Ver.  2.  He  will  revive  us  again,  etc.  The 
definite  limits:  two  days,  and:  on  the  third  day, 
hold  out  the  prospect  of  the  speedy  and  sure  re¬ 
vival  of  Israel.  4‘  Two  and  three  days  are  very 
short  periods  of  time ;  and  the  linking  of  two  num¬ 
bers  following  the  one  upon  the  other,  expresses 
the  certainty  of  what  is  to  take  place  within  the 
period  named,  just  as  in  the  so-called  number-say - 
mgs  in  Amos  i.  3;  Job  v.  19  ;  Prov.  vi.  16  ;  xxx. 
15,  18,  in  which  the  last  and  greatest  number  ex¬ 
presses  the  highest  or  utmost  extent  of  the  matter 
dealt  with”  (Keil).  Both  the  Rabbinical  inter¬ 
pretations  of  these  numbers  (e.  g.,  that  they  relate 
to  the  three  captivities,  the  Egyptian,  the  Babylo¬ 
nish,  and  the  Roman)  and  the  Christian,  accord¬ 
ing  to  which  Christas  resurrection  on  the  third  day 
is  indicated,  are  natorally  inadmissible.  The  lat¬ 
ter  is  excluded  even  by  the  words  themselves.  Is¬ 
rael  is  the  subject  of  discourse :  “  it  is  tom,  smitten, 
slain  ” ;  nothing  is  said  of  the  exile  itself,  but  in  gen¬ 
eral  there  is  set  forth  the  termination  of  its  exist¬ 
ence  as  a  people  through  the  divine  judgment 
(which  to  be  sure  was  brought  to  pass  by  means 
of  the  exile).  Israel  expects,  in  the  event  of  con¬ 
version,  to  be  delivered  from  this  situation  and  to 
be  restored,  and  that  speedily.  It  is  naturally  not 
flie  awakening  of  the  physically  dead  that  is  an¬ 
nounced  ;  bat  it  is  a  significant 'fact,  that  such  an 
awakening  is  employed  to  illustrate  the  restoration 
of  Israel,  for  it  may  lead  us  to  infer  that  such  a 
belief  lay  not  for  from  the  Prophet’s  mind.  Comp. 


for  our  verse,  Is.  xxxvi.  19  ff.  (and  for  the  whole 
section,  vers.  16-2.1 ),  and  especially  the  well-known 
vision  in  Ez.  xxxvii.  1-14.  (See  further  No.  4  in 
the  Doctrinal  Action.)  [Comp,  the  remarks  of 
Delitzsch  on  Job  xix.  25  &  in  bis  Commentary  on 
that  book,  which  contain  the  true  priuciple  of  in¬ 
terpretation  in  such  coses,  and  substantially  agree 
with  the  method  approved  by  Schmoller  here. 
Henderson  and  Cowles  agree  in  excluding  any 
but  an  historic  allusion,  while  Horsley  and  Pusey 
maintain  the  allegorical  interpretation,  the  former 
seeing  a  “  no  very  obscure,  though  but  an  oblique, 
allusion  to  our  Lord’s  resurrection  on  the  think 
day,”  the  latter  repudiating  any  other  application, 
and  carrying  out  the  analogy  to  the  extreme  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  fanciful  conjecture.  The  explanation 
of  the  two  and  three  days  given  above  is  probably 
the  true  one.  With  it  Newcome  and  Henderson 
agree.  Cowles  suggests  an  allusion  to  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  pestilence  in  Israel  after  David’s  census 
of  the  people,  and  thinks  that  besides  there  “  may 
be  a  tacit  allusion  to  the  fact  that  three  days  is 
about  the  extent  of  human  endurance  under  ex¬ 
treme  privations  and  hardship.”  —  M.]  That  wa 
may  live  before  Him :  “  under  his  protecting  shel¬ 
ter  and  favor,  comp.  Gen.  xvii.  18’’  (Keil). 

Ver.  3.  Let  us  know,  pursue  the  knowledge 
of,  Jehovah.  Keil  rightly  makes  the  verse  par¬ 
allel  with  ver.  1 ,  as  a  further  appeal.  The  expres¬ 
sion  HDT13  especially  indicates  an  appeal,  or,  ac¬ 
cording  to  our  view,  a  self-exhortation.  The  zenl 
and  earnestness  of  the  return  is  thus  presented. 
“  Know  ”  must  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  iv.  1,  6. 
Jehovah  had  become  an  unknown,  a  strange  God 
to  the  (idolatrous)  people.  Such  knowledge  has 
thus  a  practical  aim,  to  acknowledge,  to  serve  Him. 
The  following  words  declare  what  is  hoped  for  as 
the  fruit  of  that  knowledge :  His  coming  forth  is 
sure  like  the  dawn,  etc.  Jehovah  will  appear 
bringing  salvation.  This  is  set  forth  under  the 
figures  of  the  daybreak  and  a  fertilizing  rain.  The 
appearing  of  Jehovah  is  denoted  as  a  rising  by  the 

image  of  the  dawn  usually  employed  of  the 

sun).  The  transition  from  night  to  day  is  set 
forth.  Comp.  Is.  lviii.  8.  And  Ha  will  come  as 
the  rain  for  us,  etc.,  t.  e.,  reviving  and  refreshing, 
‘‘in  Deut.  xi.  14  (comp,  xxviii.  12  and  Lev.  xxvi. 
4,  5),  the  rain,  or  the  early  and  latter  rain,  is  men¬ 
tioned  among  the  blessings  which  the  Lord  will 
bestow  upon  his  people  if  they  shall  serve  Him 
with  the  whole  heart.  This  promise  the  Lord  will 
so  fulfill  in  the  case  of  his  newly- revived  people, 
that  He  himself  will  refresh  them  like  a  fertil¬ 
izing  rain  ”  (Keil). 

Ver.  4.  What  shall  I  do  to  thee,  Ephraim  f 
It  is  common  to  break  off  the  discourse  here, 
wrongly,  with  ver.  3.  It  is  supposed  that  there  is 
here  a  first  section  containing  a  promise,  to  which 
the  promise  in  chaps,  xi.  and  xiv.  correspond,  and 
that  a  new  section  begins  in  ver.  4  with  a  new  ob¬ 
jurgatory  discourse  (Keil).  But,  in  the  first  place, 
vers.  1-3  do  not  really  contain  a  promise  of  the 
Prophet,  or  of  God  through  the  Prophet,  but  only 
a  hope  of  the  people  themselves.  And,  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  place,  ver.  4  is  too  closely  connected  with  the 
preceding  (not  as  a  promise  of  God  attached  to 
the  foregoing),  according  to  Luther’s  translation  : 
how  will  I  do  thee  good,  etc. !  For  710717  does  not 
mean :  to  do  good,  and  is  not=  the  mercy 

which  I  will  show  you,  and,  especially,  the  com¬ 
parison  of  God’s  favor  to  the  morning  cloud  and 
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the  vanishing  dew  would  be  unsuitable.  The 
words  rather  contain  a  bitter  complaint  of  Israel’s 
inconstancy,  and  that  suggested  just  by  the  pre¬ 
ceding  words.  A  good  and  joyful  feeling  was 
there  expressed.  If  Israel  only  had  now  such  a 
feeling  as  was  expressed  in  the  words  which  the 
Prophet  puts  in  their  mouth  all  would  be  well ! 
But  Israel  is  as  inconstant  as  God  is  constant.  Its 
goodness  is  as  the  morning  cloud  and  the  swiftly 
vanishing  dew.  Both  the  dew  and  the  morning 
cloud  are  figures  of  evanescence.  The  dew  has  an 
allusion  to  the  rain,  with  which  Jehovah  is  com- 
bared  by  way  of  contrast ;  and  the  morning  cloud 
disappearing  so  soon,  points  back  to  the  dawn 
which  surely  brings  the  day.  "TDn,  love,  is  nat¬ 
urally,  on  account  of  God’s  complaint  against  the 
inconstancy  of  the  people,  to  be  understood  of  love 
towards  God.  Yet  it  may  also  be  taken  generally, 
and  made  to  include  man’s  love  to  his  neighbor  as 
well.  What  shall  I  do  to  thee  1  =  how  shall  I  fur¬ 
ther  punish  thee  ?  Then  follows  what  God  would 
yet  do. 

Ver.  5.  Therefore  —  because  the  character  of 
Israel  was  such  as  was  described  in  ver.  4.  The 
words  of  my  mouth  is  parallel  to  the  Prophets, 
because  the  latter  proclaimed  God’s  purposes ,'  and 
the  was  performed  by  the  prophets  just  so 
far  as  they  uttered  the  words  of  God.  to 

hew  out  or  off.  The  figure  is  that  of  hard  stone 
or  wood  to  which,  by  hewing,  the  right  shape  is 
£ivcn,  and  obdurate  Israel  is  conceived  of  as  hav¬ 
ing  been  subjected  to  such  treatment  for  its  good 
through  the  objurgations  of  the  prophets.  Simi¬ 
larly  Luther  after  Jerome :  to  plane  off. — The  ex- 

ression  of  the  second  member  is  stronger  still : 

slew  them.  A  slaying  influence  is  ascribed  to 
God’s  word.  He  gives  to  the  prophets  to  announce 
death  and  ruin.  In  the  words  tnat  follow  we  are 
probably  to  change  the  reading,  and  translate  == 
and  my  judgment  (goes  forth)  as  light.  [See 
Textual  note.  —  M.]  The  image  may  have  been 
chosen  with  reference  to  ver.  4 :  Since  your  love  is 
like  the  morning  cloud  and  the  dew,  vanishing 
quickly,  when  the  sun  rises,  I  will  make  such  a  sun 
rise  as  you  do  not  wish.  The  judgment  is  here 
compared  to  a  sunrise,  which  is  elsewhere  rather 
an  image  of  a  gracious  vibitation  (comp.  ver.  3), 
perhaps  in  the  sense  that  judgment  reveals  sins, 
the  works  of  darkness,  in  their  true  light  (comp. 
Eph.  v.  13). 

Ver.  6  and  the  following  ones  confirm  more  def¬ 
initely  what  is  said  in  ver.  5.  What  God  wishes 
is  love  and  the  knowledge  of  God.  The  knowledge 
of  God  (=  piety  here)  goes  back  to  the  essential 

idea  of  "IQQ  as  embracing  in  its  general  sense, 
love  to  God  and  man,  ihough  the  latter  here  pre¬ 
ponderates.  In  this  sense  Jesus  cites  it  in  Matt, 
ix.  13 ;  xii.  7.  On  the  meaning,  comp.  No.  5  in 
the  Doctrinal  and  Ethical  section. 

Ver.  7.  Yet  the  conduct  of  the  people  is  just 
the  opposite  of  what  God  desires.  But  they,  like 
Adam,  have  broken  the  covenant.  The  refer¬ 
ence  is  to  Ephraim  and  Judah,  not  to  the  priests. 

And,  therefore,  ETS?  does  not  express  a  contrast 
to  these  ^ordinary  men.  It  would  rather  indicate 
a  contrast  to  Ephraim  and  Judah  as  the  people  of 
God.  But  this  thought  is  quite  remote.  Viewing 
the  passage  without  prejudice,  the  usual  explana¬ 
tion  is  seen  to  be  the  most  natural :  like  Adam. 
Allusion  is  thus  made  to  Gen.  iii.  Adam’s  sin  was 
the  violation  of  a  covenant :  for  with  the  command 


laid  upon  Adam,  God  entered  into  a  relation  with 
him,  which,  in  accordance  with  the  analogies  of 
later  agreements  made  with  mankind,  might  be 
called  a  covenant.  Such  covenant-breaking  is  a 
HQ,  a  breach  of  fidelity.  Then  they  were  un¬ 
faithful  to  Me,  as  it  were,  pointing  with  the  finger 
to  the  well-known  places  of  idolatrous  worship, 
e.  g.,  Bethel.  Israel’s  position,  therefore,  is  one  of 
apostasy  from  God.  Israel  contradicts  its  destiny, 
which  was,  to  be  God’s  people.  In  fact,  the  verse 
expresses  the  want  of  that  one  thing  which  God 
desires,  the  want  of  the  “  knowledge  of  God.” 
Being  a  condition  of  intimacy  with  God,  it  is  lost 
in  apostasy  from  Him.  Therefore,  also,  there  is  no 

"'PH.  ver.  8  ff.  [Newcome,  Pusey,  and  Cowles 
prefer  the  interpretation  that  understands  Adam 
to  be  meant.  Henderson  rejects  it,  and  prefers  the 
rendering  :  they  (are)  like  men  (who)  break  a  cov¬ 
enant  To  this  it  might  be  objected,  first,  that 
this,  which  is  in  any  case,  a  paraphrase,  is  not  the 
natural  translation"  of  the  words.  If  it  were  the 
author’s  meaning,  every  reader,  contemporary  with 
him  or  otherwise,  would  have  mistaken  it,  on  the 
first  view,  at  least.  In  the  second  place,  such  a 
periphrastic  expression  would  be  a  very  feeble,  as 
well  as  unusual,  way  of  conveying  the  notion  that 
they  had  broken  God’s  covenant,  in  marked  con¬ 
trast  to  the  directness  of  the  charge  in  the  second 
member  of  the  verse.  He  objects  to  the  other  view 
that  nowhere  is  there  mention  made  of  God’s  en¬ 
tering  into  a  covenant  with  Adam.  But  this  objec¬ 
tion  is  not  valid  if  it  appears  that  the  transaction 
in  which  God  and  Adam  were  the  parties  was  re¬ 
ally  of  the  nature  of  a  covenant.  And  that  term 
“  is  a  concise  and  correct  mode  of  asserting  a  plain 
Scriptural  fact,  namely,  that  God  made  to  Adam 
a  promise  suspended  upon  a  condition,  and  at¬ 
tached  to  disobedience  a  certain  penalty.  This  is 
what  in  Scriptural  language  is  meant  by  a  cove¬ 
nant.”  (Hodge,  Systematic  Theology ,  vol.  ii.  p. 
117.)  His  other  objection  is  trivial,  that  with  the 
exception  of  three  doubtful  passages,  of  which  the 
present  is  one,  Adam  is  not  used  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  after  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  (he  prob¬ 
ably  meant  the  fifth)  as  a  proper  name,  nor  is  any 
reference  made  to  our  first  parents.  The  nearest 
parallel  to  our  passage  is  Job  xxxi.  33  :  if  I  have 
concealed  my  transgression  like  Adam ;  of  the  cor¬ 
rectness  of  which  rendering  there  can  be  no  rea¬ 
sonable  doubt.  Comp.  Delitzsch  on  that  passage 
in  his  Commentary  on  Job .  —  M.] 

Ver.  8.  Gilead  might  be  taken  here  as  the 
name  of  a  city.  But  it  never  occurs  as  such,  only 
as  the  name  of  a  district  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan. 
It  must  therefore  be  assumed  that  the  name  of  the 
district  is  applied  here  to  the  chief  city,  Mizpah. 
Or  we  might  remain  by  the  notion  of  the  district, 
and  the  expression  would  then  be  a  comparison  = 
All  Gilead  is,  as  it  were,  a  city  of  evil-doers,  as  full 

of  them  as  a  city  is  of  men.  —  —!?.?  is  a 

foot-mark,  therefore :  tracked  with  blood,  full  of 
bloody  tracks.  Here  murderous  actions  are  indi¬ 
cated  without  being  definitely  named. 

Ver.  9.  But  the  most  shameful  transactions 
occur  in  the  west  of  the  Jordan.  Eveu  priests  act 

like  robbers.  "VH?  is  a  predatory  band,  a  baud  of 

freebooters  or  robbers,  therefore  — = 
a  companion  of  such  bands,  a  robber.  Idke  the 
lurking  of  robbers  =as  robbers  lurk,  so  lurk  a 
company  of  priests,  they  murder  on  the  way 
to  Shechem.  Travellers  are  surprised  by  them 
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on  the  way  to  Shechem.  Shechem  was  a  City  of 
Refage.  Perhaps  those  are  meant  who  sought 
refuge  there.  The  priests  are  by  many  thought  to 
be  residents  of  Shechem.  But  Shechem  was  a 
Levi  deal,  not  a  sacerdotal,  city.  The  expression 
would  then  refer  not  to  those  dwelling  within  the 
city,  but  to  those  without,  who  fall  upon  persons 
going  to  Shechem.  Bethel  was  rather  the  seat  of 
the  priests.  Keil  therefore  supposes  :  “  The  way 
to  Snechem  is  mentioned  as  a  place  of  murders  and 
bloody  deeds,  because  the  road  to  Bethel,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  seat  of  worship  belonging  to  the  ten  tribes, 
from  Samaria  the  capital,  and  in  fact  from  the 
northern  part  of  the  Kingdom  generally,  lay 
through  this  city.  Pilgrims  to  the  feasts  for  the 
most  part  took  this  road;  and  the  priests,  who 
were  taken  from  the  dregs  of  the  people,  appear 
to  have  lain  in  wait  for  them,  to  rob,  or,  in  case  of 
resistance,  to  murder.”  More  strictly  speaking,  it 
must  hare  been  done  on  the  return  from  Bethel  to 
Shechem.  The  allusion  is  evidently  to  a  definite 
event  unknown  to  us.  The  same  remark  applies 

to  the  following  words.  is  climactic.  =* 
shame,  perhaps,  unchastity.  JThis  word  does  not 
mean  shame  or  dishonor.  It  is  primarily  a  device 
or  plan  either  evil  or  good  (comp.  Job  xvii.  11), 
though  usually  the  former.  The  next  meaning  is 
wickedness ;  then  specially  a  crime  resulting  from 
unchastity.  For  the  connection  between  the  two 
meanings  see  Lev.  xviii.  11.  —  M.J 

Ver.  10.  The  consequences  of  the  preceding. 
Probably  both  corporeal  and  spiritual  whoredom 
are  included. 

Ver.  11.  A  threatening  is  appended  against  Ju¬ 
dah  also.  "Judah  also  ”  is  guilty.  The  harvest  is 
as  elsewhere  an  image  of  judgment,  a  cutting  down 
(comp,  also  la.  xxvin.  24  ff.)  When  I  shall  turn 
the  captivity  of  my  people.  This  appears,  on 
the  contrary,  to  refer  to  a  deliverance,  and  therefore 
to  be  a  promise.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  judgment  has  for  its  aim  the  deliverance  of 

God’s  people  0?P)  as  a  whole.  But  such  deliv¬ 
erance  is  effected  only  through  the  judgment  that 
falls  upon  the  several  parts,  first  upon  Israel 
and  then  upon  Judah.  The  meaning  therefore  is, 
when  Israel,  the  Ten  Tribes,  shall  have  received 
its  punishment  and  been  restored,  Judah  also  will 
be  punished.  (This  paraphrase  of  the  passage 
does  not  agree  with  historical  fact,  and  must  there¬ 
fore  be  rejected.  The  true  view  seems  to  be  that 

of  Keil :  fVQlp  never  means :  to  bring  back 
the  captives,  but  in  every  passage  where  it  occurs 
simply  :  to  turn  the  captivity  and  that  in  the  fig¬ 
urative  sense  of  restitutio  in  integrum.  *  My  peo¬ 
ple,'  i.  e.,  the  people  of  Jehovah  is  not  Israel  of 
the  Ten  Tribes  but  the  covenant  nation  as  a  whole. 
Consequently  *  the  captivity  of  my  people  *  is  the 
misery  into  which  Israel  (of  the  twelve  tribes)  had 
been  brought  through  its  apostasy  from  God,  not 
the  Assyrian  or  Babylonian  Exile,  but  the  misery 
brought  about  by  the  sins  of  the  people.  God 
could.  avert  this  only  by  judgments,  through  which 
the  ungodly  were  destroyed  and  the  penitent  con¬ 
verted.  Consequently  the  followingis  the  thought 
which  we  obtain  from  the  verse :  When  God  shall 
come  to  punish  that  He  may  root  out  ungodliness, 
and  restore  his  people  to  their  true  destiny,  Judah 
will  also  be  visited  with  the  judgment.”  —  M.] 
The  whole  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  promise,  or 
the  harvest  as  a  harvest  of  joy.  Nor  is  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  attract  the  second  hemistich  of  ver.  1 1  to 
the  first  verse  of  chap.  vii.  («.  g.t  Meier). 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 


1.  Prophetic  rebuke  does  not  merely  not  spare 
rnlers  and  kings :  it  is  specially  directed  against 
them.  This  follows  from  the  conviction  of  the 
high  vocation  the  monarchy  had  to  fulfill.  It  is 
the  bearer  of  the  magisterial  office,  and  as  such 
must  administer  and  guard  the  divine  law,  and 
must  therefore  care  both  for  the  purity  of  God’s 
worship  and  the  administration  of  justice.  And 
if  it  neglects  or  directly  violates  its  obligation,  de¬ 
spises  the  divine  law,  and  even  introduces  idolatry, 
perverts  justice,  exercises  injustice  or  leaves  it  un¬ 
punished,  it  becomes  recreant  to  God,  from  whom 
it  receives  its  authority,  and  incurs  his  punishment. 
This,  the  Prophet,  as  God's  messenger,  announces, 
and  his  voice  is  therefore  at  first  a  voice  of  warn¬ 
ing  in  order  to  bring  it  back  to  the  true  path.  But 
the  Prophet  arraigns’  not  merely  neglect  or  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  obligations  entailed  by  the.  office  as 
such,  but  also  the  personal  conduct  of  the  bearers 
of  the  office,  with  a  due  appreciation  of  the  influ¬ 
ence  which  they  exercise  by  word  and  still  more 
by  deed,  in  virtue  of  their  high  position. 

2.  “  In  all  inroads  of  sin  and  corruption  we  are 
to  l#ok  not  merely  at  the  outward  work,  but  at 
the  power  of  darkness,  the  spirit,  that  lies  behind 
as  their  most  dexterous  and  astute  controlling  in¬ 
fluence,  which  will  maintain  most  craftily  its  right 
and  cause ;  comp.  ver.  4  ”  (Rieger). 

3.  Rieger  :  “  So  long  as  man  under  divine  chas¬ 
tisement,  supposes  that  ne  can  find  help  and  miti¬ 
gate  his  misfortunes  by  trust  in  the  creatures,  he 
wanders  off  as  though  in  a  trackless  wilderness, 
from  the  living  fountain,  and  might  preclude  him¬ 
self  from  the  most  essential  self-humbling,  the 
knowledge  of  his  guilt.  But  when  God  presses 
upon  him  with  his  hand  and  he  has  no  deliverer, 
then  is  quickened  in  his  heart  a  little  seed  im¬ 
planted  there  before  by  God's  good  hand ;  and 
thus  the  love  of  God  is  like  a  man  who  has  sown 
seed  in  his  land ;  he  goes  away  to  his  place,  and 
depends  on  that  which  the  seed  will  produce  in 
time,  and  after  the  rough  winter.”  Mx>st  beauti¬ 
ful  is  the  believing  assurance  with  which  the 
Prophet  makes  the  chastened  express  their  hope 
of  favor  if  they  should  return  to  God.  (This  same 
hope  is  expressed  in  Dent,  xxxii.  39.)  Thus  res¬ 
toration  after  past  destruction  is  hoped  for,  and  the 
blessedness  of  this  restoration  is  further  and  hap¬ 
pily  described  by  comparing  the  returning  favor  of 
God  to  the  rising  dawn  and  the  descending  rain  of 
harvest,  as  beneficent  and  refreshing  as  the  one,  as 
fertilizing  and  fraught  with  as  rich  blessings  as  the 
other,  it  spreads  its  influence.  Such  a  visitation 
of  mercy  was  most  fully  vouchsafed  through  the 
Messiah ;  He  was  the  Day-star  from  on  high ;  in 
Him  came  to  us  the  Son  of  God  in  the  flesh  to 
diffuse  upon  us  the  Holy  Spirit  like  fertilizing 
rain.  He  brings,  therefore,  tne  true  healing  for 
the  bruised,  the  true  binding  up  of  the  wounds  for 
the  smitten,  the  true  reviving  for  the  slain  —  all 
under  the  condition  (presupposed  by  ihe  Prophet) 
of  a  penitent  returning  to  God.  That  the  Prophet 
himself,  in  putting  these  words  into  the  mouths  of 
the  penitent,  thought  of  the  Messiah,  can  not  be 
maintained.  We  must  apply  here  also  canon  laid 
down  at  chaps,  i.-ii.  that  the  fulfillment  took  place 
under  the  Messiah,  but  in  another  and  higher 
sense  than  the  Prophet  fancied,  that  the  words  in¬ 
spired  by  the  Spirit  of  God  had  a  further  rango 
than  the  Prophet  knew.  The  “  revival  ”  and  the 
“  upraising  ”  imply  primarily  a  restoration  of  Io- 
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riel,  and  we  have  in  Ez.  xxxvii.  1-14  the  com¬ 
pleted  picture  of  which  our  short  sentence  affords 
the  outlines.  But  if  the  true  restoration  of  God's 
people  has  been  and  is  now  being  accomplished 
only  through  Christ,  we  can  go  a  step  further, 
and  show  that  the  revival,  proceeding  from  Him, 
which  is  essentially  a  partaking  in  a  new  spirit¬ 
ual  life,  finds  its  completion  only  in  the  awaken¬ 
ing  even  from  corporeal  death  to  the  enjoyment 
of  eternal  life,  of  those  who  have  been  spiritually 
quickened  by  Him.  If  we,  therefore,  from  the 
stand-point  of  the  New  Testament,  find  in  the 
words  of  our  Prophet  here  an  allusion  to  this,  we 
are  not  really  so  tar  wrong  as  might  seem.  Nay, 
as  the  Prophet  certainly  speaks  of  a  reviving  in  a 
spiritual  sense,  so  he  must  take  that  image  from 
an  actual  revival  of  the  dead,  as  he  took  the  pre¬ 
ceding  ones  in  ver.  1  from  the  binding  and  healing 
of  a  wound,  and  this  idea  cannot  be  so  remote 
from  his  language,  even  if  we  can  say  no  more 
(Isaiah  in  xxvi.  19  evidently  goes  thrther).  As 
regards  the  specification  of  time :  on  the  third  day, 
which  so  naturally  suggests  Christ's  resurrection, 
—  the  coincidence  is  certainly  not  accidental  so 
far  as  the  resurrection  on  the  third  day  is  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  rising  in  “  a  very  brief  space  of  time." 
He  was,  indeed,  to  die,  but  not  to  remain  i#  the 
state  of  the  dead  any  longer  than  was  necessary, 
so  to  speak,  in  order  to  make  his  death  an  indu¬ 
bitable  fact ;  rather,  as  the  “  First  Fruits,"  He 
should  be  soonest  brought  out  of  death  by  the 
mighty  working  of  the  Father,  and  it  would  thus 
be  shown  how  completely  God's  wrath,  borne  by 
Him,  was  quenched,  and  God's  favor  restored. 
On  the  third  day  the  snn  of  mercy  thus  rose  even 
here.  And  upon  this  revival  of  the  Messiah  on 
the  third  day,  is  conditioned  the  revival  of  sinners, 
proceeding  from  Him,  in  time  and  eternity.  We 
must,  therefore,  regard  this  passage  of  prophecy  as 
at  least  significant  from  a  New  Testament  stand¬ 
point,  nor  do  we  err  if  we  say,  that  there  is  here 
contained  more  than  the  Prophet  could  conceive  ; 
it  is  a  divine  word  resembling  a  seed  of  corn  which 
does  not  simply  represent  what  it  actually  is  (even 
the  most  precious  stone  does  no  more  than  this), 
but  conceals  in  itself  something  else  far  higher, 
the  germ  which  it  enfolds. 

4.  Chap.  vi.  5.  There  is  expressed  here  a  clear 
consciousness  of  the  aim  anti  lofty  position  of 
prophecy.  It  is  above  all  not  something  inciden¬ 
tal,  hut  is  embraced  organically  in  the  divine  econ¬ 
omy.  Its  special  mission  is  fulfilled  when  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  God  forget  their  calling,  and  disregarding 
the  voice  of  their  own  conscience,  no  longer  seize 
the  true  path,  and,  having  already  inwardly  apos¬ 
tatized,  attain  only  to  weak  resolves,  which  are 
never  fulfilled  (ver.  4).  Then  God  appears  before 
his  people,  and  sends  them  the  prophets,  who  are, 
60  to  speak,  a  conscience  standing  outside  of  them. 
Through  them  He  speaks  the  “  words  of  his 
mouth  "  and  rebukes  nis  people.  He  announces 
through  them  his  judgment ;  their  words  of  re¬ 
buke  themselves  are  a  punishment  to  the  people, 
at  all  events,  a  punishment  by  words  before  the 
punishment  by  deeds  is  sent,  but  yet  essentially 
identical  with  it,  inasmnch  as  it  was  intended  to 
produce  deep  sorrow,  to  touch  the  inner  man,  and 
to  briug  painfully  to  the  consciousness  criminal 
apostasy  from  God,  and  has  thus  the  same  aim  as 
actual  punishment  has.  Thus  the  sending  of  the 
prophets  appears  in  one  passage  as  a  punishment ; 
therefore  also  the  expression  which  speaks  of  God's 
hewing  and  slaying  through  them  iR  employed, 
and  there  is  conjoined  with  it  in  one  line  the  “  ris¬ 


ing  of  judgment  like  the  sun,"  which  may  be  un¬ 
derstood  of  the  efficiency  of  the  prophets  them¬ 
selves.  It  is  declared  in  such  passages  as  xii.  1 1 
that  prophecy  had  in  itself  a  more  general  signifi¬ 
cance,  as  it  effected  God's  revelation  to  the  people, 
and  brought  Him  into  close  relations  with  them, 
and  was,  in  so  far,  an  element  of  his  dispensation 
of  mercy.  And,  apart  from  this,  as  Hosea  directly 
shows,  it  had  not  only  a  legal  but  also  an  evangel¬ 
ical  aspect  by  its  vocation  as  proclaiming  God's 
faithfulness,  m  virtue  of  which  He  had  not  re¬ 
jected  his  people  but  had  destined  for  them  a  great 
deliverance.  Here,  however,  it  is  occupied  with 
the  race  for  which  it  was  specially  designed,  and 
for  them  it  preached  punishment  by  holding  up 
before  them  the  law  they  had  so  contemptuously 
violated  ;  it  became  a  chastening  rod  through  the 
Word,  and  it  was  to  hold  out  to  the  people  the 
prospect  of  the  future  salvation  only  through  the 
medium  of  punishment,  and  must  as  its  main  duty 
44  cut  to  pieces  "  and  44  slay."  The  preaching  ofr 
the  New  Covenant  has,  on  the  other  hand,  as  its 
main  duty,  an  evangelical  mission,  which  mnst 
never  be  ignored.  But  still  it  cannot  dispense 
with  the  preaching  of  the  Law.  It  must,  even 
there,  recur  to  that  as  its  next  duty ;  for  the  Law 
is  the  true  Tai&aytrybs  els  Xpi<rr6r. 

The  worthlessness  of  sacrifice  as  a  mere  opus 
operatum  is  most  distinctly  emphasized  by  prophecy 
in  opposition  to  the  false  esteem  in  which  it  was 
held,  which  was  a  token  of  religious  and  moral 
ruin,  going  hand  in  hand  with  an  empty  service  of 
forms  and  outward  works.  Sacrifice,  in  general, 
was,  as  it  seems,  regarded  as  a  good  because  a  re¬ 
ligious  work,  even  when  it  was  not  performed  in 
the  strict  legal  manner,  but  was  associated  with 
calf  and  idol-worship,  and  therefore  with  a  trans¬ 
gression  of  the  Law  (as  in  our  context  it  is  not  legal 
sacrifice  that  is  spoken  of,  the  address  being  to  the 
kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes).  In  this  they  wished 
to  honor  Jehovah,  or  pretended  to  do  so.  Comp, 
ver.  6.  In  that  passage  the  worthlessness  of  the 
outward  sacrifice,  whicn  was  only  in  ford!  a  seek¬ 
ing  of  Jehovah,  and  could  not  be  a  seeking  from 
the  heart  ( ver.  1 5 ),  is  strongly  expressed.  Comp. 
Mic.  vi.  8 ;  Is.  i.  11-17 ;  Ps.  xl.  7,  9 ;  L  8  ff. ;  li. 
18  ff. ;  1  Sam.  xv.  22. 

To  infer,  however,  from  this  polemic  of  prophecy 
against  the  opus  operatum  of  sacrifice  (sacrifice  to 
an  idol  is  to  the  Prophet  only  slaughter),  that  it 
values(  sacrifice  in  itself  but  little,  and  stands  as  to 
the  Law,  etc.,  upon  a  freer  standpoint,  is  assuredly 
wrong.  If  the  prophets  were  the  stem  guardians 
of  the  Law,  and  especially  of  the  worship  of  Jeho¬ 
vah,  and  directed  their  rebukes  against  every  depre¬ 
ciation  of  the  law  and  every  apostasy  from  Jeho¬ 
vah,  and  if  they  also  placed  the  ceremonial  clement 
in  worship  in  contrast  to  the  ethical  and  internal, 
they  did  so  because  the  latter  was  absent,  and  be¬ 
cause  it  alone  grave  to  sacrifice  its  real  worth.  And 
in  our  passage  it  is  not  to  be  overlooked  that  Hosea 
turns  nr6t  to  the  sacrifices  of  the  ten  tribes,  to  the 
places  of  unlawful  sacrifice,  and  denounces  them 
as  worthless,  not  merely  on  account  of  the  absence 
of  the  inner  qualities,  but  because  he  saw  the  peo¬ 
ple  engaged  in  a  coarse  of  conduct  illegal  and 
therefore  displeasing  to  God;  rejects  their  sacrifices 
and  therefore  so  mnch  the  more  opposes  to  these 
the  inner  qualities,  and  amongst  these,  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  God,  which  would  lead  back  to  God  and 
thereby  also  to  the  legal  worship  of  Jehovah  with 
its  sacrifices.  On  the  relation  of  the  sacrificial  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  future  time  of  salvation,  see  on  chap, 
xiv. 
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ft.  Chap.  vi.  7.  “  They  have,  like  Adam,  broken 
the  covenant.”  The  passage  is  important  as  being 
die  only,  but  a  clear,  reference  to  the  Fall  in  the 
Old  Testament  This  is  presented  as  a  transgre6- 
sk>n  of  the  Covenant,  and  God  is  therefore  con¬ 
caved  of  as  standing  to  the  first  man  in  a  covenant- 
reluion.  Adam’s  sin  appears,  therefore,  to  the 
Prophet,  not  as  something  trifling,  but  as  a  great 
transgression,  just  as  Paul  speaks  of  it  in  the 
Episte  to  the  Romans,  though  there  is  notliing 
said  of  the  consequences  of  this  sin  npon  man¬ 
kind.  And  while  this  transgression  is  thought  of 
as  a  (the  first)  violation  of  the  covenant,  there  is 
also  ascribed  to  it  a  significance  as  influencing  the 
destiny  of  the  world. 


HOMILEXICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Ver.  1.  Wort.  Somm.  :  Preachers  should  re¬ 
buke  the  sins  of  rulers  as  well  as  those  of  subjects, 
so  that  they  bear  not  the  guilt  of  the  souls  that  are 
lost,  whose  blood  God  will  require  at  their  hands. 

Ver.  2.  Great  zeal,  even  though  it  be  in  the 
cause  of  religion,  is  not  the  chief  thing.  It  is  of 
itself  mere  bigotry  and  has  no  merit,  but  is  rather 
to  be  rejected  if  it  is  against  the  truth. 

[Matthew  Henry  :  Those  that  have  aposta¬ 
tized  from  the  truths  of  God  are  often  the  most 
subtle  and  barbarous  persecutors  of  those  that  still 
adhere  to  them.  —  M.J 

Ver.  4.  The  longer  thou  continuest  in  sin  the 
more  difficult  is  the  return.  He  who  commits  sin 
is  the  servant  of  sin.  At  first  he  will  not  return, 
at  last  he  cannot.  The  heart  is  hardened.  The 
spirit  of  whoredom  :  not  single  sins  that  are  com¬ 
mitted,  but  an  evil  spirit  rising  up  and  taking  pos¬ 
session  of  the  soul.  The  more  men  sin  Against 
God,  the  more  they  lose  the  knowledge  of  Him. 
and  the  more  difficult  it  is  for  them  to  return ;  and 
so  the  chastisement  of  God  must  be  more  severe  to 
bring  them  back  to  Him. 

Ver.  5.  God  spares  not  even  his  own,  when 
they  sin. 

Starkb  :  He  who  mingles  with  the  ungodly 
will  be  punished  with  them. 

[Pushy  :  In  the  presence  of  God  there  is  needed 
no  other  witness  against  the  sinner  than  his  own 
conscience.  —  M.] 

Ver.  6.  Starke  :  God  will  not  be  slighted 
with  the  ontward  appearance  of  godliness.  In  dis¬ 
tress  men  should  indeed  seek  God,  though  not  in 
hypocrisy,  but  in  sincerity.  Our  most  acceptable 
sacrifice  to  God,  is  the  surrender  of  ourselves,  body 
and  soul,  to  Him. 

Ver.  7.  Wurt.  Sunn. :  Godless  parents  usu¬ 
ally  bring  ap  godless  children,  whom  God  regards 
not  as  his,  but  as  strange  children,  children  of 
whoredom.  They  shall  suffer  a  like  punishment 
with  their  parents.  But  God  will  require  their 
blood  at  the  hands  of  their  parents,  from  whom  a 
heavy  reckoning  will  be  demunded.  Therefore 
bring  up  your  children  in  the  chastening  and  admo¬ 
nition  of* the  Lord,  and  they  will  not  he  strange 
children,  but  God’s,  and  heirs  of  eternal  life. 

Ver.  9.  Starke  :  In  time  of  war  men  should 
not  be  troubled  so  much  about  the  cruelty  and 
tyranny  of  their  enemies,  as  they  should  lament 
and  bewail  their  sins. 

Ver.  10.  Pfafp  BiBblwbrk  :  God  has  set 
firm  bounds  even  to  the  great  ones  of  this  earth, 
and  prescribed  to  them  laws  which  they  must  ob¬ 
serve.  But  when  they  remove  these  limits  God 
pours  out  his  wrath  upon  them  like  water. 


Hbngstenbebg  :  If  those  are  cursed  who  re¬ 
move  a  neighbor's  landmarks,  how  much  more 
they  who  remove  those  of  God  ! 

[Scott  :  When  princes  break  down  the  fence 
of  the  divine  law  by  their  edicts,  decisions,  or  ex¬ 
amples,  they  open  the  flood-gates  of  God’s  wrath : 
and  when  subjects  willingly  obey  ungodly  and 
persecuting  statutes,  they  may  expect  to  be  given 
up  to  grievous  exactions  and  oppressions ;  for  God 
will  disregard  the  interests,  liberty,  and  security  of 
those  who  disregard  his  honor  and  renounce  his 
service.  —  M.] 

Ver.  12.  Luther:  There  is  nothing  more  del¬ 
icate  than  a  moth.  One  can  scarcely  touch  it  with¬ 
out  killing  it,  and  yet  it  eats  through  cloth,  and  so 
destroys  our  clothing.  And  the  wood-worm  eats 
little  by  little  throuuh  the  hardest  wood.  So  the 
wrath  of  God  is  despised  by  the  ungodly,  as  though 
it  were  without  power;  yet  whatever  contends 
with  it  must  come  to  destruction,  and  cannot  be 
restored  to  its  former  condition  by  any  might  or 
influence.  We  are  thus  warned  not  to  live  on  in 
such  security,  but  to  fear  the  Lord  and  walk  in  all 
his  ways.  All  strength  and  force  without  this, 
will  not  defend  us  from  his  wrath. 

[Pusey  :  So  God  visits  the  sonl  with  different 
distresses,  bodily  or  spiritual.  He  impairs,  little 
by  little,  health  of  body  or  fineness  of  understand¬ 
ing  ;  or  He  withdraws  grace  or  spiritual  strength, 
or  allows  lukewarmness  or  distaste  for  the  things 
of  God  to  creep  over  the  soul.  These  are  the 
gnawings  of  the  moth,  overlooked  by  the  sinner, 
if  he  persevere  in  carelessness  as  to  his  conscience, 
yet  bringing  in  the  end  entire  decay  of  health,  of 
understanding,  of  heart,  of  mind,  unless  God  in- 
[  terfere  by  the  mightier  mercy  of  some  heavy  chas¬ 
tisement,  to  awaken  him.  — *M.] 

Ver.  13.  Seek  not  thy  consolation  in  the  world, 
when  the  consequences  of  sin  make  themselves 
I  felt  It  helps  thee  indeed,  but  only  to  drag  thee 
j  completely  into  its  power,  and  to  certain  ruin.  If 
men  would  have  the  wounds  of  sin  healed,  they 
must  hasten  to  the  true  Physician,  and  not  to  false 
ones,  whose  help  is  of  no  avail 

[Matthew  Henry  :  Those  who  neglect  God 
and  seek  to  creatures  for  help  shall  certainly  be 
disappointed  ;  that  depend  upon  them  for  support, 
will  find  them  not  foundations  but  broken  reeds ; 
that  depend  upon  them  for  supply  will  find  them 
not  fountains  but  brdken  cisterns ;  that  depend 
upon  them  for  comfort  and  a  cure  will  find  them 
miserable  comforters  and  physicians  of  no  value. 
-M.] 

Ver.  14.  Starkb  :  Those  who  have  an  angry 
God,  concern  themselves  to  no  purpose  about  re¬ 
sisting  their  enemies  or  other  misfortunes. 

Ver.  15.  [Matthew  Henry  :  When  men  begin 
to  complain  more  of  their  sins  than  of  their  afflic¬ 
tions,  there  begin  to  be  some  hopes  of  them.  And 
this  is  that  which  God  requires  of  us  when  we  are 
under  his  correcting  hand,  that  we  own  ourselves  to 
be  in  fault,  and  to  be  justly  corrected.  —  M.] 

Chap.  vi.  ver.  1 .  The  language  of  the  repenting 
sinner.  How  often  does  it  come  so  late  as  this ! 
But  O  that  it  would  always  cornel  How  much 
must  intervene  before  it  comes  (much  use  of  the 
Lord’s  chastening  rod) !  but  how  great  also  is  the 
gain  !  Alas  that  it  is  so  hard  for  men  to  decide  so  ! 
but  what  a  blessed  decision  it  is  !  —  M.] 

Ver.  2.  God  revives  us  not  only  that  we  may 
live  before  Him,  t.  e.,  to  his  glory  and  service,  but 
also  live  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  presence  and 
blessing. 

Ver.  3.  Delay  is<  more  disastrous  in  nothing 
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HOSEA. 


than  in  turning  to  God.  [Pusey  :  We  know  in 
order  to  follow :  we  follow  in  order  to  know.  Light 
prepares  the  way  for  love.  Love  opens  the  mind 
for  new  love.  The  gifts  of  God  are  interwoven. 
They  multiply  and  reproduce  each  other,  until  we 
come  to  theperfect  state  of  eternity.  —  M.] 

Ver.  4.  Transient  heats  in  religion  do  not  ac¬ 
complish  the  work  which  steadfastness  must  crown. 

[Matthew  Henry  :  God  never  destroys  sinners 
till  He  sees  there  is  no  other  way  with  them.  —  M.J 
Ver.  5.  Cramer  :  The  Law  is  the  ministry 
which,  through  the  letter,  kills.  He,  therefore, 
who  is  not  slain  and  does  not  die  to  sin,  cannot  be 
made  alive  through  the  voice  of  the  Gospel. 

[Pusey  :  God*s  past  loving-kindness,  his  pains 
(so  to  speak),  his  solicitations,  the.drawings  of  his 
grace,  the  tender  mercies  of  his  austere  chastise¬ 
ments,  will,  in  the  day  of  judgment,  stand  out  as 
clear  as  the  light,  and  leave  the  sinner  confounded, 
without  excuse.  In  this  life  also  God’s  judgments 
are  as  a  light  which  goeth  forth,  enlightening  not 
the  sinner  who  perishes,  but  others,  in  the  dark¬ 
ness  of  ignorance,  on  whom  they  burst  with  a  sud¬ 
den  blaze  of  light.] 

Ver.  6.  Wurt.  Summ.  :  The  means  by  which 
we  become  partakers  of  the  mercy  of  God,  are  not 
our  works  and  desert,  but  the  true  knowledge  of 
God  and  faith  in  Christ  which  works  by  love,  in 


which  God  has  more  delight  and  satisfaction  than 
in  all  outward  works.  And  this  is  the  sum  of 
the  whole  Christian  religion,  that  we  believe  in 
the  name  of  the  Son  of  God  and  have  love  to 
ward  one  another. 

Ver.  7.  Pfaff.  Bibelwerk.  Beware  of  trans¬ 
gressing,  by  presumptuous  sin,  the  covenant  which 
thou  hast  made  with  thy  God.  He  is  a  great  God 
and  not  a  man,  with  whom  thou  hast  entered  into 
obligations. 

[Pu8by  :  There ,  He  does  not  say,  where.  But 
Israel  and  evciy  sinner  in  Israel  know  fall  well, 
where.  God  points  out  to  the  conscience  of  sinners 
the  place  ana  the  time,  the  very  spot,  where  they 

offended  Him . The  sinner’s  conscience  and 

memory  fills  up  the  word  there .  It  sees  the  whole 
landscape  of  its  sins  around.  —  M.] 

Ver.  10.  Pfaff.  Bibelwerk  :  Woe  to  the 
land,  the  city,  or  the  church,  where  God  sees  noth¬ 
ing  but  abominations  and  sins ! 

Ver.  11.  Each  one  reaps  what  he  has  sown.  If 
thou  dost  become  partaker  in  other  men’s  sins, 
thou  wilt  meet  with  their  punishment.  If  the 
captivity  of  God’s  people  is  certain,  so  is  also  de¬ 
liverance.  But,  on  the  other  hand  also,  the  prom¬ 
ise  presupposes  the  threatening :  no  deliverance 
without  judgment  upon  sin ;  salvation  comes,  but 
only  after  a  long  ana  dark  night. 


2.  Chiefly  against  the  Court, 

Chap.  VIL  1-16. 

1  When  I  would  heal  Israel, 

Then  the  iniquity  of  Ephraim  is  made  manifest, 

And  the  evil  deeds  of  Samaria. 

For  they  have  worked  deceit,  and  the  thief  enters  (the  houses). 
A  band  of  robbers  plunders  in  the  street. 

2  And  they  will  not  say  to  their  heart, 

(That)  I  have  remembered  all  their  wickedness  ; 

Now  their  deeds  have  beset  them  round ; 

They  are  before  my  face. 

3  By  their  wickedness  they  have  pleased  the  king, 

And  by  their  falsehood  the  princes. 

4  All  of  them  (are)  adulterers, 

(They  are)  like  an  oven  heated1  by  the  baker, 

Who  rests,  stirring  up  (the  fire), 

From  the  kneading  of  the  dough,  until  it  is  raised.1 

5  On  the  (feast-)  day  of  our  king, 

The  princes  begin  in  the  heat8  of  wine 

He  draws  out  his  hand  [goes  hand  in  hand]  with  scorners.3 

6  For  they  draw  close  together  ;  like  the  oven  is 
Their  heart  in  its  craftiness ; 

Their  anger8  sleeps  the  whole  night, 

In  the  morning  it  burns  like  a  flame  of  fire. 

7  All  of  them  are  heated  like  the  oven, 

And  devour  their  judges, 

All  their  kings  have  fellen, 

And  there  is  none  among  them  that  cries  to  me. 

8  Ephraim  mingles  with  the  heathen, 

Ephraim  has  become  a  cake  not  turned. 
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9  Strangers  devour  his  strength, 

Yet  he  does  not  know  it. 

Gray  hairs  are  also  sprinkled  over  him, 

And  he  does  not  know  it 

10  And  the  pride  of  Israel  testifies  to  his  face  ; 

Yet  they  do  not  return  to  Jehovah  their  God, 

And  do  not  seek  Him  with  [in  spite  of  J  all  this. 

11  And  Ephraim  became  a  silly  dove,  without  understanding. 

To  Egypt  they  called  : 

To  Assyria  they  went 

12  As  they  are  going 

I  will  spread  over  them  my  net; 

As  a  bird  of  heaven  I  will  bring  them  down. 

I  will  chastise  them,4  according  to  the  announcement  to  their  congregation. 

13  Woe  to  them  that  they  have  wandered  from  me ! 

Destruction  upon  them,  that  they  have  sinned  against  me  ! 

For  I  would  have  redeemed  them5 

But  they  spoke  lies  against  me. 

1 4  They  did  not  cry  to  me  with  their  heart, 

For  they  shrieked  upon  their  beds  ; 

For  corn  and  new  wine  they  distress  themselves ;  6 
They  apostatized  from  me. 

15  And  I  instructed  (them), 

I  strengthened  their  arm  ; 

But  they  devised  evil  against  me. 

16  They  will  not  return  upwards7  [to  God], 

They  have  become  like  a  deceitful  bow. 

Their  princes  will  fall  by  the  sword, 

On  account  of  the  rage  of  their  tongues  : 

This7  (will  be)  their  scorn  in  the  land  of  Egypt 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL 

1  Ver.  4-  —  rnpa  is  accentuated  as  Milel,  probably  because  the  Masorites  took  otyectiom  to  the  fem.  form, 
which  is  elsewhere  masculine.  But  the  names  for  fire  and  anything  connected  therewith  are  in  the  Semitic  languages 
usually  fem.  Hence  mV2  is  to  be  regarded  as  actually  fem.,  aud  to  be  pointed  [See  Green,  Hub.  Or., 

§  196  c  — ' Uk6S  0(>wtr'*ct  inf*  toe  fem.  ending,  like  bpn  (Esek.  xvi.  6).  —  M.J 

p  Ver.  6.  —  npn  is  an  oxample  of  a  construct  before  a  nonn  haring  a  preposition.  This  may  denote  the  direct 
aqd  powerful  influence  of  the  wine  upon  the  re  Tellers,  or  it  may  merely  be  an  example  of  a  poetical  usage,  Green, 
§J66,1.—  A*.  Key.  Some  assume  a  verb  Y^b,  but  Gesenius,  Flint  and  most  regard  the  form  as  Piel  Part, 

of  vith  ZP  dropped.  Houbigant  would  change  the  reading  into  Q^Zjb,  but  needlessly.  —  M.J 

[8  Ver.  6.  —  Henderson  objects,  to  the  change  of  reading  to  that  this  never  oocun  in  the  sense,  in,  furor, 

eonem.  But  as  anger  is  a  frequent  sense  of  the  dual  form,  and  as  the  exigencies  of  the  case  seem  to  demand  another 
leading,  it  seems  reasonable  to  adopt  the  emendation.  The  conjecture  has  also  the  support  of  antiquity,  as  the  Targum 

reodere  and  the  Syr.  Only  it  is  not  necessary  to  retain  the  * — ;  the  form  given  In  the 

Exposition  Is  probably  the  correct  reading. —  M.J 

4  Vsr.  12.  —  This  form  is  from  the  Hlphil  for 

8  Vsr.  13.  —  D1JPS  is  »  voluntative  or  optative  :  I  would  or  would  like  to  redeem  them. 

•  Ver.  14.  —  The  LXX.  have  read  YTTOrV) :  they  wound  themselves.  [But  authority  vastly  preponderates  In  fevor 
of  the  received  reading.  —  M.J 

[7  Ver.  16  —  bV  bib.  It  is  agreed  that*he  Kametg  is  due  to  the  pause  and  that  the  normal  form  is  bv.  Critics 
ace  divided  as  to  whether  this  should  be  regarded  as  a  noun  used  collectively  (they  return  to  no-gods  « idols)  or  as  an 
adverb  :  upwards  =  to  heaven,  where  God  is.  The  word  means  properly  an  elevation,  summit ;  hence  the  notion  that 
it  might  be  used  concretely  =  most  High.  In  xi.  7  this  certainly  seems  the  true  meaning.  Again  it  might  be  used  ad¬ 
verbially,  as  in  2  Sam.  xxiil.  1.  The  best  lexicographers  (Gesenius,  FUrst)  approve  the  former  sense  here ;  some  of  the  best 
JCxpositore  (Manger,  Ewald,  Kell,  and  others)  prefer  the  latter.  The  Anglo-American  expositors,  generally,  agree  with  the 

tot  named  class.  Newcome  prefers  to  read  rib  :  that  which  cannot  profit,  —  M.J  —  it  -  HJ,  on-.  Key. 
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HOSEA. 


KXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Vers.  1,  2.  When  I  would  heal  Israel,  etc. 
It  was  jast  when  God  attempted  to  heal  them  that 
their  corruption  was  displayed  in  its  full  extent. 
If  it  had  not  been  so  great  the  attempt  would  not 
have  been  vain.  The  latter  consisted  in  the  chas¬ 
tisements  themselves,  but  also  in  the  discourses  of 
the  Prophet  calling  them  to  repentance.  Now  fol¬ 
lows  a  description  of  their  dreadful  condition  : 
lying,  theft,  and  robbery.  In  the  midst  of  it  all, 
tlie  greatest  security,  not  a  single  thought  of  di¬ 
vine  punishment.  Their  deeds  have  beset  them 
round.  This  expresses  evidently  the  boldness  of 
their  sinning  —  their  sins  have  so  increased  as  to 
become  mountains  hedging  them  round. 

Ver.  3.  The  situation  is  the  more  desperate  as 
the  corruption  extends  to  the  highest  rrinks. 

Ver.  4.  They  are  all  adulterers.  The  whole 
people  are  such,  not  merely  the  king  and  princes, 
though  these  are  necessarily  included.  The  adul¬ 
tery  in  this  connection  (comp.  ver.  2 :  lying,  thiev¬ 
ing,  and  robbery,  and  ver.  5  :  debauchery)  is  to  be 
taken  in  its  literal  sense.  The  comparison  of  the 
adulterer  to  a  burning  oven  is  here  decisive ;  which 
does  not  suit  adultery  in  the  figurative  application 
—  idolatry,  but  expresses  well  the  burning  of  lust. 

rnS2l,  literally  :  burning  from  the  baker 

heated  by  the  baker.  This  burning  of  the  oven 
is  further  described  still  more  closely  and  figura¬ 
tively,  and  that  with  relation  to  the  increase  of 

the  heat,  in  the  following  words :  31  n2HP\ 

Wiinsche :  Who  rests,  stirring  up,  from  the  knead¬ 
ing  of  the  dough  until  it  is  leavened,  t.  e.,  when  he 
has  kneaded  the  dough,  he  rests,  namely  from 
kneading,  which  is  the  most  fatiguing  part  of  the 
whole  process  of  bread-baking,  but  then  does 
something  else,  which  compared  with  the  other  is 
resting,  namely,  heats  the  stove  and  stirs  it  up 
from  the  time  the  doo^h  is  kneaded  until  it  is 
raised.  During  this  time  while  the  process  of 
fermentation  is  going  on,  the  stove  is  being  heated 
so  as  to  become  quite  hot,  i.  «.,  hot  enough  for 
baking.  The  Part,  therefore  is  not  used  for  the 
Inf.  depending  on  HSU?*'  =  who  ceases  to  stir  up. 
It  would  be  strange  if  emphasis  were  to  be  laid 
upon  ceasing,  leaving  off,  when  the  object  is  to 
show  that  the  heat  increases.  And  Wiinsche  re¬ 
marks  rightly  that  it  would  be  out  of  place  to 
heat  the  oven  before  the  dough  was  kneaded,  and 
then  to  cease  heating  it,  but  that  the  contrary 
process  is  the  one  followed.  [Henderson  takes 
"T'VQ  in  the  sense  of  heating,  as  also  does  Gesen- 
ins.  His  application  is  as  follows :  “  To  place  the 
violent  and  incontinent  character  of  their  lust  in 
the  strongest  light,  the  Prophet  compares  it  to  a 
baker's  oven  which  he  raises  to  such  a  degree  of 
beat  that  he  only  requires  to  omit  feeding  it  dur¬ 
ing  the  short  period  of  the  fermentation  of  the 
bread.  Such  was  the  libidinous  character  of  the 
Israelites  that  their  impure  indulgences  were  sub¬ 
ject  to  but  slight  interruptions."  But  it  is  evident 
that  the  Prophet  did  not  intend  to  call  attention 
to  any  interruption  of  indulgence  (and  if  he  had 
the  mode  of  conveying  that  notion  would  not 
have  been  very  natural),  but  to  emphasize  its  con¬ 
stant  commission.  Horsley  takes  'T'VD  in  the 
sense  of  stoker,  one  who  attends  to  the  fire,  and 
makes  it  the  subject  of  “  the  stoker  de¬ 

sists  after  the  kneading  of  the  dough  until  the 
fermentation  be  complete."  He  then  gives  a  most 


fanciful  application  to  the  act  of  indulgence.  For 
a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  images  see  the  Doc¬ 
trinal  and  Ethical  section,  No.  1.  —  M.] 

Ver.  5.  But  they  are  not  only  adulterers ;  they 
are  also  drunkards.  They  are  heated  with  wine  as 
well  os  with  lust.  The  rulers  here  lead  the  way  by 
their  example.  Ih  the  day  of  our  king  =  festal 
day,  probably  birth-day.  A  banquet  is  referred  to, 
given  by  the  king  to  his  nobles.  By  the  phrase, 
our  king,  Hosea  indicates  his  citizenship  in  the 
kingdom  of  Israel. 

ibfin  :  the  LXX.,  Syr.,  Chald.,  and  Jerome  : 
they  began.  Others:  they  are  diseased.  But  the 
Hiphil  does  not  mean :  to  be  sick —  31 
The  king  is  the  subject;  literally:  draws  out 
[stretches  out]  his  hand  with.  This  means :  he 
holds  out  his  hand  constantly  to  them=keeps 
company,  goes  hand  in  band  with  them.  Boom¬ 
ers,  men  who  throw  ridicule  upon  what  is  sacred, 
and  is  regarded  as  sacred.  Such  derision  is  spe¬ 
cially  natural  in  a  state  of  intoxication.  Hence 
the  connection  in  which  it  stands  here  with  the 
drinking-bout,  a  connection  which  is  certainly  not 
fortuitous. 

Ver.  6.  The  figure  of  the  heated  oven  is  again 
taken  up.  But  it  becomes  here  an  image  of  the 
heat  of  ahger  which  bums  in  their  he&r^,  which, 
being  craftily  concealed,  does  not  at  first  make  it¬ 
self  manifest,  but  which  grows  only  the  more  sure¬ 
ly,  and  at  last  breaks  out  in  deeds  of  violence. 
(Just  so  is  it  in  ver.  4  with  the  heat  of  the  bake- 
oven.)  The  notion  is  evidently  this,  that  the  cor¬ 
diality  of  the  princes  towards  the  king  in  the  ban- 
uet  is  only  apparent,  only  the  result  of  cunning, 
t  ends  with  an  insurrection,  with  the  murder  of 
the  king,  who  has  certainly  richly  deserved  such 

a  lot.  —  31  mpjl.  This  is  a  difficult  expression 
Some  :  they  have  made  their  heart  approach  ( re¬ 
semble)  an  oven.  But  this  is  languid.  Would 
any  one  say,  in  giving  an  illustration,  that  the 
object  was  only  **  approximately  ”  like  the  image  ? 

Besides,  ^  with  would  be  superfluous. 

Keil :  they  have  brought  their  heart  into  their  crafti¬ 
ness  as  into  an  oven.  The  cunning  is  compared 
with  the  oven ;  the  heart  with  the  fuel.  This  clearly 
gives  a  plain  sense.  It  would  be  perhaps  more 
correct  to  detach  IH^p  from  what  follows  as  form¬ 
ing  a  clause  by  itself.  Simson  :  they  (the  con¬ 
spirators)  approach.  Wiinsche,  perhaps  better: 
tncy  draw  close  together,  namely,  in  the  banquet, 
at  all  events,  as  conspirators.  The  following 
words  then  mean  simply  •  like  an  oven  is  their 
heart  in  their  malice.  Thus  the  malicious  heart  fe 
like  an  oven  which  only  waits  for  the  kindling  of 

a  fire.  —  31  H  vV  ;  according  to  the  Masor- 

edc  punctation :  the  whole  night  sleeps  their  baker. 
Baker  would  then  =  he  who  heats  the  oven,  i. 
their  heart  inflames  them.  By  the  baker  might 
be  understood  passion  (Ewald,  Keil).  This  would 
rather  be  compared  to  the  fire.  41  The  baker 
sleeps  ”  would  then  be  explained  as  meaning  that 
the  baker  after  kindling  the  $re,  cared  no  more 
about  it.  But  it  would  not  be  exactly  suitable  to 
conceive  of  “  passion  ”  as  sleeping,  that  is,  not 
stirring  up  the  fire.  Simson  refers  44  baker  ”  to  a 
person,  the  leader  of  the  conspiracy.  But  the  fol¬ 
lowing  member  of  the  verse  creates  most  difficulty. 

introduces  another  subject,  the  oven.  It  is 
therefore  naturally  suggested  ( W  tin  so  he)  to  change 

the  pointing  into  —their  anger.  This  is 
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represented  as  fire,  and  this  sleeps  in  the  night, 
/.  it  barns  on,  unperceived,  during  the  whole 
night,  until  in  the  morning  it  becomes  a  clearly 
burning  flame.  So  with  their  anger.  4‘  Night  " 
and  44  morning  "  allude  primarily  to  the  figure  of 
the  fire,  but  probably  also  to  the  tiling  represented 
itself,  especially  if  it  be  supposed  that  at  the  end 
of  the  feast,  which  has  lasted  the  whole  night,  the 
anger  breaks  forth  in  the  morning  in  violent  acts, 
which  are  more  particularly  described  in 
Ver.  7.  All  of  them,  probably  not  merely  the 
princes,  but  the  whole  people,  together  with  the 
princes,  who  gave  the  impulse  to  the  rest.  They 
devour  their  judges,  L  «.,  the  kings.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  clause :  all  their  kings  flail,  does  not  add 
anything  new,  but  only  expresses  what  is  meant 
by  the  judges.  This  applies  to  the  period  succeed¬ 
ing  that  of  Jeroboam  XI.,  when  in  swift  succession 
Zuchariah  was  overthrown  by  Shallnm,  Shallum 
by  Mcnahem,  and  Menahem’s  son  Pekahiah  by 
rekah,  and  between  Zachariah  and  Shallum  eleven 
years'  anarchy  prevailed.  The  Prophet  alludes 
here  to  such  events,  certainly  to  a  number  of  such 
events  (perhaps  also  to  earlier  revolutions  in  the 
succession),  as  the  plural,  judges,  kings,  plainly 
shows.  Yet  the  particular  description  in  vers.  5, 
6,  suggest  the  conjecture  that  the  Prophet  had  in 
mind  a  special  case,  and  then  in  ver.  7  gives  a  gen¬ 
eral  view.  And  there  is  none  amongst  them 
who  calls  upon  me.  The  reference  probably  is  to 
the  kings.  The  sentence  thus  indicates  briefly  but 
strikingly  the  complete  estrangement  from  God, 
the  deplorable  situation  of  these  kings.  Eeil  sup¬ 
poses  the  whole  nation  to  be  referred  to  :  no  one  is 
brought  to  reflection  in  the  midst  of  these  mourn¬ 
ful  circumstances,  that  he  should  return  to  the  Lord. 

Ver.  8.  Ephraim  mingles  itself  up  with  the 
nations.  This  refers  certainly  not  to  the  invasion 
of  the  Israelitish  possessions  by  the  heathen,  nor 
merely  to  alliances  with  them  (ver.  11),  but  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  something  more  profound,  it  supposes 
that  through  idolatry  heathen  practices  were  fol¬ 
lowed.  Coinp.  Ps.  cv.  35,  36,  39,  44  which  passage 
furnishes  a  commentary  upon  ours"  (Wiinsche). 
A  cake  not  turned,  and  therefore  burnt  on  one 
side  (while  it  is  not  baked  at  all  on  the  other). 
The  idea  is  plain.  [On  the  preceding  sentence, 
Henderson  :  “In  Ps.  cv.  35  a  similar  expression  is 
used  of  promiscuous  intercourse  with  idolaters. 
That  such  intercourse  generally,  and  not  specifi¬ 
cally  the  entering  into  leagues  with  them,  is  meant, 
appears  from  the  following  clause,  in  which,  to  ex¬ 
press  the  worthlessness  of  the  Ephraimitish  ehar- 
nc.er,  the  people  are  compared  to  a  cake,  which, 
from  not  having  been  turned,  is  burnt  and  good 
for  nothing.  .  .  .  Such  was  the  state  of  the  apos¬ 
tate  Israelites ;  they  had  corrupted  themselves  and 
were  fit  only  for  rejection."  —  M.] 

Ver.  9.  Their  being  bnrat  declared  figuratively 
that  strangers  devoured  their  strength.  This 
is  not  merely  an  outward  devastation  by  war,  but 
an  inner  consumption  by  the  inroads  of  heathen 
practices.  Indications  of  old  age  also  are  appar¬ 
ent  in  Israel  as  tokens  of  speedy  decay. 

Ver.  10.  See  chap.  v.  5. 

Ver.  11.  A  consequenco  of  impenitence.  Is¬ 
rael  is  like  a  simple  dove,  which,  not  observing  the 
snare  set  for  her,  is  canght  in  it  (ver.  12).  They 
called  out  to  Egypt ;  they  went  to  Assyria.  As 
syria  threatened  Israel.  The  latter  then  turned 
immediately  to  Egypt,  to  obtain  help  against  As¬ 
syria,  and  partly  sought  to  gain  the  favor  of  As¬ 
syria  (chap.  viii.  9).  And  after  all  they  fell  into 
the  net  of  Assyria. 


Ver.  12.  It  is  the  Lord  who  inveigles  them  into 
destruction.  Aooording  to  the  announcement 
to  their  congregation  =  according  to  thp  oft- 
repeated  threatening  against  the  people  (comp,  in 
the  Law,  Lev.  xxvi.  U  ff. ;  Deut.  xxviii.  15  ff.). 

Ver.  13.  They  spoke  lies  concerning  me, 
namely,  that  I  would  not  help  them.  And  they, 
in  effect,  lie  when  they  do  not  call  out  for  help. 

Ver.  14.  And  they  did  not  cry  out  to  me 
with  their  heart,  even  if  they  did  cry  with  the 
mouth.  Their  cry  was  one  of  unbelieving  despair. 

•V^n3»"V,  according  to  Fiirst,  to  distress  them¬ 
selves,  parallel  to  Others :  assemble  them¬ 

selves  in  crowds,  t.  «.,  with  eager  desire  for  corn 
and  wine.  [See  Grammatical  Note.) 

Ver.  15.  They  devise  evil  against  me,  name¬ 
ly,  in  their  apostasy. 

Ver.  16.  sV,  probably  adverb  =  upwards.  [See 
Grammatical  Note  ] 

A  deceitful  bow  :  a  bow  upon  which  the  archer 
cannot  depend,  which,  when  he  is  in  the  act  of 
shooting,  he  fears  may  cause  him  to  miss  his  aim. 
So  God  cannot  depend  upon  Israel,  is  deceived  in 
them  every  moment,  cannot  reach  the  aim  with 

them  which  He  desires.  Others  claim  for 
the  meaning :  slackness,  therefore,  a  slack  bow, 
which  cannot  carry  the  arrow  to  the  mark.  Each 
meaning  affords  essentially  the  same  result.  The 

Srinces  are  emphasized,  because  they  were  the  sa¬ 
ucers  of  the  people.  This  ( will  l>ecome)  a  scorning 
in  the  land  of  Egypt ;  that  is :  the  scorn  of  Egypt 
will  fall  upon  them  for  this  reason,  namely,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  falling  of  the  princes  just  mentioned. 
Not  =  because  they  placed  their  trust  in  Egypt 
and  fell  notwithstanding  (Keil),  for  this  would 
rather  earn  them  the  scorn  of  Assyria.  They 
would  bo  ridiculed  by  Egypt  because  of  the  weak¬ 
ness  revealed  in  their  fall,  while  they  had  magni¬ 
fied  their  strength  before  Egypt. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  BTHICAL. 


1 .  The  Prophet  assails  the  practices  of  the  court 
without  ceremony,  and  brands  them  with  some 
powerful  strokes,  as  a  course  of  life,  in  which  the 
nobles  are  as  ready  to  carouse  together  as  to  con¬ 
spire  against  one  another.  All  discipline,  as  well 
as  all  fidelity,  is  wanting.  44  Even  when  they  hold 
a  feast  in  honor  of  their  king,  there  is  no  end  to 
their  gorging,  lewdness,  carousing,  etc.  The  more 
vilely  they  behave,  the  better  they  suppose  they 
shall  celebrate  the  day  of  the  king.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  they  are  dissatisfied  with  their  king 
they  are  as  eager  and  anxious  to  murder  him,  as 
they  formerly  were  to  drink  his  health  until  they 
became  intoxicated."  The  spirit  which  governs 
these  circles  is  aptly  compared  to  a  fire,  for  it  is  a 
powerful  passion  by  which  they  are  driven  about, 
revealed  in  various  forms,  partly  in  the  form  of 
sensual  and  fleshly  lust,  and  partly  in  the  form  of 
craft,  rage,  and  party-intrigue.  With  the  loss  of 
morality,  frivolity  goes  hand  in  hand,  partly  as 
consequence  and  partly  as  cause.  The  courtiers 
together  with  the  king  are  44  scorners,"  or  make 

common  cause  with  them.  44  The  scorncr,  v!?» 


is  the  presumptuous,  haughty,  puffed-up  (enlight¬ 
ened)  man,  who  sets  himself  above  what  is  and  is 
regarded  as  sacred,  and  so  practices  his  scornful 
amusement."  Comp,  also  vers.  16  :  the  insolence 
of  the  tongue. 
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2.  The  decay  of  the  kingdom  is  already  patent. 
Ver.  9  :  Gray  hairs  show  themselves.  But  where 
the  mistake  lies,  namely,  in  apostasy  from  Jehovah, 
those  of  the  upper  circles  will  not  regard  it  (for  it 
is  these  that  the  Prophet  has  specially  in  mind, 
comp,  also  ver.  16).  Therefore,  instead  of  return¬ 
ing  to  Him  and  seeking  Him  (ver.  10),  the  opposite 
means  are  seized  upon,  which  have  a  result  just 
the  opposite  of  what  they  desire  :  help  is  sought 
in  the  world-powers  (ver.  11).  Not  merely  the 
vanity  but  the  disastrous  nature  of  such  dealing 
is  now  clearly  expressed ;  for  Israel  is  just  pre¬ 
paring  the  way  tor  its  own  ruin.  It  is  like  a 
silly  dove,  which  does  not  see  the  net,  and  so 
straightway  falls  into  it,  t.  e.,  the  world-powers  are 
preparing  its  destruction.  In  truth,  however,  it  is 
God  who  employs  them  to  punish  his  faithless 
people  (ver.  12).  And  thus  will  be  fulfilled  the 
previous  announcement  of  punishment  by  the 
prophets  (according  to  the  declaration  to  their  con¬ 
gregation,  ver.  12).  It  is  not  yet  particularly  in¬ 
dicated  how  the  world-powers  are  to  accomplish 
their  destruction,  nothing  being  as  yet  said  of  a 
captivity. 

3.  We  may  collect  the  other  scattered  strokes 
delineating  Israel's  conduct  towards  God  (for  in 
such  brief  touches  are  the  moral  and  religious 
views  of  our  book  exhibited).  —  Ver.  2  describes 
the  insensibility  of  the  conscience,  which  in  the 
commission  of  evil  deeds  ignores  God’s  omnis¬ 
cience,  while  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that 
God  knows  them  —  they  are  before  his  face. 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Pfaff.  Bibelwerk:  Ver.  1.  When  God  lays 
his  hand  upon  the  conscience  and  his  Spirit  chas¬ 
tens  it,  then  is  first  truly  felt  the  greatness  of 
sin.  O,  that  we  would  subject  ourselves  to  such« 
chastening  of  the  Spirit,  and  we  would  be  saved ! 

Cramer:  When  a  sinner  is  about  to  receive 
help,  it  is  with  him  as  with  many  patients.  They 
often  do  not  feel  their  disease  and  danger,  until 
the  physician  comes  and  reveals  them. 

Pfaff.  Bibelwerk:  Ver.  2.  It  is  great  sim¬ 
plicity  on  the  part  of  the  ungodly  to  suppose  that 
God  does  not  know  their  wickedness.  Mark,  soul, 
the  eyes  of  the  Ix>rd  are  like  flames  of  fire,  and 
know  even  the  most  secret  things  of  thy  heart,  and 
accompany  theo  in  all  thy  evil  ways. 

[Matt.  Hbxry  :  This  is  the  sinner's  atheism. 
As  good  say  there  is  no  God,  as  say  He  is  either 
ignorant  or  forgetful;  none  that  judgeth  in  the 
earth,  as  say  He  remembers  not  the  things  He  is 
to  give  judgment  upon.  —  M.] 

Pfaff.  Bibelwerk:  Ver.  4.  Ye  lustful  men 
who  burn  so  in  your  lascivious  desires,  know  that 


a  fire  is  prepared  for  you  in  the  other  world  where 
you  will  bum  forever. 

Pfaff.  Bibelwerk:  Ver.  7.  What  a  deplor¬ 
able  situation  men  are  in,  when  they  have  no  longer 
confidence  to  cry  out  to  God  for  help  in  their  dis¬ 
tress,  because  conscience  tells  them  that  they  have 
made  Him  their  enemy.  But  it  is  a  great  conso¬ 
lation  to  the  pious  that,  when  there  is  none  to  take 
their  part,  they  have  free  access  to  God  and  his 
help. 

.  Ver.  8.  Beware  of  heathenish  desires  and  prac¬ 
tices.  As  soon  as  thou  dost  admit  them  —  and 
they  may  obtain  entrance  in  all  kinds  of  seemingly 
harmless  shapes,  even  in  a  refined  form  —  they  in¬ 
jure  thy  religious  nature.  The  result  is  a  stupe¬ 
fying  of  the  spiritual  sense,  the  loss  of  spiritual 
taste,  then  only  remains  an  “unturned,  insipid, 
and  disgusting  cake." 

[Pusey  :  Ver.  9.  “  Thy  gray  hairs  are  thy 
passing-bell,"  says  the  proverb.  —  M.] 

Pfaff.  Bibelwerk:  Ver.  10.  Man,  thy  sins 
condemn  thyself.  What !  wouldst  thou  exculpate 
thyself?  Turn  only  to  thy  conscience  and  ask  it ; 
it  will  soon  utter  thy  condemnation. 

[Pusey  :  Ver.  13.  To  be  separated  from  God  is 
the  source  of  all  evils.  Whoever  seeks  anything 
out  of  God  or  against  his  will,  whoever  seeks  from 
man  or  from  idols,  from  fortune  or  from  his  own 
powers,  what  God  alone  bestows ;  whoever  acts  as 
if  God  were  not  a  good  God  ready  to  receive  the 
penitent,  or  a  just  God  who  will  avenge  the  holi¬ 
ness  of  his  laws  and  not  clear  the  guilty,  does  in 
fact  speak  lies  against  God.  —  M.] 

Ver.  14.  Is  it  the  worst  with  thee  when  pros¬ 
perity  is  past  ?  To  be  vexed  at  the  loss  of  tem¬ 
poral  blessings,  is  a  mourning  of  this  world,  and 
does  not  lead  to  life. 

Matt.  Henry  :  To  pray  is  to  lift  up  the  soul 
unto  God ;  this  is  the  essence  of  prayer.  If  that 
be  not  done,  words,  though  never  so  well  worded, 
are  but  wind ;  but  if  there  be  that,  it  is  an  accept¬ 
able  prayer  though  the  groanings  cannot  be  ut¬ 
tered.  —  M.] 

[Pusey:  Ver.  15.  The  creature  can  neither 
hurt  nor  profit  the  Creator.  But  since  God  vouch¬ 
safed  to  be  their  King,  He  designed  to  look  upon 
their  rebellions  as  so  many  efforts  to  injure  Him. 
-M.] 

Ver.  16.  Whither  dost  thou  turn?  Upwards 
or  downwards  ? 

[Pusey  :  Like  a  deceitful  bow.  In  like  way  doth 
evety  sinner  act,  using  against  God  in  the  service 
of  Satan,  God’s  gifts  of  nature  or  of  outward 
means,  talents  or  wealth,  or  strength,  or  beauty,  or 
power  of  speech,  —  God  gave  all  for  his  own  glory ; 
and  man  turns  all  aside  to  do  honor  and  service 
to  Satan.  —  M.] 
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II.  THE  JUDGMENT. 

A.  u  Sowing  the  Wind  brings  forth  the  Whirlwind  as  a  Harvest ”  Galling  Depend¬ 
ence  upon  Assyria. 

Chapter  VUL  1-14. 


1  To  thy  month  (set)  the  trumpet : 

u  Like  the  eagle  (it  is  coming)  upon  the  house  of  Jehovah,” 

Because  they  broke  my  Covenant, 

And  sinned  against  my  Law. 

2  To  me  they  will  cry : 

“  My  God/  we  know  Thee,  (we)  Israel. 

8  Yet  Israel  has  rejected  the  good  $ 

Let  the  enemy  pursue  him ! * 

4  They  set  up  kings,  but  not  by  me, 

Made  princes,  but  I  knew  (them)  not. 

Their  silver  and  their  gold 

They  made  into  idols  for  themselves, 

That  it  [silver  and  gold]  might  be  destroyed. 

5  He  has  rejected  thy  calf,  Samaria, 

My  anger  is  inflamed  against  them, 

How  long  shall  ye  be  incapable  of  purity  ? 

6  For  that  also  [the  calf]  is  from  Israel, 

The  maker  has  formed  it, 

And  it  is  no  God, 

For  the  calf  of  Samaria  will  become  fragments.8 

7  For  they  sowed  wind  and  will  reap  a  whirlwind, 

It  has  no  stalk, 

(But)  a  sprout  which  will  yield  no  meal ; 

If  it  should  yield  (any), 

Strangers  would  devour  it 

8  Israel  is  swallowed  up, 

Even  now  have  they  become  among  the  nations, 

Like  a  vessel,  in  which  no  pleasure  is  taken. 

9  For  they  have  gone  up  to  Assyria  ; 

(As)  a  wild-ass  going  alone  by  herself, 

Ephraim  gave  presents 4  (for)  love. 

10  Even  if  they  give  presents 4  among  the  nations, 

I  will  now  gather  [carry]  them  together  (thither), 

And  in  a  little  they  will  have  sorrow  for  the  tribute  of  the  king  of  the  prinoes.1 

11  For  Israel  has  increased  altars  for  sinning, 

They  became  to  him  altars  for  sinning. 

12  I  presented  to  him  a  myriad 6  (precepts)  of  my  Law, 

(Yet)  they  are  regarded  as  something  strange. 

13  My  sacrificial  offerings  they  sacrifice  as  flesh  and  eat  (them)  : 

Jehovah  has  no  pleasure  in  them, 

He  will  now  remember  their  guilt, 

And  will  punish  their  princes  ; 

They  will  return  to  Egypt ! 

14  For  Israel  forgot  his  Creator 
And  built  (idol-)  temples, 

And  Judah  increased  the  fortified  cities : 7 


But  I  will  send  fire  into  his  oities, 
And  it  shall  devour  her  palaces/ 
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TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

[1  ?«r.  t- 'rfbfcf  :  my  God.  A  distributive  use  of  the  singular  pronoun,  boh  of  the  Israelites  Is  represented 
ss  altering  the  esetawstfon,  and  then  all  combined  as  making  the  protestation  in  eouunon.  Israel  Is  In  apposition  to 
the sotyeet of  TpOJ^.-M.] 

(1  Ter.  8.  —  The  rendering  of  8ehmoDer  follows  the  reading  whieh  has  nearij  as  mneh  authority  («  forty  - 

seven  of  De  Bosri's  MSS.,  and  two  more  by  correction,  eight  of  the  most  ancient  and  sixtj-two  other  editions,  the  Syr., 
Vnlg.,  end  Targ.”)  as  5© in  the  Textns  Receptos,  end  is  probably  correct  —  M  ] 

p  T«.  6.-D'35tf*,  iw.  Ary.  Its  root  does  not  exist  in  Heb.  It  Is  nsoally  compared  with  Chald.  to 

break  In  pieces.  Henderson  piefcrs  to  consider  it  —  flames.  Arab.  . _ ,  to  kindle  a  fire.  —  M.] 

4  Vers.  9, 10.  —  —  !On\  The  Hlphil  and  the  Kal  have  here  Che  same  meaning :  to  give  presents. 

4  Ver.  10.  —  8imsoo*  end  others  translate :  king  and  princes,  namely,  thoee  of  Israel,  referring  to  the  tribute  which 
they  pay.  Hers  an  asyndeton  Is  assumed,  or  is  reed,  after  the  ancient  versions  and  several  oodioes. 

•  Ter.  12.  —  im.  According  to  the  Kethibh  =  12P  with  H  rejected  ^  10000,  a  myriad.  The  Mssorites,  prob¬ 
ably  because  they  thought  the  expression  too  strong,  would  make  the  reading  multitudes,  from  which  how¬ 

ever  does  not  elsewhere  oocur  in  the  plural. 

7  Ter.  14.  —  Both  of  theee  refer  merely  to  Judah.  In  the  former  the  people  are  thought 

Of  end  therefore  the  maun,  suffix  is  employed ;  in  the  latter  the  country,  and  therefore  the  fern.  [It  Is  possible,  also, 
that  the  latter  refers  to  eaoh  of  the  cities  regarded  individually.  —  M.J 


EXEQinCAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Ver.  1.  (Set)  the  trumpet  to  thy  mouth. 
Jehovah  commands  the  Prophet,  as  the  herald  of 
Qod,  to  proclaim  with  the  trumpet  of  Israel  the 
impending  judgment :  “  Like  an  eagle  (it  is  com¬ 
ing)  upon  the  house  of  Jehovah.”  The  judg¬ 
ment  will  fall  as  swiftly  as  an  eagle  (comp.  Dent, 
xxviii.  49).  The  house  of  Jehovah  not  =  the 
Temple,  but  Israel,  as  the  people  among  whom 
God  dwells  (should  and  would  dwell),  comp.  ix. 
8-15 ;  Num.  xii.  7  ;  Jer.  xii.  7  ;  Zech.  ix.  8. 

Ver.  2.  Eveyy  one  will  cry:  41  My  God! ” 
Israel  is  in  apposition  to  the  subject  contained  in 
the  verb  [we  know  thee,  we,  Israel].  They  rely 
upon  the  knowledge  of  God,  which,  as  his  people, 
they  assuredly  have.  But  it  is  a  dead  knowledge 
which  can  bnng  no  deliverance.  —  Vers.  3  and  4 
show  the  position  of  Israel. 

Ver.  4.  They  have  set  up  kings,  but  not  by 
me.  This  refers  to  the  self-authorized  schism  from 
the  royal  house  of  David.  All  the  kings  of  Israel 
were  not  from  God  (that  the  government  of  the 
Ten  Tribes  was  announced  beforehand  to  Jero¬ 
boam  by  Ahijah  the  Prophet,  1'  Kings  xi.  30  ff., 
and  that  Jehu  was  anointed  king  and  commis¬ 
sioned  by  Elisha,  do  not  contradict  this,  for  God 
makes  use  even  of  human  sins  to  execute  his  de¬ 
crees)  ;  and  besides,  according  to  chap.  vii.  7,  the 
Prophet  probably  has  in  view  the  frequent  violent 
dethronements  and  usurpations  individually.  — 

rny:  7591?:  in  order  that  it,  namely,  the  silver 

and  gold,  may  bo  destroyed  (comp.  ver.  6).  p ab 
expresses  the  certainty  of  the  result  as  if  it  had 
been  designed.  [Most  have  regarded  Israel  (col¬ 
lectively  )  as  the  subject  of  this  verb,  but,  as  Keil 
says,  ihe  same  thing  is  more  fully  stated  in  ver.  6, 
and  the  connection  of  the  clause’is  clear.  —  M.] 

Ver.  5.  He  has  rejected  thy  calf,  Samaria. 
Samaria  is  mentioned  as  the  capital  instead  of  the 
whole  kingdom.  The  Calf  in  Bethel  is  meant. 
(Henderson,  with  many  Continental  Translators, 
renders :  thy  calf  is  an  abomination,  the  verb  be¬ 
ing  taken  intransitively.  This  is  better  than  the 


translation  of  E.  V.,  which  is  retained  by  Pusey 
in  its  natural  sense,  and  bv  Horsley  with  a  most 
astonishing  application  of  the  expression  :  **  Here 
God  himself  turns  short  upon  Samaria  or  the 
Ten  Tribes,  and  upbraids  their  corrupt  worship 
by  taking  to  Himself  the  title  of  Samaria's  calf 
I  whom  you  have  so  dishonored  by  setting  up  that 
contemptible  idol  as  the  symbol  of  my  glory  — 
now  expressly  disown  you/'  The  parallelism,  as 
well  as  the  whole  drift  of  the  passage  seems  to 
confirm  the  view  adopted  above.  —  M.]  How 
long  will  they  be  incapable  of  purity  9  inca¬ 
pable  of  walking  purely  before  the  Lord  instead  of 
polluting  themselves  with  idols. 

Ver.  6.  W? J  is  the  predicate ;  this  also  =.  the 
Calf.  It  originated  from  men —  from  Israel  through 
the  maker  —  and  is  therefore  no  God. 

Ver.  1.  This  result  is  the  natural  harvest  of  the 
evil  sowing.  The  same  image  occurs  in  xii.  2. 


irn  is  an  image  of  vain  human  efforts,  from 
which  rain  is  developed,  as  naturally  as  the  wind 
bec6mes  a  tempest  Chap.  x.  13;  Job  iv.  8; 

Prov.  xxii.  8  are  analogous,  where  bpy, 

and  are  the  seed.  The  sowing  of  the  wind 

is  first  regarded  as  one  which  brings  a  harvest  of 
disaster  and  ruin,  but  afterwards,  as  one  which, 
like  the  wind  (image  of  nothingness,  from  which 
nothing  cun  come),  deceives  the  sower,  brings  him 


in  no  harvest  :  a  word-play.  The 

latter  is  literally  meal,  flour:  perhaps  ==  ears,  aa 
bearing  the  grains  from  which  the  flour  is  made. 
The  following  sentence  declares  that  all  their  pros¬ 
pects  were  blasted.  Israel's  efforts  in  every  direc¬ 
tion  are  fruitless.  The  judgment  through  Assyria 
stands  in  the  back  ground  already. 

Ver.  8  is  connected  with  ver.  7,  bnt  advances 

through  the  pret  Israelis  now  —  already 

—  actually  swallowed  op.  The  sequel  shows  how 
far  and  by  what  means.  Like  a  vessel,  etc. : 
comp.  Jcr.  xxii.  28 ;  xlviii.  38. 

Ver.  9.  Sb  ■natTB.  Kcil  gives  the  mean¬ 
ing  thus  :  While  a  wild  ass,  a  silly  animal,  remains 
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alone  bj  itself,  in  order  to  maintain  its  independ¬ 
ence,  Ephraim  seeks  to  make  alliances  with  the 
nations  of  the  world,  that  are  unnatural  and  in¬ 
compatible  with  its  position.  Tet  such  a  compar¬ 
ison  by  antithesis  is  somewhat  forced.  It  is  much 
more  natural  to  consider  as  the  tertium  comp,  the 
burning  lust  of  the  wild  ass,  and  to  attach  the 
sentence  to  the  following,  in  which  Ephraim  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  paramour.  Wunsche  finds  the  tert. 
amp .  in  the  stubborn  and  intractable  nature  of 
the  wild  ass  :  that  Israel  made  a  like  exhibition  in 
going  to  Assyria  in  spite  of  all  prophetic  admo¬ 
nition.  [So  Henderson  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
Pococke,  Horsley,  Newcome,  and  Pusey.  There 
is  no  reason  why  the  two  ideas  should  not  be  unit¬ 
ed.  —  M.]  The  meaning  of  the  following  member 
is  clearly  the  same  as  in  our  phrase :  courting  one's 
friendship  or  love,  and  with  this  object  giving  him 
presents,  flattering  him,  etc.  So  did  Ephraim 
court  the  friendship  of  Assyria;  but  the  expres¬ 
sion  is  peculiarly  pregnant .  They  presented  love  =3 
they  gave  presents  in  order  thereby  to  obtain  love 
=3  they  gave  gifts  for  love. 


Ver.  10.  But  this  is  all  in  vain.  DSDJTy  *.  I 
will  bring  them  together,  namely,  among  the  na¬ 
tions,  t.  will  carry  them  together  thither.  — The 
following  words  again  are  very  difficult.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Masoretic  punctation :  ^OJJ*  they  be¬ 
gan.  Therefore  R.  Tanchum,  and,  among  the 
moderns,  Eichhom,  Rosenmiiller,  Hitzig,  Keil : 
They  began  to  become  small  from  the  burden  of 
the  king  of  the  princes.  Others,  after  the  LXX. 
(Svmm.,  Theodot.,  Syr.,  Vulg.),  deduce  the  word 
from  bin,  and  take  it  =  to  cease  from,  rest :  they 
will  rest  a  little  from  the  burden  of  the  king  and 
princes :  to  be  understood  ironically  =  they  will  in 
captivity  be  deprived  of  their  kings,  and  will  have 
therefore  to  pay  tribute  to  them  no  longer.  Ewald 

and  Meier  read  l^fTI,  also  from  bin  :  to  wait, 


abstain  from  anything  =  that  they  may  cease  a 
little  from  paying  this  shameful  tribute,  t.  «.,  that 
they  should  wait  a  little  before  paying  it.  But  was 
it  Jehovah's  purpose  only  to  relieve  Lfrael  a  short 
time  from  this  tribute  ?  Simson  would  therefore 
explain :  In  a  little  sorrow  will  seize  them  from 
the  tribute  of  the  king  and  the  princes  =>  in  a  little 
they  will  reap  in  sorrow  the  fruits  of  the  tribute 
which  they  intend  to  pay  as  their  security,  and 
which  makes  them  a  prey  to  Assyria.  So  also 
Wfinsche.  [It  will  be  noticed  that  E.  V.  takes  the 
same  view  of  the  verb,  but  translates  :  they  shall 
sorrow  a  little  for  the  harden.  Henderson  agrees 
exactly :  they  shall  suffer  in  a  little  (so  the  mar¬ 
ginal  reading  in  E.  V.)  bv  reason  of  the  tribute. 
80  also  Cowles.  Pusey  thinks  the  meaning  to  be, 
that  they  shall  sorrow  but  a  little  now  on  account 
of  their  burdens,  in  comparison  with  the  great¬ 
er  trials  of  the  captivity.  —  M.]  The  various 

views  taken  of  H??  are  already  apparent. 

It  is  usually  and  probably  correctly  understood  of 
the  Assyrian  king,  in  the  sense :  king  of  kings. 
[The  native  Assyrian  word  for  prince,  as  lately 
made  out  from  the  inscriptions,  is  sami,  answering 
to  the  Hebrew  sar,  ana  Professor  Green  (Pres. 
Quarterly,  July,  1872,  p.  128)  is  inclined  to  suspect 
that  it  explains  this  expression  :  king  of  princes, 
“  which  would  seem  not  to  bean  arbitrary  or  merely 
poetic  variation  of  the  lordly  title, 4  king  of  kings,' 
nut  to  contain  a  designed  allusion  to  the  native 
Assyrian  word.  And  a  like  allusion  may  be  found 
In  the  words  attributed  to  Sennacherib  (Is.  x.  8) : 


‘Are  not  my  princes  altogether  kings?'" — M.) 
Therefore  (regarding  as  =  tribute)  tribute 

to  the  king,  or  tribute  which  he  imposes.  [See 
Textual  note.] 

Ver.  11.  Increased  the  altars,  while  Israel 
should  have  only  one  altar. 

Ver.  12.  Myriads  of  my  Ii&w,  hyperbole,  to 
express  the  almost  innumerable  individual  com¬ 
mands  of  the  Law.  [See  Textual  note.] 

Ver.  13.  according  to  FOrst  from  a 

root  Din,  to  roast,  formed  by  reduplication:  a 
sacrifice  burnt  upon  the  altar,  a  holocaust  It  is 

incomplete  unless  joined  with  nDJ,  literally,  a  sac¬ 
rifice  of  what  is  burnt,  a  burnt-ottering.  My 
burnt-offerings,  1.  <?.,  those  which  should  be  burnt 
for  Me,  they  slaughter  for  meat  and  devour.  There¬ 
fore  a  complete  profanation  of  the  sacrifices. 
They  were  concerned  only  about  the  flesh.  [The 
usnal  derivation  from  to  give,  with  the  mean¬ 
ing  :  offerings,  gives  substantially  the  same  sense : 
sacrificial  offerings,  and  is,  at  least,  as  probable  as 
the  other.  —  M.]  They  return  to  Egypt.  Egypt 
is  a  jtype  of  the  land  of  bondage  (comp.  Deut. 
xxvifl.  68).  Actual  captivity  in  Egypt  is  scarcely 
meant. 

Ver.  14.  Israel  forgot  his  Creator.  Comp. 
Deut.  xxxii.  15.  Temples,  perhaps  idol-temples. 
Keil :  palaces.  The  assertion  would  then  be  sim¬ 
ilar  to  that  concerning  Judah.  But  the  notion  is 
that  Israel  builds  idol-temples,  while  Judah  does 
not  do  that,  but  by  increasing  its  fortified  cities 
upon  which  it  relied,  it  showed  no  less  that  it  was 
forgetting  God.  Cities,  P&laoes,  therefore  refer  to 
Judah  alone. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 


1.  In  spite  of  all  departure  from  God,  the  sinner 
will  often  not  ^uite  abandon  religion,  worship,  and 
prayer.  In  his  hypocrisy  he  often  misuses  the 
most  beautiful  words  (ver.  2) :  “  Thou  art  my 
God,"  is  otherwise  the  sum  of  all  precious  prayer. 
Hypocrites  compile  from  the  Scriptures  a  little 
book  of  compliments  when  they  find  some  formulas 
which  are  extolled  there.  They  place  themselves 
behind  these,  while  they  are  far  from  feeling  their 
power  (Rieger). 

2.  To  practice  idolatry,  in  the  grosser  or  in  the  ' 
more  refined  sense,  is  to  sow  the  wind,  and  the 
whirlwind  follows  sooner  or  later,  as  the  harvest. 
When  men  forsake  the  living  God,  they  build 
upon  themselves,  upon  their  own  power  and  wis¬ 
dom,  and  the  more  self-inflated  they  become,  the 
more  certain  is  their  violent  fall.  All  the  more  so 
that  the  foundations  of  a  moral  life  have  been  un¬ 
dermined  by  forgetting  the  living  God  ;  more  place 

is  gradually  given  to  vanity,  thirst  for  pleasure, 
and  evil  desires,  even  against  their  own  inclination. 
They  are  given  up  by  tne  God  to  whom  they  would 
not  give  tne  glory.  There  must  come  a  dreadful 
harvest  of  whirlwinds,  though  it  may  tanr  long, 
though  the  results  of  the  sowing  may  deceive  and 
corrupt  him  long  with  their  glitter  and  eclat.  How 
often  h&  this  been  proved  in  the  history  of  indi¬ 
viduals  and  nations  !  Compare  the  fate  of  the 
Second  French  Empire. 

3.  “  God  prescribed  to  Israel  myriads  of  com¬ 
mands."  How  strongly  this  expresses  the  care  of 
God  of  his  people,  and  the  comprehensiveness  of 
his  revelation !  Truly  nothing  is  wanting  to  them ; 
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in  no  way  can  they  complain  that  they  have  been 
meagrely  supplied.  All  the  greater  is  their  guilt, 
in  regarding  these  commands  as  something 
“  strange/’  as  though  they  did  not  concern  them 
at  all,  while  they  were  issued  solely  for  that  peo¬ 
ple,  and  designed  for  their  good.  On  the  other 
side,  the  expression,  “  myriads  of  my  Law/’  is  cer¬ 
tainly  most  significant  as  regards  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  stand- point.  All  these  myriads  were  then 
received,  but  the  Gospel  was  not  yetgiven.  The 
one  gospel,  the  one  message:  the  Word  became 
Flesh,  outweighs  them  all.  The  mercy  of  God  in 
Christ  assured  by  that  message  has  a  force  quite 
different  from  all  law.  This  mercy  of  the  Gospel 
is  also  regarded  as  something  strange,  though  men 
should  regard  it  as  most  truly  their  own,  t.  «.,  as 
answering  their  most  intimate  and  their  inmost 
needs,  which  can  be  said  of  no  law. 

4.  “  They  shall  return  to  Egypt”  See  on  ch.  ix. 


HOMILFTICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Vers.  2,  8.  How  ready  men  are  in  time  of  af¬ 
fliction  to  depend  upon  their  acquaintance  with 
God  and  their  service  of  Him,  and  upon  their  re¬ 
ligions  life,  and  to  found  on  these  a  claim  for  help, 
and  yet  at  other  times  they  inquire  after  God  so 
little !  In  affliction  we  hear  nothing  else  than : 
my  God. 

Wurt.  Summ.  :  The  cause  of  war  and  all  its 
resulting  evils,  is,  that  men  reject  “the  good.” 
And  the  good  is  God  and  his  Word,  with  faith 
and  obedience. 

[Pocockb  :  God  is  simply,  supremely,  wholly, 
universally  good,  and  good  to  all,  the  Author  and 
Fountain  of  all  good,  so  that  there  is  nothing  sim¬ 
ply  good  but  God ;  nothing  worthy  of  that  title 


except  in  respect  of  its  relation  to  Him  who  it 
good  and  doing  good.  Ps.  cxix.  68.  —  M.1 
Vers.  5,  6.  Idolatry  is  man’s  foulest  pollution. 
[Matthew  Henrt:  Deifying  any  creature 
makes  way  for  the  destruction  of  it.  —  M.] 

Ver.  8.  Pfaff.  Bibdwerk:  Sin  has  this  bitter 
fruit  also,  that  those  who  serve  it  come  to  be  de¬ 
spised  even  by  the  world. 

Vers.  9,  10.  Trust  in  men  or  in  earthly  things 
more  than  in  God  is  by  Him  counted  idolatry. 
Trust  in  men  must  be  most  sorely  repented  of ; 
for  not  only  is  the  desired  help  most  frequently 
not  found,  but  those  who  trust  in  them  are  out¬ 
wardly  or  inwardly  still  dependent  upon  them,  and 
will  be  heavily  oppressed. 

Ver.  II.  It  does  not  help  to  increase  altars.  It 
depends  on  the  one  to  whom  the  sacrifice  is  made. 

Ver.  12.  How  richly  has  God  remembered  us 
with  direction !  What  a  rich  treasure  of  the  most 
varied  instruction  we  have  in  his  Word !  But 
what  will  it  profit  us  if  we  regard  it  as  something 
“  strange,”  when  God  in  it  addresses  Himself  di¬ 
rectly  to  us?  —  The  one  Gospel  is  assuredly  a 
greater  gift  of  God  than  the  myriads  of  the  Law. 

Ver.  18.  God  is  as  strict  a  creditor  toward  im¬ 
penitent  sinners  as  He  is  a  kind  and  indulgent  one 
towards  the  penitent. 

[Matt.  Henrt:  A  petition  for  leave  to  sin 
amounts  to  an  imprecation  of  the  curse  for  sin, 
and  so  it  shall  be  answered. 

Pubet  :  God  seems  to  man  to  forget  his  sins, 
when  He  forbears  to  punish  them ;  to  remember 
them  when  He  punishes.  —  M.] 

Ver.  14.  Incomprehensible  that  man  should  for¬ 
get  his  Maker !  but  it  is  only  too  freouent.  To 
have  been  created  by  God,  and  yet  to  build  tem¬ 
ples  to  idols ;  what  a  plain  contradiction  1 


B.  The  carrying  away  into  Assyria.  Decrease  of  the  People . 

Chapter  IX.  1-17. 

1  Rejoice  not,*  Israel, 

Unto  exaltation,  like  the  heathen, 

For  thou  hast  committed  whoredom,  departing  from  thy  God, 
Thou  hast  loved  the  reward  of  whoredom, 

On  all  corn-floors. 

t  The  threshing-floor  and  the  (oil-)  press  will  not  nourish  them,* 
And  the  new  wine  will  deceive  them. 

3  They  will  not  remain  in  the  land  of  Jehovah, 

But  Ephraim  will  return  to  Egypt, 

And  in  Assyria  he  will  eat  (things)  unclean. 

4  They  will  not  pour  out  wine  for  Jehovah, 

For  their  offerings  will  not  please  Him  ; 

Like  bread  of  mourning  (their  food  will  be)  to  them, 

All  who  eat  it  will  defile  themselves  : 

For  their  bread  is  only  for  themselves, 

It  does  not  come  into  the  house  of  Jehovah. 

5  What  will  ye  do  on  the  day'  of  the  assembly, 

And  on  the  day  of  the  feast  of  Jehovah  ? 
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6  For,  behold,  they  have  gone  away  because  of  the  desolation : 

Egypt  will  gather  them, 

Memphis  will  bury  them. 

Their  precious  3  things  of  silver, 

Thistles  will  inherit  them ; 

Thorns  (will  be)  in  their  tents. 

7  The  days  of  punishment  have  come, 

The  days  of  retribution, 

Israel  will  discover : 

The  prophet  is  foolish, 

The  man  of  the  spirit  is  crazed  — 

Because  of  the  greatness  of  thy  guilt, 

And  because  the  enmity  is  so  great4 

8  Ephraim  is  a  searcher  (after  revelations)  with  my  God : 

(As  to)  the  Prophet,  the  snare  of  the  fowler 

Is  upon  all  his  paths : 

There  is  enmity  in  the  house  of  his  God. 

9  They  have  wrought  deep  corruption  *  as  in  the  days  of  Gibeah, 

He  will  remember  their  guilt, 

He  will  visit  (upon  them)  their  sins. 

10  I  found  Israel  as  grapes  in  the  desert, 

Like  the  early  fruit  on  the  fig  tree  in  its  first  (bearing)  I  found  your  fathers, 
Yet  they  went  after  Baal-Peor, 

And  consecrated  themselves  to  shame, 

And  became  an  abomination,  like  their  paramour. 

11  Ephraim  —  his  glory  ‘will  fly  away  as  a  bird ; 

No  bearing,  no  pregnancy,  no  conception. 

12  Even  if  they  rear  up  their  sons, 

I  will  bereave  them  of  men, 

For,  indeed,  woe  is  to  them. 

When  I  depart  from  them  ! 

18  Ephraim,  like  as  I  saw  Tyre, 

(Is)  planted  by  the  sea, 

Yet  must  Ephraim  lead  out  his  sons  to  the  murderer. 

14  Give  to  them,  O  Lord :  —  what  wilt  Thou  give  ? 

Give  a  barren  womb  and  dry  breasts. 

15  All  their  evil  is  in  Gilgal  — 

For  there  have  I  hated  them  ; 

For  the  evil  of  their  deeds 

Will  I  drive  them  out  of  my  house, 

Will  not  love  them  any  more  ; 

All  their  princes  are  apostates. 

1 6  Ephraim  is  smitten, 

Their  root  is  withered. 

They  will  not  bear  fruit ; 

And  even  if  they  should  bear, 

I  will  slay  the  darlings  of  their  womb. 

17  My  God  will  abhor  them, 

Because  they  did  not  hear  Him, 

And  they  will  be  fugitives  among  the  nations. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

1  V«.  I  —  The  ancient  Translated  appear  to  bare  read  [This  Is  Adas  grammatically,  as  Is  always 

toUowed  by  the  fetors.  —  M.) 

t  Var.  2.  —  HT  The  people  ace  here  regarded  as  a  woman.  [Tench um  fires  the  role  that "  In  oon tinned  discourse 
«lMa  e  nation  or  people  la  spoken  of  either  the  tan.  suffix  agreeing  with  rVTJ  :  congregation,  or  the  mate,  agreeing 
Qp  ;  people,  may  be  need,  ns  also  that  the  sfagnlar  may  he  need  of  them  viewed  ee  a  body,  Mid  the  plural  when 
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they  ere  regarded  aa  consisting  of  distinct  individuals.”  So  Ewald  as  to  the  gender,  making  the  snflix  relate  to  "die 
treuloM  Gemeint.” — M.] 

•  Ter.  6.  —  TDnP  is  in  the  construct  state  with 

4  Ter.  7.  —  njTH].  The  sentenoe  continues  as  though  a  conjunction  [because]  preceded.  The  conjunction  is  fan* 
plied  in  blv. 

[6  Ter.  9.  —  For  the  asyndeton  here,  see  note  on  chap.  v.  2.  It  is  beet  to  take  -VinE?  intransitively,  and  not  un¬ 
derstand  an  object,  e.  g.  DrV2n^T,  which  some  supply.  —  M.] 

6  Ter.  18.  —  forms  the  apodoeis  which  Introduces  a  contrast  to  the  protasis.  H^Snb « must  Vi 

forth.  See  Ewald,  38?,  Y  [The  literal  rendering  is  :  But  Ephraim  (Is)  to  lead  forth,  eto.  —  M.] 


EXEGETTCAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Vers.  1,  2.  b^J'by  intensifies  the  notion  of 
rejoicing  =  unto  exultation  (comp.  Job  iii.  22). 
According  to  what  follows  it  is  rejoicing  over  a 
bountiful  harvest.  It  was  this  that  Israel  expected 
and  for  which  they  would  rejoice.  But  such  joy 

was  to  be  taken  from  them.  Delays.  Keil :  “  Is¬ 
rael,  after  the  heathen  fashion,  attributed  the  bless¬ 
ing  of  harvest  to  the  gods,  and  rejoices  in  it  as  in 
a  gift  of  the  gods,  after  the  manner  of  the  heathen 
That  this  is  the  meaning  is  evident  from  what  fol¬ 
lows,  in  which  I  discover  not  so  much  the  ground 
why  Israel  should  not  rejoice,  as  an  explanation 

of  the  especially  in  the  second  member : 

thou  hast  loved.  The  lover’s  reward  is  the  reward 
which  the  paramour  gives  to  his  mistress,  or  here 
the  idol  to  its  servant,  the  people.  The  addition : 
upon  all  corn-floors,  shows  what  is  regarded  as 
that  reward :  it  is  that  which  is  laid  upon  these 
floors,  the  fruits  of  harvest,  which  Israel  considers 
to  be  the  gift  of  the  idols,  as  their  reward  for  serv¬ 
ing  them  (comp.  ii.  7-14).  Frees:  probably  = 
oil-press,  as  new  wine  is  specified  afterwards ; 
comp,  also  ii.  10-24  ;  com,  wine,  and  oil  are  there¬ 
fore  mentioned  together. 

Ver.  3  shows  how  this  will  be  brought  about ; 
it  is  not  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  harvest,  but 
to  a  captivity :  thus  they  will  lose  their  harvest 
which  had  grown.  Return  to  Egypt,  etc. :  Keil 
is  here  undoubtedly  correct  when  he  says  :  **  The 
expulsion  is  described  as  a  return  to  Egypt,  as  in 
ch.  viii.  13  ;  but  Assyria  is  mentioned  immediately 
afterwards  as  the  real  land  of  banishment.  That 
this  threat  is  not  to  be  understood  as  implying 
that  they  will  be  carried  away  to  Egypt  as  well  as 
to  Assyria,  but  that  Egypt  is  referred  to  here  and 
in  ver.  6,  just  as  in  viii.  13  simply  as  a  type  of  the 
land  of  captivity,  so  that  Assyria  is  represented 
as  a  new  Egypt,  may  be  clearlv  seen  from  the  very 
words  of  our  verse,  in  which  tKe  eating  of  unclean 
bread  in  Assyria  is  mentioned  as  the  immediate 
consequence  of  a  return  to  Egypt,  whereas  neither 
here  nor  in  ver.  6  is  there  any  allusion  to  a  carry¬ 
ing  away  to  Assyria  at  all ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
in  ver.  6,  Egypt  only  is  introduced  as  the  place 
where  they  are  to  find  their  grave.  This  becomes 
still  more  evident  from  the  fact  that  Hosea  speaks 
throughout  of  Assyria  as  the  rod  of  God’s  wrath 
for  his  apostate  people  (comp.  v.  13;  x.  6,  14). 
Finally,  it  is  clearly  stated  in  xi.  5  that  Israel  will 
not  return  to  Egypt,  but  that  Assyria  will  be  their 
king.  By  the  allusions  to  Egypt,  therefore,  the 
carrying  away  into  Assyria  is  simply  represented 
as  a  state  of  bondage  and  oppression  similar  to 
Israel’s  residence  in  Egypt,  or  merely  the  threat¬ 
ening  of  Deut.  xxviii.  68,  transferred  to  Ephraim.” 
They  will  eat  (what  is)  defiled  :  partly  because 
the  legal  prohibitions  with  relation  to  particular 


kinds  of  food  could  be  observed  only  with  diffi¬ 
culty  in  a  foreign  country,  and  especially  because 
with  the  cessation  of  the  sacrificial  rites  in  general, 
the  offering  of  the  first-fruits  must  cease  also,  and 
all  food  not  sanctified  by  the  offering  of  the  first 
fruits  was  unclean  to  Israel.  This  is  completed 
in  ver.  4. 

Ver.  4.  ft  not  be  well  pleas¬ 

ing  to  Him;  therefore  their  sacrifices  must  be 
taken  as  the  subject  in  spite  of  the  accents.  The 
meaning  is :  the  sacrifices  would  not  please  Him, 
and  therefore  none  are  brought.  Israel  could  not 
sacrifice  to  God  in  exile  when  He  had  withdrawn 
from  them  his  gracious  presence.  Hike  bread  of 
mourning  to  them  (will  be  their  food).  Bread 
that  was  partaken  of  where  a  dead  body  lay  was 
considered  unclean,  because  the  dead  defiled  for 
seven  days  the  house,  and  all  that  came  in  contact 
with  them ;  therefore  :  all  who  eat  it  will  defile 

themselves.  Their  bread  will  be  =  for 

the  support  of  life,  and  therefore  it  must  be  eaten 
by  them,  but  it  does  not  come  into  the  house  of 
God  to  be  consecrated. 

Ver.  5.  Festal  days  are  no  longer  possible.  To 
attempt  to  distinguish  between  "TO  ID  and 
(the  foi*mer  =  the  three  annual  pilgrim  feasts,  the 
latter  =  the  other  feasts,  or,  specially,  the  great 
harvest-feast,  that  of  Tabernacles),  is  arbitrary. 
The  expressions  are  probably  synonymous.  The 
notion  is  only  emphasized  by  the  second  expres¬ 
sion.  iriQ  regards  the  feasts  outwardly,  as 
gatherings  ;  3n  rather  denoting  the  rejoicing,  or 
festal  character  of  those  occasions. 

Ver.  6.  They  have  gone  away :  the  prophet 
sees  them  in  the  Spirit  as  already  in  banishment. 

literally :  out  of  desolation.  On  Egypt  see 
at  ver.  3.  {Keil :  “  Egypt  is  mentioned  as  the 
place  of  banishment,  in  the  same  sense  as  in  ver.  3. 
There  they  will  all  find  their  graves.  F)fe  or  Tfa 
as  in  Is.  xix.  13;  Jer.  ii.  16;  xliv.  1  ;  Ezck.  xxx. 
13-16,  probably  contracted  from  answers 

rather  to  the  Coptic  Membe ,  Memphe ,  than  to  the 
old  Egyptian,  Men-nefr,  t.  e.,  mansio  bona,  the  pro¬ 
fane  name  of  the  city  of  Memphis,  the  ancient 
capital  of  Lower  Egypt,  the  ruins  of  which  are  to 
be  seen  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Nile,  to  the  south 
of  Old  Cairo.”  Memphis  was  a  celebrated  bury- 
ing-placc  of  the  Egyptians.  The  Anglo-American 
Commentators  generally  assume  a  literal  allusion 

to  Egypt.  —  M.J  "Tpnp  =  the  costli¬ 

ness  of  their  silver  [see  Gram,  note],  probably  = 
their  houses  filled  and  decked  with  silver,  comp. 

the  parallel  The  growth  of  thorns 

and  thistles  is  an  image  of  utter  desolation  (comp. 
Is.  xxxiv.  13). 
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Yen.  7, 8.  The  Prophet  is  foolish.  This  is  in 
sense  dependent  upon  False  prophets  are 

meant,  who  flattered  the  people,  promising  them 
only  good.  These  will  be  shown  to  be  fools.  Even 
the  false  prophet  is  a  man  of  the  spirit,  hat  it  is 

an  evil  spirit  that  possesses  him  Op??  1 

Kings  xxii.  22).  On  account  of  the  greatness 
of  thy  guilt,  this  will  happen,  namely,  that  men¬ 
tioned  at  the  beginning  of  the  verse.  npgtp®, 
ambush,  enmity,  namely,  against  God  and  his 
prophets,  as  is  explained  in  ver.  8.  Keil :  a  searcher 

is  Ephraim  with  my  God.  njfe  is  used  of  the 
“  looking  out  ”  of  the  prdphet  while  waiting  for  a 
divine  revelation.  The  meaning  is :  Israel  searches 
out  divine  revelations  along  with  “  my  God,”  t.  e.t 
the  God  of  the  prophet.  He  trusts  in  his  own 
prophets,  not  in  tnose  inspired  by  Jehovah.  Oth¬ 
ers  find  in  HDS  the  notion  of  lying  in  wait  God 
would  then  be  the  object  of  the  lying  in  wait  of 
an  enemy.  He  would  be  so  in  the  person  of  the 
prophets,  for  whom,  according  to  the  following 
hemistich,  snares  were  set  (Ewald,  Umbreit,  Mei¬ 
er).  But  the  prep.  Q?  would  not  suit.  The  no¬ 
tion  :  lying  in  wait  for  God,  is  also  strange.  In 
the  second  hemistich  could  be  the  false 

prophet  The  snare  of  the  fowler  is  upon  all 
his  paths  would  =  he  brings  the  people  to  ruin  by 
all  his  actions.  ▲  snare  is  in  the  house  of  his 
God,  would  then  be*=  in  the  house  of  the  god  of 
the  false  prophet  But  it  is  better  to  understand 
the  verse  of  the  enmity  which  the  true  prophet 
must  everywhere  meet  =  As  to  the  prophet,  the 
snare,  etc.  “In  the  house  of  his  God  =  in  the 
temple. 

ver.  9.  viqd  sp'ay.n,  literally,  they  have 
made  deep,  thev  have  wrought  corruption  =*  they 
have  wrought  deep  corruption  as  in  the  days  of 
Gibeah,  when  the  shameful  deed  was  done  (re¬ 
corded  in  Judges  xix.  ff.)  to  the  Levite's  concu¬ 
bine,  which  resulted  iu  the  almost  complete  exter¬ 
mination  of  the  Tribe  of  Benjamin.  Such  conduct 
must  be  visited  with  punishment.  Comp.  viiL  13. 

Ver.  10.  Israel  sinned  grievously  not  only  in 
Gibeah  bat  earlier  also,  when  God  yet  took  such 
delight  in  him.  His  disposition  now  is  shown  to 
be  that  which  he  ever  had.  So  much  the  more 
deserved  is  the  punishment.  IdJke  grapes,  etc. 
as  As  men  prise  grapes,  etc.,  so  did  I  prize  thee. 
In  the  desert  applies  both  to  the  grapes  and  to 
the  finding,  since  grapes  can  be  found  in  the 
desert,  only  when  one  is  in  the  desert.  An  allu¬ 
sion  to  Dent  xxxiL  10.  In  its  beginning,  that 
is,  when  it  begins  to  bear.  Baal-Peor  is  here  local, 

according  to  Keil,  since  is  wanting ;  there¬ 
fore  :  to  the  place  of  Baal-Peor ;  elsewhere  :  to 
the  house  of  Baal-Peor.  the  same  word, 

used  designedly,  as  that  employed  to  express  con¬ 
secration  to  Jehovah.  They  became  Naza rites  to 
Baal-Peor,  to  shame.  The  worship  of  Baal-Peor 
is  alluded  to.  [See  Num  xxv.  1-5.  j  The  worship 
of  Baal  was  then  Israel's  crowning  o flense,  ana 
the  old  Baal-Peor  worship  is  now  renewed. 

Vers.  11,  12.  They  shall  increase  no  longer. 
The  unchaste  worship  of  Baal  may  be  referred  to, 
whose  natural  punishment  is  the  decrease  of  the 
population. 

Ver- 13.  Difficult.  Keil :  Ephraim  is  the  ob¬ 


ject  of  an(*  priced®8  on  account  of  the 

emphasis  laid  upon  it  =  I  have  selected  Ephraim 
for  a  Tyre  =  I  would  make  it  as  glorious  as  Tyre. 

[Comp.  Gen.  xxii.  8  for  a  similar  use  of  HfcO. 
—  M.j  To  describe  its  glory  more  particularly, 
we  have  the  addition :  planted  in  a  meadow,  a 
place  favorable  to  growth.  Wiinsche :  Ephraim  is 
the  subject  to  be  connected  with  “  planted  ”  = 
Ephraim  is  planted  in  a  meadow.  The  interven¬ 
ing  clause  he  translates :  like  as  I  look  upon  Tyre  ; 
and  the  meaning  is :  Ephraim  blooms  like  the 
lordly  Tyre,  wherever  men  may  look.  But  this  is 
clearly  nnnatnral.  The  meaning  would  rather  be : 
Ephraim  is  as  when  I  look  upon  Tyre,  i.  when 

I  look  on  Ephraim,  it  is  as  when  I  look  on  Tyre. 
Others  (Ewald)  by  changing  the  reading  to 

in  shape,  as  to  form,  outward  appear¬ 
ance.  Others  take  in  the  sense  of  the  Arabic : 
a  palm  =s  Ephraim,  as  I  beheld  (it),  is  a  palm. 
[The  opinion  approved  above  is  apparently  that 
entertained  by  tne  translators  in  E.  V .  It  is  that 
approved  by  most  expositors,  and  is  the  most  ob¬ 
vious  sense  suggested  by  the  words.  —  M.] 

Ver.  14.  According  to  many  expositors,  this  is 
an  intercession  of  the  prophet :  May  the  Lord  not 
let  the  mothers  bring  forth,  rather  than  that  the 
sons  should  be  destined  to  death.  Bat  an  interces¬ 
sion  would  scarcely  suit  in  each  a  severe  announce¬ 
ment  of  judgment.  Therefore  others  consider  it 
a  prayer  that  other  panishment  may  be  inflicted. 
An  important  element  in  the  panishment  is  the 
anfrnitmlness  of  marriages.  Tne  thought  of  ver. 

II  wonld  then  be  essentially  resumed. 

Ver.  15.  It  cannot  now  be  shown  how  all  their 
evil  was  in  Gilgal.  Comp,  for  the  rest,  ch.  iv.  15. 
[Henderson  : .“  Gilgal,  being  one  of  the  chief  places 
of  idolatroas  worship,  the  wickedness  of  the  nation 
might  be  said  to  be  concentrated  in  it”  This  is  the 
usual  explanation.  —  M.]  From  my  house  =* 
oat  of  my  congregation  (viii.  1 ). 

Ver.  16.  The  prophet  beholds  the  future  as  al¬ 
ready  present  (comp.  ver.  11) ;  only  that  here  the 
image  of  a  tree  which  can  no  longer  pat  forth  its 
shoots,  is  first  employed.  In  the  last  member, 
however :  and  even  if  they  should  bear,  no  fig¬ 
ure  is  employed. 

Ver.  17  completes  the  whole,  by  giving  the 
ground  of  the  punishment,  and  stating  that  pun¬ 
ishment  clearly  to  be  banishment  among  the  na¬ 
tions,  when  the  people  should  be  fugitives. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  The  judgment  stands  here  altogether  in  the 
foreground,  and  the  punishment  which  the  people 
are  to  expect  is  that  they  will  be  carried  away  into 
Assyria.  That  event  is  here  indicated  as  “  a  re¬ 
turn  to  Egypt,”  not  literally,  but  rather  symbol¬ 
ically  (ver.  3).  The  captivity  is  regarded  not  so 
much  as  an  outward  fact,  bat  according  to  its  in¬ 
ternal  aspect,  as  the  direct  negation  of  that  which 
God  had  done  to  Israel  in  leading  them  out  of 
Egypt.  Several  features  in  the  Exodus  made  it 
of  special  significance  to  Israel  One  was  the 
great  and  undeniable  mercy  of  God.  Viewing  it 
more  closely,  it  was  a  merciful  liberation  of  Israel 
from  bondage,  from  complete  subjection  to  a  for¬ 
eign  power.  It  was  thus  the  condition  and  the 
beginning  of  Israel's  existence  as  an  independent 
nation.  But  not  only  so  :  God  thus  brought  this 
people  under  special  obligations  to  Him.  As  He 
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had  owned  them  to  be  his  so  expressly  and  em-  ifests  itself  neoessarily  in  all  kinds  of  self-indui- 
phatically  in  Egypt,  and  separated  them  from  gence. 

Egypt,  they  became  by  his  leading  them  forth  3.  When  the  judgment  comes,  the  falseness  of 
justly  and  legitimately  his  inheritance.  And  al-  the  false  prophets  becomes  manifest.  By  these  are, 
though  this  specific  relation  of  Israel  towards  Qod  without  aouDt,  to  be  understood  those  who,  aping 
did  not  assume  its  normal  form  until  the  giving  of  the  position  of  Prophets  of  Jehovah,  came  forward 
the  Law,  yet  the  leading  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt  as  the  pretended  announcers  of  the  divine  will,  and 
lay  at  the  foundation  of  their  exaltation  to  become  as  the  advisers  of  the  people,  especially  of  the  rul- 
his  people.  Finally,  it  was  the  condition  of,  and  era,  but  in  their  flattery  of  the  people  would  pro- 
the  first  step  towards,  their  introduction  into  that  nounce  good  and  justify  everything,  and  therefore 
country  which  God  had  promised  to  give  to  Israel  predicted  prosperity  and  deliverance  (Esek.  xiii. 
as  his  people,  and  had  therefore  a  fundamental  sig-  10),  and  never  uttered  a  word  of  earnest  rebuke, 
nificance  in  their  history.  Now  the  Assyrian  Cap-  They  were  trusted  only  too  well.  On  the  eon- 
tivity  is  the  direct  contrast  to  this,  and  is  therefore  trary,  the  true  Prophets  had  to  meet  everywhere 
represented  as  a  44  return  to  Egypt.”  It  is  as  sig-  snares  and  enmity.  Men  know  too  late  who  are 
nal  a  display  of  God’s  displeasure  and  wrath  as  their  true  friends,  and  who  their  false, 
the  former  was  of  his  mercy.  It  is  the  loss  of  free-  4.  The  true  prophet  must,  it  is  true,  enter  into 
dom,  a  reduction  to  a  state  of  bondage,  and  a  sur-  God’s  designs,  not  merely  of  mercy,  but  also  of 
render  to  the  power  of  a  foreign  enemy.  Israel  is  righteous  judgment ;  must  announce  them,  so  far 
only  free  through  his  God,  and  remains  so  only  so  as  they  have  ten  revealed  ;  and  he  may  even  de- 
long  as  he  serves  Him ;  by  apostasy  from  Him,  he  sire  their  fulfillment,  in  order  that  a  limit  may  be 
therefore  forfeited  that  freedom,  and  therefore  at  set  to  sin,  and  God’s  glory  be  spread.  Tet  it  must 
last  must  lose  it,  and  forego  an  independent  exist-  be  observed  that  when  the  prophets  invoke  judg- 
ence.  This  surrender  to  the  power  of  the  heathen  ment,  they  do  not  implore  the  destruction  and  death 
stands  further  in  the  strongest  contrast  to  Israel’s  of  the  individual  sinner,  but  only  the  44  political  ” 
relation  to  God  as  his  people.  They  are  thus  real-  death,  the  destruction  of  a  godless  kingdom,  be- 
ly  dismissed  from  this  position  by  God,  and  aban-  cause  it  had  filled  up  the  measure  of  its  sins  and 
doned  by  Him  as  his  people  (comp.  vers.  15,  17).  thus  became  amenable  to  judgment,  concerning 
They  are  in  fact  made  a  44  Not-My-People.”  Israel  which  there  could  be  no  doubt  in  the  prophet's 
ignored  the  Law  given  at  Sinai,  and  Jehovah  ig-  mind. 

nores  the  deliverance  from  Egypt ;  and,  lastly,  the  5.  With  respect  to  Israel’s  conduct  towards  God, 
Assyrian  Captivity  is  the  loss  of  that  country  in  we  are  to  observe  the  retrospect  of  former  times 
which  Israel's  position  as  God’s  people  had  its  ma-  (vers.  9,  10,  comp.  x.  7 ;  xfc  1,  2).  The  sins  of 
terial  basis,  as  the  deliverance  from  Egypt  looked  the  present  are  thus  shorn  of  their  individuality 
towards  the  possession  of  that  country.  Comp,  and  shown  to  form  part  of  a  whole  complexity  of 
ver.  3.  And  as  the  Promised  Land  was  essentially  sin.  These  are  only  a  mode  of  manifestation,  a 
one  of  divine  blessing,  the  loss  of  this  blessing  is  new  phase,  of  the  same  spirit,  which  was  before, 
naturally  referred  to  with  special  emphasis.  If  Is-  and  had  been  always,  displayed.  As  with  the  dis- 
rael  has,  like  the  heathen,  ascribed  such  a  blessing  plays  of  God’s  love  to  Israel,  so  with  the  sins  of 
to  false  gods,  it  cannot  eqjoy  the  land  presented  Israel,  against  God.  Instead  of  an  atomising  and 
to  it  as  God’s  people,  but  as  it  became  like  the  mechanical  view  of  this  subject,  we  have  a  dynamic 
heathen,  it  shall  return  again  into  their  countries,  one,  which  alone  is  justifiable  in  the  ethical  sphere. 
With  the  loss  of  the  “  Land  of  Jehovah,”  however,  From  this  conception  of  the  evil,  according  to 
is  united,  as  a  peculiarly  distressing  consequence,  which  its  several  manifestations  of  a  constant  fun- 
the  loss  of  the  sacrificial  service,  and  of  the  sane-  damental  tendency  in  the  minds  of  a  single  nation, 
tification  in  life  thereby  conditioned.  Israel  is  sent  no  great  step  is  needed  to  reach  the  assumption  of 
away  into  the  land  of  impurity.  In  this  the  Cap-  a  constant  disposition  to  evil  in  mankind  gener- 
tivity  is  like  a  return  to  Egypt  Already  in  this  ally,  of  hereditary  sin,  in  which  the  individual  with 
we  hear  the  sigh  of  the  banished  after  foe  Holy  his  special  offenses  only  confirms  and  realises  the 
Land.  Those  against  whom  the  objurgatory  dis-  sinful  disposition  of  the  race, 
course  is  primarily  directed  will,  it  is  true,  feel 
least  foe  impossibility  of  serving  God.  And  yet 

even  they  cannot  deny  their  Israelitish  character,  HOMTLBTICAL  AlfD  PRACTICAL, 

and  least  of  all  in  a  strange  land.  That  which 

they  now  do  not  wish  to  do,  or  to  be  able  to  do,  Wurt.  8umm.  :  Vera.  1,  2.  Sincere  Christians 
will  hereafter  be  foe  occasion  of  their  bitter  sorrow  should,  in  the  blessings  of  God,  so  njoioe  in  the 
—  and  thus  it  ever  is.  Lord,  as  to  acknowledge  that  all  good  is  from 

2.  “  All  nations  rejoice  over  and  enjoy  a  rich  har-  Him  alone,  to  whom  they  must  therefore  give 
vest  (comp.  Is.  ix.  2),  because  they  see  in  the  boun-  thanks,  and  so  use  them  as  not  abusing  them,  out 
tiful  harvest  a  sign  and  pledge  of  the  divine  favor,  employ  them  to  God’s  glory.  Then  will  God  the 
demanding  gratitude  to  foe  Giver.  If  now  foe  Lord  not  cease  to  do  them  good, 
heathen  asenbe  these  gifts  to  their  gods  and  thank  Ver.  3.  Stark*  :  That  is  foe  Lord’s  land 
them  after  their  manner,  they  do  this  in  foe  igno-  where  God  is  truly  worshipped  and  honored, 
ranee  of  their  hearts,  without  being  specially  guilty  Vers.  4,  5.  Pfaff.  Bibeiwerk:  When  the 
in  so  doing,  because  they  live  without  foe  light  of  measure  of  iniquity  is  full,  God  at  last  takes  away 
divine  revelation.  If,  on  the  contrary,  Israel  re-  the  lamp  of  his  Word  from  its  place.  Beware, 
joiced  in  the  blessings  of  harvest  like  the  heathen,  then,  you  who  have  foe  truth,  lest  darkness  fell 
and  ascribed  them  to  Baal  (ii.  7),  God  could  not  upon  you. 

leave  unpunished  this  denial  of  his  gracious  ben-  [Pusbt  :  It  is  in  human  nature  to  neglect  to 
efits”  (Keil).  It  amounts  to  the  same  thing  when  serve  God  when  He  wills  it,  and  then  to  neglect 
one  generation  ascribes  such  blessings  partly  to  to  serve  Him  when  He  forbids  it.  The  more 
their  own  labor  and  partly  to  “  nature,”  and  ac-  solemn  the  day  and  the  more  total  man’s  exclu- 
cordingly  its  joy  is  purely  44  natural,”  altogether  sion,  the  more  manifest  God’s  withdrawal.  —  M.] 
devoid  of  gratitude  to  the  great  Giver,  and  man-  [Ver.  6.  Matt.  Hbhbt  :  Those  that  think  pre- 
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sumptuously  to  outran  God’s  judgments  are  likely 
enough  to  meet  their  deaths  when  they  had  hoped 
to  save  their  lives.  —  M.l 

Ver.  7.  We  usually  discover  too  late  who  are 
our  true  friends  and  who  our  false. 

P faff.  Bibdwerk :  False  prophets  are  a  token 
of  God's  wrath  burning  over  a  church  or  nation. 

IPussx :  The  man  of  the  world  and  the  Chris¬ 
tian  judge  of  the  same  things  by  clear  contrary 
rules,  use  them  for  quite  contrary  ends.  The  slave 
of  pleasure  counts  him  mad  who  foregoes  it ;  the 
wealthy  trader  counts  him  mad  who  gives  away 
profusely.  In  these  days  profusion  for  the  love 
of  Christ  has  been  counted  a  ground  for  depriving 
a  man  of  his  property.  One  or  the  other  is  mad, 
and  worldlings  must  count  the  Christian  mad,  or 
they  must  own  themselves  to  be  so  most  fearfully 
(Wisdom  y.  3-6).  The  sinner  first  neglects  God; 
then,  as  the  will  of  God  is  brought  before  him,  he 
willfhlly  disobeys  Him ;  then,  when  he  finds  God’s 
will  irreconcilably  at  variance  with  his  own,  or 
when  God  chastens  him,  he  hates  Him,  and  hates 
Him  greatly.  —  M.J 

Ver.  8.  Let  it  not  offend  you,  if,  for  the  sake  of 
the  truth,  you  must  suffer  persecution.  “  Even 
so  persecuted  they  the  prophets  who  were  before 
you." 


Ver.  12.  When  God  is  graciously  disposed  to¬ 
wards  us,  He  is  our  Light,  our  Way,  our Life,  our 
Love,  our  Comfort,  our  Joy,  our  Shepherd,  our 
Physician,  our  Bridegroom,  our  Father,  and  our 
Redeemer.  If  He  departs  from  us,  ail  this  is 
gone,  like  as  when  the  sun  sets  and  darkness  cov¬ 
ers  all. 

Spun:  When  the  divine  wrath  has  begun  to 
burn,  it  rises,  so  to  speak,  by  degrees.  And  God 
commonly  proceeds  by  beginning  at  what  is  most 
external  to  us,  whose  loss  we  would  not  deeply 
feel,  but  ever  advances  further  towards  that  which 
is  dearer  and  of  more  moment,  until  at  last  He 
strikes  at  our  very  selves.  If  God  is  not  gracious 
towards  us,  He  is  angry ;  He  can  sustain  no  in¬ 
termediate  relation. 

Ver.  15.  God  refuses  at  last  to  grant  to  unfaith¬ 
ful  children  even  the  privileges  of  his  house.  He 
at  the  same  time  disinherits  them.  When  God 
ceases  to  love  us  we  are  lost.  Hence  nothing  is 
more  necessary  than  the  prayer :  Withdraw  not 
thy  love  from  us.  Nothing  is  more  precious  than 
the  power  to  say :  I  am  persuaded  that  nothing 
can  separate  us  from  the  love  of  God  which  is  in 
Christ  Jesus,  our  Lord. 

Ver.  16.  Whole  families,  even  whole  nations 
die  out  through  God’s  judgments  1 


C.  Devastation  of  the  Seats  of  Worship .  Destruction  of  the  Kingdom. 
Chapter  X.  1-15. 

1  Israel  is  a  thriving  vine 1 
Which  sends  forth  its  fruit ; 

As  its  fruit  abounded, 

It  multiplied  altars ; 

According  to  the  prosperity  of  the  land, 

The  better  they  made  their  images. 

2  Their  heart  is  smooth :  now  will  they  make  expiation : 

He  will  cut  down  their  altars,  he  will  destroy  their  images 

8  For  now  they  will  say : 

We  have  no  king, 

Because  we  did  not  fear  God, 

And  the  king  —  what  will  he  do  for  us. 

4  They  speak  words, 

Swearing  f  falsely  and  contracting  alliances : 

And  justice  grows  like  the  poison-plant 
In  the  furrows  of  the  field. 

5  For  the  calves 3  of  Samaria, 

The  inhabitants  of  Samaria  will  tremble, 

For  its  people  mourn  for  it, 

And  its  idol-priests  will  tremble  for  it, 

For  its  glory,  that  it  has  departed  from  it 

6  Itself 4  will  be  carried  to  Assyria, 

As  a  present  to  the  warlike  king : 

Shame  will  take  hold  upon  Ephraim, 

And  Israel  will  be  ashamed  of  its  counsel. 

7  Samaria 5  is  destroyed, 

Its  king  is  like  a  chip  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 
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8  The  high  places  of  Aven  are  devastated,  , 

The  sin  of  Israel,  • 

Thorns  and  thistles  will  grow  upon  its  altars, 

Then  they  will  say  to  the  mountains :  Cover  us! 

And  to  the  hills :  Fall  upon  us  1 

9  Since  the  days  of  Gibeah,  thou  hast  sinned,  Israel ! 

There  they  stood : 

The  war  against  the  sons  of  iniquity  6  did  not  reach  them  in  Gibeah, 

10  As  I  please,  I  will  fetter  them/ 

And  the  nations  will  gather  themselves  against  them, 

When  I  bind  them  for  their  two  offenses. 

11  For  Ephraim  is  a  well-trained  heifer, 

Which  loves  8  to  thresh  : 

But  I  will  pass  over  her  fur  neck  : 

I  will  yoke  Ephraim, 

Judah  shall  plough, 

Jacob  [Ephraim]  shall  harrow. 

12  Sow  for  yourselves  according  to  righteousness, 

And  reap  for  yourselves  in  the  Hike)  measure  of  mercy  ! 

Break  for  yourselves*  (new)  soil  1 
For  it  is  time  to  seek  Jehovah, 

Until  he  come  and  rain  righteousness  upon  you. 

18  (Yet)  ye  have  ploughed  wickedness, 

Ye  have  reaped  iniquity, 

Ye  have  eaten  the  fruit  of  lying : 

Because  thou  didst  trust  in  thy  way, 

In  the  multitude  of  thv  heroes. 

14  And  the  noise  of  war®  has  risen  among  your  tribes,10 
And  all  thy  fortresses  are  destroyed, 

As  Shalman  destroyed  Beth-arbel  in  the  day  of  battle, 

The  mother  is  dashed  upon  her  children. 

15  Thus  has  Bethel u  done  to  you, 

For  the  evil  of  your  evil  [your  great  evil], 

In  the  early  morning  [soon]  the  king  of  Israel  shall  be  utterly  destroyed. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 


[1  Ver.  1.  —  la  always  fern,  except  here  and  In  2  King*  ir.  89.  It  Is  maco.  here  as  relating  to  Israel,  ib  Is 
not  strictly  pleonastic  here,  It  having  the  force  of  the  post,  pronoun. :  Its  fruit.  — *  M.] 

5  Ver.  4.  — though  an  Int  absol..  Is  here  con  formed  to  n*H2  instead  of  Hbp. 

t  Ver.  6.  —  Wttnache :  “  jTlbjiy.  The  ton.  Is  surprising,  sinoe  the  calves  which  were  worshipped,  really  three  year- 
old  steers,  appear  elsewhere  always*  mass  It  cannot  be  deemed  frr-fetehed  to  suggest  that  the  tan.  is  employed  some¬ 
what  contemptuously  and  sarcastically.” 

4  Ver.  6.  —  irriH  with  the  passive.  According  to  Ewald,  $  299  d,  the  active  sense  pervades  the  passive  throughout 
In  sooh  a  case  as  this ;  thus  byi*  here  —  one  leads  it  Hirst  Is  of  a  different  opinion.  According  to  him  tbs  prise 

ary  notion  of  HIH  Is  oniki,  and  It  therefore  servm  to  emphasise  the  subject.  [The  former  Is  the  prevailing 
and  preferable  view.  Comp.  Green,  Gr.,  |  271,  4  a.  The  opinion  of  Writ  seems  to  have  been  baaed  upon  his  theocy 
that  there  is  an  affinity  between  rfM  (HH)  and  OP,  and  some  other  words  of  similar  radicals  and  significations.  — 
*■] 

6  Ver.  7.  —  H  JpylJ,  with  a  fern,  suffix,  because  7^^^,  as  being  a  dty,  Is  fern.  On  the  other  hand  HPT? 

a  mase.  form  because  It  stands  at  the  beginning  of  the*  senteooe.  The  construction  here,  according  to  UieMaeoretie 
punctation  Is  either  an  asyndeton :  Samaria  and  her  tiog,  or  the  latter  Is  explanatory  of  the  former :  Samaria,  namely, 

her  king  (  —  the  whole  kingdom).  Wttnsehe  adopts  the  probably  preferable  view  that  robtS  begins  a  new  sentence. 

[t  Ver.  9.—  mb?  transposed  from  nb]7.  One  edition  (the  Brisian)  and  many  MSS.  have  the  oommon  form. 
This  would  be  the  only  ease  of  the  occurrence  of  the  transposition.  —  M.j 

7  Ver.  10.  —  O'nphO.  *1  marks  the  apodoels.  The  verb  Is  from  [with  daghesh  compensative.  M.}. 
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[8  Ver.  11.  —  Tb®  ^  *•  pwgoglo,  with  the  fem.  part.  —  M.] 

[8  Ver.  14.  —  DMp%  The  S  to  either  epenthetic,  or  It  to  merely  a  mater  ketionie ,  which  to  most  probable ;  nee 
Green,  Gr.,  §  11, 1— i.] 

[to  Ver.  14. —  A  number  of  MSS.  and  early  editions  read  instead  of  rplgipj-  The  ancient  Versions  are 

chimed  as  having  followed  this  reading  also ;  but  it  to  more  probable  that  they  rendered 'the  plural  as  sing.,  the  noun 
being  a  collective  one.  —  M.] 

to  Ver.  15.  —  Some  suppose  the  £  to  have  been  omitted  before  bSVP2l,  and  the  latter  to  be  local. 


EXBOBTICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Ver.  1.  Comp.  Ps.  Ixxx.  9-12.  There  is  also 
an  allusion  to  cn.  ix.  10,  and  yet  the  image  is  quite 
differently  applied.  Israel  is  represented  here  not 
so  much  as  being  pleasant  in  itself  and  of  worth 
in  the  sight  of  Jehovah  (and  is  therefore  not  com¬ 
pared  to  fruit),  bnt  from  the  stand-point  of  its 
nuitfulness,  which,  however,  was  of  the  wrong 
kind.  Hence  even  its  fruitftilness  will  be  takon 

away  from  it  (ch.  ix.  16).  ppTD,  according  to 
Ffirst  =5  blooming?  (LXX.,  Syr.,  Aquila),  and 
thereafter  according  to  Keil :  climbing,  thriving, 
after  the  primary  idea  of  pp2 :  to  pour  out,  to 
ran  itself  out,  here  =  climb  upwards.  [Fiirst  com¬ 
pares  the  Arab.  bakJca :  to  bloom.  If  this  sense  is 
the  correct  one,  this  is  the  only  case  of  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  this  verb.  —  M.]  The  meaning  :  empty, 

is  unsuitable.  nW :  to  place,  set  =  prepares, 
furnishes  fruit  for  itself. 

Ver.  2.  Their  heart  is  smooth.  The  expres¬ 
sion  is  elsewhere  employed  of  the  tongue,  lips, 
words  =  deceitful,  false,  not  sincere  (devoted  to 
God).  The  explanation :  divided,  is  false,  for  the 

Kal  means  :  to  divide,  transitive.  ^2!  is  prop¬ 
erty:  to  cnt  off  the  head  by  striking  the  neck. 

IBfenderson:  “It  is  properly  a  sacrificial  term, 
t  is  here,  with  mnch  force,  used  metonymically, 
in  application  to  the  destruction  of  the  altars  on 
which  the  animals  themselves  were  offered.”  For 

the  force  of  see  on  ver.  15.  — M.| 

Ver.  3.  They  wUl  then  see  that  they  have  no 
king  any  longer,  because  they  forsake  Jehovah, ». 
Sm,  none  appointed  by  God,  and  none,  therefore, 

who  can  help  them.  to  do  =  to  profit. 

Ver.  4  explains  especially  the  smoothness  of 
the  heart  of  ver.  2.  They  speak  words,  mere 
words,  without  sincerity.  The  following  infinitives 
avouch  the  statement.  The  covenants  are  such  as 
want  truth;  they  were  concluded  (with  foreign 
nations)  only  for  the  sake  of  an  expected  advan¬ 
tage,  not  from  real  friendship.  poison, 

here = poison-plant.  Most  take  this  = 

judgment.  A  force  for-reaching  and  seizing  upon 
everything,  is  supposed  to  be  described.  But  the 
divine  judgment  cannot  be  compared  to  a  vile 
plant  outgrowing  everything  else.  Hence  we  must 
remain  by  the  meaning :  justice.  The  thought  is 
manifest :  If  justice  prevailed,  the  land  would  be 
tike  a  well-appointed  field,  but  it  is  now  like  one 
that  is  neglected,  and  in  which  therefore  poison 
plants  spring  np,  because  justice  was  prostrated. 
By  a  somewhat  bold  figure  justice,  when  falsely 
administered,  when  perverted  and  abused,  is  com¬ 
pared  to  a  poisonous  plant.  It  has  been  changed 
into  it,  as  it  were.  Comp.  Amos  vi.  12.  [Hen¬ 
derson  adheres  to  the  former  explanation ;  Pusey 
approves  the  latter.  It  is  also  preferred  by  Cowles, 
who  illnstrmtes  it  from  Amos  v.  7 ;  vL  12,  and  sup¬ 


poses  that  Hosea  adapted  the  image  from  its  use 
by  his  predecessor. — M.] 

Ver.  5.  The  punishment  can  therefore  not  lin¬ 
ger.  Already  the  inhabitants  of  Samaria  tremble 

for  the  golden  calves.  Keil :  The  plural  Hibjy 
stands  here  as  indefinite  and  general,  without  onr 
being  obliged  to  infer  that  several  golden  calves 
had  been  set  np  in  Bethel.”  A  sing,  at  all  events 
immediately  follows.  Wiinsche:  “The  Prophet 
is  thinking  of  all  the  calves  in  the  northern  king¬ 
dom  which  were  imitations  of  the  chief  golden 
idol  erected  at  Bethel.  By  these  imitations  all 
Israel  had,  in  a  certain  manner,  become  a  Beth 
Aven.”  Beth-Aven.  Seech. iv.  15.  Its  people, 
—  its  priests.  The  suffixes  refer  to  the  idol-god. 
What  a  strong  accusation !  The  people  are  named 

the  people  of  the  calf-god.  usually  =  to 

rejoice,  but  here  (employed  for  the  sake  of  the  as¬ 
surance  with  nbj)  =  V»n,  to  writhe  in  anguish, 

to  mourn,  parallel  to  On  its  account,  also 

refers  to  the  calf,  and  Is  more  nearly  explained  by 
the  words,  fbr  its  glory,  t. the  glory  and  the 
divine  nimbus  which  were  associated  with  the  calf- 
worship.  This  glory  will  depart,  from  the  calf, 
where  it  cannot  give  protection  from  the  enemy, 
and  will  itself  be  carried  away. 

Ver.  6*  Itself  also,  namely,  the  golden  calf.  [See 
Gram.  note}.  Its  counsel,  namely,  that  which  it¬ 
self  gave  to  itself,  namely,  to  apply  to  Assyria.  [On 
the  phrase:  warlike  king,  see  cn.  v.  13.  —  M.] 

Vers.  7, 8.  The  kingdom  of  Samaria  falls  along 
with  its  gods.  [See  Gram,  note.]  The  image  of 
a  chip  on  the  surfooe  of  the  water  denotes  the 
un  traceable  disappearance,  and  probably  also  the 
violent  destruction  *  as  a  chip  upon  the  water  is 

driven  on  by  the  stream  and  so  disappears.  rHDJ 

7 JN  are  literally :  the  heights  of  evil.  Bat  Aven, 
in  allusion  to  Beth-Aven  *=*  Bethel ;  for  its  high 
places  were  heights  of  evil,  since  the  image-wor¬ 
ship  which  rose  in  Bethel  «=  Beth-Aven,  was  prac¬ 
ticed  there.  The  sin  of  Israel  is  in  apposition 
to  the  high-places,  etc.  Those  high  places  were 
the  sin  of  Israel,  because  it  was  by  means  of  them 
that  Israel  sinned.  Then  they  say  to  the  moun¬ 
tains,  etc.  This  expresses  the  hopelessness  of  de¬ 
spair.  They  would  rather  be  buried  by  the  moun¬ 
tains,  than  undergo  the  afflictions  of  such  a  time. 
Applied  in  Luke  xxiii.  30  and  Rev.  vi.  16. 

Ver.  9.  From  the  days  of  Gibeah.  These 
days,  referred  to  already  in  ch.  iv.  9  (see  that  pas¬ 
sage),  are  regarded  as  the  beginning  of  Israel’s  sin¬ 
ning.  Others  take  the  words  comparatively: 
more  than  in  the  days  of  Gibeah.  [So  Cowles : 
This  opinion  is  not  common.  —  M.]  The  follow¬ 
ing  words  are  difficult.  Ewald :  There  they  (the 
Israelites)  stood.  Should  not  war  against  the 
sons  of  impiety  reach  them  in  Gibeah  ?  Keil : 
There,  that  is,  in  the  same  sin,  they  stood,  t. 
remained ;  the  war  against  the  sons  of  iniquity 
did  not  reach  them  in  Gibeah,  that  is,  the  war 
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once  waged  by  the  other  tribes  of  Israel  against 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  on  account  of  the  infamous 
deed  of  the  men  of  Gibeah,  did  not  reach  the  Ten 
Tribes,  i.  «.,  they  were  destroyed  by  no  such  war 
like  othero  of  the  Israelites,  though  they  did  not 
less  deserve  such  a  fate,  therefore  God  will  pun¬ 
ish  them  now.  But  the  translation  is  fbrced. 
Wunsche  perhaps  explains  better,  though  much 
might  be  said  against  his  translation  also  :  They 
stood  there  —  that  war  might  not  reach  them  in 
Gibeah  —  beside  the  sons  of  iniquity.  The  pas¬ 
sage  accordingly  says  in  what  the  sin  of  Israel  in 
the  days  of  Gibeah  had  consisted,  namely  in  this, 
that  they,  the  Benjamites,  had  stood  by  the  Lev- 
ites  in  Gibeah  =  the  sons  of  iniquity  against  the 
rest  of  the  Israelites.  Esth.  ix.  16;  ^nii.  11  are 

cited  in  proof  that  with  has  the  sense 

of  standing  by  [assisting].  [The  translation  as¬ 
signed  above  to  Kail,  which  is  also  that  of  £.  Y., 
is  approved  by  Cowles.  Instead  of  being  “  forced  ” 
it  is  evidently  the  most  simple  and  natural.  Hen¬ 
derson  translates :  shall  not  the  war  against  the 
unjust  overtake  them  in  Gibeah  1  See  Textual 
note.  —  M.] 

Yer.  10.  srm-  in  my  desire  *=  when  or  as  I 

will.  [Keil :  “  An  anthropomorphic  description 
of  the  severity  of  the  chastisement/’]  To  take 
part  in  the  infliction  of  chastisement,  nations 
will  be  gathered  against  Israel.  The  reference  is 
to  the  war  against  the  sons  of  iniquity  (ver.  9). 
[This  reference  is  not  clear  unless  the  construction 
of  Ewald  and  Henderson  given  above  be  adopted. 
—  M.]  The  last  hemistich  is  difficult.  The 

Kethibh  is  0£ri31'?.  According  to  Fiirst  from 

in  the  sense  of  nothingness  *=  therefore 

in  the  concrete :  idol-image.  Keri  Onfall  *= 
sins.  According  to  the  first  explanation,  idol-im¬ 
ages  =  calves.  The  latter  is  probably  correct  as 
referred  by  Keil  to  the  double  sin  of  apostasy  from 
Jehovah  and  from  the  royal  house  of  David.  The 
whole  clause  would  therefore  be:  When  I  bind 
them  to  their  two  transgressions  (namely,  by  pun¬ 
ishing  them)  so  that  they  must  drag  them,  so  to 
speak,  as  an  oppressive  burden.  The  sense  may, 
however,  be  simply :  on  account  of  their  two 
transgressions.  The  image  of  the  heifer  in  the 
next  verse  is  anticipated  here.  (The  explanation 
last  given  is  now  usually  followed  and  is  the  most 
probable.  Raschi  and  Ewald  translate:  before 
their  two  eyes,  t.  openly.  The  rendering :  fur¬ 
rows,  in  E.  Y.  follows  the  Targum  and  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  Rabbins.  —  M.] 

Ver.  11.  taught,  trained  for  work. 

Which  loves  to  thresh  :  According  to  many  ex¬ 
positors  this  refers  to  the  circumstance  that  thresh¬ 
ing  is  the  lighter  work,  in  which,  besides,  the 
heifer  may  eat  at  her  pleasure,  and  hence  is  an 
image  of  the  pleasant  and  prosperous  condition  of 
Israel.  According  to  others  the  tert.  comp,  is  the 
treading,  and  hence  the  victorious  power  and  do¬ 
minion  of  Israel,  as  under  Jeroboam  II.  would  be 
represented  with  the  accessory  notion  of  a  violent 
treatment  of  those  who  had  been  subdued.  But 
now  the  situation  of  Israel  would  be  different. 
[This  is  the  more  common  and  certainly  the  pref¬ 
erable  explanation.  So  Henderson,  Cowles,  and 
other  English  Expositors.  —  M.l  I  will  pass 
over  her  fair  neck  —  in  a  hostile  sense  =  I  will 
place  a  yoke  upon  her.  UltD :  beauty,  alluding 


to  her  fatness.  :  I  will  cause  to  be  driven 

=  I  will  yoke,  namely,  for  ploughing  and  harrow¬ 
ing.  The  compulsory  endurance  of  severe  toil 
appears  here  in  complete  contrast  to  the  preced¬ 
ing  situation.  Judah  shall  share  the  same  fate. 
This  is  mentioned  only  incidentally  and  in  com¬ 
parison  with  Ephraim ;  but  the  similar  lot  of  the 
former  is  constantly  alluded  to.  Jacob,  here  men¬ 
tioned  along  with  Judah,  probably  =  Ephraim, 
ib  shall  harrow  for  himself,  forcibly  expressing 
strongly  that  this  toil  is  not  spared  him.  [So 
also  Keil ;  but  this  explanation  seems  unnatural. 
Others,  as  Fausset,  translate :  break  the  clods  be¬ 
fore  him ;  but  the  preposition  must  be  unduly 
forced  to  make  it  convey  such  a  sense.  The  best 
way  is  to  regard  it  as  a  pleonasm.  Comp.  Gen. 
xii.  1 ;  Job  xv.  2$;  Sol.  Song  i L  17,  and  many 
other  passages.  —  M.J 

Vers.  12,  13.  The  image  of  ploughing  and  har¬ 
rowing  leads  to  that  of  sowing  and  reaping.  But 
the  discourse  turns  from  the  threatening,  which 
holds  out  the  prospect  of  punishment,  to  an  ex¬ 
hortation  to  return  (in  order  to  escape  punish¬ 
ment),  which  is  then  (ver.  13)  supported  by  an  al¬ 
lusion  to  the  present  conduct  of  the  people  (under 
the  same  figure).  Aocording  to  righteousness. 
The  divine  righteousness,  by  its  being  sown,  L 
by  its  operation,  should  be  their  determining 

principle,  be  their  norm  and  standard.  TQO  is 
then  to  be  understood  of  the  mercy  of  God.  The 
harvest  will,  if  they  sow  thus,  be  determined  by 
the  mercy  of  God  (not  merely  by  desert),  shall  m 
bountiful  and  of  good  quality this  mercy  itself 

shall  be  the  harvest  Keil  understands  to 


mean  justice  towards  their  fellow-men ,  *TQn  of 
(condescending)  love  (towards  the  despised),  and 
explains  the  clause  thus :  sow  righteousness  as  the 

seed ;  the  fruit  will  be  love.  But  has  too 
clearly  the  signification  “  the  divine  reward  of  Is¬ 
rael's  religious  and  moral  sowing”  (WfinscheJ. 

31  TVJ,  to  plough  new  soil.  The  words  go  back 
now  beyond  the  sowing.  Israel  does  not  merely 
need  to  scatter  the  true  seed  ;  it  needs  a  new  sou 
and  must  therefore  begin  anew.  The  explanation 


.of  P7.?  is  again  difficult.  It  could  be  taken  in 
the  sense  of  salvation,  blessing,  so  that  the  be¬ 
stowal  of  salvation  and  blessings  would  be  the 
consequence  of  seeking  the  Lord.  In  not  a  few 
passages  this  signification  is  most  appropriate,  and 
the  usual  meaning  will  not  suit  here.  We  expect 
the  mention  not  of  a  moral  quality,  but  of  its  con¬ 
sequences.  Keil  explains :  “  God  rains  righteous¬ 
ness  not  merely  in  giving  the  power  to  gain  it,  as 
He  gives  rain  for  tne  growth  of  the  seed  (comp. 
Is.  xliv.  3),  but  also  because  He  himself  must 
create  it  and  inform  the  soul  with  it  by  his  Spirit  ” 
(Ps.  li.  12).  This  in  itself  is  quite  true,  but  is  it 
proper  to  speak  of  raining  or  pouring  out  righte¬ 
ousness  ?  This  differs  altogether  from  the  expres¬ 
sion  :  to  pour  out  the  Spirit.  [This  figurative  ex¬ 
pression  wonld  be  quite  characteristic  of  the  style 
of  Hosea.  It  would  be  only  another  instance  of 
the  boldness  and  freedom  of  his  imagery.  The 
figure  is  double,  including  also  a  metonymy,  in 
which  righteousness,  the  enbct  of  the  outpouring 
of  the  Spirit,  is  put  for  the  cause  itself.  Man f, 

following  the  Syr.,  Targ.,  and  Vulg.,  take  *"HV 
a  He  will  teach.  —  M.] 

Yer.  13,  as  it  now  stands,  says  that  iniquity 
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has  been  ploughed ;  iniquity  is  the  soil  which  they 
cultivated,  ana  the  seed  and  the  harvest  corre¬ 
sponded  to  it.  From  wickedness  there  resulted 
wickedness.  One  step  further  still  than  the  har¬ 
vest  is  taken  in  the  following  words :  Ye  have 
eaten  the  fruit  of  lying'  =  the  fruit  which  de¬ 
ceives.  The  result  of  this  conduct  is  nothing,  no 
profit  but  disaster  and  ruin.  The  cause  is  still 
more  specially  indicated ;  in  other  words,  the  false 
conduct  of  Israel  is  characterized :  since  thou 
didst  trust,  etc.,  namely,  instead  of  in  Jehovah. 

Yer.  14.  Among  thy  peoples.  People  either 
a  military  host,  or  as  in  the  Pentateucn  =  tribe. 
As  Shalman  destroyed  Beth-arbeL  This  fact 
is  not  known  from  history,  and  the  explanation  is 
therefore  uncertain.  According  to  the  usual  opin- 
ion  8halman  is  a  contraction  for  Shalmaneser,  the 
name  of  the  Assyrian  king  who  destroyed  the 
kingdom  of  the  Ten  Tribes1  (2  Kings  xvii.  6). 
Fiirst  understands  an  older  Assyrian  king  before 
Pul,  since  the  name  Shalmaneser  never  appears 
shortened  to  Shalman,  and  the  Assyrians  never  I 
engaged  in  a  destructive  battle  with  Israel,  and 
Shalmaneser  destroyed  Samaria  forty  years  later 
(after  Hosea).  Beth-arbel,  according  to  him,  is 
Beth-arbel  near  Gargamela,  made  famous  later  by 
the  victory  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Keil  sup¬ 
poses  that  the  Prophet,  since  the  conquest  of  such 
a  distant  city  would  scarcely  have  been  known  to 
%  the  Israelites,  could  not  have  held  up  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  this  city  before  them  as  an  example,  and 
would  therefore  understand  the  Arbela  in  Upper 
Galilee,  between  Saphoris  and  Tiberias,  mentioned 
in  1  M acc.  ix.  2,  ana  later  by  Josephus. 

Yer.  15.  The  subject  of  is  either  Shal¬ 

man  (if=  Shalmaneser)  or  Jehovah,  of  whom  the 
Assyrian  king  is  the  instrument,  or  (as  the  Tar- 
gum  and  also  Keil)  Bethel,  because  that  city  pre¬ 
pared  the  way  for  the  ruin  which  befell  Israel. 
Evil  of  your  evil  =-  the  most  extreme  evil  (comp. 

Ewald,  §  313  c.).  :  in  the  early  morning, 

probably  =  early,  not :  at  the  time  when  prosperity 
shall  seem  to  be  dawning  or  near  (Keil ).  There  is 
not  the  remotest  hint  of  this  in  the  context.  The 
king  of  Israel,  naturally  collective  =  the  kingdom 
of  Israel. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  44  In  the  midst  of  the  calf-worship  established 
by  Jeroboam,  the  Israelites  still  would  keep  before 
them  the  God  of  Israel ;  but  this  resulted  in  a  di¬ 
vided  heart,  a  halting  between  two  opinions  (ver. 
2).  And  when  their  prosperity  became  under¬ 
mined  by  God’s  judgments,  the  smiting  of  a  guilty 
conscience  told  them  of  their  sin ;  but  that  was  not 
a  repentance  unto  life.  The  improvement  of  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  the  Israelites  sought  in  the 
schism  of  Jeroboam  cost  them  dear.  For,  since 
he  led  them  away  from  the  fear  of  God,  the  help 
which  was  to  have  Wen  expected  from  his  govern¬ 
ment  was  already  undermined.  The  sinner  awak¬ 
ened  by  chastisement  discovers  this  deception  of 
sin  much  more  readily  than  he  discovers  his  obli¬ 
gation  to  return  to  God  with  a  contrite  heart  ” 
(Rieger). 

2.  One  chief  element  in  God’s  judgment  upon 
Israel  was  the  destruction  of  the  seats  of  worship 
(comp.  ch.  viii.),  and  here*  more  particularly,  the 


I  carrying  away  of  the  idol-gods  by  the  enemy  (vers. 
5,  6).  Both  the  nothingness  of  idolatiy  and  the 
great  guilt  of  Israel  are  here  unmistakably  exhib¬ 
ited.  With  this  are  connected  the  destruction  of 
the  kingdom  (vers.  7,  15)  and  the  conquest  of  the 
country.  Freedom  is  lost;  instead  of  it  comes 
slavery  (ver.  1 1 ).  The  anguish  of  the  judgment 
is  most  forcibly  depicted  (ver.  8)  in  expressions 
which,  in  Luke  xxiii.  30,  are  employed  to  set  forth 
the  distress  occasioned  by  the  destruction  of  Jeru¬ 
salem,  but,  in  Rev.  vi.  16,  to  describe  the  terror  of 
44  the  great  day  of  the  Lord.'*  Thus  the  description 
of  the  judgment  announced  by  Hosea  is  of  such  a 
character  as  to  be  a  type  of  the  final  judgment, 
even  though  Hosea  himself  does  not  designate  it 
44  the  day  of  the  Lord.”  The  distress  of  a  late 
repentance  is  expressed  in  ver.  3.  It  is  a  part  of 
the  judgment,  since  it  consists  in  vain  self-re¬ 
proaches,  all  too  late.  In  our  chapter  again  the 
necessary  connection  between  the  judgment  and  sin 
is  emphasized  by  the  image  of  the  sowing  and  the 
reaping :  from  an  evil  sowing  nothing  can  come  but 
an  evil  harvest.  The  expected  reward  must  only 
be  a  manifest  deception  :  “  the  fruit  of  lying.” 


HOMILETIC AL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Ver.  1.  This  was  the  result  of  God’s  mercy. 
God  makes  the  vine  and  also  gives  the  growth  and 
the  precious  fruit.  And  as  long  as  God’s  favor 
lasts,  so  long  are  men  like  such  a  plant.  A  beau¬ 
tiful  image  of  a  life  blessed  by  God,  and  as  true  of 
nations  as  of  individuals.  But  it  is  a  deplorable 
thing  that  man  usually  cannot  bear  his  prosperity, 
and  that,  instead  of  being  led  by  God’s  goodness 
to  repentance  and  nearer  to  God,  he  rather  forgets 
Him  (see  at  ch.  ii.  9).  The  fruits  are  not  given 
back  to  God.  Thus  is  God  often  defrauded  >of  the 
fruits  which  men  owe  to  Him ;  and  44  idols,”  the 
world,  and  the  flesh,  enjoy  what  are  his. 

[Matthew  Henry  :  What  we  do  not  rightly 
employ  we  may  justly  expect  to  be  emptied  of.  It 
is  a  great  affront  to  God  and  a  great  abuse  of  his 
goodness,  when,  the  more  mercies  we  receive  from 
Him,  the  more  sins  we  commit  against  Him.  —  M.] 

Ver.  2.  The  state  of  the  heart  is- the  source  of 
the  evil.  As  long  as  this  does  not  belong  to  Him, 
so  long  will  men  rob  Him  of  his  own.  God  will 
have  tne  heart  as  his  alone,  and  suffers  none  to 
share  that  possession. 

Vers.  5,  6.  [Pusbt  :  Without  the  prace  of  God 
men  mourn,  not  their  sins,  but  their  idols. 

Fausset  :  Separated  from  God  all  human 
power  is  weakness,  and  all  apparent  stability  fluc¬ 
tuating  and  perishing  as  the  foam.  The  fear  of 
God  is  the  only  true  basis  of  solidity  and  perma¬ 
nence.  —  MJ  . 

Ver.  8.  A  fearful  expression  of  the  despair 
with  which  impiety  shall  at  last  end :  a  type  of 
the  anguish  of  the  lost  at  the  last  judgment. 

[Fausset  :  Surely  it  is  infinitely  better  to  prav 
to  Jesus  now  to  44  cover  ”our  transgressions  with 
the  blood  of  his  atonement,  than  through  neglect 
of  this  to  have  to  cry  to  the  mountains  at  last, 
44  Fall  on  us  and  cover  us.”  Our  prayer  to  Jesus, 
if  offered  in  faith  now,  shall  surely  be  heard ;  but 
irayer  to  the  mountains  then  shall  be  in  vain.  — 


er.  11.  Berlenbubgbr  Bible:  The  pride 
which  exalts  itself  and  does  not  fear  before  Him 


1  [The  Assyrian  monuments  show  that  it  was  8argon, 
tba  too  of  WuhMmmr,  who  destroyed  Samaria.  Tha  pas- 


saga  dtsd  above  aimplj  speaks  of  w  the  king  of  Assyria.”  — 
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who  it  the  God  of  the  whole  earth,  most  be  abased. 
O,  that  Ephraim  would  submit  himself  and  his 
neck  to  the  yoke  of  the  gentle  and  humble  Lamb  1 
Ver.  IS.  Bbblkitbubgbb  Bible  ;  When  a  man 
redeems  uncultivated  soil  he  restores  it  to  the  one 
to  whom  it  rightly  belongs.  For  he  is  the  only 
one  who  can  redeem  it.  We  have  received  from 
God  his  soil,  and  as  we  have  no  strength  to  make 
it  profitable,  it  remains  untilled.  But  as  soon  as 
God  sees  that  we  would  break  up  this  uncultivated 

Sound,  and  we,  feeling  our  inability,  seek  help  in 
im,  He  ploughs  it  Himself  with  tble  ploughshare 
of  the  cross.  Then  He  sows  righteousness  in  it, 
and  makes  it  fruitful  in  itself,  that  it  may  bear 
much  fruit  in  Christ. 

r Matthew  Henbt  :  Let  them  break  up  the 
fallow  ground ;  let  them  cleanse  their  hearts  from 


all  corrupt  affections  and  lusts  which  are  as  weeds 
and  thorns,  and  let  them  be  humbled  for  their  sins, 
and  be  of  a  broken  and  contrite  spirit  in  the  sense 
of  them ;  let  them  be  full  of  sorrow  and  shame 
at  the  remembrance  of  them,  and  prepare  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  divine  precepts,  as  the  ground  that  is 
ploughed  is  to  receive  the  seed  that  it  may  take 
root.  See  Jer.  iv.  3. 

Fausbet  :  Grace  used  well  is  rewarded  gratui¬ 
tously  with  more  grace.  —  M.J 

Ver.  13.  The  fruit  of  sin  is  ever  the  “  fruit  of 
lies.*’  For  sin  always  deceives  those  who  serve  it. 
Going  in  our  own  ways  and  trusting  to  human 
power  is  shown  especially  to  be  deceptive. 

[Fausset:  Only  when  we  mistrust  ourselves, 
ana  trust  in  the  Lord  and  his  righteousness  alone, 
are  we  safe,  justified,  and  blessed.  —  M.] 


m.  MERCY. 

Chapter  XL 

God  cannot  utterly  destroy  Israel ,  whom  He  has  always  loved,  though  they  have  so  basely 
requited  Him,  but  will  again  show  Mercy  unto  them. 

Chapter  XI.  1-11. 

1  When  Israel  was  a  youth,  then  I  loved  Him, 

And  out  of  Egypt  I  called  my  son. 

2  They  [the  Prophets]  called  them ;  so  (often)  they  turned  away  from  them ; 
They  sacrificed  to  the  Baals, 

They  burnt  incense  to  the  idol-gods. 

3  And  I  led  Ephraim  along,1 — 

He  took  them  *  upon  his  arm ;  — 

Yet  they  knew  not  that  I  healed  them. 

4  With  the  bands  of  a  man  I  drew  them, 

With  cords  of  love ; 

And  I  was  towards  them. 

As  those  that  would  raise  the  yoke-strap  over  their  jaws, 

And  I  reached  out  to  them  to  eat* 

5  They  will  not  return  to  the  land  of  Egypt, 

But  Assyria,4  it  is  their  king, 

For  they  refused  to  return. 

6  And  the  sword  goes  its  rounds  in  their  cities, 

And  destroys  their  bars  [defenses], 

And  devours  them  for  their  devices. 

7  And  my  people  incline  to  fall  away  from  me ; 8 
They  [the  Prophets]  call  them  (to  look)  upwards, 

All  together  they  refuse  to  raise  themselves. 

8  How  should  I  give  thee  up,  Ephraim  ? 

How  should  I  surrender  thee,  Israel  ? 

How  should  I  make  thee  like  Admah, 

Set  thee  like  Zeboim  ? 

My  heart  is  turned  within  me ; 

My  repentings  are  kindled  together. 

9  I  will  not  execute  the  fierceness  of  my  anger, 

I  will  not  again  destroy  Ephraim : 

For  I  am  God  and  not  man ; 
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In  the  midst  of  thee  is  a  Holy  One, 

And  I  will  not  come  in  wrath. 

10  They  will  follow  the  Lord  : 

Like  a  lion  He  will  roar ; 

Yea  He  will  roar,  and  children  from  the  sea  will  come  trembling  [hasten] ; 

11  Will  hasten  like  a  bird  from  Egypt, 

And  like  a  dove  from  Assyria  : 

Then  will  I  make  them  dwell  in  their  houses,  saith  Jehovah. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  8.  —  'FfoyiFl,  from  V'SHFl  “  V'lHH,  Hlphll  from  bin  :  to  make  to  walk,  to  lead,  oonstroed  with  b, 
[Comp.  Jer.  xft.  6 )  xxli.  16,  aad  eee  rfwald,  §  128’ a,  Green,  §  94  a.  The  oorreepondlng  Sjrrlao  (sharftl)  means :  to  mis¬ 
lead.  —  M.] 

1  Ver.  R  —  Dn|J  Instead  of  Dnjjb. 

5  Ver.  4.  —  usually  regarded  as  first  fat.  Hlphll,  from  71132,  instead  of  —  and  I  lnollned  myself.  Others 

It  to  be  an  adrerb :  softly,  gently.  T'bs  would  then  be  beet  oonneoted  with  it :  and  gently  towards  them,  I  gars 

them  food.  V^iWlhrVDHM. 

4  Ver.  6.  —  Is  adTenatire.  HPW1  emphasises  Assyria  in  oontrast  to  Egypt. 

6  Ver.  7.  —  The  suffix  is  here  used  in  a  subjective  sense  —  apostasy  from  me. 


EXBQBTICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Ver.  1 .  Jehovah  calls  to  mind  the  love  which 
He  had  displayed  to  Israel  ages  before.  Bnt  it  was 
rewarded  with  unfaithfulness,  and  they  must  be 
the  more  severely  punished.  See  Ex.  iv.  22  f.  Is¬ 
rael  was  Jehovah’s  first-born  son,  because  they  were 
chosen  as  the  people  of  his  inheritance.  Hence  the 
love  of  God,  which  redeemed  them  from  Egypt, 
in  order  to  give  to  their  fathers  the  Land  of  Prom¬ 
ise.  On  the  citation  of  this  passage  in  Matt  ii. 
15  f.,  see  the  Doctrinal  Section. 

Ver.  2.  They  called,  namely,  the  prophets. 

As  the  prophets  called,  so  0?)  they  refused  to 
listen  —  turned  away  from  thejr  (the  prophets’) 
face*  D^3,  see  ch.  ii.  15.  [Henderson  :  “  The 
use  of  the  verb :  to  call,  in  the  preceding  verse, 
suggested  the  Idea  of  the  subsequent  messages 
which  had  been  delivered  to  the  Israelites  by  t|ie 
prophets,  to  which  Hosea  now  appeals,  in  order  to 
contrast  with  the  means  which  had  been  employed 
for  their  reformation,  the  obstinate  character  of 
their  rebellion.”  —  M.] 

Ver.  3.  A  further  description  of  the  love  of 
God  displayed  towards  Israel,  chiefly  in  the  march 
through  the  wilderness.  He  took  them  upon  his 
anna.  The  sudden  transition  to  the  third  person 
is  to  be  explained  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
prophet  that  is  speaking  in  the  name  of  Jehovah/ 
and  that  this  can  therefore  easily  pass  over  into  a 
discourse  by  Jehovah.  Comp.  Deut.  L  81 ;  Ex.  xv. 
26,  for  the  same  thoughts. 

Ver.  4.  With  bands  of  a  man  =  such  as  those 
with  which  men,  especially  children,  would  be  led, 
opposed  to  ropes,  with  which  beasts  are  tied,  = 
cords  of  love  io  the  next  hemistich.  “  This  image 
leads  on  to  the  similar  one  of  the  yoke  laid  upon 
cattle  to  yoke  them  in  for  work.”  In  this  image 
gentle  treatment  is  implied  ;  for  comparison  is  made 
with  one  who  takes  the  yoke,  or  rather  the  strap 
with  which  it  is  secured,  and  which  passes  through 
the  mouth,  aud  draws  it  back  oyer  the  jaws  so  that 
the  animal  may  eat  conveniently.  Jehovah  in  his 
conduct  towards  Israel  is  like  such  a  gentle  master. 
Literally :  I  was  to  them  as  those  who  raise  the 


yoke  over  their  jaws.  But  the  opinion  of  Keil  is 
far-fetched,  who  thinks  that  there  is  a  definite  al¬ 
lusion  to  the  commands  laid  upon  the  people, 
which  God  had  made  light  for  them,  partly  by 
many  displays  of  his  mercy,  and  partly  by  the 
means  of  grace  in  their  religion.  The  tert,  comp. 
is  simply  the  gentleness,  the  kind  consideration 
shown  to  them  in  his  dealings  towards  them. 
[Though,  of  course,  this  general  reference  includes, 
with  other  manifestations  of  kindness,  the  special 
application  made  by  Keil.  For  the  construction 
and  rendering  of  the  last  clause,  see  the  Gram¬ 
matical  Note.  —  M.J 

Ver.  5.  They  shall  not  return  to  the  land  of 
Egypt.  An  apparent  contradiction  of  ch.  viii.  18  ; 
ix.  S.  But,  as  may  be  seen  there,  Egypt  is  in  those 
passages  only  a  type  of  the  land  of  bondage.  But 
here  Egypt  is  employed  in  the  literal  sense,  just  as 
in  ver.  I,  to  which  our  verse  alludes.  11  The  people 
of  Jehovah  shall  not  return  to  the  land  from  which 
I  He  called  them,  in  order  that  it  may  npt  seem  as 
though  the  design  of  the  exodus  and  the  march 
through  the  desert  were  frustrated  through  their 
impenitence.  Bnt  they  shall  enter  into  another 
bondage.”  To  return,  namely,  to  Jehovah. 

Ver.  6.  nblT],  from  b^,  to  describe  a  circle, 
to  move  in  a  circle,  as  it  were,  to  make  the  rounds ; 
spoken  of  a  sword  =  to  rage.  Their  bars,  the 
bars  of  the  strong  cities  =  their  gates.  These  will 
be  destroyed,  ana  the  cities  be  captured,  and  laid 
waste.  [Others,  as  Gesenius  and  Cowles,  take  the 
word  in  a  metaphorical  sense,  which  is  frequent : 
rulers,  defenders.  But  the  former  is  preferable,  as 
being  more  directly  connected  with  the  strong  cities. 

E.  V.  adopts  the  first  derived  sense  of  the  word  : 
branches.  Calvin,  following  the  same  view,  inter¬ 
preted  branches  as  =  villages,  the  branches  of  the 
cities.  In  this  he  is  followed  by  Fausset.  — M.] 

Ver.  7  returns  again  to  the  sin  of  the  people. 

is  here  used  intransitively :  hang  over,  to 
incline.  :  above  (comp.  viL  16).  They 

(the  prophets)  call  them.  here  probably 

intransitive  (the  strengthened  Kal)  =  raise  them¬ 
selves,  strive  to  rise.  [The  passage  may  be  thus 
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paraphrased:  “My  people  are  bent  on  turning 
away  from  me.  Though  the  prophets  call  upon  them 
to  look  above  (to  the  Most  High),  yet  with  one 
accord  they  refhse  to  raise  themselves  up.”  — M.] 
Ver.  8.  Still .  Jehovah  cannot  utterly  blot  out 
his  people.  The  love  with  which  He  has  loved 
them  still  endures  and  breaks  forth  strongly.  How 
could  I  give  thee  up,  etc.  This  is  still  at  first  a 
continuation  of  the  threatening.  Chastisement 
even  to  utter  destruction,  is  justified  =  how  I 
should,  how  just  it  would  be  to  give  thee  up  !  But 
with  this  expression  thus  justifying  the  punish¬ 
ment,  the  threatening  is  exhausted  and  satisfied. 
It  is  just  the  contemplation  of  the  great  measure 
of  the  suffering  which  would  reallv  be  deserved 
which  leads  to  the  feeling  that  such  punishment, 
however  justifiable,  cannot  be  executed)  and  that 
it  shall  be  restrained  =  I  should  do  this,  but  how 
terrible  it  would  be  1  no,  it  cannot  be.  Thus  the 
threatening  having  reached  its  climax,  brings  it¬ 
self  to  ita  end.  Others  translate :  bow  should  I  ? 
=  how  should  it  be  possible,  that,  etc.  ?  =  I  can¬ 
not  do  so.  But  then  there  is  no  transition  from 
ver.  7  to  ver.  8.  [This,  the  most  common  view, 
is  certainly  correct.  There  is  no  need  of  any 
intermediate  words  between  the  threatening  and 
the  relenting.  The  true  theory  with  regard  to 
the  relation  Detween  God  and  the  people  is  this, 
that  God  must  be  considered  as  all  the  time  melt¬ 
ing  with  love  towards  the  people  whom  He  must 
reject.  Hence  the  frequent  and  seemingly  unpre¬ 
pared  words  of  promise  in  the  book,  suddenly  ap¬ 
pearing  after  long  denunciations.  No  transition 
is  needed.  It  is  supplied  by  that  constant  yearn¬ 
ing  love  of  which  wrath  and  mercy  are  the  nega¬ 
tive  and  the  positive  poles.  The  other  view  has  to 
encounter  the  very  difficulty  which  it  seeks  to 
obviate.  For  the  transition  would  only  be  more 
abrupt  from  the  justification  of  extreme  punish¬ 
ment  to  its  abandonment;  and  the  difficulty  is 
greater,  because  such  transition  would  occur  in 
the  middle  of  a  verse,  and  not  with  the  beginning 
of  a  new  one.  —  M.]  Like  Admah,  —  like  Ze- 
boim :  comp.  Deut.  xxix.  22,  where  these  two  cities 
are  expressly  mentioned,  as  having  been  destroyed 
together  with  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  which  in 
Gen.  xix.  24  stand  alone.  My  heart  is  changed 
within  me  —  so  that  wrath  has  disappeared.  [For 

a  like  use  of  the  preposition  ^37,  comp.  Jer.  viii. 
18;  Ps.  xlii.  6, 12;  xliii.  5.  —  M.] 

Ver.  9.  I  will  not  return  to  destroy  Ephraim. 
“  After  my  heart  has  been  once  changed  with  the 
resolve  not  to  punish,  I  will  not  change  it  again.” 
This  is  supported  by  the  consideration  that  God  is 

God  and  not  a  changeable  man.  "^3731 :  *^37 
is  here  probably  =  glow,  heat  of  wrath.  *  [E.  V. 
has :  into  the  city,  which  would  have  been  *^372, 
and  which  gives  no  pertinent  sense.  This  render¬ 
ing  is  now  almost  universally  abandoned,  but  it  is, 
strange  to  say,  approved  by  Pusey  and  Fausset, 
the  latter  of  whom  speaks  of  the  other  translation 
as  held  “  needlessly.”  —  M.] 

Ver.  10.  The  consequence  of  the  lord's  com¬ 
passion  ;  He  will  call,  and  the  people,  following 
Him,  will  return  home  from  banishment.  They 
shall  go  after  the  Lord.  This  probably  involves 
both  the  changed,  converted  heart,  and  the  walking 
in  God’s  ways  thence  resulting.  Will  roar  like 
a  Hon.  The  point  of  comparison  is  not  the  terri¬ 
fying  influence  of  the  sound,  but  its  extent.  It 
reaches  far  and  near.  Thus  must  the  cry  be  when 
it  calls  the  people  to  their  restoration.  Or  is  it 


implied  that  these  displays  of  mercy  towards  Israel 
are  coupled  with  judgments  upon  the  heathen  ? 
Hosea  does  not  allude  to  this  elsewhere.  Trem¬ 
bling  will  be  a  consequence  of  this  call,  but  it  im- 

{>lies  chiefly  haste  united  with  anxiety  not  to  neg- 
ect  the  summons,  and  therefore  the  eagerness 
of  obedience.  Hence  also  the  comparison  with 
birds. 

Ver.  11.  From  the  sea  =  from  the  west,  as 
well  as  from  Egypt  and  Assyria.  The  notion  is : 
from  all  quarters  of  the  earth  (comp.  Is.  xi.  11). 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 


1.  Israel  became  “  God's  son,”  by  virtue  of  their 
being  chosen  as  God’s  peculiar  people,  according 
to  Ex.  iv.  22  f.  The  bestowal  of  this  privilege, 
confirmed  by  the  deliverance  from  Egypt,  and 
sealed  by  the  ratification  at  Sinai,  forms  the  first 
step  in  God’s  redemptive  work,  which  is  completed 
by  the  incarnation  of  his  Son  for  the  redemption 
of  the  world.  The  whole  development  and  lead¬ 
ing  of  Israel  as  God’s  people  terminate  upon 
Christ  not  as  though  Israel  were  begotten  as  the 
Son  of  God,  but  in  such  a  way  as  that  the  relation 
which  the  Lord  of  Heaven  and  earth  established 
and  preserved  between  Himself  and  this  people 
prepared  and  foreshadowed  the  union  of  God  and 
Man,  and  laid  the  way  for  the  Incarnation  of  his 
Son  by  training  this  people  as  a  vessel  of  the  Di¬ 
vine  mercy.  All  the  important  events  in  Israel's 
history  bore  upon  this,  and  thereby  became  types 
and  actual  prophecies  of  the  life  of  Him,  in  whom 
the  reconciliation  of  God  and  man  should  be  ef¬ 
fected,  and  the  union  of  God  with  the  human  race 
unfold  itself  as  a  Personal  Unity.  In  this  sense  is 
the  second  half  of  ver.  1  quoted  in  Matt.  ii.  15,  as 
a  prophecy  of  Christ  (Keil).  But  here  we  must 
stop.  The  further  remark  of  Keil,  in  justification 
of  the  reference  of  this  passage  to  Christ,  goes  too 
far  and  is  not  direct,  when  he  says  that  it  was  made 
“  because  the  residence  in  Egypt  and  the  leading 
out  from  it  had  the  same  significance  in  the  un¬ 
folding  of  Christ’s  life,  as  they  had  for  the  people 
of  Israel.  As  Israel  in  Egypt,  free  from  contact 
with  the  Canaanites,  grew  into  a  nation,  so  was 
the  child  Jesus  concealed  in  Egypt  from  the  en¬ 
mity  of  Herod.” 

2.  There  fs  here  presented  to  Israel  in  an  affect¬ 
ing  manner  the  love  with  which  God  had  assumed 
the  care  of  them  in  their  beginnings,  “  when  they 
were  still  young,”  and  made  them  what  they  were. 
And  such  love  is  represented  as  being  so  tender, 
all-considerate,  helpful,  and  advancing,  that  it  finds 
its  image  only  in  tne  love  of  a  father  or  mother  to 
a  child.  Jehovah  called  Israel  his  son  in  their 
early  days,  when  He  brought  them  out  of  Egypt. 
Ex.  iv.  22  f.  He  had  always  acted  towards  mem 
as  became  that  relation,  and  displayed  to  them  the 
love  of  a  father  toward  his  child,  even  his  young¬ 
est  child.  As  Jehovah's  love  and  faithfulness  to 
Israel  in  the  years  of  their  manhood  finds  its  fit¬ 
ting  symbol  only  in  the  love  and  faithfulness  of  a 
husband,  bo  his  love  and  care  of  Israel  in  their 
childhood  is  compared  with  the  solicitous,  tender  • 
love  of  a  father.  So  much  the  more  inexcusable 
then  is  the  conduct  of  Israel  towards  God,  the  op¬ 
position  which  they  displayed  towards  Him  from 
the  beginning.  This  base  ingratitude  character¬ 
ized  them  continuaUy,  and  does  also  in  the  present. 
Their  present  conduct  is  only  the  direct  continua¬ 
tion*  of  the  former.  Observe  the  description  of 
such  conduct  of  Israel  toward  their  God  in  ver.  2 : 
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idolatry  before  the  very  eyes  of  the  God  who  had 
displayed  such  love  to  them ;  ver.  7 :  failure  to  rec¬ 
oguise  God’s  purposes  of  salvation ;  see  also  vers. 
7,  9.  A  special  proof  of  Jehovah’s  love  was  the 
sending  of  the  prophets ;  they  call  the  people  up¬ 
wards  =  that  they  should  return  to  God,  but  they 
will  not  raise  themselves;  they  remain  below, 
averse  from  God. 

3.  No  wonder,  therefore,  if  a  people,  who  reward 
so  basely  and  mistake  the  love  of  God,  are  visited 
by  Him  with  the  severest  judgments  (comp.  vers. 
6,  8).  But  retributive  and  punitive  justice  finds 
in  our  Prophet,  as  we  may  satisfy  ourselves  in 
every  chapter,  where  accusation  and  threatening 
are  pealed  forth  incessantly,  such  appalling  expres¬ 
sion,  that  we  can  no  longer  decline  the  auestion : 
“Are  not  these  things  spoken  revengefully  1  is  it 
not  a  spirit  of  vindictiveness  that  has  inspired 
such  words  ?  ”  It  cannot  be  claimed  that  human 
revenge  bears  any  part  here,  for  it  is  not  the  offer¬ 
ing  of  personal  injuries  of  which  the  prophet  an¬ 
nounces  the  punishment,  but  he  is  indignant  in 
God’s  behalf,  over  Israel’s  sins  against  God,  and 
announces  their  punishment.  In  this,  moreover, 
it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  prophet  was  never 
a  mere  passive  organ  (as  the  mechanical  inspira¬ 
tion  theory  would  have  it)  of  the  prophetic  utter¬ 
ances,  that  his  own  faculties  certainly  were  not  at 
the  time  overborne,  but  were  elevated,  and  that 
these  announcements  of  judgment  in  the  midst  of 
a  ruined  generation  are  to  be  regarded  as  energic 
expressions  of  the  life  of  faith,  faith  in  the  Holy 
One  of  Israel.  On  the  other  hand,  the  subjec¬ 
tivity  of  the  pihphet  is  not  to  be  unduly  empha¬ 
sised,  as  though  his  purely  human  feelings  and 
emotions  were  really  the  source  of  these  threaten¬ 
ing!.  We  must  hold  to  the  truth  that  the  prophets 
were  heralds  of  that  which  was  revealed  to  them  by 
the  Spirit  of  God  (comp.  ch.  vi.  5),  and  that  their 
separate  efficiency  was  exerted  only  by  completely 
entering  by  faith  into  this  divine  revelation,  in  their 
affirmation  of  it  through  faith.  Bnt  the  auestion 
then  assumes  this  form:  Though  the  Prophet 
himself  does  not  merit  the  reproach  of  a  selfish 
spirit,  should  not  this  reproach  so  much  the  rather 
mil  upon  God  Himself)  whose  (conscious)  organ 
the  prophet  was  ?  But  it  is  evident  that  the  retri¬ 
bution  announced  is  to  be  sent  in  a  spirit  of  strict 
justice;  it  is  to  be  a  punishment  of  sin  justly  de¬ 
served.  The  punishment  is  closely  related  to  the 
rins  rebuked,  and  in  close  connection  with  them ; 
it  is  punishment  and  not  vengeance,  which  usu¬ 
ally  exceeds  the  measure  of  desert.  But  certainly 
we  are  not  merely  to  trace  back  these  threatenings 
to  a  dead  law  of  just  recompense ;  the  punishment 
is  not  merely  in  accordance  with  the  moral  order 
of  the  world,  according  to  which  sin  is  followed  by 
its  own  punishment.  It  is  a  personal  action,  as 
certainly  as  the  infliction  and  the  threatenings  pro¬ 
ceed  from  a  personal  God.  And  thus  the  course  of 
action  is  not  and  cannot  be  unaccompanied  by  per¬ 
sonal  “  vd0o t”  or  feeling.  But  this  feeling  is  the 
emotion  of  love,  love  grieved,  vilely  disowned  and  re¬ 
jected.  It  ft  true  that  it  must  be  angry,  that  it  can¬ 
not  be  content  without  being  reciprocated,  bnt  must 
be  most  intimately  stirred  op,  and  the  greater,  the 
more  deeply  seated  it  is,  the  more  it  seeks  the  good 
of  its  object,  the  more  conscious  it  is  that  it  has 
neglected  nothing,  and  has  been  to  blame  in  noth¬ 
ing.  For  this  very  reason  the  punishment  assumes 
the  appearance  of  revenue,  and  even  wears  its  gar¬ 
ments,  while  in  troth  it  is  only  sin  that  is  meeting 
with  its  deserved  punishment  according  to  an  inner 
necessity,  and  not  as  the  consequence  of  arbitrary 


passion.  And  as  this  love  of  God  is  unselfish  and 
pure  and  seeks  only  the  good  of  its  object,  so  this 
“  revenge  ”  of  God  bears,  so  to  speak,  its  correc¬ 
tive,  that  is,  its  aim  in  itself.  The  threatening 
has,  then,  a  fearfully  wide  range,  and  is  uttered 
with  a  violence  which  has  something  painful  in  it, 
since  the  Holy  God,  free,  on^  his  part,  from  all 
blame  and  neglect,  appears  against  the  sinner, 
upon  whom  alone  the  responsibility  lies.  But  He 
does  not  simply  display  his  anger;  He  does  not 
cease  to  love.  His  wrath  does  not  find  its  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  itself  by  the  punishment  or  destruction  of 
the  unfaithful  lovea  one.  Actual  destruction, 
which  vengeance  would  demand,  is  never  under¬ 
taken.  In  the  background  of  the  threatenings 
stands  the  full  and  flowing  stream  of  love  in  assur¬ 
ances  of  mercy  and  compassion,  wl\ich,  though 
made  in  expectation  that  the  people  will  return, 
are  yet  made  before  such  return  takes  place,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  that  end.  How  little 
the  Ldw,  though  proceeding  from  God’s  well-inten¬ 
tioned  love  towards  Israel,  realized  its  aim,  is  man¬ 
ifest  ;  Israel  had  completely  broken  the  covenant 
founded  upon  it,  and  instead  of  showing  them¬ 
selves  to  be  worthy  of  the  promises  attached  to  it, 
only  rendered  them  selves  amenable  to  the  curse, 
which  they  must  bear  unto  the  uttermost.  Thus 
love  appears  in  the  form  of  free  grace,  compassion¬ 
ating  the  nnworthy  and  coming  forth  to  meet 
them,  so  leading  to  the  stand-point  of  the  New 
Covenant  Hence  all  these  promises,  rising  up  be¬ 
hind  the  severe  threatenings  of  judgment,  are 
rightly  to  be  regarded  as  Messianic,  even  though 
they  are  not  outwardly  marked  as  such.  That  an 
actual  annihilation  of  Israel  is  not  intended,  but 
that  the  prediction  of  punishment — thus  reveal¬ 
ing  its  origin  in  pure  love  which  thinks  of  its  ob¬ 
ject  alone,  and  thus  being  distinguished  from  all 
self-avenging —  halts  before  the  last  step  is  reached, 
has  notably  been  clearly  expressed  already  by  the 
Prophet  in  his  reference  to  the  “  remnant A  that  is 
still  left  It  finds  in  onr  chapter  also  its  clear  expres¬ 
sion  in  ver.  8.  Jehovah  could  and  should  give  up 
Israel  like  Adm&h  and  Zeboim  (not  merely  destroy 
the  kingdom,  deliver  it  over  to  Assyria),  but  Ho 
will  not  do  so ;  and  just  when  the  threatening 
reaches  its  height,  the  assurance  of  fullest  mercy 
breaks  forth,  and  is  expressed  beautifully  in  vers. 
8-11.  If  God’s  love  in  the  beginning  of  his  inter¬ 
est  in  Israel  was  something  great  and  exalted  (vers. 
1-4),  it  is  something  greater  now,  as  being  in  the 
form  of  compassion  (vers.  9,  10),  in  which  He 
refuses  to  give  up  his  people,  all  unworthy  as  they 
had  become  of  the  love  He  had  shown  them  (comp, 
ver.  11).  A  return  to  Jehovah  is  then  announced 
as  the  fruit  of  this  compassion,  and  the  removal  of 
the  state  of  subjection  to  punishment  by  a  restora¬ 
tion  to  the  inheritance  <  they  bad  trifled  away  is 
promised  as  its  manifestation.  No  further  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  future  deliverance  is  as  yet  given. 

4.  As  to  the  fulfillment  of  this  promise,  see  the 
remarks  on  chs,  i.  and  ii.  It  may  suffice  to  repeat 
here  that  we  are  not  to  hold  to  any  fulfillment 
which  would  contradict  the  actual  course  of  God’s 
revelation.  Hence  we  mast  not  think  of  a  future 
return  of  the  external  Israel  into  their  own  land 
from  Assyria,  if  it  were  only  from  the  considera¬ 
tion  that  Assyria  exists  no  longer,  and  Israel  is  no 
longer  in  bondage  to  such  a  nation,  and  we  cannot 
take  the  one  (Israel,  the  Holy  Land,  the  return) 
as  literal,  and  the  other  (Assyria,  captivity)  as  fig¬ 
urative.  We  must  mthersay,  from  tne  stand-point 
of  the  fulfillment  of  the  Ola  Testament,  s.  a,  from 
the  stand-point  of  the  New  Testament,  and  in  ac- 
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cordance  with  the  actual  course  of  events :  the 
compassionate  mercy  of  God  towards  his  faithless 
people,  which  the  Prophet  sees  win  the  victory  over 
wrath,  has  been  revealed  in  Christ  —  but  still  as 
being  far  greater  than  be  sees  it ;  what  is  dear  to 
him  is  only  the  <nc <&  of  that  which  in  Christ  ha9 
actually  occurred,  and  what  is  still  going  on,  in 
the  forgiveness  of  sin  and  deliverance  from  its 
curse  through  free  grace.  The  Prophet  hopes  for 
this  in  behalf  of  his  people  Israel*  but  only  because 
they  are  God's  people.  But  it  will  be  true  of  all  who 
shall  become  Goers  people  too,  even  though  they 
be  not  of  Israel ;  they  will  experience  this  compas¬ 
sionate  favor  of  God,  which  is  essentially  identical 
with  the  love,  in  which  God  has  chosen  to  Him¬ 
self  a  people  (from  the  nations),  and  completes  it 
so  that  it  realizes  its  purpose  in  spite  of  the  breach 
of  the  covenant  on  the  part  of  men,  manifested  in 
opposition  to  the  Law  and  apostasy  from  God. 
The  voice  of  mercy,  which  shall  resound  so  pow¬ 
erfully,  and  towards  which  those  hasten  who  stand 
under  God's  judgment,  has  reached  far  and  wide 
through  the  Gospel,  and  will  again  be  sounded 
forth,  when  Christ  shall  gather  his  own  from  all 
ends  of  the  earth,  and  portion  out  to  them  the 
everlasting  inheritance  which  they  had  forfeited 
by  sin. 

HOMLL1T1CAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Ver.  1.  Thou  also  hast  experienced  such  love 
of  God  from  thy  childhood's  years,  in  temporal 
and  yet  more  in  spiritual  things.  This  love  or  God 
is  an  incontestable  truth.  It  is  as  important  as  it 
is  necessary  to  be  reminded  of  it  continually. 

Rirger:  God  delights  to  trace  back  in  his 
Word  and  in  man's  conscience  everything  to  its 
first  beginning. 

[Fausbet:  God,  by  sending  the  Spirit  of  his 
Son  into  the  hearts  of  his  people  (Gal.  iv.  6)  as 
the  spirit  of  adoption,  calls  them  his,  while  they 
are  still  in  the  Egypt  of  this  world.  Indeed  He 
separates  them  to  Himself  from  the  womb,  and 
calls  them  by  his  grace,  as  He  did  Paul  (Gal.  i.  15. 
—  M.] 

Ver.  2.  Rieger  :  God  is  ever  calling  men  back 
to  their  first  love :  but  one  goes  to  his  farm,  an¬ 
other  to  his  merchandise,  and  most  to  their  world¬ 
ly  idols. 


Ver.  3.  God's  condescension  to  all  our  needs. 
He  knows  our  weakness  and  treats  us  accordingly. 
We  must  be  led  along  and  taken  by  the  arm; 
else  we  do  not  advance,  but  stumble  and  fall  every 
moment. 

Ver.  4.  Starke:  God  throws  over  us  the 
cords  of  love  even  to  day,  when  He  calls  us  through 
the  preaching  of  his  Word,  gives  us  his  sacra* 
roents,  promises  and  supplies  us  with  every  good 
thing,  and  visits  us  with  precious  afflictions  :  so  we 
would  pray  that  God  would  draw  us  further  still 
after  Himself. 

Rieger  :  God  directs  us  according  to  our  weak¬ 
ness  and  the  riches  of  his  love.  And  when  He 
must  press  us  with  a  yoke,  He  gives  us  something 
with  it  that  helps  us  to  bear  it,  and  leaves  us  at 
least  food  and  clothing.  And  He  would  warn  us 
against  falling  back  in  our  pride  upon  our  own 
help,  and  neglecting  to  wait  for  his  counsel.  But  as 
Israel  was  always  inclined  to  turn  again  to  Egypt, 
and  would  seek  help  there  against  God’s  judg. 
ments,  so  does  self-sufficient  man  always  act,  re¬ 
sorting  to  everything  rather  than  submit  to  the 
counsel  of  God. 

[Fausset  :  The  Son  of  God  becomes  man,  in 
order  to  draw  men  as  such  by  the  cords  of  sym¬ 
pathy,  as  partaking  of  a  common  nature  with  us. 
His  bands  of  love  sit  so  lightly  on  those  who  wear 
them  that  they  are  no  hindrance  to  us  in  enjoying 
all  that  is  really  good  for  us,  and  which  God  has  so 
richly  laid  before  us.  —  M.l 

Ver.  7.  We  are  called  upwards  continually  : 
and  yet  we  will  not  go  1  All  calling  upward  is 
then  in  vain  !  Our  flesh  draws  us  'downwards  like 
a  weight  of  lead,  and  neutralizes  the  drawings  of 
the  Spirit  upwards. 

Vers.  8,  9.  Starke  :  God  is  disposed,  when 
angry,  quite  differently  from  men.  Men  are  intent 
upon  veugeance,  but  God  upon  reconciliation. 

Rieger:  The  thought  that  we  have  to  do  with 
God  and  not  with  man,  makes  it  often  difficult  to 
our  terrified  conscience,  to  seek  and  believe  in  the 
forgiveness  of  sins.  But  this  is  merely  a  motive  to 
the  divine  magnanimity  to  bestow  richer  favors 
upon  us. 

f Matthew  Henry  :  Those  who  submit  to  the 
influence  may  take  the  comfort  of  God's  holi¬ 
ness.] 


B.  SECOND  DISCOURSE. 
Chapters  XII.-XIV. 

I.  Accusation. 
Chapter  XIL 


1 


2 


Ephraim  has  surrounded  me  with  lies, 

And  the  house  of  Israel  with  deceit : 

And  Judah  still  vacillates  with  God, 

With  the  faithful  holy  One.1 

Ephraim  feeds  upon  the  wind  and  pursues  the  east’ wind  ; 
Every  day  it  increases  violence  and  lying, 

And  they  make  a  covenant  with  Assyria, 

And  oil  [as  a  gift]  is  carried  to  Egypt. 
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•  3  Jehovah  has  a  contest  with  Judah 

And  (He  has)  to  punish  Jacob  according  to  his  ways, 
According  to  his  works  he  will  reward  him. 

4  In  the  womb  he  seized  his  brother  by  the  heel, 

And  in  his  (manly)  vigor  he  strove  with  God. 

5  He  wrestled  against  the  angel  and  prevailed, 

He  wept  and  made  supplication  unto  Him : 

He  found  him  in  Bethel  and  then  He  spoke  with  us.* 

6  And  Jehovah,  God  of  Hosts, 

Jehovah  is  his  memorial  (name). 

7  And  thou,  turn  thou  unto  thy  God, 

Observe  mercy  and  justice, 

And  wait  upon  thy  God  continually ! 

8  Canaan  —  in  his  hand  (are)  the  balances  of  deceit : 

He  loveth  to  oppress. 

9  And  Ephraim  says  :  surely  I  have  become  rich, 

I  have  found  wealth  for  myself 

All  my  gains  shall  not  discover  transgression  *  in  me, 
Which  (would  be)  sin. 

10  Yet  I,  Jehovah,  am  thy  God, 

From  the  land  of  Egypt, 

Still  I  make  thee  dwell  in  tents, 

As  in  the  day  of  the  Feast  (of  Tabernacles). 

11  And  I  spoke  to  the  prophets, 

And  multiplied  visions, 

And  through  the  prophets  gave  similitudes. 

12  Is  not  Gilead  iniquity  ? 

Surely  they  have  become  wickedness. 

In  Gilgal  they  sacrifice  bulls, 

Their  sacrifices  also  are  like  heaps  4 
On  the  furrows  of  the  field. 

13  And  Jacob  fled  to  the  fields  of  Aram, 

And  Israel  served  for  a  wife*  and  for  a  wife  kept  (sheep). 

1 4  And  Jehovah  led  Israel  from  Egypt  by  a  prophet, 

And  by  a  prophet  was  it  guarded. 

15  Ephraim  has  provoked  bitter  anger ; 6 
He  [God]  will6  leave  his  blood  upon  him, 

And  will  return  to  him  his  disgrace. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

1  v«r.  L  —  C'ttfVTf? :  is  an  intenslr«  plural  [plural  of  m^ecty],  like  O'nbjtf,  and  therefor*  oonpled  with  a  ring, 
[comp.  Pa.  vii.  ‘10]. 

p  Var.  6.  —  JOtpT.  Aqoila,  Theodotion,  Symmaehtts,  Syr.  et  al.  render :  with  him,  aa  If  they  had  read 
Bat  there  is  no  variety  of  reading  in  the  MSS.  For  the  propriety  of  the  reading  in  the  Text.,  oomp.  the  Ixagedeal  Re- 

S  Ter.  9.  —  ie  perhaps  employed  as  a  word-play  upon  the  preoeding 
«  Ter.  11  —  O'ba,  a  word-play  with  bjbl. 

4  Var.  15.  —  DvTPp.Tl  is  hers  need  as  an  adverb.  [Comp.  Green,  §  174,  Sc. 

[•  Var.  16.  —  Is  thesntyeetof  a*  well  aa  of  n'CT.  — M.] 


XXBGXTIOAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Ver.  1.  Ephraim  has  surrounded  me  with 
lying.  Israel's  conduct  towards  Jehovah  was  ly¬ 
ing  and  deceit.  He  reckoned  upon  attachment 
and  fidelity,  and  might  well  do  so,  as  being  their 


rightful  Lord.  Bat  instead  of  this  they  tarn 
away  from  Him  and  to  idols,  and  seek  help  in  the 
heathen,  and  not  in  God.  They  surrounded  Him : 
it  was  no  isolated  act ;  it  was  the  general  prac¬ 
tice  ;  He  was  treated  so  by  all  Israel.  Yl.  The 
meaning  is  uncertain.  The  word  occurs  only  be- 
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■ides  in  Gen.  xxvii.  40;  Ps.  lv.  3;  Jer.  ii.  31. 
Probably  =  rove  about,  vacillate,  therefore :  and 
Judah  vacillates  still  with  God  =  does  not  re¬ 
main  faithful  to  Him.  Others  see  here  rather  a 
commendation  of  Judah,  and  take  T P  =  HTI, 
to  tread  down,  subdue :  prevails  still  with  God. 
Lowe  accordingly  explains  the  last  hemistich  dif¬ 
ferently  from  the  usual  method.  He  joins 

also  to  and  translates :  faithful  towards 

the  Holy  One*.  The  connection  of  the  clauses 
might  justify  such  a  view.  But  such  a  contrast 
between  Judah  and  Ephraim,  in  which  Judah  is 
as  strongly  commended  as  Ephraim  is  accused  of 
unfaithfulness,  is  hardly  suitable  here.  Jehovah 
has  a  controversy  with  Judah  (ver.  3),  comp.  iv. 
1 ;  not  to  speak  of  the  character  and  course  of 
conduct  ascribed  to  Judah  in  x.  11 ;  v.  5, 10,  12, 
13,  14.  Judah  is  indeed  differently  characterized 
from  Israel,  but  the  difference  lies  in  the  term: 
vacillate.  It  could  not  be  said  that  the  former 
was  firm  and  faithful.  The  two  words  are  there¬ 
fore  to  be  taken  together  =  the  faithful  holy  One. 
God  is  called  holy  in  strong  contrast  to  the  con¬ 
duct  of  Judah. 

Ver.  2.  rrn  an  image  of  nothingness,  vanity, 

Q'T? :  oast  wind,  a  hot  wind  coming  from  the 
Arabian  desert,  which  (fries  up  everything  in  its 
course.  [Comp.  Job  xxvii.  21 .  See  the  appendix 
to  Delitzsch  on  Job.  —  M.]  As  in  the  case  of 

rrn,  the  destructive,  and  not  merely  the  unprofit¬ 
able,  is  here  the  tert.  comp.  The  second  member 
thus  probably  contains  an  inference  from  the  first 
=*  because  Ephraim  loves  what  is  vain,  it  pursues 
-—certainly  without  meaning  it  —  that  which  en¬ 
tails  destruction.  Lying  and  violenoe,  probably 
towards  their  neighbors,  especial  lv  if  we  compare 
ver.  7,  where  they  are  admonished  to  preserve 
mercy  and  justice.  Bear  oil  to  Egypt,  namely, 
as  a  gift,  in  order  to  win  the  alliance  of  Egypt ; 
comp.  2  Kings  xvii.  4.  At  one  time  help  is  sought 
in  Egypt  against  Assyria,  and  at  another  in  As¬ 
syria  against  Egypt. 

Ver.  3.  Jehovah  has  a  contest  =  has  sins  to 
.reprove;  comp.  iv.  1.  This  time  the  controversy 
.Is  with  Judah.  In  distinction  from  Judah,  Jacot> 
.denotes,  as  in  x.  11,  the  kingdom  of  the  Ten 
Tribes,  Israel.  The  name  Jacob  forms  a  tran¬ 
sition  to  the  allusion  to  the  patriarch  Jacob  (vers. 
.4,51. 

Vers.  4,  5.  In  the  womb,  etc.  Jacob  was  to 
fbe  a  type  of  his  descendants  by  his  struggling  for 
.the  birth-right,  And  his  wrestling  with  God  in 
which  he  prevailed  through  prayer  and  supplica¬ 
tion.  That  Jacob’s  conduct  is  not  held  up  here 
.to  the  people  as  a  warning  example  of  canning 
and  deceit,  but  as  one  of  earnest  striving  aftet*  the 
rbirth-right  and  its  blessings,  is  apparent  from  the 
wrestling  with  God  mentioned  in  the  second  mem- 
iber  of  the  verse  (comp.  Gen.  xxxii.  23-29).  The 
(two  members  of  the  verse  form  a  close  parallel  and 
.at .the  same  time  a  climax  —  4  a:  in  the  womb; 
A  hi  in  manhood ;  4  a :  bnt  seizes  the  heel,  a 
-secret,  indeed,  not  an  open  straggle  as  was  only 
,po8sible  in  the  womb,  bnt  4  6;  he  wrestled,  in  the 
full  sense;  4  a:  with  his  brother;  4  6;  with  God. 
These  is  something  also  in  the  two  names  chosen, 
which  also  indicate  a  climax :  Jacob  from  seizing 
the  heel,  and  the  more  honored  name  Israel  from 
.wrestling  with  God.  The  struggle  with  God  is 
duore  particularly  described  in  ver.  5.  God  ap¬ 


peared  to  him  in  the  form  of  an  angel.  *s 

taken  from  Gen.  xxxii.  39.  He  wept  and  prayed 
to  him.  These  words  indicate  the  nature  of  the 
conflict,  the  weapons  with  which  be  conquered. 
At  Bethel  he  found  him.  At  the  very  place 
where  idolatry  and  moral  corruption  prevail,  Jacob 
fonnd  God.  This  shows  the  issue  of  the  conflict, 
and  allndes  to  Gen.  xxxv.  9  ff.,  where  God  be¬ 
stowed  upon  Jacob  his  name  Israel  and  renewed 
the  promise  of  blessing.  And  then  He  spoke 
with  us,  namely,  with  Jacob;  what  God  then 
promised  to  Jacob  applies  to  us,  his  children.  The 
mention  of  the  bonflict  with  God  and  especially 
its  issue,  in  ver.  5,  show  clearly  that  Jacob  is  not 
here  referred  to  as  a  warning  example  of  deceit, 
but  that  something  typical  is  discovered  in  his  ac¬ 
tion.  See  the  Doctrinal  remarks. 

Ver.  6  then  more  specially  marks  the  God  who 
spoke,  as  Jehovah,  God  of  Hosts,  —  scarcely  with¬ 
out  the  design  of  placing  Him,  the  only  true  God, 
in  contrast  to  the  gods  now  worshipped  in  Bethel. 
While  God  is  specially  designated  Jehovah,  in  view 
of  his  revelation  of  Himself  to  Israel,  He  is  called 
“  God  of  Hosts  ”  to  show  his  supreme  exaltation. 
And  Israel  coaid  prefer  idols  to  such  a  God  as 
this !  [The  second  member  of  the  verse  :  Jeho¬ 
vah  (is)  his  memorial,  means  that  Jehovah  is 
the  name  by  which  Israel  was  to  remember  Him. 
Corap.  Ex.  lii.  15  ;  Ps.  cxxxv.  13.  —  M.] 

Ver.  7.  For  this  reason  Ephraim  is  exhorted  to 
return  to  this  God,  an  admonition  farther  ex¬ 
plained  in  the  words  which  follow :  observe 
mercy  and  justice,  and  wait  upon  God  continu¬ 
ally.  Israel  is  now  far  from  doing  this. 

Vers.  8,  9.  This  passage  again  begins  with  a 
description  of  the  sinful  conduct  of  Israel,  which 
is  made  incisively  by  calling  Israel  Canaan,  with 
an  allusion  also  to  the  appellative  signification  of 
the  word  :  merchant.  They  are  like  a  dishonest 
merchant,  who  aims  to  become  rich  by  deceit,  from 
which  results  the  oppression  of  the*  poor.  This 
deceit  is  not  to  be  taken  out  of  its  literal  sense,  as 
in  ver.  1  (of  idolatry  as  deceit  practiced  towards 
God),  but  is  according  to  the  context  to  be  under¬ 
stood  literally.  The  very  opposite  is  practiced  of 
that  which  is  required  in  ver.  7,  mercy  and  justice. 

pV*  here  =  means.  =  the  results  of  labor. 

No  injustice  which  would  be  sin  =  would  en¬ 
tail  punishment.  In  all  his  labor  they  would  not 
be  able  to  discover  anything  worthy  of  punish¬ 
ment. 

Ver.  10.  God  reminds  the  deluded  and  pre¬ 
sumptuous  Ephraim  (in  order  to  bring  home  to 
it  the  folly  and  injustice  of  its  insolent  speeches), 
how  He  had  been  its  benefactor  since  leaving 
Egypt,  and  had  led  it  hitherto  as  a  Father,  as 
once  He  had  done  in  the  wilderness.  **  Not  merely 
during  the  forty  years  wandering  through  the  des¬ 
ert  had  the  people  enjoyed  the  wondrous  protec¬ 
tion  of  their  God;  even  now  —  —  they  still 

experienced  his  mercy.  The  expression  *  dwelling 
in  tents’  accordingly  alludes  not  merely  to  the 
privations  and  toils  of  the  temporaiy  wanderings 
in  the  wilderness,  but  also  specially  to  the  abun¬ 
dant  blessings  of  God  in  tno  present  (comp.  2 

Kings  xiii.  5).”  "TjiO  =  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles. 
As  in  the  days  of  the  feast  =  as  the  yearly  dwell¬ 
ing  in  tents  in  a  literal  sense  at  the  Feast  calls  to 
mind  that  protection  afforded  them  in  the  desert. 
Others  take  the  dwelling  in  tents  to  be  a  threat. 
But  this  does  not  suit  the  beginning  of  the  verse. 
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which  is  an  allusion  to  a  deed  of  divine  mere/ 
(comp.  xiii.  4). 

Ver.  II  condnaes  to  call  to  mind  what  God  had 
done  to  Israel,  b? :  “  because  the  divine  revela¬ 
tion,  descending  from  heaven,  reached  to  the 
prophets”  (Keil).  I  spoke:  probably  a  general 
reference,  specified  in  the  following  clauses.  — 

to  compare,  to  use  figurative  language. 
[Henderson  :  “  In  such  language,  including  met- 
aphor,  allegory,  comparison,  prosopopoeia,  apos¬ 
trophe,  hyperbole,  etc.,  the  prophets  abound. 
They  accommodated  themselves  to  the  capacity 
and  understanding  of  their  hearers  by  couching 
the  high  and  important  subjects  of  which  they 
treated  under  the  imagery  of  sensible  objects,  and 
Invested  them  with  a  degree  of  life  and  energy 
which  could  only.be  resisted  by  an  obstinate  de¬ 
termination  not  to  listen  to  religious  instruction. 
— M.] 

Vcr.  12*  The  intermediate  thought  is  probably : 
all  was  vain;  Israel  apostatized  from  his  God. 
Therefore  the  punishment  must  come.  “  Gilead 
and  Gilgal  represented  the  two  parts  of  the  north¬ 
ern  kingdom.  Gilead  the  eastern,  GiJgal  the 

western.”  CN  is  difficult  here.  “  When  ”  is  un¬ 
suitable.  Hence  it  is  probably  to  be  taken  as  an 
interrogative  particle :  Is  not  Gilead,  etc.  Gilead 

is  here  called  1XJ,  directly  (vi.  8,  a  city  of  those 
who  work  iniquity) ;  worthlessness,  iniquity.  T[M 

yea,  surely  =  altogether.  parallel  with 

The  moral  ruin  has  its  counterpart  in  the  physical 
a  become  a  nothing,  be  annihilated.  [It  is  better 
to  take  both  words  as  relating  to  moral  corrup¬ 
tion  :  iniquity,  evil.  The  expressions  are  virtu¬ 
ally  synonymous,  and  the  com  bination  is  inten¬ 
sive.  —  M.]  accusative,  not :  to  the  bulls. 

This  sacrifice  was  no  sin  in  itself,  but  it  was  so  as 
being  done  in  Gilgal  in  honor  of  the  idols.  See 
iv.  15 ;  ix.  15. 

Vers.  13,  14.  The  great  deeds  of  God  for  Israel 
are  once  more  referred  to,  the  ancient  times  being 
again  recalled.  There  is  again  an  allusion  to 
Jacob,  and  as  vers.  4,  5  referred  to  his  actions,  so 
here  we  have  his  misfortunes,  his  humiliation ;  how 
he  had  to  take  to  flight,  serve  for  a  wife,  and  that 
by  keepiug  sheep.  We  are  then  to  supply :  And 
jet  I  have  guarded  and  blessed  him.  To  this 
then  would  follow  in  ver.  14,  a  further  example  of 
God’s  care.  But  more  probably  ver.  14  is  to  be 
taken  together  with  ver.  13,  and  then  is  seen  in 
that  servitude  of  the  progenitor  the  beginning 
of  the  bondage  of  his  immediate  descendants  in 
Egypt.  The  sense  would  then  be  :  and  how  has 
God  concerned  Himself  for  Israel  (in  the  name  Is¬ 
rael  the  person  of  Jacob  and  the  nation  would  be 
united),  and  defended  them !  Comp.  Deut.  xxvi. 
5  It,  where  the  bondage  in  Egypt  i$  connected  im¬ 
mediately  with  Jacob  and  even  with  his  flight  to 
Mesopotamia.  By  a  prophet :  The  greatness  of 
God’s  deeds  is  still  more  clearly  shown :  God 
raised  up  and  employed  a  prophet  specially  for 
this  object.  If  vers.  13  and  14  are  taken  together, 

’Ttptjfo  perhaps  alludes  to  ver.  14 ;  from 

protecting  he  came  to  be  protected.  It  is  also  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  second  ^5^9  forms  a  contrast  to 

the  second  one  being  a  mark  of  humili¬ 

ation,  the  other  of  exaltation. 

Ver.  15.  Instead  of  acknowledging  what  God 


had  done  to  the  nation,  and  thanking  Him  there¬ 
for  humbly  (which  according  to  Dent.  xxvi.  5 
ff.,  was  to  be  done  by  the  yearly  offering  of  the 
first-fruits),  Ephraim  bitterly  excited  God’s  anger. 

Therefore  the  Lord  would  punish  them.  = 

his  blood-gniltiness.  to  leave  alone,  opposite 

to  taking  awa]r  or  forgiving.  His  disgrace,  prob¬ 
ably  that  which  Israel  casts  upon  God. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 


The  way  in  which  Jacob  is  mentioned  in  this 
chapter  is  peculiar.  In  vers.  4, 5  mention  is  made 
of  two  events  recorded  in  Genesis :  that  which, 
according  to  Gen.  xxv.  26,  he  did  in  seizing  his 
brother’s  heel  in  the  womb,  and  that  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Gen.  xxxii.  24,  he  did  as  a  man.  These 
two  are  placed  in  mutual  relation :  and  the  expres¬ 
sions  which  describe  them  are  clearly  parallel. 
Moreover  they  form  a  climax.  They  were  anal¬ 
ogous  ;  but  the  second  was  an  essential  advance 
upon  the  first  (as  really  as  manhood  is  an  advance 
upon  pre-natal  existence).  Hence  the  first  is 
only  briefly  indicated;  forms  only  the  starting- 
point.  The  stress  is  laid  upon  the  second,  upon 
which  the  discourse  dwells  longer  (ver.  5).  If  it 
should  excite  surprise  that  just  these  two  events 
should  be  made  prominent  and  compared  as  they 
are  here,  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  Genesis 
the  two  names  of  the  patriarch  are  said  to  have 
been  connected  with  them,  and  in  such  a  way  as 
that  the  second  is  an  advance  upon  the  first.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  we  can  briefly  indicate  the  meaning  of 
this  reference  to  Jacob  thus :  He  who  was  a  Jacob 
(holder  of  the  heel)  even  in  his  mother’s  womb, 
became  afterwards  in  his  manhood  an  Israel,  a 
wrestler  with  God.  The  former  was,  so  to  speak, 
the  beginning  of  the  latter ;  the  latter  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  former.  The  Prophet  sees  in  the  rec¬ 
ord  of  that  seizing  of  the  heel,  something  signifi¬ 
cant,  namely,  an  allusion  to  the  precedence  wnicb 
Jacob,  although  the  second-bom  *ar&  <pv<riy,  should 
have,  by  the  free  elective  favor  of  God,  over  the 
first-bom  who  by  nature  had  the  preeminence; 
that  he  received  the  divine  promises,  and  even  that 
the  action  was  regarded  as  an  (unconscious)  striv¬ 
ing  of  the  embryo  itself  after  the  possession  of 
that  which  the  divine  favor  had  in  store  for  it. 
Then  what  the  embryo  did  unconsciously  br 
struggling,  as  it  were,  for  the  possession  of  the  di¬ 
vine  promise,  the  man  did  consciously  with  higher 
powers  by  wrestling  with  God  Himself.  The 
Prophet  evidently  regards  the  possession  of  the 
divine  promises  as  the  end  and  object  of  the  con¬ 
flicts.  Having  striven  after  it  in  his  mother’s 
womb,  he  gained  it  from  God  as  a  man.  Ver.  5 
shows  how  the  Prophet  understood  this  struggle 
with  God,  or  what  ne  regarded  as  its  essence :  it 
was  humble  but  persistent  supplication,  showing 
how  nearly  the  matter  lay  to  his  heart.  This 
wrestlingin  prayer  had  the  desired  result :  he  pre¬ 
vailed.  The  Prophet  finds  the  proof  of  this  in 
Gen.  xxxv.  9  if.  Fof  there  in  Bethel,  Jacob  not 
only  had  his  name  Israel  confirmed,  bat  the  prom¬ 
ise  was  given,  which  declared  him  to  be  the  chosen 
of  God :  “  He  spoke  with  Him.”  But  the  Prophet 
says  :  “  with  us.”  This  shows  that  Jacob,  in  vers. 
4,  5,  does  not  mean  the  individual,  but  that  the 
Jacob  who  afterwards  proved  himself  an  Israel, 
becomes  an  ideal  personality,  i.  e.,  ft  type  of  the 
true  Israel,  the  true  people  of  God.  Triis  picture 
of  the  true  Jacpb-Israel,  straggling  for  the  posses- 
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sion  of  God’s  gracious  promises,  and  therefore  of  | 
the  divine  blessing,  is  held  up  to  the  shame  of  the 
present  degenerate  Israel,  who  tread  under  foot 
God’s  election  of  grace,  and  defy  his  judgments. 
What  a  contrast  does  the  victorious  conflict  with 
God  present  to  the  course  of  Israel  seeking  to  As¬ 
syria  and  Egypt  for  help !  Hence  the  warning  of 
ver.  7  :  to  return  to  God  and  to  confide  steadfastly 
in  Him.  Jacob  is  mentioned  in  ver.  13  in  another 
way.  It  is  not  his  conduct  towards  God  that  is 
there  alluded  to,  but  God’s  dealings  with  Him  — in 
raising  him  from  his  humiliation.  And  yet  not 
him  really ;  for  more  clearly  still  than  in  vers.  4, 
I,  the  person  of  Jacob  and  the  people  of  Israel 
flow  into  one  another,  or  rather  the  former  is  a 
type  of  the  latter.  What  is  said  in  ver.  13  of  hu¬ 
miliation  by  flight  and  servitude,  refers  primarily 
to  the  person  of  Jacob,  but  it  is  to  be  understood 
as  that  by  the  person  the  people  proceeding  from 
him  are  thought  of.  So  in  ver.  14,  the  deliverance 
of  Israel  from  Egypt,  and  their  preservation  in  the 
desert,  are  marked  as  the  exaltation  following,  by 
divine  grace,  that  humiliation.  Thus  what  is  here 
*  said  falls  under  the  point  of  view  elsewhere  held 
by  our  Prophet  of  the  love  which  God  had  shown 
to  Israel  in  ancient  times  (comp,  also  ver.  10), 
with  which  Israel’s  present  conduct  is  then  sharply 
contrasted  (comp.  ver.  15).  But  it  is  mentioned, 
as  something  special,  that  this  gracious  deed  of 
God  was  brougnt  about  by  a  prophet.  This  mani¬ 
festly  serves  to  make  it  appear  greater.  God  or¬ 
dained  a  prophet  for  the  special  task  of  helping 
Israel.  In  ver.  1 1 ,  also,  Prophecy  appears  as  an 
element  of  God’s  gracious  dealings  with  Israel. 
In  vi.  5  prophets  were  distinguished  as  the  preach¬ 
ers  of  repentance  and  judgment  sent  by  God.  In 
our  chapter*  they  appear  more  generally,  as  the 
oigans  of  God’s  revelation  to  Israel,  as  the  tokens 
that  God  stood  constantly  towards  his  people  fh  a 
living  relation  (as  already  in  Amos  ii.  11).  The 
sending  of  Moses  fells  under  this  point  of  view  : 
in  him  as  a  Prophet  God  entered  into  a  living  and 
gracious  relation  with  Israel  and  showed  Himself 
to  be  their  God. 


HOkULBTIGAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Ver.  1.  How  sad  it  is  that  God  must  so  com¬ 
plain  of  his  people !  and  yet  how  often  is  it  neces¬ 
sary  !  He  is  faithful  and  true,  so  well  disposed, 
and  we  are  so  insincere  towards  Him  !  pretending 
to  serve  Him,  and  yet  only  serving  Him  with  the 
lips  while  the  heart  is  far  from  Him  1 

Vers.  4,  5.  Starke  :  God’s  blessing  is  to  be 
obtained  not  by  desert,  but  by  weeping  and  en¬ 
treaty.  Tears  and  prayers  are  the  true  method  of 
struggling  with  God. 

Pfafe.  Bibelwerk:  Great  victory  and  blessing 
are  to  be  found  in  prayer;  for  prayer  can  ever 
overcome  God.*  Only  struggle  on,  my  soul,  and 
persist  until  thou  dost  reach  to  the  very  heart  of 
God,  and  thou  wilt  certainly  receive  an  answer 
from  Him,  if  not  always  outwardly,  yet  always  in 
the  Spirit. 

[Fausset  :  Tears  were  the  indication  of  one 
whose  words  of  prayer  were  no  feigned  words,  but 
whose  heart  was  deeply  moved  by  the  sense  of  his 
great  needs,  and  whose  feelings  were  excited  by 
vehement  and  longing  desires.  Therefore  at  Be thel 
“  he  found  God,”  because  God  first  “  found  him,” 
and  moved  him  so  to  weep  and  supplicate.  And 


there  God  spake  not  only  with  him  but  “  with  us,” 
whosoever  of  us  follow  the  unconquerable  feith  of 
his  tearful  prayers. 

Pusbt  :  There  He  spake  with  us,  how,  in  our 
needs,  we  should  seek  and  find  Him.  In  loneli¬ 
ness,  apart  from  distractions,  in  faith  rising  in 
proportion  to  our  fears,  in  persevering  prayer,  in 
earnestness,  God  is  sought  and  found.  —  M.J 

Ver.  6.  In  the  name  Jehovah,  Israel  had  the 
security  that  God  was  their  God,  and  they  his 
people.  “Our  Father”  is  the  same  for  us;  for 
Goa  is  our  Father  as  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  that  Name  is  the  security  of  our  bless¬ 
edness. 

Ver.  7.  How  easy  is  conversion,  when  we  are 
not  converted  to  a  strange  God,  but  to  our  own 
God,  who  helps  us  towards  Him  1  But  it  is  just 
as  certain  that  all  who  have  departed  from  God 
need  to  return.  Turn  unto  God  1  is  the  most  nat¬ 
ural,  but  also  the  most  pressing  cry.  True  con¬ 
version  must  be  attested  by  its  fruits.  Men  are 
converted  truly  to  God,  when  they  trust  in  Him 
constantly. 

Lahob  :  Faith,  love,  and  hope  must  abide  to¬ 
gether. 

[Matt.  Hkitrt  :  Let  our  eyes  be  ever  towards 
the  Lord,  and  let  us  preserve  a  holy  security  and 
serenity  of  mind  under  the  protection  of  the  di¬ 
vine  favor,  looking  without  anxiety  for  a  dubious 
event,  and  by  faith  keeping  our  spirits  sedate  and 
even  ;  and  that  is  waiting  on  God  as  our  God,  in 
covenant,  and  this  we  must  do  continually.  —  M.] 

Ver.  8.  The  chief  distinction  of  the  Canaanit- 
ish  character  is  the  earthly  mind,  which  leads  of 
necessity  to  unrighteous  deeds.  Avarice  is  a  root 
of  all  evil,  and  a  mother  of  unrighteousness. 

J Fausset  :  How  much  deceit  is  practiced  by  ao- 
,ed  Christians  of  the  trading  world,  who  are 
“  Christians  ”  only  in  name  1  —  M.J 
Ver.  9.  Starke  :  Those  who  infer  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  divine  favor  from  outward  prosperity  make 
a  great  mistake.  Much  deceit  and  injustice  is 
done  in  trade  and  intercourse  with  men,  and  when 
God  does  not  punish  at  once,  eveiy  one  supposes 
that  he  who  practices  them  is  not  guilty. 

[Fausset  :  None  are  more  blind  to  their  spir¬ 
itual  danger  than  those  eager  in  pursuing  gain. 
The  conventional  tricks  of  trade  and  the  alleged 
difficulty  of  competing  with  others  save  by  prac¬ 
ticing  the  usual  frauds,  are  made  the  excuses  for 
usages,  which,  whatever  else  they  gain,  end  in  the 
eternal  loss  of  the  soul !  In  regard  to  spiritual 
riches  the  soul  is  never  so  poor  as  when  satisfied 
with  its  own  imaginary  riches.  —  M] 

Ver.  10.  Starke  :  We  should  diligently  call 
to  mind  and  never  forget  the  benefits  which  God 
bestowed  upon  our  forefathers. 

[Puset  :  The  penitent  sees  in  one  glance  how 
God  has  been  hi*  God  from  his  birth  until  that 
hour,  and  how  he  had  all  along  offended  God. 
The  Feast  of  Tabernacles  typifies  this  our  pilgrim 
state,  the  life  of  simple  feitn  in  God,  for  which 
God  provides ;  poor  in  this  world’s  goods,  but 
rich  in  God.  The  Church  militant  dwells,  as  it 
were,  in  tabernacles ;  hereafter  we  hope  to  be  re¬ 
ceived  into  everlasting  habitations  in  the  Church 
triumphant.  —  M.] 

Ver.  13.  A  man  may  be  chosen  by  God’s  grace, 
and  an  heir  of  God’s  promises,  and  yet  may  suffer 
distress  and  humiliation.  In  the  fullest  measure 
was  this  realized  in  the  Son  of  God  Himself.  What 
else  then  can  we  expect  t 
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IL  The  Judgment  of  God?*  Anger. 

Chapter  XIII. 

1  When  Ephraim  spoke,  there  was  trembling ; 1 
He  exalted  himself  in  Israel, 

Then  he  transgressed  through  Baal  and  died. 

2  And  now  they  continue  to  sin, 

.  They  made  for  themselves  idols  of  their  silver, 

Images  according  to  their  understanding  [as  they  pleased], 

All  of  them  the  work  of  artificers ; 

To  them  men  who  sacrifice 1  are  speaking  (in  prayer), 

They  kiss  the  calves. 

3  Therefore  will  they  be  like  the  morning  cloud, 

And  like  the  dew,  which  soon  passes  away, 

Like  chaff  which  is  whirled  *  out  of  the  threshing-floor, 

And  like  smoke  from  a  window. 

4  And  (yet)  I  am  Jehovah,  thy  God, 

From  the  land  of  Egypt, 

And  thou  dost  not  know  a  God  besides  me, 

And  there  is  no  Saviour  except  me. 

5  I  knew  thee  in  the  desert, 

In  the  land  of  droughts. 

6  According  to  their  pasture  [as  they  fed]  they  were  satisfied, 

They  were  satisfied,  and  their  heart  was  uplifted, 

Therefore  they  forgot  me. 

7  And  (so)  I  became 4  as  a  lion  to  them, 

And  as  a  leopard  I  lurked  in  the  path. 

8  I  will  attack  them  like  a  bear 1  robbed  of  her  whelps, 

And  rend  the  inclosure  of  their  heart, 

I  will  devour  them  then  like  a  lioness ; 

The  wild  beast  of  the  field  shall  rend  them. 

9  It  has  destroyed  thee,6  Israel, 

That  thou  (hast  been)  against  me,  against  thy  Help. 

10  Where  7  then  is  thy  king, 

And  he  (who)  will  help  thee  in  all  thy  cities  ? 

And  thy  judges  6  of  whom  thou  saidst : 

“  Give  me  a  king  and  princes  ?  ” 

11  I  give  thee  a  king  in  my  anger, 

And  will  take  him  away  in  my  wrath. 

12  Ephraim's  guilt  is  bound  up, 

His  sin  is  treasured  away. 

18  The  pains  of  a  travailing  woman  shall  come  upon  him : 

(But)  he  is  an  unwise  son  ; 

Because  at  the  (right)  time  9  he  would  not  enter  the  opening  of  the  womb. 

14  Should  I  redeem  them  from  the  hand  of  hell  ? 

Should  I  free  them  from  death  ? 

Where  are  thy  plagues,  0  death  ? 

Where  is  thy  destruction,  0  hell  ? 

Repentance  shall  be  hidden  from  my  eyes. 

15  For  (though)  among  (his)  brethren  he  may  be  fruitful,16 
An  east  wind  will  come, 

A  breath  of  Jehovah  rising  from  the  desert, 

And  his  spring  shall  dry  up  and  his  fountain  be  parched ; 

He  [Assyria]  shall  plunder  the  treasure  of  all  the  costly  vessels. 
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TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Y«r.  1.  -  nrn,  Sm.  A«y.  -  (J«r.  xllx.  24.  T»rf.  NH'JTl.  -  M.J 

[*  Ver.  8.  —  DTM  'njV.  This  coos  traction  is  to  be  explained  on  the  principle  laid  down  b j  Iwald,  f  887  g,  that 
the  rabordinate  word  In  the  construct  may  sometimes  denote  the  individual  or  individuals  of  the  class  denoted  by  the 
principal  wont  For  an  example  of  the  same  construction  in  addition  to  the  one  given  in  the  exposition,  see  Mioah  v.  4, 

CIS  those  of  men  that  are  anointed.  —  M.] 

p  Ver.  8.-1370?.  See  Green,  f  93  b. —  M.J 
(4  Ver.  7.  —  3  to  inferential,  Green,  $  287, 1.  —  M.J 

[6  Yer.  8.  —  here  means  the  female  bear,  and  jet,  being  of  the  oommon  gender,  it  may  be  joined  with  a  part, 
masculine.  Comp,  cxliv.  14  for  a  parallel  ease.  —  M.J 

[0  Yer.  9.  —  Tjnnt27.  W4  have  here  the  third  sing.  Piel.  There  to  no  ground  for  assuming  a  substantive :  destruc¬ 
tion,  as  Henderson 'does.  —  M.J 

7  Yer.  10.  —  'ntf.  A  particle  of  interrogation.  It  is  dialectical,  and  occurs  only  here  and  in  ver.  14.  It  is  a 
Tin*  :  where,  and  is  strengthened  by  =  tandem ,  wr4 :  when  then? 

[•  Ver.  10. -Supply  before 

[9  Yer.  18.  —  DV  must  be  taken  here  adverbially  :  at  tire  (right)  time.  —  M.J 

[10  Ver.  15.  —  N*np2  A  iw.  Key.  The  form  is  supposed,  with  probable  correctness,  to  have  been  chosen  In¬ 
stead  of  the  usual  771*3,  in  order  to  oonform  to  0HbP9$i  of  which  it  is  the  root.  —M.J 


BUQCTI0AL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Ver.  1.  When  Ephraim  spoke,  etc.  An  al¬ 
lusion  to  the  high  respect  paid  to  Israel.  WpJ  is 
here  intransitive  [comp.  Ps.  lxxxix.  10  ;  Nah.  i. 
5].  The  reference  is  to  the  unrighteous  desire  for 
predominance  cherished  by  Ephraim,  which  led  at 
last  to  the  schism  from  the  House  of  David.  But 
internal  declension  was  immediately  connected  with 
this.  The  worship  of  Baal  evidently  bej^an  really 
with  the  calf-worship  according  to  the  view  of  the 
Prophet.  He  cannot  allow  it  to  he  maintained 
that  the  latter  was  the  worship  of  Jehovah.  And 
died:  They  died  spiritually,  and  then  ontward 
ruin  comes  also.  [This  view  of  the  whole  verse 
is  approved  by  Henderson,  Pusey,  and  most  recent 
Expositors.  —  M.] 

Ver.  2.  All  their  former  transgressions  were 
continued.  E^IOl*  OH  Oilb.  This  is  difficult. 

is  not  =  who  sacrifice  men,  for  hu¬ 
man  sacrifices  were  not  offered  in  the  calf-worship, 
but  =  those  among  men  who  sacrifice,  according 

to  the  analogy  of  '2^3*$  (!*•  xxix.  19). 
Keil  renders :  of  them  they  say  (those  of  the  men 
that  sacrifice);  they  kiss*  the  calves.  But  this 
is  linguistically  harsh,  for  “  they  kiss  calves  ” 

would  be  oratio  obliqua ,  and  Dnb  would  mean : 
of  them,  namely,  of  the  images.  It  is  besides  un¬ 
natural.  To  whom  should  the  offerors  “  say  ” 
that  they  kiss  the  calves?  They  certainly  per¬ 
form  such  actions,  and  it  is  that  is  the  conduct 
here  rebuked,  but  their  saying  that  they  do  so  is 
a  very  remote  idea.  We  are  therefore  obliged  to 

take  here  absolutely  as  it  is  nowhere  else 

employed  «=*  speak  in.  prayer.  This  is  just  the 
thought  that  is  suitable  here.  It  had  been  previ¬ 
ously  said  that  these  images  are  purely  the  work 
of  men  themselves,  and  yet  —  how  cutting  is  the 
reproof  I  —  they  speak  with  these  very  works  of 
their  hands,  they  fuss  them,  as  though  they  were 
flesh  and  blood. 

Ver.  3.  The  punishment  of  this  is  swift  destruc¬ 


tion.  As  to  the  figures  of  the  morning  cloud  and 
the  early  dew,  see  on  ch.  vi.  4.  Here  there  are 
added  other  comparisons ;  the  usual  one  of  chaff, 
and,  besides,  that  of  smoke,  which  escaped  by  the 
windows  since  there  were  no  chimneys. 

Vers.  4,  5.  As  contrasted  with  Israel's  idolatry 
Jehovah  points  again  to  what  he  had  done  for  Is¬ 
rael  long  ago,  at  first  with  the  same  words  as 
those  employed  in  xii.  10,  but  afterwards  more 
fully.  I  knew  thee,  with  the  accessory  notions 
of  love  and  compassion. 

Ver.  6.  The  goodness  of  God  is  abased.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  their  pasture,  t.  e.,  in  the  land  given 
them  by  God.  The  complaint  rests  upon  Dent, 
viii.  11  if.  (comp,  also  xxxi.  20;  xxxii.  15  ff.). 
That  against  which  they  were  there  warned,  has 
been  done. 

Vers.  7,  8  therefore  describe  the  punishment,  in 
accordance  with  the  figure  of  the  pasture,  in  which 
Israel  is  the  flock.  The  flock  will  be  rent  as  by 

wild  beasts  (comp,  also,  v.  14).  and  I  be¬ 

came  to  them  :  the  punishment  had  already  begun 
and  would  be  continued.  The  inclosure  of  their 
heart  =  their  breast. 

Ver.  9.  It  has  destroyed  thee,  O  Israel,  that 
thou  wert  against  me,  thy  Help.  The  second 

clause  gives  the  cause  of  the  first.  9  is  then  to 
be  taken  in  the  sense  of  “  against ;”  that  thou 
against  me,  against  thy  help.  According  to  the 
sequel  the  special  reference  is  to  the  falling  sway 
from  the  House  of  David.  [So  Ewald,  Keil,  and 
most  of  the  recent  Continental  Expositors  agree 
in  adopting  the  above  explanation.  Pusey  and 
Noyes  among  the  Anglo-Americans  also  prefer  it. 
The  others  generally  hold  to  the  rendering  of  the 
E.  V.  The  two  chief  objections  against  the  lat¬ 
ter  view  are  that  it  demands  a  very  roundabout 

rendering  of  TJ/piltP,  and  that  the  second  ?  is 
most  naturally  to  be  taken  in  the  same  sense  as  the 
first,  and  therefore  cannot  be  a  Beth  essentia.  —  M.J 

Ver.  10.  Israel  had  indeed  a  king,  but  not  one 
who  could  help  them,  or  defend  their  cities  (against 
Assyria).  And  thy  judges,  probably  =  the  princes 
who  surround  the  king,  “  the  ministers  and  coun- 
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jellors  appointed  by  the  king,  who  along  with  him 
exercise  the  highest  judicial  and  executive  author¬ 
ity.*'  Give  me  a  king  and  princes ;  not  without 
aUusion  to  the  request  of  the  people  in  the  time 
of  Samuel.  On  the  case  of  Jeroooam,  they  re¬ 
peated  this  ancient  demand,  at  that  time  reproved 
by  the  Lord,  in  a  still  more  sioful  way. 

Ver.  11.  I  give  thee  a  king  in  my  anger,  not: 
I  gave  thee,  because  the  expression  is  not  to  be  lim¬ 
ited  to  the  elevation  of  Jeroboam,  but  refers  gen¬ 
erally  to  the  kings  of  Israel.  When  they  separated 
from  the  Honse  of  David  and  set  up  their  own 
kings,  God  punished  them,  becanse  m  doing  so 
“  they  forsook  his  worship,  and  gave  themselves 
over  to  the  power  of  their  ungodly  kings.**  And 
will  take  him  away.  This  refers  not  merely  to 
the  dethronement  of  one  king  by  another,  but  to 
the  kingdom  generally,  which  God  would  over¬ 
throw  in  his  anger.  The  anger  of  God  stands 
therefore  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  ;  giving 
kings  and  taking  them  away,  are  both  an  evidence 
of  his  displeasure. 

Ver.  12  shows  that  the  taking  away  of  the  king 
is  inevitable :  **  servata  sum  ad  vmdictam  omnia  pec - 
cata  eorum  ”  [Henderson  :  The  metaphors  are  hero 
borrowed  from  the  custom  of  tying  up  money  in 
bags  and  depositing  it  in  some  secret  place  in  order 
that  it  might  be  preserved.  The  certainty  of  pun¬ 
ishment  is  the  idea  conveyed  by  them.  Comp.,  for 
the  former.  Job  xiv.  17  ;  for  the  latter,  Deut.  xxxii. 
34;  Job  xxi.  19.”  —  M.J 

Ver.  13  describes  the  punishment  under  the  im¬ 
age  of  birth-pangs,  in  which,  however,  the  pains  of 
the  mother  are  not  so  much  thought  of  as  the  pres¬ 
sure  which  the  child  must  suffer.  And  yet,  though 
there  is  distress  in  child-birth,  it  does  not  tend  to 
destruction,  but  to  birth,  to  a  new  life.  So  also 
here.  But  death  docs  follow  if  the  child  is  not 
pressed  out  into  the  vagina  in  consequence  of  the 
labor,  60  as  to  come  into  the  world  alive :  So  is 
it  with  Israel.  Under  God*s  judgment  they  put  off 
a  return  to  Him,  and  will  not  be  born  again  ;  that 
judgment  must  therefore  be  their  destruction. 

Yer.  14,  according  to  the  common  view,  intro¬ 
duces  a  promise  without  any  preparation.  Yet, 
though  we  cannot  be  surprised  at  the  occurrence 
of  sudden  transition  in  our  Prophet,  a  promise  is 
evidently  quite  unsuitable.  We  would  from  the 
foregoing  words  rather  expect  a  mention  of  the 
punishment  reserved  for  their  guilt,  or  a  description 
of  their  pains.  It  would  then  be  surprising  if  a 
promise  were  introduced ;  and  the  tact  is  that 
threatening  is  here  unmistakably  becoming  strong¬ 
er,  until  cn.  xiv.  1.  To  be  sure,  if  ver.  14  be  re 
garded  as  a  promise,  ver.  1 5  must  bear  the  same 
character,  as  they  are  connected  by  “  for.'*  But 
the  change  would  be  only  the  more  violent,  taking 
place  in  one  and  the  same  verse,  and  Keil  only  im¬ 
ports  his  notion  into  the  passage,  when  he,  for  this 
reason,  makes  a  distinction,  and  refers  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  verse  to  those  who  walk  in  the  foot¬ 
steps  of  the  faith,  etc.,  of  their  progenitor,  and 
the  rest  to  Ephraim  who  had  become  changed  into 
Canaan  [a  merchant].  But,  besides,  the  second 
part  of  ver.  15  manifestly  presupposes  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  same  verse,  the  image  of  the  blasting 
wind  presupposing  that  of  the  fruit-bearing,  or  the 
former  is  chosen  with  direct  reference  to  the  latter ; 
the  judgment  is  regarded  as  a  devastation  by 
scorching  wind,  because  Israel  is  conceived  of  as  a 
fruitful  field.  Under  any  other  view  members  of 
a  verse,  which  are  connected  in  meaning,  would  be 
sundered.  If  therefore  ver.  15  throughout  is  noth¬ 
ing  but  threatening,  its  beginning  with  “  for  **  ar¬ 


gues  the  same  character  for  ver.  14.  The  begin¬ 
ning  of  ver.  14  is  then  to  be  explained  as  a  ques¬ 
tion,  though  without  the  particle  of  interrogation : 
Prom  the  hand  of  hell  should  I  deliver  them  ?  The 
second  member  contains  an  energetic  negative  re¬ 
sponse.  Nay,  even  death  and  hell  are  summoned 
and  charged  to  inflict  and  execute  the  judgment 

upon  them.  as  in  ver.  10  =  where  (see  far¬ 

ther  in  the  Doctrinal  Section,  No.  4). 

am  :  either  repentance  or  compassion.  The 
former  is  most  suitable :  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  I  repent  of  this  threatening,  that  I  recall  it. 

Yer.  1‘5.  3}  NRH  alludes,  with  a  play  upon 

the  name  Ephraim  and  to  their 

fruitfulness,  in  otder  to  represent  the  judgment  as 
a  scorching  wind  destroying  that  fertility.  He 
will  spoil  11  He,** i. the  enemy  presented  nnder 
the  image  of  the  parching  wind,  Assyria.  The 
treasure  of  all  precious  vessels,  is  to  be  sought 
especially  in  the  chief  city,  Samaria,  which  is 
named  immediately  hereafter. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  Apostasy  from  Jehovah,  which  appears  here 
also  as  Israel’s  chief  sin,  brought  death  upon 
them  :  they  died  (ver.  1).  This  conception  sounds 
the  depths  of  the  subject.  Outwardly  regarded, 
they  lived  long,  even  after  they  gave  themselves 
npl  to  the  worship  of  Baal  (just  like  a  fruitful  tree, 
ver.  15),  but  in  truth  inwardly  they  were  dead. 
For  trne  life  consists  in  anion  with  Jehqvah :  idols 
can  give  no  life.  Israel  owed  its  life  to  Jehovah 
alone  (ver. 4).  Therefore,  ver.  9 :  “It  hasdestroyed 
thee  that  thou  hast  been  against  pie,  thy  help.” 
What  God  had  done  for  Israel  from  the  beginning 
is  here  again  (vers.  4,  5)  made  prominent,  and  the 
deliverance  from  Egypt  with  the  leading  through 
the  Desert  appear  again  as  the  fundamental  act  of 
mercy,  for  through  them  Israel  became  “  living." 
Their  present  conduct  towards  God  was  a  base  and 
ungrateful  ignoring  of  those  deeds  in  the  presump¬ 
tion  of  a  prosperity  which  they  owed  to  their  God 
(ver.  6).  A  people  who  are  inwardly  dead  cannot 
long  ontwardly  survive.  That  God  whom  they  had 
forgotten  and  from  whom  they  had  turned  away, 
would  and  must  at  last  show  them  that  He  had 
not  forgotten  them  (ver.  12)  by  destroying  them 
without  sparing.  This  is  indeed  the  only  means 
of  bringing  them  to  life.  For  that  and  that  alone 
is  designed  by  God  in  their  case ;  see  ch.  xiv.  This 
must  ever  be  kept  in  view  if  we  are  to  understand 
the  threatenings  aright,  which  are  reproduced  here 
in  a  peculiarly  intensified  form :  vers.  7, 8,  vers.  12 
to  ch.  xiv.  1.  Bat  how  true  and  striking  is  such 
a  description  seen  to  be,  when  we  remember  that 
this  divine  judgment  is  executed  by  the  invasion 
of  a  foreign  conqueror !  With  what  can  his  attack 
be  better  compared  than  with  the  attack  of  devour¬ 
ing  beasts,  or,  after  another  image,  with  a  scorch¬ 
ing  wind  that  destroys  everything  in  its  course  ? 
How  often  has  that  been  repeated  in  the  history  of 
tho  nations ! 

2.  The  whole  (temporal)  kingdom  was  a  divine 
system  of  punishment  and  chastening.  At  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  people.  He  granted  them  a  kin^,  bat 
with  the  expression  of  his  displeasure  at  their  de¬ 
sire  because  it  proceeded  from  unbelief  and  vanity, 
and  with  the  declaration  that  they  would  lose  their 
fr^dom  by  its  realization.  But,  at  the  same  time, 
this  kingdom  of  Israel  might  become  a  blessing  if 
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it  with  its  king  would  obey  God.  Nay,  God,  by 
establishing  the  throne  of  David  in  Zion,  even  con¬ 
nected  the  most  precious  promises  with  this  king¬ 
dom,  if  the  king  were  entirely  one  with  God  and 
should  gather  about  him  a  nation  obedient  to  God. 
But  the  people  with  their  king  followed  more  and 
more  decidedly  a  course  opposed  to  God  by  sep¬ 
arating  (in  the  kingdom  of  the  Ten  Tribes)  from 
the  house  with  which  God  had  connected  his  prom¬ 
ises,  and  so  forsaking  the  king  which  God  had 

E’ven  them,  they  must  therefore  be  punished  by 
iving  this  self-erected  kingdom  taken  away,  and 
the  punishment  is  all  the  greater  that  they  shall 
never  return  to  a  state  of  freedom,  but  must  lie  un¬ 
der  the  much  viler  bondage  of  foreign  rulers  until 
they  return  to  the  king  whom  God  had  promised 
to  raise  up  from  the  House  of  David. 

3.  The  passage  in  ver.  14  is  and  remains  diffi¬ 
cult,  and,  although  in  the  light  of  the  context  we 
cannot  regard  it  as  containing  a  promise,  yet  the 
view  whidi  regards  it  as  such  is  in  so  far  to  be 
respected  as  the  beginning  of  the  verse  especial¬ 
ly,  taken  by  itself,  makes  it  appear  natural.  For 
this  reason,  probably,  the  LXjl.  translate  in  this 
sense,  and  the  Apostle  Paul,  freely  following  them, 
cites  these  words  (in  connection  with  Is.  xxv.  8 ; 
1  Cor.  xv.  55),  in  the  sense  of  a  challenge  indeed, 
but  in  the  same  with  the  implication  that  death 
and  hell  should  reveal  their  impotence,  and  there¬ 
fore  in  the  sense  of  a  promise.  But  this  will  not 
compel  us  to  explain  the  words  otherwise  than  as 
the  context  requires,  and  we  find  this  m  accord 
ith  any  but  the  simply  mechanical  theory  of  in¬ 
spiration.  But  it  is  stUI  to  be  kept  in  mind  that 
in  one  passage  the  possibility  of  a  redemption  from 
death  and  hell  is  presupposed  even  if  its  accom¬ 
plishment  is  refused  by  the  threatening.  But  it 
corresponds  with  the  character  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  that  it  has  changed  the  threatening  into  a 
promise.  While  the  Old  Testament  summons 
death  and  the  underworld  to  execute  judgment 
upon  their  servants,  the  New  Testament  rather 
snows  them  conquered  and  powerless,  so  much  so 
that  they  must  even  yield  up  the  prey  which  they 
already  have,  and  so  far  Paul  had  internal  justifi¬ 
cation  to  convert  the  Old  Testament,  threatening 
into  a  promise,  or  rather  into  a  pasan  of  triumph, 
and  thus  in  the  Spirit  chose  the  true  course.  For 
the  view  of  ver.  14  as  containing  a  promise,  we  may 
cite  further  the  beautiful  remarks  of  Rieger: 
“  Outward  ruin  becomes  to  many  a  path  upon 
which  they  rush  suddenly  down  to  death  and  hell, 
and  with  their  hardened  hearts  they  prefer  to  be 
lost  beyond  redemption  in  death  and  hell  rather 
than  turn  to  God  with  contrite  hearts,  and  yield 
themselves  up  to  trust  in  Him.  Therefore  God's 
promise  comprehends  the  whole  ruin,  the  whole 
abyss  of  destruction  into  which  the  sinner  rushes, 
so  as  to  subdue  proud  unbelief  by  the  promised 
redemption  from  death  and  hell,  and  make  men 
driven  to  extremity  well  disposed  towards  God. 
O,  that  all  to  whom  sin  has  become  their  destruc¬ 
tion  would  allow  themselves  to  be  rescued  by  this 
hand  offered  them  at  the  brink  of  death  and  hell, 
especially  as  we  can  behold  more  fully  in  the  New 
Testament  the  victory  which  God  nas  given  us 
through  Christ  Jesus,  and  thus  more  easily  gain 
its  consolation/1 


H0MIL1TICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Ver.  1.  Gerlach  :  Pride  comes  before  a  fell. 
See  how  the  sins  of  pride  and  false  worship  lead 


to  spiritual  and  eternal  death!  With  sin  there 
came  not  only  guilt  but  also  the  seeds  of  death, 
and  so  the  heart  and  life-blood  are  consumed.  On 
the  other  hand,  with  the  new  righteousness  comes 
new  life  into  dead  souls. 

[Fausbet:  Sin  separates  from  God,  the  true 
life  of  the  soul.  Let  all  professors  of  religion  ever 
remember  this,  that  sin,  habitual  or  unatoned 
for,  and  spiritual  life  cannot  coexist  in  the  same 
individual  (Rom.  viii.  6).  —  M.] 

Ver.  4.  Pfaff.  Bibdwerk:  Since  God  has 
showered  down  upon  us  so  many  blessings  from 
our  youth  up,  and  since  all  that  we  have  we  owe 
to  his  goodness,  it  is  vile  ingratitude  to  rely,  not 
upon  Him,  but  upon  human  power,  false  wor¬ 
ship,  and  the  like.  We  have  only  one  God  and 
Redeemer.  Besides  Him  we  must  know  no  other. 

[Matthew  Henry  :  It  is  a  happy,  ignorance 
not  to  know  that  which  we  are  not  to  middle  with. 
Whatever  we  take  for  our  God  we  expect  to  hare 
for  our  Saviour,  that  is,  to  make  us  happy  here  and 
hereafter.  As  where  we  have  protection  we  owe 
allegiance,  so  where  we  have  salvation,  and  hope 
for  it,  we  owe  adoration.11  —  M.] 

Ver.  6.  Pfaff.  Bibelioerk :  So  is  it  with  the 
ungodly.  They  misuse  God's  blessings  and  be¬ 
come  secure,  forgetting  the  gracious  Giver,  when 
they  should  rather  erect  an  imperishable  monu¬ 
ment  to  Him  in  their  souls.  See  thou,  too,  O  my 
soul !  whether  thou  art  thankful  to  thy  Saviour, 
whether  thou  dost  bring  home  to  thyself  rightly 
and  constantly  the  blessings  which  God  has  given 
thee,  both  temporal  and  spiritual,  whether  thou 
dost  praise  and  live  for  the  gracious  Giver  with 
mouth  and  heart  and  a  holy  walk. 

[Pubbt  :  They  who  follow  God  for  Himself, 
things  of  this  sort  are  not  called  their  pasture,  but 
the  Word  of  God  is  their  pasture,  according  to 
Deut.  viii.  3.  In  like  way,  let  all  think  themselves 
blamed,  who  attend  the  altar  of  Christ  not  for  the 
love  of  the  sacraments  [ordinances]  which  they 
celebrate,  but  only  to  live  of  the  altar.  —  M.] 

Ver.  9.  It  is  the  conduct  of  men  towards  God 
which  determines  their  woe  or  weal.  God  alone  is 
our  true  Help;  therefore  everything  that  resists 
Him  must  be  lost ;  and  there  is  no  greater  folly 
than  to  rise  up  against  Him. 

Pfaff.  BibelwerJc :  God  is  guilty  of  no  man's 
destruction,  but  only  man  himself. 

Ver.  11.  Pfaff.  Bibelwerk:  It  is  a  great  cal¬ 
amity  to  a  country  when  the  Lord  gives  it  a 
prince  in  his  anger  that  he  may  be  the  instrument 
of  his  vengeance. 

[Fausbet  :  God  often  punishes  men  by  giving 
them  their  wish.  —  M.) 

Ver.  1 2.  God  can  and  would  remit  our  sins ;  but 
He  can  also  retain  them,  and  must  do  so  as  long  as 
we  remain  impenitent ;  and  as  long  as  God  retains 
them  all  hope  of  being  freed  from  them  is  vain. 

Ver.  14.  So  far  can  the  love  of  God  be  changed 
into  wrath  that  He,  to  whom  it  were  easy  to  save, 
does  not  do  so,  but  delivers  over  to  death  and  de¬ 
struction,  nay,  even,  as  it  were,  invokes  the  powers 
of  destruction  to  execute  his  wrath,  without  his 
repenting  or  recalling  his  purpose.  Even  in  this 
God  has  assuredly  purposes  of  salvation.  He  pun¬ 
ishes  so  severely  only  to  open  the  eyes,  when  ant] 
since  all  other  means  have  failed.  [See  die  Exe- 
getical  and  Doctrinal  Remarks.  — 

Ver.  15.  When  God  withdraws  his  hand  all 
prosperity  disappears,  and  that  often  suddenly,  be¬ 
fore  men  are  aware. 

[Matthew  Hbnrt  :  See  the  folly  of  those  that 
lay  up  their  treasures  on  earth,  that  lay  it  up  in 
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pleasant  Tassels,  vessels  of  desire,  so  the  word  is, 
on  which  they  set  their  affections,  and  in  which 
they  place  their  comfort  and  satisfaction. 


Pusbt  :  Such  are  ungodly  greatness  and  pros¬ 
perity.  While  thejr  are  fairest  in  show  their 
Ufe-fonn tains  are  drying  up  —  M.]. 


UL  Exhortation  to  Return :  Promise  of  Complete  Redemption . 

Chapter  XIV. 

1  Samaria  will  suffer  punishment,1 
Because  she  rebelled  against  her  God  ; 

They  shall  fall  by  the  sword, 

Their  sucklings  shall  be  dashed  to  pieces, 

Their  pregnant  women 1  shall  be  cut  open. 

2  Return,  O  Israel,  to  Jehovah,  thy  God, 

For  thou  hast  fallen  through  thy  transgression. 
i>  3  Take  with  you  words 

i'  And  return  to  the  Lord  and  say  unto  Him  : 

u  Forgive  all  (our)  iniquity  *  and  receive  (what  is)  good  [acceptable]. 
And  we  shall  render  unto  thee  our  lips  (as)  oxen  [as  our  sacrifices]. 

4  Assyria  shall  not  Kelp  us, 

We  will  not  ride  upon  horses, 

We  will  no  morp  say :  our  God,  to  the  work  of  our  hands,  • 

(O  Thou)  in  whom  the  orphan  finds  pity :  ” 

5  I  will  heal  their  backsliding ; 

I  will  love  them  readily,4 

For  my  anger  is  turned  away  from  them. 

6  I  will  be  as  the  dew  to  Israel : 

He  shall  bloom  as  the  lily, 

And  shall  strike  his  roots  like  Lebanon  ! 5 

7  His  shoots  shall  go  forth, 

And  his  glory  shall  be  like  the  olive, 

And  his  fragrance  like  Lebanon  ! 

8  Those  that  dwell  under  his  shade  shall  revive  [produce]  corn  once  more. 
And  shall  bloom  as  the  vine. 

His  renown  (shall  be)  like  the  wine  of  Lebanon. 

9  O  Ephraim,  what  have  I  to  do  any  longer  with  idols  ? 

I  answer  and  regard  [watch  over]  him. 

I  am  like  a  green  cypress ; 

With  me  is  thy  fruit  found. 

10  Who  is  wise,  that  he  may  understand  these  things  ? 

Discerning,  that  he  may  know  them  ? 

For  the  ways  of  the  Lord  are  direct, 

And  the  righteous  walk  in  them ; 

But  transgressors  stumble  thereon. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 


1  Ter.  1.  —  Dt^H0.  From  the  notion  of  goffering  punishment  is  derived  the  signification:  to  be  desolated,  waste 

—  COljJ.  (The  reveres  would  be  the  order  if  any  connection  between  the  verbs  existed.  Bat  there  is  none  what- 
•ter.  The  latter  meaning  in  all  likelihood  arose  from  the  similarity  in  form  between  the  two  words,  the  one  form  nat¬ 
urally  enggestlng  the  other.  Bat  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  this  that  the  words  are  cognate.  The  roots  are  not 
at  all  related,  bat  belong  to  fcmlllee  essentially  distinct.  Fdrst,  however,  holds  to  the  affinity.  Bnt  see  the  forms  In 

Axmfato  and  Bthioplc  related  to  DtPM,  and  compare  the  radically  diifcrent  notions  which  Us  at  tbs  basis  of  their  pre- 
eaQiag  significations  respectively.  —  M.J 
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t  Tor.  1.  —  7Vnr\  =  rnn.  The  muo.  verb,  with  a  fom.  subs  tan  tire  le  anomalous.  AooordUng  to  Bvald  It  to  to 
be  explained  from  the  feet  that  the  fbm.  termination*  of  the  pi  nr.  imperf.  are  bat  seldom  employed.  [The  suggestion  of 
Henderson  to  worthy  of  consideration,  that  the  anomaly  was  occasioned  by  the  form  of  immediately  pro* 

eediog.  —  K.]  S> 

« v«r.8.-  py  by  p«ced«  for  the  sake  of  emphasis,  and  becomes  -an  adverbial  notion  [  —  taka 

away  oar  iniquity  altogether.] 

4  Ver.  6.  —  to  “  adverbial  accosative  [spontaneously,  voluntarily,  readily]. 

6  Ver.  6.  — Neweome  prefers  to  read  as  more  consistent  with  the  context.  Bat  this  cannot  be  admitted 

though  it  was  the  ooe  followed  by  the  Tergum.’  8oe  the  exposition  for  the  propriety  of  the  image.  —  M.J 


KXBQET1CAL  AND  CRITICAL. 


Ver.  1.  Samaria  shall  make  expiation,  etc. 
from  CITS,  to  make  atonement,  to  suffer 

fmnishment.  [Rendered  in  £.  V. :  shall  be  defco- 
ate,  comp,  the  remarks  in  the  Text,  and  Gram. 
Section. —  M.]  It  is  unnecessary  to  join  this 
rene  to  ch.  xiii.,  although  it  is  naturally  con- 
nected  with  it.  The  foregoing  threatening  con¬ 
verge  here  first  into  the  prophecy  “concerning  the 
destruction  of  Samaria  because  of  its  apostasy 
from  its  God,”  and  then  upon  this  groundwork  is 
based  the  exhortation  to  return,  and  the  promise 
of  renewed  mercy  conditioned  upon  repentance. 
[Henderson  :  “  For  the  concluding  portion  of  the 
verse,  comp.  2  Kings  viii.  12  ;  xv.  16 ;  Amos  i.  13. 
That  such  cruelties  were  not  unknown  among 
other  nations,  see  Hiad,  vi.  58,  and  Horace,  Carm. 
iv.  Od.  —  M.] 

Ver.  2.  nVT)  "TJ,  even  unto  Jehovah  [liter¬ 
ally  :  until,  as  far  as,  unto  Jehovah. —  M.] 

Ver.  3.  Take  with  you  words  :  They  are  not 
to  come  to  Jehovah  empty,  but  at  the  same  time 
need  take  nothing  more  than  words,  no  outward 
gifts.  The  words  they  are  to  use  are  now  named, 

npl :  and  accept  good,  namely,  what  now 
follows :  the  sacrifices  of  the  lips.  [The  true  idea 
of  the  phrase  seems  to  be :  receive  what  is  good, 


pleasing,  acceptable.  For  this  sense  of  2112,  comp. 
Num.  xxiv.  1  ;  Deut.  vi.  18.  I  find  the  meaning 
of  the  passage  admirably  expressed  by  Ewald: 
"  The  people  must  first  return  to  God's  love.  The 
Prophet  does  not  merely  exhort  them  to  this 
course;  he  shows  them  also  in  what  manner  it 
should  be  made ;  how  and  in  what  spirit  the  peni¬ 
tent  are  again  to  draw  near  to  God’s  favor ;  name¬ 
ly,  not  with  outward,  even  though  imposing  sac¬ 
rifices,  with  bulls,  e.  p.,  but  with  words,  with  the 
lips,  i.  e.,  with  the  living  promises  of  the  spirit 
that  straggles  after  mercy  and  offers  what  is  good.” 
The  English  expositors  have,  for  the  most  part, 
followed  the  rendering  of  E.  V. :  and  receive  us 
graciously.  Horsley  (who  is  strangely  opposed 
by  Henderson  “  on  the  ground  of  philology  ”)  and 
Pusey  recognise  and  adopt  the  natural  and  true 
construction.  —  M.]  Literally:  and  we  will  ren¬ 
der  as  bullocks  our  lips,  i.  «.,  we  will  offer  to  thee 
for  our  sins  the  confession  of  our  guilt  and  the 
promise  of  our  return  instead  of  sacrificial  oxen 
(comp.  Ps.  li.  17-19 ;  Ixix.  31  f. ;  cxvi.  17;  cxli. 
2)* 

Ver.  4  follows  immediately  with  such  a  vow,  no 
longer  to  rely  upon  Assyria,  no  longer  upon  war¬ 
like  power  (horses)  generally,  no  longer  to  sene 

idols.  ^9  :  Thou,  through  whom,  etc. 

Reliance  upon  God’s  compassion  is  that  upon 
which  the  whole  prayer  of  penitence  is  based. 

Ver.  5.  The  promise  or  mercy  follows  as  an 


answer  to  such  a  prayer  of  penitence.  Heal  their 
apostasy  =  the  calamities  which  it  has  entailed. 

"TO  [spontaneously]  expresses  God’s  perfect 
readiness  to  bestow  such  love. 

Vers.  6  ff.  The  effects  of  this  love  of  the  Lord 
are  rich  blessings  upon  Israel :  Jehovah  Himself 
will  become  to  Israel  like  a  refreshing  dew,  and 
the  consequences  of  this  would  be  that  they  should 
bloom  and  strike  root  and  send  forth  branches,  or 
that  they  should  flourish  and  develop  a  vigorous 
life.  Like  Lebanon,  not  simply  like  the  cedars, 
but  like  the  mountain  itself,  rooted  as  deeply  and 
firmly.  Like  the  olive  [ver.  7]  with  its  evergreen 
leaves  and  rich  fruitage.  His  fragrance  like  Leb¬ 
anon  with  its  cedars  and  aromatic  shrubs. 

Ver.  8..  Here  from  Israel  as  a  whole,  compared 
to  a  tree,  are  distinguished  the  members  of  the 
people,  as  those  who  flourish  vigorously  beneath 

the  shadow  of  the  tree.  is  to  be  joined 

with  VljTJ  in  an  adverbial  sense  =  again.  The 
latter  word  =  live  again,  become  fruitful.  They 
themselves  shall  even  become  like  a  vine,  produ¬ 
cing  wine  as  precious  as  that  of  Lebanon.  O 
Ephraim  !  what  have  I  still  to  do  with  idols  ? 
=  I  will  have  nothing  more  to  do  with,  idols,  t.  «., 
“  I  have  now  no  longer  to  plead  with  thee  on  ac¬ 
count  of  idols,  as  during  tne  whole  course  of  this 
prophecy  Jehovah’s  claims  to  honor  as  against 
idols  have  formed  the  predominant  theme.  This 
is  all  done  away  upon  the  ground  on  which  this 
promise  rests,  that  Israel  has  returned  to  the 
Lord  ”  (Schmicderl.  I  have  answered  and  will 
regard  him  (Ephraim)  =  will  concern  myself, 
care  for  him.  God  lastly  compares  Himself  to  a 
green  cypress.  In  Him  the  people  are  to  find 
their  fruit,  t.  e.,  the  fruit  which  shall  nourish  them. 
[The  English  expositors,  generally,  adopt  the  ren¬ 
dering  of  the  E.  V.,  chiefly  because  the  wprds  of 
the  first  line  do  not  seem  to  them  suitable  as  ut¬ 
tered  by  God.  But  if  they  are  held  to  assert  that 
God  would  not  have  anything  more  to  do  with 
idols,  would  not  come  any  longer  into  competition 
with  idols  for  the  affections  of  the  people  and  so  be 
brought  into  connection  with  them,  they  are  seen 
to  be  suitable,  and  just  what  would  be  expected  at 
the  close  of  this  book.  And  it  would  be  altogether 
unnatural  to  introduce  Ephraim  as  uttering  this 
single  exclamation  in  the  midst  of  an  extended 
passage  in  which  God  is  the  speaker.  Finally,  it 
is  a  most  arbitrary  principle  wnich  would  require 
the  insertion  of  the  supplied  words,  or  of  any  other, 
in  a  sentqpce  in  which  the  6ense  would  be  complete 
without  an  ellipsis.  Manger  carries  such  an  un¬ 
warranted  license  to  an  extreme  when  he  supposes 
that  the  whole  verse  forms  a  sort  of  dialogue, 
thus :  — 

Ephraim  :  What  have  I  more  to  do  with  idols  f 

God  :  I  have  answered  him  and  will  regard  him. 

Ephraim  :  I  am  like  a  green  cypress. 
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God  :  From  me  is  thy  fruit  found. 

Upon  this  it  is  obvious  to  remark,  that  if  the 
verse  is  a  dialogue,  and  it  were  necessary  to  indi¬ 
cate  who  the  speaker  is  in  his  first  utterance,  it 
would  be  just  as  necessary  to  give  a  similar  intima¬ 
tion  at  the  beginning  of  nis  next  response.  —  M.] 

Ver.  10.  Who  is  wise,  etc.  An  epilogue  to 
the  whole  Prophetic  Book.  refers  to  all  that 

precedes,  to  the  c hidings  and  threatenings  concern¬ 
ing  sin  and  idolatry.  For  right  are  the  ways  of 
the  Lord.  This  the  crowning  declaration,  comp. 
Dent.  xxxii.  4.  The  ways  which  God  is  said  to 
follow  are  straight,  u  e.,  direct,  leading  to  the  ob¬ 
ject.  The  righteous  walk  upon  them,  and  are 
thereby  righteous.  But  transgressors  stumble 
thereon,  t.  a.,  they  deviate  from  them,  and  are 
thereby  transgressors,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
consequences  of  such  deviation  are  recorded  :  they 
fall  into  ruin.  ,  . 


DOCTRINAL  AND  HTHIUAL. 

1.  It  is  clearly  manifest  here  that  the  severe 
judgments  announced  as  impending  upon  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  have  not  their  object  m  them¬ 
selves,  but  are  only  means  to  an  end.  The  king¬ 
dom  in  its  present  form  must  assuredly  be  de¬ 
stroyed,  for  it  is  utterly  corrupt.  But  this  is  not 
to  be  done  because  God  has  turned  Himself  away 
from  his  people  or  desired  to  do  so,  or  because  his 
love  for  tnem  is  extinguished,  hot  only  because  it 
is  the  only  means  of  making  room  for  something 
new,  for  the  regeneration  of  nis  people. 

9.  Repentance,  a  return  to  God  who  had  been 
fbnaken,  is  to  be  the  fruit  of  these  judgments 
(comp.  ch.  ii.  18,  19),  because  it  was  their  only  de¬ 
sign  to  lead  to  repentance,  to  make  its  necessity 
clear  to  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  to  prepare 
them  for  it  throngh  the  severity  of  the  wrath  of 
God  which  they  experienced,  through  their  condi¬ 
tion  as  “  orphans”  (ver.  4).  The  essential  element 
of  such  a  return  was  the  prayer  for  forgiveness  of 
guilt,  involving  both  confession  of  and  sorrow  for 
sin,  and  in  connection  therewith  the  vow  of  a 
change  of  life.  Rieger :  “  When  the  sinner  re¬ 
solves  to  return  unto  the  Lord,  the  Spirit  of  Grace 
makes  his  soul  willing.  I  said,  I  will  confess  my 
transgression  to  the  Lord.  O  how  good  it  is  if  only 
the  sullen  silence  is  broken  and  he  begins  to  speak 
with  God  from  a  heart  freed  from  deceit.  The 
highest  instance  of  the  honor  which  he  can  give  to 
God  in' sincerely  returning  to  Him,  is  to  reject  all 
help  in  men  which  he  had  sought  before,  and  all 
creaturely  consolation,  to  sanctify  God  the  Lord 
in  his  heart,  and  to  seek  mercy  like  a  helpless  or¬ 
phan,  as  our  Lord  Jesus  has  shown  ns  that  we  are 
all  orphans,  teaching  ns  to  seek  onr  Father  in 
Heaven,  like  orphans  who  have  no  father  on 
earth.” 

3.  It  is  significant  how  “  words  ”  are  emphasized 
as  an  expression  of  such  repentance,  ana  as  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  contrast  to  “  sacrifices,”  literal  offer¬ 
ings  of  animals,  every  external  legal  service.  Such 
sacrifices  are  not  needed ;  44  words  ”  are  sufficient ; 
these  are  the  true  sacrifices  well  pleasing  to  God ; 
and  yet  they  most  be  words  that  express  a  right 
state  of  mind  within.  (On  the  other  hand  it  must 
be  remembered  that  words  are  no  guarantee  of  a  free¬ 
dom  from  outward  lipservice.)  It  cannot  be  said 
with  certainty  from  this  brief  remark,  whether  the 
Prophet  contemplates  the  sacrifices  as  entirely  done 


I  away,  as  in  the  expected  time  of  the  coming  re¬ 
demption.  The  main  object  is  to  speak  of  the  re¬ 
turn  to  God,  and  it  is  clear  that  he  regards  this  as 
a  going  forth  of  the  heart,  which  does  not  need 
the  intervention  of  any  sacrifice,  and  therefore  as 
a  prayerful  and  penitent  approach  to  Him  without 
the  medium  of  an  offering.  The  idea  is  certainly 
at  once  suggested  that  if  mercy  can  be  found  with¬ 
out  sacrifices,  there  is  no  need  of  them  afterwards 
in  t(ie  state  of  grace. 

4.  Such  a  return  presupposes  the  restoration 
of  God’s  favor,  which  is  manifested  by  the  promise 
of  a  condition  of  rich  blessing.  On  this  promise 
a  restoration  into  their  own  country  is  not  indi¬ 
cated  as  a  special  element,  although  it  is  evidently 
assumed,  as  exile  from  their  country  is  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  the  punishment  that  was  decreed,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  tnreatenings  of  chaps,  ix.-xi.  The 
promise  in  our  chapter  presents,  so  to  speak,  the 
positive  side,  after  the  negative  has  been  shown. 
Punishment  shall  not  merely  be  taken  away; 
blessing  shall  be  restored  to  tnem,  through  which 
alone  a  return  to  their  country  is  to  be  gained. 
From  the  fact,  however,  that  here  at  the  dose  of 
the  Book  such  a  return  is  not  promised,  it  is  to  be 
inferred  that  in  the  picture  of  the  future  redemp¬ 
tion  which  the  Prophet  sketches,  such  return  is 
not  of  itself  the  most  important  element,  *.  «.,  the 
Prophecy  looks  beyond  it  and  towards  something 
greater  connected  with  it,  a  complete  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  God’s  favor  to  his  people,  which  finds  its 
expression  in  a  state  of  rich  ana  wondrous  blessed¬ 
ness.  This  we  designate  the  Messianic  character 
of  the  prophetic  promise.  It  is  therefore  clear  that 
we  are  not  to  seek  the  fulfillment  of  this  promise 
in  premessianic  time ;  apart  from  the  considera¬ 
tion  that  it  did  not  then  appear.  The  Messiah 
Himself,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  prom¬ 
ise,  did  not  accomplish  it  as  consisting  in  the  glori¬ 
ous  bloom  and  vigor  of  the  people ;  nor  will  He 
do  so,  simply  because  He  has  already  brought  a 
still  higher  disclosure  of  God’s  mercy,  and  will 
yet  introduce  a  more  glorious  display,  in  which 
the  whole  believing  people  of  God  will  enjoy  (out¬ 
ward  and  inward)  blessedness,  as  the  nation  of  Is¬ 
rael  will  no  longer  be  the  object  of  special  favor. 

5.  The  promise  here  made  to  the  people  of  Is¬ 
rael,  that  of  full  bloom  and  prosperity,  and  vigor, 
through  the  influence  of  God’s  grace  — still  chiefly 
in  a  temporal  sense,  — *  shall  be  fulfilled  for  all  be¬ 
lievers  as  God’s  true  people  in  a  higher  sense:  they 
shall  be  perpetually  bedewed  with  power  from 
God.  The  favor  of  God  is  ever  fresh  and  bloom¬ 
ing  for  them,  and  they  eqjoy  its  fruits  without  in¬ 
termission,  as  they  themselves  become  like  a  liv¬ 
ing,  firmly-rooted,  wide-spreading,  never-fading, 
sweet-smelling  tree.  All  this  has  its  beginning 
even  now,  as  surely  as  the  divine  favor  brought  to 
us  through  Christ  is  a  reality,  but  shall  only  find 
its  complete  perfection  when  the  kingdom  of  God 
shall  have  attained  its  complete  realization. 

6.  “  It  is  the  object  of  the  Prophet  Hosea  and 
of  all  Prophecy,  in  the  spirit  of  ver.  10,  to  alarm 
and  to  warn  the  apostate,  to  confirm  and  to  com¬ 
fort  the  converted,  and  to  glorify  the  Lord” 
(Schmieder).  Only  the  ways  of  the  Lord  are 
right  Then  inevitable  destruction  most  befall 
him  who  departs  from  them.  True  wisdom  is  to 
regard  them,  and  all  the  prophetic  Scriptures  are 
like  an  uplifted  finger,  wnicn  warns  against  any 
departure  from  them,  and  at  the  same  time  like 
an  outstretched  finger  which  points  to  the  way 
upon  which  the  righteous  must  walk. 
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HOSEA. 


HOMILSTICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Yen.  2-9.  Franks  :  He  who  would  read  what 
is  sweet  and  agreeable,  should  read  the  close  of 
all  the  Prophets.  The/  are  like  a  choir  of  sing¬ 
ers,  one  singing  one  part,  another  another ;  but  at 
last  the/  all  dwell  upon  one  note.  The  glor y  of 
Christ’s  Church  at  last  is  the  finals 

Ver.  2.  This  is  the  key-note  of  all  Prophecy ; 
it  always  conies  back  to  this.  This  warning  is 
the  most  needed  and  the  weightiest  of  alL  All 
God’s  judgments  hare  this  as  their  aim.  They 
cry  out  earnestly :  Return.  0  that  we  might  hear  1 
It  is  well  to  hear  when  God  calls  through  his 
deeds ;  but  it  is  better  to  hear  his  Words.  “  To 
thy  God,”  not  to  a  strange  God,  but  to  One  from 
whom  so  much  good  has  beeu  experienced,  and 
who  remains,  the  God  of  mercy  and  our  God,  eren 
when  He  must  punish  us.  Return  1  (1)  the  ob¬ 
ject  :  to  the  Lord,  thy  God ;  (2)  the  reason :  be¬ 
cause  thou  hast  fallen  through  thy  iniquity. 

[Matt.  Hrnrt  :  Sin  is  a  fall,  and  it  concerns 
those  who  hare  fallen  by  sin  to  get  up  again  by 
repentance. 

Faussbt  :  God  assures  us  that  He  is  the  God 
of  his  people,  and  inrites  us  not  merely  to  return 
towards ,  but  never  to  rest  until  we  have  reached 
even  up  to  Himself  —  to  be  satisfied  with  nothing 
short  of  Himself.  —  M.] 

Ver.  3.  Words  are  nothing  unless  they  come 
from  the  depths  of  the  heart.  But  when  they 
come  from  thence,  as  did  the  Publican’s  prayer, 
and  David’s  psalm  of  confession,  then,  though 
seemingly  slight  and  less  than  “  sacrifices,”  they 
are  in  truth  as  great  and  naturally  more  than  all 
merely  outward  offerings,  since  they  are  measured 
according  to  the  disposition  of  the  heart.  All 
grief  over  sin  avails  nothing  without  the  prayer 
for  forgiveness  addressed  to  God.  Not  repentance 
but  forgiveness,  gives  rest  and  peace. 

[Pusrt  :  What  other  good  can  we  offer  than 
detestation  of  our  past  sins  with  burning  desire  of 
holiness  1 

Faussrt  :  What  so  cheap  as  words  %  And  yet 
words  such  as  God  requires  are  not  natural  to 
fallen  man.  The  Spirit  of  God  alone  can  teach 
such  words.  In  Gospel  times  we  have  no  longer 
burdensome  literal  sacrifices  to  offer,  but  we  have 
an  offering  continually  to  render  which  is  more 
acceptable  to  Him  (Ps.  lxix.  80,  31),  the  thanks¬ 
givings  of  unfeigned  “  lips,”  sanctified  through  the 
offering  of  Christ  once  tor  all.  —  M.] 

Ver.  4.  God  is  gracious  to  orphans.  O  that  all 
orphaned  ones  might  turn  to  God’s  mercy ! 

[Pusrt  :  He  is  indeed  fatherless  who  hath  not 
God  for  his  Father. 

Ver.  5.  Pusrt:  Steadfastness  to  the  end  is 
the  special  gift  of  the  Gospel.  In  healing  that 
disease  of  unsteadfastness  God  heals  all  besides. 
-M.J 

Ver.  8.  Starks  :  God  alone  can  truly  revive 
the  heart  Let  him  who  needs  comfort  and  re¬ 
freshing  seek  them  in  God. 

Pfapf.  Bibelwerk:  See  how  believers  bloom 
in  their  holiness,  strike  root,  bring  forth  fruit,  and 


diffuse  fragrance  all  around  !  Art  thou  also  such 
a  fruitful  tree  displaying  such  vigor  of  spiritual 
life  ! 

[Faussbt  :  All  that  is  beautiful,  solid,  harmon¬ 
ious,  and  enduring  shall  be  found  in  harmonious 
unison  in  the  “  trees  of  righteousness,”  etc.  (Is. 
lxi.  3).  • 

Pusrt  :  Such  reunion  of  qualities,  being  be¬ 
yond  nature,  suggests  the  more,  that  that  wherein 
they  are  all  combined,  the  future  Israel,  the  Church, 
shall  flourish  with  graces  that  are  beyond  nature, 
in  their  manifbldness,  completeness,  unfadingness. 
—  M.] 

Ver.  9.  O  that  God  could  speak  thus  of  us, 
finding  in  us  no  idolatry,  nor  needing  to  plead 
with  us  any  longer  because  of  our  idols  1  What 
better  thing  could  we  wish  than  that  God  would 
regard  us  m  mercy  I  In  Christ  this  is  realised. 
In  Him  he  is  also  as  an  evergreen  tree  of  life  to 
believers ;  his  mercy  never  ceases,  and  from  its 
fullness  they  may  aU  receive  grace  for  grace.  He 
is  for  them  an  evergreen  tree  of  life,  but  also  one 
whose  fruit  never  fails,  and  ever  nourishes. 

[Matt.  Hrnrt  :  God  will  be  to  all  true  con¬ 
verts  both  a  delight  and  a  defense ;  under  his  pro¬ 
tection  and  influence  they  shall  both  dwell  in 
safety  and  dwell  at  ease.  He  will  be  either  a  sun 
and  a  shield,  or  a  shade  and  a  shield,  as  their  case 
reauires. 

Pusrt  :  Created  beauty  must  at  best  be  but  a 
faint  image  of  the  beauty  of  the  soul  in  grace; 
for  this  is  from  the  indwelling  of  God  the  Holy 
Ghost.  —  MJ 

Ver.  10.  God’s  ways  are  direct;  we  must  there¬ 
fore  not  follow  roundabout  or  crooked  courses, 
but  go  straight  forward  in  faith  and  labor;  a 
straight  course  makes  the  best  ru finer.  Righte¬ 
ousness  brings  a  blessing ;  unfaithfulness  a  curse, 
remains  the  simple  and  infallible  rule  of  living, 
attested  by  God’s  word,  and  confirmed  by  experi¬ 
ence. 

Luthrr  :  Let  us  thank  the  merciful  Father  of 
Jesus  Christ,  for  these  greatest  gifts,  that  He  has 
revealed  to  us  these  direct  ways,  and  pray  that 
He  would  guide  by  his  Holy  Spirit  those  that 
walk  therein,  and  preserve  us  to  eternity. 

[Matt.  Hrnrt  :  God’s  discovery  of  Himself, 
both  in  the  judgments  of  his  mouth,  and  the  judg¬ 
ments  of  his  hand,  is  to  us  according  as  we  are 
affected  by  it.  The  same  sun  softens  wax  and 
hardens  clay.  But  of  all  transgressors,  those  cer¬ 
tainly  have  the  most  dangerous  fatal  falls  that  fell 
in  the  way  of  God,  that  split  on  the  Rock  of  Ages, 
that  suck  poison  out  of  the  balm  in  Gilead.  Let 
sinners  in  Zion  be  afraid  of  this. 

Pusrt  God  reveals  his  ways  to  us  not  that  we 
may  know  them  only,  but  that  we  may  do  them. 
The  life  of  grace  is  a  life  of  progress.  Every  at¬ 
tribute  or  gift  or  revelation  of  (rod,  which  is  full 
of  comfort  to  the  believer,  becomes  in  turn  an  oc¬ 
casion  of  stumbling  to  the  rebellious.  With  this 
the  Prophet  sums  up  all  the  teaching  of  the  sev¬ 
enty  years  of  his  ministry.  This  is  to  us  the  end 
of  all ;  this  is  thy  choice,  O  Christian  soul,  to  walk 
in  God’s  ways,  or  to  stumble  at  them.  —  M.] 
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INTRODUCTION. 


I.  The  Person  and  Time  of  the  Prophet. 


The  name  Joel,  'tHVj  i.  e.,  Jehovah  is  God,  is  one  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  having  been  borne  by  many  persons  mentioned  in  sacred  history.  For  this  reason 
our  Prophet,  whose  name  is  found  only  in  the  title  of  this  book,  is  distinguished  as  “  The 
son  of  Pethuel.”  This  is  the  only  direct  notice  of  him,  and  all  the  other  incidents  of  his 
personal  history  must  Ipe  inferred  from  the  book  that  bears  his  name.  He  certainly  lived  in 
the  kingdom  of  Judah,  for  in  the  call  to  the  people  to  meet  in  the  temple  for  the  purpose  of 
humiliation  and  repentance,  Zion,  and  Jerusalem,  and  Judah  alone  are  mentioned,  ii.  15,  23, 
32;  iii.  1,  6,  16,  18.  Of  these  localities  he  speaks  not  in  the  tone  of  a  stranger,  but  as  one 
who  was  personally  identified  with  them.  #He  makes  no  allusion  whatever  to  the  state  of 
things  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  It  is,  therefore,  highly  probable  that  he  resided  and  proph¬ 
esied  not  simply  within  the  limits  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  but  specially  at  Jerusalem. 
Again,  the  way  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  temple,  the  sacrifices,  and  the  priesthood,  raises 
the  presumption  that  he  was  himself  a  priest. 

The  Time  in  which  he  lived  is  nowhere  expressly  stated,  and  cannot  be  fixed  with  ab¬ 
solute  certainty.  But  we  may  determine  it  approximately  from  the  relation  between  him 
and  Amos.  The  latter  begins  his  prophecy  (i.  2)  by  a  quotation  from  Joel  iii.  16,  and 
there  is  also  a  close  resemblance  between  Amos  ix.  13  and  Joel  iii.  18.  Hence  it  may  be 
inferred  that  Amos  had  the  prophecy  of  Joel  before  him  when  he  wrote  his  own.  Now 
the  time  when  Amos  flourished  may  be  easily  fixed  by  the  inscription  and  by  the  contents 
of  his  book,  namely,  in  the  days  of  the  Judaic  King  Uzziah,  and  of  the  Israeli  tic  King 
Jeroboam  II.  Joel,  therefore,  cannot  belong  to  a  later  period.  The  design  of  his  prophecy, 
and  the  condition  of  things  which  it  implies,  warrant  the  inference  that  he  lived  at  an  earlier 
day.  Ewald  justly  says,  “  A  later  prophet  would  not  have  been  so  deeply  moved  as  Joel 
was,  by  the  terrible  visitation  of  locusts  and  drought,  as  to  call  for  a  solemn  act  of  national 
repentance  on  this  ground  alone.  He  would  rather  have  seized  the  opportunity  to  point  out 
and  impress  upon  the  people  their  spiritual  defects,  and  while  exhorting  them  to  repentance, 
he  would  have  told  them  specially  of  the  sins  from  which  they  should  break  off,  and  return 
to  the  Lord.’*  In  Joel’s  days  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  general  corruption  of  manners 
that  obtained  in  the  times  of  Amos  and  Hosea.  He  makes  no  marked  reference  to  par¬ 
ticular  sins.  He  does  not  speak  of  idolatry ;  on  the  contrary,  the  worship  of  Jehovah  seems 
to  have  been  maintained  in  the  temple,  at  least  in  comparative  purity.  Israel,  indeed,  is 
exhorted  to  repent,  but  is  at  the  same  time  encouraged  by  precious  promises.  He  does  not 
exhibit  the  heathen  nations  as  the  instruments  of  God’s  judgments  on  his  own  people ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  ever  sides  with  the  latter,  and  he  predicts  the  evils  that  shall  overtake 
the  heathen  for  what  they  have  done  to  Israel.  He  makes  no  allusion  to  Assyria.  The 
captivity  of  Israel  by  that  power  was  an  event  beyond  the  horizon  of  the  prophet.  This 
much  then  is  certain :  that  as  the  worship  of  Jehovah  was  still  kept  up  in  his  day,  Joel 
could-  not  have  belonged  to  the  times  of  Joram,  nor  Ahaziah,  nor  Athaliah.  He  must  have 
lived  before  or  alter  their  day.  We  cannot,  however,  place  him  very  long  before  these 
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kings,  as  this  would  not  consist  with  the  reference  to  the  invasion  of  Judah  by  the  adjacent 
nations  (iii.  8-6),  which  implied  a  weakened  condition  of  the  kingdon),  nor  with  his  probable 
allusion  to  the  pillaging  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Philistines  and  the  Arabians  in  the  reign  of 
Joram.  Again,  the  revolt  of  Edom,  which  did  not  occur  earlier  than  the  time  of  Joram, 
must  be  taken  into  account.  Nor  must  Joel  be  separated  too  far  from  the  days  of  Amos. 
For  as  Amos  speaks  of  drought  and  locusts  as  judgments  which  God  was  about  to  inflict, 
we  may  infer  that  he  had  in  view  the  same  calamities  as  those  described  by  Joel.  It  is 
natural  to  suppose  that  they  came  upon  the  kingdom  of  Judah  to  which  Joel  belonged,  and 
that  of  Israel,  which  was  the  special  field  of  Amos.  Again,  Amos  speaks  of  the  Philistines, 
the  Tyrians,  and  Edom  (ch.  L),  and  of  their  hostility  to  Israel,  in  a  strain  very  similar  to 
that  employed  by  Joel  (ch.  iii.).  Both  prophets  charge  them  with  the  same  sin,  and  de¬ 
nounce  against  them  the  same  punishment  Their  sin  was  that  of  capturing  Israelites  and 
selling  them  as  slaves ;  and  although  Joel  names  the  Grecians  as  guilty  of  this  crime,  and 
Amos  the  Edomites,  yet  it  is  plain  that  they  both  had  in  view  the  same  events.  On  this 
ground,  Bleek  holds  that  Joel,  though  older  than  Amos,  was  his  contemporary,  and  places 
him  in  the  time  of  Uzziah.  Others  think  that  as  he  nowhere  alludes  to  Syria,  whose  capital 
Damascus  is  named  by  Amos  (i.  8),  nor  to  the  invasion  of  Israel  by  that  power  under 
Hazael,  in  the  days  of  Joash,  he  must  have  flourished  in  the  early  part  of  that  reign,  be¬ 
tween  b.  c.  870-850.  Certainly  if  he  lived  in  the  time  of  Joash  it  must  have  been  in  the 
early  part  of  his  reign,  while  he  was  still  under  the  healthful  influence  of  Joihada  the  high 
priest,  for  at  a  later  day  he  introduced  the  worship  of  Baal.  To  this  view  Bleek  objects 
that  while  Joel  might  have  been  expected  to  refer  to  the  Syrian  invasion  if  his  book  had 
been  written  very  soon  after  that  event,  there  would  be  no  reason  for  naming  it  if  he  wrote 
it  in  the  days  of  Uzziah,  fifty  years  after  it  happened,  since  Syria  was  remote  from  Judah, 
and  separated  from  it  by  the  then  existing  kingdom  of  Israel.  But  to  this  it  may  be  re¬ 
plied  that  Tyre  and  Sidon  were  also  separated  from  Judah  in  the  same  way.  Hence  as 
both  prophets  refer  to  the  same  heathen  nations,  while  Damascus  is  mentioned  by  Amos 
alone,  this  difference  becomes  all  the  more  remarkable,  and  seems  to  warrant  the  inference 
that  Joel  could  not  have  lived  during  the  Syrian  invasion.  Though  the  events  detailed  by 
Joel,  on  account  of  which  the  nations  concerned*ln  them  would  be  punished,  must  have  been 
in  the  view  of  Amos,  yet  there  must  also  have  been  other  occurrences,  such  as  the  war  with 
Syria,  nearer  to  his  time,  and  more  immediately  affecting  the  kingdom  of  Israel  to  which  . 
he  belonged.  Hence  if  Amos  prophesied  about  B.  c.  810,  Joel  must  have  done  so  about 
B.  c.  850.  But  while  Joel  was  ol^er  than  Amos,  it  does  not  follow  that  he  is  the  oldest  of 
the  prophets  whose  writings  we  possess.  He  has  many  points  of  contact  with  Obadiah 
(comp.  Ob.  10,  Joel  iii.  19;  Ob.  11,  Joel  iii.  8 ;  Ob.  15,  Joel  i.  15,  iL  1,  iii.  12, 17 ;  Ob.  18, 
Joel  iii.  8).  It  is  a  question  which  of  these  two  prophets  is  the  elder.  It  is  not  im¬ 
probable,  though  by  no  means  certain,  that  Joel  had  before  him  the  book  of  Obadiah,  when 
he  wrote  his  prophecy.  But  we  shall  not  pursue  the  discussion. 

[Wiinsche,  the  most  recent  expositor  of  this  book,1  fixes  the  time  of  Joel  as  somewhere 
between  b.  c.  860-850,  and  the  grounds  on  which  he  bases  his  opinion  are  these :  — 

1.  Joel  charges  the  Philistines  with  having  invaded  Judah,  captured  the  inhabitants,  and 
sold  them  as  slaves.  Now  according  to  2  Chron.  xxi.  10,  this  happened  under  Joram,  b.  c. 
889-888.  And  they  suffered  the  punishment  predicted  for  their  crime,  under  Uzziah,  2 
Chron.  xxvi.  6.  Hence  Joel  could  not  have  written  this  book  before  b.  c.  889,  nor  later 
than  732. 


2.  The  Phoenicians,  u  s.,  those  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  who  in  the  days  of  David  and  Solo¬ 
mon  were  the  allies,  had  in  later  times  become  the  enemies  of  Judah.  They  too  had  been 
guilty  of  selling  Jewish  prisoners  to  the  Grecians.  Joel  predicts  that  they  also  shall  be 
punished  for  this  crime,  —  a  prediction  fulfilled  in  the  time  of  Uzziah,  B.  c.  811-759.  This 
proves  that  Joel  must  have  prophesied  before  the  days  of  Uzziah. 

3.  The  Edomites  (iii.  19),  are  ranked  among  the  enemies  of  Judah.  They  came  from  the 
same  stock  as  the  Jews,  and  on  account  of  their  sin  against  their  brethren,  their  country  was 
to  become  a  perpetual  desolation.  From  2  Kings  viii.  20,  comp,  with  2  Chron.  xxi.  8,  we 
learn  that  they  became  independent  of  Judah  in  the  time  of  Joram,  b.  c.  889-883.  They 
were  again  subdued,  and  their  capital  city  Petra  captured,  b.  c.  838-811,  though  the  southern 
and  eastern  parts  of  their  territory  were  not  conquered  until  the  reign  of  Uzziah,  about 
B.  c.  830.  The  prophet  must  have  exercised  his  ministry,  therefore,  prior  to  the  latter  date. 

1  [Die  Weiseagmngem  dee  Prophoten  Joel ,  iibereetxt  mud  erktdrt ,  von  Dr.  Auf.  Wfintcbt,  Ldprig,  1871.  A  wry 


elaborate  work.  —  J.  F.] 
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4.  The  fact  that  no  mention  is  made  of  the  invasion  by  the  Syrians  of  Damascus,  proves 
that  Joel  was  one  of  the  early  prophets.  This  occurred  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of 
Joash,  B.  C.  850-840.  . 

5.  The  high  antiquity  of  Joel  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  he  makes  no  reference  to  the 
Assyrian  invasion  of  the  two  Jewish  kingdoms  in  B.  c.  790.  On  the  other  hand,  Amos 
clearly  alludes  to  it  (vi.  14). 

6.  Another  proof  is  derived  from  the  relation  between  Joel  and  Amos.  The  latter  was 
certainly  well  acquainted  with  and  used  the  writings  of  the  former. 

7.  The  mention  of  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat  is  a  circumstance  leading  to  the  same  conclu¬ 
sion.  It  took  this  name  from  the  memorable  victory  there  gained  over  Moab  and  Ammon. 
The  way  in  which  Joel  refers  to  it  shows  that  this  event  must  have  been  a  comparatively 
recent  one,  and  that  the  memory  of  it  was  still  fresh. 

On  these  grounds  we  conclude  that  in  fixing  the  time  of  this  prophet,  we  cannot  take  for 
our  terminus  a  quo  an  earlier  date  than  B.  c.  890,  nor  for  our  terminus  atl  quem  a  later  one 
than  840.  It  most  probably  falls  between  B.  c.  860-850.  Joel  therefore  is  the  oldest  of  the 
Minor  Prophets.  —  F.] 

Of  the  Ministry  of  our  Prophet,  i.  e.>  as  to  the  way  in  which  he  exercised  it,  we  know 
nothing  beyond  what  may  be  gathered  from  this  book.  Whether  he  first  appeared  simply  as 
a  preacher,  or  worked  at  the  same  time  in  other  ways,  cannot  be  determined.  From  what 
we  know  respecting  the  other  prophets,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  his  prophetic  teachings 
were  originally  oral,  but  if  so,  they  must  have  been  soon  reduced  to  writing  in  the  form  in 
which  we  now  have  them.  That  he  exerted  a  commanding  influence  on  the  popular  mind  is 
clear  from  ch.  ii.  18,  especially  if  this  verse  be  taken  in  a  historical  sense.  But  in  any 
view  of  it  the  passage  shows  that  the  prophet  was  conscious  of  his  power ;  for  he  not  only 
exhorts  the  nation  to  repentance,  but  imperatively  demands  it,  and  he  does  so  with  the 
evident  assurance  that  he  will  be  obeyed.  For  this  reason  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  he 
belonged  to  the  order  of  the  priesthood,  and  that  his  exhortations  were,  in  the  first  instance, 
addressed  to  his  brethren  in  that  office. 

II.  Of  the  Book. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  book  bearing  the  name  of  Joel  was  written  by  himself. 
Not  only  is  there  no  ground  for  doubt  on  this  head,  but  all  the  positive  evidence  in  the  case 
is  strongly  on  the  same  side ;  as,  for  example,  the  perfect  unity  that  marks  the  book,  one 
chapter  fitting  into  another  with  the  most  complete  exactness.  Even  if  we  admit,  what 
some  assert,  that  ch.  ii.  10,  etc.,  belongs  to  a  later  date  than  the  other  parts  of  the  book,  our 
remark  holds  good,  for  it  is  most  closely  connected  with  what  precedes  and  follows  it. 
Whether  we  have  the  discourses  of  the  prophet  precisely  as  they  were  delivered  (supposing 
it  to  have  been  orally),  or  only  the  substance  of  them,  is  a  point  which  cannot  be  de¬ 
termined,  and  is  really  one  of  no  practical  importance.  Most  probably  we  have  them  in  the 
latter  form,  as  the  high  finish  and  poetical  diction  of  the  book,  specially  in  the  first  two 
chapters,  suggest  the  idea  of  literary  elaboration,  rather  than  that  of  a  simple  reporting  of 
oral  discourses. 

[Of  the  Style  of  the  Prophet,  the  chief  characteristic,  says  Dr.  Pusey,  is  perhaps  its  sim¬ 
ple  vividness.  Everything  is  set  before  us,  as  though  we  ourselves  saw  it:  This  is  alike 
the  character  of  the  description  of  the  desolation  in  the  first  chapter,  the  advance  of  the 
locusts  in  the  second,  or  that  more  awful  gathering  in  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  described  in  the 
third.  The  prophet  adds  detail  to  detail ;  each  clear,  brief,  distinct,  a  picture  in  itself,  yet 
adding  to  the  effect  of  the  whole.  We  can  without  an  effort  bring  the  whole  of  each  pic¬ 
ture  before  our  eyes.  Sometimes  he  uses  the  very  briefest  form  of  words,  two  words,  in  his 
own  language,  sufficing  for  each  feature  in  his  picture.  One  verse  consists  of  five  such  pairs 
of  words,  i.  10.  Then  again  the  discourse  flows  on  in  a  soft  and  gentle  cadence,  like  one 
of  those  longer  sweeps  of  an  JEolian  harp.  This  blending  of  energy  and  softness  is  perhaps 
one  secret  why  the  diction  also  of  this  prophet  has  been  at  all  times  so  winning  and  so 
touching.  Deep  and  full,  he  pours  out  the  tide  of  his  words  with  an  unbroken  smoothness, 
carries  all  along  with  him,  yea,  like  those  rivers  of  the  new  world,  bears  back  the  bitter  rest¬ 
less  billows  which  oppose  him,  a  pure  strong  stream  amid  the  endless  heavings  and  tossings 
of  the  world.  Poetic  as  Joel's  language  is,  he  does  not  much  use  distinct  imagery.  For 
his  whole  picture  is  dne  image.  They  are  God's  chaste nings  through  inanimate  nature,  pio 
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turing  the  worse  chastenings  through  man.  Full  of  sorrow  himself,  he  summons  all  with 
him  to  repentance,  priests  and  people,  old  and  young,  bride  and  bridegroom.  The  tender¬ 
ness  of  his  soul  is  evinced  by  his  lingering  over  the  desolation  which  he  foresees.  It  is 
like  one  counting  over,  one  by  one,  the  losses  he  endures  in  the  privations  of  others.  Na¬ 
ture  to  him  seemed  to  mourn ;  he  had  a  fellow  feeling  of  sympathy  with  the  brute  cattle 
which,  in  his  ears,  mourn  so  grievously ;  and  if  none  else  would  mourn  for  their  own  sins,  he 
would  himself  mourn  to  Him  who  is  full  of  compassion  and  mercy.  Amid  a  wonderful 
beauty  of  language  he  employs  words  not  found  elsewhere  in  the  Holy  Scripture.  In  one 
verse  (i.  16),  he  has  three  such  words.  The  extent  to  which  the  prophecies  of  Joel  reappear 
in  the  later  prophets  has  been  exaggerated.  The  subjects  of  the  prophecy  recur ;  not,  for 
the  most  part,  in  the  form  in  which  they  were  delivered.  The  great  imagery  of  Joel  is  much 
more  adopted  and  enforced  in  the  New  Testament  than  the  Old,  —  of  the  locust,  the  out¬ 
pouring  of  the  Spirit,  the  harvest,  the  wine-treading,  the  wine-press.  To  this  unknown 
Prophet,  whom  in  his  writings  we  cannot  but  love,  but  of  whose  history,  condition,  rank, 
parentage,  birthplace,  nothing  is  known,  nothing  beyond  his  name,  save  the  name  of  an  un¬ 
known  father,  of  whom,  moreover,  God  has  allowed  nothing  to  remain  save  these  few  chap¬ 
ters,  —  to  him  God  reserved  the  prerogative,  first  to  declare  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  upon  all  flesh,  the  perpetual  abiding  of  the  Church,  the  final  struggle  of  good  and 
evil,  the  last  rebellion  against  God,  and  the  Day  of  Judgment. 

The  tone  of  Joel's  writings,  says  Wiinsche,  indicates  deep  religious  feelings,  heartfelt  ex¬ 
perience,  and  warm  sympathy.  His  moral  ideas  are  lofty  and  pure,  and  testify  to  the  relig¬ 
ious  knowledge  and  the  holy  life  of  the  prophet.  His  poetry  is  distinguished  by  the  soaring 
flight  of  his  imagination,  the  originality,  beauty,  and  variety  of  his  images  and  similes.  The 
conceptions  are  simple  enough,  but  they  are  at  the  same  time  bold  and  grand.  The  perfect 
order  in  which  they  are  arranged,  the  even  flow  and  well  compacted  structure  of  the  discourse, 
are  quite  remarkable.  In  his  energy,  power,  and  dignity,  Joel  reminds  us  of  Micah ;  in  his 
vivacity  and  lifelike  freshness  he  resembles  Nahum ;  in  his  originality  and  directness,  in  the 
bold  range,  and  sublime  strain  of  his  ideas,  he  falls  but  a  little  below  Isaiah :  in  his  enthu¬ 
siastic  zeal  for  true  religion,  and  his  clear,  earnest,  penetrating  insight  into  the  moral  dis¬ 
orders  of  his  times,  he  resembles  Amos.  Joel  threatens  and  warns ;  he  descends  into  the 
innermost  recesses  of  human  nature,  and  he  drags  into  the  light  of  day,  corruption,  false¬ 
hood,  and  lukewarmness  in  the  worship  of  Jehovah.  Of  our  Prophet,  Umbreit  finely  says  : 
The  Prophetic  mantle  which  enrobed  his  lofty  form,  was  worthy  of  his  majestic  spirit; 
its  color  is  indeed  dark  and  solemn^  like  the  day  of  the  Lord  which  he  predicts,  yet  we  see 
sparkling  upon  it  the  stars  of  the  eternal  lights  of  love  and  grace.  —  F.] 

The  Occasion  of  this  book  was  a  terrible  visitation  of  Judah  by  locusts  and  drought. 
The  prophet  describes  the  devastation  produced,  and  viewing  it  as  the  beginning  of  a  great 
judgment  day  of  the  Lord,  he  calls  upon  the  priests  to  appoint  a  day  for  national  humiliation 
and  prayer.  This  must  have  been  done,  since  he,  by  divine  authority,  promises  the  people 
the  richest  blessings  for  the  present  and  the  future,  as  well  as  complete  deliverance  from  all 
their  enemies. 

The  book  consists  of  two  Parts ,  which  must  be  carefully  distinguished.  They  are  as 
follows :  — 

Part  I.  includes  chaps.  i.-ii.  17 ;  Part  n.  extends  from  ii.  19  to  the  end  of  ch.  iii.  They 
are  connected  together  by  the  historical  statement  (ii.  18,  19). 

Part  I.  The  plagues  already  named,  are  described  as  a  divine  judgment.  The  call  to 


repentance. 

Ch.  i.  The  unprecedented  plague  of  locusts  and  drought  is  described,  and  those  on  whom 
it  fell  are  called  upon  to  lament  over  the  desolation  of  the  land  caused  by  it ;  one  of  the  worst 
results  of  it  being  the  necessity  for  suspending  the  daily  sacrifices.  For  this  reason  the 
priests  are  required  to  mourn  themselves,  and  to  summon  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  to 
join  with  them  in  their  lamentation. 

Ch.  ii.  This  visitation  is  simply  a  token  that  a  great  judgment  day  of  the  Lord  is  com¬ 
ing.  The  army  of  locusts,  of  which  a  graphic  picture  is  given,  is  the  host  of  the  Lord,  sent 
to  do  his  will  (vers.  1-11).  Still  the  threatened  judgment  may  be  averted  by  timely  re¬ 
pentance  (vers.  12-14).  Hence  the  priests  should  appoint  a  day  of  humiliation  and  prayer, 
and  should  beseech  the  Lord  to  have  mercy  upon  the  nation  as  being  his  own  people  (vers. 


14-17). 

Part  II.  contains  promises  :  (1  )  For  the  present  (ii.  18-27). 


God  will  deliver  his  people 
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from  the  plague  and  amply  repair  the  evil  done  by  it,  by  new  blessings,  and  so  prove  that 
Israel  is  his  people.  (2.)  For  the  future  still  greater  things  are  promised.  The  day  of  the 
Lord  is  surely  coming,  but  to  Israel  it  shall  be  a  day  of  salvation,  and  a  day  of  terror  only 
to  Israel’s  foes.  This  day  shall  be  introduced  by  the  outpouring  of  God’s  Spirit  upon  the 
whole  people.  There  shall  be  at  the  same  time  terrible  signs  in  the  heavens  and  the  earth, 
from  which  there  is  safety  only  in  Zion.  But  there,  all  will  be  perfectly  secure  (ch.  iii.  1-8). 
The  day  itself  is  described  as  one  of  deliverance  for  Israel,  and  of  destruction  for  their  ene¬ 
mies,  i.  e.,  “  the  nations.”  These  nations  are  reproached  for  their  crimes  against  Israel,  and 
shall  be  punished  on  account  of  them  (vers.  9-16).  Infliction  of  the  punishment.  The 
Lord  assembles  Israel  and  the  nations,  in  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat.  At  first  it  seems  as  if  the 
nations  were  on  the  point  of  storming  the  holy  city,  but  then  and  there,  amid  terrible  signs, 
they  are  annihilated  by  the  Lord  at  one  blow.  The  dawning  of  Israel’s  salvation  described 
(vers.  17-20).  Uninjured  by  their  enemies,  protected  by  their  God,  who  dwells  forever  in 
die  midst  of  them,  his  people  enjoy  the  richest  blessings. 

What  Joel  says  of  the  locusts  is  not  to  be  taken  simply  as  an  allegory,  nor  as  a  merely 
figurative  description  of  the  hosts  of  war.  Nor  is  the  first  chapter  a  prediction ;  on  the 
contrary  it  describes  his  own  experience. 

Importance  of  this  Book,  We  find  that  it  was  held  in  high  consideration  by  the  later 
prophets.  We  have  already  mentioned  the  use  made  of  it  by  Amos.  It  is  also  quite  plain 

that  Isaiah  used  it  (comp.  Is.  xiii.  3,  6,  8,  10,  13,  and  Joel,  ii.  1-11 ;  iii.  15,  16).  That  other 

later  prophets  had  the  book  before  them  will  be  obvious  to  any  one  who  examines  a  Bible 
with  parallel  references.  Delitzsch,  therefore,  justly  says,  “  Among  the  prophets  who  flour¬ 
ished  from  the  time  of  Uzziah  to  that  of  Jeroboam,  Joel  unquestionably  holds  the  position 
of  a  type  or  model,  and  after  Amos,  there  is  not  one  whose  writings  do  not  remind  us  of 
him.”  We  may  even  claim  for  Joel  (and  Obadiah  also  if  we  regard  him  as  one  of  the 
earlier  prophets),  a  sort  of  fundamental  significance  for  the  whole  series  of  later  prophets, 
not  only  on  account  of  his  clear  and  precise  prediction  of  the  coming  of  the  day  of  the 
Lord,  but  also  because  of  the  way  in  which  he  connects  Israel  with  it.  Even  God’s  cove¬ 
nant  people  must  look  well  to  see  how  they  stand,  for  in  that  day,  repentance  alone  can  help 
them.  If  this  is  wanting,  if  Israel  departs  from  God,  escape  from  the  coming  judgment  will 
be  impossible,  —  a  truth  which  the  later  prophets  exhibit  with  an  ever-growing  emphasis  and 
distinctness.  The  prophecies  of  Joel  are,  it  seems  to  me,  fundamental  in  %  another  sense, 
namely,  in  the  promises  they  give  respecting  Israel’s  future.  Though  Israel  must  first  suffer 

on  account  of  their  sins,  yet  the  prophet  anticipates  with  confidence  the  time  when  they 

shall  return  in  penitence  to  God,  and  predicts  that  they  shall  win  a  glorious  triumph,  while 
all  their  enemies,  ».  e.,  the  world,  shall  be  utterly  destroyed.  Thus  Joel  (uniting  himself,  as 
it  were,  with  Obadiah  in  unfolding  and  confirming  the  prophetic  promises  on  this  head), 
fixes  with  an  assured  faith  the  position  of  Israel,  as  God’s  own  people,  and  foretells  their 
glorious  victory  over  all  their  foes,  though  the  latter  may,  for  the  present,  bring  upon  them 
much  shame  and  sorrow.  What  the  eye  sees  cannot  be  an  object  of  faith,  which  has  to  do 
with  things  for  the  time  beinfg  invisible.  Accordingly  Joel  has  given  a  key-note  (much 
more  full  than  that  of  Obadiah’s),  which  was  repeated  by  the  later  prophets;  he  unfurled  a 
*  standard,  so  to  speak,  which  shall  never  cease  to  wave  on  high.  The  later  prophets  would 
witness  the  deep  humiliation  of  God’s  people  by  the  nations,  i.  e.t  the  world  power ;  they 
would  have  to  announce  the  total  overthrow  of  the  commonwealth  of  Israel,  the  annihilation 
of  its  political  existence,  as  a  well-deserved  punishment  for  their  sins.  But  notwithstand¬ 
ing  this,  all  that  Joel  had  promised  would  be  realized  ;  the  day  of  the  Lord  was  surely 
coming  for  the  heathen,  —  a  day  of  fearful  recompense  to  them,  but  to  his  own  people  a  day 
of  deliverance  and  eternal  salvation.  So  we  find  that  in  spite  of  the  denunciations  against 
the  chosen  people  on  account  of  their  apostasy,  in  spite  of  the  judgments  to  be  inflicted 
upon  them  through  the  agency  of  the  heathen,  the  faith  and  hope  of  the  prophets  in  regard 
to  the  future  of  Israel  are  never  shaken.  They  perpetually  recur  to  the  promise  that  the 
Lord  will  not  cast  off  his  people.  A  remnant  shall  survive.  In  this  remnant  Jehovah  will 
be  glorified,  and  will  show  that  his  ultimate  design  was  not  to  destroy  his  people,  but  to 
bestow  upon  them  fresh  favors,  yea  far  higher  ones  than  their  fathers  enjoyed.  This  prom¬ 
ise  becomes  more  and  more  closely  allied  to  the  hope  of  a  Messiah,  and  gives  to  it  a  more 
and  more  positive  shape.  This  hope  of  a  Messiah  is  the  solid  basis  of  all  other  hopes  of 
Israel’s  future  and  glorious  destiny.  Joel,  indeed,  does  not  in  express  terms  describe  this 
Messianic  foundation,  as  it  may  be  called,  but  he  has  a  general  conception  of  it,  and  for  this 
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reason  we  have  said  that  his  prophecy  may  properly  be  called  a  fundamental  one,  i.  e.,  with 
reference  to  those  on  the  same  subject,  in  later  times. 

IIL  Literature  of  the  Book  (exclusive  of  Commentaries  on  the  Minor  Prophets  as  a  whole). 

Sebast.  Tuscani,  Erem.  Augustin .  Comment .  in  Joel ,  Colon.,  1556  ;  Joel  cum  Adnot  et  Ver- 
sione  trium  Rabbin ,  per  Gilb.  Genebrand,  Paris,  1563  ;  Eli  Schadseus,  Synopsis  Joel ,  Argent, 
1588 ;  F.  Bunny,  Enarratio  in  Joel ,  Lond.,  1588,  1595  ;  J.  Mathise,  Prcdectiones  in  Joel ,  Basil, 
1590 ;  S.  Simonidis,  Comm,  in  Joel ,  Cracov,  1593 ;  Sol.  Gesner,  Comm,  in  Joel ,  Yiteb.,  1614  ; 
J.  H.  Ursinus,  Comm,  in  Joel,  Francov.,  1641 ;  Ed.  Pocock,  Comm,  in  Proph.  Joel ,  Lips.,  1695  ; 
Haseus,  Joel  lllustrata ,  Bremen,  1697  ;  J.  J.  Schurrman,  Proph .  Joel,  Wesel,  1700  (also 
Holland  version,  1703)  ;  Sam.  Chandler,  Paraphrase  and  Critical  Comment,  on  Joel ,  London, 
1735;  C.  F.  Bauer,  Introd.  in  Joel ,  Wittemb.  1741 ;  G.  N.  Richter,  in  Joel,  Viteb.,  1747  ; 
Baumgarten,  Auslegung  des  Joel ,  Halle,  1756  ;  P.  Conz,  Dissert  de  Charact  Poet  Joels,  Tub., 
1783  ;  J.  Buttner,  Joel  olim  Hebrasus,  Coburg,  1784 ;  J.  R.  Eckerman,  Joel  metrisch  iibersetzt 
und  erkldrt,  Lubeck  und  Leipzig,  1786  ;  Justi ,  Joel  iibersetzt  und  erkldrt,  Leipzig,  1792;  A. 
Svanborg,  Joel  Latine  Versus ,  et  Notis  philol.  illustrata,  Upsal,  1806 ;  F.  A.  Holzhausen, 
Comment.,  1829 ;  K.  A.  Credner,  1831 ;  A.  Wiinsche,  Die  Weissagungen  des  Propheten  Joel, 
iibersetzt  und  erkldrt ,  Leipzig,  1872.  Among  practical  expositors,  may  be  named,  J.  Died- 
rich,  der  Proph.  Joel ,  kurz  erkldrt ,  Leipzig,  1861. 
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SECTION  I. 

Complaint  of  the  Desolation  of  Judah  by  Locusts  and  Drought . 
Chapter  L 


The  word  of  Jehovah  which  came  to 1  Joel,  the  son  of  Pethuel. 

Hear  this,  ye  2  old  men, 

And  give  ear  •  all  ye  inhabitants  of  the  land ! 

Hath  such  4  a  thing  been  in  your  days, 

Or  even  in  the  days  of  your  fathers  ? 

Tell  it 5  to  your  children, 

And  your  children  to  their  children, 

And  their  children  to  another  generation. 

What  the  palmer  worm6  hath  left,  the  locust  hath  eaten, 

And  what  the  locust  hath  left,  the  beetle  hath  eaten, 

And  what  the  beetle  hath  left,  the  caterpillar  hath  eaten. 

Awake 7  ye  drunkards,8  and  weep, 

And  cry  out9  all  ye  drinkers  of  wine 
On  account  of  the  new  wine  (or  must),10 
For  it  is  cut  off  (removed)  from  your  mouth. 

For 11  a  people 12  hath  invaded 13  my  land,14 
Mighty  and  numberless ; 

Their  teeth  are  the  teeth  of  a  lion, 

And  they  have  the  jaw  teeth  of  a  lioness. 

They  have  laid  waste  my  vine,15 
And  barked  (or  broken)  my  fig  trees ; 

They  have  made  it  quite  bare,  and  cast  it  away  ; 

Its  branches  are  made  white. 

Lament 17  like  a  bride 18 

Girded  with  sackcloth  for  the  husband  of  her  youth. 

Cut  off  is  the  meat  offering  and  the  drink  offering  from  the  house  of  Jehovah ; 

The  priests  mourn 

The  ministers  19  of  Jehovah. 

The  field  is  wasted,10 
The  land  mourneth,® 

For  the  corn  is  destroyed, 

The  new  wine  is  dried  up, 

The  oil 22  fails. 


Be  ashamed  ye  husbandmen, 
Howl  ye  vine-dresscrs, 
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For  the  wheat  and  for  the  barley  28 ; 

Because  the  harvest  of  the  field  hath  perished. 

12  The  vine  is  dried  up, 

✓  And  the  fig  tree  faileth, 

The  pomegranate,  also  the  palm,  and  the  apple  tree  (quince), 

All  the  trees  of  the  field  are  withered, 

So  that  joy  is  dried  up34  from  the  sons  of  men. 

13  Gird  yourselves  and  lament,  ye  priests, 

Cry  out  ye  ministers  of  the  altar ; 

Come,  lie  all  night  in  sackcloth 

Ye  ministers  of  my  God, 

For  the  meat  offering  and  the  drink  offering 
Are  withheld  from  the  house  of  your  God. 

14  Sanctify  a  fast, 

Appoint  a  solemn  assembly, 

Gather  the  elders, 

And  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  land 
In  the  house  of  Jehovah  your  God ; 

And  cry  unto  Jehovah. 

15  Alas  for  the  day  ! 

Because  the  day  of  Jehovah  is  at  hand ; 

It  will  come  like25  a  tempest  from  the  Almighty  (Shaddai).26 

16  Is  not  the  food  cut  off  before  our  eyes  ? 

Joy  and  gladness  from  the  house  of  our  God  ? 

17  The  grains 27  (seeds)  are  rotten*7  under  their  clods,*7 
The  garners  are  destroyed, 

The  barns*7  are  broken  down, 

Because  the  corn  is  withered. 

18  How  the  beasts  groan  ! 

The  herds  of  cattle  are  perplexed, 

Because  they  have  no  pasture ; 

Even  the  flocks  of  sheep  perish. 

19  Unto  Thee,  0  Jehovah,  will  I  cry, 

For  the  fire  hath  devoured  all  the  pastures  of  the  plain, 

And  the  flame  hath  burned  all  the  trees  of  the  field. 

20  Even28  the  beasts  of  the  field 26  cry  nnto  Thee 
For  the  streams  of  water  are  dried  up, 

And  the  fire  hath  devoured  the  pastures  of  the  plain  (wilderness). 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  L  —  The  preposition  indicates  direction,  and  like  the  Arab.  J|  includes  ordinarily  the  terminus  ad 
quem.  Sept,  of  tyimrj&ij  v po?  ’IanjA. 

*  Ver.  2.  —  The  Heb.,  unlike  the  Arab.,  has  no  proper  Tocatire,  and  henoe  the  simple  noun  with  or  with 

ont  the  article  takes  its  place. 

S  Ver.  2.  —  SD'TSn,  denom.  rerb  from  :  it  is  stronger  than  but  is  only  used  in  poetry. 

4  Ver  2.  —  The  dagesh  in  the  seoond  is  the  dag.  forte  conj. 

.  6  Ver.  8.  —  rPPl?.  The  fern,  suffix,  which  according  to  a  peculiar  Heb.  idiom  stands  for  the  neat.,  has  for  its  ante¬ 
cedent  nW.  P»p.  bv  denotes  the  object  of  the  discourse  ;  it  is  used  like  the  Lat  eeper,  and  Or.  mp. 
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•  Ter.  4.  —  There  is  little  difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  etymology  of  the  names  of  the  insects  mentioned  in 
this  Terse.  —  DJJ  from  the  same  root  =  to  cut  off.  the  most  common  name  for  locust,  from  HIP,  to  multiply. 

from  the  same  root,  to  lick  up.  frbm  to  consume.  Expositors  are,  however,  very  much  divided 

as  to  whether  these  terms  are  names  of  the  locust  at  different  stages  of  its  growth,  or  of  different  species  of  insect.  Bp. 
Newcome  renders  them,  the  grasshopper ;  the  locust,  the  devouring  locust ;  the  consuming  locust.  Hitaig,  Keil,  and 
others  regard  them  as  simply  poetical  epithets  of  one  and  the  same  species  of  locust  It  b  hardly  possible  to  give  their 
exact  equivalents  in  Englbh. 

7  Yer.  5.  —  from  to  out  off,  to  separate,  theu  to  arouse,  or  awaken ;  the  opposite  of  the  onomatopoetio 

word  DTn  to  snore,  to  sleep  heavily. 

8  Ter.  5.  —  D'P'iStt?,  from  HJtP,  a  strong  drink  made  of  honey,  raisins,  dates,  and  other  fruits.  Hence  the  word  »■ 
notorious  drunkards. 

»  Ter.S.-JlV'Vm,  from  the  onomatopoetic  to  howl,  complain. 

14  Ver.  5.  —  DSD17  b  the  fresh  sweet  Juice  of  the  grape,  and  other  kinds  of  fruit,  as  the  pomegranate,  Song  of  Sol. 

viii.  8,  and  b  to  be  distinguished  from  ttfYY'JH,  new  wine,  strictly  so  called.  The  former  must  hare  been  a  fhvorite 
drink  of  tire  old  Hebrews. 

11  Yer.  6.  —  *0  makes  the  connection  between  thb  and  the  preceding  verse. 

Id  Ver.  6.  —  denotes  a  heathen,  hostile  people,  and  differs  from  though  the  distinction  between  the  two 
words  b  not  always  observed.  See  Text,  notes  on  Obadlah,  ver.  1. 

It  Ver.  6.  —  71^37,  lit.  gone  up,  upon,  perhaps  with  reference  to  the  feet  that  Palestine  Is  higher  than  the  coun¬ 

tries  around  it ;  but  the  word  b  often  used  In  the  more  general  sense:  to  approach,  to  enter,  etc.,  where  the  region  b  a 
level  one. 

1*  Ver.  6-  —  "My  land.”  ».  not  the  land  of  Jehovah,  nor  simply  the  native  land  of  Joel,  but  the  land 

with  which  he  was  allied  as  the  prophet  of  the  Lord. 

16  Ver.  7.  —  7ioe,’-  —not  the  vine  of  the  Lord,  but  of  the  Prophet  speaking  in  his  name 

l«  Ver.  7.  —  ntrq  lit.,  "  peeling  it  have  peeled  it,”  t.  completely. 

17  Ver.  8.—  imper.  fem.  of  nbs,  and  air.  Ary.,  like  the  Chald.  and  Syr.  CSj.  The  more  usual  form  b 

Many  expositors,  without  reason,  take  it  as  a  dtnom.  from  God. 

18  Ver.  8.  —  The  proper  Heb.  word  for  virgin  b  HQ  Tbe  won*  here  10,6(1  denoto6  &  bride,  ».  e.,  a  young  woman 

espoused.  8ee  Is.  vil.  14  ;  Matt.  1.  23. 

1»  Ver  9.  r-  Ministers,  from  fPtt?,  to  serve.  It  denotes  free  and  honorable  service,  e.  g.,  of  the  temple, 

in  contrast  with  '“0^7  which  denotes  the  enforced  service  of  slaves. 

*>  Ver.  10.  —  rPC7  T7t?7.  A  paronomasia.  The  root  TTtt?  has  in  Kal  first  the  fntrans.  sense  to  be  strong,  next 
the  trass,  sense,  to  use  strength,  ?.  to  waste,  to  desolate.  HTC?  denotes  specially  wheat  or  barley  fields,  then  woodlanl, 
f*.b  where  cattle  fodder  ;  TIJOTS,  fermland  generally. 

H  Ver.  10.  —  fcbe  Sept*  and  Arab,  versions  take  thb  as  an  imper.,  and  render  St  "  Mourn  !  0  land.” 

M  Ter.  10.  —  from  the  root  "177?*,  to  be  clear,  t.  «.,  the  oil  newly  pressed  and  clarified ;  as  distinguished 

from  fat. 

**  Ver.  11.  —  rmrrby.  The  prep.  ^37,  as  In  vers.  6,  7,  marks  the  cause.  nt^H  and  7TY)37t{7  are  the  two 
kinds  of  :  the  one  kind  of  grain  being  used  as  food  by  men,  the  other  chiefly  by  cattle,  though  the  very  poor  used  both 

M  Ver.  12.  —  have  here  what  b  called  eonstructio  pregnans  =  rryi  aroh  vitrip,  y>7  n» 

tfthered  and  fled  away. 

26  Ver.  15  —  ^127  D.  The  expression  b  regarded  by  some  as  a  sort  of  proverbial  one.  D  b  not  pleonastic,  nor  the 
so-called  3  reritatl*,  bat  indicates  likeness  in  quality  or  degree. 

M  Ver.  15.  —  "  From  Shaddai  —  the  Almighty.”  The  Rabbins,  Raschl,  Abarbanel,  and  Maimonides  see  in  thb  name 
a  profound  mystery,  because  it  b  a  noun  compounded  of  the  ins*p  pronoun,  with  pattaek  noted ,  and  'If,  or 
to  hold.  The  rendering  of  the  Sept.,  teal  *k  TaXaimtpia  <k  raXaimoptat  v£*lt  18  wholly  inadmissible. 

27  Ver.  17.  —  The  three  air of  Aryo**.  words  in  thb  verse,  render  it  both  as  to  etymology  and  grammar,  one  of  the 

BM»t  difficult  in  the  whole  book.  51271317,  according  to  Aben  Bxra  and  Klmctai,  means  "  rotted ;  ”  "  perished,”  New 
eome;  "dried  up,”  Pussy,  Wttnsche.  Some  light  b  cast  on  the  sense  of  HYT^?,  by  the  Syr.  4eed,corn 

and  the  Chald.  TJ5D,  grain.  In  form  the  word  b  the  Pafll  participle  of  The  third  word,  niO^E),  b  prob 

ably  from  the  root  P)'!}  —  found  only  in  Judg.  v.  21,  —  which  in  all  the  dialects  has  the  sense  of  to  bear  or  carry  away 


The  Arab. 


t  denotes  the  breaking  np  of  the  soil  by  the  plough.  TIS’Y.Q,  therefore,  may  be  a  lamp  of  soil, 

s  “dod,  such  as  b  thrown  up  by  the  plough.  So  the  old  Jewtah  expositors  have  understood  It  In  /THESIS  we  have 

another  Ary.  —  yet  there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  Its  meaning.  The  local  b  prefixed.  Newoome  renders  It 
"store-houses.”  Tregelles,  "  granaries,  or  cells  for  keeping  grain.” 
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28  Ter.  20.  —  D2  here  as  in  ver.  13,  marks  an  increase  of  the  general  calamity. 

28  Ter.  20.  —  The  construction  of  the  fem  sing,  with  the  plar.  noun  is  common  la  poetry,  and  is  proper  here  because 
/TlDn^l  Is  used  in  a  collective  sense.  This  term  denotes  domestic  cattle.  —  F.J 


EXEGBTICAL. 

Vera.  2-4.  (Hear  this  ye  old  men* — )  the  cater¬ 
pillar  hath  eaten.  A  call  is  made  upon  the  inhab¬ 
itants  of  Judah,  and  especially  the  old  men,  to  tes¬ 
tify  that  an  unheard-of  thing  had  happened,  —  an 
event  to  be  told  to  their  posterity,  namely,  the 
complete  desolation  of  the  land  by  successive 
swarms  of  locusts. 

Ver.  2.  (Old  men.)  They  are  named  becanse 
their  memory  goes  back  the  farthest.  The  calam¬ 
ity  might  well  be  deemed  extraordinary  if  they 
could  recall  nothing  like  it.  Inhabitants  of  the 
land,  t.  e.t  of  Judah,  as  is  evident  from  what  fol¬ 
lows  ver.  14,  ii.  1 .  flitt  refers  to  what  is  stated 
in  ver.  4.  In  vers.  2,  3  there  is  an  allusion  to 
Exod.  x.  2-6,  where  the  plague  of  locusts  in  Egypt 
is  spoken  of. 

Ver.  4.  Swanns  of  locusts  come,  each  one  de¬ 
vouring  what  its  predecessor  had  left.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  described  in  a  dry,  prosaic  way.  As 
the  locusts  appear  four  times,  they  bear  four  dis¬ 
tinct  names.  Their  proper  name  is  the 

others  are  poetic  ones.  These  names  are  not  used 
simply  to  denote  the  changes  which  the  locusts 
undergo,  nor  their  invasion  of  the  land  during 
successive  years,  as  this  would  not  consist  with 
the  statement  that  what  one  kind  had  left,  another 

had  eaten.  The  preterite  is  to  be  taken  in 
its  proper  sense.  The  whole  chapter  speaks  of 
something  that  has  actually  happened.  The  des¬ 
olation  is  described  in  detail,  one  feature  of  it 
after  another  being  depicted  in  such  a  way  as  to 
arouse  those  affected  by  it  to  earnest  prayer. 

Verses  5-7.  Awake  ye  drunkards.  —  Its 
branches  are  made  white.  The  drunkards  are 
called  upon  to  mourn,  to  show  poetically  how 
complete  is  the  desolation  of  the  vineyards.  At 
the  same  time,  this  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  punish¬ 
ment  for  the  sins  of  the  people,  who  are  summoned 
to  repent,  though  this  last  idea  is  not  yet  explicitly 
expressed. 

Ver.  6.  The  locusts  are  represented  under  the 
figure  of  a  hostile  army.  They  are  not  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  type  of  such  an  army,  as  if  the  pas¬ 
sage  was  simply  allegorical.  Yet  the  idea  of  en¬ 
mity  to  Israel  implied  in  the  word  —  a  heathen 
people, —  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  for  these  locusts 
actually  ravage  the  land  of  Israel.  Hence  there 

is  no  ground  for  taking  nbl?  otherwise  than  as  a 
preterite,  nearly  in  the  sense  of  a  future,  as  pre¬ 
dicting  something  to  come.  is  the  land  of 

the  prophet  as  speaking  in  the  name  of  the  people. 
Jehovah  himself  does  not  speak  directly,  comp.  v. 
13.  The  arms  of  these  invaders  are  their  teeth, 
which  grind  like  those  of  a  lion.  The  jaw-teeth 
of  the  lioness  protecting  or  avenging  her  young 
are  added  by  way  of  climax. 

Ver.  7.  The  vine  and  flg  tree.  These  are  added 
because  they  are  among  the  most  valuable  of  fruit 

trees,  comp.  Hos.  ii.  14.  ls  properly  that 

which  is  broken  off,  t.  e.,  a  fragment  of  wood, 
splinter,  chip.  made  bare,  by  barking  or 

paring,  so  as  to  peel  off.  The  bark  is  thrown 
away ;  and  the  whole  vine  is  made  white  or  , 
blanched  by  the  barking  of  it.  J 


Vers.  8-10.  (lament  like  a  bride,  —  the  oil 
fails.)  The  lamentation  of  the  drunkards  is  sim- 
ply  a  prelude  to  what  follows.  It  would  be  a  mis¬ 
take  to  suppose  that  sensual  pleasures  and  enjoy¬ 
ments  alone  are  meant.  The  thing  at  stake  was 
so  much  greater  than  these,  that  the  whole  land 
had  cause  to  mourn. 

Ver.  8.  Judah  is  here  regarded  as  a  wife,  and 
hence  the  fitness  of  comparing  this  lamentation  to 
that  of  a  young  bride  mourning  the  husband  of 
her  youth.  Certainly  no  judgment  could  be  more 
severe  than  one  that  made  it  impossible  to  present 
“  the  meat  and  drink  offerings.”  Hence  the  priests 
had  reason  to  mourn ;  and  Judah,  in  danger  of 
losing  the  visible  emblems  of  the  presence  of  his 
God,  is  fitly  compared  to  the  young  wife  who  had 
lost  her  husband.  These  offerings  could  not  be 
presented  because  everything  was  destroyed.  [The 
com,  wine,  and  oil  were  essential  ingredients  of 
these  offerings,  and  every  sacrifice  would  be  imper¬ 
fect  without  them.  The  locusts  and  the  drought 
combined  must  also  have  caused  a  great  dearth  of 
the  animals  used  in  sacrifice.  —  F.] 

Vers.  11-12.  Be  ashamed,  ye  husbandmen,  — 
from  the  sons  of  men.  The  husbandmen  and 
vine  dressers  are  next  addressed.  The  worst  feat¬ 
ure  of  the  desolation,  already  mentioned,  is  not 
again  noticed  until  we  come  to  ver.  13.  In  ver. 

n,  -lttroh,  siVVn  are  imperfects. 

from  (perhaps  to  distinguish  it  from 

the  Hiphil  of  here  without  the  1  which  pre¬ 
cedes  and  follows  it),  to  be  ashamed,  to,  grow  pale. 
Going  into  their  fields  and  finding  nothing  there, 
they  are  ashamed. 

Ver.  12  adds  the  reason  for  their  lamentation. 
Besides  the  vine  and  the  fig,  other  noble  trees  are 
mentioned  which  may  have  been  under  the  special 
care  of  the  vine-dresser ;  as  well  as  the  trees  of  the 

field  generally.  JW127  here  also  the  Hiph. 

of  to  grow  paler.  Joy  becomes,  as  it  were, 

ashamed ;  she  withdraws  herself,  and  is  no  more 
seen. 

Vers.  13-17.  Gird  yourselves  and  lament  ye 
Priests,  —  the  com  is  withered.  The  discourse 
returns  to  what  had  been  complained  of  in  ver.  9, 
as  the  worst  feature  of  the  calamity,  namely,  the 
inability  to  offer  sacrifices.  Here  (ver.  13)  the 
priests  are  again  called  upon  to  lament  the  want 
of  materials  for  the  temple  service.  “  Gird  your¬ 
selves”  i.  e.,  with  sackcloth  or  hair-cloth.  ••  Pass 
the  night,”  t.  even  ih  the  night-time  their 
lamentations  on  this  account  should  continue. 
(They  should  weep  between  the  court  and  the  al¬ 
tar.  See  1  Kings  xxi.  27.  There  was  nothing 
strange  in  this  direction,  for  there  was  no  inter¬ 
mission  in  the  temple  service  by  day  or  night.  See 
Ps.  cxxxiv.  1.  —  F.]  44  Ministers  of  my  God,” 
the  God  whose  prophet  I  am.  [The  suffix  of  the 
first  person  shows  that  the  prophet,  on  the  one 
hand,  stood  apart  from  the  priests,  and  on  the 
other,  stood  in  a  very  near  relatiou  to  God  as  his 
organ,  and  therefore  elevated  far  above  all  other 
ranks  and  conditions  of  men.  —  Wunsche.1  F.] 

1  [Wunsche  thinks  that  this  circumstance  shows  that 
Joel  could  not  hare  belonged  to  the  priestly  order.  But 
thfc  would  be  overstraining  the  aenae  of  "  my.'’  —  F.J 
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The  phrase  “your  God,”  is  immediately  afterward 
used,  and  repeated  in  ver.  14,  hence  it  must  not 
be  supposed  that  the  prophet  intended,  or  was 
obliged  to  separate  himself  wholly  from  the  priests. 
There  must  be  fasting  as  well  as  lamentation. 
This  was  to  be  observed  not  by  the  priests  alone  ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  whole  people  must  be  assem¬ 
bled  in  the  temple,  and  there  in  the  midst  of  these 
masses  the  priests  should  cry  unto  the  Lord. 
“  Sanctify  a  fast,”  because  fasting  was  held  to  be, 
in  the  popular  estimation,  a  holy,  religious  service. 

rrsy  *np<.  The  word  iTJSJ  ordinarily  de¬ 
notes  a  religious  assembly,  one  to  observe  a  great 
festival.  Fiirst  thinks  that  it  comes  from 
to  fix,  to  settle,  t.  e.,  a  fixed  time,1  hence  to  pro¬ 
claim  a  fast  day.  The  “  old  men,”  —  not  the 
elders  in  the  official .  sense  of  the  term,  as  one 
might  perhaps  infer  from  the  E.  V.  —  who  had 
been  called  upon  (ver.  2)  to  testify  that  no  such 
calamity  had  ever  before  happened,  must  be  pres¬ 
ent  in  this  assembly,  as  well  as  those  who  are  to 

hear  their  testimony.  to  cry  out  as  an  ex¬ 

pression  of  want,  or  distress.  The  substance  of 
this  “  cry,”  or  complaint,  is  presented  in  the  verses 
that  immediately  follow.  This  complaint  probably 
extends  as  far  as  ver.  17,  iu  which  the  desolation  of 
the  laud  is  set  forth  as  the  ground  of  the  lamenta¬ 
tion.  Ver.  18  seems  to  begin  a  new  section,  in 
which  the  cries  of  the  lower  animals  are  repre¬ 
sented  as  mingled  with  the  complaints  of  men. 

Ver.  15.  Alas  for  the  day,  t.  e.,  the  present  time 
of  desolation.  This  cry  of  distress  is  caused  by  the 
nearness  of  the  day  of  the  Lord.  The  character 
of  this  day  may  be  learned  from  its  results.  It  is 
close  at  hand ;  it  is  coming  as  a  desolating  scourge 
from  the  Almighty,  and  its  effect  will  be  such  as 
to  show  that  it  could  come  only  from  Him.  That 
this  terrible  state  of  things  had  already  begun  is 
evident  from  ver.  16.  The  meat  is  cut  off;  the 
voice  of  joy  and  gladness  is  no  longer  heard  in  the 
temple.  Why  ?  Because  it  is  not  possible  to  pre¬ 
sent  there  the  usual  thank-offerings.  Besides  the 
invasion  of  the  locusts  which  had  eaten  up  every 
gTeen  thing,  there  was  an  unu>ual  drought  (ver. 
18)  which  had  greatly  intensified  the  calamity 
that  had  befallen  Judah.  In  consequence  of  these 
things  the  granaries  were  empty,  the  barns  had 
gone  to  ruin,  for  the  corn  had  failed.  The  ques¬ 
tion  arises,  how  is  the  passage  from  ver.  13  and 
onwards  to  be  viewed.  It  is  commonly  taken  to 
be  a  new  section,  the  subject  of  which  is  the  call 
to  repentance.  Keil  thus  explains  its  connection 
with  the  preceding  context :  “  Lamentation  and 
mourning  alone  will  not  bring  release  from  the  ca¬ 
lamity  :  with  these  must  be  conjoined  repentance 
and  prayer  to  Jehovah,  who  can  avert  every  evil.” 
But  though  this  view  seems  to  be  favored  by  vers. 
14,  15,  it  really  mistakes  the  prophet’s  train  of 
thought.  The  call  to  repentance  does  not  come  for¬ 
mally  into  view  until  ch.  ii.  12,  though  the  way  had 
been  prepared  for  it,  ii.  1.  Now  the  description  of 
the  day  of  the  Lord  in  ii.  2  has  a  relation  to  what 
is  said  in  i.  15,  so  that  the  call  to  repentance  may 
be  said  to  have  its  root  and  nothing  more,  in  this 
earlier  section.  The  special  design  of  ch.  i.  is  to 
lay  a  foundation  for  what  is  to  follow,  by  exhibit¬ 
ing  the  magnitude  of  Judah’s  distress,  and  the  spe¬ 
cial  reason  for  repentance.  The  intensity  of  the  j 
mourning  showed  the  magnitude  of  the  judgment.  | 

1  [The  etymology  of  the  word  to  right,  but  the  Mine 
whieh  turn  suggests  to  a a  arbitrary  oue.  and  does  not  ac- 
sold  with  its  evident  meaning  in  the  many  passages  in  , 


The  priests  (ver.  13)  and  the  people  at  large  (ver. 
15)  are  alike  called  upon  to  recognize  the  jud^- 
meut,  and  to  return  to  God  who  had  sent  it.  This 
passage  and  ch.  ii.  15  seem  to  be  exactly  alike  in 
purport,  but  there  are  differences  between  them 
which  should  not  be  overlooked.  They  differ  in 
regard  to  the  motive  and  the  object  of  the  proposed 
fasting  and  humiliation.  In  ch.  ii.  15  the  priests 
are  charged  to  call  a  solemn  assembly,  because  in 
this  way  they  might  hope  for  God’s  mercy.  In  ch. 
i.  14  the  ground  of  lamentation  is  the  suspension 
of  sacrifices,  which  not  only  affected  the  public 
worship  of  God  in  the  temple  as  conducted  by  the 
priesthood,  but  also  the  immediate  interests  of  the 
people  themselves.  They  also  differ  in  the  object 
proposed.  In  ch.  ii.  15  the  priests  in  the  people’s 
name  and  behalf  beseech  the  mercy  of  the  Lord. 
In  vers.  14,  15  they  cry  to  Him,  “Alas.”  They 
bring  their  complaint  before  the  Lord,  becanse  this 
great  calamity  bears  upon  their  relation  to  Him  as 
his  ministers,  depriving  them  of  the  means  for 
carrying  on  divine  service,  and  hence  they  cry  out, 
44  the  day  of  the  Lord  is  near.”  So  thorough  is 
the  desolation  that  one  may  well  say  44  the  day  of 
the  Lord  is  at  hand.”  Things  have  this  look. 
But  as  yet  there  is  no  word  about  repentance,  con¬ 
fession  of  sin,  and  return  to  God.  The  calamity, 
in  its  unequaled  magnitude,  and  far-reaching  ef¬ 
fects,  just  now  fills  the  prophet’s  mind.  He  nat¬ 
urally  regards  it  as  coining  from  God's  hand,  but 
he  here  says  nothing  about  the  cause  of  it.  The 
reason  for  deeming  it  a  divine  infliction  is  only 
implied  in  the  connection  between  the  devastation 
and  what  the  day  of  the  Lord  would  bring. 

Vers.  17,  18  show  that  the  prophet  is  not  yet 
exhorting  the  people,  but  is  still  describing  the 
great  calamity.  It  would  be  strange,  therefore,  for 
him  to  introduce  in  ver.  13  a  topic  so  entirely  new, 
as  repentance.  Nor  do  we  find  in  these  verses  the 
proper  motives  for  such  an  exercise.  Logically, 
then,  these  two  passages  are  quite  distinct,  the  one 
being  a  call  to  lamentation,  and  the  other  a  call 
to  repentance.  When  the  prophet,  in  i.  14  and  ii. 
15,  exhorts  the  priests  to  appoint  a  fast  and  call 
a  solemn  assembly,  he  does  not  mean  that  this 
should  be  done  twice,  at  two  different  times.  The 
one  call  is  simply  a  repetition  of  the  other,  but  in 
a  different  sense.  He  wishes  the  people  to  fast, 
and  to  meet  in  the  temple,  to  mourn  there  with 
the  priests,  and  that  they  should  also  manifest 
their  penitence  by  prayer  for  mercy  offered  by  the 
priests  as  their  representatives. 

Vers.  18-20.  How  do  the  beasts  groan,  —  the 
pastures  of  the  wilderness.  The  beasts  of  the 
field  must  suffer  equally  with  men.  This  fact  is 
used  to  illustrate  the  magnitude  of  the  calamity. 
But  as  these  dumb  animals  cannot  describe  their 
sufferings,  the  prophet  himself  becomes  their  inter¬ 
preter,  and  as  if  sharing  their  distress,  exclaims, 
To  Thee,  O  Jehovah,  do  I  cry  —  for  help.  That 
this  appeal  is  in  the  name  of  the  beasts  of  the  field 
is  evident  from  ver.  19.  The  flame,  the  fire,  vers. 
1 9, 20  =  the  fierce  heats  that  produced  the  drought. 
The  beasts  include  domestic  and  wild  animals. 

THEOLOGICAL. 

1.  We  may  here  discuss  ^he  question  whether 
the  visitation  of  the  locusts  is  to  he  regarded  as  an 
allegorical  prediction  of  an  invasion  of  the  land  by 
j  a  hostile  people,  as  most  of  the  older  expositors, 

which  it  occurs.  It  has  the  same  sense  here  as  in  Lev. 
xxiil.  3  6;  Nnm.  xxix.  85 ;  Dent.  xvl.  8;  2  Chron.  vU.  9; 
Neb.  Tiii.  18.  —  F.) 
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and  more  recently  Hengstenberg  and  Havemick 
take  it  to  be.  They  think  that  the  prophecy  of  the 
desolation  of  the  land  begins  in  chap.  i.  If  this  be 
so,  as  there  is  no  formal  mention  of  the  future,  we. 
must  suppose  that  the  prophet  sees  the  approach 
of  the  calamity  so  vividly,  that  he  pictures  the  fu¬ 
ture  as  a  present  reality.  While  this  view  may  be 
admissible,  it  is  not  natural.  On  its  face,  the  text 
describes  not  a  future,  but  a  present  fact,  and  there 
is  no  exegetical  necessity  for  assigning  to  it  any 
other  sense.  We  may  also  remark  that  the  call  to 
the  old  men  to  testi ty  whether  such  a  thing  had 
happened  in  their  day,  and  to  the  people  generally 
to  transmit  the  account  of  it  to  their  children, 
would  have  no  significance,  if  the  event  were  a  fu¬ 
ture  one.  Chap.  i.  certainly  describes  a  devasta¬ 
tion  that  had  actually  happened,  and  as  no  foreign 
foe  had  as  yet  invaded  the  land,  it  must  have  been 
caused  by  locusts  and  drought.  It  needs  no  proof 
that  the  word  “  people  ”  (ver.  6;  does  not  necessa¬ 
rily  denote  a  real  nation.  Again,  the  devastation 
caused  by  locusts  would  be  an  inadequate  type  of 
an  invasion  of  the  land,  since  one  of  the  essential 
features  of  the  latter  would  be  wanting,  namely, 
the  shedding  of  blood.  The  picture  of  the  calam¬ 
ity  in  no  way  suggests  the  terrors  caused  by  an 
inroad  of  foreign  foes.  The  chapter  simply  treats 
of  the  damage  done  to  the  products  of  the  earth, 
and  the  complaints  of  men  in  consequence  of  it.  — 
But  as  regards  chap,  ii.,  the  question  whether  the 
visitation  of  locusts  is  to  be  taken  in  an  allegorical 
sense,  is  not  so  easily  settled.  Here  the  coming  of 
“  the  day  of  the  Lord  ”  is  for  the  first  time  dis¬ 
tinctly  announced,  and  in  this  connection  there  is 
a  renewed  mention  of  the  destruction  caused  by 
lgcusts  and  drought.  That  this  latter  event  should 
be  made  the  theme  of  a  prophetic  discourse,  is  no 
way  surprising,  because  Holy  Scripture  teaches  us 
that  all  public  calamities  are  divine  dispensations 
designed  to  awaken  men  to  a  sense  of  their  sins, 
and  to  bring  them  to  repentance.  What  more 
natural,  then,  than  that  the  prophets  should,  in 
God’s  name,  threaten  such  calamities,  and  when 
they  did  come,  interpret  and  apply  them  so  as  to 
arouse  the  people  to  penitence,  so  that  they  might 
escape  still  heavier  judgments  ?  A  clear  illustra¬ 
tion  of  this  is  found  in  Amos  vi.  6,  and  as  he  closely 
follows  Joel,  we  may  regard  it  as  settled  that  the 
latter  prophet  had  these  calamities  before  his  mind. 
But  the  prophet  is  a  poet  as  well  as  a  preacher  of 
repentance ;  and  so  he  presents  a  most  vivid  poetic 
icture  of  the  great  misfortune  which  had  befallen 
udah.  In  its  surpassing  magnitude,  God’s  chas¬ 
tising  hand  was  all  the  more  manifestly  displayed, 
and  nis  voice  was  all  the  more  distinctly  heard 
calling  his  people  to  repent. 

2.  The  memory  of  extraordinary  events  should 
be  preserved  in  the  popular  mind.  They  thus  be¬ 
come  a  tradition,  or  a  history.  Thus  only  can 
there  be  a  continuous  life  in  the  case  of  individuals, 
of  families,  and  of  nations.  This  basis  of  history, 
namely,  the  remembrance  of  the  experience  of  for¬ 
mer  generations,  in  the  case  of  Israel  is  essentially 
a  religions  one.  Here,  events  are  manifestations 
of  God,  —  of  his  mercy,  or  his  judgment.  As  such 
they  should  never  be  forgotten,  in  order  that  the 
revelation  of  God  to  the  consciousness  of  a  nation 
may  be  maintained  in  an  ever-living  freshness. 

3.  Terrible  as  is  the  scourge  which  strikes  at 
the  means  of  subsistence  in  a  land,  in  the  prophet’s 
eye  this  is  not  its  worst  result.  In  this  case,  for 
example,  the  greatest  evil  produced  by  it  was  the 
loss  of  the  sacrifices  in  the  house  of  God.  The 
Temple  was  the  visible  sign  and  pledge  of  God’s 


dwelling  in  the  mkUt  of  Israel  as  his  people.  But 
it  was  such  only  while  divine  worship  was  kept  up 
in  it,  according  to  the  due  order,  by  the  priests 
as  the  representatives  of  the  people.  The  daily 
morniug  and  evening  sacrifice  formed  an  essential 
part  of  this  service  ;  and  on  its  continuance  de¬ 
pended  the  continuance  of  God’s  covenant  relation 
to  his  people  [/.  *.,  not  really,  but  visibly.  —  F.J. 
The  suspension  of  the  one  suspended  tlie  other. 
Hence  no  greater  misfortune  could  happen  to  Is¬ 
rael  than  the  inability,  caused  by  famine,  to  supply 
the  Temple  with  the  materials  for  these  sacrifices. 
Joel,  realizing  fully  the  necessity  of  these  offeripgs 
for  the  purpose  before  named,  turns  to  the  priests, 
here  ana  in  chap,  it,  entreating  them  to  call  upon 
God  themselves  and  to  endeavor  to  bring  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  repentance.  Such,  in  any  case,  was  their 
present  duty.  How  it  might  be  in  the  future  will 
be  disclosed  in  chap.  iii.  Meanwhile  it  is  manifest 
that  no  merely  formal  service  would  meet  the  exi¬ 
gency.  Only  true  repentance  would  avail. 

H0MULET1CAL. 

Vers.  1-2.  [Henry  :  The  greatness  of  the  judg¬ 
ment  is  expressed  here  in  two  things:  (1.)  It  was 
such  as  could  not  be  paralleled  in  the  ages  that 
were  past;  in  history,  or  the  memory* of  any  liv¬ 
ing.  Those  that  outdo  their  predecessors  in  sin, 
may  justly  expect  to  fall  under  greater  and  sorer 
judgments  than  any  of  their  predecessors  knew. 
(2.)  It  was  such  as  would  not  be  forgotten  in  the 
ages  to  come.  We  ought  to  transmit  to  posterity 
the  memorial  of  God’s  judgments  as  well  as  of  his 
mercies.  —  F.] 

Ver.  3.  How  necessary  it  is  that  our  children 
should  be  taught  the  will  of  God, .and  what  his 
purpose  is  when  He  chastises  us,  so  that  the  fear 
of  his  holy  name  may  be  deepened  in  our  hearts. 

Ver  4.  Here  we  learn  the  omnipotence  of  God, 
and  how  vainly  human  power  is  arrayed  against 
Him,  since  He  can  employ  the  smallest  and  mean¬ 
est  insect  to  do  his  will. 

Ver.  5.  Ye  drunkards  who  consume  God’s 
kindly  gifts  in  intemperance  and  sin,  know  that 
your  sin  carries  a  curse  with  it,  and  that  God  can 
easily  cut  off  the  wine  from  your  mouths,  and 
punish  you  with  years  of  famine. 

[Pussy  :  All  sin  stupefies  the  sinner.  All  in¬ 
toxicate  the  mind,  bribe  and  pervert  the  judgment, 
dull  the  conscience,  blind  the  soul,  and  make  it 
insensible  to  its  own  ills.  God  arouses  those  who 
will  be  aroused  by  withdrawing  from  them  the 
pleasures  wherein  they  offended  Him.  Weeping 
for  things  temporal  may  awaken  the  fear  of  losing 
things  eternal.  —  F.] 

Vers.  6-8.  The  Christian  Church  is  God’s 
vineyard.  If  at  any  time  it  yields  not  good  fruit, 
but  only  wild  grapes,  it  shall  be  laid  waste. 

[Robinson:  Prevailing  sins  arc  often  visited 
with  corresponding  judgments.  The  Lord  in  his 
righteous  dealings  withholds  tho*e  gifts  of  his 
providence  which  have  been  abused.  He  takes 
from  an  ungodly  people  the  means  of  gratifying 
their  lusts,  and  leads  them  to  repentance  by  afflic¬ 
tions  which  are  not  capriciously  ordered,  but  with 
ex ac test  wisdom  are  suited  to  their  character.  fie 
assured,  the  prosperity  of  the  Church  depends  not 
on  a  grand  ceremonial,  or  crowds  of  admiring 
devotees,  or  the  countenance  of  the  state,  however 
desirable  these  things  may  be,  but  only  on  the  fa¬ 
vor  of  God,  whose  blessing,  and  whose  Spirit  will 
be  withdrawn,  if  we  defile  his  sanctuary  with  su¬ 
perstitious  rites.  —  F.] 
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Ver.  9.  No  greater  sorrow  can  befall  the  teach¬ 
ers  and  hearers  of  the  Word,  than  the  cessation 
of  divine  worship.  Want  of  the  means  of  liveli¬ 
hood  must  exert  a  very  prejudicial  influence  on 
the  public  service  of  God.  Under  the  old  economy 
there  would  be,  of  necessity,  a  failure  of  tithes  and 
offerings.  So  now,  when  people  have  a  hard  and 
constant  struggle  for  the  bare  means  of  subsist¬ 
ence,  they  will  be  far  behind  others  in  knowledge  of 
the  truth,  in  the  proper  training  of  children,  and 
in  mutual  love. 

Ver.  10.  How  quickly  the  Lord  can  turn  all 
human  joy  into  sorrow !  How  comes  it  then,  O 
sinner,  that  thou  dearest  so  closely  to  temporal 
things  which  may  be  taken  away  at  any  moment  ? 
What  reason  have  we  to  praise  the  goodness  of  the 
Lord,  who  gives  us  fruitful  seasons,  and  fills  our 
hearts  with  gladness  ? 

Ver.  11.  Husbandmen  are  too  apt  to  desire  the 
blessings  of  the  field  through  avarice;  or  for  the 
sake  of  their  own  carnal  enjoyment.  Therefore 
God  sometimes  sends  them  a  sad  instead  of  a  joy¬ 
ful  harvest- time. 

Vers.  9-12.  [Scott  :  We  are  so  dependent  upon 
God  in  everything,  that  no  human  wisdom  or  power 
can  provide  plenty  when  He  pleases  to  send  scar¬ 
city  ;  without  his  rain,  the  seed  even  must  perish, 
the  trees  of  the  field  must  wither,  and  all  our  tem¬ 
poral  joys  must  sicken  and  die,  and  such  judg¬ 
ments  are  emblems  of  the  great  day  of  retribution. 
How  stupid  then  are  sinners  who  are  insensible 
under  such  judgments,  or  only  mourn  with  a  re¬ 
bellious  and  unhumbled  sorrow. 

Pijsrt:  The  vine  is  the  richness  of  divine 
knowledge,  the  fig  the  sweetness  of  contemplation 
and  the  joyousness  in  things  eternal.  Well  is  the 
life  of  the  righteous  likened  to  a  palm ,  in  that  the 
palm  below  is  rough  to  the  touch,  and  in  a  manner 
enveloped  in  a  dry  bark,  but  above  it  is  adorned 
with  fruit,  fair  even  to  the  eye ;  below  it  is  com¬ 
pressed  by  the  enfoldings  of  its  bark,  above  it  is 
spread  out  in  amplitude  of  beautiful  greenness. 
For  so  is  the  life  of  the  elect,  —  despised  below,  beau¬ 
tiful  above.  —  F.l 

Vers.  15-14.  Who  shall  blame  God's  ministers 
when  they  complain  of  the  declension  of  religion  ? 
Who  would  not  weep  when  he  thinks  of  the  miser¬ 
able  condition  of  many  churches. 

Fasting  is  one  of  the  ways  of  deepening  and 
manifesting  repentance,  sanctioned  by  Holy  Scrip¬ 
ture.  When  properly  observed,  the  result  will  be 
to  stimulate  us  to  cry  more  earnestly  to  God.  Un¬ 
der  great  calamities,  men  should  be  taught  to  look 
to  God,  not  only  in  a  general  way,  but  they  should 
be  told  to  seek  Him  in  special  and  appropriate  exer¬ 
cises  of  penitence  and  prayer. 

[Hkkry  :  They  that  are  employed  in  holy  things 
are  therein  God's  ministers,  and  on  Him  they  at¬ 
tend.  A  people  may  be  filling  up  the  measure  of 
their  iniquity  apace,  and  yet  may  keep  up  a  course 
of  external  performances  in  religion.  As  far  as 
any  public  trouble  is  an  obstruction  to  the  course 
of  religion,  it  is  to  be  on  that  account  more  than 
any  other,  sadly  lamented,  especially  by  the  Lord’s 
ministers. 

Pu8*r  :  The  fast  which  the  Lord  approveth  is 
that  which  lifteth  up  to  Him  hands  full  of  alms- 
deeds,  which  is  passed  with  brotherly  love,  which 
is  seasoned  with  piety.  What  thou  subtractest 
from  thyself,  bestow  on  another,  that  thy  needy 
neighbor's  flesh  may  be  recruited.  — FJ 

Vers.  15-18.  When  God  punishes,  He  seeks  our 
improvement ;  but  if  this  does  not  follow,  He  will 


ntterly  destroy.  —  The  sufferings  of  the  lower  an¬ 
imals  are  caused  by  the  sin  of  man. 

I  [Henry.  Though  it  is  common  for  the  heart 
not  to  rue  what  the  eye  sees  not,  yet  that  heart  is 
hard  indeed  which  does  not  humble  itself  when 
God's  judgments  are  before  the  eyes.  If  when  God's 
hand  is  lifted  np,  men  will  not  see,  when  his  hand  is 
laid  on  they  shall  see. .  —  The  honse  of  our  God  is  the 
proper  place  for  Joy  and  gladness ;  when  David  goes 
to  the  altar  of  God.  it  is  to  God  my  exceeding  joy ; 
hut  when  joy  and  gladness  are  cud  off  from  Gob's 
house,  either  by  corruption  of  holy  things,  or  the 
persecution  of  holy  persons,  when  serious  godliness 
decays,  and  love  waxes  cold,  then  it  is  time  to  cry 
to  the  Lord,  time  to  cry  Alas  1  —  F.] 

Vers.  19*  20.  It  is  one  of  the  special  duties  of  a 
teacher  of  the  Word  to  be  constant  in  prayer  to 
God.  —  God  hears  the  cries  even  of  dumb  animals. 
Then,  0  my  soul,  trust  Him  in  all  thy  troubles, 
and  know  that  He  will  listen  to  thy  cries  as  much 
more  readily  than  to  theirs,  as  thou  art  of  more 
value  than  they.  The  prophet,  in  his  appeal  to 
God,  is  not  ashamed  to  be  found  in  fellowship  with 
the  beasts  of  the  field.  So  the  Divine  Spirit,  by 
way  of  arousing  our  faith,  points  us  to  the  fact  that 
God  feeds  the  young  ravens,  and  gives  the  cattle 
their  food.  Yet  how  readily  can  God  turn  all  our 
joys  into  deepest  griefs  !  How  unexpectedly  can 
He  do  this,  and  by  what  feeble  means !  How  pre¬ 
posterous,  then,  for  any  to  regard  their  earthly 
possessions  as  secure,  and  to  boast  of  them  !  How 
plainly  God  shows  us  that  we  live  only  in  and 
through  his  blessing,  that  everything  we  possess  is 
his  gift.  How  thankful  we  should  be  when  He  per¬ 
mits  us  to  enjoy  fully  what  He  has  bestowed  upon 
us  ! 

[Hbnry  :  The  prophet  stirs  them  up  to  cry  to 
God. 

(1)  By  his  own  example.  He  would  not  put 
them  upon  doing  that  which  he  would  not  resolve 
to  do  himself ;  nay,  whether  they  would  do  it  or 
no,  he  would. 

Note.  —  If  God’s  ministers  cannot  prevail  to 
affect  others  with  the  discoveries  of  divine  wrath, 
yet  they  ought  to  he  themselves  affected  with  them ; 
if  they  cannot  bring  others  to  cry  to  God,  yet 
they  must  themselves  be  much  in  prayer.  In  times 
of  trouble  we  must  not  only  pray,  but  cry,  must  be 
fervent  and  importunate  in  prayer;  and  to  God, 
from  whom  both  the  destruction  is,  and  the  salva¬ 
tion  must  be,  ought  our  cry  always  to  be  directed 

(2)  By  the  example  of  the  inferior  creatures. 
The  beasts  of  the  field  do  not  only  groan,  hut  they 
cry  unto  Thee.  They  appeal  to  thy  pity,  according 
to  their  capacity,  and  as  if,  though  they  are  not 
capable  of  a  rational  and  revealed  religion,  yet  they 
had  some  dependence  upon  God  by  natural  instinct. 
Much  more  will  He  put  a  favorable  construction 
on  the  groanings  of  his  own  children,  though 
sometimes  so  feeble,  that  they  cannot  be  uttered. 

Scott  :  God  will  hear  the  united  prayers  of  the 
remnant  of  his  servants,  and  often  for  their  sakes 
will  rescue  a  guilty  nation  from  impending  destruc¬ 
tion. 

Posey  :  0  Lord,  to  Thee  will  I  cry.  This  is  the 
only  hope  left,  and  contains  all  hopes.  From  the 
Lord  was  the  infliction  ;  in  Him  is  the  healing. 
The  prophet  appeals  to  God  by  his  own  Name, 
the  faithful  Fulfiller  of  his  promises.  Him  who  Is, 
and  who  had  promised  to  near  all  who  call  npon 
Him.  Let  others  call  to  their  idols,  if  they  would, 
or  remain  stupid,  the  prophet  would  call  unto 
God,  and  that  earnestly.  —  F.] 
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JOEL. 


SECTION  IL 

The  Day  of  the  Lord  cometh  !  Repentance  alone  can  avail  to  meet  it.  Hence  the  De¬ 
mand  for  a  Day  of  Public  Humiliation. 

Chapter  IL  1-17. 

1  Blow  the  trumpet1  in  Zion, 

Sound  *  an  alarm  on  my  holy  mountain.8 
Let  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  tremble, 

Because  the  day  of  Jehovah  cometh,4 
It  is  nigh  at  hand. 

2  A  day  of  darkness  and  of  gloom,6 

A  day  of  clouds,  and  of  thick  mists,6 

Like  the  morning 7  dawn  spread  upon  the  mountains ; 

So  shall  come  a  people  numerous  and  mighty, 

The  like  of  which  hath  never  been  before, 

And  the  like  of  which  shall  not  come  again, 

In  the  years  of  many  generations. 

3  A  fire  devoureth  before  them, 

And  behind  them  a  flame  burneth ; 

Before  them  the  land  is  as  the  garden  of  Eden,8 
And  behind  them  a  desolate  wilderness, 

And  nothing  shall  escape  them. 

4  Their  appearance  is  like  9  the  appearance  of  horses, 

And  like  horsemen  shall  they  run. 

5  Like  the  noise  of  chariots,  on  the  tops  of  mountains 10  they  shall  leap, 
Like  the  sound  of  a  flame  of  fire  devouring  stubble. 

Like  a  strong  people  set  in  battle  array. 

6  Before  them  the  people  u  are  in  pain, 

All  faces  gather  paleness.18 

7  They  shall  run  like  mighty  men, 

They  shall  climb  the  wall  like  men  of  war ; 

And  they  shall  march,  each  one  in  his  way, 

And  they  shall  not  turn  aside 18  from  their  paths. 

8  And  no  one  shall  press  upon  another, 

They  shall  march  each  one  in  his  path ; 14 

And  though  they  rush  w  upon  the  dart,  they  shall  not  be  wounded. 

9  They  shall  run  to  and  fro  in  the  city, 

They  shall  run  upon  the  wall ; 

They  shall  climb  upon  the  houses, 

They  shall  enter  behind  the  windows  like  a  thief. 


10  Before  them  the  earth  trembleth, 

The  heavens  quake, 

The  sun  and  the  moon  shall  be  darkened, 

And  the  stars  withdraw  their  brightness, 

11  And  Jehovah  shall  utter  his  voice  before  his  host, 


For  his  army  is  very  great, 

For  he  that  executes  his  word  is  mighty ; 

For  great  is  the  day  of  Jehovah,  and  very  terrible, 
And  who  can  endure  it  ? 
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12  Yet  even  now,16  saith  Jehovah,17 
Turn  unto  me  with  all  your  heart, 

With  fasting,  and  with  weeping,  and  with  lamentation, 

13  And  rend  your  heart,  and  not  your  garments. 

And  return  to  Jehovah  your  God, 

For  He  is  gracious  and  merciful, 

Slow  to  anger  and  of  great  kindness, 

And  repenteth  Him  of  the  evil. 

14  Who  knoweth  ? 18  He  may  return  and  repent 
And  leave  a  blessing  behind, 

A  meat-offering  and  a  drink-offering 
For  Jehovah  your  God. 

•  15  Blow  the  trumpet  in  Zion, 

Sanctify  a  fast, 

Call  a  solemn  assembly ; 

16  Gather  the  people, 

Sanctify  a  congregation, 

Assemble  the  old  men, 

Gather  the  children, 

And  those  that  suck  the  breasts ; 

Let  the  bridegroom  desert  his  chamber, 

And  the  hride  her  closet ; 

17  Between  the  porch  and  the  altar, 

Let  the  priests  weep,- 

The  ministers  of  Jehovah, 

And  say, 

Spare  thy  people,  O  Jehovah, 

And  give  not  thy  heritage  to  reproach, 

That  the  heathen  should  rule  over19  (or  use  a  bye-word  agpiftst)  them ;  • 
Wherefore  should  they  say  among  the  heathen  ( —  the  peoples) 

Where  is  their  God  ? 


CRITICAL  AND  TEXTUAL. 

1  far.  1.  —  The  of  the  Hebrews,  according  to  Jerome,  was  a  metal  instrument  in  tba  shape  of  a  hen,  and 

had  a  tone  of  extraordinary  power.  Its  root,  to  be  bright,  refers  either  to  the  metafile  glitter  of  the  instru¬ 

ment,  or  its  clear  ringing  sound. 

2  Ver.  1.  —  "  And  sound”  And  is  omitted  in  the  Vulg.,  Sept,  Arab.,  Chald.,  and  five  MSS.  omit  V  Thera  Is  mesa 
energy  In  the  passage  without  it 

8  Ver.  1.  —  "  Holy  mountain.”  is  a  noun,  Ut,  «  mountain  of  my  holiness .”  The  adjeot  tTlTj?  Is  only  ap¬ 

plied  to  persons  and  never  to  things. 

4  Ver  1.  —  n  The  day —  someth”  The  perf.  bO  is  used  as  the  present  to  express  the  certainty  of  the  event 
*  Ver.  2.  —  "  Darkness  and  gloom”  is  often  connected  with  7J 12711,  to  express  a  kind  ef  elfanax.  Ms  toot 

is  not  used  in  Heb.,  but  we  find  it  in  the  Arab. 

f  Ver.  1  —  "  Clouds  and  thick  mists”  formed  apparently  from  Fpl37,  a  cloud,  and  VDM,  to  be  dark, 

eomspdhding  to  the  Greek  op^oif.  Here,  too,'  a  gradation  is  marked. 

7  Ver.  2-  —  "  Like  the  morning  dawn etc.  The  Vulg.  renders  it,  "as  the  morning  spread  upon  the  mountains,  a 
people  much  and  mighty,”  but  the  accents  will  not  admit  of  this.  Newcome  has  it,  “  like  the  dusk,”  but  this  suggests 
evening  rather  than  morning.  It  properly  means  the  gray  of  the  morning,  while  the  sun  is  still  far  below  the  horixon. 
It  is  one  of  the  names  of  the  Nile,  from  the  turbid  color  of  its  water. 


t  Ver.  8.  — "  Eden.”  ^*72,  an  old  Semit.  word,  found  also  in  various  dialects  in  the  sense  of  pleasure,  like  the  Gr. 
qftonf.  In  the  sing,  with  sere  on  the  penult.,  it  always  means  Paradise.  With  seghol  on  the  penult,  it  is  the  name  of  a 
part  of  Mesopotamia.  In  the  plur.  form  it  denotes  pleasures.  Ps.  xxxvi.  9  ;  2  Bam.  i.  24. 

•  Ver.  4.  —  n  1*  like.”  D  is  hers  used  wapafioXucax  com  par.,  and  not,  as  Theodoret  supposes,  fcrtraruc&c  in  tens. 

U  Vsr.  6.  —  n  On  the  tops  of  mountains,”  etc.  must  be  connected  with  fVTjyVj,  they  shall  leap,  and 

sot  with  Vip3 ;  the  latter  union  is  forbidden  by  the  acoents,  and  by  the  use  of  the  word  “  chariots,”  whose  "  noise  ” 
Is  only  beard  on  level  ground. 
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11  Ter.  6.  —  "  Peoples”  The  plural  form  1»  used,  not  u  Oredner  euppoeev,  with  reference  to  the  two  tribee 

of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  but  (imply  to  denote  people  generally. 

15  Ter.  6.  —  "  Paleness.”  is  variously  understood.  The  Sept  render  the  clans*  wpfc  KavfiAxvrpwst  as 

the  burning  of  a  pot  The  Chald.,  Syr.,  Tulg.,  Arab.,  "  become  like  a  pot  or  bare  the  blaekneee  of  a  pot”  But  there  ie 
nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  or  in  the  etymology  of  the  word,  to  warrant  the  "  blackness  ”  of  our  B.  T.  Cramer 

explains  rather  than  translates  the  words :  "  all  feces  contract  their  muscles.”  The  root  of  the  word  is  to  be  beau* 

tiful,  to  glow :  and  It  literally  means  ”  ruddiness.”  This  gathers,  or  withdraws  itself,  and  the  countenance  becomes  paid 
IB  Ter.  7.  —  “  They  shall  not  turn  aside.”  P&33P  is  variously  explained.  Many  expositors  take  it  in  the  sense  of 

percerterSy  as  if  it  were*  to  bend.  Others  get  its  meaning  from  the  Arab.  iaJLe,  to  split,  or  divide.  On* 

IIS.,  De  Ross,  has  the  reading,  they  strike  not  out  behind,  like  horses.  The  sense  is,  they  more  in  a  compact 

mass,  bending  neither  to  the  right  nor  the  left,  forwards  nor  backwards. 

14  Ter.  8.  —  ”  Each  one  in  his  path,”  lit.,  toe  mighty  one,  use d  here  poeticsdly  tor  27 K. 

16  Ter.  8.  —  "  Though  they  nuhy”  etc.  The  meaning  of  this  line  Is  plain  enough,  «.  e.,  nothing  can  arrest  their  march ; 
but  the  renderings  of  it  are  various,  growing  out  of  the  senses  given  to  'T^l.  Be  Wet  to  renders  It :  "  Und  xurischen 
Waffm  stiirzen  sis  kindurch,  breehen  den  Zvg  nieht  ab ”  —  WUnsche :  ”  Und  hmter  dem  Wurfpieu  fallen  tie,  niehl  brschen 
sis  ab.”  On  the  whole,  I  prefer  the  rendering  of  Tregelles  :  Though  they  rush,”  eto. 

IB  Ter.  12.  —  ”  Yet  even  now.”  Oredner,  without  reason,  supplies  a  !Q-*)27  after  HP137  C|*l. 

17  Ter.  12.  —  «*  Saith  Jehovah.”  is  moot  frequently  used  as  the  part  pass,  oonstr.  ■■  n  the  voice  of  Jehovah  is.” 

18  Ver.  14.  —  "  Who  knoweth.”  The  Interrogative  particle  DH  is  omitted  here  as  in  Jon.  ill.  9.  The  question  Is 

expressed  only  by  the  tone,  llolxh.  takes  the  phrase  **£  to  .every  one  knows,  t.  e.t  it  is  quite  certain  ;  but 

this  sense  is  too  absolute. 

19  Ter.  17.  —  "  Rule  over.”  The  primary  meaning  of  ^277^  is  to  make  like,  and  in  its  nominal  form  it  has  the 
sense  of  similitude,  parable,  proverb,  song.  Scholars  have  been  a  good  deal  pussled  how  to  reconcile  the  signification  of 
making  like  and  ruling ,  which  last  sense  the  word  undoubtedly  has  in  many  places.  When  used  in  this  last  sense  it  is 

usually  followed  by  2,  rarely  (Wiineche  says  never)  by  ^37  or  VS.  Tregelles  renders  it  in  this  place,  “  to  sing  a  song 
of  derision,”  and  Be  Wette,  "  spotter,”  which,  I  think,  the  context  fevors.  Pusey  and  Wlinsche  insist  on  the  sense  of 
our  B.  T.  M  rule  over.”  —  F.J 


BXBQBTICAL. 

This  portion  of  the  prophecy  consists  of  two 
parts.  The  first  is  contained  in  vers.  1-11,  in 
which  the  prophet  explains  more  fully  than  he  had 
before  done,  the  misery  that  was  coming  on  the 
land,  a  harbinger  of  the  great  and  terrible  day  of 
the  Lord.  The  second  part  includes  vers.  12-17, 
and  declares  that  timely  repentance  would  secure 
God’s  gracious  help,  and  therefore  that  the  priests 
should  earnestly  deal  with  the  people  to  this  end. 

Ver.  1.  Blow  the  Trumpet  in  Zion,  This  is 
a  call  to  the  priests.  They  must  give  a  signal  of 
alarm  from  Zion,  which  is  to  be  understood  not  in 
the  local  sense,  but  as  including  the  whole  of  Jeru¬ 
salem.  Then  comes  the  more  precise  locality,  “  the 
holy  mountain.”  The  design  of  this  signal  is  to 
arouse  the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  and  to  apprise 
them  that  an  event  of  terrible  magnitude  is  close  at 
hand.  The  Day  is  the  judgment  day  of  the  Lord. 
There  is  a  climax  in  the  clauses  announcing  its 
approach,  “  it  is  coming,”  14  it  is  near,”  t.  its 
coming  is  not  an  event  of  the  far  distant  future, 
but  it  will  be  very  soon. 

Ver.  2.  The  Day  is  one  of  darkness.  Four 
terms  are  used  to  show  how  intense  it  will  be.  See 
Ex.  x.  22;  Deut.  iv.  11.  It  will  be  darker  than 
that  of  Egypt,  and  than  that  of  Sinai.  Here  the 
44  darkness  ”  is  to  be  understood  in  a  literal  sense, 
for  by  the  vast  swarms  of  locusts,  the  sun  would 
be  obscured  (yer.  10,  and  Exod.  xiv.  15).  That 
the  prophet  had  these  swarms  of  locusts  in  view 

is  evident  from  what  follows.  belongs  to 

the  following  D?.  As  the  early  morning 
dawns  upon  the  mountains,  so  this  44  people  ” 
comes.  44  This,”  says  Keil, 44  is  to  be  understood 
of  the  shining  caused  by  the  reflected  rays  of  the 
sun  from  the  wings  of  a  swarm  of  locusts.” 


[Some,  says  Dr.  Pusey,  have  thought  that  there  is 
here  an  allusion  to  the  appearance  which,  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Abyssinia  well  know,  precedes  the 
swarm  of  locusts.  A  sombre  yellow  light  is  cast 
upon  the  ground  from  the  reflection,  it  is  thought, 
of  their  yellow  wings.  But  that  appearance  seems 
to  be  peculiar  to  that  country.  —  F.]  The  image 
naturally  exhibits  the  suddenness  and  universality 
of  the  darkness,  when  men  looked  for  light.  As 
to  the  meaning  of  "’HIP,  expositors,  are  gi$atly 
divided.  Bauer  thinks  that  the  points  of  compari¬ 
son  are  the  quickness  with  which,  and  the  wide 
extent  over  which  the  dawn  spreads  itself.  Cred- 
ner’s  view  is,  that  as  the  morning  light  overspread¬ 
ing  the  hills  is  a  symbol  and  pledge  of  lire  and 
joy,  so  these  clouds  shall  come  overspreading  the 
land  with  darkness  and  misery.  [  Wiinsche  takes 
it  in  the  sense  of  the  44  morning  gray,”  t.  «.,  the 
time  when  the  morning  is  wrapped  in  a  sort  of 
darkish  or  dusky  gray ;  the  meaning  being,  that 
the  nature  of  this  44  day  ”  will  be  made  known, 
just  as  the  gray  dawn  of  morning  proclaims  the 
coming  day.  —  F.j  There  hath  not  been  ewer 
the  like.  The  phrase  seems  to  have  been  borrowed 
from  Exod.  x.  14, — a  passage  on  whioh  the 
prophet,  in  a  general  way,  seems  to  have  had  his 
eye,  —  where  the  same  thing  is  said  of  the  plague 
of  locusts  sent  upon  Egypt. 

Ver.  3.  A  Are  devoureth.  This  description  is 
based  on  what  had  been  already  experienced, 
namely,  that  the  desolation  caused  by  locusts  had 
been  attended  usually  by  drought  and  terrible 
heat  But  now  the  heat  grows  into  a  fierce  flame, 
analogous  to  the  awfol  displays  when  God  re¬ 
vealed  Himself  at  Sinai.  So  here,  the  army  of 

locusts  is  God’s  host  That  which  has 

44  escaped,”  namely,  the  44  fire,”  or  the  desolation 
caused  by  it,  has  not  remained  in  the  land.  [This 
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U  a  strained  sense.  The  exposition  of  Newcome, 
Pusey,  and  Wiinsche  is  more  natural  and  sensible. 
“  There  is  nothing  that  has  escaped  it,  i.  e.,  this 
array.”  Pusey  adds,  “  the  word  being  used  else¬ 
where  of  the  persons  who  escape,  —  captivity  or 
captives,  —  suggests  in  itself  that  we  should  not 
linger  by  the  type  of  the  locusts  only,  but  think 
of  enemies  more  terrible,  who  destroy  men.  — F.] 
Vers.  4,  5.  Their  appearance — in  battle  ar¬ 
ray.  The  entrance  of  this  fearful  host  is  de¬ 
scribed.  The  head  of  the  locust  has  a  certain 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  horse.  Their  celerity 
of  movement  is  compared  to  that  of  horsemen  ; 
and  in  ver.  5,  the  noise  caused  by  their  leaping  is 
likened  to  thut  made  by  chariots  on  rough  moun¬ 
tain  roads,  so  that  their  appearance  is  somewhat 
similar  to  that  of  an  army  advancing  in  battle  ar¬ 
ray.  Their  noise  in  devouring  plants  und  herbs 
is  also  compared  to  the  crackling  of  flames  in  a 
field  of  stubble.  [Pusey  :  The  amazing  noise  of 
the  flight  of  locusts  is  likened  by  those  who  have 
heard  them,  to  all  sorts  of  deep  sharp  rushing 
sounds.  The  prophet  combines  purposely  things 
incompatible,  the  terrible  heavy  bounding  of  the 
scythed  chariot,  and  the  light  speed  with  which 
these  countless  hosts  should  in  their  flight  liound 
over  the  tops  of  the  mountains  where  God  had 
made  no  paths  for  man.  —  F.] 

Ver.  6.  Before  them  the  peoples,  etc. 
here  has  the  usual  sense  of  “  peoples,”  44  nations,” 
since  the  day  of  the  Lord  would  not  bt;  confined 
to  one  country.  All  faces  lose  their  glowing  color, 
f.  the  blood  retires  from  the  cheeks,  so  that  they 
grow  pale.  is  here  to  be  taken  in  the  sense 

of  *1^$*  in  ver.  10  and  iii.  15. 

Ver.  7.  They  shall  run,  etc.  With  resistless 
power  they  advance  and  march  toward  their  goal. 
They  run  to  attack.  In  like  manner  they  climb 
the  wall.  change  or  shift  the  way,  t.  «., 

to  tom  from  one's  way  and  go  into  that  of  an¬ 
other,  so  that  the  latter  is  hindered.  [Pusey  : 
They  are  on  God's  message  and  they  linger  not. 
Men  can  mount  a  wall  few  at  a  time;  the  locusts 
scale  it  much  more  steadily,  compactly,  irresistibly. 
The  picture  unites  the  countless  multitude,  con¬ 
densed  march,  and  entire  security  of  the  locusts 
with  the  might  of  warriors.  —  F.J 

Vers.  8-10.  And  no  one  shall  press,  etc. 
Those  behind  shall  not  press  upon  those  before. 
No  weapons  can  stop  the  advance  of  this  host ;  or 
arrest  its  march.  They  rush  through,  or  between, 
or  under  the  darts ,  or  swords.  They  go  forward 
as  if  no  obstacles  were  in  their  way.  Of  course 
this  does  not  mean  that  any  attempt  was  actually 
made  to  oppose  their  progress,  but  simply  that  it 
would  be  vain  to  resist  them,  by  the  means  ordi¬ 
narily  used  to  arrest  an  army  (ver.  9),  comp.  Ex. 
x.  6.  The  picture  in  vers.  7-9  is  perfectly  true  to 
nature.  Jerome  (in  loc.)  says,  44  We  have  our¬ 
selves  lately  seen  this  very  thing  in  this  province 
(Palestine).  When  the  locusts  come  and  fill  the 
whole  space  betweeen  earth  and  sky,  they  fly  in 
perfect  order,  as  if  obedient  to  a  divine  command, 
so  that  they  look  like  the  squares  of  a  pavement. 
Each  one  holds  its  own  place,  not  diverging  from 
it  even  so  much  as  by  a  finger’s  breadth.  To  these 
locusts  nothing  is  impenetrable,  fields,  meadows, 
trees,  cities,  houses,  even  their  most  secret  cham¬ 
bers.”  The  accounts  of  more  recent  observers 
agree  with  this  description.  There  is  a  design  in 
this  picture  so  elaborate  in  its  details.  The  more 
terrible  the  visitation  of  locusts  appears,  the  more 
certain  would  it  be,  that  when  the  day  of  the  Lord 


came,  this  host  would  become  God’s  instrument  in 
the  infliction  of  his  judgment.  What  follows  in 
ver.  10  is  fully  consonant  with  the  fact,  though 
there  is  some  rhetorical  amplification,  as  the 
prophet,  once  for  all,  sees  in  the  swarm  of  locusts 
not  a  mere  natural  phenomenon,  but  an  evidence 
of  the  coming  of  the  day  of  the  Lord.  The  view 
we  take  of  au  event  naturally  gives  a  certain  col¬ 
oring  to  the  picture  of  it,  and  a  certain  climactic 
amplication  is  proper,  when  the  event  is  one  that 
surpasses  all  previous  experience.  Before  them, 
or  it,  i.  this  great  and  mighty  people.  The 
earth  trembles.  What  more  natural  than  that 
heaven  and  earth  should  be  terrified  by  such  a  host, 

—  one  so  dreadful  in  fact,  so  much  more  dreadful 
when  viewed  as  the  host  of  an  avenging  God  ? 
This  most  awful  effect  cannot,  indeed,  be  seen  or 
heard,  like  these  marching  hosts  and  the  noise  they 
produce ;  it  can  only  be  tbit,  and  thus  all  the  wider 
scope  is  ^iven  to  the  terrified  imagination.  The 
obscuration  of  the  sun,  moon,  ana  stars  is  real, 
bnt  this  darkness  becomes  more  fearfully  impres¬ 
sive,  since  the  locust  swarms  appear  as  a  tempest 
cloud  of  divine  wruth.  (Comp.  Jer.  xiii.  10 ;  Ezek. 
xii.  7  ;  Mark  xiii.  24.) 

Ver.  II.  And  Jehovah  shall  utter  his  voice. 
Probably  a  real  event  is  referred  to, — a  thunder¬ 
storm  in  connection  with  the  coming  of  the  locusts. 

The  prophet  hears  the  thunder  not  so  much  with 
his  outward  ear  as  mentally,  recognizing  it  as  a 
manifestation  of  God.  Only  such  displays  of 
power  as  those  described  in  vers.  10-,  11,  wonld  be¬ 
fit  the  greatness  of  the  host  sent  to  do  Jehovah's 
will,  and  the  terribleness  of  the  dav  of  the  Lord 
that  was  coming,  — a  day  so  terrible  as  to  wring 
from  the  prophet  the  inquiry,  “  who  can  endure 
it  ?  '*  See  Jer.  x.  10 ;  Mai.  iii.  1. 

Vers.  12-17.  Yet  even  now,  etc.  Though 
the  anger  of  God  is  so  clearly  revealed  that  men 
may  see  his  day  coming,  yet  He  says,  Turn  unto 
me,  and  thus  points  oat  the  way  in  which  his  an-  . 
ger  may  be  averted.  If  they  repented,  they  would 
escape  these  judgments,  and  find  God  gracious. 
With  all  your  heart.  This  is  the  most  essential 
thing,  and  so  is  named  first,  yet  this  hearty  re¬ 
pentance  will  also  manifest  itself  outwardly.  But 
the  prophet  warns  the  people  that  a  merely  ex¬ 
ternal  repentance  will  effect  nothing  (ver.  13), 
comp.  Ps.  li.  19 ;  Ezek.  xxxvi.  26.  Such  repent¬ 
ance,  however,  as  that  described  in  vers.  12,  13, 
will  avail,  because  44  He  is  gracious”  (Ex.  xxxiv. 

6 ;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  16).  Therefore  js  there  hope 
that  He  will  avert  his  judgments.  Who  know- 
efch.  That  God  is  such  as  He  is  here  described  is 
beyond  a  doubt,  but  whether,  under  present  cir¬ 
cumstances,  He  will  display  his  mercy,  is  not  so 
certain.  This  depends  on  the  conduct  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  hence  the  prophet  would  have  them  to 
bear  in  mind,  that  pardon  would  not  come  to  them 
as  a  matter  of  course,  and  that  their  repentance 
must  not  be  of  an  easy  and  formal  kind.  He  will 
return.  Jehovah  is  conceived  of  as  on  his  way 
from  heaven  for  the  purpose  of  judgment ;  but  He 
may  stop,  and  return  to  heaven.  Leave  behind 
Him,  t.e.,  when  He  returns  to  heaven  (Hos.  v.  5). 

A  blessing,  *.  e.t  An  abundant  harvest,  so  that 
there  mav  be  no  lack  of  those  offerings,  the  mate¬ 
rials  of  which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  locusts  (i. 
9-13).  Instead  of  a  day  of  judgment  (involving 
a  greater  desolation  than  any  as  yet  experienced), 
there  was  hope  that  God  wonld  give  another  grop 
to  replace  the  one  destroyed  (ver.  5).  Since  re¬ 
pentance  opened  such  prospects  of  blessing,  the 
priests  should  summon  the  people  to  meet  for  the 
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purpose  of  humiliation  and  prayer,  and  they 
should  themselves,  in  the  name  of  the  people,  im¬ 
plore  God’s  mercy. 

Ver.  16  repeats  what  was  said  before  in  i.  14, 
but  more  in  detail.  Sanctify  a  congregation,  t. 
e.t  call  a  meeting  of  the  congregation  for  sacred 
purposes.  No  age  should  be  excepted,  because  the 
entire  people  deserved  punishment  and  needed  to 
repent.  Even  the  joy  of  the  bridegroom  and  the 
bride  must  give  place  to  penitential  monming. 
What  the  priests  should  do,  when  the  people  were 
assembled,  is  defined  in  ver.  17.  They  shall  stand 
between  the  porch  and  the  altar,  i.  e.}  imme¬ 
diately  before  the  entrance  to  the  sanctuary  and 
turning  toward  it,  they  should  pray  to  God,  ap¬ 
pealing  to  Him  in  behalf  of  the  people  as  his  own 
covenant  people. 

IPusey :  The  porch  in  this,  Solomon’s  temple, 
was  in  fact  a  tower  in  front  of  the  Holy  of  holies, 
of  the  same  breadth  with  the  temple.  The  brazen 
altar  for  burnt-offerings  stood  in  front  of  it.  The 
space  between  the  porch  and  the  altar,  became  an 
inner  part  of  the  court  of  the  priests.  It  seems  to 
have  been  a  place  of  prayer  for  priests.  It  is 
spoken  of  as  an  aggravation  of  the  sins  of  those 
twenty-five  idolatrous  priests,  that  here,  where 
they  ought  to  worship  God,  they  turned  their 
backs  toward  the  temple  of  the  Lord  to  worship 
the  sun.  Here  Zechariah  was  standing,  when  the 
spirit  of  God  came  upon  him,  and  he  rebuked  the 
l^oplc,  and  they  stoned  him.  —  F.] 


THEOLOGICAL. 

I.  The  day  of  the  Lord  (i.  15  ;  ii.  1  ;  iii.  4-14), 
is  a  phrase  used  only  by  the  prophets.  If,  as  some 
think,  Obadiah  is  the  oldest,  the  phrase  occurs  first 
in  Ob.  15,  and  next  in  the  above  marked  places 
in  Joel.  If  this  view  of  the  relative  ages  of  these 
prophets  be  correct,  we  may  assume  that  the 
phrase  was  introduced  into  prophetic  language  by 
Obadiah.  Certainly  Joel  uses  it  in  a  way  to  show 
that  he  regarded  the  idea  expressed  by  it  as  one 
well  known  to  those  for  whom  he  prophesied, 
though,  as  Ewald  suggests,  the  expression  may  be 
here  presented  in  its  oldest  and  simplest  form.  “As 
the  king  of  a  vast  empire,  —  KwaJd  adds,  —  may 
for  a  time  so  completely  disappear  from  the  view 
of  his  subjects,  as  to  be  the  same  as  if  he  had 
ceased  to  exist,  and  then  suddenly  reappear  among 
them,  in  the  fullness  of  his  power  to  nold  a  lon^ 
delayed  assize,  so  the  Invisible  One  may  put  off, 
or  seem  to  put  off  the  day  when  He  will  appear  ns 
the  Supreme  Judge.  The  idea  of  the  “day  of  the 
Lord  ’’  is  closely  connected  with  that  of  Jehovah 
as  king,  who  as  such  has  a  “day”  for  men,  —  a 
day  in  the  pregnant  sense  of  the  word,  a  day  for 
judgment.  Jehovah  as  king  must  and  will,  in 
due  time,  suddenly  and  miraculously  judge  and 
subdue  all  who  are  in  rebellion  against  Him.  He 
will  subject  all  things  to  his  own  holy  and  right¬ 
eous  control,  thus  showing  that  his  will  is  the 
only  and  absolute  rule  ;  and  will  rectify  all  that  is 
now  disorderly  in  the  condition  of  things  on  the 
earth.  As  Israel  was  then  the  kingdom  of  Jeho¬ 
vah  in  a  special  sense,  “  the  day  ”  for  Israel  as 
God’s  people,  would  be  the  epoch  of  their  perfect 
and  glorious  deliverance  from  nil  their  enemies. 
This  appears  in  ch.  iii.  The  “  day  ”  is  that  one 
on  .which  Jehovah  sits  in  judgment  on  all  his  foes, 
and  when  Israel’s  prosperity  begins.  Yet  it  is  even 
for  Israel  a  day  of  judgment,  —  one  that  shall 
make  it  manifest  whether  they  are  faithful  or  not 


to  their  obligations  as  God’s  people.  If  not,  even 
they  shall  w  destroyed,  unless  timely  repentance 
intervenes.  This  view  is  presented  in  chaps,  i.- 
ii.  Thus  while  the  ultimate  result  of  the  judg¬ 
ment  will  be  the  salvation  and  glorv  of  Israel,  the 
immediate  design  of  the  day  of  tlie  Lord  is  the 
punishment  of  the  heathen  as  the  enemies  of  bis 
people,  and  of  the  latter  as  well  if  untrue  to  their 
covenant  relation.  Hence  all  the  predicates  that 
describe  the  day,  mark  it  as  one  of  judgment.  It 
is  “  great  and  very  terrible  ”  (ii.  1 1 ;  iii.  4) ;  “  dark 
and  gloomy  ”  (ii.  2 ;  Amos  v.  18  ;  Is.  ii.  12).  In 
the  announcement  of  this  “  day,”  Israel  is  not  so 
much  consoled,  as  warned  against  self-conceit  and 
security,  —  a  warning  all  the.  more  earnest  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  uncertainty  of  its  coming.  Hence 
men  should  be  always  *  ready  for  it.  Still,  Joel 
does  not  as  yet  seem  to  know  how  far  the  king¬ 
doms  of  Israel  and  of  Judah  may  be  faithless  to 
their  calling  as  God’s  people,  nor  what  divine 
judgment  shall  overtake  them.  He  sees  them,  on 
the  one  hand,  menaced  by  judgments,  but  cm  the 
other  hand,  by  their  penitence  averting  them,  so 
that  actually  these  judgments  in  their  dcstrnctive 
power  fall  upon  the  heathen  alone,  while  Israel 
and  Judah  are  redeemed  and  glorified.  The 
is  the  ijfifpa  rov  tevplov  of  the  New 
Testament.  Joel,  however,  docs  not  use  the  phrase 
“day  of  the  Lord  ”  with  reference  to  the  hope  of 
Messiah’s  coming,  since  we  find  no  such  hope  in 
any  part  of  his  prophecy. 

2.  The  next  question  is  this,  —  Considering  the 
“  day  of  the  Lord  ”  as  one  of  menace  to  Israel, 
how  was  it  regarded  by  the  prophet  himself?  We 
l»egin  by  saying  that  the  “  day,  as  viewed  by  Joel, 
was  not  marked  by  a  series  of  events,  but  by  a 
single,  sudden,  and  conclusive  act.  And  therefore 
Keil  applies  modern  speculative  notions  to  the  ex¬ 
position  of  the  phrase,  when  he  says,  “each  partic¬ 
ular  judgment  by  which  God  chastises  his  own 
people  for  their  sins,  or  destroys  the  enemies  of  his 
kingdom,  may  be  regarded  as  a  moment  in  the  ‘  day 
of  the  Lord.’  ”  If  so,  why  should  Joel  connect  the 
approach  of  that  day  with  the  visitation  of  locusts  ? 
As  already  mentioned  inch.  i.  the  allegoric  signifi¬ 
cation  assigned  by  some  to  the  locusts  («.  hos¬ 
tile  hosts),  has  arisen  out  of  the  union  of  two  het¬ 
erogeneous  things.  This  allegoric  sense  may  be 
found  in  those  other  prophets,  one  of  whose  chief 
themes  was  the  judgment  to  be  inflicted  upon  Is¬ 
rael  by  means  of  heathen  nations  —  a  judgment 
which  then  appears  as  “  the  day  of  the  Lord”  for 
Israel.  But  the  verbal  text  will  not  admit  of  this 
principle  of  interpretation  in  ch.  i.  The  objection, 
however,  does  not  hold  in  ch.  ii.,  where  the  prophet 
describes  the  entrance  of  swarms  of  locusts  into  the 
laud  as  an  actual  event,  and  also  designates  it  as 
the  coming  of  the  day  of  the  Lord.  ,  Some  inter¬ 
preters  take  the  locust  visitation  as  a  presage  and 
a  symbol  of  an  invasion  by  hosts  of  a  different 
kind,  partly  on  the  ground  that  it  is  denoted  as 
the  coming  of  the  day  of  the  Lord,  and  partly  from 
the  use  of  the  term  “  northern  ”  in  ver.  20,  which 
cannot  be  applied  to  the  locusts.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  not  much  force  in  the  first  of  these  consider¬ 
ations,  for  while  there  is,  in  a  general  way,  an  ob¬ 
vious  analogy  between  the  swarms  of  locusts  and 
an  invading  army,  much  is  here  said  about  the  one 
that  will  not  apply  to  the  other.  The  reference  to 
Is.  xiii.  is  more  to  the  purpose,  for  he  quotes  the 
verv  words  of  Joel,  and  describes  the  jndgment  of 
Babel  in  terms  that  show  that  he  understood  the 


locust  invasion  in  an  allegoric  sense.  But  though 
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the  language  of  the  two  prophets  is  so  similar,  it 
does  not  follow  that  they  refer  to  the  same  events, 
nor  that  their  words  are  to  be  understood  in  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  sense. 

But  there  are  positive  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
the  allegoric  interpretation  of  this  chapter.  For 
example,  what  can  be  meant  by  “  driving  the  lo¬ 
custs  into  the  sea  ”  (ii.  SO)  ?  Again,  the  question 
arises,  if  Israel  is  threatened  by  an  enemy,  by  what 
one  *  The  word  “  northern  ”  proves  nothing. .  It 
is  strange,  on  this  theory,  that  while  Joel  describes 
the  judgment  on  Israel  by  some  foe,  he  gives  us 
no  hint  even  by  which  to  identify  him.  There  is 
no  indication  that  the  heathen  nations  were  to  be 
the  chosen  instruments  for  this  purpose.  On  the 
contrary,  what  they  do  against  Israel  is  exhibited 
as  a  crime  which  shall  bring  down  God's  judg¬ 
ments  on  tbeir  own  head.  This  method  of  ex¬ 
position  also  overlooks  the  differences  in  the  times 
when  the  several  prophets  lived.  In  Joel’s  days, 
the  great  empires  had  not  yet  appeared  as  the  spe¬ 
cial  instruments  of  God’s  judgments  on  his  cov¬ 
enant  people.  In  this  Character  they  had  not  yet 
come  within  the  range  of  the  prophet’s  vision. 
He  knew,  indeed,  that  Israel’s  sins  deserved,  and 
would  receive  chastisement,  but  he  had  not  yet 
been  told  that  the  heathen  nations  would  be  God’s 
agents  in  inflicting  it.  Whenever  they  are  named, 
it  is  as  being  themselves  the  objects  of  wrath,  while 
Israel  appears  as  a  penitent  and  the  recipient  of 
God’s  mercy. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  while  the  prophet  de¬ 
scribes  a  real  locust  visitation,  he  sees  in  it,  at 
least  to  a  certain  extent,  a  type  of  the  “  day  of  the 
Lord  —  a  day  of  judgment; ”  or  in  other  words, 
what  the  land  Lid  already  experienced  might 
warn  its  inhabitants  that  they  would  have  a  still 
more  bitter  experience  when  that  “  day  ”  arrived. 
But  the  difficulty  is  that  if  we  suppose  one  event 
to  be  in  any  sense  formally  typical  of  the  other, 
we  find  in  the  minutely  detailed  account  of  the 
type  much  that  in  no  way  corresponds  with  the 
antitype.  The  darkness,  the  terror,  and  the  des¬ 
olation  produced  by  the  locusts  might  be  in  them¬ 
selves  typical,  but  these  are  the  features  ou  which 
the  least  emphasis  is  laid  by  the  prophet. 

The  view  which  we  prefer  is  this.  The  land 
had  been  desolated  by  locusts  to  an  unparalleled 
extent.  The  prophet  had  reason  to  fear  that  this 
was  the  harbinger  of  a  worse  calamity  of  the  same 
sort.  He  sees  in  the  visitation  the  beginning  of 
the  day  of  the  Lord.  The  locust  army  is  led  by 
God  himself,  and  hence  the  lively  colors  of  that 
picture  of  it  which  he  draws.  The  plague  of  lo¬ 
custs  and  the  day  of  the  Lord  are  not  to  be  taken 
as  two  distinct  things.  They  differ,  not  like  the 
type  and  the  antitype,  but  as  the  beginning  and 
toe  end  of  the  same  thing.  And  so  he  says,  “  the 
day  of  the  Lord  cometh,  it  is  near.”  He  sees  its 
approach,  still  he  hopes  that  the  repentance  of  the 
people  in  answer  to  his  earnest  appeals,  will  ward 
off  its  further  effects,  —  that  Israel,  warned  and 
taught  by  the  earlier  and  merely  relative  judg¬ 
ment,  may  escape  the  final  one,  and  that  the  en¬ 
emies  of  God's  people  alone  shall  be  overwhelmed 
by  it.  The  day  of  the  Lord  in  the  highest  sense 
of  the  words,  did  not,  indeed,  come  with  the  ca¬ 
lamity  by  which  Israel  was  then  chastised,  bat 
each  preliminary  judgment  was  really  the  pre¬ 
cursor  and  pledge  of  the  absolute  and  final  one. 
All  that  we  can  affirm  is  that  the  prophet  saw  in 
this  locust  visitation  not  merely  a  natural  phe¬ 
nomenon,  but  the  finger  of  God.  In  these  terrible 
scenes  he  hears  the  voice  of  the  Living  God  call¬ 


ing  his  people  to  repentance.  As  God’s  messen¬ 
ger  he  reechoes  the  earnest  appeal,  knowing  that 
ere  long  He  will  come  to  judge  his  people,  though 
the  exact  time  of  his  coming  none  can  tell. 

3.  The  plagne  of  locusts  was  a  punishment  of 
the  nation's  sins.  The  prophet,  therefore,  demands 
hearty  repentance,  and  a  return  to  God.  He,  how¬ 
ever,  does  not  name  the  sins  which  had  brought 
down  this  chastisement.  There  seems  to  have 
been  no  one  prevalent  form  of  corruption  at  that 
time,  and,  in  particular,  there  is  no  distinct  trace 
of  idolatry.  But  this  shows  how  earnest  God  is 
in  punishing  sin,  since  not  only  do  gross  iniquities 
awaken  his  displeasure,  but  also  sins  of  the  heart, 
though  there  may  be  no  outward  display  of  them. 
HU  love  to  his  people  also  appears,  since  He  sum¬ 
mons  them  to  repentance,  m  circumstances,  in 
which,  without  such  a  call,  they  might  have  sunk 
into  a  condition  of  dangerous  security.  The  earn¬ 
estness  of  the  prophet  is  also  shown  by  his  recog¬ 
nizing  these  calamities  as  divine  judgments  for 
sin,  and  his  evident  belief  that  although  the  peo¬ 
ple  might  outwardly  seem  to  be  in  the  right  way, 
they  might  really  be  at  the  same  time  ripe  for 
punishment.  The  repentance  he  demands,  should 
consist  essentially  of  turning  with  the  whole  heart 
to  God,  and  which  would  outwardly  manifest  it¬ 
self  by  fasting,  weeping,  and  rending  the  gar¬ 
ments.  These  were  expressive  symbols,  and  on 
thU  very  account  there  was  danger  of  putting 
them  in  the  place  of  the  inward  feelings  which 
they  implied  and  represented.  Against  this  mis¬ 
take  he  warns  the  people,  “  rend  your  hearts  and 
not  your  garments.”  But  even  their  sorrow  for 
sin,  however  real,  would  be  of  no  avail  without  an 
actual  turning  to  God.  The  repentance  which  He 
demands,  U  such  as  both  has  its  seat  in  the  heart, 
and  displays  itself  in  the  life.  Prayer  for  pardon 
is  a  prominent  feature  of  the  public  solemn  hu¬ 
miliation  described  in  ver.  17.  As  the  whole  land 
had  been  already  chastised,  and  was  still  threat¬ 
ened  with  a  severer  infliction,  the  repentance  suited 
to  the  occasion  was  not  simply  that  of  individuals, 
but  of  the  whole  nation  as  such.  Of  course,  this 
national  penitence  has  its  root  in  that  of  individ¬ 
ual  men,  but  it  does  not  rest  there.  As  Israel 
had  only  one  legal  sanctuary  —  the  Temple,  —  all 
public  religions  ceremonies  must  take  place  there, 
and  through  the  ministry  of  the  one  priesthood. 
The  public  fast-day  demanded  by  the  Prophet  is  a 
Biblical  precedent  for  the  observance  or  similar 
days  in  Christian  times  and  lands.  They  are  as 
proper  under  the  New  Economy  as  they  were  un¬ 
der  the  Old.  In  this  penitential  prayer,  there  it 
not  only  an  appeal  to  God’s  mercy,  but  a  declara¬ 
tion  that  his  honor  is  concerned  in  the  continued 
existence  of  Israel  as  his  people.  To  abandon 
Israel  wholly  would  give  occasion  to  the  heathen 
to  blaspheme,  as  if  God  had  been  nnAhle  to  save 
his  people,  or  had  forgotten  his  promises  to  do  so. 
This  relation,  and  these  promises  were  not  de¬ 
signed,  nor  did  they  really  tend  to  beget  a  sinful 
security,  but  to  keep  alive  in  the  hearts  of  God’s 
people  an  humble  faith  and  hope.  Israel  bows 
under  God’s  hand,  hut  at  the  same  time  trusts 
Him  as  his  God.  This  relation  of  ancient  Israel 
is  repeated,  hat  in  a  far  higher  form  and  degree  in 
the  sonship  of  God’s  people  under  the  New  Cove¬ 
nant. 

Repentance  is  necessary.  It  alone  can  help,  yet 
the  punitive  justioe  of  God  has  also  its  influence 
for  good.  For  while  it  is  certain  that  the  right¬ 
eous  Lord  will  punish  sin,  his  grace,  and  pity,  and 
patience  an  no  less  certain.  And  so  if  there  be 
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no  defect  in  the  repentance  of  the  sinner,  forgive¬ 
ness  will  not  be  wanting  on  the  part  of  God.  This 
truth  is  most  emphatically  expressed  in  rer.  18, 
where  a  rich  promise  immediately  follows  a  se¬ 
vere  menace.  Yet  the  observation  of  Reiger  is 
a  very  just  one,  namely,  that  the  true  penitent 
must  and  will  leave  wholly  in  God’s  hand  the 
mitigation  of  the  temporal  punishment  which  he 
may  have  brought  upon  himself  on  account  of  his 
sins. 


HOMILXTICAL. 

Ver.  1.  Blow  the  trumpet  It  is  the  office  of  a 
minister  of  God’s  Word,  when  great  calamities  are 
imminent,  to  sound  an  alarm,  and  call  men  to  re¬ 
pentance.  The  day  of  the  Lord,  etc.  All  the 
remarkable  judgments*  with  which  God  visits  in¬ 
dividuals,  or  a  land,  are  harbingers  of  the  final 
judgment  of  the  world,  and  whatever  there  is  of 
the  terrible  in  the  former,  will  be  found  in  the  lat¬ 
ter,  in  a  far  higher  degree,  by  godless  sinners. 
How  stupid  the  security  of  those  who,  in  the  face 
of  such  events,  with  ruin  impending  over  their 
heads,  are  not  disturbed  even  for  a  moment.  The 
day  of  the  Lord  cometh.  (1)  Nothing  is  more 
certain  than  the  fact  of  its  coming.  (2)  But 
nothing  is  more  uncertain  than  the  time  of  its 
coming.  The  call  to  prepare  for  it  should  be  con¬ 
tinually  sounding.  It  does  not  come  so  quickly, 
perhaps,  as  we  in  our  impatience  often  wish,  but 
it  will  come  more  quickly  than  the  secure  imagine. 
Its  delay  is  not  designed  to  beget  wantonness  in 
men,  but  only  shows  —  as  we  should  gratefully 
own  —  the  long  suffering  of  the  Lord,  who  de¬ 
sires  not  that  any  should  perish ;  God  warns  men 
often,  and  for  a  long  time,  but  at  last  the  decision 
will  come.  We  should  not  be  hasty  in  predicting 
when  the  day  of  the  Lord  will  come,  but  we  should 
be  reminded  of  it  in  all  the  visitations  of  his  provi- 
dence,  and  we  should  try  to  put  ourselves  in  the 
•light  of  that  day.  As  the  special  divine  judg- 
iments  will  find  their  completest  accomplishment  m 
rthat  last  great  day  of  wrath,  they  are  so  described 
as  to  fill  men's  minds  with  a  wholesome  terror, 
:and  to  convince  them  how  utterly  unable  they 
‘Shall  be  to  endure  it.  | 

[Pusbt  :  Ver.  1 .  The  trumpet  was  wont  to 
‘Sound  in  Zion  only  for  religious  nses :  to  call  to¬ 
gether  the  congregations  for  holy  meetings,  to 
•usher  in  the  beginnings  of  their  months,  ana  their 
*eolemn  days  with  festival  gladness.  Now,  in  Zion 
dtself,  the  stronghold  of  the  kingdom,  the  holy 
•city,  the  place  which  God  chose  to  put  his  Name 
there,  whieh  He  had  promised  to  establish,  the 
itruropet  was  to  be  usea  only  for  sounds  of  alarm 
and  fear.  Alarm  could  not  penetrate  there,  with¬ 
out  having  pervaded  the  whole  land.  Good  is  the 
trouble  whieh  shaketh  carnal  peace,  vain  security, 
.and  the  rest  of  bodily  delight,  when  men,  weigh¬ 
ing  their  sins,  are  shaken  with  fear  and  trembling, 
and  repent.  —  F.] 

Ver.  2.  A  day  of  darkness.  A  day  of  judgment 
iis  a  manifestation  of  God's  wrath  against  sin,  after 
the  measure  of  his  grace  which  seeks  to  save  and 
tbless  them  has  been  exhausted,  lienee  darkness 
ife  its  proper  symbol. 

[Henry  :  Extraordinary  judgments  are  rare 
'things  and  seldom  happen,  which  is  an  instance 
•of  God's  patience.  Let  none  be  proud  of  the 
"beauty  of  their  grounds  any  more  than  of  their 
'bodies,  for  God  can  soon  change  the  face  of  both. 
-F.] 

Ver.  ft.  The  people  tremble.  An  ever-growing 


dread  will  accompany  and  enhance  the  terrors  of 
approaching  judgment.  Men  in  their  wanton  se¬ 
curity  are  all  the  while  preparing  the  material  of 
such  fear. 

f  Henry  :  When  God  frowns  upon  men,  the 
lights  of  heaven  will  be  small  joy  to  them.  For, 
man  by  rebelling  against  his  Creator,  has  forfeited 
the  benefit  of  all  his  creatures.  None  can  escape 
the  arrests  of  God's  wrath,  can  make  head  against 
the  force  of  it,  or  bear  up  under  the  weight  of  it. 

Puset  :  The  judgments  of  God  hold  on  their 
course,  each  going  straight  to  that  person  for 
whom  God,  in  the  awful  wisdom  of  his  justice,  or¬ 
dains  it.  No  one  judgment  or  chastisement  comes 
by  chance.  Each  is  directed  and  adapted,  weighed 
and  measured,  by  infinite  wisdom,  and  reaches 
just  that  soul  for  which  God  appointed  it,  and  no 
other,  and  strikes  upon  it  witn  just  that  force 
which  God  ordains  it.  —  F.J 

Ver.  11.  Very  great  is  his  army,  God  can  use 
any  creature  as  his  instrument  to  do  his  work. 
How  many  and  mighty  the  hosts  which  He  can 
send  against  men !  The  smallest  things  can  be¬ 
come  his  agents  to  produce  the  greatest  results. 
The  mightiness  of  God,  and  the  weakness  of  men, 
are  here  most  distinctly  displayed.  Who  can  en¬ 
dure  f  No  one  who  does  not  turn  in  penitence  to 
God.  This  is  a  most  momentous  question,  which 
we  should  often  and  seriously  ponder.  O  what  a 
creature  is  man  !  How  proud  when  trouble  is  at 
a  distance  !  How  powerless  and  despairing  when  it 
overtakes  him ! 

Ver.  12.  Yet  also  even  now ,  etc.  These  words 
introduce  the  exhortation  to  repentance,  to  guard 
the  people  against  the  notion,  that,  when  the 
propnet  called  on  them  to  repent,  and  assured 
them  that  they  would  escape  punishment  if  they 
did  so,  he  was  speaking  in  a  sort  of  formal  way, 
and  in  his  own  name.  Both  the  exhortation  and 
the  promise  come  from  God.  When  repentance 
enters,  then  comes  help  and  hope.  Repentance 
alone  can  ward  off  divine  judgments,  ft  is  not 
enough  that  repentance  be  strong  in  its  outward 
manifestations,  as  fasting  and  weeping,  it  must 
also  be  deep-seated,  hearty,  and  not  superficial. 
Turn  unto  the  Lord.  A  call  that  is  both  needful 
and  salutary,  though,  alas,  too  often  unheeded. 
Grief  for  sm  is  only  the  half  of  repentance,  it 
must  be  accompanied  by  a  real  turning  to  God. 
Only  thus,  O  man,  shall  thou  obtain  pardon ;  only 
thus  will  there  be  an  actual  turning  away  from 
sin.  Sinner !  despair  not  on  account  of  thy  mis¬ 
deeds.  Is  God's  wrath  against  sin  very  cyeat? 
His  grace  in  pardoning  it  is  greater  still.  So  rich 
is  the  grace  of  God  that  the  prophet  is  at  a  loss 
for  words  adequately  to  describe  it.  How  ready 
God  is  to  repent  Him  of  the  evil  1  Make  a  trial 
of  his  readiness  and  see.  He  who  does  not  seek 
God’s  grace  as  a  penitent  will  never  know  how 
great  it  is.  How  much  more  willing  is  God  to 
leave  behind  Him  a  blessing  rather  than  a  curse. 
No  one  would  ever  truly  repent  unless  grace  planted 
in  the  heart  the  seeds  of  faith  and  hope.  Tbongh 
a  gracious  hope  grows  slowly,  yet  the  wavering 
heart  will  often  be,  in  a  secret  way,  sustained  by 
it,  and  such  a  soul  will  better  apprehend  it  than 
one  filled  with  overmuch  confidence. 

[Jeremy  Taylor:  Although  all  sorrow  for 
sins  hath  not  the  same  expression,  nor  the  same 
degree  of  pungency  and  sensitive  trouble,  yet  it  is 
not  a  godly  sorrow,  unless  it  really  produces  these 
effects;  i.  e.  (1),  that  it  makes  us  really  to  hate, 
and  (2)  actually  to  decline  sin ;  and  (31  produce* 
in  us  a  fear  of  God's  anger,  a  sense  of  the  guilt  of 
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his  displeasure;  (4)  and*  then  inch  consequent 
trouble*  as  can  consist  with  such  apprehension  of 
the  Divine  displeasure ;  which,  if  it  express  not  in 
tears  and  hearty  complaints,  must  be  expressed  in 
watchings  and  strivings  against  sin ;  in  patiently 
bearing  the  rod  of  Goa ;  in  confession  of  our  sins ; 
in  perpetual  begging  of  pardon  ;  and  in  all  the 
natural  productions  of  these  according  to  our  tem¬ 
per  and  constitution ;  it  must  be  a  sorrow  of  the 
reasonable  faculty,  the  greatest  of  its  kind. 

Pusbt  :  Although  the  mercy  of  God  is  in  itself 
one  and  simple,  yet  is  called  abundant,  on  account 
of  its  divers  effects.  For  God  knows  how  in  a 
thousand  ways  to  succor  his  own.  — F.] 

Vcr.  14.  A  meat-offering,  etc.  God’s  glory  and 
our  salvation  are  so  intimately  conjoined,  that  the 
pardon  of  the  guilty  is  facilitated  thereby,  since 
the  salvation  of  the  sinner  redounds  to  the  glory 
of  God. 

[Hjehby  :  Now  observe  :  ( 1 )  The  manner  of  the 
expectation  is  very  humble  and  modest  Who 
bumf  Some  think  it  is  expressed  thus  doubt¬ 
fully  to  check  the  presumption  of  the  people,  and 
to  quicken  them  to  a  holy  carefulness.  Or,  rather, 
it  is  expressed  doubtfully,  because  it  is  the  removal 
of  a  temporal  judgment  that  they  here  promise 
themselves,  of  which  we  cannot  be  so  confident,  as 
that  God  is  gracious.  (2)  The  matter  of  the  ex¬ 
pectation  is  very  pious,  they  hope  God  will  return 
and  leave  a  blessing  behind  Him ,  not  as  if  He  were 
about  to  go  from  them,  and  they  could  be  con¬ 
tent  with  any  blessing  in  lieu  of  his  presence,  but 
behind  Him,  L  e.f  after  He  has  ceased  his  contro¬ 
versy. 

Pusbt  :  God  has  promised  forgiveness  of  sins 
to  those  who  turn  to  Him.  But  He  has  not  prom¬ 
ised,  either  to  individuals  or  churches,  that  He  will 
remit  the  temporal  punishment  which  He  hod 
threatened  He  forgave  David  his  sin  (against 
Uriah).  But  the  temporal  punishment  of  his  sin 
pursued  him  even  on  the  bed  of  death.  God  often 
visits  the  penitent  soul,  and  by  some  sweetness  with 
which  the  sOul  is  bathed  leaves  a  token  of  his  re¬ 
newed  presence. — F.] 

Vers.  15,  16.  Sanctify  a  fast —  Gather  the  peo¬ 
ple .  Fasting  is  a  refined  external  discipline,  pro¬ 
motive  of  prayer  and  piety.  Only  we  must  take 
care  not  to  make  a  merit  of  it.  —  The  people. 
By  penitence  and  prayer,  an  entire  community 
may  be  saved  from  a  great  calamity.  —  Children. 
Parents  should  be  aroused  to  a  deeper  sorrow  for 


their  sins  by  the  thought  of  their  young  children, 
who  are  also  members  of  God’s  Church,  and  in¬ 
cluded  in  his  covenant.  As  little  children  share  in 
the  calamities  caused  by  the  sins  of  their  parents, 
their  common  distress  should  be  presented  before 
the  Lord,  and  deliverance  from  it  asked.  —  The 
Bride.  In  seasons  of  general  distress  and  danger, 
we  should  abstain  from  the  most  innocent  enjoy¬ 
ment 

[Henry  :  It  is  good  to  bring  little  children,  as 
soon  as  they  are  capable  of  understanding  any¬ 
thing,  to  religious  assemblies,  that  they  may  be 
trained  up  betimes  in  the  way  they  should  go.  — 
Private  joys  must  always  give  way  to  public  sor¬ 
rows,  both  those  for  affliction,  and  those  for  sin. 

Robinson  ;  It  is  very  consolatory  to  observe, 
even  in  the  midst  of  this  terrific  visitation  —  the 
last  harbinger  of  the  Saviour’s  coming  —  an  invi¬ 
tation  of  mercy.  If  men  will  then  but  seek  the 
Lord  with  their  whole  heart,  in  deep  humiliation, 
and  turn  away  from  their  sins,  He  will  be  inquired 
of.  At  the  eleventh  hour,  when  the  time  for  work 
is  all  but  gone,  they  may  find  admission  into  his 
vineyard.  Happy  is  it  when  outward  afflictions 
of  any  kind  lead  us  to  true  repentance.  —  F.] 

Ver.  17.  Let  the  Priests.  The  special  duty  of 
the  priesthood  was  to  exhort  the  people  to  repent¬ 
ance,  to  stand  between  them  and  tne  Lord  and 
pray  for  them,  and  hence  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
Christian,  as  a  spiritual  priest,  to  stir  up  his  fellow 
Christians  to  repentance,  and  to  pray  tor  them.  — 
Spare  Thy  People , —  a  petition  full  of  humility 
and  confidence,  i.  e.,  “  look  upon  our  needs,  but 
remember  also  thy  gloiy,  O  Lord  !  ”  What  we 
need  is  God’s  mercy.  We  can  appeal  to  what  his 
grace  has  made  of  us.  There  is  the  strongest  an¬ 
tithesis  between  God’s  people  and  the  heathen, 
i  just  as  there  is  between  God  and  idols.  —  Where 
is  their  God.  God  will  never  abandon  his  people, 

—  a  truth  full  of  comfort  to  them,  though  it 
affords  no  ground  for  carnal  security.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  is  fitted  to  stimulate  us  to  be  faithful  to 
Him,  as  He  is  faithful  to  us. 

[Henry  :  Ministers  must  themselves  be  affected 
with  those  things  wherewith  they  desire  to  affect 
others.  —  The  maintaining  of  the  credit  of  the  na¬ 
tion  among  its  neighbors,  is  a  blessing  to  be  de¬ 
sired  and  prayed  for,  by  all  that  wish  well  to  it. 
But  that  reproach  of  the  Church  is  especially  to  be 
dreaded  and  deprecated  which  reflects  upon  God. 

—  F.] 
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19  And  Jehovah  will  answer  and  say  unto  his  people. 

Behold  I  will  send  *  you  the  corn,8 

The  new  wine,  and  the  oil ; 

And  ye  shall  be  satisfied  4  therewith, 

And  I  will  no  longer  make  you 
A  reproach  among  the  heathen. 

• 

20  And  I  will  remove  far  from  you  the  northern 5  host. 

And  will  drive  him  into  a  dry  and  desolate  land ; 

His  face  (or  his  van)  toward  the  east  sea, 

His  rear  towards  the  west  sea. 

And  his  stench  shall  arise, 

And  his  ill  savor  shall  ascend, 

For  He  has  done  great  things.6 

21  Fear  not,  O  Land, 

Be  glad  and  rejoice, 

For  Jehovah  hath  done  great  things. 

22  Fear  not,  ye  beasts  of  the  field  !T 

For  the  pastures  of  the  wilderness  have  sprung  up, 

The  tree  beareth  her  fruit, 

The  fig  tree  and  the  vine  yield  their  strength.8 

23  O  ye  children  of  Zion  rejoice  and  be  glad 
In  Jehovah  your  God ; 

For  He  gives  you  the  former  rain  0  in  just  measure, 

And  sends  you,  in  showers,  the  early  and  the  latter  rain,  as  aforetime.10 

24  And  the  threshing  floors  shall  be  full  of  com, 

And  the  vats  shall  overflow  with  wine  and  oil. 

25  And  I  will  restore11  (or  replace)  the  years  “ 

Which  the  locust,  the  cankerworm,  the  caterpillar  and  the  palmerworm  have  de¬ 
voured, 

My  great  army  which  I  sent  against  you. 

26  Then  ye  shall  eat  in  plenty 18  and  be  satisfied, 

And  shall  praise  the  name  of  Jehovah  your  God, 

Who  hath  dealt  wondrously  with  you. 

And  my  people  shall  never  be  ashamed. 

27  And 14  ye  shall  know  that  I  am  in  the  midst  of  Israel, 

And  I  Jehovah  am  your  God,  and  none  else. 

And  my  people  shall  never  be  ashamed. 

CBITICAL  AND  TEXTUAL. 

1  Ver.  18.  —  SDfJ  with  b  or  D  ■“  to  be  Jetton*  for  tome  one  ont  of  tore, 
i  Ver.  19.  —  nb^,  more  lit,  "am  tending." 

s  Ver.  19.  —  jj'jn  :  the  article  it  nted  to  (ire  prominence  to  the  products  which  the  Lord  promises  to  send. 

4  Ver.  19.  —  Qnyjfp.  The  sing.  Sh'H  it  here  need  ooUecttrelj. 

9  Ver.  90.  —  "  Nortktm.'1  Schmoller  Insists  that  should  be  rendered  «  destroyer.”  See  beget,  note  on 

this  rer. 

«  Ver.  90.  —  nWjb  Ht.,  "be  hat  magnified  to  do."  Schmoller  renders  It :  "er  ton  groufdum.”  The 

same  phraae  occur*  In  ter.  21,  which  shows  that  it  cannot  be  taken  in  the  tense  of  boasting.  It  it  synonymous  with  the 

h1???  (Jndg.  xiii. »),  ud  niry,  u. » 

T  V»r.  33.  —  «  FitU."  "niy  to  not  U»  pirn,  far  g^ty  bat  tt»  «tnf.  -  Moocdlnt  te  tt»  .Mingy  of  'TO* 

Ft  xcri.  12. 
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•  y«r.  22.  —  70J,  wgii»  ftTMigth,”  Ilk*  the  Let.  *d*rt  Jbmotunu  The  metaphor  ie  one  in  which  the  cense  to 

pvt  Jbr  the  effect.  Only  used  here  end  In  Pe.  I.  4. 

•  Ter.  23.  —  "  the  early  rein,*1  from  JTTJ,  /ear,  perhepe  beeense  Its  seeeon  wes  post  jactam  semenUm. 

KeO  renders  It  "  e  teeeber  for  righteouenem.”  Bat  the  word  when  so  used  to  followed  by  2,  more  rarely  by  bS,  or 

Bwald  end  Umbnit  teke  7VT*1D  In  the  sense  of  "  eerly  rain,”  bat  render  the  phrase  "  rein  for  righteousness," 
L  as  e  sign  of  their  being  again* received  Into  the  divine  righteoosness.  Bat  this  is  e  strained  sense ;  better,  "ae- 
cortttng  to  right,"  i.  In  jost  measure,  as  the  ground  requires. 

IS  Year.  23.  —  "  Aforstinu." :  There  seems  to  be  an  omtoeSon  of  2.  The  Sept  render  H  icaMf  V*poedsr ; 

the  Syr.,  ut  onto a ;  the  Tnlg.,  sicut  in  princrpio.  The  Chald.  and  Arab,  have  the  reading  "  as  In  the  month  Nlsan.” 

11  Ter.  26.  —  The  primary  meaning  of  to  " to  be  whole,"  bat  it  Is  here  need  in  the  sense  of  rf  replace,  or  make 

good.” 

li  Ver.  26.  —  "  Yrar*,”  the  plor.  form  used,  perhaps,  only  in  a  poetic  sense,  as  In  Qen.  xxi.  7 ;  Pe.  sir.  9, 

10 ;  1  8am.  xriL  48. 

IS  Ter.  26.—  "  Eat  in  plenty,"  lit,  "eat  an  eating,  or  eat  to  eat,"  etc.  Wlinsohe  renders  It :  " Undikr  ooerdst  sssen, 
vaen  wad  salt  werden .”  The  Heb.  often  has  the  infin.  abeol.  as  the  okjeet  complement  of  the  finite  verb,  which  some- 
times  follows  and  sometimes  precedes  it. 

M  Ver.  27.  —The  1  here  indlcatos  the  logical  consequence  from  what  precedes. 


KXBOBTICAL. 

The  second  part  of  this  chapter  is  wholly  occu¬ 
pied  with  promises  to  Judah.  The  first  part,  which 
ts  so  full  of  menaces,  had  also  revealed  God’s  mer¬ 
cy  in  case  of  repentance,  but  only  in  a  general 
way,  affording  only  a  glimmering  of  hope.  Now, 
however,  the  promises  given  by  Jehovah  Himself 
flow  forth  like  a  full,  broad  stream.  This  transi¬ 
tion  occurs  suddenly  in  ver.  18.  The  promise, 
which  takes  the  form  of  an  answer  of  God,  is 
grounded  upon  a  seeming  change  in  the  Divine 
purpose.  A  declaration  60  positive  as  this,  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  imper.  consec.,  as  an  actual  fact,  of 
course  implies  that  the  condition  on  which  the 
change  in  the  Divine  purpose  was  based,  had  been 
fulfilled, «.  e.f  that  the  day  of  fasting  and  prayer 
had  been  duly  observed,  and  that  the  promise  is 
God’s  answer  to  his  people’s  penitential  prayer. 
Our  book,  therefore,  is  in  point  of  time  divided 
into  two  parts,  an  earlier  and  a  later  one. 

Ver.  18.  Then  will  the  Lord,  etc.  MJjJ  with 
*?=  to  be  jealous  for  some  one,  t.  to  be  zealous 
for  bis  welfare  out  of  love  for  him. 

Vers.  19,  20.  Renewed  fertility  is  promised  by 
the  removal  of  the  cause  of  the  desolation.  Behold 
I  send  you.  This  carries  us  back  to  ch.  i.  10,  11. 

nbtj  5  because  the  growth  of  grain  depends  upon 
the  fertilizing  rain. 

Ver.  20.  not  the  northern  of  the  E. 

V.  and  other  versions,  for  the  locusts  never  invade 
Palestine  from  the  North,  but  the  destroyer.  The 

word  comes  from  the  name  of  the  well- 

known  Egyptian  god  TVphon,  from  whence  also 
comes  the  4  rv$<»ruc6i  (Acts  xxvii  14).  [This  is 
a  fanciful  and  groundless  rendering.  The  word 
occurs  in  one  hundred  and  fifty  other  places  in  0. 
T.,  and  in  all  of  them  its  sense  is  clearly  that 
given  to  it  here  by  our  E.  V.  The  term 
says  Wfinsche,  according  to  the  Masor.  punctua¬ 
tion,  can  have  no  other  sense  than  that  of 14  north¬ 
ern,”  or  "northerner.”  The  allegorists  use  the 
word  as  a  proof  of  their  theory,  that  the  Chal¬ 
deans,  or  Syrians  are  meant.  But  there  is  not, 
ekher  in  wnat  ©recedes  or  in  what  follows,  the 
•tightest  trace  or  a  hostile  invasion  of  Judah  by 
rimer  of  these  nations.  The  word,  therefore,  must 
refer  to  the  locusts.  Nor  is  the  designation  of 
them  as  44  northern  ”  an  arbitrary  one,  since  their 


movements  were  wholly  dependent  on  the  wind. 

—  F.]  Into  a  land  dry  and  desolate,  one  in 
which  this  army  will  find  nothing  to  destroy,  but 
will  itself  perish.  The  land  referred  to  is  the  des¬ 
ert  of  Arabia,  on  tho  southern  border  of  Judssa. 

The  two  ways  in  which  the  locusts  would  be  de¬ 
stroyed  are  mentioned  :  they  would  be  driven  into 
the  desert,  and  into  the  sea.  Two  seas  are  named, 
in  which  this  army  should  perish,  namely,  the 
vanguard  in  the  east  or  Dead  Sea,  the  rear  in  the 
west  or  Mediterranean.  We  need  not,  however, 
suppose  that  the  destruction  of  these  two  divisions 
of  the  locust  army  occurred  at  the  same  time. 

(HU  stench.  Jerome  says  of  the  locusts  of 
Palestine,  when  the  shores  of  both  seas  were  filled 
with  heaps  of  dead  locusts  which  the  waters  had 
cast  up,  their  stench  and  putrefaction  were  so  nox¬ 
ious  as  to  corrupt  the  air,  so  that  a  pestilence  was 
produced  among  men  and  beasts.  The  same  fact 
is  attested  by  many  modern  travellers.  —  F.] 

Vers.  21-23.  Fear  not,  O  Land.  As  in  ch.  i. 
the  land  and  its  inhabitants  were  called  upon  to 
mourn  in  view  of  coming  judgments,  so  now  they 
are  called  upon  to  rejoice  over  the  destruction  of 
the  hosts  that  had  laid  waste  the  country.  Here, 
the  address  is  that  of  the  prophet ;  while  in  ver. 

25  the  Lord  himself  speaks.  The  subject  and  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  joy  are  stated  (ver.  21)  in  a  general 
way.  The  latter  is  described  in  the  words  :  Jeho¬ 
vah  hath  done  great  things.  The  perfect  tense 
is  here  used  like  the  German  present,  to  denote  an 
action,  which  being  absolutely  certain  is  thought 
of  and  presented  as  one  already  accomplished. 

What  is  here  said  of  God’s  doings  is  not  to  be 
limited  to  that  special  time  or  occasion,  but  ex¬ 
presses  a  universal  truth. 

Ver.  22.  Even  the  beasts  of  the  field  should  no 
longer  be  afraid  of  wanting  their  supplies  of  food 
The  picture  of  blessing  which  begins  with  verdant 
pastures,  ends  with  trees  laden  with  fruit 

Ver.  23.  Men  are  called  upon  to  rejoice.  Chil¬ 
dren  of  Zion  may  be  taken  in  a  general  sense  for 
the  inhabitants  of  Judah,  since  Zion  represented 
Judah.  The  former  or  early  rain.  It  fell  after 

autumn,  and  seems  to  be  so  called  from  jedt, 
because  its  season  was  post  jactam  semenUm .  It 
was  tbe  chief  need  after  the  devastation  and 
drought,  and  hence  is  named  with  special  emphasis. 

Tbe  latter  rain  fell  about  harvest,  towards  the 

cud  of  April.  Hence  its  name  from  collect, 

corresponds  to  the  (iii.  1)  • 
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the  material  blessings  first,  then  the  spiritual. 
|Pu8ey  ;  It  may  be,  at  Me  first,  i.  as  soon  as 
ever  it  is  needed,  or  in  contrast  to  the  more  exten¬ 
sive  gifts  afterwards ;  or t  as  at  the  first,  t.  e.t  all 
shall,  upon  their  penitence,  be  restored  as  at  the 
first.  These  lesser  variations  leave  the  sense  of 
the  whole  the  same,  and  ail  are  supported  by  good 
authorities.  It  is  still  a  reversal  of  the  former 
sentence,  that,  whereas  before  the  rivers  of  water 
were  dried  up,  now  the  rains  should  come,  each  in 
his  season.  —  FJ  “  The  rain  shall  come  down,” 
here  specially  opposed  to  the  drought,  but,  per¬ 
haps  also  a  symbol  of  blessing  in  general.  [So 
far  as  this  special  act  may  be  generalized,  it  may 
rather  be  said  that  it  begets  and  keeps  alive  the 
consciousness  that  the  Giver  of  all  good  is  again 
in  the  midst  of  his  people.  —  F.] 

Vers.  24-27.  And  the  threshing  floors,  — my 
people  shall  neVer  be  ashamed. 

The  effects  of  the  rain  are  first  briefly,  and  then 
more  fully  described.  The  years, t.  e.,  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  the  years  which  the  locusts  had  devoured. 
The  plural  form  of  the  word  does  not  imply  that 
the  visitations  of  the  locusts  described  in  ch.  1.  were 
in  successive  years ;  it  only  means  that  the  results 
of  a  single  visitation  would  be  felt  for  several  .years, 
and  that  as  long  a  time  would  be  required  to  re¬ 
pair  the  mischief  done  by  the  locusts.  The  names 
of  the  four  kinds  of  locusts  given  in  ch.  L  are  re¬ 
peated  here,  only  that  the  generic  name  HyTH 
holds  a  prominent  place. 

Vers.  26,  27.  A  beautiful  conclusion ;  it  treats 
of  the  redemption  of  Israel  from  the  heathen,  and 
thereby  of  the  vindication  of  God  himself.  This 
is  the  fundamental  idea  that  repeatedly  recurs. 
This  conclusion  forms  the  point  of  transition  to 
the  new  and  higher  promises  in  ch.  iil,  which  fully 
display  the  truth  that  “  Jehovah  is  in  the  midst  of 
Israel,  that  He  is  their  God  and  none  else,”  and 
therefore  that  his  people  can  never  be  put  to 
shame.  While  this  promise  is  in  a  negative  form, 
it  really  includes  much  more  than  the  literal  sense 
of  the  words;  it  means  that  God’s  people  shall 
not  only  not  be  ashamed,  but  that  they  shall  be 
glorified  forever,  and  that  all  the  powers  of  this 
world  that  have  opposed  them  shall  he  utterly  con¬ 
founded. 


THEOLOGICAL. 

The  greatness  of  the  promise  shows  the  power 
and  importance  of  repentance,  and  the  magnitude 
of  God's  grace.  It  u  a  confirmation  of  what  is 
said  (ii.  12).  The  punishment  God  inflicts  is  con¬ 
verted  into  a  blessing;  his  zeal  against  us  is 
changed  into  zeal  for  us.  God’s  dispensing  blow¬ 
ing  is  the  proof  that  He  is  in  the  midst  of  Israel ; 
that  Jehovah  and  none  else  is  their  God.  Jeho¬ 
vah  is  in  the  midst  of  Israel,  the  centre  and  source 
of  spiritual  life.  It  is  solely  through  Him,  that 
Israel  is  what  he  is.  The  proof  that  God  dwells 
with  Israel  is  his  blessing  him  ;  for  the  very  object 
of  his  communion  with  Israel,  and  the  choice  of 
him  to  be  his  people,  is  to  bless  him.  In  dispens¬ 
ing  blessings,  Goa  manifests  his  name,  his  power, 
his  bounty,  and  distinguishes  Himself  from  all 
false  gods,  who  being  dead  cannot  do  that ;  while 
Israel  being  thus  blessed  is  distinguished  from  the 
heathen,  standing  far  above  them  who  have  no 
such  God.  Hence,  too,  the  punishments  inflicted 
upon  Israel  are  in  strong  contrast  with  those 
which  overtake  the  heathen.  If  Israel  is-  unfaith¬ 
ful  so  that  his  God  disowns  him,  it  is  quite  natural 


that  if  he  repents,  he  should  regain  the  blessing; 
the  honor  or  God  and  of  his  people  require  this. 
Upon  this  fact,  repentant  Israel  grounds  nis  prayer 
for  pardon,  and  the  promise  given  corresponds  to 
the  prayer.  When  God  sends  blessings  to  his  peo¬ 
ple,  whom  his  judgments  have  brought  to  repent¬ 
ance,  the  right  way  is,  to  rejoice  in  and  enjoy  them, 
with  humble  gratitude  indeed,  but  at  the  same  time 
with  the  confession  that  they  come  wholly  from 
Him.  Then,  the  humiliation  endured  will  have 
produced  its  proper  fruits. 


HOMILBTICAL 

Ver.  18.  And  Jehovah  was  jealous  for  his  people. 
Penitential  and  believing  prayer  secures  a  gracious 
answer ;  sometimes  in  the  way  of  warding  off  the 
.temporal  evils  with  which  God  visits  men.  Be¬ 
fore  we  call,  God  will  answer,  and  while  we  are 
speaking,  He  will  hear. 

[Hbkrt  :  God  will  have  an  eye  (1.)  To  his 
own  honor,  and  the  reputation  of  his  covenant 
with  Israel,  by  which  He  had  conveyed  to  them 
that  good  land ;  now  He  will  not  suffer  it  to  be 
despised  or  disparaged,  but  will  be  jealous  for  the 
land  and  its  inhabitants,  who  had  been  praised  as 
a  happy  people ,  and  therefore  must  not  lie  open  to 
reproach  as  a  miserable  people.  (2.)  To  their  dis¬ 
tress.  He  will  pity  his  people ,  and  will  restore 
them  their  former  comforts. 

Pu8by  :  Before,  God  seemed  set  upon  their  de¬ 
struction.  It  was  his  great  army  which  was  ready 
to  destroy  them ;  He  was  at  their  head  giving  the 
word.  Now,  He  is  foil  of  tender  love  for  them, 
which  resents  iiyuries  done  to  them,  as  done  to 
Himself.  —  F.] 

Ver.  19.  I  will  send — corn.  It  is  God  who  averts 
the  failure  of  crops,  and  scarcity  of  food.  These 
evils  neither  come  nor  cease  by  accident.  God 
gives  us  our  daily  bread.  He  opens  his  hand,  and 
we  are  satisfied  with  food. 

Ver.  20.  I  will  remove  the  northern.  When  God 
has  alarmed  his  people  and  brought  them  to  re¬ 
pentance,  He  often  pours  out  his  wrath  upon  those 
who  were  his  instruments  in  the  infliction  of  chas¬ 
tisement. 

Ver.  21.  Fear  not .  How  kindly  God  can  speak 
to  the  heart!  How  powerfully  can  He  console! 
It  is  easy  for  Him  to  do  great  things. 

[Puskt  :  Before,  they  were  bidden  to  tremble; 
now  they  are  bidden  fear  not.  The  enemy  had 
done  great  things ;  now,  the  cause  of  joy  is,  that 
God  had  done  great  things ;  the  almightioeas  of  God 
overwhelming  and  sweeping  over  the  might  pot 
forth  to  destroy.  —  F.J 

Ver.  23.  Rejoice  in  the  Lord.  Joy  in  God  is  the 
right  kind  of  joy.  From  Him  comes  every  bless¬ 
ing.  Yet  how  often  do  we  receive  joyfully  enough 
the  gift,  withouf  rejoicing  in  the  Giver?  Certainly 
he  who  does  not  know  God,  cannot  rejoice  in  Him. 

[Soott  :  The  sons  of  Zion  can  never  have  so 
great  a  cause  to  fear,  but  they  must  still  have  a 
greater  to  “  rejoice  in  the  Lord.”  He  gives  ns  all 
our  comforts,  and  enables  us  to  use  them  with 
thankful  hearts.  The  wisdom,  truth,  and  love  of 
his  dispensations  toward  us  deserve  our  highest 
admiration ;  and  He  will  never  leave  his  people  to 
be  ashamed  of  their  confidence  in  Him.  -7  F.J 

Ver.  25.  I  will  restore .  How  great  is  the  bounty 
of  God  1  It  seems  as  if  He  were  anxious  to  re¬ 
pair  some  injury  which  his  preceding  judgments 
had  caused. 

Ver.  26.  Ye  shall  be  satisfied.  What  a  blessed 
result  of  humiliation  whdn  oar  being  satisfied  and 
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praising  the  Lord  become  and  remain  so  united  in 
as,  that  we  can  never  again  misuse  God’s  gifts  to 
feed  vain  conceit,  luxury,  tyranny,  but  shall  main¬ 
tain  unmoved  fear,  love*,  and  trust  in  God. 

(Pusby  :  It  is  of  the  punishment  of  God  when 
men  eat  and  are  not  satisfied ;  it  is  man’s  sin  that 
they  are  satisfied  and  do  not  praise  God,  but  the 
more  forget  Him.  And  so  God’s  blessings  become 
a  curse  to  him.  God  promises  to  restore -his  gifts, 
and  to  give  grace  withal,  that  they  should  own 
and  thank  Him.  — F.] 

Ver.  27.  1  am  in  tie  midst  of  Israel.  Blessed  is 
the  people  in  the  midst  of  whom  the  Lord  dwells. 


Every  fresh  blessing  should  be  a  proof  to  us  that 
God  is  in  the  midst  of  us.  But  we  must  be  God’s 
people,  if  we  would  hope  to  have  Him  dwelling  in 
the  midst  of  us.  He  is  only  in  the  midst  of  Israel. 
God’s  people  can  never  be  put  to  shame ;  therefore 
let  us  see  that  we  belong  to  them. 

[Henby  :  We  should  labor  to  grow  in  our  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  God  hy  all  providences,  both 
merciful  and  afflictive.  When  God  gives  to  his 
people  plenty  and  peace,  He  thereby  gives  them  to 
understand  that  He  is  pleased  with  their  repent¬ 
ance,  that  He  has  pardoned  their  sins. —  F.] 


SECTION  n. 

Hereafter ,  on  “the  Hay  of  the  Lord the  Enemies  of  Israel  shall  he  destroyed,  while 
the  Lord  reigns  in  Zion  guarding  and  blessing  it 

Chapter  II.  28-32. 

[Ia  the  Hebrew  text  end  in  8chmoUer,  these  verses  form  Chap.  HL,  while  Chap.  III.  of  B.  V.  Is  numbered  Chap.  IT 
We  prefer  to  keep  the  order  of  the  B.  V.  —  F.] 

The  promise,  which  up  to  this  point  has  reference  to  the  present  and  the  near  future,  now  takes  a 
higher  and  wider  range.  It  brings  into  view  the  day  of  the  Lord,  the  result  of  the  coming  of  which 
shall  be,  on  the  one  hand,  the  overthrow  of  the  world-power,  and  on  the  other,  the  foil  blessedness  of 
God’s  people,  through  his  dwelling  in  the  midst  of  them.  Ch.  ii.  28-82  may  be  regarded  as  the  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  closing  chapter,  which  describes  the  fulfillment  of  the  promise.  The  grand  events,  which 
are  the  harbingers  of  the  coming  of  the  day  of  the  Lord,  are  described.  Zion  is  pointed  out  as  the  only 
place  of  safety ;  but  even  amid  the  terrors  of  that  day,  God’s  people  will  have  no  reason  to  fear.  The 
third  chapter  describes  the  judgments  to  be  inflicted  upon  the  enemies  of  God’s  people,  while  the  latter 
shall  receive  the  richest  bleedings  from  the  Lord,  who  sits  enthroned  on  Zion. 

28  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  afterward,1 

That  I  will  pour  out  my  Spirit  upon  all  flesh, 

And  your  sons  and  daughters  shall  prophesy ; 

Your  old  men  shall  dream  dreams, 

Yonr  young  men  shall  see  visions ; 

29  Even  9  upon  the  men  servants  and  the  maid  servants, 

In  those  days,  will  I  pour  out  my  spirit. 

80  And  I  will  give  signs  *  in  heaven  and  on  earth, 

Blood,  and  fire,  and  columns  of  smoke ; 

31  The  sun  shall  be  turned  into  darkness, 

And  the  moon  into  blood, 

Before  the  great  and  terrible  day  of  the  Lord  come. 

32  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  that  whosoever  c&Ueth  on  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be 

saved. 

For  on  Mount  Zion  and  in  Jerusalem  shall  he  deliverance, 

As  Jehovah  hath  said ; 

Even  among  the  remnant 4  whom  Jehovah  shall  call. 


CRITICAL  AND  TEXTUAL. 

1  Ter.  28.  —  "  Afterward.”  18  etoar1^  klenttcol  with  the  formula  used  by  the  later  prophets. 

D*D»n,  " the  last  feyi” 

1  Ter.  29.  —  w  Been.”  The  "  also  ”  of  B.  V.  hardly  expresses  the  emphasis  of  DJ. 

t  Ver.  90.  —  "  Signs.”  denotes  not  "  eigne,”  but  rather  prodigies,  miraculous  signs  of  ooming  events. 

4  Vi,.  82, _ «  Remnant properly  means  w  deHvecanoe,  escape.”  Here  the  abet  ts  used  for  the  cone. 
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JOEL. 


KXJBGXnCAXb 

Ver.  28.  And  it  shall  oome  to  pass,  etc. 
What  is  here  said  of  a  general  outpouring  of  the 
Spirit,  while  connected  with  the  foregoing  prom¬ 
ise,  holds  out  to  Israel  the  prospect  of  a  grander 
dispensation  of  divine  grace  and  of  richer  bless¬ 
ings  than  those  promised  in  the  preceding  chapter. 
God  will  manifest  Himself  in  such  a  manner  as 
He  has  never  done  before.  But  this  outpouring 
of  the  Spirit  is  viewed  by  the  prophet  as  con¬ 
nected  with  the  great  day  of  the  Lord,  and  as  a 
sign  of  its  coming.  But  he  thus  views  it  only  be* 
cause  he  sees  in  that  day,  a  day  of  judgment  on 
Israel’s  enemies,  and  a  day  of  salvation  to  Israel, 
through  God’s  dwelling  in  Zion.  If  vers.  28,  29 
be  considered  as  containing  a  new  promise,  ver. 

»  80  would  begin  a  new  subject,  which  would  be 
contrary  to  the  tenor  of  the  prophet’s  discourse,  as 
it  is  evident  that  these  verses  are  closely  connected. 

Ver.  28.  Afterward,  i.  after  what  had  been 
before  announced  in  ver.  23 ;  it  is  more  indefi¬ 
nite  than  the  last  days,  although,  in  general,  the 
meaning  is  the  same.  Joel  apparently  imagines 
that  the  events  which  he  here  describes,  will  hap¬ 
pen  in  no  very  distant  future.  TW  to  pour, 
primarily  refers  to  rain,  or  a  heavy  shower  of  rain  ; 
it  here  denotes  the  communicating  of  something 
from  above,  and  in  great  abundance.  This  last 
idea  is  illustrated  in  the  extent  of  the  gift,  —  to 
“  all  flesh,”  and  the  nature  of  the  gift,  —  the  spirit 

of  prophecy  in  various  forms.  In 

contrast  with  God,  to  whom  the  fTP  belongs,  tear. 
If.,  man  appeal's  as  This  term  des* 

ignates  man  not  simply  as  a  being  in  want  of  this 
“  Spirit,”  but  also  as  one  naturally  fitted  to  re¬ 
ceive  it,  just  as  the  dry  ground  is  fitted  to  receive 
the  rain.  —  All  flesh.  How  is  this  general  expres¬ 
sion  to  be  understood  ?  It  is  clear  from  what  fol¬ 
lows  that  there  is  no  limitation  of  sex,  age,  or 
condition,  and  that  not  merely  particular  individ¬ 
uals,  but  that  all  are  to  share  in  this  divine  gift, 
—  a  fulfillment  of  the  wish  of  Moses  (Num.  xi. 
29).  The  connection  and  the  train  of  thought  re¬ 
quire  ns  to  extend  the  “  all  ”  to  mankind  gener¬ 
ally. —  Shall  prophesy.  This  is  explained  by 
“  prophesying,”  “  dreaming  dreams,”  “  seeing  vis¬ 
ions.”  In  this  enumeration  the  most  important 
thing  comes  first,  i.  the  proper  prophetic  func¬ 
tion  or  power.  means,  not  simply  to  predict 

future  events,  but  generally  to  announce  the  reve¬ 
lations  of  God.  The  whole  people  will  be  the 
vehicle  through  which  these  highest  spiritual  utter¬ 
ances  will  be  made,  and  as  all  barriers  will  be  then 
broken  down,  woman  is  named  by  the  side  of  man. 
To  this  prophesying  are  conjoined,  in  a  sort  of 
secondary  way,  other  modes  of  divine  manifesta¬ 
tion,  “  dreams,”  “  visions.”  As  there  is  to  be  no 
difference  of  sex,  so  there  is  to  be  none  of  hge,  in 
regard  to  the  sharing  of  this  spirit  Even  those 
who  wonld  seem  to  be  unfitted  for  it  shall  receive 
it  —  “old  men  and  children.”  Why,  it  may  be 
asked,  shall  “  old  men  dream  dreams  ?  ”  Because 
they  are  better  fitted  for  “  dreams,”  just  as  young 
men,  or  children  are  for  “  visions,”  though  the  re¬ 
verse  of  this  would  seem  to  be  more  natural.  But 
the  condition  of  things  predicted  by  the  prophet 
would  be  every  way  extraordinary.  —  And  the 
oervants.  Thu  is  added  as  something  very  sin¬ 
gular,  Cyi  “  and  even.”  Nay,  something  unheard 


of  shall  then  hapfpen,  namely,  that  slaves  as  well 
as  freemen  shall  partake  of  this  Spirit.  In  other 
words,  this  social  distinction  shall  then  be  abol¬ 
ished.  The  Jewish  interpreters  could  scarcely  com¬ 
prehend  bow  this  could  be,  and  hence  the  Sept, 
make  the  servants  and  hand-maidens,  “God’s,” 
hr i  robs  Mkovs  rad  rbs  bobkas  pov;  so  too  Acts 
ii.  16. 

Ver.  80.  I  will  show  wonders.  What  shall  he 
the  form  of  these  phenomena  of  nature  7  It  is  idle 
to  try  to  answer  the  question.  They  are  evidently 
such  as  had  never  before  been  s6en,  though  they 
may  somewhat  resemble  the  plagnes  of  Egypt. 
There  will  be  “  blood  ”  and  “  fire,”  and  “  pillars  of 
smoke.”  The  eolor  of  blood  appears  in  the  moon  ; 
both  sun  and  moon  are  obscured ;  and  there  are 
signs  of  a  hiding  of  the  face  of  God  who  rules  in 
heaven,  and  consequently  of  his  anger.  These 
signs  will  be  of  a  nature  to  awaken  terror,  and  aty 
the  more,  as  the  day  approaches,  for  it  would  seem 
from  vers.  28,  29,  30,  that  there  will  be  hardly  an 
interval  between  the  sign  and  the  day.  Its  m4h- 
acing  aspect  becomes  so  much  the  more  prominent 
inasmuen  as  God  will  then  manifest  Himself,  not 
merely  in  a  general  way,  hut  as  bringing  on  a 
special  crisis.  The  obscuratiou  of  the  stars  is  of¬ 
ten  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  day  of  judg¬ 
ment  (Ezek.  xxxii.  7;  Am.  viii.  9;  Matt.  xxiv. 
29;  Mark  xiii.  24;  Lake  xxi.  25).  Before  the 
day  of  the  Lord  oome.  Hence  these  appearances 
are  signs  of  the  coming  of  this  day.  Its  actual 
coming  and  its  importance  are  set  forth  in  ch.  iii.  ; 
here  it  is  described  only  in  a  general  way.  Ver.  32 
goes  on  to  state  that  for  Zion  it  will  bring  neither 
judgment  nor  destruction. .  Here  its  tempest  will 
cease.  But  there  is,  at  the  same  time,  an  implied 
exhortation  to  comply  with  the  condition  of  safety. 

Ver.  32.  And  it  shall  oome  to  pass,  —  whom 
the  Lord  shall  call.  To  call  on  the  name  of 
Jehovah  is  to  confess  Him,  to  worship  Him  who 
has  revealed,  and  is  revealing  Himself  to  Israel. 
Whosoever,  with  a  special  emphasis,  to  teach 
that  the  day  of  the  Lord  will  not  bring  destruc¬ 
tion  to  all,  though  it  may  have  that  look.  There 
will  be  complete  deliverance  to  those  who  call  on 
the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  to  none  else.  The  rea¬ 
son  is  given,  because  in  Mt.  Zion  is  “  deliverance.” 
As  Jehovah  had  said.  This  seems  to  point  to 
some  positive  prophetic  promise.  This  divine 
promise  of  safety  to  all  who  call  on  the  name  of 
the  Lord,  based  on  the  promise  concerning  Zion 
and  Jerusalem,  shows  how  closely  related  were 
these  two  places.  They  are  set  forth  as  the  place 
where  the  Lord  dwelt  in  bis  sanctuary  with  his 
people,  and  where  his  name  is  known.  The  call¬ 
ing  on  the  Lord  is  wholly  confined  to  Zion  and 
Jerusalem,  though  it  would  be  of  no  avail  to  any 
one  to  be  in  Zion  unless  he  called  on  the  Lord. 
Dettveranoe.  Many  take  this  term  in  a  concrete 
and  collective  sense,  i. “  the  delivered,”  bat  the 
other  is  the  more  natural  interpretation.  The 
remnant,  or  “  the  escaped  ;  ”  there  shall  be  among 
them  those  whom  the  Lord  calls.  is  one 

who  has  escaped  from  the  field  of  battle,  or  one 
who  has  been  saved  from  the  fate  of  most  others, 
and  so  implying  that  the  number  is  small.  This 
“  remnant  ”  is  evidently  to  be  added  as  a  new  class 
to  those  before  mentioned  as  delivered  by  calling 
on  the  name  of  the  Lord,  the  idea  being  that  they 
had  been  overtaken  by  the  calamity,  and  though 
delivered,  their  escape  had  been  a  venr  narrow  one, 
and  hence  noticed  as  the  result  of  the  Lord’s  spe¬ 
cial  and  merciful  call.  Who  are  they  t  Not  those 
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ahready  in  Zion  and  Jerusalem ;  but  those  who 
were  called  to  come  there,  t.  e.,  not  to  these  local¬ 
ities  merely,  but  to  communion  with  the  God  who 
calls  and  who  is  enthroned  in  Zion.  This  mani¬ 
festly  means  that  some  of  those  who  would  be 
properly  liable  to  the  judgment,  would  escape  it 
and  share  in  the  salvation  promised  to  Zion.  Who 
are  they?  Not  the  inhabitants  of  Judah  living 
outside  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  ;  —  a  sense  of  the 
words  entirely  too  limited  and  local.  Besides,  Zion 
and  Jerusalem  mnst  be  taken  as  including  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Judah  wherever  resident.  It  may, 
perhaps,  be  inferred  from  ch.  iii.  that  they  are  the 
Israelites  scattered  among  the  nations,  whom  the 
Lord  promises  (iii.  16)  to  bring  again.  Yet  they 
can  scarcely  be  described  as  the  “remnant,”  or 
the  “  escaped,”  since  their  deliverance  is  the  very 
object  of  tnc  judgment  which  falls  upon  the  heathen 
world.  Why  not  understand  by  the  “  remnant,” 
the  heathen  !  They  are  both  far  off,  and  liable  to 
the  judgment.  It  would  still  be  true  that  while 
the  neatnen  world  in  general  will  be  the  object  of 
the  judgment  in  the  day  of  the  Lord,  some  of 
them  will  escape  through  the  mercy  of  Jehovah. 
This  is  certainly  only  a  faint  indication  of  the 
calling  of  the  Gentiles.  This  last  fact  is  not  dis¬ 
tinctly  announced,  the  heathen  as  such. not  having 
been  as  yet  named.  There  is  a  dose  resemblance 
between  ver.  32  And  Ob.  17,  so  that  if  the  latter 
was  the  earlier  prophet,  we  might  suppose  that  his 
words  had  been  modified  by  Joel.  Obadiah  says, 
“there  shall  not  he  any  remaining  of  the  house 
of  Esan,”  in  the  day  of  the  Lord.  Joel  also  says, 
that  this  day  shall  be  one  of  judgment  to  all  out¬ 
side  of  Zion,  for  all  the  heathen.  But  he  does 
not  mean  that  none  of  them  shall  escape,  for  he 
admits  it  to  be  possible  that  Jehovah  might  call 
some  of  them.  Joel  thus  takes  a  step  in  advance 
.  of  Obadiah,  and  indicates,  though  it  may  be  ob¬ 
scurely,  the  work  that  should  be  done  by  later 
prophets. 

[Pusey :  Ver.  28.  AU  flesh  is  the  name  for  all 
mankind.  The  words  all  flesh  are  in  the  Penta¬ 
teuch,  and  in  one  place  in  Daniel,  used  in  a  yet 
wider  sense,  of  everything  which  has  life ;  but,  in 
no  one  case,  in  any  narrower  sense.  It  does  not 
include  every  individual  in  the  race,  but  it  includes 
the  whole  race,  and  individuals  throughout  it,  in 
every  nation,  sex,  or  condition,  Jew  or  Gentile, 
Greek  or  Barbarian, ».  e.t  educated  or  uneducated, 
rich  or  poor,  bond  or  free,  male  or  female.  On 
all  was  to  be  poured  the  Holy  Spirit.  —  Ver.  29. 
8t.  Peter,  in  declaring  that  these  words  began  to 
be  fhlfllled  in  the  day  of  Pentecost,  quotes  them 
with  two  lesser  differences:  “I  will  pour  out  of 
ay  Spirit 'and  upon  My  servants  and  My  hand¬ 
maidens  ”  The  words  declare  something  in  addi¬ 
tion,  bat  do  not  alter  the  meaning,  and  so  St  Peter 
quotes  them  as  they  lay  in  the  Greek,  which,  prob¬ 
ably,  was  the  language  known  by  most  of  the 
mixed  maltitnde  to  whom  he  spake.  The  words 
“Mv  Spirit,”  express  the  largeness  and  fullness 
of  the  gift.  The  words  “  of  my  Spirit,”  express, 
in  part,  that  He  who  is  infinite  cannot  be  con¬ 
tained  by  as  who  are  finite.  The  words  “  the  ser¬ 
vants,”  mark  the  outward  condition.  The  words 
“my  servants,”  declare  that  there  should  be  no 
difference  between  bond  and  free. 

Ver.  32.  Call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord .  To 
call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord  is  to  worship  Him 
as  He  is,  depending  upon  Him.  The  name  of  the 
Lord  expresses  his  true  Being,  that  which  He  is 


changeable;  the  name  rendered  God  is  not  the 
special  name  of  God.  —  F.J 

[WUnsche  Ver.  28.  My  Spirit.  The  Spirit  of 
God  is  the  divine  analogue  of  the  spirit  of  man. 
It  is  the  true  life  principle  of  men  ;  the  source  of 
physical  life  in  the  worid  of  nature,  of  spiritual 
life  in  the  sphere  of  religion,  of  all  goodness,  truth, 
rectitude,  and  beauty.  Whatever  the  human  mind 
thinks,  feels,  wills,  fashions,  in  regard  to  any  one 
of  these  objects  is,  in  one  sense,  an  outflow  of  the 
Divine  Spirit.  The  prayer  that  ascends  to  heaven 
from  a  devout  heart,  the  self  consecration,  the 
holy  enthusiasm  which  distinguished  the  prophets, 
and  fitted  them  to  proclaim  to  the  people  God's 
judgment  and  his  mercy,— all  these  are  expres¬ 
sions  and  gifts  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  AH  flesh. 
The  word  is  used  in  Heb.  to  denote  the  totality  of 
living  being  on  earth,  beasts  and  jnen  (Gen.  vi. 
13;  vri.  15,  etc.);  and  then  in  a  more  limited 
sense,  for  the  human  race.  The  connection  shows 
that,  here,  it  is  taken  in  the  latter  sense.  Cred- 
ner,  however,  gives  it  the  wider  meaning  so  as  to 
include  the  irrational  animals,  and  refers  in  con¬ 
firmation  of  his  view  to  the  prediction  of  Isaiah 
xi.  6-9,  concerning  the  “wolf  and  the  lamb,  the 
leopard  and  the  kid,”  etc.  Bat  this  friendly  anion 
of  wild  and  tame  animals  is  not  represented  by 
the  prophet  as  the  result  of  men's  enlarged  knowl¬ 
edge  of  God.  Man  alone  is  the  image  of  God ; 
he  alone  is  a  fit  orpan  of  the  Divine  Spirit ;  he 
alone  has  the  capacity  to  receive  the  gift  here  de¬ 
scribed,  which,  therefore,  cannot  be  extended  to  the 
lower  forms  of  animal  life. 

Ver.  32.  As  Jehooah  hath  said.  There  is  no  ref¬ 
erence  here  to  a  lost  prophecy  (Meier) ;  nor  to  an 
older  writing  of  Joel  (Ewald) ;  nor  to  Obadiah 
(Keil).  The  meaning  simply  is  that  Joel,  the  per¬ 
son  speaking,  had  a  divine  revelation  of  the  fact, 
that  where  God's  throne  is,  there  his  true  worship¬ 
pers  shall  also  be.  Shall  call.  The  word  has  a 
pregnant  sense,  couveying  the  idea  that  the  “  de¬ 
liverance  ”  depends  not  on  the  worshippers  of  God 
alone,  but  also  upon  God  himself.  Only  those 
whom  the  Lord  calls  or  chooses,  and  who  call 
upon  or  choose  Him  shall  be  saved.  Most  of  the 
older  and  later  expositors  take  “  call  ”  in  a  predea- 
tinalive  sense.  The  Chald.  has  quos  dominus  de s- 
tinat.  —  F.] 

THEOLOGICAL. 

From  the  very  first  the  prophets  point  to  a 
great  decisive  Hereafter.  In  their  being  able  to 
ao  this  lay  their  strength.  living  in  the  present, 
their  eyes  were  ever  turned  to  the  future,  or  rather 
the  end,  the  consummation  of  all  things.  Hence 
the  power  of  their  exhortations  and  promises  to 
their  contemporaries.  Their  influence  would  have 
been  very  frail  and  feeble,  if  they  had  not  had  a 
Arm  faith  in  a  future,  when  the  salvation  of  God 
should  be  fully  realized. 

2.  Outpouring  of  the  Spirit  of  God  npon  all 
flesh.  It  is  evident  from  the  context  that  the 
prophet  himself  did  not  suppose  that  this  “out¬ 
pouring  ”  would  extend  beyond  the  people  of  Is¬ 
rael.  This  was  its  field  (ver.  27).  Here  God  will 
reveal  Himself ;  here  in  the  day  of  the  Lord  the 
judgment  will  take  place,  here  all  nations  shall  be 
gathered.  The  whole  of  oh.  iii.  shows  that  the 
prophet  considered  the  heathen  world  as  the  en¬ 
emy  of  God's  people.  He  does  not  put  the  heathen 
on  the  same  footing  with  Israel,  but  on  the  con- 


For  the  name  rendered,  The  Lord,  expresses  that  trary  he  directs  attention  exclusively  to  the  high 
Be  is.  and  that  He  alone  is,  the  self-same  the  on-  position  of  Israel  as  God's  people.  It  presupposes 
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the  conversion  of  the  heathen,  and  their  reception 
among  God’s  people.  As  he  nowhere  predicts 
such  a  conversion,  his  promise  of  an  outpouring 
of  the  Spirit  upon  all  flesh  cannot  here  include  the 
heathen  ;  even  if  we  refer  the  phrase  “  whom  the 
Lord  shall  call,”  to  a  selection  of  the  heathen,  it 
is  all  the  more  evident  that  the  “  all  flesh  ”  can¬ 
not  include  them.  For  the  calling  of  individual 
heathen  could  not  have  the  same  prominence  that 
would  belong  to  the  out-pouring  of  the  Spirit  on 
the  whole  heathen  world.  Joel  might  have  as¬ 
sumed  that  some  called  out  of  the  heathen  world 
would  partake  of  the  blessing  given  to  Israel.  To 
Israel  the  promise  was  of  something  not  only 
great  but  new,  namely,  the  importation  of  the 
Spirit  to  persons  of  all  ages  and  conditions.  Pour¬ 
ing  out  as  a  symbol  of  this  imputation  jras  never 
before  used  to  denote  the  gift  of  the  Spirit.  Thus 
far  only  individuals  in  particular  localities  had  re¬ 
ceived  it.  The  gift  was,  indeed,  a  necessary  result 
of  the  covenant  relation  in  which  Jehovah  stood 
to  Israel,  but  hitherto  his  Spirit  had  come  only  on 
individuals,  fitting  them  to  become  divine  messen¬ 
gers.  Such  a  limitation,  however,  did  not  accord 
with  the  true  idea  of  God’s  people,  which  implies 
that  they  should  all  be  partakers  of  his  Spirit. 
This  should  be  fully  realized  in  the  future.  Every 
barrier  shall  be  broken  down,  and  the  reception  of 
this  Spirit  shall  be  limited  neither  by  age,  sex,  nor 
condition.  It  would  come  in  the  form  of  pro¬ 
phetic  dreams  and  visions,  giving  those  who  re¬ 
ceived  it  a  deeper  insight  into  divine  things,  and 
make  them  oigans  of  divine  revelation. 

This  promise,  as  given  by  the  prophet,  is  two¬ 
fold.  On  the  one  hand,  it  will  thus  oe  seen  that 
Jehovah  is  in  the  midst  of  Israel.  On  the  other 
hand,  this  general  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  will 
be  a  preparatory  warning  of  the  coming  of  the  day 
of  the  Lord.  That  day  will  be  one  of  immediate 
and  decisive  manifestation  of  God,  and  its  ap- 

S roach  will  be  heralded  by  new  and  startling  events 
tted  to  excite  in  the  minds  of  men  eager  expecta¬ 
tion,  and  to  rouse  them  to  seek  salvation  before  it 
was  too  late.  These  warnings  may  consist  of  ex¬ 
traordinary  phenomena  in  the  world  of  nature,  or 
of  similar  phenomena  in  the  sphere  of  mind.  From 
the  spirituality  of  the  religion  of  Jehovah  we  might 
expect  that  occurrences  of  the  latter  class  would 
predominate.  Perhaps  we  may  go  farther  and  say 
that  the  object  of  these  remarkable  events,  of  this 
prophesying,  of  these  dreams  and  visions,  is  the 
day  of  the  Lord  itself.  It  is  clear  that  by  this  gen¬ 
eral  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  the  way  would  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  snch  a  result  of  the  day  of  the  Lora  as 
must  redound  to  the  glory  of  Israel.  Since  Jeho¬ 
vah  thus  recognizes  Israel  as  his  people,  by  making 
them  all  individually  oigans  of  nis  revelation,  He 
must,  while  blessing  them,  resist  and  punish  their 
enemies.  This  double  aspect  of  the  day  of  the 
Lord,  as  one  of  judgment,  and  of  redemption,  is 
here  very  distinctly  declared.  The  deliverance  of 
individuals  will  not  oome  to  them  as  a  matter  of 
course.  If  they- escape  the  terrors  of  that  day,  and 
share  in  the  salvation  of  God’s  people,  it  can  only 
be  by  their  complying  with  the  conditions  on  which 
it  is  secured. 

When  shall  this  promise  of  a  general  outpour¬ 
ing  of  the  Spirit  be  fulfilled  ?  From  the  phrase 
“  after  this,”  the  prophet  seems  to  have  regarded 
it  as  connected  with  the  promise  given  in  the  earlier 

Eart  of  the  chapter.  But  it  does  not  follow  that 
e  looked  upon  it  as  near  at  hand,  The  prophets 
often  connect  promises  relating  to  the  present,  very 
closely  with  those  pertaining  to  the  far  distant  fu¬ 


ture.  In  this  respect  Joel  and  the  later  prophets 
agree.  The  latter  represent  the  gift  of  the  Spirit 
in  its  fullness  to  the  covenant  people,  as  a  promi¬ 
nent  feature  of  the  Messianic  age,  or  of  the  New 
Covenant.  Jer.  xxxii.  15 ;  lvi.  13 ;  Ex.  xxxvi.  36  ; 
Zech.  xii.  10.  Hence  we  should,  perhaps,  designate 
this  prophecy  as  in  a  general  way  Messianic,  though 
Joel  does  not  speak  directly  of  the  Messiah,  and 
we  should  look  for  its  fulfillment  after  the  advent 
of  Messiah.  Thus  St.  Peter  (Acts  ii.  17)  saw  its 
accomplishment  in  the  miracle  of  Pentecost.  He 

expressly  refers  the  —  iv  reus  iirx&rais 

^fjutpaut,  to  the  Messianic  age.  He  distinctly  recog¬ 
nises  the  Messiah  as  the  mediator  through  whom 
this  rich  and  general  bestowment  of  toe  Spirit 
should  come.  Like  the  prophet,  he  understood  the 
“  all  flesh,”  to  mean,  in  the  first  instance,  die  cov¬ 
enant  people,  though  he  declares  that  the  promise 
extended  also  to  those  who  were  “  afar  off.”  Joel 
only  intimates  that  the  latter  will  escape,  bnt  does 
not  say,  in  so  many  words,  that  the  Spirit  will  be 
given  to  them.  Peter  evidently  regarded  —  as  Joel 
did—  this  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  as  a  sign  of  the 
Day  of  the  Lord,  i. a,  m  the  New  Testament  sense  of 
the  term,  as  a  day  of  Paronsia,  and  so  quotes  vers. 
23-32.  As  he  saw  one  pan  of  the  prediction  accom¬ 
plished,  he  naturally  looked  for  the  fulfillment  of 
the  other.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Apos¬ 
tles,  at  least  for  a  time,  thought  that  the  n apovrio, 
or  the  Coming  of  the  Lord,  was  nigh  at  hand,  and 
such  prophecies  as  the  one  before  ns,  would  tend 
to  confirm  them  in  that  expectation.  On  the  day 
of  Pentecost,  Peter  saw  the  Spirit  poured  out,  not 
indeed  on  “  all  flesh,”  even  in  the  limited  sense  of 
all  Israel,  bnt  he  was  sure  that  the  promise  of  it 
embraced  the  whole  covenant  people,  and  so  he 
opens  to  all  the  prospect  of  the  gift,  on  condition 
of  repentance. 

But  though  the  wonders  of  Penteoost  were  the 
first  and  literal  fulfillment  of  this  prophecy,  they 
by  no  means  exhausted  its  meaning.  The  only 
effect  of  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  recognized 
by  Joel,  is  the  prophetic,  and  on  this  memorable 
day,  it  certainly  appeared  in  an  ecstatic  form.  But 
we  need  only  to  look  into  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul 
to  discover  that  the  influence  of  the  vreS pa  hryio* 
which  Christ  gives  is  not  exhausted  by  such  re¬ 
sults  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  grandest  effect  of  it  is 
the  regeneration  of  the  whole  man.  This  deeper, 
ethico-religions  conception  of  the  gift  of  the  Spirit, 
founded  on  the  declarations  of  the  later  prophets 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel,  is  certainly  the  New 
Testament  one.  Joel’s  idea  of  the  close  connection 
between  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  and  “the 
day,”  is  in  one  sense  a  mistaken  one,  since  the 
‘^outpouring  ”  came,  but  not  the  “  day,”  yet  in 
another  view  it  is  perfectly  correct.  The  two  are 
most  nearly  related.  With  Messiah  have  come  the 
tvxarcu  fifjJpcu ;  and  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  is,  and 
will  continue  to  be,  a  sign  of  the  Day  of  the  Lord, 
a  proof  that  God  is  in  the  midst  of  his  people,  and 
wul  give  them  the  victory  over  all  their  enemies.  — 
Finally,  we  must  not  overlook  the  limits  of  the 
field  of  the  Spirit’s  operations  as  described  by  Ho- 
sea.  He,  indeed,  considered  Israel  alone  as  God’s 
people,  and  that  on  Israel  alone  would  the  Spirit 
be  poured  out.  But  as  we  know  from  the  New 
Testament  that  Christ’s  disciples  are  not  limited 
to  Israel,  neither  are  God’s  people,  so  we  are  sure 
that  this  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  is  confined  to 
them,  t.  a,  to  the  spiritual  Israel,  to  all  who,  by 
faith,  are  made  one  with  Christ.  All  such  partake 
of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
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[In  this  somewhat  prolix  and  verbose  disserta¬ 
tion,  the  author  confounds  two  quite  distinct  ques¬ 
tions,  namely,  What  is  the  real  meaning  or  the 
prophecy  —  whom  does  it  embrace,  —  and  when 
and  bow  will  it  be  completely  fulfilled  ?  and  How 
far  did  Joel  comprehend  the  real  purport  of  the 
prophetic  promises,  which  he  was  inspired  to  utter  ? 
This  last  question  it  is  impossible  to  answer,  be- 


God  has  manifested  Himself.  Paul  knew  that  a 
Greek,  simply  as  such,  could  not  call  upon  the 
Lord,  since  he  did  not  even  know  the  Lord  who 
had  revealed  Himself  in  Israel.  Those  who  would 
call  npon  Him,  as  Paul  teaches,  must  believe  in 
Him,  and  this  implies  that  He  had  been  preached 
to  them,  and  this  was  done  by  those  who  made 
knowu  to  the  heathen  the  God  who  has  manifested 


cause  Joel  nas  left  no  explanation  of  his  predic- ,  Himself  in  Zion.  Paul  denies  that  conformity  to 
tion.  We  have  nothing  out  the  prophecy  itself,  j  the  Jewish  law  is  a  condition  of  salvation.  All  this 


Therefore  we  have  no  means  of  determining  wheth¬ 
er  he  took  the  “  all  flesh/’  as  meaning  simply  Is¬ 
rael,  or  in  its  wider  sense.  After  all,  the  question  is 
one  of  no  practical  importance.  The  grand  inquiry 
is.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  prophecy  ?  —  F. 

Wuhschb  :  Credner  is  clearly  wrong  when  he 
says  that  Peter  made  a  false  application  of  this 
prophecy.  No  man  can  deny  that  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  the  prediction  of  Joel  began  to  be  ac¬ 
complished.  We  say  designedly,  “began  to  be 
accomplished,”  for  although  the  Christian  Church 
has  been  growing  in  divine  knowledge,  and  has 
been  working  for  the  common  good  of  all  sexes, 
ages,  and  classes,  more  than  eighteen  hundred 
years  since  that  day,  the  prophecy  is  not  yet  ful¬ 
filled.  There  are  predictions,  which  have  found 
their  fulfillment  in  particular  historical  events; 
and  there  are  others  which  embrace  the  entire  field 
of  humanity,  and  Joel’s  belongs  to  this  latter  class. 
Its  complete  accomplishment  will  be  the  history  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  down  to  the  end  of 
time. — F.] 

3.  Let  us  now  consider  whnt  the  prophet  teaches 
in  regard  to  the  condition  of  deliverance,  in  this 
“  terrible  day  of  the  Lord.”  It  is  not  sharing  in 
those  extraordinary  influences  of  the  Spirit,  whose 
results  are  involuntary,  but  “calling  on  the  name 
of  the  Lord,”  a  free  act,  which  every  one  who 
pleases  can  perform.  There  is  something  to  be 
done  by  each  individual  for  himself,  and  all  are 
hxhorted  to  do  it.  Spiritual  gifts  do  not  necessa¬ 
rily  involve  spiritual  regeneration.  So  we  find  to 
have  been  the  case  in  New  Testament  history,  with 
the  miraculous  xopfr/iora,  which  at  first  predomi¬ 
nated,  but  gradually  disappeared,  giving  place  to 
a  more  natural  ana  tranquil,  a  purer  and  deeper 
spiritual  lift.  The  condition  of  deliverance  is 
stated  in  ver.  32,  and  all  are  exhorted  to  fulfill  it. 
External  membership  with  the  people  of  Israel  will 
not,  of  itself,  secure  salvation ;  but  the  condition 
is  one  so  simple  and  easy,  so  really  within  the 
power  of  every  one,  that  the  verse  has  more  the 
aspect  of  a  promise  than  an  exhortation.  There 
is  no  real  need  that  any  one  should  be  afraid  of 
the  coming  of  the  “  terrible  day.”  Its  terrors  may 
be  escaped  by  simply  calling  on  the  Lord  in  Zion 
and  Jerusalem,  the  place  of  worship.  Therefore 
no  one  need  ask,  Where  shall  I  fina  the  Lord  on 
whom  I  mast  call?  for  the  Lord  Himself  has 
named  the  place  of  his  abode. 

This  alone  is  necessary,  “  to  call  on  the  Lord.” 
To  do  this,  it  is  not  absolutely  requisite  that  one 
should  belong  to  Israel.  This  is  plainly  tanght  by 
the  words  just  quoted.  Hence  rani  bases  upon 
them  the  equal  rights  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  ?  Bat 
does  this  exposition  suit  the  context,  in  which  the 
prophet  so  expressly  connects  the  deliverance  with 
Zion  and  Jerusalem  ?  If  we  look  carefully  into 
the  matter,  we  shall  find  that  it  does.  Zion  is  the 
place  where  God  has  revealed  Himself.  Without 
such  a  revelation  as  that  made  in  Zion,  neither 
calling  on  the  Lord,  nor  salvation,  would  have 
been  possible.  Zion  then  (not  in  the  local  sense) 
is  the  seat  and  centre  of  salvation ;  because  here 


shows  the  Apostle’s  deep  insight  into  the  real 
meaning  of  Scripture,  His  heart  beat  for  those 
afar  off;  he  feels,  and  discovers  instinctively,  that 
the  barriers  which  had  separated  Jew  and  Gentile 
were  broken  down  by  tne  very  prophetic  word 
which  made  salvation  dependent  on  one  thing 
alone,  a  thing  within  the  reach  equally  of  the  Gen¬ 
tile  and  the  Jew.  He  evidently  took  the  words 
“  whosoever  shall  call,”  etc.,  in  a  sense  large  enough 
to  embrace  the  whole  Gentile  world.  On  exeget- 
ical  grounds,  as  we  have  seen,  we  are  authorized 
though  not  compelled  to  give  them  this  breadth  of 
meaning.  In  the  last  clause  of  ver.  32  the  phrase 
occurs,  “  whom  the  Lord  shall  call,”  and  it  con¬ 
veys  the  idea  that  salvation  is  not  a  matter  of 
right,  but  of  grace  alone.  With  regard  to  all  who 
are  afar  off  this  divine  call  is  the  cause  of  deliver- 
anoe.  If  they  had  not  been  thus  called  they  mast 
certainly  have  perished,  so  that  they  owe  their  es¬ 
cape  solely  to  tne  gracious  call  of  God.  Bat  it  is 
at  the  same  time  dearly  implied  that  this  call  be- 
oomes  effective  and  saving  only  when  the  man  him¬ 
self  turns  to  the  Lord. 


HOMHJmOAL. 

Ver.  28.  Afterward.  A  prophetic  word  of  pro¬ 
found  meaning.  When?  The  prophets  them¬ 
selves  did  not  know.  Yet  these  promises  were, 
for  the  present,  a  light  shining  in  a  dark  place. 
Bat  what  kings  and  prophets  of  old  desired  to  see 
and  saw  not,  we  see,  who  live  in  the  times  of  ful¬ 
fillment.  To  ns  the  Afterward  has  become  Now. 
To  many,  it  is  only  a  Once,  a  Formerly.  They 
forget  that  the  fulfillment  of  these  prophetic  words 
never  grows  old,  but  has  a  perpetual  Now,  which 
it  becomes  us  to  comprehend  and  improve  until 
the  Lord  comes.  For  as  that  Afterward  has  be¬ 
come  a  Now,  in  Him  in  whom  all  the  promises  are 
yea  and  amen,  so  He  still  points  us  to  a  more  dis¬ 
tant  Afterward,  when  there  will  be  nothing  new  in 
distinction  from  the  old,  except  as  sight  is  distin¬ 
guished  from  faith,  and  the  end  from  the  begin- 


pour  out  my  Spirit .  True  fellowship  with 
God  implies  the  participation  of  the  Spirit  of 
God.  So  long  as  this  privilege  is  confined  to  in¬ 
dividual  communion  with  God,  on  the  part  of  men, 
it  must  be  simply  an  object  of  desire  and  hope, 
notwithstanding  the  means  used  to  extend  it. 
Blessed  privilege  of  the  New  Covenant,  that  in 
Christ  every  one  may  receive  the  Spirit  of  God. 
All  special  privileges  are  done  away ;  all  separat¬ 
ing  walls  are  broken  down.  The  lowest  as  well 
as  the  loftiest  can  now  aspire  to  be  taught  by  the 
Spirit  of  God,  and  so  to  become  a  co-worker  with 
God.  How  wonderful  the  condescension  and  the 
grace  of  God  I  (See  Gal.  Hi.  28.)  How  plain  is  it 
that  the  religion  of  the  Old  Testament,  though  it¬ 
self  far  from  attaining  this  end,  foreshadowed  it, 
and  revealed  the  way  to  it. 

[Henry  :  God  hath  reserved  some  better  things 
for  us,  the  kingdom  of  grace,  and  the  kingdom  of 
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glory,  and  the  happiness  of  true  believers  in  both. 
We  often  read  in  the  Old  Testament  of  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  coming  like  drops,  as  it  were,  upon 
the  judges  and  prophets  whom  God  raised  up  for 
extraordinary  services,  but  now,  the  Spirit  shall 
be  pouted  out  plentifully,  in  a  full  stream. 

Poser  :  God  alone  can  be  poured  out  into  the 
soul,  so  as  to  possess  it,  enlighten  it,  teach,  kindle, 
bend,  move  it  as  He  wills,  sanctifv,  satiate,  fill  it 
The  prophetic  word  circles  round  to  that  where¬ 
with  it  began,  the  all-containing  promise  of  the 
large  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  of  God ;  and  that, 
upon  those  whom  the  carnal  Jews  at  all  times 
would  least  expect  to  receive  it  It  began  with  in¬ 
cluding  the  heathen  ;  it  instances  individual  gifts, 
and  then  it  ends  by  resting  on  the  slaves.  The 
order  of  the  words  is  sigzuficant  He  begins  I 
will  pour  out  my  Spirit  on  all  Jlesh,  and  then  in 
order  to  leave  the  mind  resting  on  these  same  great 
words,  He  inverts  the  order  and  ends,  and  upon  the 
servants,  etc.  It  leaves  the  thoughts  resting  on  the 
great  words  H I  will  pour  out  my  Spirit ” 

Robinson:  A  Christian  even  now,  animated 
and  influenced  by  the  Holy  Ghost  is  a  wonderful 
being,  as  superior  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  as  man 
is  superior  to  the  beasts  of  the  field.  But  what 
will  he  be  then  ?  There  have  been  mighty  men 
amongst  us,  a  Milton,  a  Boyle,  a  Newton  in  a 
former  age,  and  some  in  the  present,  who,  with 
the  highest  gifts  of  genius,  have  been  endowed 
with  eminent  gifts  and  graces  of  the  Holy  Spirit ; 
but  who  shall  say  in  that  future  dispensation,  to 
what  heights  of  wisdom  and  knowledge  and  power 
man  may  be  advanced  ?  Every  discovery  in  science, 
every  progressive  improvement,  such  as  the  present 
age  has  developed,  are  prophecies  and  earnests  of 
that  glorious  time  here  promised.  —  F.] 

Ver.  30.  Show  wonders.  The  New  Covenant 
has  brought  salvation,  but  it  also  brings  sifting 
judgments  corresponding  to  the  greatness  of  this 
salvation.  The  question  now  is,  how  men  will 
deal  with  it ;  and  most  certain  is  it  that  God  will 
remove  everything  opposed  to  Him  and  his  king¬ 
dom.  Hence,  with  the  salvation  in  Christ,  there 
was  need  of  this  last  separating  judgment.  Great 
displays  of  God's  grace  ana  great  judgments 
often  go  together,  the  latter  preparing  the  way 
for  the  former.  So  was  it  in  Jerusalem.  Those 
who  despised  the  kindly  tongues  of  flame  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  had  blood,  fire,  and  vapor  of 
smoke  as  the  symbols  of  destruction.  So  is  it 
now.  Those  who  quench  the  Spirit,  despise  proph- 
esyings,  and  give  themselves  up  to  the  flesh  and 
the  world  will  find  “  that  day  ”  all  the  more  terri¬ 
ble,  and  that  their  damnation  slnmbereth  not. 
The  best  thing  is  to  be  always  ready  for  that  day 
of  God.  If  we  delay  until  it  actually  comes,  it 
may  be  too  late. 

[Hbnby;  The  judgments  of  God  upon  a  sinful 
world,  and  the  frequent  destruction  of  wicked  king- 


[doms  by  fire  and  sword,  are  prefaces  to  and  pres¬ 
ages  of  the  judgment  of  the  world  in  the  last  day. 

Posey  :  Each  revelation  of  God  prepares  the 
I  way  for  another,  until  that  last  revelation  of  his 
love  and  of  his  wrath  in  the  great  day.  — F.J 
Ver.  32.  Whosoever  calleth.  Happy  they  who 
are  found  watching  and  praying  when  the  Lord 
comes.  We  may  escape  the  judgment,  therefore 
we  should  not  despair.  All  that  is  necessary  is 
believing  prayer  to  God.  For  every  one  who  con¬ 
fesses  God,  He  will  confess.  But  such  escape  we 
must  earnestly  seek  for  ourselves.  The  coming  oi 
Christ  has  two  aspects ;  to  the  godless,  it  will  be 
a  day  of  condemnation  and  wrath :  to  believers, 
a  day  of  redemption  and  refreshing.  In  Zion  and 
Jerusalem,  i.  «.,  in  the  God  who  is  there  revealed, 
is  redemption.  He  who  believes  in  Christ  is  in 
Zion,  for  he  confesses  Him  as  the  God  of  Zion. 
To  Him  belongs  the  glory  of  our  salvation.  Ex¬ 
amine  thyself  to  see  thy  real  condition.  The  abil¬ 
ity  to  stand  in  the  judgment  will  come,  not  from 
any  outward  excellence,  nor  even  from  gracious 
privileges  or  preeminence.  The  remnant.  God  de¬ 
sires  not  to  destroy,  but  to  save.  Hence  his  con¬ 
stant  and  gracious  call  to  all  who  are  afar  off,  to 
come  and  be  saved.  Even  the  heathen,  who  be¬ 
long  not  to  his  chosen  people,  can  obtain  salvation. 
Not  indeed  unless  He  calls  them ;  but  if  He  does 
call  and  they  yield  to  it  through  his  grace,  they 
share  in  the  gifts  of  his  people.  Art  thou  among 
the  called  ones  of  God?  Hast  thou  heard  his 
call  ?  Thou  mayest  be  called  and  yet  perish  at 
last.  Many  arp  called,  few  chosen.  God  calls  all, 
but  He,  in  turn,  will  be  called  upon  in  faith. 

[Henbt  :  This  is  ground  of  comfort  and  hope 
to  sinners,  that  whatever  danger  there  is  in  their 
case,  there  is  also  deliverance  for  them,  if  it  be  not 
their  own  fault.  And  if  we  would  share  in  this 
deliverance  we  must  apply  ourselves  to  the  Gospel 
Zion,  to  God's  Jerusalem.  It  is  the  praying  rem¬ 
nant  that  shall  bo  the  saved  remnant.  And  it  will 
aggravate  the  ruin  of  those  who  perish,  that  they 
might  hare  been  saved  on  such  easy  terms.  Those 
only  shall  be  delivered  in  the  great  day  that  are 
now  effectually  called  from  sin  to  God,  from  self 
to  Christ,  from  things  below  to  things  above. 

Scott:  The  Gospel  calls  men  in  general  to 
partake  of  its  blessings,  and  of  that  salvation 
which  is  revealed  and  placed  in  the  Church ;  and 
“  whosoever  shall  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  ” 
Jesus,  as  the  Son  of  God  and  the  8aviour  of  sin¬ 
ners,  shall  be  delivered  from  the  wrath  to  come. 
This  is  the  happy  case  of  that  remnant  of  every 
age  and  people  whom  the  Lord  calls  by  his  regen¬ 
erating  Spirit ;  all  things  shall  work  together  for 
their  gooa ;  they  may  look  forward  with  comfort 
for  the  day,  when  nature  shall  expire  in  convul¬ 
sions,  assured  that  then  their  eternal  redemption 
shall  be  perfected.  — F.J 


SECTION  III. 

The  Day  of  the  Lard  brings  full  Salvation  to  Israel  and  the  Destruction  of  Ms  Enemies , 

Chapter  HI. 


1  For  behold,  in  those  days,1  and  at  that  time 

When  I  shall  bring  again  the  captivity  fof  Judah  and  Jerusalem  ; 

®  ^  r  j 
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2  That  I  will  gather  all  the  nations, 

And  will  bring  them  down  into  the  vaDej  of  Jehoshaphat ; 

And  there  will  I  deal  with  (or  judge)  them  *  for  my  people,  and  my  heritage,  Israel. 
Because  they  scattered  them  among  the  nations,4 
And  divided  my  land. 

3  And  they  cast  lots  for  my  people, 

They  bartered  a  boy  for  a  harlot. 

And  sold  a  maiden  for  wine,6  and  drank  it. 

4  And,  also,  what  have  ye  to  do  with  me,  Tyre  and  Sidon, 

And  all  the  borders  6  of  Philistia  ? 

Would  you  retaliate T  upon  me, 

Or  render  me  a  recompense  ? 

Soon  and  swiftly 6  will  I  bring  your  recompense  on  your  own  head. 

5  Because  ye  have  taken  away  my  silver  and  my  gold. 

And  have  brought  into  your  temples  my  goodly  desirable  things,9 

6  And  ye  have  sold  the  sons  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem  to  the  sons  of  Javan, 

That  ye  might  remove  them  far  away  from  their  border. 

7  Behold,  I  will  raise  10  them  up  out  of  the  place  where  ye  have  sold  them, 

And  will  return  your  retaliation  on  your  own  head. 

8  And  I  will  sell  your  sons  and  your  daughters  into  the  hands  of  the  sons  of  Judah, 
And  they  shall  sell  them  to  the  Sabeans,  to  a  distant  nation, 

For  Jehovah  hath  spoken  it. 

9  Proclaim  this  among  the  nations, 

Declare  (sanctify)  a  war, 

Arouse  the  mighty  ones, 

Let  all  the  men  of  war  draw  near,  come  up. 

10  Beat  your  mattocks  n  into  swords, 

And  your  pruning-hooks  into  spears, 

Let  the  weak  say,  I  am  strong. 

1 1  Hasten  11  and  come, 

All  ye  nations  round  about,  and  assemble  yourselves  ; 

Then  Jehovah  shall  bring  down  M  thy  mighty  ones. 

12  Let  the  nations  arise  and  come  up 
To  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat, 

For  there  will  I  sit  to  judge  all  the  nations  round  about 

13  Put  in  the  sickle,14 
For  the  harvest  is  ripe ; 

Come,  tread, 

For  the  wine-press  is  full, 

The  vats  overflow, 

For  their  wickedness  is  great 

14  Multitudes,  multitudes  in  the  valley  of  decision, 

For  the  day  of  Jehovah  is  near  in  the  valley  of  decision. 

15  The  sun  and  the  moon  are  darkened, 

And  the  stars  withdraw  their  shining, 

16  And 16  Jehovah  will  thunder  out  of  Zion, 

And  from  Jerusalem  he  will  give  forth  his  voice, 

So  that  the  heavens  and  the  earth  shall  shake ; 

But  Jehovah  will  be  a  refuge  for  his  people, 

And  a  stronghold  for  the  sons  of  Israel. 

17  And  ye  shall  know  that  I  Jehovah  am  your  God, 

Dwelling  in  Zion  my  holy  mountain ; 
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And  Jerusalem  shall  be  holy, 

And  strangers  shall  no  more  pass  through  her. 

18  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  that  in  that  day  the  mountains  shall  drop  down  with  new 

wine, 

And  the  hills  shall  flow  with  milk, 

And  all  the  river  beds  of  Judah  shall  be  full  of  water, 

And  a  fountain  shall  flow  forth  from  the  house  of  Jehovah, 

And  shall  water  the  valley  of  Shittim. 

19  Egypt  shall  be  a  desolation, 

And  Edom  shall  be  a  desolate  wilderness, 

For  their  violence  against  Judah's  sons ; 

Because  they  shed  blood  in  their  land. 

20  But  Judah  shall  dwell 10  forever, 

And  Jerusalem  from  generation  to  generation  ; 

21  And  I  will  avenge  their  blood,  which  I  have  not  avenged, 

And  Jehovah  will  dwell  in  Zion. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

I  Ver.  1.  —  Thou*  day s,  i.  *.,  preeminently.  In  Heb.  the  personal  and  demonstrative  pronouns  sometimes  take  the 
article,  thus  rendering  the  expression  all  the  stronger  and  more  emphatic. 

3  Ver.  2. —  for  the  construction  see  Josh.  iv.  2 ;  2  Ohrou.  xxil.  8 ;  Is.  ifl.  14 ;  Seek.  xxxviH.  22.  In 

the  latter  place  is  used  far  D^. 

8  Ver.  2.  —  mJ  pmdium.  The  word  expresses  more  than  my  people.  Israel  Is  In  apposition 

with  both  terms. 

4  Ver.  2. —  The  nation* ,  t.  the  neighboring  ones.  See  ver.  12. 

8  Ver.  &  —  For  win*.  3  is  here  the  2  of  price,  and  according  to  the  rule  Is  placed  after  verbs  of  buying  and  selling. 

6  Ver.  4>  —  Border*,  lit.,  circles,  referring  to  the  five  subdivisions  of  PhllMa,  namely,  Gaea,  Ashdod, 

Ashkalon,  Gath,  and  Bkron. 

7  Ver.  4.  — Would  you  retaliate .  Whnsche  renders  the  clause,  "  Wolkt  ihr  tin  Thun  nur  vergelten ,”  and  adds  that  it 

Is  variously  explained.  The  meaning  depends  oo  the  sense  attached  to  The  ground  sense  of  its  radical  syllable 

EJ  is  fullness,  accumulation.  The  primary  meaning  of  is  the  same.  It  is  used  — (1)  Intrans.,  to  be  fall,  or 

oomplete,  specially  of  fruit,  to  be  ripe.  (2)  Tran*.,  to  complete,  to  make  fall,  ».  e. :  (a)  To  wean,  or  to  take  from  milk 
(Gen.  xxi.  8 ;  1  Sam.  xxli.  24  ;  Is.  xxriii.  9.  (b)  To  ripen  with  special  reference  to  fruit  (c)  To  do  something  with  the 

bands,  t.  to  finish  it  (d)  To  recompense  what  has  been  done  by  another,  so  that  its  end  and  aim  is  accomplished, — 

something  done,  in  a  moral  sense,  for  which  men  are  responsible.  It  is  construed  both  with  and  *737. 

8  Ver.  4.  —  Soon  and  swiftly.  See  Is.  v.  26.  Pocock  takes  both  the  words  adverbially. 

9  Ver.  6.  —  Goodly  desirable  thin?*.  Newoome  renders  the  phrase  desirable  and  goodly.  =*  not  simply 

"  good  things,”  but  "  good  ”  in  a  pregnant  sense,  optima. 

10  Ver.  7.  —  I  will  raise.  Hiph.  of  the  intrans.  *"£137,  to  be  hot,  hsoee  to  be  watohfaL  One  Kano.  MRS. 

has  0T7P,  I  am  calling,  or  will  call  them  as  witnesses. 

II  Ver.  10.  —  Mattock*.  This  was  an  instrument  of  husbandry  having  an  edge  that  needed  to  be  sharp¬ 

ened  from  time  to  time  (1  8am.'  xxii.  20).  All  the  older  versions  render  It  "  ploughshares,”  which  TrageUss  fkvore. 

13  Ver.  11.  —  a  £*«£  key.  perhaps  used  for  or  The  8ept.  renders  it  ovmipolfeot*.  Vulg. 

erumpite;  Gesso.,  Meier,  and  others,  "  hasten.”  for  the  use  of  the  J  to  show  the  close  connection  between  the  two 
imperatives,  see  Mi©,  hr.  18.  Kimchl,  Bwald f  Meier,  and  others  take  the  following  as  an  anom.  Nlphal  impera¬ 

tive  for 

18  Shall  bring  down,  lit,  "  hath  brought  down.”  What  He  will  do  is  spoken  of  as  done. 

14  Ver.  18.  —  b|P,  the  sickle,  from  the  root  *  hence  the  dag.  fort 
16  Ver.  16.  —  But  Jehovah.  3  is  here  clearly  antithetic. 

16  Ver.  20.  —  is  not  to  be  undemtood  in  a  passive  sense,  ”  habitari,"  but  actively,  t.  «.,  shall  dweU  in  and 

possess  the  land. 
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Yen.  1-3.  For  behold  in  those  days,  etc.  The 
*3  in  rer.  1  gives  the  reason  for  the  thought  that 
deliverance  can  be  found  only  in  Zion,  in  the  day 
of  the  Lord,  for  then  shall  all  heathen  nations  be 
judged.  In  those  days ,  ».  the  days  that  shall 
come,  the  “  afterward  ”  of  the  previous  chapter. 
The  signs  of  the  event  belong  essentially  to  the 
event  itself;  but  the  time  is  more  exactly  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  statement  “when  I  shall  bring 
again/’  etc.  This  distinctly  shows  that  the  object 
ot  the  day  of  the  Lord  is,  the  deliverance  of  the 
people  of  God.  The  judgment  of  the  heathen 
world  is  simply  a  means  to  that  end.  Bring  back 
the  captivity,  or  to  return  the  captivity,  means  to 
make  an  end  of  it.  This  phrase,  from  the  use 
here  made  of  it  to  designate  the  epoch  of  judg¬ 
ment  as  a  terminus  techmcus  for  a  restitutio  in  inte¬ 
grum  promised  to  God’s  people,  may  have  been  bor- 
towea  from  some  more  ancient  prophecy.  The 
condition  out  of  which  the  captivity  is  brought  ap¬ 
pears  from  the  close  of  ver.  2.  But  the  conclusion 
of  the  chapter  shows,  that  the  captivity  is  not 
simply  to  end,  but  that  its*  termination  involves  a 
positively  new  and  higher  order  of  things.  Judah 
and  Jerusalem,  t.  «.,  Judah  generally,  Jerusalem 
specially. 

Ver.  2.  All  nations.  In  the  first  instance,  of 
course,  all  those  that  have  offended  against  Israel ; 
yet  these  are  representatives  of  the  heathen  world 
in  general,  whose  position  towards  God’s  people  is 
essentially  the  .same.  The  valley  of  Jehosha- 
phat.  According  to  2  Chron.  xx.,  Jehoshaphat 
by  the  miraculous  help  of  the  Lord  gained  a  great 
victory  over  a  Gentile  army,  in  a  valley,  which 
subsequently  for  this  reason  took  the  name  of  that 
king.  Does  the  prophet  here  mean  that  valley  f 
Kttl  and  many  others  say,  no.  They  insist  that 
the  valley  of  the  prophet  is  an  imaginary  one,  in 
or  near  Jerusalem,  and  iA  called  the  valley  of  Je¬ 
hoshaphat  =  "  Jehovah  judges,”  because  of  its 
being  the  place  of  judgment.  The  valley  certainly 
stands  in  close  relation  to  Jerusalem,  for  in  ver.  16 
it  is  said  that  Jehovah,  who  there  judges,  shall  ut¬ 
ter  his  voice  from  Zion  and  Jerusalem.  But  in 
this  case  there  is  no  need  of  applying  a  merely 
geographical  measure.  Jehovah  may  judge  in  a 
valley  for  distant  from  Jerusalem,  and  yet  have 
hk  dwelling  in  Israel,  in  Zion,  and  Jerusalem, 
(gee  2  Chron.  xx.  15-17,  where  the  Lord,  while 
contending  for  Israel  i^  at  the  same  time,  regarded 
as  being  in  his  sanctuary  in  Jerusalem.)  If  the 
phrase  Ts  to  be  taken  in  a  symbolic  sense,  it  might 
be  asked,  why  Joel  should  have  fixed  upon  a 
“  valley  ”  as  the  place  of  judgment,  and  should 
have  given  it  the  name  of  a  well-known  king  ? 
He  was  undoubtedly  thinking  of  the  great  event 
under  Jehoshaphat.  The  name  of  this  monarch 
was  significant,  and  he  calls  the  place  “  valley  of 
Jehoshaphat,”  because  he  was  reminded  of  that 
fortunate  king  who  was  victorious  over  Israel’s 
enemies,  and  because  of  the  peculiar  significance 
of  the  name  Jehoshaphat  =  Jehovah  judges.  By 
way  of  anticipation  ne  tells  what  they  have  to  ex¬ 
pect,  who  are  gathered  there.  To  the  question, 
does  he  mean  mat  well-known  valley  then,  we  an¬ 
swer,  yea,  and  no.  Yes,  because  be  evidently  had 
in  view  the  spot  on  which  Jeshoshaphat  won  his 
victory.  No,  because  he  as  evidently  goes  on  to 
describe  a  more  than  common  battle  fought  on  a 
spot  which  could  be  identified  on  no  map.  The 


multitudes  gathered  there  are  too  vast  to  be  as¬ 
sembled  in  any  ordinary  valley.  In  painting  this 
prophetic  vision  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Joel 
nad  in  his  mind  the  historical  narrative  in  2 
Chron.  xx.  Deal  with.  E.  V.  Plead  with,  i.  e. 
to  chaige  with  crime,  with  the  design  of  punish¬ 
ing  it  Taking  the  word  in  its  full  sense  of  argn- 
ing  a  cause,  it  implies  that  the  nations  argue  their 
own  cause,  and  attempt  to  vindicate  themselves, 
though,  of  course  they  could  have  no  ground  to 
stand  upon,  since  Jehovah  is  alone  and  always  in 
the  right  My  people,  my  heritage.  Therefore 
what  the  nations  did  to  Israel  must  be  criminal. 
They  have  scattered.  The  prophet  here  has  in 
mind  what  he  afterwards  more  fully  describes. 

Ver.  3.  They  not  only  scattered  God’s  people, 
but  treated  them  with  the  greatest  contempt. 
This,  however,  is  only  mentioned  as  pars  pro  toto. 
At  least  in  ver.  19  the  prophet  looks  beyond  what 
was  immediately  before  him,  and  names  oppres¬ 
sions  which  Israel  had  long  before  experienced,  so 
that  it  is  evident  that  he  is  thinking  of  the  heathen 
world  in  general,  and  of  its  hostility  to  God's  peo¬ 
ple.  A  special  reference  to  the  future  Exile  is  not 
to  be  assumed,  as  this  does  not  yet  come  into  the 
I  prophet’s  horizon. 

[Posey :  ver.  1 .  For ,  behold.  The  prophet  by 
the  for  shows  that  he  is  abont  to  explain  in  detail, 
what  he  had  before  spoken  of  in  sum.  By  the 
word  behold ,  he  stirs  up  our  minds  for  something 
great,  which  he  is  to  set  before  our  eyes,  and  which 
we  should  not  be  prepared  to  expect  or  believe. — 
Ver.  2.  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat.  It  may  be  that  the 
imagery  is  furnished  by  that  great  deliverance 
which  God  gave  to  Jehoshaphat  when  Ammon ,  and 
Moab ,  and  Edom  came  against  himf  and  Jehoshaphat 
appealed  to  God,  and  God  turned  their  swords 
every  one  against  the  other.  And  they  assembled 
themselves  in  the  valley  of  Berachah  (blessing)  ;  for 
there  they  blessed  the  Lord.  2  Chron.  xx.  21.  That 
valley,  however,  is  nowhere  called  the  valley  of  Je¬ 
hoshaphat.  It  continued,  says  the  sacred  writer,  to 
be  called  the  valley  of  Berachah  unto  this  day .  And 
it  is  so  called  still.  Southwest  of  Bethlehem  and 
east  of  Tekoft  are  still  three  or  four  acres  of  ruin 
(Robinson,  Pal.,  iii.  275),  bearing  the  name  of  Bo- 
reikut  (Scetzen’s  Map;  Ritter,  Erdk.t  xv.  635; 
Wolcott,  Excurs.  to  Hebron ,  p.  43).  The  only  val¬ 
ley  called  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  is  the  valley  of 
Kedron,  encircling  Jerusalem  on  the  east.  The 
valley  was  the  common  burial-place  for  the  inhab¬ 
itants  of  Jerusalem.  (Williams,  H.  C.,  ii.  523; 
Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  ii.  481.  —  Ver.  3.  Cast 
lots.  They  treated  God’s  people  as  of  no  account, 
and  delighted  in  showing  their  contempt  towards 
them.  They  chose  no  one  above  another  as  though 
all  alike  were  worthless.  A  girl  they  sold  for  an 
evening’s  revelry,  and  a  boy  they  exchanged  for  a 
night’s  debauch. 

Wiinsche:  ver.  3.  According  to  the  then  prev¬ 
alent  custom,  the  prisoners  of  war  were  sold  as 
slaves.  My  people.  We  are  to  understand  by  this, 
not  the  people  as  a  whole,  but  only  the  portion 
taken  captive.  .  But  the  mistreatment  of  this  part 
of  the  covenant  people,  in  the  view  of  the  O.  T. 
prophets,  was  a  mistreatment  of  the  whole  body. 

Vers.  4-8.  And  also  what  have  ye,  etc.  After 
speaking  of  the  crimes  of  the  heathen  in  general, 
against  Israel,  the  prophet  turns  to  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  nations.  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  the  borders  ofrhilis- 
tia,  t.  «.,  the  five  small  Philistine  principalities. 
He,  suddenly,  as  it  were,  remembers  those  who 
had  committed  such  crimes  against  Israel  as  those 
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already  mentioned.  The  question,  in  fact,  especial¬ 
ly  concerns  them.  With  the  genus  comes  the  spe¬ 
cies  which  is  included  in  it.  In  a  lively  description, 
we  find  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  the  nations  (comp, 
ver.  1 1 )  with  whom  the  process  of  pleading  by  Je¬ 
hovah  is  carried  on.  For  afterwards  there  is  no 
more  pleading,  bat  a  decision.  They  are  repre¬ 
sented  as  claiming  to  be  right ;  but  any  presump¬ 
tive  claim  of  theirs  to  do  what  they  Kaa  done  is 
denied,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the  general  ques¬ 
tion,  44  what  have  ye  to  do  with  me  ? ”  a  question 
more  fully  answered  afterwards.  Their  right  to 
inflict  injury  upon  Israel,  or  to  retaliate  for  injuries 
inflicted  upon  themselves,  is  denied.  They  are  the 
persons  on  whom  the  retaliation  shall  come,  and 
that  swiftly.  Vers.  5,  6  prove  the  righteousness 
of  the  retribution,  by  a  reference  to  the  crimes  com¬ 
mitted,  while  vers.  7,  8  declare  the  certainty  of  it. 
Ver.  5  alludes,  without  doubt,  to  the  pillaging  of 
Judah  and  Jerusalem  by  the  Philistines  and  Ara¬ 
bians  under  Joram.  2  Chron.  xxi.  17.  They  then 
carried  off  the  treasures  of  the  temple  and  the  pal¬ 
aces  of  the  city,  the  latter  being  designated  as 
“  Mine,”  because  they  belonged  to  those  who  were 
among  God’s  people.  The  Philistines  were  the  im¬ 
mediate  perpetrators  of  the  robbery,  but  the  Phoe¬ 
nicians,  the  inhabitants  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  were 
also  involved  in  the  guilt  of  it,  for  they  bought 
the  captives  and  sold  them  to  the  sons  of  Javan,  or 
the  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor.  In  vers.  7,  8,  there  is 
a  promise  that  these  enslaved  captives  shall  be 
brought  home  again,  and  that,  in  retaliation,  the 
same  thing  shall  oe  done  to  these  enemies  of  Israel, 
which  they  have  done  to  Israel.  Jehovah  will  sell 
them  into  the  hands  of  the  children  of  Judah,  who 
will  again  sell  them  to  the  8abeans  in  Arabia  Fe¬ 
lix.  This  prophecy  was  fulfilled  by  Alexander  the 
Great  and  liis  successors,  under  whom  many  Jew¬ 
ish  captives  were  liberated  and  restored  to  their 
own  land,  while  various  parts  of  Philistia  and 
Phoenicia  were  brought  under  Jewish  rule. 

[Pusey :  ver.  4.  What  have  ye  to  do  with  me. 
These  words  declare  that  those  nations  had  no  part 
in  God.  He  accounts  them  as  aliens.  But  the 
words  convey  besides,  that  they  would,  unpro¬ 
voked,  have  to  do  with  God,  harassing  his  people 
without  cause.  —  Ver.  5.  My  silver.  Not  tne  sil¬ 
ver  and  gold  of  the  temple,  as  some  have  thought. 
At  least,  up  to  the  Prophet’s  time  they  had  not 
done  this.  God  calls  the  silver  and  the  gold,  which 
He  through  his  providence  had  bestowed  on  Judah, 
my  silver  and  my  gold.  —  Ver.  6.  And  ye  have  sold , 
etc.  This  sin  of  the  Tyrians  was  probably  old  and 
inveterate.  As  they  were  the  great  carriers  of  the 
world’s  traffic,  so  they  were  slave-dealers,  and  in 
the  earliest  times,  men-stealers.  The  Greek  ante- 
historic  tradition  exhibits  them  as  trading  and  sell¬ 
ing  women  from  both  Greece  and  Egypt.  As  their 
trade  became  more  fixed,  they  themselves  stole  no 
more,  bat  like  Christian  nations,  sold  those  whom 
others  stole  or  made  captive.  Even  from  the  times 
of  the  Judges,  Israel  was  exposed  in  part  to  the 
violence  and  fraud  of  Tyre  and  Sidon.  Sisera’s 
army  came  from  their  territory,  and  Deborah 
speaks  of  “a  damsel  or  two”  as  the  expected 
prey  of  each  man  in  his  host.  In  Joel,  the  Philis¬ 
tines  and  Tyrians  appear  as  combined  in  the  traf¬ 
fic.  In  Amos,  the  Philistines  are  the  robbers  of 
men,  the  Phcenicians  are  the  receivers  and  the  sell¬ 
ers.  Probably  such  acts  were  expressly  prohibited 
by  the  44  brotherly  covenant,”  or  treaty  between 
Solomon  and  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre.  For  Amos 
says  that  Tyre  forgot  that  treaty,  when  she  sold 
wholesale  the  captive  Israelites  whom  the  Philis- 1 


tines  had  carried  off.  The  temptation  to  Tyrian  cov¬ 
etousness  was  aggravated  by  the  ease  with  which 
they  could  possess  themselves  of  the  Jews,  the  fa¬ 
cility  of  transport,  and,  as  it  seems,  their  value. 
The  wholesale  price  at  which  Nicanor  set  the  Jew* 
his  expected  prisoners,  and  at  which  he  hoped  to 
sell  180,000,  shows  the  extent  of  the  traffic;  and 
their  relative  value,  £2  14s.  9 d.,  as  the  average 
price  of  each  of  ninety  slaves  in  Judina,  implies  a 
retail  price  at  the  place  of  sale  above  the  then  or¬ 
dinary  price  of  man.  —  Ver.  8.  1  will  sell  your 
sons  —  the  Sabceaus .  Tyre  was  taken  by  Alexan¬ 
der,  who  sold  13,000  of  the  inhabitants  into  slavery. 
Sidon  was  taken  by  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  and  it  is 
said  above  40,000  perished.  The  Sabteans  are 
probably  mentioned  as  being  the  remotest  nation 
m  the  opposite  direction,  a  nation,  probably,  the 
partner  or  Tyre's  traffic  in  men  as  well  as  in  their 
other  merchandise,  and  who  would  as  soon  trade 
in  Tyrians,  as  ivith  Tyrians.  They  were,  like  the 
Phcenicians,  a  wealthy  merchant  people,  and,  of 
old,  united  with  them  in  the  trade  of  the  world, 
the  Sabceans  sending  forth  their  fleets  across  the 
Indian  Ocean,  as  the  Tyrians  along  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  Sea.  Three  fathers  of  distinct  races  bore 
the  name  of  8heba,  one  a  descendant  of  Ham,  the 
other  two  descended  from  Shcm.  The  Shemite 
Sabteans  were,  some  descendants  from  Sheba  the 
tenth  son  of  Joktan ;  the  others  from  Sheba,  son 
of  Abraham  and  Keturah.  The  Sheba  of  the 
prophet  appears  to  have  been  the  wealthy  Sheba 
(descended  from  Joktan)  near  the  Ked  Sea’.  They 
too  had  distant  colonies  whither  the  Tyrians  could 
be  transported,  as  far  from  Phoenicia  as  the  shores 
of  the  iEgean  are  from  Palestine. , 

Wiinsche  :  Tyre ,  lit.,  Rock.  Though  Tyre  was 
historically  a  younger  city  than  Sidon,  from  its 
rapid  growth  and  great  importance  os  a  commer¬ 
cial  centre,  it  is  usually  mentioned  first  when  the 
two  cities  are  named  together.  There  were  two 
Tyres,  namely,  the  Old,  built  on  the  main  land, 
and  destroyed  by  Nebuchadnezzar  after  a  siege  of 
thirteen  years,  and  the  New,  built  on  a  rocky  island 
about  a  mile  from  the  shore.  Sidon  comes  from 
l5!!**,  to  fish.  Its  founders  were  probably  fisher¬ 
men.  —  Desirable  things  —  Your  temples.  If  by  the 
first  phrase  the  prophet  means  the  rich  adornments 
of  God’s  temple,  and  by  the  latter  the  heathen 
temples,  the  crime  here  charged  is  the  double  one 
of  spoliation  and  profanation.  — Javan.  Credner 
regards  this  as  the  name  of  a  city  in  Arabia  Felix, 
liitzig  places  it  in  Jemen,  and  thinks  it  to  be  the 
same  as  the  one  mentioned  Ezek.  xxvii.  19.  Schro¬ 
der  takes  the  word.  in  the  sehse  of  distant,  unknown 
nations.  But  it  is  undoubtedly  the  name  of  the 
Greeks  of  Asia  Minor.  —  F.] 

Vers.  9,  10.  Proclaim  this.  The  prophet  has 
already  spoken  of  the  gathering  of  the  nations  in 
the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  where  Jehovah  will  plead 
with  them.  We  have  heard  the  accusation  and  the 
sentence ;  and  now  comes  the  swift  execution  of 
it  Proclaim  this.  What  1  If  it  be  Prepara 
(sanctify)  war,  and  this  is  to  be  proclaimed  to  the 
heathen,  those  charged  to  bear  the  message  should 
be  the  heralds  of  the  heathen.  But  the  contents 
of  the  message  show  that  it  is  directed  not  to  tha 
heathen  but  to  Israel.  No  one  shall  remain  behind, 
nor  feci  himself  weak,  nor  withdraw  from  the  holy 
contest,  which  is  to  bring  “  decision.”  It  most  be 
considered,  then,  as  a  summons  to  Israel.  The 
battle  described  is  no  common  one.  It  is  a  battle, 
in  which  Jehovah  Himself  shall  be  present  as  a 
judge  deciding  the  fate  of  the  heathen,  and  help- 
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ini*  Israel  to  win  a  glorious  victory  over  them. 
Tne  summoner  is  Jehovah  Himself,  or  the  prophet 
speaking  in  his  name,  who,  in  his  vivid  description 
of  the  contest,  feels  himself  to  be  present  at  it. 
Proclaim  this  must,  then  refer  to  what  was  said  be- 
fore,  namely :  that  Jehovah  will  recompense  the 
heathen  for  their  crimes  against  Israel,  and  that 
Israel  shall  be  fully  avenged.  For  the  counterpart 
of  the  proposed  change  of  the  implements  of  peace 
into  the  instruments  of  war,  see  Is.  ii.  4 ;  Mic. 
iy.  3. 

I  Wunsche :  Proclaim,  lit,  sanctify.  The  use  of 
this  word  shows  that  this  great  and  decisive  war 
is  a  holy  and  a  righteous  one.  Credner,  Hitzig, 
Keil,  and  others  regard  this  as  addressed  not  to 
the  Jews,  but  to  the  heathen  nations,  i.  e.,  to  their 
heralds  who  are,  at  the  bidding  of  Jehovah,  to  sum¬ 
mon  these  nations  to  a  war  against  Israel.  But 
on  this  supposition  the  use  of  the  word  “  sanctify  ” 
is  inexplicable.  —  F.J 

Vers.  11-16.  Hasten  and  oome.  Now  the  na¬ 
tions  are  summoned  to  collect  speedily,  as  if  they 
were  about  to  accomplish  something  against  Is¬ 
rael,  while  really  they  are  rushing  to  their  own 
destruction.  Round  about.  The  reference  is  not 
to  the  immediate  neighbors  of  Israel,  but  the  ex¬ 
pression  is  used  because  God's  people  is  regarded 
as  holding  a  central  position  among  the  nations. 
The  prophet,  however,  cannot  think  of  the  assem¬ 
blage  of  the  nations  without  offering  a  prayer  to 
Jehovah  that  He  would  cause  his  mighty  ones  to 
come  down,  where  the  gathering  occurs,  in  the 
Talley  of  Jehoshaphat.  Thy  mighty  ones.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Keil  .they  are  the  angels  as  heavenly 
hosts.  But  if  in  ver.  9  they  are  men  (Keil  refers 
that  version  to  the  heathen),  they  must  also  be  men 
here.  The  idea  of  the  angels  coming  from  heaven 
to  help  is  not  Joel's.  It  is  Israel  who  fights,  un¬ 
der  the  command  of  Jehovah  (comp.  Judges  v.  13). 
Tkg  affords  no  proof  against  this  exposition,  since 
Israel  is  God's  people,  and  Israel’s  mighty  ones 
are  God’s. 

Ver.  12.  Here  Jehovah  himself  speaks,  and  the 
whole  verses  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  a  kind 
of  answer  to  the  prophet's  prayer.  Jehovah  sum¬ 
mons  the  nations  to  awake  and  to  come  up 
here  means  to  ascend)  to  the  valley  of  Jehosha¬ 
phat.  For  though  the  gathering  place  is  a  val¬ 
ley,  and  Israel’s  mighty  ones  go  down  into  it 
from  Zion,  yet  the  heathen  come  up  to  the  valley 
of  Jehoshaphat,  because,  being  near  to  Jerusalem, 
it  is  on  a  higher  elevation  than  the  territories 
(«.  gn  Philistia)  of  the  neighboring  nations.  The 
reason  whv  they  are  to  come  np  to  this  valley  is 
found  in  the  meaning  of  the  name  Jehoshaphat  = 
”  Jehovah  sits  there  to  judge."  He  does  not  en¬ 
gage  directly  in  the  contest ;  He  does  not  lead  the 
army,  but  He  sits  on  a  throne  to  judge,  —  to  pro¬ 
nounce  the  sentence,  and  to  execute  it  by  means 
of  his  mighty  ones.  At  the  same  time  he  renders 
essential  aid  by  those  terrible  phenomena  of  nature 
spoken  of  (vers.  15,  16),  which  mark  the  contest 
aa  “  the  day  of  the  Lord,"  the  result  of  which  is 
the  utter  destruction  of  thes£  enemies.  How  Jeho¬ 
vah  will  execute  the  sentence  pronounced  by  Him 
aa  Judge,  is  explained  in  ver.  13,  for  the  exhorta¬ 
tion  here  addressed  to  the  “  mighty  ones,"  while 
the  two  armies  front  each  other  in  battle  array,  is 
given  by  Jehovah.  This  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  the  battle  is  to  be  the  execution  of  a  deserved 
sentence.  Hence  the  attack  and  the  fight  are  no 
more  spoken  of,  but  the  result  simply,  represented 
by  the  figure  of  cutting  down  ripe  corn.  Of  a 


threshing  and  winnowing  of  the  corn  thus  cut 
down,  as  Keil  suggests,  there  is  no  hint ;  for  with 
these  enemifes  of  Jenovah  there  could  be  no  separ¬ 
ating  the  wheat  and  the  chaff.  The  only  point  in 
the  figure  on  which  attention  is  fixed,  is  the  "cut¬ 
ting  down  "  what  had  been  before  standing.  Then 
comes  a  new  and  stronger  simile  to  represent  the 
destruction  of  these  enemies.  They  shall  not  only 
be  "  cut  off,"  but  "  crushed,"  or  trodden  like 
grapes  in  the  wine-press.  The  overflowing  “  full¬ 
ness  of  the  vats  "  is  significant  (Keil  denies  it). 

It  represents  the  general  blood-shedding  which 
shall  be  proportioned  to  the  "greatness  of  their 
wickedness."  The  execution  itself  is  not  formally 
described,  but  it  is  plainly  enough  indicated  in  ver. 
14.  Multitudes,  or  as  some  render  it  “  tumult." 
The  “  mighty  ones  "  are  now  to  engage  in  their 
bloody  work,  amid  the  uproar  of  battle.  The 
noise  expressed  or  implied  is  not,  as  Keil  supposes, 
that  of  nations  rushing  together,  for  they  are  al¬ 
ready  assembled,  and  now,  tne  moment  is  one  of 
judgment,  or  "decision.”  The  valley  is  the  val¬ 
ley  of  Jehoshaphat,  the  "  valley  of  decision,”  the 
phrase  being  immediately  followed  by  the  words 
"  for  the  day  of  the  Lord  is  come."  .This  shows 
that  what  had  been  commanded  (ver.  13)  is  now 
being  accomplished,  and  that  the  contest  involves 
the  judgment  and  destruction  of  these  enemies. 
This  catastrophe  is  the  "  day  of  the  Lord,"  which 
is  attended  by  those  awful  phenomena  described 
(vers,  15,  16),  by  which  Jehovah  displays  his  om¬ 
nipotence,  and  really  determines  the  issue  of  the 
battle-  The  “  darkness,"  before  noticed  as  a  pres¬ 
age  of  "  the  day,"  now  introduces  it.  11  Thun¬ 
der  "=  an  immediate  display  of  God’s  power. 

"  Giving  forth  his  voice,"  lit.,  "  roaring,"  i.  of* 
the  lion  in  pursuit  of  prey,  denotes  God’s  design 
to  punish  and  destroy.  Of  course  Joel  has  in  his 
mind  not  an  ordinary  thunder-storm,  but  a  far  more 
terrible  one.  Israel  bad  been  previously  threat¬ 
ened  with  a  day  of  punishment  marked  by  similar  . 
presages,  in  connection  with  the  visitation  of  lo¬ 
custs,  but  it  had  passed  away.  Now,  however, 
the  storm  overtakes  and  destroys  the  heathen, 
while  Israel  is  not  only  protected  by  Jehovah  from 
the  judgments  that  ovtu*whelm  the  enemies  of  God, 
but  is  introduced  into  new  and  far  higher  privi¬ 
leges  than  ever  before  were  possessed. 

[WUnsche:  Ver.  12.  Sit  to  judge.  This  pos¬ 
ture  of  the  judge  was  common  to  the  Hebrews, 
Greeks,  and  Romans.  In  Latin,  sedere  is  often 
used  in  the  sense  of  judicare  (Liv.  iii.  46) ;  so  in 
Greek  uadlfav.  The  decision  of  a  judge  made  by 
him  standing,  was  generally  deemed  to  have  no 
legal  force.  All  nations.  The  "  all "  is  limited  by 
“  round  about."  Hengstenberg,  Keil,  and  others 
understand  by  it  all  the  nations  who  have  become 
in  any  way  related  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  t.  e., 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  as  before  the  final 
judgment,  the  Gospel  of  the  kingdom  will  be 
preached  throughout  the  whole  world.  Credner 
supposes  that  the  meaning  of  the  double  imAge 
used  in  ver.  13  is,  that  as  songs  of  gladness,  dan¬ 
cing,  and  other  signs  of  joy  mark  the  harvest  and 
vintage,  so  the  Jews  will  find  the  highest  enjoy¬ 
ment  in  the  day  of  judgment  of  their  enemies. 
But  there  is  no  ground  for  supposing  that  the 
covenant  people  will  have  any  such  feelings. 

Pusey :  Ver.  13.  In  itself,  the  harvest  as  well 
as  the  vintage,  might  describe  the  end  of  this  world 
as  to  both  the  good  and  the  had,  in  thAt  the  wheat 
is  severed  from  the  chaff  and  the  tares,  and  the 
treading  of  the  wine-press  separates  the  wine 
which  is  stored  up  from  the  husks  which  are  cast 
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away.  Yet  nothing  is  said  here  of  storing  up 
aught,  either  the  wheat  or  the  wine,  but  only  of 
the  ripeness  pf  the  harvest,  and  that  the  vats  over¬ 
flow  because  their  wickedness  is  great .  The  harvest 
is  sometimes,  though  more  rarely,  used  for  destruc¬ 
tion  ;  the  treading  of  the  wine- press  is  always  used 
as  an  image  of  God's  anger  ;  the  vintage,*  of  de¬ 
struction.  It  seems  probable  then,  that  the  ripe¬ 
ness  of  the  harvest  and  the  fullness  of  the  vats  are 
alike  used  of  the  ripeness  for  destruction.  —  Yer. 
14.  The  prophet  continues,  as  in  amazement  at 
the  great  throng  assembling  upon  one  another, 
multitudes ,  multitudes ,  as  though,  whichever  way  he 
looked,  there  were  yet  more  of  these  tumultuous 
masses.  It  was  one  living,  surging,  boiling  sea ; 
throngs  upon  throngs,  mere  throngs.  The  word 
rendered  multitudes  suggests,  besides,  the  thought 
of  the  hum  and  din  of  these  masses,  thronging, 
onward  blindly,  to  their  own  destruction.  —  P.J 

Vers.  17-21.  And  ye  shall  know.  Jehovah, 
by  his  judgment  of  Israel's  enemies,  proves  Him¬ 
self  to  be  Israel’s  God ;  and  from  Zion,  his  dwell¬ 
ing  place,  all  strangers  and  unclean  ones  are  ban¬ 
ished.  This  is  the  immediate  gain  to  Israel,  but 
other  benefits  are  consequent  upon  it  (comp.  Rev. 
xxi.  27).  A  time  of  extraordinary  prosperity  fol¬ 
lows. 

Ver.  18.  Wine  and  milk  flow  in  richest  abund¬ 
ance.  The  mountains  and  the  hills,  t. the  nat¬ 
urally  sterile  districts,  become  very  fruitful,  and  as 
this  result  depends  on  the  supply  of  water,  the 
brooks  shall  not  become  dry.  Vale  of  Shittim,  or 
Valley  of  Acacias,  now  quite  dry,  —  for  in  such  a 
soil  the  acacia  grows,  —  shall  be  watered  by  a 
fountain  flowing  from  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and 
6hall  become  fruitful.  This  description,  of  course, 
is  not  to  be  takei\  in  its  merely  literal  sense.  As 
the  blessedness  originates  with  Jehovah,  the  fertil¬ 
izing  stream  is  represented  as  coming  from  the 
Temple,  the  dwelling-place  of  God.  What  a  con- 
■  trast  between  the  state  of  things  here  depicted, 
and  the  condition  of  the  land  after  its  devastation 
by  the  locusts ! 

Ver.  19.  To  render  Israel's  blessed  condition 
the  more  conspicuous,  the  picture  of  the  desolated 
heathendom  is  placed  beside  it.  Egypt  and  Edom 
are  specially  mentioned  on  account  of  their  vio¬ 
lence  against  Judah's  sons,  namely,  shedding 
their  blood.  It  is  uncertain,  what  precise  instances 
of  this  are  referred  to.  Egypt’s  sins  were  prob¬ 
ably  those  of  the  olden  time*(  Ex.  1. 16).  For  that 
of  Edom,  see  Amos  i.  1 1 ;  Ob.  10.  They,  however, 
like  the  Phoenicians  and  Philistines  in  another 
place,  are  here  taken  as  representatives  of  the  en¬ 
emies  of  Israel.  (Comp,  in  ref.  to  Edom  Is.  xxxiv. 
63;  Jer.  xlix.  7 ;  Ezek.  iii.  5.) 

Ver.  20.  Wholly  different  shall  be  the  condition 
of  Israel.  Judah  and  Jerusalem  shall  dwell  for¬ 
ever,  *.  «.,  they  shall  be  inhabited. 

Ver.  21.  Wliile  Israel  is  thus  blessed,  it  will  be 
proved  that  the  wrong  committed  against  him  has 
been  fully  avenged,  or  as  some  take  the  word,  an¬ 
nulled,  t.  e.,  by  having  been  punished  ;  and  the  all- 
embracing  assurance  is  repeated,  Jehovah  shall 
dwell  in  Zion. 

[Pusey  :  Ver.  18.  A  fountain  shall  come  forth  out 
of  the  house  of  the  Lord.  The  existence  o  t  a  large 
supply  of  water  under  the  Temple  is  beyond  all 
question.  While  the  Temple  was  still  standing, 
mention  is  made  of  an  cver-flowing.fountain  under 
it,  as  well  as  pools  and  cisterns  for  preserving 
rain-water.  One  well  acquainted  with  the  local¬ 
ities  says,  "  The  pavements  had  slopes  for  the  sake 
of  a  flush  of  water  in  order  to  cleanse  away  the 


blood  from  the  victims.  For  on  festival  occa- 
‘  sions  many  thousands  of  animals  were  slain.  But 
of  water  there  was  an  unfailing  supply,  a  copious 
and  natural  fountain  within  gushing  over;  and 
there  being  moreover  wonderful  underground  re¬ 
ceptacles,  in  the  substructure  of  the  temple,  and 
each  of  these  having  numerous  pipes,  the  several, 
streams  inter-communicating.”  Tne  same  writer 
relates  that,  more  than  half  a  mile  from  the  city, 
he  was  told  to  stoop  down,  and  heard  the  sound 
of  gushing  waters  underground.  The  natural 
fountain,  then,  beneath  the  Temple,  was  doubtless 
augmented  by  waters  brought  from  a  distance,  as 
required  by  the  “  diverse  washings  ”  of  the  priests, 
and  to  carry  off  the  blood  of  the  victims.  Whence¬ 
soever  this  water  was  supplied,  it  furnished  Jeru¬ 
salem  with  an  abundant  supply  of  water.  The 
superfluous  water  was  carried  off  underground  to 
what  is  now  “  the  fountain  of  the  Virgin,”  and 
thence  again  to  the  “  pool  of  Siloam.”  Thence  it 
carried  fertility  to  the  gardens  of  Siloam.  The 
blood  of  the  victims  flowed  into  the  same  brook, 
Kedron,  and  was  a  known  source  of  fertility.  That 
little  oasis  of  verdure  was  a  fit  emblem  of  the  Jew¬ 
ish  people,  itself  bedewed  the  stream  which  is¬ 
sued  from  the  temple  of  God.  But  it  made  no 
sensible  impression  out  of  or  beyond  itself.  Here¬ 
after  the  stream,  whose  streamlets  “  made  glad  the 
city  of  God,”  should  make  the  wildest,  driest  spots 
of  our  humanity  **  like  the  garden  of  the  Lord.” 
Valley  of  Shittimf  or  acacia-trees,  is  a  dry  valley, 
for  in  such  the  eastern  acacia  or  sandal-wood 
grows.  This  wood  is  very  strong  and  of  incredi¬ 
ble  lightness  and  beauty.  Of  it  the  ark  of  God  Was 
made.  — Ver.  1 9.  Egypt  a  desolation.  Brief  as  Joel's 
words  are,  they  express  an  abiding  condition  of 
Egypt.  They  are  expanded  by  Ezekiel,  Isaiah, 
Jeremiah,  and  Zcchariah.  But  the  three  words  of 
Joel  are  more  comprehensive  than  any  prophecy, 
except  those  of  Ezekiel.  They  foretell  that  abid¬ 
ing  condition,  not  only  by  the  force  of  the  words, 
but  by  the  contrast  with  an  abiding  condition  of 
bliss.  The  words  say,  not  only  that  it  shall  “  be 
desolated  "  as  by  a  passing  scourge,  but  it  “  shall 
pass  over  into  that  state  ;  ”  it  shall  become  what  it 
nad  not  been,  and  this,  in  contrast  with  the  abid¬ 
ing  condition  of  God's  people.  Yet  when  Joel 
threatened  Egypt,  there  were  no  human  symptoms 
of  decay ;  the  instruments  of  its  successive  over¬ 
throws  were  as  yet  wild  hordes,  or  had  not  the 
beginnings  of  being.  Egypt  would  not  become 
barren  except  by  miracle.  Even  now  it  recovers 
whenever  water  is  applied.  Nothing  could  deso¬ 
late  Egypt  except  man’s  abiding  negligence  or  op¬ 
pression.  No  passing  storm  could  annihilate  a 
fertility  which  poured  in  upon  it  in  ever-renewing 
richness.  Egypt  is  alike  prolific  in  its  people,  and 
in  the  productions  of  the  earth.  Yet  with  these 
powers  implanted  in  nature  unimpaired,  the  pop¬ 
ulation  is  diminished,  the  land  half  desert.  Per¬ 
sians,  Macedonians,  Romans,  Greeks,  Arabs,  and 
Turks,  have  tried  their  hands  on  Egypt.  Strange 
that  selfishness  or  powerlessness  for  good  should 
have  rested  updn  all ;  strange  that  no  one  should 
have'  developed  its  inherent  powers.  One  long 
rosperity,  and  one  long  adversity.  One  scarcely 
roken  day,  and  one  troubled  night.  And  that 
doom  foretold  in  the  mid-day  of  its  prosperity  by 
these  three  words,  Egypt  shall  be  a  desolation  — 
Edom  a  desolate  wilderness.  Its  ancient  capital, 
and  its  rock-dwellings  long  unknown,  have  been 
within  the  last  forty  years,  again  revealed  to  na. 
The  land  is  almost  the  more  hopelessly  desolate, 
because  it  was  once  artificially  cultivated.  Edom 
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was  the  centre  of  the  intercourse  of  nations.  The 
hill-sides,  and  mountains,  once  covered  with  earth 
and  clothed  with  vineyards,  are  now  bare  rocks. 
Tet  the  traces  of  former  fertility  are  innumer¬ 
able:  every  spot  capable  of  sustaining  vegetable 
life  was  carefully  watered  and  cultivated.  The 
ancient  inhabitants  seem  to  have  left  no  acces¬ 
sible  place  untouched.  They  have  exhibited  equal 
art  .and  industry  in  eliciting  from  the  grand 
walls  of  their  marvelous  capital,  whatever  the 
combination  of  climate,  irrigation,  and  botanical 
skill  could  foster  in  the  scanty  soil  afforded  them. 
The  desolation  began  soon  after  the  captivity  of 
Judah,  and  Edom’s  malicious  joy  in  it.  In  Joel's 
time,  not  the  slightest  shadow  was  cast  on  her  fu¬ 
ture  No  human  eye  could  tell  that  she  would  be 
finally  desolate.  But  God  said  by  Joel,  “  Edom 
shall  be  a  desolate  wilderness,”  and  so  it  is !  — 
Ver.  21.  I  will  cleanse  her  Mood.  The  word  ren¬ 
dered  cleansed \  is  not  used  for  natural  cleansing, 
nor  is  the  image  taken  from  the  cleansing  of  the 
body.  The  word  signifies  only  to  pronounce  in¬ 
nocent,  or  to  free  from  guilt.  Nor  is  blood  used  of 
sinfulness  generally,  but  only  of  the  actual  guilt 
of  shedding  blood.  The  whole  then  cannot  be  an 
image  taken  from  the  cleansing  of  physical  defile¬ 
ment,  like  the  words  of  Ezck.  xvi.  9,  “  then  washed 
I  thee  with  water,”  etc.  Nor,  again,  can  it  mean 
the  forgiveness  of  sins  generally,  but  only  the  pro¬ 
nouncing  innocent  the  blood  which  had  been  shed. 
This  the  only  meaning  of  the  words,  falls  in  with 
the  mention  of  innocent  blood,  for  shedding  which, 
Egypt  and  Edom  had  been  condemned.  In  pun¬ 
ishing  the  shedding  of  it,  God  declared  the  blood 
innocent,  whose  shedding  He  punished.  —  F.] 


THEOLOGICAL. 

1.  Three  topics  are  discussed  in  this  chapter: 
the  enmity  of  the  “  nations  ”  against  Israel ;  the 
punishment  of  the  nations;  and  the  new  happi¬ 
ness  of  Israel. 

(1.)  The  enmity  of  the  nations  against  Israel. 
How  does  the  prophet  regard  this  1  Is  the  hos¬ 
tility  only  accidental,  exhibiting  itself  simply  in 
some  particular  acts  ?  Or  has  it  a  deeper  ground, 
namely,  in  the  antagonism  of  the  nations  as 
heathen  against  Israel  as  God’s  people,  or  the  an¬ 
tagonism  between  idolatry  and  the  worship  of  the 
true  God  ?  The  mere  words  of  the  prophet  would 
not  lead  os  to  suppose  that  he  regarded  it  in  the 
latter  light.  He  speaks  only  of  acts  of  pillage, 
carrying  away  captives,  shedding  of  blooa.  Nor 
must  we  interpret  ver.  5  as  if  the  acts  described 
were  directed  against  the  Temple  as  such;  nor 
are  they  the  necessary  and  exclusive  offspring  of 
heathenism  But  we  may  and  must  say  that  tnese 
acts  of  injury  appeared  to  be  the  outgrowth  of  the 
retigious  antagonism  between  the  Gentiles  and  Is¬ 
rael.  The  people  of  Israel  were  God's  people,  and 
enmity  against  the  former  was  in  fact  enmity 
against  God's  people,  and  God  himself.  That 
the  prophet  so  regards  it,  vers.  4;  5  plainly  show. 
This  hostility  of  the  Gentiles  or  nations,  though 
in  one  sense  accidental,  really  reflects  an  inward 
aad  profound  hatred.  Hence  the  geueral  expres¬ 
sion,  “all  ye  heathen,  or  Gentile,  although,  in 
point  of  fact,  Israel  had  been  injured  only  by 
some  of  them.  Thus  Israel  stands  on  one  side, 
and  all  the  heathen  or  Gentiles  on  the  other,  in 
the  attitude  of  antagonists.  What  one  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  does,  they  may  be  all  expected  to  do,  and  so 
may  be  held  responsible  for  it,  inasmuch  as  they 


constitute  one  whole.  Therefore,  if  Israel  is  to 
be  helped,  the  judgment  must  fall  on  the  whole 
heathen  world.  Finally,  the  prophet  nowhere  in¬ 
timates  that  the  Gentiles  should  be  employed  as 
God's  instruments  in  punishing  Israel  for  his  guilt 
The  Gentiles  alone  appear  as  the  guilty  ones. 

(2.)  The  punishment  of  the  nations  was  a  cer¬ 
tain  and  necessary  result  of  Israel's  position  as 
God’s  people.  They  had  scattered  them ;  they 
had  parted  their  land  ;  they  had  takcu  their  silver 
and  gold ;  in  a  word,  they  had  thus  taken  God’s 
property,  and  He  could  not  allow  this  to  go  un¬ 
punished.  He  must  stand  up  for  his  people  and 
destroy  their  enemies.  Though  Israel  is  the  agent 
in  inflicting,  yet  the  punishment  comes  really  from 
the  divine  hand.  Jehovah  assembles  the  nations, 

1  and,  in  the  contest  between  them  and  his  people, 
gives,  by  his  immediate  help,  the  victoiy  to  the  lat¬ 
ter.  Tliis  punishment  involves  the  destruction  of 
these  enemies.  The  menaces  relating  to  this  point 
m^y  seem  unduly  severe ;  but  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  the  guilt  of  these  nations  is  very  aggravated, 
going  far  beyond  the  ordinary  measure  of  enmity 
and  crime,  and  therefore,  according  to  the  joe  tcu - 
ionis,  the  retribution  should  be  proportionate. 
Credner’s  idea  that  Joel  here  abandons  himself  to 
the  feelings  of  unbridled  revenge,  is  wholly  ground¬ 
less.  Meier  justly  remarks  against  this  notion, 
that  no  prophet  ever  describes  these  bloody  con¬ 
flicts  as  simply  growing  out  of  human  revenge; 
they  ever  regard  them  as  signs  of  that  Higher 
Power  which  strikes  with  destruction  everything 
ungodly.  And  while  the  later  prophets  do  not 
speak  of  bloody  phenomena  such  as  are  here  de¬ 
scribed,  they  yet  plainlv  intimate,  that  before  the 
consummation  of  the  Messianic  age,  a  catastrophe 
involving  such  scenes  must  come,  as  a  transition 
epoch,  in  which  everything  unholy,  as  well  in  Is¬ 
rael  as  in  the  heathen  world,  will  be  destroyed. 
The  grand  object  on  which  all  depends,  and  which 
faith  accepts  as  certain,  is  the  complete  subju¬ 
gation  of  God’s  enemies,  and  the  complete  tri¬ 
umph  of  his  people.  The  pencil  that  paints  this 
picture  is,  indeed,  dipped  in  strong  colors,  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  energy  of  the  divine  powers  which 
shall  realize  it.  The  idea  set  forth  is  the  essential 


thing ;  the  expression  of  it  is,  of  course,  modified 
by  the  prophet’s  historical  relations,  and  the  char¬ 
acter  or  the  times  ip  which  lie  lived. 

(3.)  Israel’s  new  felicity.  Ainid  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  manifestations  of  divine  wrath  connected  with 
the  destruction  of  the  wicked,  Israel  is  protected 
and  realizes  anew  that  Jehovah  is  his  God.  His 
land  shall  no  more  be  seized  by  a  stranger,  and  its 
remarkable  fertility  will  be  a  proof  that  Jehovah 
is  dwelling  in  the  midst  of  it  The  latter  is  the 
main  things  in  the  promise,  the  productiveness  of 
the  land  being  simply  an  evidence  of  it.  Of  this 
the  fountain  issuing  forth  from  the  house  of  the 
Lord  is  a  symbol  and  a  pledge.  Here  the  promise 
goes  beyond  what  is  merely  physically  possible,  as 
do  also  some  features  of  the  judgment  of  the 
heathen  ;  from  which  it  is  plain  that  the  prophet’s 
mind  was  fixed,  not  so  much  on  the  literal  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  the  prediction,  as  upon  the  general  truth, 
that  Jehovah  will,  in  a  manner  eminent  and  un¬ 
equivocal,  own  Israel  as  his  people,  by  bestowing 
on  him  the  richest  blessings. 

2.  If  now  we  inquire  into  the  fulfillment  of  this 
prophecy,  objectively  considered,  we  shall  quickly 
discover,  that  things  took  at  first  quite  a  different 
shape  from  that  which  Joel  seems  to  have  sup 
posed  they  would.  He  sees  in  the  heathen  only 
,  the  enemies  of  God’s  people  who  are  to  be  pun- 
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Uhed,  and  ho  announces  their  certain  punishment 
on  account  of  their  many  acts  of  violence  against 
Israel.  The  later  prophets,  on  the  other  hand, 
charge  God's  own  people  with  their  sins,  and  pre¬ 
dict  judgments,  which  God  will  employ  the  heathen 
as  hi?  instruments  to  inflict,  and  which,  we  know, 
in  later  times  they  did.  But  there  is  no  evidence, 
i.  «.,  from  his  prophecy,  that  Joel  was  acquainted 
with  this  fact  of  the  future.  It  is  wholly  unwar¬ 
rantable  to  interpret  his  words  (ver.  1),  as  if  he 
had  foreseen  and  foretold  what  later  prophets  an¬ 
nounced,  namely,  the  Exile,  and  the  dispersion  by 
the  Romans,  without  giving  the  reason  for  either 
of  these  events.  He  does  not  think  it  possible  — 
so  far  as  his  prophecy  shows  —  that  a  divine  judg¬ 
ment  should  he  indicted  upon  Israel.  Both  the 
internal  (*. «.,  the  guiltiness  of  Israel  and  Judah) 
and  the  external  antecedent  conditions  of  such  a 
judgment  are  wanting.  He  knows  nothing  of 
those  secular  powers  which  brought  on  the  exile, 
or  at  least,  he  does  not  know  them  as  powers  with 
whom  Israel  is  to  come  into  conflict.  It  is  a  false 
view  of  the  nature  of  prophecy  to  suppose  that 
events  of  the  most  distant  future’ were  revealed  with 
equal  clearness  to  the  prophets  whose  experience, 
in  a  sort  of  intermediate  way,  corresponded  with,  or 
contradicted  that  future.  According  to  the  later 
prophets  the  glorious  state  of  Israel  is  reached, 
after  his  having  passed  through  an  intermediate 
condition  of  humiliation.  Joel  knows  nothing  of 
such  an  intermediate  condition.  He  represents 
the  felicity  of  Israel  as  resulting  not  simply  from 
the  truthfulness  of  God.  who  will  not  utterly  aban¬ 
don  even  his  unfaithful  people,  while  Hq  punishes 
them,  but  as  a  thing  which  they  might  at  any 
time  secure  by  penitential  confession  of  sins,  and 
calling  upon  the  Lord.  But  there  is  an  essential 
harmony  between  Joel  and  the  later  prophets. 
How  then  were  their  predictions  fulfilled  ?  The 
menaces  against  the  heathen  nations  mentioned 
have  been  remarkably  accomplished  by  actual  his¬ 
torical  events,  particularly  by  Alexander  the  Great 
and  his  successors.  But  we  must  look  for  a  larger 
And  fuller  accomplishment  of  the  prophecies  of  Joel. 
It  is  evident  that  he  had  in  his  mind  a  grand  con¬ 
summation,  since  he  connects  it  with  the  general 
outpouring  of  the  Spirit  and  the  announcement 
of  the  day  of  the  Lord.  He  sees  the  heathen  world 
utterly  overwhelmed,  while  Israel  enters  into  and 
holds  the  position  of  God’s  people.  The  period 
of  conflict  is  passed,  and  that  of  victory  and  peace 
has  come. 

Now  as  regards  the  fulfillment  of  these  proph¬ 
ecies,  we  might  repeat  the  remarks  already  made 
respecting  the  later  ones  of  Hosea.  For  Israel  as 
a  nation  that  glorious  time  had  not  yet  come ;  nor 
was  there  any  ground  for  the  immediate  expecta 
tion  of  it.  The  tenor  of  the  prophecy  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  it  applied  exclusively  to  Israel, 
because  in  Joel’s  time,  Israel  alone  was  God’s  peo¬ 
ple.  But  this  view,  which  makes  God’s  people  and 
Israel  as  a  nation  identical,  though  sauctioned  in 
a  certain  sense  by  the  Old  Covenant,  has  been 
clearly  set  aside  by  the  New  Covenant.  While 
then  the  Jewish  nation,  as  such,  has  no  ground  for 
expecting,  as  the  Chiliasts  maintain,  this  promised 
felicity,  it  is  nevertheless  certain  that  the  promise 
is  valid  for  the  people  of  God  as  typified  by  Israel. 
Its  fulfillment  is  to  be  looked  for  in  a  far  different 
and  more  glorious  way  than  the  prophet,  from  his 
stand-point,  anticipated.  [Whether  the  so-called 
Cbiliastic  theory  of  the  future  of  the  Jews  be  true 
or  not,  there  is  no  necessary  antagonism  between 
it  and  the  admission,  under  the  New  Covenant,  of 


the  Gentiles  to  the  spiritual  privileges  of  God’s 
people.  The  Jews  still  exist  as  a  distinct  people. 
Ana  Paul  certainly  seems  to  intimate  (Rom.  xi. 
25)  that  there  is  yet  a  glorious  future  for  Israel, 
which  shaU’be  realized  when  “  the  fullness  of  the 
Gentiles  be  come  in.”  —  F.]  The  new  Israel  lives 
in  the  hope  of  a  general  outpouring  of  the  Spirit, 
which  was  begun  at  Pentecost,  and  has  been  con¬ 
tinued  ever  since, — of  a  final,  complete  deliver¬ 
ance,  and  a  glorious  victory  over  all  its  enemies ; 
in  a  word,  of  a  felicity  and  salvation  which  shall 
be  a  proof  of  God’s  immediate  presence  in  the 
midst  of  it.  Whether  Joel  foresaw  all  this,  i.  a., 
understood  the  full  meaning  of  his  own  prediction, 
may  be  doubted ;  but,  in  the  sense  already  ex¬ 
plained,  we  can  appropriate  it  to  ourselves,  as  Keil 
remarks :  “  The  people  and  heritage  of  the  Lord 
is  not  only  the  Old  Testament  Israel  as  such,  but 
the  Church  of  God,  embracing  those  who  lived 
under  the  New  as  well  as  the  Old  Covenant.  On  it 
his  Spirit  is  poured  out.  Jehovah’s  judgment  of 
the  nations  for  injuries  dono  to  his  people  is  not 
simply  the  judgment  of  such  of  them,  e.  g.t  the 
Romans  and  others,  that  have  maltreated  the  Jews, 
but  the  final,  general  judgment  of  all  nations,  of 
all  the  enemies  of  the  Church  of  God.  It  is  this 
fundamental  truth,  this  glorious  hope  made  sure 
by  almost  the  oldest  of  the.  prophets,  which  the 
people  of  God,  from  the  beginning,  have  lifted  up 
as  a  standard.  And  hence  we  see  in  all  the  vic¬ 
tories  which  God  has  granted  to  his  people,  and  in 
all  the  judgments  inflicted  upon  the  heathen  neigh¬ 
bors  and  enemies  of  Israel,  a  fulfillment  of  this 
promise,  which  again  finds,  as  by  a  thousandfold 
refraction,  a  still  more  particular  fulfillment  in  all 
the  special  deliverances  of  his  children,  and  in  all 
their  experiences  of  his  protection.  So  Luther  is 
not  wrong  in  regarding  the  rich  blessings  promised 
to  Judah  as  identical  with  those  revealed  in  the 
Gospel,  and  through  it  bestowed  upon  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church.  As  God’s  heritage,  Zion  experienced 
from  the  first,  and  continues  to  experience,  the 
blessed  presence  and  the  grace  of  God.  Still,  the 
final,  and  complete  fulfillment  will  only  come  with 
the  consummation  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Parou- 
sia,  or  Second  Advent  of  the  Lord. 


HOMTLETICAL. 

Ver.  1.  When  I  shall  bring  again.  God  hath 
set  bounds  to  everything,  especially  to  the  suffer¬ 
ings  of  his  people.  He  determines  their  beginning, 
and  how  long  they  shall  endure.  Rejoice,  ye  faith¬ 
ful,  the  Lord  shall  bring  again  your  captivity.  He 
will  deliver  you  from  all  evil,  and  help  you  to  reach 
his  heavenly  kingdom. 

[Henry  :  Though  the  bondage  of  God’s  people 
may  be  grievous  and  very  long,  yet  it  shall  not  be 
everlasting.  There  is  a  day,  there  is  a  time,  fixed 
for  the  bringing  again  of  the  captivity  of  God’s  chil¬ 
dren,  for  the  redeeming  them  from  the  power  of  the 
grave.  —  F.  I 

Ver.  2.  /  wiU  gather  all  nations.  Though  wicked 
men  say  that  the  Lord  does  not  sec  them,  they  shall 
learn  by  experience  that  He  does,  in  the  time  when 
He  shall  judge  them.  Ye  proud  Gentiles,  who 
cease  not  to  afflict  the  little  flock  of  the  faithful, 
know  that  a  day  of  judgment  is  coming,  when  the 
Lord  will  avenge  the  blood  of  his  servants.  —  Whom 
they  have  scattered.  Those  who  are  unjustly  exiled 
should  leave  vengeance  in  the  hands  of  God  the 
righteous  judge.  Mark  that  all  divine  punishment, 
and  even  the  final  judgment  of  the  wicked  is  for 
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the  sake  of  the  godly.  Behold  how  God  takes  care 
of  his  people  1  Therefore,  be  of  good  courage ! 
Dost  thou  oelong  to  God’s  people  ?  Then  He  will 
take  care  of  thee,  though  He  may  seem  to  delay 
doing  so.  God’s  honor  will  not  permit  his  people 
to  perish,  and  their  enemies  to  triumph,  for  their 
enemies  are  his  enemies. 

[Posey  :  Will  plead  with  them.  God  maketh 
Himself  in  such  wise  a  party,  as  not  to  condemn 
those  uncon  vie  ted,  yet  the  pleading  has  a  separate 
awfulncssof  its  own.  God  impleads,  so  as  to  allow 
Himself  to  be  impleaded  and  answered ;  but  there 
is  no  answer.  He  will  set  forth  what  He  had  done, 
and  how  we  have  requited  Him.  And  we  are  with¬ 
out  excuse.  Our  memories  witness  against  us ; 
our  knowledge  acknowledges  his  justice  ;  our  con¬ 
science  convicts  us ;  all  unite  in  pronouncing  our¬ 
selves  ungrateful,  and  God  holy  and  just.  For  a 
sinner  to  see  himself  is  to  condemn  himself,  aud  in 
the  day  of  judgment  God  will  bring  before  each 
sinner  his  whole  self.  —  F.] 

Vers.  3-5.  They  have  cast  lots.  In  a  time  of  war 
terrible  crimes  are  very  common,  but  in  due  season 
God  will  punish  them.  —  What  have  ye  to  do  with 
ms.  The  true  Church  is  the  heavenly  Father’s 
daughter,  and  Christ’s  beloved  spouse.  Therefore 
he  who  persecutes  it,  is  persecuting  God  and  Christ. 
How  great  the  foolishness  of  sinners  who  want  to 
plead  with  and  defy  God!  O,  how  certainly  will 
their  defiance  of  Him  be  visited  on  their  own  head. 
Therefore  be  humble,  and  confess  thy  misdeeds,  if 
thou  wouldst  escape  divine  punishment. 

[Posey  :  Will  ye  render  me  a  recompense.  Men 
never  want  pleas  for  themselves.  Men  forget  their 
own  wrong-doings,  and  remember  their  sufferings. 
Men,  when  they  submit  not  to  God  chastening 
them,  hate  Him. 

Henry  :  My  silver.  Those  who  take  away  the 
estates  of  good  men  for  well-doing,  will  be  found 
guilty  of  sacrilege ;  they  take  God’s  silver  and 
gold.  It  is  no  new  thing  for  those  who  have  been 
very  civil  to  their  neighbors,  to  find  them  very  un¬ 
kind  and  unncighborly,  and  for  those  who  do  no 
injuries  to  suffer  many.  —  F.J 

Vers.  1-7.  The  raging  of  the  nations  and  their 
rulers  is  an  indication  of  that  fleshly  mind  which 
is  always  opposed  to  the  kingdom  of  God.  So  long 
as  the  nope  of  that  kingdom  was  confined  to  Israel, 
the  hatred  of  the  heathen  was  spent  on  Israel. 
When  that  kingdom  was  taken  from  Israel,  and 
given  to  the  “  little  flock,”  which  “  brought  forth 
the  fruit  of  it,”  that  hatred  was  simply  transferred. 
The  world  ever  has  sought  and  still  seeks  to  divide 
the  heritage  of  the  Lord,  and  to  bring  to  shame 
those  who  trust  in  his  word  of  promise.  But  when 
God  regathers  his  scattered  people  Israel,  and  re¬ 
establishes  down-trodden  Jerusalem,  He  will  also 
deliver  the  rest  of  his  elect,  and  fully  recompense 
them  for  the  sufferings  which  the  world  has  in¬ 
flicted  on  them. 

Ver.  9.  Prepare  war.  Peace  must  end  when 
we  are  called  on  to  combat  the  enemies  of  God. 
Then,  all  must  take  up  arms.  “  I  came  not  to 
send  peace,  but  a  sword.”  Through  conflict  to 
victory !  through  war  to  peace  1 

Ver.  10.  [Posey  :  Ploughshares  into  swords. 
Peace  within  with  God  flows  forth  in  peace  with 
man.  Where  there  is  not  rest  in  God,  all  is  unrest. 
And  so,  all  which  was  needful  for  life,  the  means  of 
subsistence,  care  of  health,  were  to  be  forgotten 
for  war.  —  F.] 

Vers.  11,  12.  Hasten  and  come.  Behold  how 
the  Lord  holds  the  godless  persecutors  of  his  Church 
in  derision  1  Let  them  do  what  they  like,  his  ven¬ 


geance  shall  finally  overtake  them.  If  God  be  for 
us,  who  can  be  against  us?  The  Lord  sits  as 
ruler,  and  is  ever  judging  nations  and  individuals. 
No  one  can  escape  his  judgment.  He  may  long 
seem  to  be  silent,  but  ever  and  anon  He  comes 
forth  with  his  judgments  now,  the  harbingers  of  the 
final  and  decisive  one. 

[Henry  :  Thy  mighty  ones.  When  God’s  cause 
is  to  be  pleaded,  either  by  the  law  or  by  the  sword, 
He  has  those  ready  who  will  plead  it  effectually  ; 
witnesses  ready  to'appear  for  Him  in  the  court  of 
judgment,  soldiers  ready  to  appear  for  Him  in  the 
field  of  battle.  —  F.J 

Ver.  13.  For  their  wickedness  is  or  eat.  When 
the  measure  of  men’s  sins  is  full,  then  execution 
comes.  The  judgments  of  God  are  then  no  longer 
delayed. 

Vers.  14-16.  The  day  qf  the  Lord  is  near.  Trem¬ 
ble  ye  godless,  for  the  day  is  near  when  the  Lord 
will  judge  you !  Behold,  the  lion  is  already  roar¬ 
ing  out  of  Zion  announcing  your  punishment. 
Should  not  that  voice,  which  shall  one  day  be 
heard  by  the  whole  earth,  arouse  you  to  repent¬ 
ance  ?  To  the  wicked,  God  is  a  roaring  lion,  but 
to  the  godly  a  strong  fortress. 

As  God  always  cared  for  and  defended  his  peculiar 
people  against  the  rage  of  their  enemies,  so  Christ 
now  protects  his  peculiar  pecfple,  Christians,  against 
the  violence  of  their  foes.  He  may  allow  them, 
for  a  time,  to  be  persecuted,  to  try  and  perfect  their 
faith  by  “  manifold  temptations,”  but,  in  the  end. 
He  will  destroy  their  enemies.  Examples  of  this 
hard  occurred  in  past  ages ;  but  a  greater  ruin 
awaits  them.  When  the  great  and  terrible  day  of 
the  Lord  comes,  He  will  gather  all  his  enemies 
into  the  valley  of  Jehoshapbat ;  He  will  bring  them 
before  his  tribunal,  and  plead  with  them  for  his 
heritage  and  people,  ana  will  return  upon  their 
own  heads  all  the  evils  they  have  inflicted  upon 
the  true  Christendom. 

[Henry  :  The  Lord  shall  roar.  The  judgment 
of  the  great  day  shall  make  the  ears  of  those  to 
tingle  who  continue  the  implacable  enemies  of  God. 

As  blessings  out  of  Zion  are  the  sweetest  blessings, 
and  enough  to  make  heaven  and  earth  sing,  so  ter¬ 
rors  out  of  Zion  are  the  sorest  terrors,  and  enough 
to  make  heaven  and  earth  shake.  —  The  saints  are 
the  Israel  of  God  ;  now  in  the  great  day  ( 1 1  Their 
longings  shall  be  satisfied.  The  Lord  will  be  the 
Hope  of  his  people.  As  He  always  was  the  Founder 
and  Foundation  of  their  hopes,  so  He  will  then  be 
the  Crown  of  their  hopes.  They  shall  arrive  at 
the  desired  haven ;  shall  put  to  shore  after  a  stormy 
voyage  ;  they  sjiall  go  to  be  forever  at  home  with 
God.  (2)  Their  happiness  shall  be  confirmed.  God 
will  be  in  that  day  the  Strength  of  the  children  of 
Israel ,  enabling  them  to  welcome  that  day,  and  to 
bear  up  under  the  weight  of  its  glories  and  joys. 

—  F.J 

Ver.  17.  Ye  shall  know.  8o  long  as  believers 
are  here  below,  sighing  under  the  burden  of  sin, 
and  not  seeing  the  means  of  deliverance,  they  are 
apt  to  think  that  God  has  abandoned  them. 

[Henry  :  The  knowledge  which  true  believers  . 
have  of  God  is  (1)  An 'appropriating  knowledge; 
they  know  that  He  is  the  Lord  their  God ,  yet  not 
theirs  only,  but  theirs  in  common  with  the  whole 
Church.  (2)  An  experimental  knowledge.  They 
shall  find  Him  their  Hope  and  Strength,  in  the 
worst  of  times.  Those  know  best  the  goodness  of 
God,  who  have  tasted  and  seen  it 

Pusey  :  God  Himself  joins  on  his  own  words 
to  those  of  the  prophet  Ye  shall  know  by  experi¬ 
ence,  by  sight,  face  to  face,  what  ye  now  believe, 
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tlmt  I  am  the  Lord  jour  God.  Your  God ,  your 
own,  as  much  as  if  possessed  by  none  besides,  fill¬ 
ing  all  with  gladness,  yet  fully  possessed  by  each. 

Ver.  18.  In  that  day.  Glorious  are  the  prom¬ 
ises  to  the  Church  of  the  New  Covenant,  but  they 
will  be  completely  fulfilled  only  in  a  blessed  eter¬ 
nity.  In  this  world  God  feeds  us,  comforts  us  with 
his  Word  and  sacraments,  consoles  us  with  mani¬ 
fold  blessings  in  Christ,  but  in  the  future  world, 
this  grace  will  be  far  more  superabundant.  —  By 
the  mountains  are  meant  the  kingdoms  of  this 
world,  which  shall  flow  With  the  wine  and  milk  of 
Christian  doctrine,  by  which  a  rich  measure  of 
spiritual  gifts  shall  be  imparted  to  men.  For  the 
Gospel  is  very  finely  compared  to  wine  as  well  as 
milk ;  to  wine,  since  it  is  administered  to  the  adult 
to  gladden  his  heart,  and  confirm  his  faith,  hope, 
and  love ;  to  milk,  as  it  is  also  administered  to 
children  in  Christ,  who,  as  new-born  babes,  desire 
the  sincere  milk  of  the  Word.  As  wine  comforts 
and  strengthens  man’s  heart,  so  the  Word  of  God 
preserves  and  increases  faith,  and  imparts  consola¬ 
tion  under  sufferings.  The  law  does  the  opposite, 
holy  and  just  though  it  be.  It  accuses  them,  and 
threatens  death ;  it  makes  them  faint-hearted  and 
despondent.  But  the  Gospel  banishes  fear,  by  re¬ 
vealing  a  Mediator,  the  Son  of  God,  and  filling 
the  soul  with  an  assurance  of  the  mercy  of  God. 
By  rivers  flowing  with  water ,  the  prophet  means 
the  wonderful  spread  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  rich 
firuit  it  will  produce.  As  dry  places  are  barren, 
and  well  watered  ones  fertile,  so  where  the  Gospel 
resounds,  the  richest  and  ripest  fruits  are  produced. 
The  Holy  Spirit  goes  with  it,  imparting  his  own 
divine  gifts. 

.  fPusKY  :  As  the  fountain  gushes  forth  from  the 
hill  or  mountain  side  in  one  ceaseless  flow,  dav 
and  night,  streaming  out  from  the  recesses  to  which 
the  waters  are  supplied  by  God  from  his  treasure- 
house  of  the  rain,  so  day  by  day,  in  sorrow  or  in 
joy,  in  prosperity  or  adversity,  God  pours  out  in 
the  Church,  and  m  the  souls  of  his  elect,  the  riches 
of  his  grace.  The  love  of  God  shall  stream  through 
every  heart ;  each  shall  be  full  according  to  its 
capacity,  and  none  the  less  full,  because  a  larger 
tide  pours  through  others.  All  the  powers,  capaci¬ 
ties,  senses,  speech  of  the  saints  wno  confess  God 
shall  flow  with  a  perennial  stream  of  joy,  thanks¬ 
giving,  and  jubilee,  as  of  all  pleasure  and  bliss.  — 

Ver.  19.  Shed  innocent  blood.  How  highly  does 
the  Lord  esteem  the  death,  the  blood  of  the  faith- 


heavenly  Jerusalem.  O,  the  depth  of  the  riches, 
of  the  wisdom,  and  of  the  knowledge  of  God  1 
Of  the  riches  of  grace,  since  God,  in  spite  of  the 
unbelief  and  disobedience  of  his  people,  has  not 
forgotten  them,  nor  abrogated  his  covenant.  Of 
the  wisdom,  which  turns  so  many  hindrances  into 
the  means  of  helping  forward  his  own  purposes. 
Of  the  knowledge  which  has  foreseen  and  with 
absolute  certainty  has  predicted  all  these  things. 
Learn  from  Israel,  the  courageous  trust  thou 
mayest  have  in  the  mercy  of  God,  even  though 
thou  shouldst  lie  beneath  his  heavy  hand,  as  long 
as  Jerusalem  has  lain  in  her  ruins.  Learn  that  the 
wisdom  of  God  can  never  fail,  nor  be  at  fault,  and 
yield  thyself  ii^all  circumstances  to  his  wise  guid¬ 
ance.  When  something  happens  to  thee  unexpect¬ 
edly,  and  destroys  some  hope  which  you  may  nave 
fondly  cherished,  call  to  mind  and  consider  the 
truth’  that  “  known  unto  God  are  all  his  works 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world.’4 

[Henry  :  It  is  promised  that  the  Church  shall 
be  very  happy.  Three  things  are  here  promised  it. 

1.  Purity.  That  is  put  last  here  as  a  reason  for 
the  rest  (ver.  21 ).  But  we  may  consider  it  first  as 
the  ground  and  foundation  of  the  rest.  I  will 
cleanse ,  etc. 

2.  Plenty  (ver.  18).  That  is  put  first  because  it 
speaks  the  reverse  of  the  judgment  threatened  in 
tne  foregoing  chapters.  The  streams  of  this  plenty 
overflow  ana  enrich  the  land. 

3.  Perpetuity.  This  crowns  all  the  rest.  As  one 
generation  of  professing  Christians  passes  away, 
another  shall  come,  in  whom  the  throne  of  Christ 
shall  endure  forever. 

'Robinson  :  The  last  days  are  at  hand,  when 
the  wicked  shall  be  driven  away  in  their  wicked¬ 
ness,  and  a  fiery  deluge  of  wrath  shall  overwhelm 
the  earth,  but  they  who  love  the  Lord  shall  be 
removed,  as  Lot,  to  a  mountain  of  safety,  and  like 
Noah,  be  hidden  in  an  ark  of  salvation,  until  the  des¬ 
olation  and  the  tyranny  be  overpassed.  Wherefore, 
dear  Christian  brethren,  lift  up  your  hearts,  and 
long  for  his  coming,  for  you  snail  be  his  in  that 
day  when  He  makes  up  his  jewels. 

Jesus,  thy  Church  with  longing  eyes 
For  thy  expected  coming  waits  : 

When  will  the  promised  light  arise, 

And  glory  gleam  from  Zion's  gates  T 

Teach  us  in  watchfulness  and  prayer 
To  wait  for  the  appointed  hour ; 

And  fit  us  by  thy  grace  to  share 

The  triumphs  of  thy  conquering  power.  —  F.] 


ful ! 

[Henry:  The  innocent  blood  of  God’s  people 
is  very  precious  to  Him,  and  not  a  drop  shall  be 
shed,  but  it  shall  be  reckoned  for.  — F.] 

Vers.  20,  21.  Judah  shall  dwell  forever.  The 
Church  of  the  New  Covenant  is  imperishable,  for 
it  shall  be  transplanted  from  time  into  eternity. 
Blessed  Zion  1  in  which  the  Lord  dwells  with  his 
Word,  and  the  gifts  of  his  Spirit,  and  which  He 
quickens  by  his  converting  and  sanctifying  power. 
Let  us  make  here  for  ourselves  tabernacles,  and 
serve  this  great  King  of  hearts  in  the  obedience  of 
faith,  so  that  we  may  at  last  be  transferred  to  the 


Prayer  suggested  by  the  whole  Chapter. 
—  Great  Saviour !  we  thank  Thee  that  Thou  wilt 
one  day  judge  the  enemies  of  Thy  Church,  and  wilt 
recompense  their  persecutions  and  abominations 
on  their  own  heads.  Grant  that  their  further 
wicked  designs  may  not  injure  Thy  Zion.  Arise 
and  punish  them  ;  deliver  Thy  faithful  ones,  and 
be  their  refuge  and  fortress  amid  tjie  judgments 
which  shall  overtake  the  world  of  the  ungodly. 
Adorn  Thy  Zion  with  the  rich  gifts  of  Thy  Spirit, 
that  it  may  be  holy  before  Thee,  and  ever  overflow 
with  spiritual  blessings.  Amen. 
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THE  PROPHET  AMOS 


INTRODUCTION. 


5  1.  The  Personal  Relations  of  Amos . 


Of  these  we  know  more  than  we  do  in  the  case  of  Hosea  and  of  Joel,  and  that,  not  merely 
from  the  superscription,  the  originality  of  which  needs  yet  to  be  established,  but  also  from 
the  prophet’s  own  words  (chap.  vii.  10-15).  First  of  all  occurs  the  name,  DiD^.  It  may 
be  mentioned  in  passing  that  the  fathers,  ignorant  of  Hebrew,  confounded  this  name  with 
that  of  the  father  of  Isaiah,  and  supposed  the  two  persons  to  be  one  and  the  same ;  but 
Jerome  denied  the  assertion.  The  meaning  of  the  name  is  uncertain,  perhaps  =  Bearer ,  or 
Heavy.  His  home  was  certainly,  according  to  ch.  vii.  10  Of.,  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  He 
labored  indeed  in  Ephraim,  but  this  was  considered  strange  by  Amaziah,  who  reproved  it  as 
an  insolent  undertaking  and  bade  him  escape  to  Judah,  so  that  manifestly,  he  did  not  reside 
in  Bethel  nor  anywhere  in  Israel.  The  superscription  puts  his  residence  in  Tekoa,  a  town 
in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  often  mentioned  elsewhere  in  the  Old  Testament  (2  Sam.  xiv.  2 ;  2 
Chron.  xi.  6,  xx.  20 ;  Jer.  vL  1 ;  also  1  Mac.  ix.  33),  and  said  by  Jerome  to  be  some  miles 
south  of  Bethlehem,  where  its  ruins  are  still  preserved  in  the  modern  name  of  Tekua. 

Here,  according  to  ch.  vii.  14,  Amos  was  a  'HfTQ,  which  naturally,  according  to  its  deri¬ 
vation,  means  herdman.  But  the  15th  verse  states  that  Jehovah  took  him  from  following 
Tl&n,  and  this  word  signifies  sheep  and  goats  in  distinction  from  neat-cattle,  so  that  the 
term  herdman  must  be  considered  as  used  in  a  wide  sense  and  including  a  shepherd’s  office. 
This  is  confirmed  by  the  account  of  Tekoa  given  by  Jerome,  who  knew  the  holy  land  from 
personal  observation,  and  whose  statements  in  his  preface  to  our  prophet,  are  therefore  not 
to  be  regarded  as  mere  inferences  from  this  passage.  He  says  that  the  country  was  sandy 
and  barren,  and  therefore  full  of  shepherds  who  made  amends  for  its  failure  to  yield  crops  by 
the  number  of  their  flocks.  That  there  were  many  shepherds  in  the  place  is  indicated  by 
the  title,  in  its  saying  that  Amos  was  “  among  the  3V of  Tekoa  ”  (yipJTO  meaning,  per¬ 
haps,  those  who  had  gone  out  from  Tekoa  to  more  distant  pastures).  The  term  occurs 
besides  this  place  only  in  2  Kings  iii.  4,  where  it  is  applied  to  the  Moabitish  king,  Meshah, 
who  in  this  capacity  paid  to  the  king  of  Israel  a  yearly  tribute  of  1 00,000  lambs,  and  as  many 
rams.  Accordingly  it  signifies  a  sheep-master.  We  may  therefore  regard  Amos  as  an 
owner  of  flocks,  but  by  no  means  as  a  wealthy  sheep-owner.  This  is  determined  by  what  he 
says  of  himself  (ch.  vii  14,  16),  according  to  which  he  was  a  shepherd,  and  took  care  of 
the  sheep,  even  if  they  were  his  own.  But  this  phrase  “  among  the  shepherds  of  Tekoah," 
may  refer  merely  to  his  residence,  and  so  indicate  his  employment  while  he  was  living 
among  these  persons.  He  further  calls  himself  dVo,  one  who  cultivated  syca¬ 

mores  for  his  support.  This  tree  by  its  sweet  fruit  (Pliny,  N.  H.f  xiii.  14,  calls  it  prcedulcis) 
which  it  bears  abundantly,  afforded  to  a  shepherd  living  in  the  open  country  a  nutriment 
both  ample  and  easily  provided.  So  that  Amos  had  a  competent  support,  although  he  was 
not  rich.  Accordingly,  in  ch.  vii.  12,  etc.,  he  rejects  the  summons  to  go  to  Judah  and  eat 
his  bread  there,  on  the  ground  that  he  did  not  prophesy  for  bread  but  had  a  competency  of 
bis  own,  implying  also  perhaps  that  as  a  shepherd  he  was  satisfied  with  simple  fare. 

Here  now  as  he  abode  among  his  flocks  the  call  of  the  Lord  reached  him  to  prophesy  con¬ 
cerning  IsraeL  For  he  says  expressly  that  he  was  neither  a  prophet  nor  a  prophet’s  son, 
i.  en  a  pupil  of  the  prophets,  which  excludes  any  thought  of  a  school  in  which  he  had  pr* 
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pared  himself  for  the  work,  or  even  that  he  had  assumed  it  as  a  calling.  In  obedience  to  the 
summons  he  repaired  to  Bethel,  the  chief  seat  of  the  idol  worship,  in  order  to  announce  to 
the  careless  people  the  divine  judgment.  There  the  priest  Amaziah  sought  to  drive  him 
away,  as  a  seditious  .person.  But  he  b6ldly  resisted,  and  made  his  threatening  still  more 
severe.  It  is  not  stated  whether  he  then  went  away  or  whether  he  continued  his  prophetic 
function.  All  that  we  further  know  of  him  is  that  his  discourses  were  reduced  to  writing. 
Later  traditions  of  his  martyrdom  have  no  historical  value. 

$  2.  The  Age  of  the  Prophet. 

% 

This  in  substance  is  well  settled.  For  the  book  itself  names  Jeroboam  (II.)  as  the  king 
under  whom  Amos  prophesied  in  Bethel.  This  king  ascended  the  throne  in  the  fifteenth  of  the 
twenty-nine  years’  reign  of  Amaziah,  king  of  Judah ;  and  reigned  forty-one  years.  He  was 
therefore  fourteen  years  contemporary  with  Amaziah,  and  twenty-seven  years  with  his  suc¬ 
cessor  Uzziah.  The  title  puts  Amos  in  the  last  two  thirds  of  Jeroboam’s  reign,  since  it 
represents  him  as  prophesying  in  the  days  of  Jeroboam  and  Uzziah,  i.  e.,  while  they  were 
contemporary;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  statement  in  ch.  ix.  12  that  “the  remnant  of 
Edom  should  be  possessed,”  indicating  that  the  Edomite  capital,  Selah,  had  already  been  con¬ 
quered,  which  took  place  under  Uzziah’s  father  Amaziah  (2  Kings  xiv.  7).  The  time  of  the 
prophet’s  activity  cannot  be  more  closely  defined  within  these  twenty-seven  years ;  only  it  is 
certain  that  it  did  not  extend  over  the  whole  period,  but  was  confined  to  a  certain  occasion. 
The  title  indicates  this  by  the  note  —  “  two  years  before  the  earthquake.”  This  would  give 
us  the  precise  date,  if  only  we  knew  the  time  of  the  earthquake ;  but  this  not  being  the  case, 
we  gain  nothing  by  the  statement  It  only  confirms  the  view  that  Amos  prophesied  in  the 
reign  of  Uzziah,  for  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  earthquake  was  the  same  with 
the  one  mentioned  in  Zechariah  xiv.  5,  which  is  there  said  to  have  occurred  under  Uzziah. 
(As  to  the  object  of  this  note,  see  below,  ch.  i.  1.) 

Amos  was  somewhat  earlier  than  Hosea,  but  still  the  latter  was  his  contemporary,  and 
carried  on  his  work  (undoubtedly  using  his  materials,  see  below)  of  announcing  judgment 
upon  Ephraim,  in  a  still  more  threatening  manner  and  with  a  clearer  indication  that  As¬ 
syria  was  to  be  the  instrument  of  this  judgment.  On  the  other  hand,  Amos  was  younger 
than  Joel,  whose  writings  were  known  to  him  when  he  composed  his  own,  since  he  expressly 
refers  to  them,  adopting  Joel’s  words  in  his  commencement  (ch.  i.  2),  and  leaning  upon  them 
in  the  promise  with  which  he  concludes  (ch.  ix.  13). 

The  period  of  Amos’s  ministry  was  one  of  great  external  prosperity  for  the  kingdom  of 
Israel.  Under  Jeroboam  II.  it  stood  at  the  zenith  of  its  power.  Compare  the  picture  of  the 
rich  who  seek  only  the  increase  of  their  wealth  and  luxury,  and  feel  so  entirely  secure. 
Certainly,  as  this  picture  directly  shows,  there  was  under  this  outward  pomp  and  prosperity 
a  deep  moral  decay  which  stood  in  close  connection  with  the  apostasy  from  pure  religion. 
In  Judah  the  case  was  different,  but  even  there  matters  had  become  worse  since  the  time  of 
Joel.  For  Amos  openly  complains  of  a  contempt  of  God’s  law  and  an  inclination  to  idolatry,, 
of  which  we  find  no  trace  in  Joel.  Israel,  however,  had  sunk  deep  in  corruption,  yet  no  one 
either  perceived  or  was  willing  to  learn  of  any  danger,  all  were  in  careless  security.  No  po¬ 
litical  signs  indicated  any  danger  from  a  foreign  foe.  The  Assyrians,  indeed,  attracted  atten¬ 
tion,  but  there  was  no  probability  that  they  would  endanger  the  kingdom.  It  was  too  strong 
for  that  And  as  to  the  danger  resulting  from  inward  moral  decay,  that  was  not  appre¬ 
hended,  because  men  either  disbelieved  in  a  retributive,  sin-avenging  righteousness,  or  else 
excluded  the  thought  of  it  from  their  minds.  At  this  time  the  simple  shepherd  of  Tekoa  was 
sent  into  the  kingdom  of  Israel  to  announce  to  it,  and  especially  to  the  house  of  Jeroboam, 
God’s  judgment  and  their  own  downfall,  as  he  says,  ch.  vii.  15.  Any  one  who  had  a  living 
faith  in  God  and  therefore  in  a  divine  retribution,  tnight  well  conclude  from  a  glance  at  the 
defection  from  a  true  faith  and  worship  and  the  prevailing  moral  corruption,  that  such  a 
people  and  kingdom  were  on  the  downward  road  and  would  fare  ilL  But  it  was  a  long  step 
from  this  to  the  pqblic  announcement  of  a  certain  overthrow  by  a  foreign  conqueror.  Just 
this  is  found  in  Amos ;  he  does  not  indeed  name  the  foe,  but  no  one  can  mistake  who  is 
meant.  Thus  he  showed  himself  possessed  of  a  special  revelation  from  God,  as  he  expressly 
said  in  ch.  vii.  15.  Although  no  one  thought  particularly  of  Assyria,  for  which  reason  he 
does  not  name  it,  still  he  already  saw  in  that  kingdom  the  instrument  of  God’s  vengeance 
and  so  declared. 
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§  3.  The  Book  of  the  Prophet . 


Under  the  name  of  this  prophet  we  have  a  prophetic  writing  in  nine  chapters,  contain¬ 
ing  chiefly  threatenings  against  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  to  which,  on  account  of  its  prevail¬ 
ing  grievous  sins,  it  announces  a  grievous  infliction,  even  overthrow  by  a  hostile  nation. 
Still  the  book  is  not  limited  to  threatenings  against  Israel,  but  at  least  begins  with  threats 
upon  the  surrounding  heathen,  and  then,  like  a  genuine  prophetic  book,  concludes  with 
the  promise  of  a  new  deliverance  for  Israel  and  a  splendid  prosperity  under  the  house  of 
David. 

Entering  more  into  detail,  we  are  to  consider  — 

1.  The  first  and  second  chapters  as  a  sort  of  introduction  to  the  particular  subject. 

The  second  verse  of  chap.  i.  repeats  a  menace  contained  in  Joel  iv.  16,  and  then  the  nar 
tions  around  Israel  are  taken  up  in  order,  first  the  heathen,  Damascus  (i.  3-5),  Philistia 
(6-8),  Tyre  (3-10),  Edom  (11,  12),  Ammon  (18-15),  Moab  (ii.  1-3),  and  then  Judah  (4-5), 
against  each  of  which  the  divine  wrath  is  announced  in  short,  similar  sentences,  even  “for 
three  transgressions  and  for  four,”  and  is  executed  by  “  kindling  a  fire  ”  in  their  capitals. 
Then  the  threatening  turns  to  Israel,  at  first  in  the  same  phrase  as  before,  but  soon  at  greater 
length.  There  is  a  fuller  detail  of  the  prevailing  sins,  oppression  of  the  poor,  and  lascivious 
luxury,  together  with  a  gross  contempt  for  God’s  favors  toward  them  as  his  people  (6-12) ; 
and  a  fuller  announcement  of  punishment,  namely,  complete  subjugation  under  an  invading 
foe  (13-16).  It  is  thus  evident  that  the  previous  denunciations  were  intended  only  to  pave 
the  way  for  this  one,  and  that  Israel  was  especially  aimed  at,  for  which  reason  the  prophet 
dwells  on  their  case.  Still  the  threatening  is  here  only  introduced,  and  the  judgment  is 
declared  merely  in  general  terms ;  the  form  of  its  fulfillment  can  only  be  conjectured. 

2.  The  special  charges  and  threats  follow  in  chaps,  iii.-vi.  This  division  contains  four 
discourses,  —  the  first  three  of  which  begin  with  a  “  Hear  this  word  ”  —  in  which  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Israel,  especially  the  great  men,  on  account  of  the  prevailing  sins,  are  threatened 
with  a  divine  judgment  in  the  shape  of  the  destruction  of  palaces  and  sanctuaries,  the  over¬ 
throw  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  carrying  away  of  the  people,  unless  by  seeking  the  Lord 
they  seize  the  only  hope  of  deliverance. 

(a.)  In  chap.  iii.  the  chief  thought  is  manifestly  that  there  should  be  no  doubt  about  the 
coming  of  the  judgment,  since  the  prophet  who  bore  Jehovah’s  commission  could  not  speak 
in  vain. 

(b.)  Chap.  iv.  bases  the  assurance  of  punishment  on  the  fact  that  all  previous  visitations 
of  God  had  been  to  no  purpose-,  since  repentance  had  not  ensued.  The  judgment  therefore 
must  come. 

(c.)  In  chap.  v.  we  hear  the  outcry  at  approaching  calamity,  intermingled  with  calls  to 
seek  the  Lord  and  love  the  good,  as  the  only  means  of  escape.  It  concludes  with  a  woe 
pronounced  upon  those  who  desire  the  day  of  the  Lord,  which  yet  for  them  must  be  a  day 
of  terror,  since  all  idolatry  is  an  abomination  to  him.  Then  is  added  in  — 

(d.)  Chap,  vi.,  a  woe  upon  those  who  on  the  contrary  fancy  the  day  of  the  Lord  to  be  far 
off  and  therefore  persevere  in  their  frivolity  until  the  judgment  overtakes  them  by  means 
of  a  people  whom  the  Lord  will  raise  up. 

After  these  discourses  about  punishment  comes  a  new  division,  — 

3.  Chaps,  vii.-ix.,  in  which  the  prophet  recounts  certain  visions  in  which  he  has  seen  the 
fate  of  Israel,  interspersed  with  historical  details  and  threats  of  punishment,  but  at  last 
passing  into  the  promise  of  a  new  deliverance  and  prosperity  for  Israel. 

(a).  Chap.  vii.  First,  the  prophet  has  two  visions  of  punishment  by  Locusts  and  by  Fire, 
which,  however,  are  averted  at  his  intercession.  So  much  the  more  does  the  third  vision,  of 
the  Plumb-line,  show  the  downfall  of  the  kingdom,  and  especially  of  the  house  of  Jeroboam 
to  be  irreversible  (1-9).  The  result  of  this  announcement  is  that  the  priest  Amaziah  com¬ 
plains  of  Amos  to  the  king  and  proposes  his  banishment.  But  Amos  boldly  meets  him, 
affirms  the  divine  call  under  which  he  was  acting,  and  utters  a  still  sharper  threat,  aimed 
especially  at  the  priest. 

(b.)  Chap.  viii.  A  fourth  vision  represents  the  ripeness  of  the  people  for  judgment 
under  the  image  of  a  basket  of  ripe  fruit.  Then  the  prophet  commences  with  “  Hear  this  ” 
(as  in  chaps,  iii.,  iv.,  v.),  a  denunciation  of  the  sins  of  the  higher  classes,  who  are  threat¬ 
ened  with  the  sore  grief  of  a  famine  of' hearing  the  word  of  the  Lord. 
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(c.)  In  a  fifth  vision  the  prophet  sees  under  the  image  of  an  overthrow  of  the  temple  (at 
Bethel)  which  buries  all  in  its  ruins,  the  utter  ruin  of  the  kingdom  by  a  divine  judgment 
which  none  can  escape ;  since  God  is  almighty  and  Israel  is  not  a  whit  better  than  the 
heathen  (i.  7).  Yet  God  will  not  destroy  it  entirely,  but  sift  it  by  destroying  all  the  sinners 
at  ease,  and  then  ra  se  again  David's  fallen  tent  to  a  new  glory.  Thus  the  book  concludes 
with  the  promise  of  a  new  deliverance  under  the  house  of  David,  when  Israel  will  be  richly 
blessed,  and  made  as  great  and  powerful  as  ever  before,  and  never  again  be  driven  out  of 
the  land. 

That  the  book  whose  contents  are  thus  outlined  forms  one  complete  whole,  can  scarcely 
be  disputed.  But  to  press  the  inquiry  closer,  it  is  at  once  evident  that  chaps,  i.  and  ii.  are 
intimately  connected,  and  in  like  manuer  chaps,  iii.-vi.  belong  together.  But  that  the  latter 
division  concurs  with  the  former  to  make  one  whole  is  equally  clear.  A  menace  of  judg¬ 
ment  upon  Israel  could  not  possibly  be  satisfied  with  what  is  said  in  ii.  13-16,  for  in  that 
case  there  would  be  no  definiteness  and  certainty  as  to  what  Israel  was  to  expect.  The 
further  statements  in  the  following  discourses  are  a  matter  of  necessity.  Moreover,  a  com¬ 
parison  of  ii.  6-8  with  iii.  9,  10,  v.  7,  11,  vi.  4,  shows  a  striking  similarity  between  the  sins 
censured  in  both  cases.  The  unity  of  the  first  six  chapters  is  then  established.  As  to  chaps. 

vii. -ix.,  no  argument  is  needed  to  show  their  mutual  coherence.  But  the  question  arises, 
whether  they  did  not  originally  form  an  independent  whole  which  a  subsequent  editor  ap¬ 
pended  to  the  foregoing,  or  conversely  made  the  foregoing  a  preface  to  it.  There  is  much 
to  favor  its  independent  character.  It  differs  from  what  precedes,  both  in  matter  as  con¬ 
taining  visions,  and  in  form,  as  the  prophet  speaks  in  the  first  person.  Notwithstanding,  its 
close  connection  —  at  least  in  the  state  in  which  we  now  have  it — with  chaps,  i.— vi.,  is 
unquestionable.  The  chief  eyidence  of  this  seems  to  me  to  lie  in  chap.  viii.  4  seq. ;  which 
bears  an  unmistakable  relation  to  what  is  already  found  in  chaps.  iii.-vi.  The  reproof  is 
the  same  in  both.  Compare  the  introductory  words  “  Hear  ye  ;  ”  the  censure  of  6ins  in  viii. 
4,  ere.,  with  ch.  ii.  6,  etc,  and  ch.  v.  11,  12;  and  also,  the  announcement  of  judgment  in 

viii.  10  with  ch.  v.  15.  So  close  is  the  correspondence  that  one  might  be  tempted  to  think 
that  the  latter  passages  were  a  subsequent  insertion,  which  of  course  would  destroy  the  ar¬ 
gument  for  the  original  coherence  of  the  whole.  But  we  can  hardly  assume  this  theory  of 
insertion  by  an  editor,  simply  because  the  words,  viii.  4,  etc.,  are  somewhat  abrupt  and  do 
not  seem  to  be  exactly  in  their  place.  If  an  alteration  were  made,  we  should  suppose  they 
would  have  been  taken  away  from  their  present  place  and  joined  to  the  foregoing  passages, 
to  which  they  seem  more  suited.  Here  applies  the  critical  canon  that  the  more  difficult 
reading  is  to  be  preferred.  But  then  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  conclusion,  (ix.  11,  etc.,) 
undeniably  reechoes  the  conclusion  of  Joel,  and  still  more  does  ch.  i.  2  connect  itself  with 
Joel.  This  fact  shows  beyond  mistake  that  our  book  in  its  present  state  originated  from  one 
hand,  and  farther,  since  its  beginning  and  its  end  are  original,  integral  elements  proceeding 
from  the  author  himself,  that  we  must  consider  the  book  as  a  complete  whole,  as  certainly 
so  prepared  by  its  author. 

If  this  be  so,  it  follows  that  the  prophet  Amos,  who  in  chap.  vii.  speaks  of  himself  in  the 
first  person,  is  necessarily  the  composer  not  merely  of  the  account  of  these  visions,  but  also 
of  the  whole  book.  If  at  first  we  understood  from  the  superscription  that  the  substance  of 
these  utterances  proceeded  from  Amos,  much  more  must  we  suppose  that  they  were  reduced 
to  writing  and  united  with  the  foregoing  books  by  him ;  and  we  must  consider  the  super¬ 
scription  as  prefixed  to  this,  as  it  undoubtedly  will,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  considered. 
That  he  who  in  ch.  vii.  says  “  I  ”  is  no  other  than  Amos,  is  plain  from  verse  10,  etc.,  where 
he  is  so  called,  but  that  he  is  here  spoken  of  in  the  third  person  is  no  evidence  that  he  is 
not  the  author.  Of  the  portions  marked  with  the  “  I,"  both  preceding  and  following,  he  is 
certainly  such,  but  we  need  not  for  that  reason  consider  the  intervening  passage  vii.  10-1 7 
as  inserted  by  another;  for  Hosea,  in  the  beginning  of  his  prophecy,  in  the  portion  (chap. 
L  2)  which  undoubtedly  is  his  own,  also  speaks  of  himself  in  the  third  person.  Besides, 
the  transition  to  the  third  person  here  is  altogether  simple  and  natural,  since  he  was  repeat¬ 
ing  what  Amaziah  charged  against  him.  And  having  thus  spoken,  he  continues  in  the  same 
manner  in  the  12th  and  13th  verses.  Moreover,  since  the  subject  relates  to  the  personal 
experiences  of  the  prophet,  there  is  the  less  reason  for  considering  it  another’s  interpolation 
in  a  writing  the  rest  of  which  was  composed  by  Amos.  No,  it  is  Amos  alone  who  relates 
what  befell  him  in  his  prophesying,  and  then  speaks  of  his  origin  and  his  mission,  and  after¬ 
wards  utters  a  new  menace  against  Amaziah.  And  this  is  not  added  as  a  mere  matter  of 
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history,  but  the  account  of  the  occurrence  with  Amaziah  bears  so  directly  upon  this  speech 
to  him  that  it  is  perfectly  plain  that  the  author  of  the  one  is  the  author  of  the  other,  t. 
that  the  prophet  himself)  and  no  one  else,  has  produced  the  whole.  In  favor  of  Amos’s  au¬ 
thorship  is  die  style,  in  which  are  manifold  reminiscences  of  a  pastoral  life.  (See  below.) 
In  the  first  instance,  this  proves  only  that  the  separate  discourses  came  from  Amos,  but  not 
that  he  composed  the  whole.  But  since  after  what  has  been  said  the  theory  of  its  compila¬ 
tion  by  a  third  person  is  inadmissible,  the  argument  for  Amos  as  the  author  is  gready 
strengthened  by  these  peculiarities  of  language.  Besides,  we  could  not  properly  speak  of 
u  Discourses  of  Amos  ”  which  another  person  has  collected  together,  but  the  book  in  its 
present  form  is  to  be  considered  as  an  original  composition  of  its  author,  based  upon  the 
u  discourses  ”  he  had  delivered  orally. 

This  leads  to  the  question  concerning  the  precise  origin  of  the  book,  —  which  is  not  an¬ 
swered  by  determining  that  it  is  a  consistent  whole  and  was  the  work  of  Amos.  For  here, 
more  than  in  the  other  prophets,  do  we  need  to  understand  the  relation  of  the  book  to  the 
public,  oral  activity  of  the  prophet. 

A  public  and  therefore  oral  announcement  of  prophecies  against  Israel  is  expressly  ascribed 
to  Amos.  Just  for  this  purpose  he  who  was  originally  a  herdsman  came  forth  as  a  prophet. 
The  question  is.  What  were  those  oral  prophecies,  and  how  were  they  related  to  our  book  ? 
Ewald  and  Baur  assume  that  chaps,  vii.— ix.  10,  contain  what  was  originally  said  at  Bethel, 
and  that  the  first  part,  chaps.  i.-vi.  and  the  Messianic  conclusion,  are  only  a  written  state¬ 
ment,  devised  by  Amos  after  his  return  from  Bethel  to  Judah,  in  order  to  make  his  utter¬ 
ances  effective  for  a  wider  circle.  This  view  is  quite  plausible  :  for  thus  is  most  easily  ex¬ 
plained  the  difference  in  form  between  the  first  part  and  the  second,  and  also,  the  singular, 
interruption  of  the  prophecies  by  a  historical  narration,  ch.  vii.  10,  etc.  One  is  inclined^) 
besides,  to  think  that  the  herdsman  of  Tekoah  first  received  in  tho  form  of  visions  the  divine* 
revelation  and  the  command,  “  Go,  prophesy  to  my  people  Israel  ”  (vii.  15)  ;  and  thak  that 
longer  discourses  are  an  afterthought  belonging  to  the  written  statement.  But  event-tifcaa 
we  shall  see,  there  is  some  weight  in  the  latter  consideration,  still  we  cannot  accept*  the- 
entire  view  as  correct.  The  report  of  the  three  visions  in  chap,  vii.,  ‘of  which  two  contained 
the  prophet’s  intercession  and  a  consequent  respite  of  judgment,  and  only  the  third  was  a 
pure  menace,  could  not  possibly  have  provoked  the  interference  of  Amazialv  .against  the 
prophet.  He  speaks  of  “all  his  words”  which  the  land  is  not  able  to  bear*  and  gives  a. 
summary  of  them  in  the  11th  verse.  But  manifestly  he  here  states  only  the  point  to  which 
the  words  of  Amos  in  verse  9  seemed  to  him  to  tedd,  and  which  in  his  view  peeved  that  he 
was  aiming  at  a  conspiracy.  But  the  language  of  the  priest  presupposes  tluU.  the*  prophet 
had  spoken  much  more  than  the  single  menace  contained  in  the  third  vision**  Or  ijj&y  we 
assume  that,  even  if  these  visions  contain  all  that  was  then  said  in  Bethel,,  hfe  had.  yet  for¬ 
merly  declared  there  the  other  visions  recorded  in  chaps,  viii.  and  ix.,  before  .Amaziah  came 
forward  against  him  ?  His  coming  forward  wuuld  then  be  accounted  for*  But — -a*.  Baur 
himself  rightly  emphasizes,  though  to  prove  the  opposite  —  it  is  not  consistent  to. regard*  as 
supposititious  the  passage  which  now  contains  the  historical  narrative  (verse.  I  ft  ffv),  because 
it  is  not  conceivable  that  it  should  have  been  interpolated  here,  where  at  fispt  it  seems,  to 
make  confusion,  unless  it  had  originally  belonged  just  to  this  place.  This  being  so,  “*all,  the 
words  which  the  land  was  not  able  to  bear  ”  must  be  found  in  the  preceding  chapters.  And 
there  is  the  less  objection  to  this,  since  among  the  discourses  certainly  made  in  Bethel*  theca 
is  one  (ch.  viii.  4  If.)  which,  as  was  before  said,  is  closely  related  tew  the  discourses  ia  thp 
first  part. 

As  there  are  no  external  grounds  for  limiting  the  discourses  at  Bethel  to.  chap,  vii.,  so. 
there  are  no  internal  reasons.  For  there  is  here  merely  a  threatening  of  punishment,  but 
no  mention  of  sin  as  the  cause  of  the  judgment,  except  ch.  viii.  4-6r  and  stilL  less  any  call  to* 
repentance,  founded  either  upon  God’s  mercies  to  Israel,  especially  the  divine  call  of  the  na-. 
tifon,  or  upon  earlier  warnings  and  visitations.  Yet  without  this  we  cannot  conceive  of  a 
prophetic  menace  of  punishment.  Even  had  the  prophet  begun  with  pure  threatening,  yet 
this  must  afterwards  at  least  have  been  accompanied  with  explanations  and  reasons  ;  hiut,  as 
has  been  said,  these  are  almost  entirely  wanting  in  ch.  vii.  ff.  But  they  occur  in  the  first 
part,  and  therefore  the  threatening  visions  in  the  second  part  oertainly  presuppose  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  former.  Moreover,  I  think  the  traces  of  oral  speech  in  the  discourses  of  the  first 
part  can  hardly  be  mistaken ;  e.  g ,  in  ch.  iv.  the  mention  of  former  visitations  and  their  in- 
effieacy  —  “  yet  have  ye  not  returned  unto  me ;  ”  or  in  ch.  v.,  the  warnings :  “  Seek  the 
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Lord ;  ”  or  the  reproach  of  empty  formal  worship,  ver.  21,  etc.  The  references  to  Joel  also, 
•  e.  g.y  ch.  v.  18,  may  well  have  belonged  to  the  oral  utterances.  On  the  other  hand,  we  nat¬ 
urally  do  not  find  in  our  book,  Amos's  oral  addresses  either  in  substance  or  form  as  they 
were  originally  delivered.  It  was  only  the  essential  portion  which  he  reduced  to  writing, 
and  the  form  manifestly  belongs  to  the  prophecy  only  as  written.  It  is  vain  therefore  to 
attempt  now  to  distinguish  the  particular  portions  that  were  spoken.  They  are  merged  in 
a  new  composition  prepared  in  a  free  independent  manner.  But  while  they  furnish  the  prin¬ 
cipal  points  treated,  manifestly  it  is  to  the  written  statement  that  we  owe  the  introduction 
in  chaps,  i.  and  ii.,  so  far  at  least  as  foreign  nations  are  concerned,  therefore  as  far  as  ii.  5,  and 
in  like  manner  the  concluding  promise  of  a  new  deliverance  in  ix.  11. 

The  threatenings  in  ch.  i.  against  other  nations  pave  the  way  to  the  chief  theme,  the  an¬ 
nouncements  of  wrath  against  Israel.  And  then  again  these  announcements  to  Israel  pave 
the  way  to  the  promise  of  a  new  gracious  visitation  by  which  God  will  show  that  Israel  is 
still  his  people. 

This  leads  us  to  consider  the  aim  and  motive  of  the  preparation  of  our  book.  Its  funda¬ 
mental  thought,  the  appearance  of  Amos  at  Bethel  with  his  testimony  against  Israel,  does 
not  explain  why  it  was  written.  It  furnished  indeed  the  chief  materials,  but  had  the  writ¬ 
ing  intended  only  to  preserve  these  from  being  lost,  it  would  have  simply  reproduced  them 
in  a  somewhat  free  form ;  but  it  had  also  another  aim  of  its  own,  and  to  reach  this  availed 
itself  of  the  oral  utterances  without  confining  itself  to  them.  The  appearance  of  Amos  as 
a  prophet  of  wrath  to  Israel  is  sufficiently  explained  by  the  commission,  “  Go,  prophecy 
to  ray  people,  Israel,”  but  not  his  appearance  as  the  author  of  our  book.  To  understand 
this  we  must  fix  our  eyes  upon  the  portions  not  belonging  to  his  personal  ministry,  —  the  in¬ 
troduction  and  conclusion,  and  especially  the  references  to  Joel's  writings.  Since  Amos 
begins  his  book  with  the  menace  announced  by  Joel  in  iv.  16,  and  concludes  it  with  a  prom¬ 
ise  like  that  of  Joel  in  iv.  18,  his  whole  prophecy,  as  it  were,  falls  between  these  two  verses 
and  is  framed  out  of  Joel's  menace  and  Joel's  promise.  Joel,  as  we  have  before  shown, 
knew  only  of  a  divine  judgment  upon  the  heathen  in  the  Lord's  day  for  the  deliverance  and 
exaltation  of  Judah,  for 'when  he  afterwards  saw  the  latter  threatened  with  a  judgment,  he 
also  saw  it  averted  by  repentance.  This  writing  of  Joel  was  widely  diffused.  But  grad¬ 
ually  its  terms  came  to  be  perverted,  and  its  promise  of  salvation  was  made  a  pretext  for 
careless  security  (see  ver.  18,  where  the  day  of  the  Lord  is  regarded  as  necessarily  a  day 
of  salvation  for  Israel).  Even  among  those  who  highly  prized  the  prophets,  the  non-arrival 
of  the  threatened  day  of  the  Lord  with  Its  judgment  upon  the  heathen,  and  consequently 
the  non-arrival  of  the  glorious  salvation  for  Israel  after  that  judgment,  might  awaken  a 
mistrust  of  the  prophetic  declarations,  and  even  indifference  and  unbelief  (cf.  Baur,  pp.  61, 
113).  Therefore  Amos  now  confirms  Joel’s  prophecy  and  at  the  same  time  extends  it  in 
accordance  with  the  altered  circumstances.  Both  Joel's  threatening  and  his  promise  remain 
true,  but  no  longer  so  separated  that  the  former  applies  only  to  the  heathen,  and  the  latter 
to  Israel  because  of  their  repentance.  The  threatening  remains  true  against  Israel's  foes, 
the  heathen,  nay,  in  chaps,  i.,  ii.  5  is  executed,  cf.  “  I  will  not  turn  it  away ;  ”  but  certaiuly 
this  is  no  longer  the  prominent  feature.  Judah  itself  has  become  guilty,  is  filled  with  idol¬ 
atry,  and  is  therefore  threatened  with  a  divine  judgment.  Especially  in  the  kingdom  of 
Israel,  to  which  Joel  does  not  allude,  has  sinful  corruption  reached  so  high  a  point  that  the 
herdsman  of  Tekoah  is  expressly  commissioned  to  announce  God's  wrath  to  this  large  divis¬ 
ion  of  the  covenant  people.  So  little  justification  had  Israel  for  their  carnal  confidence  in 
their  divine  vocation  upon  the  ground  of  Joel's  prediction  of  a  judgment  upon  their  foes, 
so  far  was  his  threatening  of  the  Lord's  day  of  judgment  from  passing  away,  that  it  would 
certainly 'come  to  pass,  only  in  a  broader  range  and  still  more  incisively,  since  the  Lord 
would  enter  into  judgment  with  his  degenerate  people,  —  which  even  Joel  had,  according  to 
chaps,  i.  and  ii.,  considered  not  improbable,  and  even  had  feared  for  Judah,  although  the  de¬ 
generacy  there  was  not  so  great  as  in  Israel,  but  now  thought  that  it  was  averted  by  serious 
repentance.  But  as  Joel’s  threatening  remains  true,  so  also  does  his  promise  for  Israel, 
especially  for  Judah,  only  it  is  brought  about  by  a  judgment  upon  Israel,  sq  far  as  it  had 
departed  from  God's  ways,  and  therefore  had  become  the  sinful  kingdom  of  Israel,  —  a  judg¬ 
ment  by  which  “  a  chastisement  but  at  the  same  time  a  purification  is  introduced.”  The 
judgment  is  like  a  storm  which  overwhelms  and  desolates,  but  at  the  same  time  purifies, 
and  therefore  carries  a  blessing  in  its  bosom  by  making  room  for  the  clearer  light  of  the  sun. 
Perhaps  it  is  in  reference  to  this  that  Amos  begins  with  the  words  of  Joel  iv.  16,  where  the 
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Lord's  coining  forth  to  judge  is  represented  under  the  figure  of  a  tempest,  a  violent  convul¬ 
sion  of  nature. 

Here  may  be  quoted  the  manner  in  which  Schlier  (Minor  Prophets ,  p.  70)  strikingly  pre¬ 
sents  the  contents  of  our  book  from  this  point  of  view :  “  This  little  book  is  wonderfully 
arranged.  With  a  single  word  Joel  rouses  Amos ;  it  is  as  it  were  the  text  of  his  whole 
prophecy,  the  substance  of  all  his  utterances ;  and  what  he  declared  was  the  thundering 
voice  of  God's  judgment  upon  his  people.  A  frightful  storm  comes  down  on  Israel ;  we  see 
the  lightnings  flashing  hither  and  thither  from  one  people  to  another  till  at  last  the  gloomy 
storm-clouds  stand  over  Israel  and  discharge  themselves  upon  their  guilty  heads.  But  finally 
after  fearful  bursts,  the  tempest  passes  away,  and  the  pure  blue  heaven  comes  out  over  the 
people  of  God.  This  is  the  sum  of  our  prophecy.  We  see  a  storm  issuing  from  the  Lord 
with  all  his  terrors,  but  also  with  all  his  blessing,  in  which  it  at  last  terminates.  What 
Amos  as  a  herdsman  had  heard  and  seen  in  the  open  country  with  his  herds,  he  as  a  prophet 
brings  before  our  spiritual  vision  with  marvelous  fidelity." 

We  have  sought  to  deduce  the  aim  of  the  prophecy  from  the  express  references  to  Joel. 

But  perhaps  we  have  an  indication  of  its  outward  motive  in  the  note  of  time  with  which  the 
title  concludes  —  u  two  years  before  the  earthquake."  If  these  words  came  from  Amos  him¬ 
self  (see  on  ch.  i.  1),  they  inform  us  at  once  of  the  time  of  the  composition,  namely,  aftei 
the  earthquake,  and  also  of  the  time  of  the  public  delivery  of  the  prophecies,  namely,  two 
years  before  that  event ;  thus  showing  that  they  were  distinct  from  each  other.  But  the 
presumption  is  natural  that  these  words  indicate  not  only  the  period  but  the  motive  of  the 
composition,  namely,  the  occurrence  of  the  violent  earthquake.  That  event  announced  a 
sore  judgment  from  God.  And  just  as  the  plague  of  the  locusts  induced  Joel  to  sound  his 
call  to  repentance,  since  he  regarded  it  as  the  beginning  of  the  day  of  the  Lord,  so  this 
earthquake  led  Amos  —  not,  indeed,  to  his  predictions  of  wrath,  for  these  had  occurred  be¬ 
fore  —  but  to  record  them  at  length.  For  he  had  in  his  oral  utterances  announced  a  heaving 
of  the  earth  as  an  expression  of  God’s  wrath ;  and  now  the  earth  did  heave.  What  then 
was  more  natural  than  that  he  should  see  in  this  a  confirmation  of  his  threat,  a  token  of  its 
fulfillment ;  and  regard  the  occasion  as  an  appropriate  one  for  addressing  His  contemporaries 
in  writing,  as  he  had  before  done  orally,  in  a  somewhat  enlarged  form,  especially  by  the 
introduction  and  the  conclusion,  and  with  a  reference  to  Joel  for  the  reasons  already  men¬ 
tioned?  We  may  even  find  an  external  reason  for  the  close  connection  with  Joel  iv.  16  in 
this  earthquake,  since  it  would  appear  to  Amos  as  an  outward  confirmation  of  Joel’s  proph¬ 
ecy,  and  he  could  have  said  to  his  contemporaries  :  You  hear  the  fulfillment  of  Joel's  words, 
how  God  who  dwells  in  Zion  “  roars  and  utters  his  voice  ”  —  for  the  earthquake  must  have 
been  accompanied  with  a  tempest.  God  himself  having  thus  spoken  on  behalf  of  his  prophet, 
so  much  the  more  should  a  second  prophet  deem  it  his  duty  and  his  right,  to  confirm  in  the 
enlarged  and  completed  form  before  mentioned,  his  predecessor’s  prophecies  already  diffused 
among  his  contemporaries,  but  partly  misapplied  and  partly  discredited ;  and  in  order  to  this 
end,  to  record  and  publish  his  own  discourses. 

From  what  has  been  said,  the  significance  of  our  prophet  plainly  appears.  Of  fundamen¬ 
tal  importance  here  is  Joel’s  work,  by  its  precise  and  sharp  apportionment  of  punishment 
and  deliverance  —  the  former  to  Israel’s  foes,  the  latter  to  Israel  as  God’s  chosen  people. 
The  final  result  is  imperishable  salvation  and  glory  for  God’s  people,  and  overthrow  and 
destruction  for  his  foes,  the  world.  But  while  this  ultimate  issue  is  held  fast,  it  is  endeav¬ 
ored  to  show  to  God’s  people  God’s  seriousness,  and  to  set  clearly  in  the  light  the  distinction 
between  the  true  and  die  degenerate  members  of  the  people,  especially  to  give  a  death-blow 
to  th$  false  and  wicked  boasting  in  the  prerogatives  of  a  divine  vocation,  while  there  was 
a  total  failure  of  the  character  belonging  to  that  vocation,  in  short,  to  an  arbitrary  appro¬ 
priation  of  the  divine  grace.  This  step  in  advance  is  taken  by  Amos  when  he  turns  the 
avenging  sword  of  the  Spirit  against  Israel  itself,  and  declares  that  it,  just  so  far  as  it  resem¬ 
bles  the  Heathen  in  conduct,  is  in  like  manner  exposed  to  the  divine  judgment.  Still  he 
holds  high  the  banner  of  hope.  The  judgment  is  one  of  purification.  As  true  as  it  is,  on 
the  one  hand,  that  Israel  will  not  be  spared,  so  true  is  it,  on  the  other,  that  Israel  will  not 
be  destroyed  —  that  Jehovah  still  has  purposes  of  mercy  for  this  nation,  who  are  and  will 
remain  his  people. 

Thus  we  find  in  Amos  the  prophetic  theme  made  more  profound  and  incisive.  It  cuts 
Israel  to  the  quick,  and  so  strikes  the  note  which  succeeding  prophets  carry  on,  first,  his 
younger  contemporary,  Hosea,  who  with  all  the  weight  of  prophetic  earnestness  and  with  a 
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glance  taking  in  at  once  the  entire  condition  of  the  people,  announces  God’s  judgment  on 
the  kingdom  as  upon  an  unfaithful  adulterous  wife.  And  as  in  Amos,  and  still  more  in 
Hosea,  the  judgment  does  not  spare  Judah,  so  Micah  and  Isaiah  go  farther  and  mention 
Judah  as  especially  exposed  to  it.  But  so  much  the  more  fully  do  they  set  forth  the  salva¬ 
tion  which  God  has  prepared  and  devised  for  his  people.  He  remains  faithful,  his  love  ia 
unchangeable ;  and  ever  clearer  and  more  certain  stands  before  their  eyes  the  form  of  the 
Messiah,  in  whom  God’s  love  and  faithfulness  find  their  concrete  expression. 

The  influence  of  the  book  of  Amos  upon  the  course  of  prophecy  is  shown  by  the  use 
made  of  him,  especially  by  Hosea.  Compare  Hos.  viii.  14  with  Am.  ii.  5  (i.  4,  7,  10,  12,  14, 
ii.  2) ;  Hos.  xii.  10  with  Amos  ii.  10 ;  Hos.  xii.  8  with  Am.  viii.  5  ;  Hos.  ix.  8  with  Am.  vii. 
17.  The  later  prophets,  especially  Jeremiah,  show  a  considerable  dependence  upon  Amos: 
compare  Jer.  xlix.  27  with  Am.  i.  4 ;  xlix.  3  with  i.  1,  15  (xlvi.  6  with  iL  14)  ;  xlviii.  24  with 
i.  12,  ii.  2 ;  xlix.  13,  20-22  with  i.  12  ;  farther,  xxv.  30  with  i.  2  ;  xxxi.  35  with  iv.  13,  v.  8, 
xliv.  2  with  ix.  4,  8.  But  particularly  in  his  prophecies  upon  foreign  lands  does  Amos 
appear  the  forerunner  of  the  later  prophets. 

As  to  the  style  of  our  prophet,  Jerome  indeed  calls  him  “  rude  in  speech  but  not  in  knowl¬ 
edge,”  not,  however,  as  a  reproach,  but  in  allusion  to  2  Cor.  xi.  6,  in  order  to  show,  as 
Baur  says,  that  while  as  a  herdsman  he  was  not  acquainted  with  the  formal  rules  of  rhetoric, 
the  inward  force  of  his  mind  made  good  the  lack  of  outward  dexterity.  Compare  Augustine 
(De  Doct.  Chr.y  iv.  7),  “  For  these  things  were  not  composed  by  human  industry,  but  were 
poured  forth  by  the  divine  mind  both  wisely  and  eloquently,  wisdom  not  aiming  at  eloquence, 
but  eloquence  not  departing  from  wisdom.”  And  Lowth  {De  Sac .  Poesi  Heb.)  justly  remarks 
upon  the  assertion  that  Amos  is  rude,  ineloquent,  and  unadorned,  44  Far  otherwise  1  Let  any 
fair  judge  read  his  writings*  thinking  not  who  wrote  them,  but  what  he  wrote,  and  he  will 
deem  our  shepherd  to  be  in  nowise  behind  the  very  chiefest  prophets ;  in  the  loftiness  of  his 
thoughts  and  the  magnificence  of  his  spirit  almost  equal  to  the  highest,  and  in  splendor  of 
diction  and  elegance  of  composition  scarcely  inferior  to  any.”  Yes,  his  style  is  such  that 
although  we  emphasize  the  agency  of  the  illuminating  Spirit  of  God,  still  on  the  other  hand 
we  must  allow  to  the  prophet  no  small  degree  of  natural  culture,  without,  however,  thinking 
of  a  learned  education.  It  was  rather  a  cultivation  originated  by  conversance  with  the  Law 
and  with  the  holy  books,  and  fostered  by  religious  instruction  and  a  religious  mind,  such  as 
would  befit  a  man  of  the  people  to  whom  by  all  means  applies  the  saying,  It  is  the  heart 
that  makes  eloquent.  We  do  not  refer  here  to  the  sharp,  piercing  seriousness  of  Amos,  for 
this  belongs  more  to  the  substance  than  the  form  of  a  prophet.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
may  point  to  the  soaring  elevation  of  the  speech,  e .  g .,  in  the  delineations  of  God,  ch.  iv.  13, 
v.  8,  ix.  5,  6 ;  to  the  peculiarly  bold  and  vivid  diction,  stroke  upon  stroke,  in  describing  the 
judgments,  chaps,  i.  and  ii.,  or  in  the  complaints  in  ch.  iv.  on  account  of  the  failure  to  repent. 
But  as  Amos  has  an  intuitive  power  of  individualizing  his  conceptions  which  often  imparts 
a  poetical  coloring  to  his  speech,  so  his  style  hovers  between  prose  and  poetry,  and  forms  a 
peculiar  kind  of  prophetic  utterance.  See  ii.  6-8, 13  ;  iii.  3  ;  v.  16,  vi.  8,  4  ;  ix.  2,  18.  Herein 
the  diction  is  little  distinguished  by  depth  of  thought,  but  so  much  the  more  does  it  display 
a  transparent  clearness  which  in  many  cases  is  increased  by  the  symmetry  of  the  arrange¬ 
ment,  as  in  the  entire  introduction,  and  again  in  the  fourth  chapter,  and  in  the  visions. 
Observe  also  the  commencement  of  each  of  the  three  discourses,  chaps,  iii.,  iv.,  and*  v.,  with 
the  phrase  44  Hear  ye,”  and  the  twofold  44  Woe,”  in  chaps,  v.  18  and  vL  1,  by  which  the  larger 
divisions  are  denoted. 

When  in  conclusion  we  emphasize  the  imagery  of  the  book,  this  leads  to  a  more  general 
observation.  In  the  view  of  what  has  been  said,  one  might  doubt  the  composition  of  this 
work  by  a  mere  shepherd,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  is  very  noticeable  how  reminiscences 
of  a  shepherd-life  everywhere  appear.  Justly  has  Ewald  remarked  ( Proph .,  i.  117)  :  44  The 
simple  circle  of  country  life  has  entirely  filled  his  imagination  ;  nowhere  else  among  the 
prophets  do  wc  find  rustic  images  given  with  such  originality  and  vividness  and  inexhausti¬ 
ble  abundance.  Not  merely  do  the  numerous  comparisons  and  particular  images,  but  also  the 
minutest  lines  of  the  conceptions  and  the  expression  exhibit  the  peculiar  experience  and 
intuition  of  this  prophet.”  Of  detailed  instances  Baur  in  his  Commentary  gives  the  fullest 
collection  ;  of  these  we  cite  only  a  portion.  Amos  refers  almost  all  things  to  the  sphere  of 
a  countryman.  Chaps,  iv.  6-9  ;  v.  16 ;  iii.  15  ;  v.  1 1  (country-seats  of  the  great)  ;  ii.  8 ;  iv.  9 ; 
v.  11,  17 ;  vi.  6,  ix.  14  (vineyards).  His  images  also  are  taken  from  the  experiences  of 
country  life.  Chaps,  ix.  13  ;  i.  2  ;  iv.  13  ;  v.  8,  18,  viii.  9  (an  eclipse  of  the  sun  is  to  a  shep- 
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herd  a  natural  image)  ;  ii.  9,  IS ;  iii.  4,  5,  8 ;  v.  19  ;  viii.  13  ;  iii.  12;  ix.  5 ;  vi.  12.  As  a 
plain  shepherd,  Amos  particularly  dislikes  the  dissoluteness  of  luxurious  cities  (chaps,  ii.  6  ; 
iii.  10;  iv.  1 ;  v.  10;  vi.  4),  especially  when  it  is  based  upon  usurious  dealings  in  grain  to 
oppress  the  poor  (ch.  viii.  8,  comp,  with  vi.  7).  Since  the  contemplation  of  the  starry  heav¬ 
ens  belongs  characteristically  to  a  shepherd  living  in  the  open  air,  Amos  prefers  to  represent 
God’s  majesty  and  power  by  his  mighty  workings  in  nature.  Chaps,  iv.  13 ;  v.  8  ;  viii.  9  ; 
ix.  5. 

A  peculiar  mode  of  writing  many  words  may  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  author 
“  came  not  from  Jerusalem,  the  centre  of  the  culture  of  the  time  ”  (Ewald),  e.  g .,  for 

(ii.  13),  nSTip  for  2OT  (vi.  8),  Dtt?'Q  for  DDS2  or  fettna  (v.  11),  for 

(vi.  10),  pnttT  for  pTO*'  (vii.  16).  [Pusey  says,  The  like  variations  to  these  instances  in 
Amos  are  also  found  in  other  words  in  the  Bible.  On  the  whole  we  may  suspect  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  softer  pronunciation  in  the  south  of  Judaea,  where  Amos  lived ;  but  the  only  safe 
inference  is,  the  extreme  care  with  which  the  words  have  been  handed  down  to  us,  just  as 
the  Prophet  wrote  and  spoke  them.”] 

[The  influence  of  the  shepherd-life  of  Amos  appears  most  in  the  sublimest  part  of  his 
prophecy,  his  descriptions  of  the  mighty  workings  of  God.  With  those  awful  and  sudden 
changes  in  nature,  by  which  what  to  the  idolaters  was  an  object  of  worship  was  suddenly 
overcast  and  the  day  made  dark  with  night,  his  shepherd-life  had  made  him  familiar.  The 
starry  heavens  had  often  witnessed  the  silent  intercourse  of  his  soul  with  God.  In  the  calf, 
the  idolaters  of  Ephraim  worshipped  “  nature.”  Amos  then  delights  in  exhibiting  to  them 
his  God,  whom  they  too  believed  that  they  worshipped  as  the  creator  of  “  nature,”  wielding 
and  changing  it  at  his  will.  All  nature  too  should  be  obedient  to  its  maker  in  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  the  ungodly,  nor  should  anything  hide  from  Him  (viii.  8,  ix.  2,  3,  5).  The  shep¬ 
herd  life  would  also  make  the  prophet  familiar  with  the  perils  from  wild  beasts  which  we 
know  of  as  facts  in  David's  youth.  The  images  drawn  from  them  were  probably  reminis¬ 
cences  of  what  he  had  seen  or  met  with . The  religious  life  of  Amos  amid  the  scenes 

of  nature,  accustomed  him  as  well  as  David,  to  express  his  thoughts  in  words  taken  from  the 
great  picture-book  of  nature,  which  as  being  also  written  by  the  hand  of  God,  so  wonderfully 
expresses  the  things  of  God-  When  his  prophet's  life  brought  him  among  other  scenes  of 
cultivated  nature,  his  soul  so  practiced  in  reading  the  relations  of  the  physical  to  the  moral 
world,  took  the  language  of  his  parables  alike  from  what  he  saw  or  what  he  remembered. 
He  was  what  we  call  “  a  child  of  nature,”  endued  with  power  and  wisdom  by  his  God.  It 
is  a  mistake  to  attribute  to  him  any  inferiority  even  of  outward  style,  in  consequence  of  his 
shepherd  life.  Even  a  heathen  has  said,  “  words  readily  follow  thought ;  ”  much  more  when 
thoughts  and  words  are  poured  into  the  soul  together  by  God  the  Holy  Ghost.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  scarcely  any  prophet  is  more  glowing  in  his  style,  or  combines  more  wonderfully  the 
natural  and  moral  world,  the  omnipotence  and  omniscience  of  God  (iv.  13).  What  is  more 
poetic  than  the  summons  to  the  heathen  enemies  of  Israel  to  people  the  heights  about  Samaria 
and  behold  its  sins  (iii.  9)  ?  What  more  graphic  than  that  picture  of  utter  despair  which 
dared  not  name  the  name  of  God  (vi.  9,  10)  ?  What  bolder  than  the  summons  to  Israel  to 
come,  if  they  willed,  at  once  to  sin  and  to  atone  for  their  sin  (iv.  4)  ?  What  more  striking 
in  power  than  the  sudden  turn  (iii.  2),  “  You  only  have  I  known  ;  therefore  I  will  punish 
you  for  all  your  iniquities;”  or  the  sudden  summons  (iv.  12),  “  Because  I  will  do  this  unto 
thee  (the  silence  as  to  what  the  this  is,  is  more  thrilling  than  words),  prepare  to  meet  thy 
God,  O  Israel  ?  ”  Or  what  more  pathetic  than  the  close  of  the  picture  of  the  luxurious 
rich,  when  having  said  how  they  heaped  luxuries  one  upon  another,  he  ends  with  what  they 
did  not  do ;  “  they  are  not  grieved  for  the  afflictions  of  Joseph  ?  ”  —  Pusey.] 


§  5.  Literature . 

Besides  the  works  referring  to  the  Prophets  in  general,  chiefly  the  Minor  Prophets,  El. 
Schadsei,  Comm,  in  Amos  Prophetam .  Argent.,  1588.  Joa.  Gerhardi,  Adnot.  in  Proph . 
Amos  et  Jonam ,  etc.,  Jense,  1663  and  1676.  Amos  Propheta  expositus ,  etc.,  cura  Jo.  Ch. 
Harenbergii.  Ludg.  Batav.,  1763.  Amos ,  translated  and  explained ,  by  J.  G.  M.  Dahl,  Got¬ 
tingen,  1795.  Amos,  translated  and  explained ,  by  K.  M.  Justi,  Leipzig,  1799.  Amos ,  trans¬ 
lated  and  explained ,  by  J.  Sam.  Vater,  Halle,  1810.  The  Prophet  Amos  explained ,  by  Fr. 

G.  Baur,  Giessen,  1847.  [Horsley,  Notes ,  in  Bib .  Crit.,  ii.  391.] 
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Fob  Practical  Exposition.  —  Among  earlier  writers,  The  Severe  Preacher  of  Repent¬ 
ance  and  Prophet  Amos ,  in  Sermons  of  P.  Lauren  tius,  Superint.  in  Dresden,  Leipz.,  1604. 
Among  the  later,  J.  Diedrich,  The  Prophets  ( Daniel ,  Hosea,  Joel )  Amos ,  briejly  explained, 
etc.,  Leipzig,  1861.  * 

•#*  The  additions  made  by  the  translator  are  in  some  instanoes  marked  with  the  letter  C.t  bat  for  the  most  part  are 
simply  inclosed  in  square  brackets.  Justice  to  Dr.  8chmoller  requires  that  this  statement  should  be  made.  —  C. 
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CHAPTERS  L,  n. 

The  Superscription  (ch.  L  1). 

1  The  words  of  Amos  (who  was  among  the  shepherds  of  Tekoa),  which  he  saw 
concerning  Israel,  in  the  days  of  Uzziah  king  of  Judah,  and  in  the  days  of  Jero¬ 
boam  the  son  of  Joash  king  of  Israel,  two  years  before  the  earthquake. 

And  he  said :  — 


I.  The  Divine  Judgment  is  announced  first  against  the  Countries  lying  around  Is¬ 
rael,  then  against  the  Kingdom  of  Judah ,  hut  at  last  remains  standing  over  the 
Kingdom  of  Israel  (chaps,  i.  2-ii.  16). 

2  Jehovah  roars  out  of  Zion, 

And  out  of  Jerusalem  he  utters  his  voice 
Then  the  pastures  of  the  shepherds  wither 
And  the  head  of  Carmel  is  dried  up. 

(а)  Damascus  (vers.  3-5^ 

3  Thus  saith  Jehovah, 

For  three  transgressions  of  Damascus 
And  for  four  —  I  will  not  reverse  it  — 

Because  they  threshed  Gilead  with  iron  rollers, 

4  I  will  send  fire  into  the  house  of  Hazael, 

And  it  shall  devour  the  palaces  of  Ben-hadad. 

5  And  I  will  shatter  the  bolt  of  Damascus, 

And  cut  off  the  inhabitant  from  the  vale  of  Aven, 

And  the  sceptre-holder  out  of  Beth-Eden  ; 

And  the  people  of  Syria  shall  go  into  captivity  to  Kir,  saith  Jehovah. 

(б)  Gaza  (vers.  6-8). 

6  Thus  saith  Jehovah, 

For  three  transgressions  of  Gaza, 

And  for  four —  I  will  not  reverse  it — 

Because  they  carried  away  captives 1  in  full  number  * 

To  deliver  diem  up  to  Edom, 


7  I  will  send  fire  into  the  wall  of  Gaza, 
And  it  shall  devour  their  palaces. 
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8  And  1  wUl  cat  off  the  inhabitant  from  Ashdod 
And  the  sceptre-holder  from  Ashkelon ; 

And  I  will  turn  my  hand  against  Ekron 

And  the  remnant  of  the  Philistines  shall  perish,  saith  the  Lord,  Jehovah. 

(c)  Tyre  (vers.  9,  10). 

9  Thus  saith  Jehovah, 

For  three  transgressions  of  Tyre, 

And  for  four  —  I  will  not  reverse  it  — 

Because  they  delivered  prisoners  in  full  number  to  Edom, 

And  remembered  not  the  brotherly  covenant, 

10  I  will  send  fire  into  the  wall  of  Tyre 
And  it  shall  devour  their  palaces. 

(d)  Edom  (Vers.  11,  12). 

11  Thus  saith  Jehovah, 

For  three  transgressions  of  Edom, 

And  for  four  —  I  will  not  reverse  it  — 

Because  he  pursues  his  brother  with  the  sword, 

And  stifles  his  compassion,8 

And  his  wrath  continually  tears  in  pieces, 

And  his  anger  endures  forever,4 

12  I  will  send  fire  into  Teman 

And  it  shall  devour  the  palaces  of  Bozrah. 

(e)  Ammon  (vers.  18-15). 

13  Thus  saith  Jehovah, 

For  three  transgressions  of  the  sons  of  Ammon, 

And  for  four  —  I  will  not  reverse  it  — 

Because  they  ripped  up  the  pregnant  women  of  Gilead, 

To  enlarge  their  border, 

14  I  will  kindle  a  fire  in  the  wall  of  Rabbah, 

And  it  shall  devour  their  palaces, 

With  a  war-shout  in  the  day  of  battle, 

With  a  storm  in  the  day  of  the  whirlwind. 

15  And  their  king8  shall  go  into  captivity, 

He  and  his  princes  together,  saith  Jehovah. 

Chapter  II. 

*  (/)  Moab  (vers.  1-8). 

1  Thus  saith  Jehovah, 

For  three  transgressions  of  Moab 
And  for  four  —  I  will  not  reverse  it — 

Because  it  burned  the  bones  of  the  king  of  Edom  into  lime, 

2  I  will  send  fire  into  Moab, 

And  it  shall  devour  the  palaces  of  Kerioth, 

And  Moab  shall  die  in  the  tumult, 

With  a  war-shout,  with  a  trumpet-blast ; 
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3  And  I  will  cut  off  the  judge6  from  the  midst  thereof 
And  will  slay  all  his  princes  with  him,  saith  Jehovah. 

($r)  Judah  (vers.  4,  5). 

4  Thus  saith  Jehovah, 

For  three  transgressions  of  Judah, 

And  for  four  —  I  will  not  reverse  it  — 

Because  they  despised  the  law 7  of  Jehovah , 

And  kept  not  his  commandments,7 
And  their  lies  misled  them, 

After  which  their  fathers  walked  ; 

5  I  will  send  fire  into  Judah, 

*  And  it  shall  devour  the  palaces  of  Jerusalem. 

(A)  Israel  (vers.  6-16) 

6  Thus  saith  Jehovah, 

For  three  transgressions  of  Israel 
And  for  four  —  I  will  not  reverse  it  — 

Because  they  sell  the  righteous  for  money, 

And  the  needy  for 8  a  pair  of  shoes ; 

7  They  who  pant  after  the  dust  of  the  earth  upon  the  afflicted, 

And  pervert  the  way  of  the  sufferers ; 

And  a  man  and  his  father  go  in  to  the  same  girl  % 

In  order  9  to  profane  my  holy  name : 

8  And  they  stretch  themselves  upon  pawned  clothes  by  every  altar, 
And  they  drink  the  wine  of  the  punished 10  in  the  house  of  their  God.11 

9  And  yet12 1  destroyed  the  Amorite  before  them, 

Him  who  was  as  high  as  the  cedars 

And  as  strong  as  the  oaks ; 

And  I  destroyed  his  fruit  from  above 
And  his  roots  from  beneath. 

10  And  yet  I  brought  you  up  from  the  land  of  Egypt, 

And  led  you  in  the  wilderness  forty  years, 

To  inherit  the  land  of  the  Amorite  ; 

1 1  And  I  raised  up  of  your  sons  prophets, 

And  of  your  young  men  dedicated  ones. 

Is  it  not  so,  ye  sons  of  Israel?  saith  Jehovah. 

1 2  But  ye  made  the  dedicated  ones  drink  wine, 

And  commanded  the  prophets,  saying,  “  Prophesy  not.” 

13  Behold,  I  will  press  you  down18 

’As  the  full 14  cart  presses  the  sheaves. 

14  Then  shall  flight  be  lost15  to  the  swift, 

And  the  strong  shall  not  confirm  his  strength, 

And  the  hero  shall  not  save  his  life. 

15  He  that  beareth  the  bow  shall  not  stand, 

And  the  swift-footed  shall  not  save,  — 

And  the  rider  of  the  horse  shall  not  save  his  life,16 
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16  And  the  courageous  one  among  the  heroes, — 

Naked  shall  he  flee  away  in  that  day,  saith  the  Lord. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Chap.  i.  ver.  6.  —  n^bp,  lit,  exile ;  but  us  ually  ooncrete,  exiles. 

a  Ver.  6.  —  complete t  therefore  Id  full  number  =  all  the  prisoners. 

8  Ver.  11.  —  nrurh  depends  upon  b^,  which  oontinoes  in  foroe  as  a  oonj unction.  —  destroys  =»  stifles 

his  compassion  =  acts  mercilessly. 

4  Ver.  11.  —  may  be  rendered,  and  his  wrath  lies  m  toaU  forever,  namely,  to  perpetrate  cruelties.  [So  Kvald  ; 

but  Kell  justly  objects  that  the  verb,  applied  to  wrath  In  Jer.  iil.  6,  means  to  keep,  preserve,  and  that  lying  in  wait  Is 
inapplicable  to  an  emotion.  ]  rn?tp  for  the  accent  being  drawn  back  because  qt  the  tone-syllable  in  the 

following  word,  n^.  [Kwald  and  Green  make  a  nominative  absolute,  and  suppoee  an  omitted  mappik  in  the 

last  letter  of  the  verb,  so  as  to  translate,  ft  and  it  keeps  its  wrath  forever.  ”J 

[6  Ver.  15.  —  ^sbtt.  Some  of  the  Greek  versions,  followed  by  the  Syriac  and  Jerome,  give  the  form  MaAgop,  Mel* 
chotn,  as  a  proper  name,  bnt  the  common  text  is  sustained  by  the  LXX.  and  Chaldee,  and  required  by  the  connection.] 

6  Chap.  U.  ver.  8.  —  fcDCitt?  analogous  to  12^1127  TJOVI,  in  i-  6, 8,  is  simply  a  rhetorical  variation  for  ^jb^. 

[7  Ver.  4.  —  rTTin  a  God’s  law,  his  preceptive  will  in  general.  —  the  separate  preoepts,  whether  ceremonial 

or  moral  ]  '  , 

8  Ver.  6.  —  'TQ'*’ 7.  Is  not  synonymous  with  ^  pretii ,  but  means  on  account  of.  Fiirst,  Kell,  etc.  [Pusey  and 
Wordsworth  adopt  the  former  view.] 

•  v«.7.-'}2o'?,  not  "  so  that,”  but,  (r  in  order  that,”  indicating  that  the  sin  was  practiced  not  from  weakness  or 
lgnoranoe,  bnt  a  studious  contempt  of  the  Holy  God. 

JO  Ver.  8.  —  :  punished  in  money,  i.  a.,  fined,  as  in  the  margin  of  the  Auth.  Version. 

ii  Ver.  8.  —  nqt  their  gods,  ».  e.,  idols  [as  Henderson],  bnt  their  God. 

[13  Ver.  9.  —  The  repetition  of  the  personal  pronoun  here  and  in  ver.  10,  is  very  emphatic,  equivalent  to  our 

English  phrase,  M  It  was  1  who,”  etc.] 

18  Ver.  18.  —  p^n,  to  enclose,  compress ,  crush,  D  Kell  renders  ff  down  upon  yon  ”  =  crash  you.  [9o 

Wioer,  Geeenius,  Kwald!]  Pilrst  takes  the  word  here  and* elsewhere  as  a  substantive,  meaning  fdace,  position ,  and  renders, 
"  I  will  compress  your  standing-place.”  The  pressure  is  compared  to  that  of  a  cart.  According  to  the  usual  explanation, 
the  cart  is  ftirther  defined  as  fall  of  sheaves.  But  in  that  case  it  is  strange  that  the  pressure  of  a  frill  cart  should  be 
used  to  represent  the  destructive  crushing  here  intended.  A  more  appropriate  comparison  is  found  in  the  pressure  by 

which  a  threshing  cart  threshes  the  sheaves.  It  Is  better  therefore  to  take  as  the  object,  and  to  refer  Jisbpn 

pfb  to  =«  the  frill  threshing  cart,  since  such  a  cart  is  always  conceived  of  as  heavily  laden.  The  explanation  of 

Pdrst  is  forced.  He  supplies  ]T)3  b  2,  to  which  he  refers  the  adjective,  so  ss  to  render  ”  upon  the  floor  full  of  sheaves/’ 

14  Ver.  13.  -  nb  nsb^n,  tit.,  «  which  Is  frill  In  itself,  has  quite  filled  itself/’ 

[15  Ver.  14.  —  Tbe  8Mae  combination  is  found  in  Ps.  cxlii.  4.} 

15  Ver.  16.  —  belongs  to  both  members  of  the  verse. 

17  Ver.  16.  —  i2lb  *  n  the  strong  In  his  heart,”  /.  e.,  « the  courageous.” 


EXEGETIOAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Ver.  1.  The  Superscription.  The  words  of 
Amos.  The  expression  is  somewhat  unusual. 
It  is  customary  to  state  the  contents  of  a  prophecy 
as  “  the  word  of- Jehovah  ”  which  came  to  this  one 
or  that  one,  as  in  the  first  verse  of  Hosea,  Joel, 
Micah,  etc.  Jeremiah  uses  the  same  phrase  as 
Amos,  but  adds  expressly,  “  to  whom  the  word  of 
Jehovah  came.”  Here  also  the  divine  inspiration 
of  “  the  words  of  Amos  ”  is  put  beyond  doubt  by 

the  addition,  which  he  saw,  for  Htn  the  tech¬ 
nical  formula  to  denote  the  prophet's  immediate 
intuition  of  divine  truth.  His  “  words  ”  therefore 
originated  in  such  an  intuition,  and  were  not  the 
outflow  and  expression  of  his  own  thoughts.  He 
“  saw  ”  first  what  he  afterwards  recorded,  and  this 
seeing  rested  upon  a  divine  revelation.  Upon  the 
addition  to  the  prophet's  name,  who  was  among, 
etc.,  see  the  Introduction,  §  1. 

Upon  Israel.  The  peculiar  aim  of  the  prophet’s 
utterances  is  the  kingdom  of  Ephraim ;  but  this 


came  into  view  only  in  so  far  as  it  was  a  kingdom 
of  Israel,  and  contained  a  part — in  extent  a  greater 
part  —  of  the  people  of  Israel.  Besides,  the  threat- 
enings  extend  to  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  therefore 
to  all  Israel.  Moreover,  it  must  be  considered  that 
these  threaten ings  terminate  in  the  promise  after 
their  execution  of  a  new  glorious  Israel,  in  which 
no  account  is  taken  of  the  existing  division  of  the 
kingdom.  As  to  the  note  of  time  in  the  days  of 
Uzxi&h,  etc.,  see  the  Introduction,  6  2,  where  it  is 
shown  to  be  correct  according  to«the  contents  of 
the  book. 

Two  years  before  the  earthquake.  See  also 
the  Introduction.  This  date  is  not  so  much  chron¬ 
ological  as  argumentative.  It  is  inserted  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  chap.  viii.  8  ( also  ix.  5 ),  since  this  earthquake 
occurring  two  years  after  the  prophesying,  was  a 
declaration  in  act  that  God  would  make  good  the 
words  of  his  servant.  As  to  the  genuineness  of  the 
entire  superscription,  no  argument  against  it  is  to 
be  found  in  the  statement  “  who  was  among  the 
herdmen,”  etc.,  and  especially  the  expression  “  who 
was ;  ”  or  if  indeed  this  statement  is  not  original. 
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it  might  yet  have  been  inserted  in  a  superscription 
otherwise  genuine.  In  favor  of  this  view  is  the 
above-mentioned  unusual  character  of  tire  phrase 
“  words  of  Amos  which  he  saw.”  It  is  scarce 
conceivable  that  a  later  editor  would  use  this  ex¬ 
pression  rather  than  the  customary  one,  “  The 
word  of  the  Lord  which  came,”  etc.  If  then 
the  words  “  two  years  before  the  earthquake”  are 
cited,  as  by  Baur,  as  a  proof  of  . spuriousness,  be¬ 
cause  if  genuine  the  prophecy  must  have  been 
written  two  years  after  Amos’s  appearance  in  Beth¬ 
el,  while  its  whole  character  shows  that  it  was  writ¬ 
ten  soon  after  that  event,  we  answer  that  this  latter 
assertion  is  wholly  unfounded.  Nothing  forbids 
the  opinion  that  two  years,  which  is  no  great 
space  of  time,  elapsed  before  the  record  was  made, 
and  besides  we  have  before  shown  that  the  book  is 
by  no  means  a  mere  record  of  the  oral  discourse. 
On  the  other  hand,  even  Baur  himself  must  admit 
that  the  precise  date  and  the  peculiar  form  of  the 
superscription  presuppose  in  any  event  its  compo¬ 
sition  not  long  after  tne  prophecies  were  delivered. 
Surely  he  who  prefixed  these  words  did  it  in  refer¬ 
ence,  as  above  stated,  to  its  bearing  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  prophecies  following.  And  as  there  is 
nothing  against  the  authorship  of  Amos,  it  is  most 
natural  to  think  that  he  who  suggested  the  refer¬ 
ence  recorded  it.  Besides,  we  have  already  seen 
( Introduction, §3 )  that  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  earthquake  induced  Amos  to  write  his  proph¬ 
ecies  ;  indeed,  he  perhaps  refers  to  it  in  verse  2.  Cer- 
tainlv  then  nothing  is  more  natural  than  to  assume 
that  he  himself  contributed  thisnote  of  time,  and  thus 
indicated  the  inducement  which  led  him  to  write. 

Chap.  i.  ver.  2.  Jehovah  roars  out  of  Zion, 
etc.  Comp.  Joel  iv.  16.  Amos  connects  himself 
directly  with  Joel  in  describing  the  judgments 
upon  tne  heathen  as  enemies  of  God’s  people.  For 
even  from  ver.  3,  he  announces  the  divine  wrath 
upon  all  the  surrounding  nations.  But  suddenly 
the  denunciation  turns  to  Judah,  and  then  to  Is¬ 
rael,  where  it  remains  standing,  so  that  it  is  plain 
that  he  aimed  especially  at  Israel,  and  that  the 
threats  against  the  heathen  which  seemed  to  be 
most  important,  served  only  for  an  introduction 
to  what  follows.  This  appears  even  in  the  verse 
before  us,  since  he  applies  the  phrase  borrowed 
from  Joel  differently  from  that  prophet,  namely, 
against  Israel,  for  since  the  drying  up  of  Carmel  is 
stated  to  be  the  result  of  God’s  wrath,  “  the  pas¬ 
tures  of  the  shepherds,”  which  are  said  to  wither, 
are  to  be  referred  to  Israel.  “  Woods  and  pastures 
are  mentioned  by  Amos  in  accordance  with  his  pe¬ 
culiar  mode  of  characterizing  the  country.”  Or, 
we  are  to  assign  the  “  meads  of  the  shepherds  ”  to 
the  pasture  grounds  of  the  wilderness  of  Judah, 
which  was  the  prophet’s  home  in  the  south,  and  to 
this  Carmel  stands  opposed  on  the  north,  so  that 
Amos  sees  the  whole  land  from  south  to  north 
withered.  The  “  withering  ”  means  generally  de¬ 
struction,  not  to  be  limited  to  mere  drought  as  a 
natural  occurrence,  although  this  is  not  excluded, 
but  extending  to  the  devastation  of  a  foreign  foe, 
as  the  later  statements  require. 

From  ver.  3  begin  the  threatening  against  the 
heathen — in  the  way  of  a  preface.  The  storm  of 
divine  wrath  rolls  around  the  outlying  kingdoms, 
until  it  comes  to  a  stand  on  Israel.  The  heathen 
kingdoms  mentioned  in  their  order  are  six  :  Syria 
(Damascus),  Gaza,  or  rather  all  Philistia  (ver.  8), 
Tyre,  Edom,  Ammon,  Moab.  These  manifestly 
constitute  two  groups,  three  in  each.  For  the  three 
first  are  more  distant  from  Israel,  the  latter  nearer, 
a»  allied  in  origin.  The  ground  of  their  punishment 


is  stated  to  be  their  transgressions,  especially  against 
Israel ;  they  come  into  view,  therefore,  as  enemies  of 
God’s  people,  and  as  such  are  threatened  with  wrath. 
In  the  succession  of  the  groups  we  see  a  climax  of 
guilt,  since  naturally  the  ill-doing  of  a  kindred 
people  is  worse  than  that  of  a  foreign  race.  Upon 
this  ground  the  question,  why  just  these  were  se¬ 
lected,  answers  itself.  It  was  these  from  whom  Is¬ 
rael  had  severely  suffered,  and  their  guilt  lay  in 
the  foreground.  They  are  then  representatives  of 
a  class ;  a  threatening  upon  such  grounds  pro¬ 
claims  the  guilt  of  a  similar  course  of  action  gen¬ 
erally  —  wherever  it  may  be  found. 

See  further,  in  respect  to  the  bearing  of  menaces 
against  the  heathen  upon  menaces  against  Israel, 
in  the  Doctrinal  and  Practical  Remarks. 

2.  Damascus  —  Syria,  vers.  3-5.  Thus  saith 
Jehovah ;  for  three  transgressions,  etc.  It  is 
peculiar  that  the  threatenings  throughout  both 
chapters  are  always  introduced  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner.  The  phrase  “  for  three  —  and  for  four,”  is 
well  explained  by  Hitzig,  who  says  :  “  The  num¬ 
ber  four  is  added  to  the  number  three,  to  charac¬ 
terize  the  latter  as  simply  set  down  at  pleasure,  to 
say  that  it  is  not  exactly  three  but  much  more.” 
Three  would  be  enough,  but  it  is  not  limited  to 
three.  The  plurality  is  not  rigidly  defined,  on 
purpose  to  indicate  the  ever  increasing  number  of 
sins.  These  nations  therefore  have  incurred  not  a 

light  but  a  heavy  degree  of  guilt.  —  The  bj  with 
which  the  threatening  begins  is  in  each  case  re¬ 
peated  before  the  special  transgression  mentioned, 
and  this  latter,  being  a  single  case,  seems  to  con¬ 
flict  with  the  preceding  plurals.  But  in  truth  the 
commencement,  having  firmly  asserted  the  plural¬ 
ity  of  the  sins,  may  well  allow  the  subsequent  ad¬ 
dress,  as  it  hastens  from  one  people  to  another,  to 
be  content  with  naming  a  single  wrong  act  as  a 
flagrant  example  which  necessarily  presupposes 
the  existence  of  many  others.  The  pnrasc  inter¬ 
posed  in  each  case  —  I  will  not  reverse  it,  i.  «., 
the  punishment  decided  upon  —  cuts  off  every 
thought  of  repeal,  and  declares  the  execution  to  be 
inevitable.  In  every  case  the  judgment  is  described 
as  a  sending  of  fire  to  consume  the  palaces,  which 
can  mean  only  the  fire  of  war,  conquest,  and  de¬ 
struction.  Because  they  threshed,  refers  to  the 
cruelty  with  which  they  crushed  the  captured  Gil¬ 
eadites  under  iron  threshing-machines.  This  oc¬ 
curred  when  Palestine  east  of  the  Jordan  was  sub¬ 
jugated  by  Hazael  under  the  reign  of  Jehu  (2 
Kings  x.  32,  33,  cf.  xiii.  7. — Benhadad  ;  was  it 
the  first  of  that  name,  or  the  second  ?  Probably 
both.  Shatter  the  bolt,  i.  e.,  of  the  gate  =  the 
conquest  of  Damascus.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
valley  of  Aven  and  the  sceptre-holder,  i.  «.,  prince 

or  ruler,  of  Beth  Eden,  are  extirpated.  — 

7S},  /if.,  valley  of  nothingness,  is  probably  the  mod¬ 
ern  Bekaa,  the  valley  between  Lebanon  and  Antilib- 
anus,  of  which  Heliopolis  (Baalkek)  was  the  most 

distinguished  city.  then  perhaps  =  the 

name  of  the  Egyptian  Heliopolis,  whence  the  LXX. 
render  Hoy  ;  but  designedly  written  in  the 
former  method  to  play  upon  tne  idol  worship 

performed  there  (cf.  for  bjtfTP?). 

either  the  modern  Bet-el-Ganna,  not 
far  from  Damascus,  or,  better,  the  Tlapa&turos,  in  the 
district  of  Laodieea  (Ptol.  v.,  5,  20).  The  rest  are 
to  be  carried  away  to  Kir,  an  Assyrian  province, 
on  the  banks  of  the  River  Kir,  KDpos,  the  modern 
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Georgia.  This  was  fulfilled  by  Tiglath-Pileser  (2 
Kings  xvi.  9). 

3.  Gaza —  Philistia.  Vers.  6-8.  Gaza  stands 
as  a  representative  of  the  other  Philistine  states 
which  are  similarly  threatened,  and  is  named  first, 
perhaps  because  it  was  most  actively  engaged  in  the 
sale  of  the  captives  (Keil).’  There  is  perhaps  an 
allusion  to  the  same  case  which  Joel  mentions  (iii. 
6).  Although  Joel  speaks  of  a  sale  to  the  Grecians, 
and  Amos  of  a  sale  to  Edom,  there  is  no  discrep¬ 
ancy,  for  both  occurred.  Joel  mentions  the  Greeks, 
because  he  sought  to  set  forth  the  wide  dispersion 
of  the  Jews  and  their  future  recall  fiom  all  lands ; 
but  Amos  wishes  to  emphasize  the  hatred  of  the 
Philistines,  and  therefore  speaks  of  the  sale  made  to 
Israel’s  chief  foe,  Edom.  Why  Gath  is  not  named, 
does  not  appear.  Doubtless  it  was  comprehended 
under  the  pnrase  "  remnant  of  the  Philistines.” 

4.  Tyre  —  Phoenicia.  Vers.  9,  10.  The  crime 
here  is  the  same  as  in  the  preceding,  namely,  the 
6ale  of  prisoners^  Edom.  But  it  does  not  include 
carrying  them  away,  therefore  they  must  have 
bought  them  from  others  and  then  sold  them. 
Hence  Joel  says  that  the  Philistines  sold  the  pris¬ 
oners  whom  they  captured  to  the  Greeks.  But  the 
Phoenicians  as  a  trading  people  may  just  as  well 
have  bought  from  others,  such  as  the  Syrians,  and 
sold  the  captives  thus  acquired  to  Edom.  Their 
sin  here  was  the  -greater,  because  David  and  Sol¬ 
omon  had  made  a  “  brotherly  covenant  ”  with  the 
king  of  Tyre.  The  threatening  in  ver.  10  is  lim¬ 
ited  to  the  commencement  of  what  is  denounced 
upon  Damascus  and  Gaza.  The  same  is  true  of 
Edom  and  of  Judah. 

5.  Edom.  Vers.  11,  12.  No  particular  crimes 
are  here  charged,  but  an  implacable  hatred  against 
Israel,  which  broke  out  in  acts  of  cruelty.  Teman 
is  either  an  appellative,  the  South,  or  the  name  of 
a  province  in  Edom  (cf.  Jer.  xlix.  20 ;  Hab.  iii.  3  ; 
Job  ii.  11  ;  Ezek.  xxv.  13).  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
speak  also  of  a  city  named  Teman,  six  hours  from 
Petra.  Bozra,  probably  the  capital  of  Idumaea, 
south  of  the  Dead  Sea,  still  preserved  in  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  el-Buseireh  in  Jeb&l. 

6.  Ammon.  Vers.  13-15.  The  fact  stated  here 
is  not  mentioned  in  the  historical  books  of  the  Old 
Testament.  Babbah,  in  its  full  form,  Rabbah  of 
the  Sons  of  Ammon,  the  capital  of  the  Ammo¬ 
nites,  is  preserved  in  the  ruins  of  Amman.  The  de¬ 
struction  here  threatened  is  more  closely  defined. 
It  will  take  place  through  a  foreign  conquest  which 
is  compared  to  a  storm,  indicating  either  its  speed 
or  its  violence. 

7.  Moab.  Chap.  ii.  vers.  1-3.  The  burning  of 
the  body  into  lime,  t.  «.,  to  powder,  indicates  the 
slaking  of  vengeance  even  upon  the  dead.  Noth¬ 
ing  is  said  of  this  in  the  historical  books,  but  it 
was  perhaps  connected  with  the  war  waged  by  Jo- 
ram  of  Israel  and  Jehoshaphat  of  Judah,  together 
with  the  king  of  Edom,  against  the  Moabites.  In 
that  case  the  king  of  Edom  was  a  vassal  on  the 
side  of  Israel,  and  the  insult  to  him  would  be,  at 
least  indirectly,  a  crime  against  Israel.  Kerioth 
is  the  proper  name  of  a  chief  city  of  Moab,  6till 

preserved  in  the  place  called  Kereyat.  HQ  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  Moab,  considered  as  a  person.  Here  also 
the  occurrence  of  a  battle  is  mentioned.  Judge, 
used  only  to  vary  the  expression,  is  equivalent  to 
king ,  or  sceptre-holder  in  i.  5.  From  the  midst  re¬ 
fers  to  Moab  as  a  country. 

8.  JutfaJi.  Vers.  4,  5.  The  sin  of  Judah  con¬ 
sists  in  apostasy  from  God.  Their  lies  means  their 
idols,  as  nonentities,  destitute  of  reality. 


9.  Israel  —  the  Ten  Tribes.  Vers.  6-16.  Now 
in  a  surprising  manner  Israel  is  brought  forward, 
and  by  a  similar  introduction  placed  on  tlie  same 
line  with  the  others ;  only  in  place  of  a  short  state¬ 
ment,  there  is  a  lengthened  and  detailed  represen¬ 
tation  of  its  sin,  guilt,  and  punishment. 

(a.)'  Israel's  Sms. 

Vers.  6-8.  Unrighteousness  in  jndgment  is 
charged,  ver.  6.  The  righteous  =  one  who  is  such 
in  the  judicial  sense,  t.  «.,  innocent  Money,  which 
they  had .  recci  ved  or  expected.  Sell,  declare  guilty 
and  punish.  The  sentence  is  called  a  sale  because 
the  judge  was  bribed.  The  phrase,  for  a  pair  of 
shoes,  does  not  state  the  price  with  which  the 
judge  was  bribed  [the  poorest  slave  was  certainly 
worth  much  more  than  this —  Keil],  but  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  proceeding,  namely,  a  pair  of  shoes,  t. «., 
a  mere  trine,  for  which  the  poor  man  was  in  debt 
and  for  which  the  judge  gave  him  up  to  the  cred¬ 
itor  as  a  slave  (Leviticus  xxv.  39). 

Ver.  7.  They  who,  etc.  Plainly,  not  a  new 
fault,  but  a  description  of  the  sin  out  of  which  the 
former  sprang.  Pant  after  the  dust,  etc.,  t.  e., 
endeavor  to  bring  these  into  such  misery  that  they 
will  strew  dust  on  their  heads,  or  that  they  will  sink 
into  the  dust,  t.  «.,  perish.  Pervert  the  way,  etc., 
prepare  for  them  embarrassments  and  distress.  8an 
and  father  go  in  to  the  (t.  c.,  one  and  the  same) 
girl.  In  order  to  profane  my  holy  name.  The 
conjunction  indicates  that  the  profanation  was  delib¬ 
erate  and  therefore  willful.  It  is  so  called  because 
it  was  an  audacious  violation  of  God’s  command¬ 
ments.  Prostitution  in  or  near  the  temple  itself  is 
not  to  be  thought  of  here. 

Ver.  8.  Every  altar  and  the  house  of  their 
God,  certainly  refer  to  the  sacred  places  at  Beer- 
sheba  and  Dan,  but  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that 
in  these  Jehovah  was  worshipped.  There  is  no  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  worship  of  heathen  deities,  which  in¬ 
deed  did  not  exist  under  Jeroboam  II.,  for  the  con¬ 
duct  here  condemned  is  condemned  just  because  it 
took  place  in  the  sanctuary,  and  thus  was  a  daring 
contempt  of  God.  Pawned  clothes,  i.  e.,  upper  gar¬ 
ments  consisting  of  a  large  square  piece  of  cloth, 
used  also  as  a  bed-covenng  by  the  poor.  These 
were  pawned,  given  in  pledge  to  a  creditor,  by  the 
poor.  Such  the  law  required  to  be  returned  before 
nightfall  (Exod.  xxii.  25;  Deut.  xxiv.  12).  But 
instead  of  this,  they  were  retained,  and  used  as 
cloths  on  which  the  creditors  stretched  out,  ». 
their  limbs  ;  and  on  what  occasion  ?  According  to 
what  follows,  at  banquets  or  sacrificial  meals,  as 
the  connection  shows.  Wine  of  the  punished, 
means  wine  bought  with  the  proceeds  offices.  Man¬ 
ifestly  the  oppression  of  the  poor  is  censured  also 
in  ver.  8.  It  only  connects  with  this  sin  that  of 
frivolous  luxury. 

(6).  The  sin  is  the  more  heinous  because  Israel 
is  the  chosen  people  of  God. 

10.  Vers.  9-12.  These  verses  recall  to  mind 
the  manifestations  of  God’s  grace.  He  had  put 
Israel  in  possession  of  Canaan.  Here  Amos  men¬ 
tions  first  the  direct  means  by  which  this  was 
done,  namely,  the  destruction  of  the  Canaanites, 
then,  what  preceded,  namely,  the  deliverance  from 
Egypt  and  the  guidance  through  the  wilderness. 
And  I  —  emphatic,  the  very  being  whom  you  now 
treat  with  contempt.  The  Amorites  are  named  as 
the  strongest  race  of  the  Canaanites  (cf.  Gen.  xv. 
16;  Josh.  xxiv.  15) ;  they  are  likened  to  a  mighty 
tree,  and  their  destruction  to  its  complete  over¬ 
throw.  A  similar  reference  to  these  gracious  dis¬ 
pensations  is  found  in  Deut.  viii.  2,  ix.  1-6,  xxix. 
1-8.  Further,  the  gift  of  prophecy  and  the  insti- 
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tation  of  the  Nazarites  are  mentioned  as  special 
fitvors  which  God  had  given  to  Israel  bat  which 
they  despised. 

(c).  The  P  uni  Ament, 

This  is  to  be  a  crashing  so  severe  that  no  one 
can  escape.  The  figure  of  the  cart  is  explained  in 
Textual  and  Grammatical. 

Ver.  14.  Flight  is  lost  to  the  swift  =  he  will 
not  have  time  to  escape. 

Ver.  16.  Will  flee  naked  swill  not  defend 
himself,  but  leave  behind  the  garment  bv  which 
the  enemy  seizes  him  (cf.  Mark  xiv.  52).  The  pun¬ 
ishment  threatened  in  ver.  13  if.  is  manifestly  the 
invasion  of  a  superior  foe.  The  powerlessness  be¬ 
fore  him  and  the  consequent  fright  are  depicted  in 
the  liveliest  manner. 

DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  In  Joel,  prophecy  quickly  drops  the  form  of 
a  threatening  against  God’s  people  which  however 
it  certainly  has,  and  then  assumes  so  much  the 
more  fully  the  character  of  a  promise.  It  is  alto¬ 
gether  different  with  the  next  prophet  of  whom  we 
have  any  written  memorial,  as  indeed  would  be 
expected  from  the  fact  that  his  mission  was  to 
the  ten  tribes.  Ou  one  side  he  stands  connected 
with  Joel,  hut  on  the  other  goes  far  beyond  him ; 
his  message  is  not  only  the  earnest  calling  of  a  de¬ 
generate  people  to  repentance,  but  tho-AAtumciaL. 


lion  of  jndrmnnifl  upon  them. 

But  the  transition  from  Joers  point  of  view  to 
that  of  Amos  is  worthy  of  consideration.  The 
former  announced  a  judgment  upon  the  heathen, 
but  in  general  terms.  This  the  latter  takes  up 
with  a  slight  allusion  to  .lanud,  hnt  he  does  not 
expand  it  further  until  ha-has  pa^ed  the  wajPhy  a  [ 
succession  nf  thranlPningq  nprrn  foreign  nations. 
He  unrolls  before  the  eyes  of  Israel  a  picture  of 
i  in  its  sure  and  awnil  march 


the  Divine  Justice 
through  the  kingdoms.  But  if  the  people  atjjrsj] 
regard  this  with  satisfaction  Jggggnsg  tt 


their7oes  upon  whom  they  will  thus  bo  revamred 
they  anr ^  frightfully  awaKencd  from  their  security 
by  a  snddenturn  in  the  direr  tion  of  the  menace. 
Israel  itsel?  is  counted  among  these  Gentile  king- 
doms,  and"  treated  in  the  same  way.  This  shows 
thattthe  address  to  Israel's  foes  is  only  an  intro¬ 
duction  ;  An therefore  it  passes  rapidly  from  one 
^another,  not  entering  into  details,  hnt  contend 
indicating  the  multitude  of  tESZ 


with 


fransgres- 


&DU&,  and  citing  -ene-only  as  an  -example  of  the 
rest.  The  prophet  thus’  prepares  to  muke  the 
stroke  which  at  last  falls  upon,  Israel  heavier  and 
more  lasting.  Were  those  nations  punished  ?  Not 
less  will  this  one  be.  Did  they  suffer  who  had  not 
received  the  lav^  nor  enjoyed  special  tokens  of  t 
God’s  favor;  far  heavier  wilLhe  the  punishment 

yet  in  tlieugrossest  manner  despised  Him  and  his 
well-known  commands.  The  storm  of  divine  wrath, 
which  thev  had  gazed  at  as  it  fell  upon  others, 
would  discharge  itself  upon  them  in  all  its  fury. 

Thus  does  God  prick  the  conscience  of  his  own 
people  by  the  judgments  threatened  upon  others. 
They  hear  his  voice  saying,  “  If  I  thus  punish 
others,  what  most  I  do  to  you  ?  ”  The  more  gen¬ 
erally  and  widely  his  punishment  is  inflicted,  the 
less  can  Israel  complain  when  it  comes  to  them ; 
much  rather  must  tney  acknowledge  it  as  just. 

To  Israel  in  the  stricter  sense  an  especial  warn¬ 
ing  is  given  in  the  feet  that  the  divine  judgment  in 
its  circular  sweep  does  not  spare  Judah,  and  even 
names  this  before  Israel.  “  It  should  sink  deep  into 


the  heart  of  the  ten  tribes  that  not  even  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  such  exalted  prerogatives  as  the  temple  and 
the  throne  of  David,  could  avert  the  merited  pun¬ 
ishment.  If  such  be  the  energy  of  God’s  right¬ 
eousness,  what  had  they  to  expect  ?  ( Hengsteuberg. ) 
That  is,  the  ten  tribes  might  at  first  hefcr  gladly, 
and  even  feel  flattered  by  a  threatening  against  Ju¬ 
dah,  but  so  much  the  more  surprising  must  it  be 
when  the  same  thing  comes  in  turn  to  themselves. 
Then  the  matter  assumes  a  dUfcrflm  appearance, 
$nd  they  ^ouldjnfcr  from  Judah’s  not  being  spare^, 
how  ljttle  they  could  coun^upoiTany  exemption. 


offenses  against  Israel,  the  people  of  God.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  these  nations  are  considered  as  Israel’s 
foes,  and  their  crimes  so  far  as  specified  are  crimes 
against  Israel ;  in  part  they  are  the  same  as  those 
charged  by  Joel,  wno  speaks  so  plainly  of  the  hos¬ 
tility  of  the  heathen  toward  Israel.  Only  in  the 
case  of  Moab  (ii.  1),  is  the  fact  otherwise,  for  here 
the  offense  stated  is  one  only  indirectly  against 
Israel.  But  this  shows  that  the  relation  to  Is¬ 
rael  is  not  the  only  point  of  view,  and  that  the 
threatenings  against  these  nations  are  not  to  be  at- 
tributed  solely  to  this  cause;  a  view  which  is  con¬ 
firmed  by  a  closer  inspection  of  the  sins  men¬ 
tioned  ;  crushing  with  threshing  sledge,  giving 


simplest  la  _ 

agalusm  TnrtUTal  divine  ordinance,  not  positively 
revealed, 'but  manifesting  itself  in  every  one’s  con¬ 
science  ;  and  as  such  they  incur  a  heavy  guilt. 
The  crimes  of  these  nations  then  are-again&tGod 
and  not  merely  against  his  people.  SomuclT'The 
more  necessary  is  it  for  God  to  pnnish  them.  — 
And  He  can  do  this  because  He  k  a  God  whir  con¬ 
trols  all  nations,  and  to  whom  all  are  subject  even 
if  they  do  not  serve  Him.  Observe  how  selfevi- 
dent  this  truth  is  to  the  prophet.  Does  not- this 
assumed  universality  of  the  power  of  Israel’s  God 
imply  indirectly,  or  at  least  negatively,  that  faith 
in  Israel’s  God  is  destined  for  all?  Under  one 
God,  who  has  power  over  all,  all  shall  yet  bow 
themselves. 

3.  Hence  it  is  the  more  conceivable  that  Judah 
and  Israel  are  joined  so  directly  to  the  threatened 
heathen  nations.  Judah,  it  is  concisclv  said,  has 
not  kept  the  law,  in  which  God  positively  declared 
to  them  his  will.  To  Israel,  on  the  contrary,  noth¬ 
ing  is  said  here  of  the  sin  of  idolatry  (which  in¬ 
deed  is  presupposed),  but  individual  offenses  of  a 
gross  kind  (partly  of  course  allied  with  idolatry), 
are  specified  ;  base  oppression  of  the  poor  through 
avarice,  shameless  sensuality,  spending  in  drunk¬ 
enness  money  wrested  from  the  poor,  and  this 
most  offensively  blended  with  idol-worship.  How 
this  is  regarded  is  strikingly  shown  by  an  expres¬ 
sion  at  the  end  of  verse  7  which  applies  to  the 
whole  series.  It  is,  says  God,  a  profaning  of  my 
holy  uamc.  In  the  view  of  Scripture  there  is  a 
holy  divine  ordinance  which  is  Violated  by  such 
moral  offenses.  They  are  therefore  offenses  against 
God,  “profanations  of  his  holy  name,”  who  insti¬ 
tuted  tnis  ordinance.  Therefore  the  punishment 
is  absolutely  necessary.  For  God  cannot  suffer  his 
holy  name  to  be  profaned  with  impunity.  Upon 
the’sins  against  the  poor,  see  also  Doctrinal  and 
Ethical,  2,  upon  chap.  iii. 
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4.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  very  same  threat  is 

made  against  the  heathen  and  against  Judah. 
This  is  certainly  not  without  design.  Even  if  it 
were  owing  in  the  first  instance  to  the  fact  that 
the  prophet  had  in  view  one  and  the  same  means 
of  punishment  for  all,  namely,  subjugation 
foreign-foer  still  the  intentional  uniformity'  sug^" 
gests  equally  the  unvarying  and  impartial  charac¬ 
ter  of  God’s  punitive  righteousness.  There  is  no 
respect  of  persons  with  Him.  Wjiererer  themjde 
>illa,  f.herp  inflexihly  thfl  diimia  mjarh  mnlfw  it£ 
appearance ;  and  even  if  the  sins  are  different  in 
kind,  yet- where  God’s  law  whether  natural  or  re¬ 
vealed,  is I  trftn^Traflfifd^Cre  a  rnriyaprmrling  r'Pan. 
tion  '*f  hie  ii  prnvrksfT 

5.  Surely  the  greatur^  of  what  God^  has  done 

for  his  people  ~  weighs  heavily  in  The  scale  Itncf 
greatly  a^grafates  riielr  quilt.  ^The  tact  of  these 
l>enchts  is  the  solid  ground  of  the  proceeding 
ugainst  Israel’s  sins.  Those  benefits  are  so  many 
loud  accusations,  from  which  there  is  no  escape. 
For  all  flip «  nro  npt  meBdy_yi<(dfttiona  Qf* 

divine  nnliTj  hut  a  shameless  contempt  nf 

ness  and  the,  blackest  ingratitude  ;  and  the  punish¬ 
ments  therefore  are  only  a  righteous  reversal  of 
abused  mercies.  Hosea  goes  farther  and  repre¬ 
sents  the  ingratitude  as  conjugal  infidelity,  since  he 
conceives  God’s  tender  relation  to  Israel  as  a  mar¬ 
riage  bond.  The  infliction  of  punishment  upon 
apostate  Israel  is  thus  more  clearly  shown  to  be  a 
divine  right.  An  approach  to  this  view,  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  God’s  loving  fellowship  with  Israel  is  found 
in  chap.  ii.  2  :  “  You  only  Hava  I  tnnwn^^.tn 

6.  Along  with  tTfe  great  blessings  whiehTounded 
the  nation  —  the  deliverance  from  Egypt,  and  the 
guidance  through  the  wilderness,  and  on  the  other 
side,  the  giving  of  the  law,  —  the  institution  of 
prophecy,  and  the  law  of  the  Nazarites  are  men¬ 
tioned.  “  These  are  gifts  of  grace  in  which  Israel 
had  the  advantage  of  other  nations,  and  was  dis¬ 
tinguished  as  the  people  of  God  and  the  medium 
of  salvation  for  the  heathen.  Amos  reminds  the 
people  only  of  these,  and  not  of  earthly  blessings 
which  the  heathen  also  enjoyed,  because  these 
.alone  were  real  pledges  of  God’s  gracious  cove¬ 
nant  with  Israel,  and  because  in  the  contempt  and 
abuse  of  these  gifts  the  ingratitude  of  the  people 
was  most  glaringly  displayed.  The  Nazarites  are 
placed  by  the  side  of  the  prophets  who  declared 
the  mind  and  will  of  God,  because  the  condition 
of  a  Nazarite,  although  it  was  in  form  merely  a 
consequence  of  his  own  free  will  in  execution  of  a 
particular  vow,  was  nevertheless  so  far  a  gift  of 
grace  in  that  the  resolution  to  make  such  a  vow 
came  from  the  inward  impulse  of  the  divine  Spirit, 
and  the  performance  of  it  was  rendered  possible 
only  through  the  power  of  the  same  Spirit.  The 
raising  up  of  the  Nazarites  was  intended  not  only 
to  set  before  the  eyes  of  the  people  the  object  of 
their  divine  calling,  or  their  appointment  to  be  a 
holy  people  of  God,  but  also  to  show  them  how 
the  Lord  bestowed  the  power  to  carry  out  his  ob¬ 
ject  ”  (Keil);  cf.  also  the  remarks  on  Hosea  xii. 
10,  which  rests  on  this  passage  in  Amos. 

7.  Whether  these  threatenings  against  different 
heathen  nations  were  fulfilled,  is  a  question  we 
must  ask  still  more  in  the  case  of  Amos  than  of 
Joel.  For  Amos  not  merely  sees  and  describes  in 
a  general  ideal  sketch  the  downfall  of  the  heathen 
}>ower  which  then  stood  opposed  to  Israel's  exalta¬ 
tion,  but  he  speaks  as  if  predicting  a  precise  his¬ 
torical  occurrence.  Yet  it  is  to  be  considered,  that, 
as  was  hinted  before,  the  threatening  runs  essen¬ 
tially  in  the  same  terms,  is  in  fact  one ,  and,  al¬ 


though  subjoining  special  features  in  tome  cases 
(especially  i.  5,  15),  yet  at  bottom  is  very  general, 
ana  sets  forth  simply  conquest  and  loss  of  inde- 
ndence,  but  by  whom,  is  not  said.  Just  this  fate 
fell  these  kingdoms,  although  at  different  times 
and  in  different  ways.  Syria  experienced  it  from 
the  Assyrians  when  Tiglath-Pileser,  in  the  time  of 
Ahaz,  conquered  Damascus  and  put  an  end  to  the 
kingdom.  Later,  the  Chaldsean  invasion  overthrew 
the  other  nations,  although  the  information  on  the 
point  is  scanty.  Accordingly  we  are  always  justi¬ 
fied  in  saying  that  these  predictions  were  fulfilled, 
without  necessarily  affirming  that  it  was  in  the 
sense  intended  by  the  prophet.  [But  this  latter  is 
a  point  of  no  moment,  if  the  fulfillment  was  in  the 
sense  which  the  Holy  Spirit  iutended.  —  C.]  We 
must  further  consider  that  such  threatenings  are 
not  absolute.  They  are  given  at  a  particular  time, 
and  the  issue  depends  upon  the  behavior  of  those 
whom  they  concern.  For  God’s  purposes,  and 
therefore  his  punishments  are  directed  according 
to  our  conduct.  Hence  He  delays  his  visitations, 
or  lessens  or  increases  them ;  so  that  what  takes 
lace  at  last  little  coincides  with  what  the  prophet 
ad  to  announce  in  his  name.  Nor  should  the 
idea  be  wholly  rejected,  that  these  predictions  came 
to  the  foreign  nations  themselves,  seeing  that  they 
were  neighbors,  and  were  laid  to  heart  by  them 
just  as  the  heathen  oracles  were,  so  that  thus  the 
state  of  affairs  might  be  changed.  For  these  an- 
nouncemen  ts  of  punishment  are  to  be  viewed  a a 
warnings  as  well  to  the  heAthen  as  to  Israel  — 
warnings  intended  to  be  heard  and  regarded.  That 
the  threatening  against  Judah,  which  Is  of  the  same 
tenor  as  the  others,  was  fulfilled  by  Nebuchadnez¬ 
zar,  is  well  known.  But  even  this  fulfillment  does 
not  answer  exactly  to  what  the  Prophet  had  in 
view,  which  manifestly  was  a  judgment  closer  at 
hand,  perhaps  by  means  of  the  Assyrians.  Hence 
it  »  clear  that  Judah  obtained  a  respite,  because 
its  condition  had  meanwhile  improved. 

[8.  It  is  remarkable  that  none  of  these  burdens 
of  Amos  are  addressed  to  the  greatest  powers  of 
the  heathen  world,  opposed  to  Israel  and  Judah, 
—  Assyria  and  Babylon.  The  Holy  Spirit  who 
spake  by  him,  reserved  the  declaration  or  the  des¬ 
tinies  of  these  two  great  kingdoms  for  two  other 
of  the  twelve  minor  prophets.  Assyria  was  re¬ 
served  for  Nahum,  Babylon  for  Habakkuk.  There 
seems,  therefore,  to  have  been  divine  forethought 

in  the  omission . The  prophecies  of  Amos 

are  expanded  by  succeeding  prophets.  Amos  him¬ 
self  takes  up  the  prophecy  of  Joel  whom  he  suc¬ 
ceeds.  Joel,  by  a  magnificent  generalization,  had 
displayed  all  God’s  judgments  in  nature  and  his¬ 
tory  as  concentrated  in  one  great  Day  of  the  Lord 
Amos  disintegrates  this  great  whole,  and  particu¬ 
larizes  those  judgments.  Joel  declares  that  God 
will  judge  all  collectively;  Amos  proclaims  that 
He  will  judge  each  singly.  (Wordsworth.) 

[9.  Pusey  (p.  161 ),  with  great  propriety,  calls  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fact  that  the  complete  captivity  of  a 
population,  the  baring  a  land  of  its  inhabitants, 
was  a  thing  unknown  in  the  time  of  Amos.  It  is 
true,  Sesostris  brought  together  “  many  men,”  “  a 
crowd,”  from  the  nations  he  had  subdued,  and  em¬ 
ployed  them  on  his  buildings  and  canals  ( Herod¬ 
otus,  ii.  107-6).  But  in  this  and  other  like  cases, 
the  persons  so  employed  were  simply  prisoners 
made  in  a  campaign,  And  the  sole  object  of  the  re¬ 
moval  was  to  ODtain  slaves  so  as  to  spare  the  labor 
of  the  native  subjects  in  constructing  the  public 
works.  This  is  shown  by  the  earlier  Assyrian  in¬ 
scriptions,  all  of  which  speak  only  of  carrying  off 
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soldiers  as  prisoners  or  women  as  captives,  of  re¬ 
ceiving  slaves,  or  cattle  or  goods  as  tribute,  or  of 
potting  to  death  in  various  ways  rulers  and  men 
at  arms.  The  forced  deportation  of  a  whole  peo¬ 
ple,  and  the  substitution  of  others  in  their  place,  is 
a  different  thing  altogether.  The  design  of  this 
was  to  destroy  effectually  the  independence  of  the 
subject  races  and  put  it  out  of  their  power  to  re¬ 
bel.  The  first  trace  of  it  we  find  in  the  policy  of 
Tfglath  Pileser  toward  Damascus  and  East  and 
North  Palestine,  kand  afterwards’it  came  into  gen¬ 
eral  use.  But  Amos  foretold  this  wholesale  trans¬ 
portation  long  before  it  occurred,  and  at  a  time 
when  there  was  no  human  likelihood  that  it  would 
occur.  It  must  have  been  a  divine  inspiration 
which  enabled  him  so  clearly  to  predict  such  an 
unprecedented  captivity.  —  C.J 


HOMILITIOAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Ver.  2.  The  head  of  Carmel  is  dried  up.  Its 
glory  has  passed  away,  as  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye.  God  hath  spoken  the  word  and  it  is  gone. 
“All,”  says  Van  de  Velde,  “  lies  waste ;  all  is  a  wil¬ 
derness.  The  utmost  fertility  is  here  lost  for  man, 
useless  to  man.  The  vineyards  of  Carmel,  where 
are  they  now?  Behold  the  long  rows  of  stones 
on  the  ground,  the  remains  of  the  walls  ;  they  will 
tell  you  that  here  where  now  with  difficulty  you 
force  your  way  through  the  thick  entangled  copse, 
lay  in  days  of  old  those  incomparable  vineyards  to 
which  Carmel  owes  its  name."  (Pusey.)  —  Ver. 
8  ff.  Every  infliction  on  those  like  ourselves  finds 
an  echo  in  our  own  consciences.  Israel  heard  and 
readily  believed  God’s  judgments  upon  others.  It 
was  not  tempted  to  set  itself  against  believing 
them.  How  then  could  it  reftise  to  believe  of  it¬ 
self  what  it  believed  of  others  like  itself.  If  they 
who  sinned  without  law  perished  without  law,  how 
much  more  should  they  who  have  sinned  in  the 
law,  be  judged  by  the  law.  (Ibid.) — For  three 
transgressions,  etc.  God  is  long-Buffering  and  ready 
to  forgive ;  but  when  the  sinner  finally  becomes  a 
vessel  of  wrath.  He  punishes  all  the  former  sins 
which  for  the  time  He  had  passed  by.  Sin  adds 
to  sin  out  of  which  it  grows ;  it  does  not  over¬ 
shadow  or  obliterate  the  earlier  sins,  but  increases 
the  mass  of  guilt  which  God  punishes.  When  the 
Jews  slew  the  Son,  there  came  on  them  all  the 
righteous  blood  shed  upon  the  earth  from  right¬ 
eous  Abel  to  Zacharias  the  son  of  Barachias.  So 
each  individual  sinner  who  dies  impenitent,  will 
be  punished  for  all  which  in  his  whole  life  he  did 
or  became  contrary  to  the  law  of  God.  Deeper 
sins  bring  deeper  damnation  at  last.  As  good 
men  by  the  grace  of  God,  do  through  each  act 
done  by  aid  of  that  grace  gain  an  addition  to  their 
everlasting  reward,  so  the  wicked  by  each  added 
sin,  add  to  their  damnation.  (Ibid.)  —  I  will  not 
reverse  it.  Sin  and  punishment  are  by  a  great  law 
of  God  bound  together.  God’s  mercy  holds  back 
the  punishment  long,  allowing  only  some  slight 
tokens  of  his  displeasure  to  show  themselves  that 
the  sinful  soul  or  people  may  not  be  unwarned. 
When  He  no  longer  withholds  it,  the  law  of  his 
moral  government  holds  its  course.  {Ibid.)  — Ver. 
4.  Devour  Benhadad’s  palaces.  What  avail  the 
pleasure-houses  and  palaces  of  the  rich  of  this 
world  %  How  soon  do  they  turn  to  dust  and  ashes 
when  the  fire  of  God’s  wrath  kindles  on  them  ?  — 
Ver.  6.  Carry  away  prisoners  to  deliver  them,  etc. 
Who  so  further  afflicts  the  afflicted,  shall  in  return 
be  afflicted  by  God.  Fugitives  who  flee  to  us  for 


refuge  should  never  be  treated  with  hostility  nor 
robbed  of  their  liberty.  —  Vers.  7,  8.  The  five  cities 
of  Philistia  had  each  its  own  petty  king.  But  all 
formed  one  whole  ;  all  were  one  in  their  sin ;  all 
were  to  be  one  in  their  punishment.  So  then  for 
greater  vividness,  one  part  of  the  common  inflic¬ 
tion  is  related  of  each,  while  in  fact,  according  to 
the  wont  of  prophetic  diction,  what  is  said  of  each 
is  said  of  all.  —  Ver.  9.  Remember  not,  etc.  It  is 
a  great  aggravation  of  enmity  and  malice,  when  it 
is  the  violation  of  friendship  and  a  brotherly  cov¬ 
enant.  (M.  Henry.)  —  Ver.  10.  Fire  into  the  wall 
of  Tyre.  Not  fine  buildings  nor  strong  walls,  but 
righteousness  and  honesty  are  a  city’s  best  defense. 
2  Kings  ii.  12;  xiii.  14.  —  Ver.  11.  Pursues  his 
brother  with  the  sword.  Eleven  hundred  years  had 
passed  since  the  birth  of  their  forefathers,  Jacob 
and  Esau.  But  with  God  eleven  hundred  years 
had  not  worn  out  kindred . It  was  an  abid¬ 

ing  law  that  Israel  was  not  to  take  Edom’s  land, 
nor  to  refuse  to  admit  him  into  the  congregation 
of  the  Lord.  Edom  too  remembered  the  relation, 
but  to  hate  him.  “  Fierce  are  the  wars  of  breth¬ 
ren.”  (Pusey.)  —  Stifles  his  compassions.  Edom 
“  steeled  himself  against  his  better  feelings,”  as  we 
say,  44  deadened  them.”  But  so  they  do  not  live 
a^ain.  Man  is  not  master  of  the  life  and  death  of 
his  feelings,  any  more  than  of  his  natural  existence. 
He  can  destroy ;  he  cannot  recreate.  And  he  does 
so  far  do  to  death  his  own  feelings  whenever  in 
any  signal  instance  he  acts  against  them.  (Ibid.) 
—  Ver.  13.  To  widen  their  border.  The  war  of  ex¬ 
termination  was  carried  on  not  incidentally  nor  in 
sudden  stress  of  passion,  but  in  cold  blood.  A  mas¬ 
sacre  here  and  there  would  not  have  enlarged  their 
border.  They  wished  to  make  place  for  them¬ 
selves  by  annihilating  Israel  that  there  mi^ht  be 
none  to  rise  up,  and  thrust  them  from  their  con¬ 
quests  and  claim  their  old  inheritance.  Such  was 
the  friiit  of  habitually  indulged  covetousness.  Yet 
who  beforehand  would  have  thought  it  possible  1 
(Ibid.)  —  Ver.  15.  He  and  his  princes.  Evil  kings 
have  evermore  evil  counsellors.  It  is  ever  the 
curse  of  such  kings  to  have  their  own  evil  reflected, 
anticipated,  fomented,  enacted  by  bad  advisers 
around  them.  They  link  together,  but  to  drag 
one  another  into  a  common  destruction.  (Ibid.)  — 
Chap.  ii.  1.  Even  the  iniquity  done  to  the  godless, 
God  will  not  leave  unpunished.  To  rage  against 
the  bodies  of  the  dead  is  sinful  and  horrible.  Pusev 
justly  remarks,  44  The  soul  being  beyond  man's 
reach,  the  hatred  vented  upon  one’s  remains  is  a 
sort  of  impotent  grasping  after  eternal  vengeance. 
It  wreaks  upon  what  it  knows  to  be  insensible  the 
hatred  with  which  it  would  pursue,  if  it  could,  the 
living  being  who  is  beyond  it.  Hatred  which 
death  cannot  extinguish  is  the  beginning  of  the 
eternal  hate  in  hell.”  —  Chap.  i.  3— ii.  3.  Who  shall 
not  tremble  at  the  judgments  of  God  ?  But  who 
shall  not  gain  confidence  against  all  the  insolence 
of  men,  from  the  thought  how  God  has  judged  the 
world  ?  Who  shall  not  shun  all  rage,  cruelty,  and 
violence,  since  he  knows  that  God  avenges  all  such 
sins  ?  —  Ver.  4.  Because  they  despised  the  law,  etc. 
Many  other  sins  prevailed  among  the  Jewish  peo¬ 
ple,  but  by  mentioning  only  these  two,  — contempt 
for  the  law  and  false  worship, — the  Lord  shows  that 
they  are  the  most  grievous,  since  they  violate  the 
first  and  great  commandment,  and  make  up  the 
three  and  four,  i.  e.,  seven,  the  complete  number  of 
sins,  the  fullness  of  the  measure  of  iniquity.  For 
it  is  one  of  God's  greatest  benefits  that  He  gives  us 
his  Word  containing  the  revelation  of  his  will  and 
thus  points  the  way  not  only  to.  our  temporal  wel- 
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fare  bat  to  eternal  blessedness.  To  throw  to  the  The  sins  of  God’s  people  are  a  reproach  upon  him- 
winds  such  a  gift  is  the  grossest  ingratitude.  From  self.  They  bring  Him,  so  to  say,  in  contact  with 
this  contempt  of  the  Word,  there  follows  necessa-  sin,  and  defeat  the  object  of  his  creation  and  reve- 
rily  die  other  sin  of  idolatry.  For  a  man  cannot  ladon.  “  He  lives  like  a  Christian,”  is  a  proverb 
exist  without  a  God  and  worship ;  his  nature  for*  of  the  Polish  Jews,  drawn  from  the  debased  state 
bids  it.  If  any  one  turns  aways  from  the  Word  of  morals  in  Socinian  Poland.  The  religion  of 
in  which  God  reveals  his  nature  and  will,  he  must  Christ  has  no  such  enemies  as  Christians.  (Ibid.) 
needs  devise  to  himself  a  deity  and  a  worship  —  Ver.  8.  They  stretch  themselves ,  etc.  They  con* 
which  is  nothing  but  a  pernicious  lie. — Despised,  dented  sin.  By  a  sort  of  economy  in  the  toil  they 
The  prophet  uses  a  bold  word  in  speaking  of  man’s  blended  many  sins  into  one :  idolatry,  sensuality, 
dealings  with  God.  Man  carries  on  the  serpent’s  cruelty,  and,  in  all,  the  express  breach  of  God's 
first  fraud,  Hath  God  indeed  saidf  He  would  not  commandments.  This  dreadful  assemblage  w 'as 
willingly  own  that  he  is  directly  at  variance  with  doubtless  smoothed  over  to  the  conscience  of  the  ten 
the  mind  of  God.  It  were  too  silly  as  well  as  too  tribes,  by  that  most  hideous  ingredient  of  all,  that 
terrible.  So  he  smoothes  it  over  to  himself,  lying  the  “  house  of  their  God  ”  was  the  place  of  their 
to  himself:  “  God’s  Word  must  not  be  taken  so  revelry.  What  hard-heartedness  to  the  willfully- 
predsely.”  “  God  cannot  have  meant”  “  The  forgotten  poor  is  compensated  by  a  little  church- 
author  of  nature  would  not  have  created  us  so  if  going !  (Ibid.)  —  Vers.  9,  10.  And  I  destroyed , 
He  had  meant.”  Such  are  the  excuses  by  which  etc.  We  need  often  to  be  reminded  of  the  mercies 
man  evades  owning  to  himself  that  he  is  tramp-  we  have  received,  which  are  the  heaviest  aggrava- 
Jing  under  foot  the  mind  of  God.  Scripture  draws  tions  of  the  sins  we  have  committed.  God  gives 
off  the  veil.  Judah  had  the  law  of  God  and  did  liberally  and  upbraids  us  not  with  our  meanness 
not  keep  it;  then  he  demised  it.  This  ignoring  and  unworthiness,  and  the  disproportion  between 
of  God’s  known  will  and  law  and  revelation  is  to  his  gifts  and  our  merit;  but  He  justly  upbraids  ns 
despise  diem  as  effectually  as  to  curse  God  to  his  with  our  ingratitude  and  ill-requital  of  nis  favors, 
face.  (Pii8ey.)  —  After  which  their  fathers  walked,  and  tells  us  what  He  has  done  for  us,  to  shame  us 
The  children  canonize  the  errors  of  their  fathers,  for  not  rendering  again  according  to  the  benefit 
Human  opinion  is  as  dogmatic  as  revelation.  The  done  to  us.  (M.  Henry.) — Ver.  11.  £  raised  up 
second  generation  of  error  demands  as  implicit  .  .  .  dedicated  ones .  The  life  of  the  Nazarite  was 
submission  as  God’s  truth.  The  transmission  of  a  continual  protest  against  the  self-indulgence  and 
error  against  himself,  God  says,  aggravates  the  worldliness  of  the  people.  It  was  a  life  above  na- 
evil,  does  not  excuse  it.  (Ibid.) — -Ver.  5.  Will  ture.  They  had  no  special  office  except  to  live 
send  fire  into  Judah.  So  we  know  that  a  fiery  that  life.  Their  life  taught.  Nay,  it  taught  in 
stream  will  come  forth  and  destroy  all  who,  one  way  the  more,  because  they  had  no  special 
whether  or  no  they  are  in  the  body  of  the  Church,  gifts  of  wisdom  or  knowledge,  nothing  to  aistin- 
are  not  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem ;  dead  members  guish  them  from  ordinary  men  except  extraordi- 
in  the  body  which  belongs  to  the  living  Head.  And  nary  grace.  They  were  an  evidence  what  all  might 
it  will  not  the  less  come,  because  it  is  not  regarded,  be  and  do,  if  they  used  the  grace  of  God.  (Pusey.) 
Bather,  the  very  condition  of  all  God’s  judgments  —  Ver.  12.  Made  them  drink  wine.  What  men  de¬ 
ls  to  be  disregarded  and  to  come,  and  then  most  to  spise  they  do  not  oppose.  “  Th6y  kill  us,  they  do 
come  when  they  are  most  disregarded.  ( Ibid. )  —  not  despise  us,”  were  the  true  words  of  a  priest  in 
Ver.  6.  For  three  transgressions  of  Israel,  etc.  We  the  French  Revolution.  Had  the  men  in  power 
see  here  that  the  idolatry  of  Israel  was  a  fountain  not  respected  the  Nazarites,  or  felt  that  the  people 
of  all  sorts  of  misdeeds,  even  of  such  as  would  respected  them,  they  would  not  have  attempted 
shock  a  reasonable  man,  as  the  list  shows;  per-  to  corrupt  or  to  force  them  to  break  their  vow. 
version  of  justice,  oppression  of  the  poor,  unnat-  —  1  command  the  prophets ,  Prophecy  not. 

ural  uncleanness  ana  shameless  luxury.  —  Ver.  Those  have  a  great  deal  to  answer  for  who  cannot 
7.  Pant  after  the  dust.  Covetousness,  when  it  has  bear  faithful  preaching,  and  those  much  more  who 
nothing  to  feed  on,  craves  for  the  absurd  or  impos-  suppress  it.  (M.  Henry.)  —  Vers.  13-16.  When 
sible.  What  was  Naboth’s  vineyard  to  a  king  of  God’s  judgments  go  forth,  no  power,  wisdom, 
Israel  with  his  ivory  palace  ?  What  was  Morde-  wealth,  arms,  swiftness  or  experience,  is  of  any 
cai’s  refusal  to  bow  to  one  in  honor  like  Haman  ?  avail.  Because  men  so  readily  fall  into  contempt 
Covetousness  is  the  sin,  mostly  not  of  those  who  of  God’s  judgments  as  something.  easy  to  be 
have  not,  but  of  those  who  have.  It  grows  with  avoided,  He  at  times  expresses  them  in  such  terms 
its  gains,  and  is  the  less  satisfied  the  more  it  has  as  to  show  that  no  escape  is  possible.  (Rieger.) 
to  satisfy  it.  (Pusey.)  —  To  profane  my  holy  name . 
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CHAPTERS  III.-VL 

II.  To  the  Kingdom  of  Israel,  especially  to  its  Great  Men ,  the  Divine  Judgment  is 
announced  upon  the  Prevailing  Sins ,  unless  Men  seek  the  Lord .  . 

Chapter  HI. 

1.  As  surety  as  the  Prophet  bears  the  Divine  Commission,  will  God  punish  Israel . 

1  Hear  this  word, 

Which  Jehovah  speaks  concerning  yon,  ye  sons  of  Israel, 

Concerning  the  whole  family 

Which  I  brought  up  from  the  land  of  Egypt,  saying, 

2  You  only  have  I  known  of  all  the  families  of  the  earth ; 

Therefore  will  I  visit  upon  you  all  your  iniquities. 

3  Do  two  walk  together 
Unless  they  have  agreed  ? 1 

4  Does  the  lion  roar  in  the  forest 
When  he  has  no  prey  ? 

Does  the  young  Hon  utter  his  cry  out  of  his  den 
Unless  he  has  taken  something  ? 

5  Does  a  bird  fall  into  a  trap  *  on  the  ground 
When  there  is  no  snare  for  him  ? 

Does  the  trap  rise  up  from  the  earth 
Without  catching  anything  at  all  ? 

€  Or  is  a  trumpet  blown  in  a  city, 

And  the  people  are  not  alarmed  ? 

Or  does  misfortune  occur  in  a  city, 

And  Jehovah  has  not  caused  it  ? 

7  [No ;]  for*  the  Lord  Jehovah  does  nothing 

Without  having  revealed  his  secret  to  his  servants,  the  prophets. 

8  The  lion  roars, 

Who  does  not  fear  ? 

The  Lord  Jehovah  speaks, 

Who  must  not  prophesy  ? 

3  Make  it  heard  over  the  palaces  in  Ashdod, 

And  over  the  palaces  in  the  land  of  Egypt, 

And  say,  assemble  upon  the  mountains  of  Samaria, 

And  see  the  great  confusions  in  the  midst  thereof,4 
And  the  oppressed  in  the  heart  thereof 

10  And  they  know  not  to  do  right,  saith  Jehovah, 

They  who  store  up  violence  and  devastation  in  their  palaces. 

11  Therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord  Jehovah, 

An  enemy,  and  that  round  about  the  land !  * 

And  he  shall  bring  down  thy  strength  *  from  thee, 

And  thy  palaces  shall  be  plundered. 
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12  Thus  saith  Jehovah, 

As  the  shepherd  rescues  from  the  mouth  of  the  lion 
Two  legs  or  an  ear-lappet, 

So  shall  the  sons  of  Israel  deliver  themselves ; 

They  who  sit  in  Samaria 

On  the  comer  of  the  couch  and  on  the  damask  of  the  bed/ 

13  Hear  ye  and  testify  to  the  house  of  Jacob, 

Saith  the  Lord  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Hosts : 

14  That  in  the  day  when  I  visit  Israel’s  transgressions  upon  him, 

I  will  visit  the  altars  of  Bethel, 

And  the  horns  of  the  altar*  shall  be  cut  off  and  fall  to  the  ground. 

15  And  I  will  smite  the  winter-house  with  the  summer-house, 

And  the  houses  of  ivory  shall  perish,* 

And  many 10  houses  shall  disappear. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

1  V«r.  8.  -r-  VT’V'D.  To  meet  together  at  an  appointed  time  and  place. 

S  Ver.  6.  —  n§  ia  the  fowler*  net,  tPfTlD,  the  eprloge  or  mare  which  holds  the  bird  ftet  PtS  belongs  to 
[In  order  to  catch  a  bird  in  the  net,  a  springe  most  be  laid  for  it.] 

•  Ver.  7.  —  N2).  Not  R  surely,”  as  in  X.  T.,  a  signification  which  it  never  has,  but,  "  for,”  In  connection  with  a  neg¬ 
ative  implied  in  its  relation  to  what  prsoedea.  Cf.  Micah  vi.  4,  Job  xxxl.  18.] 

4  Ver.  9.  —  nin-VTP,  noise,  disorder ,  denotee  a  state  of  ooofluion,  resulting  from  a  complete  overturning  of  right, 

soeh  as  le  expreeeed  by  probably  to  be  taken  as  an  abstract,  "  the  oppression  ”  (of  the  poor)  or  possibly  con- 

mete,  *  the  oppressed.” 

•  Ver.  11.  —  Tf  jy,  thy  strength ,  i.  Samaria*. 

4  Ver.  11.  —  2'pp!)  is  explanatory,  "  and  that  round  about  the  land,”  t.  will  cone  and  attack  it  on  all  sides. 

7  Ver.  12. —  ntSQ  fit??,  the  corner  of  the  divan,  tb*  most  convenient  for  repose.  ppP'T,  damask ,  covered  with 
a  costly  stuff.  [Pueey  and  Wordsworth  revert  to  the  old  view  (Sept.,  Vulgate,  Syriac,  Targum), ’which  is  followed  In  the 
Authorised  Version,  and  interpret,  "  and  recline  on  Damascus  as  a  couch,”  but  their  reasons  do  not  seem  to  have  much 
weight] 

•  Ver.  14.  —  TOTpn  is  the  singular  of  species,  and  is  equivalent  to  a  plural. 

•  Ver.  16.  —  Ivory  houses  are  such  as  have  their  apartments  adorned  with  inlaid  ivory  (of.  1  Kings  xxil.  89). 

M  V«r.  16 — D'20,  not  w  large  ”  as  1  T.,  but  R  many” 


KXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

1.  Vers.  1-2.  Hear  this  word  which  Jehovah, 
etc.  44  Hear  this  word.”  This  phrase  is  repeated  at 
the  beginning  of  chaps,  v.  and  vi.  It  therefore  shows 
this  chapter  to  contain  (me  address  complete  in  it¬ 
self.  See  the  Introduction.  Upon  the  whole 
fhmily.  Although  afterwards  destruction  is  threat¬ 
ened  only  against  the  ten  tribes,  yet  here  the  entire 
race  is  included.  The  people  as  a  whole  were 
known  and  chosen  of  God,  and  therefore  the  pun¬ 
ishment  of  sin  is  set  forth  in  universal  terms.  Just 
so  far  as  sin  extends,  punishment  will  and  must 
come.  Certainly  this  occurred  first  in  the  case  of 
the  ten  tribes,  but  how  little  Judah  could  count 
upon  being  spared,  has  already  been  seen  in  ch.  ii. 
4,  etc. 

Ver.  2.  Only  yon  have  I  known.  This  is 
equivalent  to  44  I  have  chosen,”  since  the  knowing 
expresses  a  relation  of  sympathy  and  love,  as  44  the 
motive  and  the  result  of  the  election.” 

2.  Vers.  3-8.  Do  two  walk  together,  etc.  The 
general  announcement  of  a  punitive  judgment  is  fol¬ 
lowed — without  any  apparent  connection  with  the 
foregoing — by  a  series  of  propositions  illustrated 
by  examples  from  daily  life.  Plainly,  these  perhaps 
proverbial  phrases  are  here  introduced  only  by  way 


of  comparison.  They  illustrate  the  principle  that 
every  effect  has  its  cause. 

Ver.  4.  When  he  has  no  prey,  refers,  as  Keil 

«  states,  not  to  the  actual  seizing  of  the  prey 
3  lion,  but  to  his  having  it  before  him  so  that 
it  cannot  escape.  In  like  manner,  the  phrase  in 
the  second  clause, 44  unless  he  has  taken  some¬ 
thing,”  is  to  be  explained.  The  lion  makes  his 
capture  not  merely  when  he  has  seized  and  is  rend¬ 
ing  the  prey,  but  when  it  is  so  near  that  escape  is 
impossible.  [The  lion,  as  a  rule,  roars  most  terri¬ 
bly  when  it  has  the  prey  in  sight,  upon  which  it 
immediately  springs.  Bochart.] 

Ver.  5.  Does  the  trap  rise  up  ?  because  lifted 
up  by  the  bird  flying  away.  Without  catching, 
*.  e.  the  bird. 

Ver.  6.  In  the  first  member  the  usual  order  of 
these  propositions  is  reversed,  and  the  cause  is 
mentioned  first,  —  the  blowing  of  the  trumpet,  — 
and  the  result  follows.  In  the  second,  the  other 
order  is  restored.  In  this  last,  similes  are  aban¬ 
doned,  and  the  discourse  states  directly  what  had 
been  implied  in  numerous  comparisons.  As  lit¬ 
tle  as  two  can  walk  together  without,  etc.,  etc. ;  so 
little  can  misfortune  occur  in  a  city  without  the 
Lord's  hand ;  or  rather,  as  in  all  these  cases,  one 
thing  is  the  result  of  the  other  as  its  cause,  so  is 
it  here.  44  Misfortune  ”  in  the  city  is  the  result,  the 
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“  pord  ”  is  the  cause.  Even  this  is  to  be  considered 
as  a  kind  of  proverbial  speech,  but  it  explains  the 
subject  treated  of  in  this  passage.  The  prophet 
has  threatened  the  whole  people  in  ver.  2,  with  a 
visitation  from  God.  Against  this  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  Israel  revolts,  especially  because  the  visita¬ 
tion  is  to  come  from  Goa,  their  own  God,  Jehovah. 
Therefore  the  prophet  proves  the  correctness  of  his 
declaration  by  these  examples,  in  which  he  traces 
with  the  certainty  of  the  strictest  logic  every  effect 
to  a  cause,  and  so  every  misfortune  in  the  city  to 
Jehovah  as  its  author  (and  to  his  punitive  right¬ 
eousness  as  the  cause).  If  this  be  so,  every  objec¬ 
tion  is  obviated.  Whatever  misfortune  exists  must 
be  traced  back  to  Jehovah.  This  however  is  not 
proved,  but  only  illustrated,  by  the  examples  cited, 
which  show  simply  that  *s  every  event  has  its 
cause,  so  also  must  misfortune ;  so  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  remains,  Is  this  result  to  be  attributed  to  Jeho¬ 
vah’s  activity  1  The  answer  to  this  is  found  in 
vers.  7,  8,  which  must  be  taken  together,  since  it  is 
only  dins  that  they  furnish  the  desired  proof. 

Ver.  7.  Por  presupposes  the  answer  No,  to  the 
foregoing  questions,  especially  the  last.  No,  mis¬ 
fortune  does  not  occur  without  Jehovah’s  hand, 
for,  etc.  The  proof  in  the  first  instance  is  this : 
Jehovah  does  nothing  without  having  disclosed  his 
u  secret,”  t.  e.  his  secret  counsel,  to  his  servants, 
the  prophets.  The  latter  is  certainly  not  the  cause, 
but  it  is  the  indispensable  condition  of  Jehovah’s 
activity,  so  that  between  the  two  there  is  a  neces¬ 
sary  connection.  But  this  very  revelation  to  the 
prophets  has  as  an  inevitable  result  (ver.  8),  their 
prophesying,  which  again  is  illustrated  by  an  ex¬ 
ample  drawn  from  experience,  the  lion  roars,  etc. 
so  that  this  prophesying  is  not  an  accidental  or 
capricious  thing,  but  proceeds  from  a  causa  suffi- 
dens ,  which  lies  in  Jehovah  himself.  Therefore 
the  meaning  is :  when  the  prophet  speaks  or  pre¬ 
dicts,  Jehovah  has  revealed  it  to  him,  and  the  for¬ 
mer  is  the  result  of  the  latter.  But  if  Jehovah  has 
made  a  revelation  to  him,  then  what  he  predicts, 
namely,  misfortune,  is  really  impending  from  Jeho¬ 
vah.  The  Lord  will  let  it  coqje.  He  will  not  indeed 
in  the  absence  of  such  a  revelation  ;  but  wherever 
this  occurs,  it  is  a  token  that  He  will  bring  it  to 
pass.  Therefore  a  prophecy,  a  foretelling  of  calam¬ 
ity  by  a  prophet,  is  a  voucher  —  —  that  the 

calamity  is  from  die  Lord,  that  a  causal  connec¬ 
tion  exists  between  the  two  os  certain  as  that 
between  the  things  mentioned  in  vers.  3-6.  Other¬ 
wise,  the  prophet  could  not  announce  such  a  ca¬ 
lamity,  since  he  announces  only  what  Jehovah  re¬ 
veals  to  him,  but  must  announce  that.  The  divine 
origin  of  his  prophecy  is  to  the  prophet,  therefore, 
the  basis  on  whicn  he  proceeds  as  on  a'  certain  real¬ 
ity,  and  from  this  he  argues  and  proves  the  divine 
authorship  of  the  fact  which  he  piWicts,  namely,  a 
punitive  judgment.  Thus  is  sustained  the  truth  of 
the  saying,  that  Jehovah  would  visit  Israel. — Only 

in  this  way  do  we  understand  the  in  verse  7. 
It  is  therefore  a  reversal  of  the  order  of  thought 
when  most  interpreters  say  that  from  ver.  3  the 
prophet  is  proving  the  divineorigin  of  his  prophecy 
against  the  objection  that  he  spoke  only  from  sub¬ 
jective  influences,  i.  e,,  “  as  little  can  a  prophet 
speak  without  a  divine  impulse  as  any  other  effect 
can  be  produced  without  a  cause  ”  (B.  Baur).  No, 
the  prophet  does  not  justify  himself  or  his  calling, 
he  is  sure  of  that ;  he  only  seeks  to  convince  his 
hearers  or  readers  that  they  are  really  to  expect 
the  judgment  which  he  announces,  and  to  this  end 
he  uses  the  fact  that  prophecy  comes  from  God.  — 


Concerning  the  examples  in  ver.  3  ff.  Baur  cor¬ 
rectly  remarks,  “There  is  no  occasion  to  regard 
them  as  anything  more  than  mere  analogies  repre¬ 
senting  the  general  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  or  to 
assign  ’to  each  case  a  special  reference  to  the  proph¬ 
et’s  thought,  e.  g.,  the  two  as  a  figure  of  God  and 
the  people,  the  lion  as  representing  Jehovah,  and 
the  prey  and  the  bird,  the  wicked,  etc.”  Such  a 
method  leads  to  constrained  refinements,  as  may  be 
seen  in  Keil,  in  loc.  The  illustration  of  one  princi¬ 
ple  by  so  many  examples  may  seem  somewhat 
tedious,  but  to  understand  it,  one  must  consider  the 
partiality  of  the  Orientals  for  figurative  and  pro¬ 
verbial  speeches,  which  leads  them  to  express  in 
these  concrete  forms  even  such  an  abstract  truth 
as  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  strange,  therefore,  in  finding  such  a  representa¬ 
tion  coming  from  the  herdman  of  Tekoa. 

3.  Vers.  9-15.  Here  the  Lord’s  purpose  respect¬ 
ing  the  sinful  people  is  openly  declarea. 

(a.)  Vers.  9, 10.  The  sins.  Hake  it  heard,  etc, 
Not  only  are  the  sins  to  be  punished  set  forth,  but 
the  heathen  are  summoned  as  witnesses.  This 
turn  in  the  address  indicates  that  the  sinfulness  is 
very  great,  enough  even  to  surprise  the  heathen, 
and  thus  puts  Israel  to  shame. 

Ver.  9.  Publish  ye.  Jehovah  is  the  speaker, 
and  we  must  regard  the  command  as  addressed  to 
the  people  in  these  heathen  lands.  The  palaoes, 
t.  e.,  those  who  dwell  there,  are  to  be  informed,  be¬ 
cause  the  question  concerns  what  is  done  in  the 
palaces  of  Samaria.  Aahdod,  ns  part  for  the  whole, 
is  put  for  the  Philistines,  who  were  regarded  by 
Israel  as  godless  heathen.  Egypt,  “  whose  un¬ 
righteousness  and  ungodliness  Israel  had  once 
abundantly  experienced  ”  ( Keil).  —  On  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Samaria,  t.  e.  around  Samaria,  whence 
they  could  look  into  the  city. 

Ver.  10.  They  know  not  to  do  right.  They 
do  not  understand  it,  so  accustomed  are  they  to 
unrighteousness.  They  who  store  up  violence, 
etc. ;  evil  treasures  which,  so  far  from  helping,  de¬ 
stroy  them. 


( b.)  Vers.  11-15.  Therefore  thus  saith,  etc., 
may  be  abstract  or  concrete.  The  latter  is  more 
probable,  especially  as  in  that  case  it  is  naturally 

connected  with  the  verb  which  otherwise 

would  reauire  Jehovah  to  be  understood  as  its 
subject.  The  clause  is  an  emphatic  assertion  in 
the  form  of  an  exclamation. 

|  Ver.  12.  In  this  plundering  of  Samaria,  the 
great  men  will  be  able  to  save  their  lives  only  to 
the  smallest  extent  and  with  the  greatest  difficulty. 
Both  points  are  suggested  in  the  comparison.  (“  A 
pair  of  shin-bones  and  a  piece,  i.  e.  a  lappet,  of  the 
ear.”  Keil.) 

Ver.  13.  Renews  the  threatening  and  raises  it 
still  higher.  There  will  be  an  utter  destruction 
Hear  ye,  etc.,  is  addressed  to  the  Israelites,  as  in 
ver.  1,  since  among  even  these  God  has  those  who 
will  testify  what  He  is  going  to  do.  They  shall, 
when  summoned  as  witnesses  of  wrong  doing,  an¬ 
nounce  also  the  punishment  of  Israel.  House  of 
Jacob  means  all  Israel,  i.  «.,  the  twelve  tribes ;  even 
Judah  should  hear  it  so  as*  to  learn  a  lesson.  The 
Divine  names  are  accumulated  for  emphasis  ;  the 
threat  of  such  a  God  ought  to  make  a  deep  impres¬ 
sion.  The  visitation  of  Israel  will  begin  with  the 
destruction  of  the  altars  in  Bethel,  i.  e.,  of  idola¬ 
try,  the  religious  source  of  the  moral  corruption. 
This  is  more  closely  defined  by  the  cutting  off  of 
the  horns,  which  destroys  the  significance  of  the 
altar. 
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Ver.  15.  Winter  houses  and  summer  houses 
are  primarily  those  of  the  royal  family,  but  per¬ 
haps  also  those  of  the  noblemen.  —  The  threatened 
judgment,  therefore,  is  the  overthrow  of  Samaria, 
especially  its  palaces,  with  the  complete  extermina¬ 
tion  of  the  inhabitants  (ver.  12). 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  “Israel  stands  to  us  as  a  constant  example 
both  of  the  unsearchable  riches  of  grace  which 
God  bestows  and  of  the  inconceivable  judgments 
He  sends  upon  those  who  receive  his  grace  in  vain/' 
(Rieger.)  Here  again  the  bringing  out  of  Egypt 
appears  as  the  fundamental  act  of  God's  grace,  it 
is  mentioned  alone,  because  by  it  as  the  condition 
of  its  outer  and  inner  existence  was  Israel  con¬ 
stituted  the  people  of  God.  This  bringing  out, 
however,  includes  the  guidance  through  the  wilder¬ 
ness  and  the  giving  of  the  law.  This  people  alone 
did  God  “  know ; "  to  them  alone  He  stood  in  a 
relation  of  nearness  and  confidence ;  all  others  were 
aliens.  Therefore  so  much  the  greater  their  guilt, 
and  the  more  certain  their  punishment 

2.  The  sin  of  Israel,  especially  of  the  ten  tribes, 
is  apostasy,  at  least  in  the  calf-worship  (comp.  ver. 
14,  chaps,  iv.  4,  v.  5).  But  that  wnich  particu¬ 
larly  provokes  rebuke  and  menace  is,  as  appears  by 
chap.  ii.  and  the  following  chapters,  the  extreme 
moral  corruption,  which  naturally  is  regarded 
as  the  violation  of  the  divine  commands,  covet¬ 
ousness  and  luxury,  and  in  connection  therewith, 
the  shameless  disregard  of  the  elementary  duties 
doe  to  our  neighbors,  violent  oppression  of  the 
poor.  This  last  is  continually  the  subject  of  sharp 
censure  (cf.  ii.  6,  7,  and  subsequently  iv.  1,  v.  6, 
11,  12,  vi.  12,  viii.  5,  6).  The  poor  always  stand 
under  the  especial  protection  of  the  divine  law,  a 
peculiar  feature  of  which  is  its  compassion  for  the 
lowly,  as  the  Mosaic  institute  shows  in  many  of  its 
provisions.  How  fully  the  prophet  was  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  this  trait,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  upon 
no  point  is  he  so  zealous  as  upon  the  oppression  of 
the  poor.  This  was  doubtless  because  such  in¬ 
stances  frequently  occurred ;  still  it  is  significant 
that  instead  of  merely  touching  them  and  then 
passing  on,  he  brings  them  forward  and  brands 
them  with  an  especial  stigma.  “  To  pervert  the 
way  of  the  poor,  as  it  was  before  expressed  in 
chap.  i.  ver.  7,  is,  as  it  were,  the  unpardonable  sin. 
For  this  reason  the  prophet's  rebuke  is  addressed 
mainly  to  the  great,  the  higher  classes ;  but  cer¬ 
tainly  not  because  these  alone  were  corrupt  while 
the  lower  classes  needed  no  particular  censure,  al¬ 
though  at  bottom  this  was  the  fact.  Are  we  then 
to  recognize  a  democratic  feature  in  the  circum¬ 
stance,  and  observe  how  a  man  of  the  people,  a 
herd  man,  feels  himself  called  chiefly  to  scourge 
the  sins  of  the  nobles  and  especially  those  by  which 
the  humble  suffered  ?  If  it  is  correct  to  assert  that 
God  called  and  employed  him  to  chastise  such 
sins,  we  may  admit  this”.  Only  let  us  not  ascribe' 
to  Amos  that  modem  democratic  view  which  re¬ 
viles  the  higher  classes  because  it  condemns  all 
distinctions  of  ranks.  Rather  the  reverse  is  true 
of  Amos.  He  inveighs  against  the  sins  of  the 
great,  just  because  their  position  is  so  important, 
because  he  knows  that  upon  their  conduct  depends 
the  weal  or  the  woe  of  the  community,  for  if  cor¬ 
ruption  prevails  in  their  circles,  the  foundations  of 
the  national  prosperity  are  undermined  and  shaken. 
With  equal  or  even  greater  propriety  may  one  as¬ 
cribe  an  aristocratic  leaning  to  our  prophet,  but 


i  after  a  proper  manner,  t.  he  considers  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  higher  classes  very  important,  but  for 
that  very  reason  vefy  responsible,  and  holds  that 
their  rights  and  privileges  impose  corresponding 
duties.  They  have  much  ability,  but  much  is  also 
expected  from  them,  “  to  whom  much  is  given," 
etc.  And  if  they  mistake  and  abuse  their  position, 
so  much  the  heavier  is  their  guilt  and  the  greater 
the  harm  they  work.  Their  degeneracy  at  last 
brings  destruction  upon  the  whole.  If  then  a 
prophet  were  silent,  or  censured  only  the  lowly  and 
not  the  high,  he  would  be  justly  chargeable  with 
servility  and  fear  of  men,  which  would  ill  agree 
with  his  call  to  be  a  witness  of  divine  truth  (cf. 
chap,  iv..  Doctrinal  and  Ethical,  2). 

3.  Misfortune  as  a  punishment  comes  only  from 
Jehovah.  It  comes  not  of  itself  nor  is  casual,  but 
has  a  definite  cause  and  author,  who  is  Jehovah 
He  who  chose  and  blessed  his  people,  the  same 
punishes  them.  Men  may  struggle  against  this 
truth,  but  still  it  remains  incontestable.  And  when 
a  doubt  of  the  divine  authorship  intrudes,  there 
comes  a  voucher  in  the  words  of  tne  prophets.  Be¬ 
fore  God  executes  anything,  He  reveals  it  to  his 
servants,  and  these  cannot  but  declare  what  is  thus 
revealed.  A  calamity  announced  by  them  is  a  pun¬ 
ishment  proceeding  from  God. 

4.  The.lofty  significance  of  prophecy  is  strongly 
expressed  in  vers.  7,  8.  The  prophets  are  not  only 
“  God’s  servants  "  in  general,  but  are  also  entrusted 
with  “  his  secret,”  his  “  counsel,"  a.  «.,  what  He 
proposes  respecting  his  people.  Yes,  he  does  noth¬ 
ing  until  He  has  revealed  it  to  the  prophets.  Thus 
He,  as  it  were,  binds  himself  to  them.  Is  it  asked, 
Why  ?  The  answer  is.  The  aim  of  the  revelation 
is  to  secure  its  announcement,  as  it  is  expressly 
said  (ver.  8),  the  speaking  of  God  to  his  servants 
necessarily  leads  them  to  prophesy.  The  object  of 
their  utterances  is  simple  and  single,  to  set  plainly 
before  men  the  seventy  of  God  against  sin,  the 
truth  of  his  punitive  righteousness.  If  this  is  done, 
so  to  speak,  in  the  interest  of  God,  naturally  it  is 
still  more  in  the  interest  of  men.  These  are  to 
learn  how  the  matter  stands  with  them  and  what 
threatens  them,  so  &a\o  take  warning  while  there 
is  time.  And  if  men  do  take  warning — for  this 
is  the  implied  thought, — then  “God  does  noth¬ 
ing,”  t.  «.,  does  not  carry  out  his  secret  counsel. 
Therefore  He,  as  it  were,  puts  prophecy  between 
his  “  secret "  and  its  execution,  and  so  prophecy 
is  justly  reckoned  among  Israel's  peculiar  privi¬ 
leges  (comp.  ii.  1 1  and  the  remarks  there).  Well 
remarks  Rieger  in  reference  to  the  present  times  : 
“  Those  to  whom  God  has  intrusted  the  duty  of 
bearing  witness  to  his  truth  in  the  world  now, 
cannot  put  themselves  on  a  level  with  his  ancient 
prophets,  nor  should  they  indulge  any  natural  pas¬ 
sion  herein.  Yet  it  is  very  significant  that  the 
Lord  Jesus  addressed  to  the  overseers  of  the 
chnrches  of  Asia  the  precious  testimony  of  his  rev¬ 
elation,  and  therein  the  secret  counsel  by  which 
God's  wrath  is  fulfilled,  and  thus  indicated  for  all 
time  the  participation  of  the  teacher's  office  in  the 
judgments  of  God,  partly  in  foreseeing  them,  part¬ 
ly  in  foretelling  them,  and  partly,  moreover,  in  in¬ 
fluencing  them  for  good  by  prayer  and  watchful- 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Ver.  1.  Hear  the  word  which  Jehobah  speak s 
to  you .  Here  we  learn  that  God's  Word  should 
be  preached  in  such  way  that  its  hearers  should 
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recognize  that  it  is  intended  for  and  applies  to '  says,  “  Woe  is  unto  me  if  I  preach  not  the  Goe- 
them.  For  when  it  is  declared  only  in  general ;  pel/'  So  Peter  and  John,  “  We  cannot  but  speak 
terms,  especially  as  respects  God’s  wrath  against  the  things  we  have  seen  and  heard.’’  Moses  was 
sin,  the  people  commonly  sit  and  think  it  does  not  not  excused,  though  slow  of  speech  ;  nor  Isaiah, 
concern  them  but  only  folks  in  far-off  lands.  It  though  of  polluted  lips ;  nor  Jeremiah,  because  he 
should  be  said,  Hear  what  the  Lord  says  to  you  was  a  child.  And  Ezekiel  was  bidden,  Be  not  re- 
who  sit  here  under  the  pulpit.  bellioas  Jike  that  rebellious  house.  (Pusey.) 

Ver.  2.  You  only ,  etc.  —  therefore  1  wifi,  etc.  Ver.  9.  Publish  in  the  palaces ,  etc.  “Since 
This  is  a  wonderful  inference.  We  should  rather  ye  disbelieve,  I  will  manifest  to  Ashdodites  and 
expect;  therefore  will  I  spare  you.  But  we  see  Egyptians  the  transgressions  of  which  ye  are 
that  the  Lord  is  accustomed  to  punish  those  who  guilty.”  (Theodoret.)  Shame  towards  roan  sur- 
have  received  much  at  his  hands  more  severely  vives  shame  towards  God.  What  men  are  not 
than  others  not  so  favored.  For  his  kindness  is  ashamed  to  do,  they  are  ashamed  to  confess  that 
not  intended  to  encourage  us  in  sin,  but  to  render  they  have  done.  Nay,  to  avoid  a  little  passing 
us  through  gratitude  more  devoted  to  Him.  He  has  shame,  they  rush  upon  everlasting  shame.  So  God 
chosen  us  in  Christ  that  we  should  be  holy  and  employs  all  inferior  motives,  shame,  fear,  hope  of 
blameless  before  Him  in  love  (Ephes.  i.),  but  where  things  present,  if  by  any  means  He  can  win  men 
this  result  does  not  follow,  God's  goodness  ceases,  not  to  offend  Him.  (Ibid.) 
and  his  punishments  fall  the  heavier.  —  (W.  S.)  Ver.  10.  They  know  not ,  etc.  It  is  a  part  of 
Vers.  3  ff.  The  comparisons  here  may  be  prac-  the  miserable  blindness  of  sin,  that  while  tne  soul 
tkally  explained  as  (1)  teaching  us  what  just  acquires  a  quick  insight  into  evil;  it  becomes  at  , 
grounds  God  has  for  his  punishments.  If  two  last  not  only  paralyzed  to  do  good,  hut  unable  to 
walk  together,  they  must  agree,  but  you,  He  says,  perceive  it.  Store  up  violence.  They  stored  up, 
do  not  agree  with  me,  but  are  my  foes,  by  your  evil  as  they  deemed,  the  gains  and  fruits  ;  but  it  was  in 
works,  and  therefore  I  cannot  walk  with  you  in  truth  the  sins  themselves,  as  a  treasure  of  wrath 
complacency.  (2)  As  a  lion  does  not  roar  unless  against  the  day  of  wrath.  (Ibid.) 
the  prey  is  just  before  him,  so  my  threatenings  are  Ver.  11.  Therefore  thus  saith,  etc.  There  was 
not  uttered  unless  I  see  men  just  ready  to  fall,  as  no  human  redress.  The  oppressor  was  mighty, 
it  were,  a  prey  to  my  wrath.  Of  this,  however,  but  mightier  the  avenger  of  the  poor.  Man  would 
they  think  lightly,  and  deem  any  calamity  that  not  heh>,  therefore  God  would.  Thy  palace*  shall 
befalls  them  an  accident.  But  (3)  just  as  little  as  be  spoiled.  Those  palaces  in  which  they  had 
a  bird  fells  into  the  net  without  a  fowler,  or  a  heaped  up  the  spoils  of  the  oppressed.  Men’s  sins 
fowler  lifts  the  snare  without  having  caught  some-  are  in  God’s  providence  the  means  of  their  punish- 
thing,  so  little  does  misfortune  occur  without  God’s  ment.  Their  spoiling  should  invite  the  spoiler, 
mind  and  will,  who  does  not  give  up  his  purpose  their  oppressions  should  attract  the  oppressor, 
but  carries  it  out  unless  withheld  by  a  true  repent-  (Ibid.) 

once.  As  every  one  fears  when  the  trumpet  an-  Ver.  12.  As  the  shepherd  rescues ,  etc.  Amos 
Bounces  the  enemy  near  at  hand,  so  should  my  as  well  as  Joel  (ii.  32)  preaches  the  same  solemn 
people  when  my  prophets  announce  to  them  judg-  sentence,  so  repeated  through  the  prophets,  “  a  rem- 
ment  for  their  sins.  These  similes  remind  us  of  nant  only  shall  be  saved.”  So  it  was  in  the  captiv- 
the  divine  providence  in  punishments.  They  do  sty  of  the  ten  tribes.  So  it  was  in  Judah.  In  the 
not  fell  promiscuously,  but  in  the  righteous  retri-  Gospel,  not  many  wise  men  after  the  flesh,  not 
button  of  God,  who  determines  beforehand  who  many  mighty, not  many  noble  were  called,  but  God 
•hall  suffer  and  who  escape.  chose  the  poor  of  this  world,  and  the  Good  Shep- 

[Ver.  6.  Does  misfortune  occur ,  etc.  Evil  which  herd  rescued  from  the  mouth  of  the  lion  those 
is  sin,  the  Lord  hath  not  done;  evil  which  is  whom  man  despised.  (Ibid.) 
punishment  for  sin,  the  Lord  bringeth.  (Angus-  Ver.  18.  Hear  ye  and  testify.  It  is  of  little 
tine.)  avail  to  testify,  unless  we  first  near ;  nor  can  man 

Ver.  7.  The  Lord  Jehovah  does  nothing ,  etc.  bear  witness  to  what  he  doth  not  knbw  ;  nor  will 
God  has  ever  warned  the  world  of  coming  judg-  words  make  an  impression,  t.  «.,  be  stamped  on 
ments  in  order  that  it  may  not  incur  them.  As  men’s  souls,  unless  the  soul  which  utters  them 
Chrysostom  says.  He  has  revealed  to  us  hell  in  have  first  hearkened  unto  them.  (Ibid.) 
order  that  we  may  escape  hell.  He  warned  Noah  Ver.  14.  In  the  day  when  I  visit,  etc.  Scripture  - 
of  the  coming  deluge.  He  told  Abram  and  Lot  of  speaks  of  “  visiting  offenses  upon,”  because  in 
the  futnre  judgment  of  the  cities  of  the  plain.  He  God’s  providence,  the  sin  returns  upon  a  man’s 
revealed  to  Joseph  the  seven  years  of  famine,  and  own  head.  It  is  not  only  the  cause  of  his  punish- 
to  Moses  the  ten  plagues,  and  to  Jonah  the  de-  ment  but  a  part  of  it.  The  memory  of  a  man’s 
•traction  of  Nineveh ;  and  by  Christ  He  foretold  sins  will  be  apart  of  his  eternal  suffering.  (Ibid.) 
the  fell  of  Jerusalem ;  and  Christ  has  warned  all  Ver.  14.  The  altars,  etc.  The  vengeance  of  a 
of  his  own  future  coming  to  judge  the  world.  God  just  and  holy  God  will  one  day  certainly  root  out 
does  this  that  men  may  repent ;  and  that  if  they  false  worship. 

obstinately  continue  in  sin.  He  may  be  justified  in  Ver.  15.  The  winter-house  and,  etc.  What  are 
executing  punishment  upon  them.  (Wordsworth.)  the  palaces  and  pleasure-houses  of  the  wicked  in 
Ver.  8.  Who  does  not  fear  9  There  is  cause  the  time  of  judgment,  but  a  brand  which  kindles 
for  you  to  fear  when  God  roars  from  Zion,  but  if  the  wrath  of  the  Lord, 
ye  fear  not,  the  prophets  dare  pot  but  fear.  So  Paul 
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AMOS. 


Chaptkb  IV. 

2.  Punishment  must  come ,  since  despite  oil  Chastisements  the  People  wiU  nbt  amend. 

1  Hear1  this  word,  ye  kine  of  Bashan, 

Who  are  upon  the  mountain  of  Samaria, 

Who  oppress  the  poor, 

Who  crush  the  needy, 

Who  say  to  their  lords, 

Bring  hither  that  we  may  drink. 

2  The  Lord  Jehovah  hath  sworn  by  his  holiness, 

Behold  days  are  coming  upon  you. 

When  men  will  drag*  you  away  with  hooks 
And  the  remnant8  of  you  with  lish-hooks. 

3  And  through  breaches4  in  the  wall  ye  shall  go  out,  every  one  before  hei/ 
And  be  cast  forth8  to  Harmon 7  saith  Jehovah. 

4  Go  to  Bethel  and  sin, — 

To  Gilgal,8  and  sin  still  more  ! 

Bring  every  morning  your  sacrifices, 

Everv  three  days  your  tithes. 

5  Offer®  a  praise-offering  of  what  is  leavened, 

Call  out  for  voluntary  offerings,  proclaim  them  ! 

For  this  liketh  you,"  O  sons  of  Israel, 

Saith  the  Lord,  Jehovah. 

6  And  I,  even  I,11  have  given  you  cleanness  of  teeth  in  all  your  cities, 

And  want  of  bread  in  all  your  places ; 

And  ye  have  not  returned  unto  me,  saith  Jehovah. 

7  And  I,  even  I,  have  withheld  the  rain  from  you. 

When  there  were  yet  three  months  to  the  harvest, 

And  have  caused  it  to  rain  upon  one  city, 

And  cause  it  not  to  rain“  upon  another. 

One  field  is  rained  upon, 

And  the  field  upon  which  it  does  not  rain,  withers. 

8  And  two,  three  cities  stagger  to  one  city 
To  drink  water,  and  are  not  satisfied  ; 

And  ye  have  not  returned  unto  me,  saith  Jehovah. 

9  I  have  smitten  you  with  blight  and  with  mildew ; 

And  the  multitude13  of  your  gardens  and  your  vineyards, 

And  of  your  fig  trees  and  olive  trees,  the  locust  devoured ; 

And  ye  have  not  returned  to  me,  saith  Jehovah. 

10  I  have  sent  pestilence  among  you  in  the  manner  of  Egypt,14 
I  have  slain  your  young  men  with  the  sword, 

Together  with  the  booty  u  of  your  horses, 

And  caused  the  stench18  of  your  camps  to  ascend  even  into  your  noses, 
And  ye  have  not  returned  unto  me,  saith  Jehovah. 

11  I  have  overthrown  among  you, 

As  God  overthrew  Sodom  and  Gomorrah, 
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And  ye  were  like  a  brand  plucked  out  of  the  burning ; 

And  still  ye  have  not  returned  unto  me. 

12  Therefore  thus  will  I  do  to  thee,  O  Israel. 

Because  I  will  do  this  to  thee, 

Prepare  to  meet  thy  God,  O  Israel. 

13  For,  behold,  He  that  formeth  the  mountains  and  create th  the  wind, 

And  dedareth  to  man  what  is  his  thought,  « 

Who  maketh  dawn  darkness, 

And  goeth  over  the  high  places  of  the  earth, 

Jehovah,  God  of  hosts,  is  his  name. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

1  V«r.  1.  —  507DQ7  for  njsstf.i— .a-™*  stunk  first.  Of.  Is.  xxxfL  11. 

*  Ver.  2. —  NtjJO  is  Ptel,  as  in  1  Kings  is.  11.  Green’s  Grammar ,  §  164,  2.  pleonastic,  like  the  Greek  ot*,  in 
direct  address. 

p  Ver.  2.  —  rmns  is  not  posterity  (Fttrst,  Headmans),  but  remnant^  ”  all  even  to  the  very  last.”  Cf.  Hangs  ten- 
berg,  CkriMot. i.  867.] 

4  Ver.  8.  —  is  accnsatiTe  of  place. 

B  Ver.  8.  —  PI -TJJ,  t.  without  turning  to  the  right  or  the  left.”  Cf  Josh.  vi.  6-90. 

«  V«r.  3.  -  n-  I*  dmply  U>.  full  form  of  the  pronoun,  added  here  to  obtain  a  similarity  of  sound 

with  the  preceding  Verb.  ‘The  Hlphil  form  is  found  in  all  the  MSS.  save  one,  and  is  defended  by  Hitsig,  Ewald,  etc.,  but  as 
R  is  eery  harsh,  it  is  better,  with  the  LXX.,  Syr.,  8ym.,  Vnlgate,  and  Arabic,  to  take  it  as  Hophal  (Jerome,  FUrst,£eil,  etc.). 

1  Ver.  8.  —  D^rTT.  This  hapax  Ugortu  Is  not  yet  satisfootorily  explained,  although  almost  every  poedble  interpre¬ 


tation  has  been  given.  The  final  letter  appears  to  be  H  local,  and  In  that  case  the  word  Indicates  the  place  Into  which 
the  fugitives  are  east.  But  where  that  place  Is  none  can  say  ;  we  have  only  conjectures,  for  which  see  Kell  and  Hander- 

i  Ver.  4.  —  '<  Gilgal  ”  is  In  the  accusative  after  K  go  ”  understood  Cram  the  preceding  clause.  "  Every  three  days,”  is 
the  literal  rendering  adopted  by  Ibn  Bara,  Rosenmfiller,  Maurer,  Kell,  eto.  Kimchi  gives  it  as  R.  V.,  and  is  followed  by 
Henderson.  The  LXX.,  Vnlgate,  and  Luther  agree  with  Ibn  Bam. 

•  Ver.  6.  —  infln.  abeol.  used  for  the  imper. 

[It  Ver.  6.  —  ”  For  this  llketh  you.”  This  fine  archaism  seems  preferable  to  the  marginal  equivalent  of  the  K.  V  , 
w  So  ye  love.”] 

[II  Ver.  6.  —  The  first  personal  pronoun,  when  separately  expressed  in  Hebrew,  is  always  emphatic  ;  hence  the  repe¬ 
tition  in  the  version,  "  1,  even  I.”] 

IS  Ver.  7.  —  "V'TppS.  The  imperftots  from  here  on  are  used  as  the  historical  present  to  give  life  to  the  description. 

It  Ver.  9.  —  rYO’irr,  Infln.  const  used  as  a  substantive  =  multitude. 

14  Ver.  10.  —  "  In  the  manner  of  Egypt,”  because  pestilence  is  epidemic  in  Egypt  (Is.  x.  24-26). 

If  Ver.  10.  —  ^31)7  D  j?  it  usually  explained  :  n  together  with  the  carrying  away  of  your  horses,”  so  that  even  your 
hones  were  carried  away.  But  Kell  renders  it  oonerete  —  the  booty,  so  that  even  the  horses  that  were  captured,  perished. 


16  Ver.  10.  —  —  even  into  your  nostrils,  **  like  as  a  memorial  of  their  sins”  (Hitsig). 

t  *  •  * 

IT  Ver.  18.  —  HQ? 37,  may  be,  who  turns  the  dawn  into  darkness,  or,  by  asyndeton,  who  makes  dawn,  darkness,  t. 
both.  [The  latter  is  preferred  by  Galvin,  is  expressed  in  the  LXX.,  and  is  said  by  Henderson  to  be  the  reading  of  more 
than  twenty  of  Kennicott’s  MSS.] 


KXBGETIOAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

1.  Vers.  1-3.  Hear  this,  etc.  Plundering  and 
destruction  had  been  threatened;  here  carrying 
away  is  added.  They  who  are  threatened  are 
the  same  as  in  chap.  ixi.  The  comparison  to  kine 
of  Bashan,  t.  strong,  well-fed,  well  agrees  with 
the  description  of  their  extortions  and  their  lux¬ 
urious  life  in  that  chapter.  They  are  compared  to 
cows  rather  than  bulls,  manifestly  because  the  lat¬ 
ter  figure  would  be  too  dignified  for  such  persons 
as  are  intended.  Perhaps  their  effeminacy  is  also 
hinted.  But  it  is  certainly  wrong  to  understand 
the  expression  as  meaning  specifically  the  women 
of  Samaria.  For  nothing  characteristic  of  women 
is  said  of  the  cows,  hut  only  what  had  previously 
been  said  of  the  great  in  general.  Nor  is  the  phrase 
who  aay  to  their  lords,  any  objection  to  this 


view ;  for  cows  have  their  "  lords,”  and  the  term 
here  means  the  king  and  the  princes  under  whom 
the  other  great  men  are  ranked.  So  the  Torgum. 
Jerome,  Calvin,  Maurer,  and  others. 

Ver.  2.  The  threat  is  introduced  by  an  oath. 
Jehovah  swears  by  his  holiness,  for  this  perfection 
must  desire  the  punishment  of  such  an  unholy  life. 
Tour  remnant,  what  has  not  been  dragged  away 
with  hooks.  To  understand  this  as  meaning  “  pos¬ 
terity,”  would  require  us  to  consider  two  genera¬ 
tions  as  included  in  the  punishment  threatened, 
which  is  a  thought  foreign  to  the  context. 

The  breaches  in  the  walls,  are  those  made  at  the 
capture  of  the  city.  [There  will  he  no  need  to  re¬ 
sort  to  the  gates,  for  egress  will  he  possible  in  every 
direction.  —  C.j  As  to  the  much  disputed  Har¬ 
mon,  all  the  ancients  and  most  of  the  moderns 
take  it  as  a  proper  name,  —  Armenia,  Rimmon, 
Hermon,  etc.  Kimchi,  followed  by  Gesenius, Winer, 
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Henderson,  resolves  the  word  by  a  change  of  its 
first  letter  into  the  term  meaning  palace  or  citadel, 
and  renders  “  will  be  cast  down  as  to  the  palace,” 
t.  e.,  from  it  Dr.  Van  Dyck  in  the  New  Arabic 
Bible,  also  takes  it  as  appellative,  and  renders  “  to 
the  citadel.” 

2.  Vers.  4,  5.  Go  to  Bethel,  etc.  Ton  will 
not  arrest  this  judgment  by  your  idolatrous  wor¬ 
ship,  eagerly  as  you  may  pursue  that  worship. 
Such  eagerness  is  only  an  enlargement  of  your 
bins.  This  thought  is  expressed  in  a  manner  bit¬ 
terly  ironical  by  a  summons  to  greater  zeal.  Gil- 
gal  was,  like  Eiethel,  a  seat  of  idol  worship  (cf.  on 
Hos.  iv.  15).  The  whole  passage  is  hyperbolical. 
“  Even  if  you  offered  slain  offerings  every  morning 
and  tithe  every  three  days,  it  would  only  increase 
your  guilt.” 

To  the  same  effect  in  ver.  5  they  are  told,  instead 
of  being  content  with  unleavened  cakes,  to  offer 
also  upon  the  altar  even  the  leavened  loaves  which 
were  not  required  by  law  to  be  consumed  (Lev.  vii. 
13,  14).  And  so  with  the  free-will  offerings.  In¬ 
stead  of  leaving  these  to  spontaneous  impulses, 
they  in  their  exaggerated  zeal  called  out  for  them, 
published  them.  The  words,  for  this  liketh  you, 
make  a  mock  of  this  seal.  But  the  mock  is  sub¬ 
sequently  turned  into  earnest.  For  men  surely 
should  not  persist  in  such  love  and  zeal  for  idol- 
worship,  after  God  had  so  often  punished  them  for 
It. 

3.  Vers.  6-11.  All  punishment  hitherto  had 
been  in  vain.  This  is  shown  in  five  instances,  each 
concluding  with  the  sorrowful  refrain,  and  yet  ye 
have  not  returned  unto  me,  which  strikingly 
display  the  love  of  Jehovah,  who  visits  and  pun¬ 
ishes  his  people  only  to  prevent  the  necessity  of 
severer  punishment. 

(a.)  Ver.  6.  And  I  also,  etc.  To  what  they 
did,  the  prophet  sets  in  opposition  what  Jehovah 
did.  Gleanneaaof  teeth,  because  they  had  noth¬ 
ing  to  eat. 

(b.)  Vers.  7,  8.  Withheld  the  rain  when, 
etc.  The  latter  rain  is  meant  As  this  fell  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  March,  while  the  harvest  occurred  in 
May  and  June,  the  interval  was  reckoned  in  round 
numbers  at  three  months.  1“  This  is  utterly  ruin¬ 
ous  to  the  hopes  of  the  farmer.  A  little  earlier  or 
a  little  later  would  not  be  so  fatA.1,  but  drouth  three 
months  before  harvest  is  entirely  destructive.”  The 
Land  and  the  Book ,  ii.  66.]  The  withholding  of 
rain  is  stated  as  partial,  in  order  to  show  more  dis¬ 
tinctly  that  it  was  a  divine  ordering. 

(c.)  Ver.  9.  The  third  chastisement  was  a  bad 
harvest,  arising  from  a  blight  upon  the  cereal 
grains  and  the  destruction  of  fruits  by  locusts. 

(d.)  Yfr.  10.  The  fourth  chastisement  was  pes¬ 
tilence  and  war.  For  the  grievous  sufferings  of 
Israel  in  the  latter,  see  2  Kings  viii.  12,  xiii.  3,  7. 

(e.)  Ver.  ll.  I  overthrew,  etc.  This  mani¬ 
festly  does  not  indicate  a  new  chastisement  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  foregoing,  but  sums  them  all  up  in  a 
single  utterance.  “  The  comparison  of  the  doom 
of  Ephraim  to  that  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  is  a 
general  indication  of  the  greatness  of  their  punish¬ 
ment  (cf.  Is.  i.  9).  The  way  in  which  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  cities  of  the  plain  is  spoken  of,  plainly 
refers  to  Gen.  xix.  29,  where  occurs  the  word  *  over¬ 
throw,’  which  became  the  standing  phrase  to  de¬ 
scribe  this  fearful  fate  (Dent.  xxix.  22;  Is.  i.  7, 
xiii.  19 ;  Jer.  xlix.  1 8, 1. 40) .”  (Baur. )  As  a  brand. 
The  emphasis  dees  not  lie  on  the  actual  escape,  but 
on  the  fact  that  it  was  so  narrow.  The  phrase 
vividly  depicts  the  severity  of  their  chastisements 
1  kherto ;  so  much  the  more  inexcusable  are  they 
lor  not  having  returned  to  tho  Lord. 


4.  Vers.  12,  13.  Therefore  thus  will  I,  etc. 
Thust  bnt  how  is  not  said.  Thus,”  is  therefore 
to  be  regarded  as  a  general  threat,  which  is  so 
much  the  more  severe,  because  it  is  not  stated 
what  shall  come,  so  that  there  is  everything  to 
fear.  The  punishment  is  indeed  generally  indicated 
in  this  chapter,  as  also  in  chapter  iii.  But  the 
chief  point  of  the  chapter  is  to  recall  the  past 
hard-heartedness  of  Israel,  not  to  describe  their 
punishment,  since  there  are  only  brief  references  to 
the  judgment  already  mentioned,  the  full  descrip¬ 
tion  of  which  is  resumed  in  chap.  v.  As  yet  it  is 
only  a  threat :  hence  the  summons.  Prepare,  etc., 
i. not  to  meet  your  doom,  but  to  avert  it  by  true 
repentance  (cf.  chap.  v.  4, 6).  “  To  give  the  greater 
emphasis  to  this  command,  ver.  13  depicts  God  as 
the  Almighty  and  Omniscient  who  creates  prosper¬ 
ity  and  adversity.”  (Keil.)  u  His  thought”  does 
not  mean  man’s*  thought,  but  God’s  own,  which  He 
makes  known  by  the  prophets,  t.  his  purpose  to 
punish.  [It  seems  more  natural,  as  it  is  more  in 
accordance  with  the  uniform  usage  of  the  word 

rPtt7  to  refer  it  to  man.  As  Pnsey  says,  “  To  man, 
a  sinner,  far  more  impressive  than  all  majesty  of 
creative  power  is  the  thought  that  God  knows  his 
inmost  soul.  He  declaretn  unto  man  his  medita¬ 
tion,  before  he  puts  it  into  words.”]  Treads 
upon  the  high  places  =  rules  over  all,  even  the 
highest  of  earth.  Finally  the  whole  is  confirmed 
by  the  lofty  title  of  God  as  God  of  Hosts. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  8THI0AL. 

1.  “  This  discourse  (vers.  1-3)  strikes  at  those 
who  are  in  authority  and  practice  violence  at  court 
and  elsewhere.  In  them,  unrighteousness  in  act 
concurs  with  great  looseness  in  speech.  The  more 
violently  men  deal  in  matters  of  office  and  govern¬ 
ment,  the  more  viciously  do  they  proceed  among 
their  fellows,  trying  to  stifle  all  humane  feeling  for 
others’  need  and  all  complaints  at  the  wrong  that 
is  done.  But  the  more  frivolous  their  talk,  the 
more  earnest  is  God  in  his  counsel  and  oath  against 
them  ;  and  as  they  have  done  roach  for  the  sake' 
of  advancing  and  enriching  their  posterity,  so  the 
judgment  of  God  strikes  them  with  their  poster¬ 
ity.”  (Rieger.) 

2.  "  Since  the  prophet  here  attacks  so  severely 
the  heads  of  the  state,  we  are  to  consider  that  if  a 
modern  preacher  were  to  do  the  same,  it  would  be 
regarded  as  an  insult  and  a  calumny.  But  if  a 
preacher  out  of  a  proper  seal  should  at  times  han¬ 
dle  somewhat  harshly  acknowledged  public  offend¬ 
ers  who  can  be  reached  in  no  other  way,  this  is  by 
no  means  to  be  deemed  an  unbecoming  insult,  for 
the  same  reproach  would  apply  to  the  prophets, 
to  our  Lord  Himself,  and  to  his  Apostles,  all  of 
whom  often  uttered  severe  language.  When  in  any 
such  case  the  rebuke  aims  only  at  the  benefit  of 
the  persons  concerned,  it  is  not  an  impropriety  or 
an  outrage,  but  a  work  of  love  demanded  by  the 
preacher’s  office,  which  is  to  censure  the  impenitent 
This  must  be  done  not  only  upon  the  lowly  but 
upon  the  lofty,  and  indeed  tne  more  upon  the  lat¬ 
ter  because  they  do  so  much  more  harm  when  they 
act  amiss.”  (  Wort.  Bi .)  It  is  a  natural  inference 
that  such  a  thing  should  be  done  not  in  passion 
nor  personal  provocation,  but  really  from  a  holy 
zeal  against  stn.  But  clear  as  the  matter  is  so  far, 
the  more  difficult  is  It  in  practice.  One  can  only 
say,  Let  each  man  approve  himself  •  to  God  as  to 
his  inward  feeling.  The  fear  of  man  should  not 
close  the  mouth  to  an  open  testimony  against  the 
high.  But  it  does  not  follow  th^t  an  open  mouth 
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Is  always  a  token  of  seal  for  God's  honor.  Least 
of  all  is  such  a  thine  found  in  a  mere  copying  of 
others,  even  though  they  be  prophets.  Nor  should 
the  difference  between  prophets  and  the  preachers 
of  our  day  be  obliterated.  With  the  courage  to 
bear  testimony  must  be  united  the  courage  to  suffer 
on  account  of  such  testimony  (cf.  at  chap.  iii.  Dock 
and  Eth.  2). 

3.  They  who  shamelessly  transgress  the  simplest 
moral  duties,  develop  along  with  this  course  a 
powerful  religious  seal  and  cannot  do  enough  in 
worship.  An  apparent  contradiction,  yet  one  con¬ 
firmed  a  hundred  times  by  experience ;  moral  cor¬ 
ruption  and  religious  bigotry  amalgamated  1  Yet 
is  it  altogether  natural ;  the  religious  form  covers 
over  the  moral  nakedness  and  quiets  the  con¬ 
science  ;  but  this  is  certainly  a  horrible  delusion. 
That  it  was  a  false  worship  in  which  the  Israelites 
were  so  zealous,  enhances  their  guilt,  for  it  was  an 
apostasy  from  Jehovah.  But  even  a  religiosity 
which  is  formally  correct,  may  be  used  as  a  cover 
for  wicked  ness,  and  be  blended  with  moral  corrup¬ 
tion.  Thus  it  is  well  to  remember  that  religious 
seal  in  itself  is  no  proof  that  all  is  well. 

4.  God  tries  all  means  before  proceeding  to  ex¬ 
tremities.  If  benefits  are  not  recognized,  He  sends 
chastisements.  These  in  the  first  instance  aim  not 
at  destruction,  but  at  opening  the  eyes  through  the 
perception  of  the  divine  wrath  so  that  men  may  re¬ 
pent  and  seek  God.  They  are  therefore  os  much 
tokens  of  grace  as  proofs  of  wrath.  But  if  this 
aim  is  not  reached,  the  forbearance  of  God  ceases, 
and  a  decisive  judgment  steps  forth.  But  this  last 
is  something  extorted  from  God,  it  is  against  his 
real  disposition ;  only  with  reluctance  does  He  re¬ 
solve  upon  it  He  waits  long  in  the  hope  that 
there  will  be  a  change  and  so  the  last  step  be  un¬ 
necessary.  Most  clearly  does  the  sorrowful  love 
of  God  shine  out  from  the  vivid  delineation  of  the 
prophet  National  calamities,  according  to  our 
chapter,  are  to  bo  viewed  as  chastisements  from 
God.  This  view  does  not  conflict  with  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  natural  causes,  but  recognizes  God  as  the 
being  in  whose  service  these  act  It  sees  in  the 
course  of  the  world,  not  the  blind  mechanism  of  a 
clock,  but  the  work  of  a  personal  intelligent  will, 
and  considers  the  laws  of  that  course  as  the  thoughts 
of  this  will,  which  rules  and  governs  the  whole,  the 
domain  of  the  physical  as  well  as  that  of  the  moral 
and  spiritual,  and  naturally  does  not  leave  these  to 
run  on  merely  side  by  side,  but  puts  them  in  con¬ 
stant  and  intimate  relation  ana  alternation  with 
each  other,  so  that  physical  life  finds  its  highest 
aim  in  the  loftier  domain  of  moral  and  spiritual 
Hie.  National  calamities  are  only  a  lower  degree 
of  the  revelation  of  God's  wrath.  Heavy  as  they 
may  be,  they  endanger  only  the  material  conditions 
of  a  nation's  life,  and  that  in  a  superficial  way  from 
which  there  may  be  a  recovery,  but  they  do  not 
imperil  its  essential  being,  which  consists  in  its 
political  “independence  and  freedom."  That  a 
nation  is  determined  to  maintain  and  guard  this, 
that  it  considers  the  loss  of  it  the  last  punishment 
from  God’s  hand,  comes  forth  very  clearly  as  the 
prophet's  view.  A  nation  therefore  should  defend 
this  against  the  attack  of  a  foreign  foe.  But  it  is 
equally  clear  that  where  the  inner  conditions,  piety 
and  righteousness,  no  longer  exist,  there  all  pains 
to  preserve  independence  are  vain.  God  gives  the 
power  and  victory  to  the  foes.  What  enemies  do, 
that  God  himself  does  through  them  (cf.  chap.  ii. 
13,  iii.  15).  Here  also  there  is  no  denial  of  the 
nearer  causality,  that  of  the  human  will.  But 
while  man  is  doing  only  his  own  will,  he  at  the 
lame  time  does  the  will  of  God,  acts  as  his  instru- 
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snent,  and  serves  his  aims,  whieh  are  the  highest, 
the  only  absolute  ones. 

5.  With  a  short  but  lofty  delineation  of  God's 
transcendent  greatness  and  almighty  power,  the 
prophet  concludes  the  chapter,  showing  that  Jeho¬ 
vah  is  one  who  speaks  with  emphasis  and  can  ex¬ 
ecute  his  threatenings.  It  is  as  beautiful  poetically 
as  it  is  profound  theologically.  It  exhibits  an  ele¬ 
vation  and  depth  in  the  conception  of  God,  which 
permits  a  very  definite  conviction  as  to  the  strength 
and  clearness  of  the  divine  manifestation  made  to 
Israel.  As  thus  controlling  all  things,  God  is 
called  the  God  of  Hosts.  Observe  how  fond  Amos 
is  of  this  phrase  in  the  vehement  outpouring  of 
indignation  in  the  chaps,  iii.— vi.,  cf.  iii.  13,  iv.  13, 
v.  16,  27,  vi.  8, 14.  Here  Jehovah  appears  as  One 
who  towers  above  all  creaturely  existences,  who 
rules  the  highest  spheres  of  might,  against  whom 
therefore  nothing  can  avail,  around  whom  every¬ 
thing  stands  ready  to  execute  his  will.  He  is  not 
the  national  God  of  Israel  alone,  but  the  God  of 
the  world.  Hence  He  is  not  merely  a  natural 
force  which  builds  and  again  destroys,  but  a  per¬ 
sonal  God  who  acts  according  to  his  own  “  thought," 
which  He  makes  known  to  men.  And  as  snch  a 
personal,  self-conscious,  self-active  being,  He  stands 
in  constant  relations  with  his  personal  creatures. 


HOMLLBTIOAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

[Yer.  1.  Who  oppress  the  poor.  He  upbraids 
them  not  for  fierceness,  but  for  a  more  delicate  and 
wanton  unfeelingness,  the  fruit  of  luxury,  fullnesB 
of  head,  a  life  of  sense,  which  destroy  all  tender¬ 
ness,  dull  the  mind,  deaden  the  spiritual  sense. 

They  did  not  directly  oppress,  perhaps  did  not 
know  that  it  was  done ;  they  sought  only  that  their 
own  thirst  for  luxury  and  self-indulgence  should 
be  gratified,  and  knew  not,  as  those  at  ease  often 
;  know  not  now,  that  their  luxuries  are  continually 
watered  by  the  tears  of  the  poor,  tears  shed  almost  . 
unknown  except  by  the  Maker  of  both.  Bat  He 
counts  willful  ignorance  no  excuse.  (Pusey.) 

Ver.  2.  Behold,  days  are  coming.  God's  day  and 
eternity  are  ever  coming.  They  are  holding  on 
their  steady  course.  Men  put  out  of  their  minds 
what  will  come.  Therefore  God  so  often  in  his 
notices  of  woe  brings  to  mind  that  those  days  are 
ever  coming ;  they  are  not  a  thing  which  shall  he 
only ;  in  God’s  purpose  they  already  are,  and  with 
one  uniform,  steady  noiseless  tread  are  coming  up- 
on  the  sinner.  (Ibid,) 

Yer.  4.  Goto  Bethel  and  sin ,  etc'.  Words  uttered 
in  bitter  irony  and  indignation,  os  Ezekiel  says 
(xx.  39),  “Go  ye,  serve  every  one  his  ijols,"and 
our  Lord,  “  Fill  ye  up  then  the  measure  of  your 
fathers"  (Matt  xxiii.  32).  It  is  a  characteristic 
of  idolatry  and  schism,  to  profess  extraordinary 
zeal  for  God's  worship  and  go  beyond  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  his  law  Dy  arbitrary  will-worship  and 
seif-idolizing  fanaticism.  ( Worasworth.) 

Yer.  5.  Call  out  for  voluntary  offerings ,  etc.  The 
profuseness  of  idolaters  in  the  service  of  their  false 
gods  may  shame  our  strait-handedness  in  the  service 
of  the  true  and  living  God.  (M.  Henry.)] 

Ver.  6  ff.  Have  given  you  cleanness  of  teeth, 
etc.  Before,  we  had  a  thoughtful  appeal  to  God's 
mercies;  now  his  chastisements  are  enumerated. 
These  are  the  two  chief  evidences  of  God's  ap¬ 
proach  to  a  people,  a  community ^a  family,  or  even 
an  individual,  in  love  or  in  sorrow,  and  what  fruits 
one  or  the  other  has  borne  (Rieger).  [And ye  have 
not  retamed  unto  me.  By  repeating  this  sorrowful 
ejaculation  four  times  /vers.  6,  9, 10, 11),  God  era- 
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phatically  declares  the  loving  design  of  his  chas¬ 
tisement  of  Israel.  (Wordsworth.! 

Vers.  7,  8.  The  preaching  of  tne  Gospel  is  as 
rain ;  God  sometimes  blesses  one  place  with  it 
more  tnan  anotner ;  some  countries,  some  cities 
.  are  like  Gideon’s  fleece,  wet  with  this  dew  while 
the  ground  around  is  dry ;  all  withers  where  this 
rain  is  wanting.  But  it  were  well  if  people  were 
butaa  wise  for  their  souls  as  they  are  ror  their 
bodies,  and,  when  they  have  not  this  rain  near 
them,  would  go  and  seek  it  where  it  is  to  be  had. 
If  they  seek  aright,  they  shall  not  seek  in  rain. 
(M.  Henry.)] 

Ver.  9.  Of  what  avail  are  judgments  ?  Men  now 
are  as  little  influenced  by  them  as  Israel  of  old. 
They  do  not  believe  they  are  punishments,  much 
less  that  they  are  sent  for  the  causes  assigned. 
They  deem  them  accidental,  or  else  invent  other 
causes,  and  even  ascribe  droughts,  floods,  bail,  cat¬ 
erpillars,  etc.,  to  witchcraft  and  sorcery,  in  the  face 
of  the  Scripture  which  expressly  attributes  such 
plagues  to  Uod.  ( Wurt.  Bible.)  '  [Ordinarily,  God 
makes  his  sun  to  arise  upon  the  evil  and  on  the 
good,  and  sends  rain  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust, 
but  He  does  not  enslave  himself  to  his  own  laws. 
There  are  variations,  and  in  his  Word  He  reveals  to 
us  the  meaning  of  his  daily  variations  in  the  work¬ 
ings  of  nature.  (Pusey.) 

ver.  10.  After  the  manner  of  Egypt.  Israel,  hav¬ 
ing  sinned  like  Egypt,  was  to  be  punished  like 
Egypt.  One  of  the  threatenings  in  Deuteron¬ 
omy  in  case  of  disobedience  was  (xxviii.  27),  The 


|  Lord  shall  smite  thoe  with  the  botch  of  Egypt. 
(Ibid.)  *  ^ 

Ver.  11.  I  have  overthrown,  etc.  The  earthquake 
is  reserved  to  the  last  as  the  most  special  visitation, 
It  is  at  all  times  the  more  terrible,  because  un¬ 
seen,  unannounced,  instantaneous,  complete.  The 
ground  under  a  man’s  feet  seems  no  longer  secure, 
nis  shelter  is  his  destruction ;  men’s  houses  become 
their  graves.  War,  pestilence,  and  famine  seldom 
break  in  at  once.  The  earthquake  at  once  buries 
it  may  be,  thousands,  each  stiffened  (if  it  were  so), 
in  that  his  last  deed  of  evil ;  each  household  with  its 
own  form  of  misery ;  each  in  its  separate  vault,  — 
dead,  dying,  crushed,  imprisoned.  (Ibid.) 

Ver.  12.  Thus  will  I  do  unto  thee.  God  haring 
said  this  is  silent  as  to  what  He  will  do ;  that  so  Is¬ 
rael  hanging  in  suspense  as  having  before  him  each 
sort  of  punishment  —  which  are  the  more  terrible 
because  he  imagines  them  one  bv  one, —  may  in¬ 
deed  repent,  that  God  inflict  not  what  He  threatens. 
(Jerome.)] 

Ver.  13.  He  that  formeth  the  mountains,  etc.  This 
noble  description  of  God  on  one  hand  arouses  the 
conscience  to  appreciate  his  threatenings  and  re¬ 
nounce  all  vain  confidence,  and  on  the  other  en¬ 
courages  the  heart  to  come  again  into  communion 
with  such  a  God  by  sincere  conversion.  (Rieger.) 
[If  He  be  such  a  God  as  He  is  hero  described  to  be, 
it  is  folly  to  contend  with  Him,  and  our  duty  and 
interest  to  make  our  peace  with  Him ;  it  is  good 
having  Him  our  friena,  and  bad  having  Him  our 
enemy.  (M.  Henry.)] 


Chapter  V. 

3.  Lament  for  Itrael.  The  only  Safety  it  in  seeking  the  Lord.  Woe  to  the  Fools  who  desire  the  Day  of 

the  Lord. 

1  Hear  this  word, 

Which  I  raise  over  you  as  a  lamentation, 1 0  house  of  Israel. 

2  Fallen  is  the  virgin  *  Israel,  she  does  not  rise  again, 

She  is  stretched  out  upon  her  soil,  no  one  raises  her  up. 

3  For  thus  saith  the  Lord  Jehovah, 

The  city  which  goes  out  by  a  thousand 1 
Shall  retain  a  hundred, 

And  that  which  goes  out  by  a  hundred 
Shall  retain  ten,  for  the  house  of  Israel. 


4  For  thus  saith  Jehovah  to  the  house  of  Israel, 

Seek  ye  me,  and  ye  shall  live.4 

5  And  seek  not  Bethel, 

And  go  not  to  Gilgal, 

And  pass  not  over  to  Beers heba. 

For  Gilgal  shall  surely  go  into  captivity,4 
And  Bethel  shall  come  to  naught. 

6  Seek  ye  Jehovah,  and  ye  shall  live, 

Lest  he  break  forth  like  fire  upon  the  house  of  Joseph, 
And  it  devour,6  and  there  be  none  to  quench  it  for  Bethel. 


7  They  who  turn  justice  into  wormwood, 

•And  cast  righteousness  down  to  the  earth ! 

8  He  who  makes  the  Seven  Stars T  and  Orion, 

And  turns  the  shadow  of  death  into  morning, 

And  darkens  day  into  night ; 
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Who  calls  to  the  waters  of  the  sea, 

And  pours  them  over  the  face  of  the  earth, 

Jehovah  is  his  name ! 

9  Who  makes  desolation  to  flash 8  upon ‘the  strong, 

And  desolation  comes  upon  the  fortress. 

10  They  hate  the  reprover  •  in  the  gate, 

And  him  that  speaketh  uprightly  they  abhor. 

11  Therefore,  because  ye  trample 18  upon  the  poor, 

And  take  from  him  a  gift  of  wheat ; 

Houses  of  hewn  stone  ye  have  built 
But  ye  shall  not  dwell  in  them, 

Pleasant  vineyards  ye  have  planted, 

But  ye  shall  not  drink  their  wine. 

12  For  I  know  that  many  are  your  transgressions, 

And  your  sins  are  great, 

Ye  who  oppress  n  the  righteous, 

Who  take  a  bribe, 

And  they  push  aside  the  poor  in  the  gate  from  their  right 

13  Therefore,  the  prudent  at  this  time  is  silent,* 

For  it  is  »an  evil  time. 

14  Seek  good  and  not  evil  that  ye  may  live, 

And  that  so  Jehovah,  God  of  hosts,  may  be  with  you,  as  ye  say. 

15  Hate  evil  and  love  good, 

And  set  up  justice  in  the  gate ; 

Perhaps  Jehovah,  God  of  hosts,  will  favor  the  remnant  of  Joseph. 

16  Therefore  thus  saith  Jehovah,  God  of  hosts,  the  Lord, 

In  all  streets  wailing ! 

And  in  all  the  highways  shall  men  say,  Alas,  alas, 

And  they  call 12  the  husbandman  to  mourning, 

And  lamentation  to  those  skilled  in  lamenting.  - 

17  And  in  all  vineyards  shall  be  lamentation, 

For  I  will  pass  through  the  midst  of  thee,  saith  Jehovah. 

18  Woe  to  those  who  desire  the  day  of  Jehovah ! 

What  good  is  it  to  you  ? 

The  day  of  Jehovah !  it  is  darkness  and  not  light 

19  As  if  a  man  fleeth  before  the  lion, 

And  the  bear  meets  him  ; 

Or  he  goes  into  the  house 
And  rests  his  hand  upon  the  wall, 

And  the  snake  bites  him. 

20  Is  not  the  day  of  Jehovah  darkness  and  not  light, 

And  gloom  without  any  brightness  ? 

211  hate,  I  despise  your  feasts,18 

And  take  no  delight  in  your  assemblies. 

22  For  if  ye  offer  me  burnt-offerings, 

Your  food-offerings  I  will  not  accept, 

And  the  thank-offering  of  your  fadings  I  will  not  regard. 

23  Take  away  from  me  the  noise  of  your  songs, 

And  the  playing  of  your  harps  I  will  not  hear. 

24  And  let  judgment  roll  on  like  water, 

And  righteousness  like  an  inexhaustible  stream.14 

25  Did  ye  offer  me  sacrifices  and  food-offerings 

In  the  wilderness  forty  years,  O  house  of  Israel  ? 

(No)  but  ye  bore  the  tent  of  your  king  M 
And  the  pedestal  of  your  images, 
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The  star  of  your  God, 

Which  ye  made  for  yourselves. 

27  Therefore  will  I  carry  you  away  captive  beyond  Damascus,16 
Saith  Jehovah,  whose  name  is  God  of  hosts. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

[1  Ver.  1.  —  to  tho  word  used  to  denote  David*!  dirge  over  Saul  and  Jonathan,  2  8am.  i.  17.  It  to  hen  in  appo¬ 

rtion  with  nyi.] 

3  Ver.  2.  —  K*  V./or*iAm  to  quite  inadequate.  Taxgum  end  Vulgate  have  east  down ,  but  better  to  the  llt- 

*  erel  meaning  given  above  —  Urtuhed  out,  and  therefore  prostrate  and  helpless. 

•  Ver.  8.  —  The  numerate  define  more  closely  the  manner  of  the  going  forth, ».  «.  to  war. 

4  Ver.  4.  —  The  two  Imperatives,  by  a  wage  common  in  all  Languages,  express  command  and  result ;  e.  g.t  Latin,  divide 
ei  impera. 

6  Ver.  6.  —  There  to  in  n’ja'.  rib;  upon  words  which  cannot  be  expressed  in  English.  A  «»»»*> 

paronomasia  to  suggested  in  the  tost  clause,  ck  Eos.  iv.  15.  [Pusey  offers,  as  Ulustrattve  parallels,  R  Paris  pdriia,”  or 
K  London  is  undone.”). 

6  Ver.  *6.  —  nbpgl  cannot  be  rendered  ae  in  &  V.  n  and  devour,”  as  if  Jehovah  were  the  subject. 

7  Ver.  8.  —  I7T2'3,  the  crowd,  is  the  Seven  Stare  or  Pleiades.  b'D3,  the  fool,  bnt  according  to  the  old  Inferpreless, 
[whom  PUrst  follows]  the  giant,  to  Orion.  Both  oonstellatioos  are  mentioned  together  in  Job  lx.  9 ;  xxxviii.  81.  The  «m- 
neotkm  between  vers.  7  and  8  to,  The/  axe  acting  in  this  atrocious  way,  whereas  Jehovah  to  the  Almighty  and  can  faring 
sodden  destruction  upon  them. 

5  Ver.  9.  —  causes  to  break  in.  [Following  an  Arablo  analogy,  Kell  and  Wordsworth  suppose  an  allusion  to 

the  swiftness  of  lightning,  expressed  in  the  version  by  flask.  Posey  follows  Aquila  and  Jerome,  and  renders  anaketh  to 

s mil 4.  The  B.  V.  followed  a  conjecture  of  Klmchi,  and  to  clearly  wrong,  besides  quite  needlessly  taming  1U7  in  both 
members  from  an  abstract  into  a  concrete  noun.] 

9  Ver.  10.  —  rTO'D.  Not  merely  a  judge  acting  officially,  but  "any  one  who  before  a  tribunal  lifts  up  his  votes 
against  acts  of  iqjnstioe.”  Of.  Is.  xxix.  21. 

10  Ver.  11.  —  Dtjtffa,  aw.  Aey.,a  variant  orthography  for  DD*Q.  FUrst  derives  it  from  ttfi3,  i.  q.  tTMJL,  to  be 
loathsome,  h.  bad.  Hiph.,  to  bring  evil  upon. 

11  Ver.  12.  —  'H-yjsj.  This  and  the  following  participle  belong  to  the  suffixes  in  the  nouns  preceding. 

IS  Ver.  10.  —  To  proclaim  mourning  to  the  husbandman « to  call  him  to  mourning. 

IS  Ver.  21.  —  D>2n  are  the  great  yearly  festivals.  uncertain  meaning,  commonly  explained,  festive 

assemblies.  Cf.  Joel  i.  14.  [All  agree  that  it  denotes  oon vocations’ in  connection  with  religions  observances,  Whether  peni¬ 
tential  or  otherwise.]  n^^t,  lit.  to  smell,  to  an  expression  of  sattofeotion,  in  allusion  to  "  the  odour  of  delight  ”  which 
amended  to  God  from  the  burning  sacrifice.  Cf.  Lev.  xxvi.  81 ;  Gen.  viii.  21 ;  Bpbes.  r.  2. 

14  Ver.  24.  —  The  later  crities  give  the  primary  meaning  as  constant,  abiding,  and  hence  when  applied  to 

streams,  inexhaustible . 

15  Ver.  20i  —  The  words  here  are  difficult,  since  PPI2D  and  p*3  are  for.  key.  Perhaps  they  are  proper  names  of 

idols,  so  that  the  adjoining  words  are  in  apposition,  and  we  should  render — Sikkuth,  your  king,  and  Ohiun,  your  image. 
So  Luther,  and  of  later  critics,  FUrst.  The  name  81kkuth  (in  Syriac  with  another  pointing^  J,  Ctaevan)  has  been 
explained  to  mean  Saturn,  who  indeed  in  Arabic  to  called  Kalman,  bat  it  to  not  certain  that  this  did  not  originate  from  the 
passage  before  us,  and  therefore  “  it  has  no  more  worth  than  that  of  an  exegetical  coqjecture  ”  (Kell.)  The  I*XX.,  chang¬ 
ing  the  word,  make  ont  of  }V3  an  idol,  *P aufuiy  (Acts  vii.  48,  P tp+my),  the  meaning  of  which  to  equally  uncertain,  tones 
the  name  does  not  ooonr  elsewhere  in  the  LXX.,  or  in  the  writings  founded  upon  that  version.  Kell  therefore  conjectural 
an  exchange  of  letters ;  instead  of  |  V3  they  read  Then  the  plural  beoomes  difficult,  fi>r  although 

Flint  says  that  Q^pb^  to,  like  Q^b^bs,  used  here  as  a  singular  for  au  idol,  that  to  a  men  asasrtiou 

Naturally  then  the  appellative  33i3  would  belong  to  both  the  proper  names.  But  that  33  JO  to  not  to  b 4 

coordinated  with  the  two  preoediog  phrases,  Is  plain  from  the  omission,  first  of  the  fTJ  which  stands  befom  each  of 
those  clauses,  and  then,  of  the  by  which  they  an  closely  bound  together. 

Mon  probable  then  to  the  appellative  view  of  Sikknth  and  Chirm.  The  former  from  to  cover,  henoea  covering, 

a  booth.  So  the  LXX.,  otojktj.  (But  they  improperly  take  Q3pbp  as  a  proper  name,  rov  fiokex- )  Therefore,  n  tent 
of  your  king,”  mesning  doubtless  a  movable  shrine  in  which  th'e  ‘image  of  the  god  was  kept;  such  as,  according  to 
Herod.  11-  68,  and  Diod.  Sic.  i.  97.  wen  used  by  the  Egyptians.  Cfiiun  to  correspondingly  explained  as  pedestal,  from 

]23,  and  allied  to  ]3  and  therefore,  the  pedestal  or  framework  of  yam  images ,  that  by  which  they  wen 

carried  about  What  follows  to  to  be  considered  as  In  explanatory  apposition,  vis.  the  star  of  your  god  =  the  star  who 
was  your  god.  Undoubtedly  even  this  explanation  has  great  difficulties.  [But  still  it  to  easier  than  the  others  which 
have  been  proposed,  and  to  sustained  by  the  sanction  of  Ribera,  Junius,  Gesenius,  Hengstenberg,  Kell,  and  Wordsworth.] 

In  any  cam  wo  must  understand  by  33*13  the  image  of  a  star,  for  the  carrying  It  about  to  Inconsistent  with  its  being 
an  actual  star,—  which  ye  have  mads  refers  either  to  this  star-image  or  to  «  your  god.” 

16  Ver.  27.  —  32737  ?  njfbntj.  From  a  distance  in  respect  to  Damascus  =  for  beyond  Damascus. 
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KXSOSriOAL  AMD  CRITICAL. 

1.  Yew.  1-3.  Lament  over  the  fall  of  Israel. 
This  word  is  farther  defined  as  a  mournful  song 
or  dirge.  The  song  follows  in  ver.  2.  The  virgin 
expresses  the  fact  that  the  daughter  of  Israel  had 
hitherto  been  anconquered  (Is.  xxiii.  12).  This 
now  should  have  an  end.  Vers.  3  briefly  explains 
the  dirge.  Israel  will  perish  in  war  even  to  a  very 
small  remnant. 

2.  Vers.  4-17.  The  deeper  ground  of  the  dirge; 
For  Israel  might  easily  be  saved  if  they  would  seek 
the  Lord,  but  this  they  will  not  do. 

(a.)  Vers.  4-6.  What  God  desires  is  that  they 
should  seek  Him  and  forsake  idolatry.  To  live 
means  in  the  first  instance  to  remain  in  life,  but 
naturally  includes  the  whole  welfare  of  the  state, 
its  independence,  etc.  Gilgal  and  Bethel,  so  far 
from  helping  those  who  resorted  to  them,  should 
themselves  perish.  Beersheba,  in  Southern  Judaea, 
must  have  been  a  place  of  idolatrous  worship,  to 
which  people  from  the  ten  tribes  resorted,  and  in 
so  doing  passed  over  the  boundaries  of  their  king¬ 
dom. 

Ver.  6.  Once  more  is  the  seeking  of  Jehovah  de¬ 
clared  to  be  the  means  of  life,  and  more  strictly, 
the  means  of  averting  the  judgment.  The  house 
of  Joseph  =  Ephraim,  the  whole  kingdom  being 
named  from  the  principal  tribe.  Bethel,  as  the 
duef  seat  of  worship,  was  the  central  point  of  the 
kingdom. 

(b.)  Vers.  7-9.  By  a  peculiar  asyndeton  the  two 
ponies  are  placed  in  vivid  contrast  with  each  other ; 
the  people  in  their  ungodly  coarse,  and  Jehovah 
in  his  omnipotence,  naturally  with  the  implied 
thought,  such  a  God  can  punish  —  ought  to  be 
feared. 

Ver.  7.  Wormwood  as  a  bitter  plant  is  an  image 
of  bitter  wrong,  as  in  vi.  12;  righteousness  there¬ 
fore  is  conceived  as  a  sweet  fragrant  plant  (cf. 
Deut.  xxix.  19).  Casting  down  to  the  earth 
=  trampling  under  foot. 

Ver.  8.  Turns  the  shadow  of  death,  etc.  As 
these  words  are  preceded  by  a  reference  to  the  stars 
and  followed  by  a  mention  of  natural  phenomena, 
they  are  certainly  to  be  understood  in  the  same 
way,  the  aim  of  the  entire  passage  being  to  cite  the 
obvious  manifestations  God  thus  makes  of  himself, 
in  support  of  the  foregoing  threatening.  The 
tropical  explanation  —  “  he  changes  the  deepest 
misery  into  prosperity,”  does  not  suit  here,  but 
only  the  natural,  literal  meaning ;  although  *<  the 
shadow  of  death  ”  does  not  in  itself  signify  the 
regularly  recurring  shades  of  night,  but  as,  e.  a.  in 
Job  xxv.  1 7,  the  appalliog  gloom  of  night.  Here 
night  in  general  is  set  forth  under  this  point  of  view, 
and  is  compared  with  the  shadow  of  death.  For 
its  gloom  is  conceived  of  as  an  image  of  the  divine 
judgment,  of  the  hiding  of  God*s  face.  But  in  any 
case  the  energy  of  the  divine  power  in  turning 
darkness  into  fight  is  rendered  so  much  the  more 
prominent.  [Ketl  and  Pusey  prefer  the  figurative 
meaning,  which  indeed  is  more  in  accordance  with 

the  constant  usage  of  but  is  certainly 

unnatural  in  this  place  in  view  of  the  literal  refer¬ 
ences  before  and  after.]  —  Who  calls  to  the 
waters,  etc.,  can  refer  only  to  fearful  inundations 
tyr  waves  of  the  sea.  [The  allnsion  to  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  Flood  can  hardly  be  overlooked.  Keil.] 

Ver.  9.  Whether  the  evil  mentioned  here  is  to  be 
viewed  as  caused  like  the  foregoing  by  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  God’s  power  in  the  natural  world,  is  doubt¬ 


ful,  but  not  improbable.  The  reference  might  be 
to  an  earthquake  or  a  storm. 

(c.)  Vers.  10-13.  They  hate  the  reprover  etc. 
The  prophet  returns  to  the  conduct  of  Israel,  which 
must  be  punished. 

Ver.  10.  “  In  the  gale,”  shows  that  the  reference 
is  to  judicial  proceedings.  “  The  reprover,”  there¬ 
fore,  and  “  the  one  speaking  uprightly  ”  cannot  be 
understood  of  the  prophets,  however  natural  such 
reference  would  be  on  other  grounds. 

Ver.  11.  Take  a  gift  =  do  him  justice  only 
when  they  are  paid  for  it.  Houses  of  hewn  stone 
are  costly  dwellings,  Is.  ix.  10.  The  threat  is  bor¬ 
rowed  from  Deut.  xxviii.  30. 

Ver.  12.  Who  take  a  bribe,  may  either  indi¬ 
cate  a  fresh  sin,  t.  «.,  taking  atonement  money  in 
satisfaction  for  a  murder,  against  the  law  in  Num. 
xxxv.  31 ,  or  may  belong  to  the  foregoing,  thus,  ye 
who  oppress  (imprison)  the  righteous  and  then 
take  a  ransom,  t.  will  release  him  only  for  a  ran¬ 
som.  The  former  is  more  consistent  with  the  pre¬ 
vailing  use  of  the  Hebrew  term.  [So  Pusey  and 
Keil ;  bat  certainly  the  word  in  one  instance  at  least, 
l  Sam.  xii.  3,  is  used  to  denote  any  sort  of  bribe.] 

Ver.  13.  Manifestly  belongs  to  what  precedes, 
since  it  further  describes  the  period  of  corruption. 
He  who  has  prudence  =  whose  counsel  is  whole¬ 
some,  will  be  compelled  to  silence  (cf.  ver.  10,  the 
upright  speaker  is  abhorred) ;  instead  of  attentive 
hearing  he  has  only  violence  to  expect. 

(d.)  Vers.  14-17.  Once  more  the  way  of  deliv¬ 
erance  is  pointed  out,  at  least  for  a  remnant.  Bat 
,  for  the  mass,  nothing  is  to  be  expected  but  deep 
sorrow  on  all  sides. 

Ver.  14.  And  that  so  .  .  .  with  you  as  ye  say. 
That  is,  Then  will  that  be  really  the  case  which  ye 
now  vainly  imagine,  —  that  God  is  with  you. 

Ver.  15.  Set  up  justtoe,  etc.  =  maintain  a 
righteous  administration  of  justice.  Then  possibly 
thefe  may  be  favor  for  a  remnant.  This  does  not 
refer  to  the  existing  condition  of  the  ten  tribes  as 
reduced  by  Syrian  conquests,  for  the  kingdom  un¬ 
der  Jeroboam  II.  had  recovered  its  former  terri¬ 
torial  limits.  The  remnant  refers  to  that  which 
would  be  left  in  future  after  the  great  chastisement 
impending.  See  a  similar  allnsion  in  reference  to 
Judah  in  Joel  iii.  5,  and  Is.  vi.  13,  x.  21,  28. 

Ver.  16.  Therefore,  introducing  the  threat, 
presupposes  a  denunciation  of  sins.  The  entire 
chapter  is  full  of  this,  and  therefore  naturally,  vers. 
16,  17  do  not  refer  simply  to  vers.  14,  lfr.  Yet 
these  latter  do,  indirectly  at  least,  contain  a  reproof. 
The  warning  implies  that  the  warned  are  not  seek¬ 
ing  good,  etc.  But  only  such  seeking  can  save, 
and  it  is  only  too  certain  that  these  are  not  doing 
it;  therefore,  etc.,  —  general  mourning.  The  sense 
is,  on  every  hand  there  will  be  dead  to  weep  for. 
There  will  be  repeated  what  happened  in  Egypt  at 
the  smiting  of  the  first-born  ;  as  the  words  I  will 
pass  through  the  midst  of  thee,  allude  to  Exod. 
xii.  12.  As  in  the  rides,  so  in  the  land,  there  will 
be  such  a  death-wail.  And  they  is  to  be 
supplied  before  the  last  clause.  The  skilled  in  la¬ 
menting,  are  the  professional  wailing  women  who 
were  employed  at  funerals. 

Ver.  17.  Even  in  the  vineyards,  usually  the 

{ laces  of  liveliest  joy,  wailing  shonld  resound. 
“  A  vintage  not  of  wine  but  of  woe.”  —  Pusey.l 
8.  Vers.  18-27.  Woe  to  the  confident  who  de¬ 
ceive  themselves  with  false  hopes. 

(a.)  Vers.  18-20.  Woe  to  those, etc.  It  would 
be  foolish  to  expect  help  from  the  day  of  the  Lord. 

Ver.  18.  Who  desire  the  day  of  the  Lord. 
Since  they  fancied  that  the  carnal  Israel  and  the 
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true  people  of  God  were  identical,  this  day  most  I 
of  course  bring  to  them  deliverance  from  all  dis- 1 
tress,  and  also  power  and  glory.  Bat  it  is  made 
clear  that  this  day  to  them  can  only  bring  harm, 
can  only  be  a  day  of  destruction  (Joel  ii.  2). 
Therefore,  should  they  escape  one  danger  (from  a 
foe),  they  would  only  the  more  certainly  fall  into 
another.  This  in  ver.  19  is  set  forth  by  a  figure 
taken  from  common  life,  the  meaning  of  which  is 
clear. 

Ver.  20.  Once  more  is  the  threatening  charac- 
ter  of  the  day  of  the  Lord  affirmed  and  repeated. 

(b.)  Vers.  21-27.  Even  with  festivals  and  sac¬ 
rifices  the  people  do  not  avert  the  judgment.  For 
worship,  rendered  as  a  mere  ovum  operhtum,  as  it  is 
by  Israel,  is  worthless  before  God,  and  even  offen¬ 
sive  to  Him.  Since  the  question  concerns  the  ten 
tribes,  we  may  assume  from  the  following  repre¬ 
sentation  that  the  worship  they  rendered  was  as 
to  ritual  substantially  conform  dd  to  that  at  Jeru¬ 
salem. 

Ver.  22.  For.  God's  displeasure  at  the  feasts, 
etc.,  arise  from  his  dislike  of  the  sacrifices.  The 
construction  is  interrupted,  the  first  clause  having 
no  apodosis ;  but  this  is  easily  supplied  from  the 
second;  and  the  sense  is,  I  will  accept  neither 
yonr  burnt  offerings  nor  your  meat  offerings. 

Ver.  23.  The  singing  is  contemptuously  called 
a  noise  of  songs. 

Ver.  24.  Such  worship,  instead  of  averting  the 
judgment,  rather  provokes  its  full  execution.  It 
should  pour  over  the  land,  like  a  flowing  stream. 
It  is  wrong  to  interpret  the  verse  [with  Fusey,  et 
a/.]  as  an  exhortation  to  the  people  to  practice 
judgment  and  righteousness.  The  image  of  a 
flood  of  waters  is  much  too  strong  for  such  a 
thought ;  it  points  rather  to  an  act  of  God.  [Yet, 
one  may  ask,  is  the  expression  any  stronger  here 
than  in  the  cognate  passage  in  Isaiah  xlviii.  18, 
“  then  had  thy  peace  been  as  a  river  and  thy 
righteousness  as  the  waves  of  the  sea  ?  "  But  the 
connection  manifestly  favors  the  author's  view.] 

(c.)  Vers.  25-27.  Did  ye  offer,  etc.  No  won¬ 
der  that  such  a  judgment  impends  over  Israel. 
From  of  old  they  had  been  recreant  to  their  God. 
Their  present  offensive  worship  was  in  reality  only 
a  continuation  of  the  idolatry  practiced  in  the 
wilderness. 

Ver.  25.  Did  ye  offer  to  me  saorifloes  and 
food-offerings  (=bloody  and  unbloody  oblations)? 
The  question  implies  a  negative  answer.  The 
people  therefore  are  described  as  having  omitted 
the  sacrifices  to  Jehovah  for  forty  years,  which  cer¬ 
tainly  could  be  affirmed  of  the  race  as  a  whole, 
even  if  there  were  no  express  statements  to  that 
effect  in  the  Pentateuch.  Still,  see  e.  a.  Josh.  v. 
5-7,  for  the  neglect  of  circumcision.  While  the 
people  thus  omitted  the  service  of  Jehovah,  they 
carried  on  in  place  of  it,  idol-worship. 

Ver.  26.  And  —  namely,  in  place  of  bringing 
me  the  appointed  offerings  —  ye  bore  the  tent  of, 
etc.  (see  Text,  and  Gram.).  The  idolatry  cen¬ 
sured  by  the  prophet  here  is  of  Egyptian  origin. 
Certainly  the  worship  of  the  sun  was  widely  diffused 
there,  but  we  cannot  affirm  its  nature  more  pre¬ 
cisely.  The  existence  of  a.  literal  god  of  the  stars 
cannot  be  historically  sustained. 

Ver.  27.  After  Israel’s  apostasy  had  been  estab¬ 
lished  from  the  history  of  their  forefathers,  the 
judgment  (cf.  ver.  24)  is  briefly  described  as  a  lit¬ 
eral  carrying  away.  Even  more  plainly  does  it 
appear  that  the  prophet  in  his  threateniogs  is  think¬ 
ing  of  Assyria  as  tne  power  from  which  the  down¬ 
fall  of  Israel  is  to  come.  Far  beyond  Damascus, 


is  only  a  sort  of  euphemism  for  Assyria.  The 
conclusion  is,  as  in  the  case  of  the  preceding  chap¬ 
ter,  die  phrase,  Jehovah,  whose  name  is  the  God 
of  hosts,  a  token  that  here  another  division  ends. 

[The  Quotation  by  Stephen.  In  Acts  vii.  42,  43, 
the  proto-martyr  is  represented  as  quoting  vers.  26, 
27,  in  terms  which  vary  considerably  from  oar  text. 
The  explanation  is  as  old  as  Jerome.  “  This  is  to 
be  observed  in  all  Holy  Scripture,  that  Apostles  and 
apostolic  men,  in  citing  testimonies  from  the  Old 
Testament,  regard  not  the  words  bat  the  meaning, 
nor  do  they  follow  the  words,  step  by  step,  provided 
they  do  not  depart  from  the  meaning.'1  [Quoted 
by  rusey  in  loc.)  Stephen  quoted  from  the  Sep- 
tnagint,  because  its  variations,  whether  real  or 
seeming,  made  no  difference  as  to  the  force  of  the 
passage  in  establishing  the  fact  that  Israel  in  the 
wilderness  worshipped  false  gods.  Stephen  also 
substitutes  Babylon  for  Damascus  in  tne  closing 
clause  of  the  quotation ;  but  the  idea  is  the  same ; 
for  the  prediction  turned  not  upon  the  name,  but 
the  fact,  namely,  that  God  would  scatter  them  into 
distant  lands.  Stephen  was  not  guilty  of  an  error 
or  an  inadvertence,  bnt  simply  brought  the  proph¬ 
ecy,  without  any  real  change  of  meaning,  into 
agreement  with  the  historical  associations  of  the 
people  in  relation  to  the  Babylonish  exile.] 


DOCTRINAL  AND  MORAL. 

1.  The  prophet  himself  calls  this  chapter  a  wad 
over  the  Ijoase  of  Israel.  Now  as  in  snch  a  wail  the 
existing  sorrow  is  touchingly  expanded,  but  with 
it  whatever  can  serve  for  its  present  and  future 
amelioration,  so  in  this  lament  the  terribleness  of 
sin  and  of  the  destruction  to  which  it  leads  is  sadly 
depicted,  but  at  the  same  time  are  interwoven 
warnings  to  seek  God  so  that  in  some  measure  the 
evil  may  be  abated.  (Rieger.)  It  is  indeed  remark¬ 
able  ;  from  what  has  gone  before  one  would  think 
Israel's  fate  decided,  that  all  admonition  and  warn¬ 
ing  were  vain  and  nothing  but  punishment  re¬ 
mained  ;  and  yet  this  chapter,  far  more  than  those 
which  precede,  gives  admonition  with  a  promise 
annexed.  The  sharper  the  threatening,  tne  more 
the  way  of  escape  is  pointed  out,  for  44  God  desires 
not  that  any  should  perish."  Certainly  It  is  the 
only  way;  therefore  the  admonition  only  states 
more  emphatically  the  complaint;  this  only  can 
save  you,  but  you  will  none  of  it. 

2.  14  Seek  the  Lord  that  ye  may  live."  Equally 
simple  and  definite  are  the  monition  and  the  prom¬ 
ise.  Man  knows  what  he  has  to  do,  and  what  to 
expect  Not  merely  is  warning  given,  but  also  prom¬ 
ise  and  the  reverse.  The  gain  is  certain  if  one  ful¬ 
fills  the  condition,  but  the  condition  is  indispensable. 
Yet  how  little  is  asked  —  only  to  seek  the  Lord,  — 
and  at  the  same  time  how  much  )  And  on  the  other 
hand,  how  little  apparently  is  promised  —  to  live — 
and  yet  how  much !  Warning  and  promise  there¬ 
fore  are  connected  together  not  merely  by  an  out¬ 
ward,  casual  juxtaposition,  but  by  an  inward  co¬ 
herence.  The  result  always  follows  upon  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  conditions ;  for  it  is  the  Lord  from 
whom  life  and  death  proceed.  Hence  no  other  con¬ 
dition  for  the  attainment  of  life  can  he  imposed 
than  just  this,  Seek  the  Lord ;  and  no  smaller 
gain  can  be  promised  to  the  fulfillment  of  that  con¬ 
dition  than  this, —  Life.  How  strong  a  testimony 
for  the  truth  of  religion  is  contained  in  a  single 
maxim  of  this  kind,  and  that  one  recorded  in  the 
Scriptures,  even  in  the  Old  Testament  1  The  con¬ 
dition  imposed  is  in  the  first  instance  religious  — 
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“  Seek  the  Lord,  and  cleave  not  to  idols  " —  (ver. 
5,  also  vers.  25,  26),  but  this  naturally  involves 
also  one  of  an  ethical  character.  This  is  expressly 
stated,  in  accordance  with  the  rigidly  ethical  char¬ 
acter  of  the  Old  Testament,  when  afterwards  (ver. 
14)  the  demand  is  changed  into,  “  Seek  good  and 
not  evil,”  with  the  same  promise  attached  —  “  that 
ye  may  live."  Only  he  therefore  seeks  the  Lord  in 
truth,  who  seeks  good,  and  vice  versa.  And  this 
seeking  of  good  is  more  closely  defined  as  hating 
evil  and  loving  good.  Both  most  concur ;  then 
only  is  there  a  real  seeking  of  good ;  for  God  does 
the  one  as  well  as  the  other.  Evil  must  be  earn¬ 
estly  repelled  and  shunned,  otherwise  the  seeking 
of  good  lacks  truth  and  energy ;  in  like  manner 
must  good  be  grasped  at,  otherwise  the  attempt 
misses  its  aim  and  soon  becomes  fruitless.  Piety 
must  have  an  ethical  element,  must  show  itself  by 
hating  evil  and  loving  good.  A  mere  outward  re¬ 
ligiousness,  however  zealous  in  ceremonies,  is  worth¬ 
less  in  the  eyes  of  God.  Amos  pronounces  most 
decidedly  against  a  Sacrificial  service  destitute  of  a 
corresponding  disposition  of  heart,  where  the  offer¬ 
ings  and  gifts  are  not  the  expression  of  inward  de¬ 
votion  ana  obedience  to  God. 

3.  The  “  good  "  which  men  are  to  love  and  to 
do,  appears  here  continually  as  rectitude,  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  prevailing  unrighteousness,  “  the  turn¬ 
ing  justice  into  wormwood,  and  casting  righteous¬ 
ness  down  to  the  earth."  This  is  the  least  that  can 
be  expected,  yet  in  another  sense  it  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant,  for  in  vain  do  we  look  for  the  other,  and, 
so  to  speak,  rarer  duties  from  the  neglecter  of  jus¬ 
tice,  whereas  he  who  sincerely  observes  this  will 
soon  reach  something  further.  Justice  is  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  social  order ;  when  it  is  wanting,  all  in 
the  end  comes  to  ruin. 

4.  “  What  the  law  could  not  do  in  that  it  was 
weak  through  the  flesh"  (Rom.  viii.  3),  appears 
clearly  here  as  it  does  in  the  other  prophets.  Clear¬ 
ly  and  frankly  the  law  declares  God's  will,  and 
tells  man  what  he  ought  to  do ;  notwithstanding, 
sin  only  increases,  and  apostasy  becomes  worse. 
Por  the  law  cannot  along  with  its  “  Thou  shalt  ” 
give  to  man  the  “  I  will.  Rather  on  account  of 
his  inborn  depravity,  its  commands  and  prohibi¬ 
tions  stir  up  tne  motions  of  sin,  and  lead  them  to 
a  bolder  outbreak.  Then  surely  the  whole  curse 
of  the  law  must  at  last  light  upon  the  transgressor ; 
and  the  prophets  announce  this  through  the  judg¬ 
ments  with  which  they  threaten  the  disobedient 
people.  Thus  the  insufficiency  of  a  legal  position 
is  ever  more  plainly  set  forth.  The  law  cannot 
give  a  new  heart  —  and  this  is  really  the  question 
k  sin  is  to  be  checked  and  perfect  obedience  se¬ 
cured, — but  grace  alone  can,  full  and  free  grace. 
Israel  had  already,  from  the  time  of  the  Exodus, 
experienced  many  acts  of  ^race  from  God,  among 
which  very  properly  the  giving  of  the  law  itself 
may  be  ranked.  But  these  were  only  benefits 
which  address  men  from  the  outside,  real  benefits 
indeed,  in  which  God  expressed  his  love,  but  only 
in  older  thus  to  render  his  commands  more  accept¬ 
able.  But  there  was  wanting  the  peculiar,  unpar¬ 
alleled  manifestation  of  love  which  is  made  in 
Christ.  He  bore  and  suffered  the  full  curse  of  the 
law ;  He  took  upon  Himself  the  entire  condemna¬ 
tion  pronounced  upon  the  transgressor.  But  this 
resulted  in  the  largest  grace  to  men,  since  He  with¬ 
out  sin  took  upon  Himself  that  curse,  and  thils 
freed  us  from  it;  and  through  the  Holy  Spirit 
streaming  into  men  united  by  faith  in  Him,  there 
is  created  a  new  heart  which  wills  what  it  should, 
which  hates  evil  and  loves  good,  and  in  which  the 


power  of  the  odpf  is  broken,  so  that  M  the  righteous¬ 
ness  of  the  law  is  fulfilled  in  us  who  walk  not  after 
the  flesh  but  after  the  Spirit." 

5.  Upon  the  day  of  the  Lord,  see  Joel  ii.  Doc¬ 
trinal  and  Moral,  l.  The  reproof  which  Amos 
utters,  stands,  as  we  may  confidently  assume,  in 
close  relation  to  Joel,  t.  refers  to  an  abuse  which 
had  been  made  of  Joel's  announcement  of  the  day 
of  the  Lord.  It  appears  here  again  that  this  day 
is  essentially  one  ofjudgment.  It  certainly  brings 
to  Israel  as  God's  people  deliverance  from  their 
foes,  but  still  only  in  so  far  as  they  are  really  God's 
people*  So  far  as  they  are  unfaithful  and  put 
themselves  on  a  level  with  the  heathen,  that  day  is 
for  them  one  of  judgment,  since  it  brings  destruc¬ 
tion  upon  all  that  is  ungodly  and  anti-godly.  The 
name,  Israel,  therefor,  gives  no  license.  Only  in 
this  sense  is  the  announcement  made.  The  people 
saw  in  this  desired  period  one  that  would  over¬ 
throw  their  foes  and  deliver  them  from  their  pres¬ 
ent  distresses,  without  remembering  that  their  guilt 
caused  these  distresses,  and  that  they  deserved  pun¬ 
ishment  rather  than  deliverance.  Inthis  view,  the 
announcement  of  the  last  day  is  still  gladly  wel¬ 
comed.  Men  assign  the  evil,  the  punishment,  to 
others,  especially  to  those  by  whom  they  suffer, 
but  claim  the  good  for  themselves,  and  anticipate 
the  end  of  all  sorrows  and  the  dawn  of  cloudless 
prosperity.  Hence  results  the  security  which  is 
directly  opposite  to  the  watching  and  praying  so 
earnestly  enjoined  by  our  Lord.  Men  then  may 
long  for  the  day  of  the  Lord  as  a  day  of  deliver¬ 
ance,  but  let  them  look  well  to  the  way  in  which 
they  regard  it,  and  see  that  this  day  finds  them 
prepared  and  true  to  the  Lord,  so  that  He  may 
recognize  them  as  his  own.  Certainly  it  is  not  to 
be  longed  for  in  a  spirit  of  revenge,  i.  «.,  in  the 
view  that  the  quicker  it  comes  the  sooner  will  God's 
judgments  fall  upon  a  godless  world.  The  true 
Chnstian  rather  appreciates  the  wisdom  and  long- 
suffering  with  which  God  forbears  to  judge,  and 
rejoices  that  room  is  left  for  the  conversion  of 
God's  foes,  even  if  meanwhile  he  is  to  suffer  by 
them.  He  who  with  carnal  impatience  wishes  for 
God's  judgments  upon  others,  will  experience  them 
himself,  and  truly  in  a  different  way  from  that  of 
God's  people.  Empty  forms  and  lip-service,  how¬ 
ever  zealously  pursued,  are  no  defense  against  the 
divine  judgments,  and  no  earnest  of  the  salvation 
which  proceeds  thence  for  the  true  people  of  God. 
(See  also  under  Homiletical  and  Practical. ) 


HOMILBTIOAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Ver.  1.  A$  a  lamentation.  God  is  so  gracious 
that  He  not  only  shows  us  our  sins,  but  even 
mourns  when  He  must  punish  us  for  them  (Luke 
xix.  41).  The  accusation  before  punishment  be¬ 
comes  a  lament  afterwards.  Did  we  heed  God's 
charges,  we  should  not  need  to  hear  his  lament. 
[The  bewailed  who  know  not  why  they  are  be¬ 
wailed,  are  the  more  miserable  because  they  know 
not  their  own  miseiy.  Dion.] 

Vers.  2,  3.  God's  judgments  increase  in  sever¬ 
ity  as  they  go  on ;  if  the  earlier  and  milder -are 
fruitless,  at  last  comes  total  destruction.  (Pf. 
B.  W.)  [Fallen.  A  dirge  like  that  of  David  over 
Saul  and  Jonathan,  over  what  was  once  lovely 
and  mighty  but  had  perished.  (Puscy.)  God  had 
said,  How  should  one  chase  a  thousand !  but  the 
blessings  of  obedience  are  turned  into  the  curses 
of  disobedience.  As  the  ancient  Christian  poet 
says.  If  the  Lord  is  against  ns,  our  walls  become 
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cobwebs ;  but  if  the  Lord  is  with  os,  ottr  cobwebs  Ver.  10.  Impatience  at  a  well-meant  and  friend- 
become  walls.  {Wordsworth.)  1  y  rebuke  is  the  mark  of  an  evil  and  perverse  spirit. 

Ver.  4.  Seek  me  and  live.  Four  times  repeated  Such  rebuke  should  be  esteemed  a  Kindness,  even 
(vers.  6,  8,  14).  Wonderful  conciseness  of  the  a  balsam  upon  the  head.  On  the  other  hand,  re- 
Word  of  God,  which  in  two  words  comprises  the  proof  is  to  be  administered  with  discretion.  (Pf. 
whole  of  the  creature’s  dntv  and  his  hopes,  his  B.  W.) 

time  and  his  eternity.  .  .  The  object  of  the  search  Vers.  11,  12.  Becaruse  ye  trample ,  etc.  Men 
is  God  himself.  Seek  me,  t.  seek  God  for  him-  should  shun  the  oppression  of  the  poor.  Whence 
sel£  not  for  anything  out  of  Him,  not  for  his  gifts,  comes  the  swift  nun  of  entire  families  1  It  is  be- 
not  for  anything  to  be  loved  with  Him.  This  is  cause  the  sighing  of  the  poor  before  God  testifies 
not  to  seek  Him  purely.  All  is  found  in  Him,  but  against  them.  (Ibid.) 

by  seeking  Him  first,  and  then  loving  Him  in  all,  [Ver.  IS.  The  prudent  is  silent.  So  our  Lord 
and  all  in  Him.  (Pusey.)  •  was  silent  before  his  judges,  for  since  they  would 

Ver.  5.  Seek  net  Bethel.  Israel  pretended  to  not  hear,  his  speaking  would  only  increase  their 
seek  God  in  Bethel.  Amos  sets  the  two  seekings  condemnation.  So  Solomon  said,  “  He  that  re- 
as  incompatible.  The  god  worshipped  at  Bethel  prove ih  a  scoraer  getteth  himself  shame.”  “  When 
was  not  tnc  one  God.  To  ¥**Go  a  there  was  to  the  wicked  rise,  then  men  hide  themselves.”  (Pu- 
lose  Him.  Pass  not  to  Beersheba.  Jeroboam  L  sey.) 

5 retended  that  it  was  too  much  for  Israel  to  go  to  Ver.  15.  Bate  evil,  etc.  He  hateth  evil  who  not 
era salem.  And  yet  Israel  thought  it  not  too  only  is  not  overcome  by  pleasure,  but  hates  its 
much  to  go  to  Beersheba,  perhaps  four  times  far-  deeds ;  and  he  loveth  good  who,  not  unwillingly 
ther  off.  So  much  pains  will  men  take  in  self-  nor  of  necessity  nor  from  fear,  doeth  what  is  good, 
willed  service,  and  yet  not  see  that  it  takes  away  but  because  it  is  good.  (Jerome*)]  To  hate  evil 
the  excuse  for  neglecting  the  true.  —  Pusey.  Gd-  and  to  love  good  belong  together.  (Rieger.)  And 
ifal  shall  surely ,  etc.  Literally,  “  the  place  of  roll-  set  up  justice,  etc.  Justice  is  a  pillar  of  the  state. 
tng  assay,**  so  called  because  there  Goa  rolled  away  To  set  it  up  when  fallen  is  the  duty  of  all  men,  but 
the  reproach  of  Egypt  from  Israel  (Josh.  v.  9).  especially  of  those  in  posts  of  honor  or  profit. — 
“  Shall  be  clean  rouea  away.**  This  is  the  law  of  Perhaps,  etc.  Temporal  promises  are  made  with 
God's  dealings  with  man.  He  curses  our  blessings  an  44  It  may  bet”  and  our  prayers  must  be  made 
if  we  do  not  use  them  aright.  Our  holiest  Gilgus  accordingly.  (M.  Henry.) 

—  our  sacraments,  our  Scriptures,  our  sermons,  [Ver.  16.  Therefore  saith  Jehovah,  etc.  For  the 
our  Sundays,  —  which  were  designed  by  God  to  roll  third  time  here  as  in  the  two  preceding  verses,  Amos 
away  from  us  the  reproach  of  Egypt,  will  be  rolled  reminds  them  of  Him  in  whose  name  He  speaks, 
away  from  us  if  we  do  not  use  them  aright ;  and  namely,  the  I  Am,  the  self-existent  God,  the  God 
will  roll  us  downward  unto  onr  destruction,  of  all  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  He  who  has  &b- 
Wordsworth.J  solute  power  over  his  creatures  to  dispose  of  them 

Ver.  6.  The  same  promise  and  the  same  warn-  as  He  will.  (Pusey.)  Alas ,  alas  l  The  terrible- 
ing,  —  a  proof  that  there  is  no  other  way  to  life,  ness  of  the  prophecy  lies  in  its  truth.  When  war 
and  also  that  the  warning  cannot  be  given  too  pressed  without  on  the  walls  of  Samaria,  and 
often,  alas,  is  so  often  in  vain.  Ye  shall  lice.  God's  within  was  famine  and  pestilence,  woe,  woe,  woe 
gracious  prohiises  must  be  held  before  sinners,  lest  must  have  echoed  in  every  street ;  for  in  every 
m  despair  they  go  from  sin  to  sin.  For  how  can  street  was  death  and  the  fear  of  worse.  Yet  im- 
one  fori  genuine  repentance,  if  he  has  no  hope  ?  agine  every  sound  of  joy  or  din  or  bum  of  men,  or 
[None  to  ouench  for  Bethel.  Bethel,  the  centre  of  mirth  of  children,  hushed  in  the  streets,  and  woe, 
their  idol  hopes,  so  far  from  aiding  them  then,  shall  woe,  going  up  in  one  unmitigated,  unchanging, 
not  be  able  to  help  itself,  nor  shall  there  be  any  to  ever-repeated  monotony  of  grief.  Such  were  the 
help  it.  Pusey.]  God’s  wrath  is  a  consuming  present  fruits  of  sin.  x  et  what  a  mere  shadow  of 
fire ;  only  true  repentance  can  extinguish  it.  the  inward  grief  is  its  outward  utterance!  (/taf.) 

[Ver.  8.  Seek  him  that  maketh,  etc.  Misbelief  Call  the  stilled  in  lamenting.  The  same  feeliqg 
retains  the  name  God,  bat  means  something  quite  makes  the  rich  now  clothe  their  households  in 
different  from  the  one  true  God.  Men  speak  of  mourning,  which  made  those  of  old  hire  mourners, 
“  the  Deity  ”  as  a  sort  of  first  cause  of  all  things,  that  all  might  be  in  harmony  with  their  grief, 
but  lose  sight  of  the  personal  God  who  has  made  (Ibid.) 

known  his  will.  44  The  Deity  "  is  no  object  of  love  Ver.  18.  Woe  to  those  who  desire,  etc.  A  sim- 
or  fear.  For  a  First  Cause  who  is  conceived  of  as  ilar  spirit  manifested  itself  in  those  who  said  in 
no  more,  is  an  abstraction,  not  God.  God  is  the  Jeremiah's  days,  44  The  Temple  of  the  Lord  are 
cause  of  all  causes.  All  things  are,  and  have  their  these  ”  (vii.  4),  and  who  prided  themselves  on 
relations  to  each  other  as  cause  and  effect,  because  their  national  religious  principles,  but  did  not  obey 
He  so  created  them.  A  44  great  first  cause  ”  who  the  Lord  of  the  temple,  and  were  therefore  con- 
is  thought  of  only  as  a  cause,  is  a  mere  fiction  of  demned  by  the  Prophet.  A  like  temper  waa  man- 
man's  imagining,  an  attempt  to  appear  to  account  ifested  after  the  Captivity.  The  Hebrew  nation 
for  the  mysteries  of  being,  without  owning  that  was  eager  for  the  Messiah's  coming  to  the  new- 
sincc  our  being  is  from  God,  we  are  responsible  built  temple,  but  the  prophets  reminded  them  that 
creatures  who  are  to  yield  to  Him  an  account  of  bis  coming  would  be  a  day  of  frar  and  woe  for  the 
the  use  of  our  being  which  He  gave  us.  In  like  ungodly.  Mai.  iii.  2.  (Wordsworth.) 
way  probably  Israel  had  so  mixed  up  the  thought  Ver.  19.  As  if  a  man  jleeth  before  the  lion,  etc. 
of  God  with  nature  that  it  had  lost  sight  of  God  as  The  day  of  the  Lord  is  a  day  of  terror  on  every 
distinct  from  the  creation.  And  so  Amos,  after  side.  Before  and  behind,  within  and  without, 
appealing  to  their  consciences,  sets  forth  God  to  abroad  under  the  roof  of  heaven  or  under  the  shel- 
them  a s  the  creator,  disposer  of  all  things,  and  the  ter  of  one's  own,  everywhere  is  terror  and  death, 
just  God  who  redresseth  man’s  violence  and  in-  (Pusey.) 

justice.  (Pusey.)  Ye  who  worship  the  stars  are  Ver.  20.  Is  not  the  day,  etc.  An  appeal  to  men 
rebelling  against  Him  who  made  them.  ( Words-  themselves,  Is  it  not  so  ?  Men's  consciences  are 
worth.)]  '  truer  than  their  intellect  Intellect  carries  the 
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question  out  of  itself  into  the  region  of  surmising 
and  disputings.  Conscience  is  compelled  to  re¬ 
ceive  it  back  into  its  own  court  and  to  giro  the 
sentence.  Like  the  God  of  the  heathen  fable  who 
changed  himself  into  all  sorts  of  forms,  but  when 
he  was  still  held  fast*  gave  at  last  the  true  answer, 
conscience  shrinks  back,  twists,  writhes,  evades, 
turns  away,  but  in  the  end  will  answer  truly  when 
it  must.  The  prophet  then  turns  round  upon  the 
conscience,  ana  says,  “Tell  me,  for  you  know.” 
(Ibid.) 

Vers.  21,  22.  I  hate ,  I  despite,  etc.  Israel  would 
fain  be  conscientious  and  scrupulous.  What  they 
offered  was  the  best  of  its  kind ;  whole  burnt  offer¬ 
ings,  fatted  beasts,  full-toned  chorus,  instrumental 
music.  What  was  wanting  to  secure  the  favor  of 
God  ?  Love  and  obedience.  And  so  those  things 
bv  which  they  hoped  to  propitiate  God  became  the 
object  of  his  displeasure.  ( Ibid. ) 

Yer.  23.  Take  away  the  noise ,  etc.  Here  is  a 
warning  to  all  who  think  to  please  God  by  elabor¬ 
ate  musical  services  in  his  house ;  while  they  do 
not  take  heed  to  worship  Him  with  their  hearts 
and  to  obey  Him  in  their  daily  life.  (Wordsw.) 

Ver.  24.  Did  ye  offer  unto  me,  etc.  The  ten  tribes, 
by  approving  and  copying  the  false  worship  of 
their  forefathers,  made  that  sin  their  own.  As  the 
Church  of  God  is  at  all  times  one  and  the  same, 
so  that  great  opposite  camp,  the  city  of  the  devil, 
has  a  continuous  existence  through  all  time.  These 
idolaters  were  filling  up  the  measure  of  their  fore¬ 
fathers,  and  in  the  end  of  those  who  perished  in 
the  wilderness  they  might  behold  their  own.  As 
God  rejected  the  divided  service  of  their  forefathers, 
so  He  would  theiris.  (Pusey.)  —  Unto  me.  This  is 
emphatic.  If  God  is  not  served  wholly  and  alone, 
He  is  not  served  at  all.  As  Jerome  sars,  He  re- 

fardeth  not  the  offering,  but  the  will  of  the  offerer. 
Ibid.) 

Ver.  25.  Which  ye  made  fir  yourselves.  This 


was  the  fundamental  fault  Whereas  God  made 
them  for  Himself,  they  made  for  themselves  gods 
out  of  their  own  mind.  All  idolatry  is  self-will, 
first  choosing  a  god  and  then  enslaved  to  it 
(Ibid.) 

Ver.  27.  To  break  the  force  of  the  prophecy  con¬ 
tained  in  tills  verse,  De  Wette  says,  “ Although  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  had  through  Jeroboam  recov¬ 
ered  its  old  borders,  yet  careless  insolence,  luxury, 
unrighteousness  must  bring  the  destruction  which 
the  prophet  foretells.  He  does  but  dimly  forebode 
the  superior  power  of  Assyria.”  To  which  Pusey 
justly  answers,  that  decay  does  not  involve  the 
transportation  of  a  people,  but  rather  the  contraiy. 
A  mere  luxurious  people  rots  on  its  own  soil  and 
would  be  left  to  rot  there.  It  was  the  little  rem¬ 
nant  of  energy  and  warlike  spirit  in  Israel  that 
brought  its  rum  from  man.  In  the  faults  referred 
to,  they  were  no  worse  than  their  neighbors,  nor 
so  bad ;  not  so  bad  as  the  Assyrians  themselves, 
except  that,  God  having  revealed  Himself  to  them, 
they  had  more  light.  God  has  annexed  no  such 
visible  laws  of  punishment  to  a  nation’s  sins  that 
man  could  of  his  own  wisdom  or  observation  of 
God’s  ways  foresee  it.  They  through  whom  He 
willed  to  inflict  it  in  this  case,  and  whom  Amos 
pointed  out,  were  not  provoked  by  the  sins  De 
Wette  specifics.  There  was  no  connection  be¬ 
tween  Israel’s  present  sins  and  Assyria’s  future 
vengeance.  No  eastern  despot  cares  for  the  op¬ 
pressions  of  his  subjects  so  that  his  own  tribute  is 
collected.  As  far  too  as  we  know,  neither  As¬ 
syria  nor  any  other  power  had  hitherto  punished 
rebellious  nations  by  transporting  them.  Only 
He  who  controls  the  rebellious  wins  of  men,  and 
through  their  self-will  works  out  his  own  all-wise 
will  and  man’s  punishment,  could  know  the  future 
of  Israel  and  Assyria,  and  how  through  the  pride 
of  Assyria,  He  would  bring  down  the  pride  of 
Samana.] 


Chapter  VL 

4.  Woe  to  the  Secure  t oho  think  that  the  Day  of  the  Lord  is  Jar  off. 

1  Woe  to  the  secure  1  in  Zion, 

And  to  the  careless  in  the  mountain  of  Samaria ! 
To  the  princes  of  the  first  of  nations, 

'  To  whom  the  house  of  Israel  comes ! 

2  Pass  over8  to  Calneh  and  see, 

And  go  thence  to  Hamath  the  great, 

And  go  down  to  Gath  of  the  Philistines  ; 

Are  they  better  than  these  kingdoms, 

Or  is  their  territory  greater  than  your  territory  ? 

8  Ye  who  put  far  off*  the  evil  day, 

Apd  bring  near  the  seat  of  violence; 

4  Who  lie  upon  beds  of  ivory 

And  stretch  themselves  upon  their  couches. 

Who  eat  lambs  out  of  the  flock, 

And  calves  from  the  fattening  stall : 

5  Who  trill 9  to  the  sound  of  the  harp, 

Like  David,  they  invent  string  instruments,4 
f>  Who  drink  wine  out  of  sacrificial  bowls,8 
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And  anoint  themmtoa  with  the  best  oils, 
And  do  not  grieve  for  the  hurt  of  Joseph. 


7  Therefore  now  shall  they  go  captive  at  the  head  of  the  oapdve% 

And  the  shout 6  of  the  revellers  shall  depart 

8  The  Lord  Jehovah  hath  sworn  by  himself, 

Saith  Jehovah,  God  of  hosts, 

I  abhor  the  pride  of  Jacob 7 
And  hate  his  palaces, 

And  will  give  up  the  city  and  the  fullness  thereof! 

9  And  if  ten  men  are  left  in  one  house  they  shall  die. 

10  And  his  cousin  *  and  his  burier  shall  lift  him  up, 

To  carry  his  bones  out  of  the  house, 

And  shall  say  to  the  one  in  the  inmost  recess  of  the  house, 

“  Is  there  still  any  one  with  thee  ? 99  and  he  says,  “  Not  one,” 

Then  shall  he  say,  “  Be  still, 

For  we  must  not  call  upon  Jehovah's  name.” 

11  For  behold,  Jehovah  commands,  and  men  smite  the  great  house*  into  ruins 
And  the  small  house  into  pieces. 


12  Do  horses  indeed  run  upon  the  rock,10 
Or  do  men  plough  there  with  cattle, 

That  ye  have  turned  justice  into  poison, 

And  the  fruit  of  righteousness  into  wormwood  ? 

13  Ye  who  rejoice  in  a  thing  of  nought,11 

Who  say,  “  With  our  own  strength  we  have  taken  to  us  horns.” 

14  For,  behold,  I  raise  up  over  you,  O  house  of  Israel, 

Saith  Jehovah,  God  of  hosts,  a  nation,1* 

And  it  shall  oppress  you  from  the  entrance  Hamath  to  the  brook  of  the  desert. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  1.  —  Dsntpi  comet  from  tht  intransitive  form,  and  is  equivalent  h ere  to  its  use  in  Is.  xxxil.  9,  10,  1L 

Mount  of  Sam.  is  not  the  object  of  trust  (as  in  E.  V.)  but  the  place  where  the  oarelees  security  is  cherished.  ' 
a  Mosaic  word  (Num.  1. 17),  *  specified  by  name,  chosen,  distinguished. 

*  Ver.  2.  —  SpIW,  pass  oner,  beoaust  the  Euphrates  must  be  crossed  in  going  to  Oalneh. 

I  Ver.  6.  —  DNtCntn,  Aw.  Asy.  perhaps  —  T^,  to  divide.  According  to  Fttrst  It  is  hers  « to  break  out ,  especially 
in  song.  Kell  interprets  it  to  strew  around,  i.  words,  and  thinks  it  describes  the  singing  as  frivolous  nonsense.  Meier 
tenders  it  "  to  jingle.”  [Pussy  understands  it  as  meaning  K  a  hurried  flow  of  unmeaning  words  in  which  the  rhythm  is 
everything,  the  sense  nothing.”  The  rendering  in  the  text,  trill ,  is  from  Wordsworth.] 

4  Ver.  6.  —  'TQ7  ^5,  lit.,  instruments  of  music,  seems,  from  a  comparison  of  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  12  with  2  Chirm, 
xxix.  26, 27,  and  1  Chron.  xxili.  5,  to  denote  stringed  instruments.  [So  Keil  and  Pussy.]  DtPH,  to  invent,  devise. 

5  Ver.  6.  —  O^JTTTG,  Ut.  sprinkling  vessels,  always  elsewhere  denotes  bowls  used  in  the  temple  service.  Ex.  xxxvill. 
8 ;  Mum.  iv.  14 ;  2  Chron.  iv.  8. 

«  Ver.  7.  —  ntnp  constr.  of  HYnp,  a  loud  cry,  here  of  joy.  .  D^rPHp  as  in  ver.  4,  the  stretched  owl,  L  e.,  at  a 
banquet  *=  the  revellers.  Fttrst  assumes  a  second  root  of  the  same  radicals,  to*  which  he  gives  tbs  meaning,  to  be  bad,  to 
stink,  and  metaph.,  to  be  corrupt,  and  renders  here,  the  degenerate.  [This  seems  quite  needlem.) 

T  Ver.  8.  —  K2,  the  pride  of  Jaoob,  L  everything  of  which  he  is  proud.  "TODn  10  f*vs  up,  i.  to  the 

enemy.  "  Tht  city,”  means  Samaria,  and  K  its  fullness,”  whatever  It  contains. 

8  Ver.  10.  —  iTn,  w.,  uncle,  here  denotes  any  kinsman.  lit.,  his  burner.  As  the  Israelites  wars  wont 

to  bury  and  not  bum  their  dead.  It  is  supposed  that  the  multitude  of  corpses  compelled  the  latter  eouree. 
bones,  here  *■  body,  as  Exod.  xlil.  19 ;  Josh.  xxlv.  83 ;  2  Kings  xiil.  21. 

9  Ver.  11.  —  JTSH,  the  singular  is  used  Indefinitely  *»  every  house,  great  and  small. .  Cf.  UL  15. 

10  Ver.  12.  —  Meier  points  D^pp2,  thus,  Does  man  plough  the  sea  with  oxen  T  [Bat  this  Is  a 

mere  conjecture]. 

II  Ver.  13.  —  a  not- thing,  soms which  which  does  not  exist,  namely,  the  strength  mentioned  in  the  next 

clause. 

[18  Ver.  14.  —  Few  instances  are  found  in  Hebrew  in  which  the  objeet  of  a  verb  is  so  flur  removed  from  it,  as  'i2  is 


from  D'ptD.  Henderson.  is  the  well  known  Arabah,  the  deep  and  remarkable  depression,  now  oaDed 

tbs  Ghor,  'which  extends  from  the  lake  of  Geoneeareth  to  the  Dead  Sea.] 
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BUtGBTIOAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

1.  Vera.  1-6.  A  sharp  censure  of  the  thought- 
less  revelry  of  the  heads  of  the  nation.  The  woe 
points  back  to  the  similar  exclamation  in  ch.  v.  1 8. 
There  a  woe  was  pronounced  upon  those  who  mis¬ 
takenly  desired  the  day  of  the  Lord,  as  if  it  would 
bring  to  them  prosperity.  Here  the  question  is  of 
the  confident  who  bestowed  no  thought  at  all 
upon  that  day.  Ver.  1,  in  Zion:  shows  that  the 
rebuke  includes  Judah  also,  although  the  subse- 
quent  description  refers  especially  to  the  great  men 
“  in  the  hill  of  Samaria.”  And  as  these  are  the 
distinguished  in  the  nation,  so  the  nation  itself  is 
called  the  first  or  most  exalted  of  all  nations,  nat¬ 
urally  enough,  since  it  was  the  chosen,  peculiar 
people  of  God.  These  princes  are  further  de¬ 
scribed  as  those  to  whom  the  house  of  Israel 
comes,  t.  a.,  for  counsel  and  direction.  Justly  re¬ 
marks  Hengstenbeig  (Auth.  Pent.,  i.  148),  that 
thus  “  the  chief  men  were  reminded  that  they  were 
the  successors  of  those  ‘  princes  of  the  tribes  ’  who 
were  formerly  thought  worthy  to  be  joined  with 
Mooes  and  Aaron  in  managing  the  affairs  of  the 
chosen  people.'1 

Ver.  2.  How  high  they  stood,  is  now  shown  by 
the  fact  that  Israel,  at  whose  head  they  were 
placed,  was  not  inferior  in  prosperity  or  greatness 
to  the  mightiest  heathen  states.  [He  bids  them 
look  east,  north,  and  west,  and  survey  three  neigh¬ 
boring  kingdoms.  Oalneh  (Cal no  in  Isaiah, 
Chinch  in  Ezekiel),  was  built  by  Nimrod  in  the 
land  of  Shinar  (Gen.  x.  10)  but  is  not  mentioned 
again  in  Scripture  until  this  placet  Afterwards  it 
became  celebrated  under  the  name  of  Ctesiphon. 
Julian's  generals  held  it  impregnable,  being  built 
on  a  peninsula  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  the 
Tigris.  Hamath  the  great  was  the  capital  of  the 
Syrian  kingdom  of  that  name  on  the  O rentes. 
Gath  was  one  of  the  five  chief  cities  in  Philistia, 
and  in  David's  time  the  capital  of  the  whole  coun¬ 
try.]  Than  these  kingdoms,  namely,  Judah 
and  Israel.  Others  say  that  the  prophet  speaks  of 
destroyed  cities,  and  that  the  Israelites  are  re¬ 
minded  of  their  fate  as  intimating  that  the  same 
was  in  store  for  themselves  (so  Luther).  This 
view  would  commend  itself  to  favor,  were  it  not 
'opposed  to  the  fair  construction  of  the  words.  It 
might  be  allowed,  if  the  double  question,  are  they 
better,  etc.,  admitted  of  an  affirmative  answer, 
namely,  yes  they  are  better.  But  this  plainly  can¬ 
not  be.  Bauer  indeed  sees  this,  and  accordingly 
explains  thus :  “  Observe  these  heathen  states. 

Their  lot  is  not  better,  their  power  not  greater 
than  yours ;  rather  they  have  fallen  while  you  by 
God's  grace  still  stand;  if  you  apostatize  from 
Jehovah,  the  same  fate  will  befall  you."  But 
how  could  any  one  speak  of  a  power  which  was 
overthrown  as  **  not  greater  "  than  one  still  stand¬ 
ing  1  A  comparison  in  respect  to  greatness  can 
be  made  only  with  a  still  existing  power.  IPusey 
adopts  Bauer's  view,  but  Wordsworth  and  Keu 
agree  with  Schmoller  in  making  the  verse  simply 
an  expansion  of  the  statement  in  ver.  1,  that  Israel 
ia  first  of  the  nations,  unexcelled  by  any  of  their 
heathen  neighbors.] 

Ver.  3  begins  the  further  explanation  of  the 
careless  security  charged  in  ver.  1.  Regarding  the 
evil  day,  t.  e.,  day  of  judgment  as  far  off,  they 
cause  violence  to  erect  its  throne  nearer  and  nearer 
among  them.  [Pusey  follows  Jerome,  Grotius, 
Newcome,  and  others  in  referring  the  throne  of 
violence  to  the  rule  of  Assyria,  which  the  people 


brought  nearer  to  them  while  they  were  thinking 
to  put  it  far  off  But  the  former  reference  is  much 
more  natural. J 

#Ver.  4.  To  oppression  they  added  luxurious 
sensuality  (cf.  ch.  n.  8  ;  iii.  12). 

Ver.  5.  Like  David  they  employed  themselves 
in  inventing  musical  instruments,  but  with  a  very 
different  aim. 

Ver.  6.  They  used  the  best  oils,  at  a  time  when 
there  was  abundant  cause  for  mourning  in  the 
breach,  t.  e.,  the  overthrow  of  Joseph.  [The  cus¬ 
tom  of  anointing  was  usually  suspended  in  time 
of  mourning,  2  Sam.  xiv.  2.  But  these  so  far 
from  grieving  employed  the  most  costly  unguents.] 

2.  Vers.  7-10.  These  verses  announce  the  pun¬ 
ishment.  The  phrase  at  the  head  of  the  cap¬ 
tives,  contains  a  bitter  irony.  The  princes  should 
maintain  their  preeminence  even  in  the  procession 
of  captives. 

Ver.  8.  [The  oath  here  is  like  that  in  ch.  iv.  2, 
except  that  it  is  by  himself  instead  of  by  his  holi¬ 
ness ,  but  the  sense  is  the  same,  for  the  nephesh 
of  Jehovah,  i.  e.,  his  inmost  self  or  being,  is  his 
holiness.  Kett.] 

Vers.  9,  10.  Ten,  that  is,  many ;  but  even  of 
the  many  not  one  shall  escape.  This  is  made 
plainer  by  what  follows. 

Ver.  10.  When  on  the  death  of  the  ninth,  a  rela¬ 
tive  comes  to  the  house  to  bury  the  dead,  he  will 
ask  the  last  one,  the  tenth,  who  has  retired  into  a 
remote  comer  to  save  his  life,  whether  there  is  any 
one  still  with  him,  i.  «.,  alive.  On  receiving  the 
reply,  None,  he  calls  out  to  him,  Silenoe !  (liter¬ 
ally  1  St),  t.  e.,  he  interrupts  him  quickly  lest  he 
may  utter  Jehovah's  name,  and  by  attracting  Jeho¬ 
vah’s  attention,  bring  down  a  judgment  upon  him¬ 
self.  The  words,  there  must  be  no  mention  of 
the  Lord’s  name,  are  spoken,  not  by  Amos  but 
by  the  kinsman,  and  they  do  not  express  despair 
but  fear.  The  deaths  mentioned  occur  partly  by 
the  sword  and  partly  by  famine,  both  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  conquest  and  overthrow  of  the  city. 

[Ver.  11.  The  Tor  assigns  the  reason  of  the 
fearful  destruction.  It  is  the  Lord's  command, 
and  his  arm  reaches  rich  and  poor  alike,  “  regum 
turret  ac  pauperum  tabemas.”] 

8.  Vers.  12-14.  Upon  rocks  can  neither  horses 
ran  nor  man  plough.  What  is  the  force  of  this 
comparison  ?  Either  the  attempt  to  do  one  or  the 
other  of  these  things  is  represented  as  something 
preposterous,  and  the  meaning  is.  Even  so  prepos¬ 
terous  is  your  turning  justice  into  poison,  etc. ;  or 
it  is  represented  as  something  impossible,  and  the 
sense  is,  Is  then  the  impossible  possible,  that  you 
turn  justice,  etc.,  and  do  you  think  you  can  escape 
unpunished,  and  even  attain  prosperity!  That 
ye  turn,  etc.,  cf.  ch.  v.  7.  Fruit  of  righteous¬ 
ness  is  said,  because  unrighteousness  is  compared 
with  a  bitter  fruit. 

Ver.  13.  With  our  strength,  taken,  as  if  the 
whole  originated  with  themselves.  Horns,  the 
usual  symbol  of  strength,  here  =  means  of  over¬ 
coming  foes. 

Ver.  14  contains  Jehovah’s  answer  to  this  pre¬ 
sumption.  You  are  rejoicing  in  a  thing  of  nought, 
for  I  will,  etc.  At  the  same  time  this  verse  re¬ 
sumes  and  confirms  the  threat  in  ver.  11,  which 
begins  with  the  same  words,  “  For  behold  1 "  As¬ 
syria  is  plainly  intended  by  a  people,  but  as  it 
was  still  in  the  distance,  Amos  nowhere  mentions 
it  by  name.  Perhaps,  too,  the  omission  was  de¬ 
signed,  in  order  to  awaken  the  more  attention. 
The  entranoe  of  Hamath,  was  the  standing 
term  for  the  northern  boundary  of  Israel,  Num. 
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xxxiv.  8 ;  2  Kings  xiv.  25.  [For  its  exact  place, 
see  Smith’s  Bim  Dictionary ,  Amer.  ed.  p.  9871. 
The  brook  of  the  desert,  the  southern  bound¬ 
ary,  is  the  present  Wady  el-Ahsi,  which  separated 
Moab  from  Edom  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  [Israel’s  strength  had  of  late 'been  in¬ 
creasing  steadily.  Jehoasn  had  thrice  defeated  the 
Syrians  and  recovered  several  cities.  What  he  be¬ 
gan,  Jeroboam  continued  during  a  reign  of  forty- 
one  years,  until  he  had  completely  restored  all  the 
ancient  boundaries  of  the  kingdom.  Amos  here 
declares  that  the  whole  region  of  their  triumphs 
should  be  one  scene  of  affliction  and  woe.  This 
was  fulfilled  after  some  forty-five  years  at  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  Tiglath  Pileser.  Pusey.J 


DOCTRINAL  AND  MORAL. 

1 .  “  Israel  the  first  amon^  the  nations.”  Again 
and  again  is  the  lofty  position  of  Israel  empha¬ 
sized,  t.  a,  its  peculiar  enjoyment  of  the  divine 
favor,  which  was  shown  even  in  its  outward  rela¬ 
tions,  its  power  and  influence  as  Compared  with 
surrounding  nations.  In  these  respects  it  could 
measure  itself  with  any  of  them.  This  was  not 
the  highest  motive  of  action,  vet  it  should  have 
sufficed  to  confirm  them  in  fidelity  to  God.  For 
the  penalty  of  unfaithfulness  was  the  loss  of  their 
position  hitherto,  a  fall  below  other  nations  and  a 
shameful  end. 

2.  But  alas,  prosperity  only  led  to  self-will,  and 
rendered  them  arrogant  and  secure.  There  is  a 
striking  picture  in  vers.  4-6  of  an  insolent,  pre¬ 
sumptuous  community  in  which  every  thought  of 
danger  is  drowned.  The  internal  evils  of  the  na¬ 
tional  life  are  not  seen,  nor  is  it  observed  how  all 
tends  steadily  downward  to  destruction.  Alas, 
the  higher  ranks  here  precede  with  their  example. 
Instead  of  becoming  pillars  of  the  state  by  their 
position  and  culture,  they  help  to  undermine  it. 
No  wonder  then  that  when  the  crash  comes,  they 
are  most  deeply  aflbeted  and  meet  a  frightful  end. 

3.  The  judgment  which  the  prophet  everywhere 
speaks  of  is  couauest  and  overthrow  by  a  foreign 
enemy.  From  this  we  may  learn  the  right  con¬ 
ception  of  war.  It  is  natural  to  consider  it  a 
heavy  calamity,  since  it  involves  the  loss  of  for¬ 
tune  and  life  to  thousands,  and  sometimes  the 
downfall  of  entire  states.  *But  while  it  is  true 
that  on  this  account  we  must  desire  its  general 
cessation,  yet  the  declamations  against  it  of  the  so- 
called  friends  of  peace  are  vain,  proceeding,  if  not 
always  vet  generally,  from  a  mind  which  compre¬ 
hends  little  or  nothing  of  the  divine  government 
of  the  world.  In  spite  of  all  these  well-meant  per¬ 
formances,  war  neither  will  nor  can  cease  in  this 
world,  t. «.,  so  long  as  sin  still  exists.  For  it  is 
necessary  as  a  means  of  inflicting  the  divine  chas¬ 
tisement  upon  sin.  Through  it  God  executes  the 
judgments  which,  being  required  by  his  righteous- 

mess,  are  therefore  indispensable  ana  irresistible,  — 
not  so  much  upon  individuals  as  upon  nations  and 
states  which  aro  considered  as  collective  persons. 
Such  acts  are  either  processes  of  purification,  or 
when  the  measure  of  iniquity  is  full  and  the  time 
has  come,  works  of  destruction.  On  this  ground 
even  a  war  which  subjectively  is  altogether  wrong, 
as  a  war  of  conquest,  may  still  be  objectively  jus¬ 
tified,  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  means  of  executing  God’s 
righteous  wrath  upon  a  people.  On  the  other 
hand  we  can  conceive  how  a  war  undertaken  only 
in  eelfdefonse,  and  therefore  righteous  in  itself, 
may  yet  fail  of  the  issue  one  would  expect.  It 


comes  as  a  judgment  upon  a  people  ripe  for  such 
a  process,  and  therefore  nb  defense  avails.  In 
other  cases  it  docs  avail,  and  a  deserved  punish¬ 
ment  overtakes  the  foe  eager  for  conquest.  But 
even  then  the  war,  by  the  distress  it  causes  and  the 
sacrifices  it  requires,  proves  a  serious  time  of  sift¬ 
ing  for  the  victor.  Hence  it  is  right  and  proper 
to  maintain  beforehand  an  earnest  conflict  against 
sin,  lest  such  a  heavy  scourge  as  war  should 
become  necessary.  But  when  such  a  point  is 
reached,  it  becomes  Christians  not  to  utter  empty 
declamations  against  war  nor  womanish  com¬ 
plaints  over  it,  but  humbly  to  bow  beneath  God’s 
hand  and  patiently  bear  their  sorrows,  so  that 
thus  may  spring  up  the  fruit  of  a  new  spirit  well 
pleasing  to  God.  For  even  the  destruction  of  a 
nation  is  so  far  stayed  that  at  least  “  a  remnant” 
is  left  to  undertake  a  new  life.  And  the  more  the 
kingdom  of  God  prevails  among  men  to  the  over¬ 
throw  of  sin,  the  less  needful  will  be  the  frightful 
scourge  of  war ;  but  the  complete  reign  of  peace 
will  come  only  when  the  first  earth  and  the  first 
heavens  are  passed  away  and  all  things  become 
new.  The  horrors  of  war  may  and  should  aid  in 
keeping  alive  and  intense  our  longing  for  that 
blissful  period. 


HOMILKTTOAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Ver.  1 .  Wot  to  the  secure.  Security  and  vain  con¬ 
fidence,  the  common  faults  of  man  1  He  is  blind  to 
his  danger.  He  reels  around  the  abyss  without  per¬ 
ceiving  it,  and  at  last  would  plunge  headlong,  were 
it  not  that  God  startles  him  with  judgments.  It  is 
this  that  renders  such  strokes  necessary.  They  are 
therefore  to  be  deemed  gracious  acts,  since  they  are 
intended  to  save  from  a  total  overthrow.  But  alas, 
how  many  refuse  to  heed  them  1  First  of  natiom. 
What  an  honor  I  But  so  much  the  worse  if  such 
a  divine  favor  is  not  properly  recognized,  so  much 
the  greater  the  responsibility  and  tne  guilt.  [The 
author  applies  this  thought  directly  to  his  own  na¬ 
tion,  in  view  of  God’s  recent  dealings  with  the  Ger¬ 
man  people.  But  surely  it  is  equally  applicable  to 
our  own  favored  land.  If  our  territorial  extent, 
our  material  development,  our  liberal  institutions, 
our  final  welding  together  in  the  furnace  of  the 
war  for  the  Union,  have  made  us  first  of  nations, 
this  fact  should  not  generate  vain  confidence  and 
a  stupid  sensnality,  but  rather  awaken  a  lively  grat¬ 
itude  and  a  generous  obedience  to  the  Ruler  of  na¬ 
tions,  the  God  of  hosts.] 

Ver.  2.  Pass  over  to  Calneh ,  etc.  A  comparison 
with  others  less  favored  than  ourselves  is  always 
wise  when  it  prompts  to  humility  and  thankful¬ 
ness.  “  Who  am  I,  O  Lord  God,  and  what  is  my 
house,  that  thou  bast  brought  me  hitherto  1  ”  Alas, 
often  all  the  thanks  God  receives  for  giving  ns 
more  than  to  others,  is  that  we  forget  Him  the 
more. 

[Ver.  3.  Who  pvt  far  off  the  evil  day.  The 
thought  that  the  Lord  has  a  day  in  which  to  judge 
man,  frets  or  frightens  the  irreligious,  and  they  nse 
different  ways  to  get  rid  of  it.  The  strong  harden 
themselves,  and  distort  or  disbelieve  the  truth. 
The  weak  and  voluptuous  shut  their  eyes  to  it,  like 
the  bird  in  the  fable,  as  if  what  they  dread  would 
cease  to  be,  because  they  cease  to  see  it.  (Pusey). 
Henderson  quotes  a  parallel  from  Claudian,  In  w- 
trap.,  ii.  50-54. 

n  Bed  yuam  eatM  imest  miiit  tuner  !  omnefktmwm 
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Et  nut  in  vetittem  damni  tecura  libido 

Drnn  mora  suppltcii  tucro,  smumqu*  quod  instate 

Greditwr” 

Ver.  5.  Who  trill  to  the  sound  of  the  harp.  An 
artificial  effeminate  music  which  relaxes  the  soul, 
frittering  the  melody  and  displacing  the  power  of 
divine  harmony  by  tricks  of  art,  is  meet  company 
for  giddy*  thoughtless,  heartless  versifying.  De¬ 
based  music  is  a  mark  of  a  nation's  decay,  and 
promotes  it.  Like  David  they  invent ,  etc.  The 
same  pains  which  David  employed  on  music  to  the 
honor  of  God,  they  employed  on  their  light,  ener¬ 
vating,  unmeaning  music,  and,  if  they  were  earnest 
enough,  justified  their  inventions  by  the  example 
of  David.  Much  as  people  have  justified  our  de¬ 
graded,  sensualizing,  immodest  dancing  by  the  re¬ 
ligious  dancing  of  Holy  Scripture.  (Pusey.)  See 
Bishop  Sanderson,  Lectures  on  Conscience,  iii.  §  13. 

Ver.  6.  Drink  wine  out  of  sacrificial  bowls.  The 
first  princes  of  the  tribes  (Num.  vii.  13  ff.) 
showed  their  zeal  for  God  by  offering  massive  silver 
bowls  for  the  sendee  of  the  tabernacle;  the  like 
zeal  had  these  princes  for  their  own  god,  their  bel¬ 
ly,  using  the  huge  sacred  vessels  for  their  com  po¬ 
tations.  Like  swine  in  the  trough,  they  immersed 
themselves  in  their  drink,  “  swimming  in  mutual 
swill."1  (Ibid.)  Anoint  themselves ,  etc.  In  this 
crisis,  when  the  divine  wrath  was  about  to  break 
out  npon  the  nation,  and  they  ought  to  have  been 
sitting  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  they  were  curious 
to  procure  the  best  ointment  for  their  own  use. 
Roman  patricians,  in  Cicero's  days,  cared  only  for 
their  own  fish-ponds  that  their  tables  might  be  well 
supplied  with  mullets  and  other  fish,  while  their 
country  was  in  danger  of  being  overwhelmed  with 
a  flood ;  they  “  thought  only  of  the  cock-boat  of 
their  own  fortunes  when  the  Vessel  of  the  state  was 
going  to  wreck."  ....  Here  is  another  prophetic 
warning  for  our  selfish  luxury.  (Wordsworth.) 

Grieve  not  for  the  hurt  of  Joseph.  Joseph,  the 
ancestor  of  Ephraim,  the  head  of  the  ten  tribes, 
was  afflicted  by  his  own  brethren,  who  saw  the 
anguish  of  hi^  soul  and  were  not  moved  by  his 
tears ;  and  when  they  had  sold  him  to  the  Ishmael- 
ites,  sat  down  in  heartless  indifference  “  to  eat 
bread"  (Gen.  xxxvii.  23).  So  their  descendants, 
•he  Jews,  feasted  at  the  Passover  after  they  had 
killed  the  true  Joseph  (John  xviii.  28).  How  many 
dwell  in  ceiled  houses  and  sing  to  the  sound  of  the 
harp  and  feast  on  the  richest  dainties,  and  care 
nothing  for  the  sorrows  of  Christ  and  his  Church  ! 
(Wordsworth.) 

Ver.  7.  Go  at  the  head  of  the  captives.  Preem¬ 
inence  in  rank  or  wealth  is  often  followed  by  pre- 

1  Thomson,  islsms. 


1  eminence  in  sorrow  and  shame.  As  the  Wisd.  of 
I  Sol.  says  (vi.  6) :  “  For  mercy  will  soon  pardon 
I  the  meekest,  but  mighty  men  shall  be  mightily  lor- 
1  mented." 

Ver.  8.  The  Lord  hath  sworn,  etc.  Our  oaths 
mean,  “  As  God  is  true  and  avenges  untruth,  what 
I  say  is  true."  So  God  says,  “  As  I  am  God,  this 
is  true."  God  then  must  cease  to  be  God  if  He  did 
not  hate  oppression.  (Pusey.) 

Ver.  9.  Ten  righteous  men  in  Sodom  would 
have  saved  that  city.  Here  ten  were  left  in  one 
house  after  the  siege  was  begun,  but  they  did  not 
turn  to  God  ;  and  therefore  all  were  taken  or  de¬ 
stroyed.  (Ibid.) 

Ver.  10.  We  must  not  call  upon  Jehovah* s  name. 
Things  have  come  to  a  fearful  pass  when  a  man 
trembles  at  God’s  name  because  ne  fears  and  must 
fear  his  wrath,  and  hence  instead  of  turning  to  Him 
would  rather  flee  away.  This  is  a  frightful  ex¬ 
hibition  of  the  power  of  an  evil  conscience-  There 
must  be  a  broken  heart  before  a  man  can  tarn  in 
prayer  for  forgiveness  to  the  God  whom  his  sins 
have  offended.  [He  who  has  obstinately  abused  the 
intellectual  powers  given  him  by  God,  to  cavil  at 
God's  truth,  will  be  forsaken  by’  Him  at  last,  and 
will  not  be  able  to  utter  his  name.  (Wordsworth.)] 

Ver.  11.  Jehovah  commands,  and  men  smite,  etc. 
When  a  people  is  ripe  for  judgment,  a  hnman 
conqueror  acts  only  as  a  divine  instrument.  God’s 
judgment  strikes  equally  the  high  and  the  low. 

[Vers.  12.  Do  horses  run  upon  rocks ,  etc.  It  is 
more  easy  to  change  the  course  of  nature,  or  the 
use  of  things  of  nature,  than  the  course  of  God's 
providence  or  the  laws  of  his  just  retribution. 
They  had  changed  the  sweet  laws  of  justice  into 
the  gall  of  oppression,  and  the  healthful  fruit  of 
righteousness  into  the  life-destroying  poison  of  sin. 
Better  to  have  ploughed  the  rock  with  oxen  for 
food.  For  now  where  they  looked  for  prosperity, 
they  found  not  barrenness  but  death.  (Pusey.) 

Vcr.  13.  Who  rejoice  in,  etc.  How  striking,  to 
rejoice  in  a  non-thing  !  Yet  this  is  the  way  with 
men.  How  much  of  that  in  which  they  trust  is  a 
mere  nonentity  1  It  seems  to  be  something,  and 
still  is  nothing.  With  our  own  strength ,  etc.  Such 
is  the  language  of  arrogant  self-confidence.  But 
God  alone  is  strength,  and  only  through  Him  are 
wo  strong. 

Ver.  14.  I  raise  up,  etc.  No  foe  could  ever  in¬ 
vade  us,  if  the  Lord  did  not  raise  Him  up.  War, 
therefore,  is  not  an  accident,  but  a  providential 
dispensation.  [Pharaoh,  Hadad,  Rezon,  the  Chal¬ 
dees,  are  all  expressly  said  to  have  been  raised  up 
by  the  Lord  (Ex.  ix.  16  ;  1  Kings  xi.  14,  23 ;  Hah. 
>•  «).] 
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CHAPTERS  VIL-IX. 

IIL  Threatening  Discourses  against  the  Kingdom  of  Israel  in  the  Shape  of  Visions . 
A  Promise  t n  the  Conclusion . 

Chapter  YII. 


Three  Visions.  Two  of  National  Calamities  are  averted  at  the  Request  of  the  Prophet.  The  Third,  of  a 
Plumb-Line ,  indicates  the  certain  Downfall  of  the  Kingdom.  Attempt  of  the  Priest  Amaziah  to  banish 
Amos  from  Bethel :  thereupon  a  sharper  Threat,  especially  against  Amaziah. 

1  Thus  the  Lord  Jehovah  showed  me ; 

And  behold,  He  formed  locusts,1 

In  the  beginning  of  the  springing  up  of  the  second  crop ; 

And  lo,  it  was  a  second  crop  after  the  king’s  mowing. 

2  And  when  they  had  finished  eating  the  plants  2  of  the  land, 

Then  I  said,  O  Lord  Jehovah,  forgive,  I  pray, 

How  can  Jacob  stand, 

For  it  is  small. 

8  Jehovah  repented  of  this;8 

It  shall  not  take  place,  saith  Jehovah. 

4  Thus  the  Lord  Jehovah  showed  me, 

And  behold,  the  Lord  Jehovah  called  to  punish  with  fire, 

And  it  devoured  the  great  flood, 4 
And  devoured  the  inheritance. 

5  Then  said  I,  O  Lord  Jehovah,  leave  off,  I  pray. 

How  can  Jacob  stand, 

For  it  is  small. 

6  Jehovah  repented  of  this ; 

'This  also  shall  not  take  place,  saith  the  Lord  Jehovah. 

7  Thus  he  showed  me, 

And  behold,  the  Lord  stood  upon  a  wall  made  with  a  plumb-line  8 
And  a  plumb-line  was  in  his  hand. 

8  And  Jehovah  said  to  me. 

What  seest  thou,  Amos  ? 

And  I  said,  a  plumb-line. 

And  the  Lord  said,  Behold,  I  put  a  plumb-line  in  the  midst  of  my  people,  Israel ; 

I  will  pass  by  him  no  more. 

9  And  the  high  places  of  Isaac 4  shall  be  laid  waste, 

And  the  sanctuaries  of  Israel  shall  be  desolated, 

And  I  will  arise  against  the  house  of  Jeroboam  with  the  sword. 


10 


And  Amaziah,  the  priest  of  Bethel,  sent  to  Jeroboam  the  king  of  Israel,  saying, 
Amos  has  conspired  7  against  thee  in  the  midst  of  the  house  of  Israel ;  the  land  is 
not  able  to  bear  all  his  words.  For  thus  has  Amos  said, 

“  By  the  sword  shall  Jeroboam  die 
And  Israel  shall  go  into  exile  out  of  his  land.9’ 

And  Amaziah  said  to  Amos,  “  Seer,  go,  flee  into  the  land  of  Judah ;  and  there  eat 
thy  bread  and  there  mayest  thou  prophesy.  But  in  Bethel  thou  shalt  no  longer 
14  prophesy,  for  it  is  the  king’s  sanctuary 8  and  a  seat  of  the  kingdom.99  And  Amos 
answered  and  said  to  Amaziah,  “I  am  no  prophet,  nor  am  I  a  prophet’s  son,  but 
I  am  a  herdsman  and  a  gatherer  of  sycamores.*  And  Jehovah  took  me  from  fol¬ 
lowing  the  flock ;  and  Jehovah  said  to  me,  Go,  prophesy  to  my  people,  Israel.” 
And  now  hear  the  word  of  Jehovah, 

Thou  sayest,  Prophesy  not  against  Israel,  ~ 

And  drop10  nothing  against  the  house  of  Isaac. 
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17  Therefore  thus  saith  Jehovah, 

Thy  wife  shall  be  dishonored  in  the  city, 

And  thy  sons  and  thy  daughters  shall  fall  by  the  sword ; 

And  thy  land  shall  be  divided  by  line, 

And  thou  shalt  die  in  an  unclean  land, 

And  Israel  shall  go  into  exile  out  of  his  land. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

1  V«r.  1.  —  nb  points  to  what  follows.  has  Jehovah  for  its  subject  [omitted  because  HVTJ  ~»- 

diately  preceded  it.  Jehovah,  as  usual,  takes  the  pointing  of  when  precedes  it  not  a  plural, 

bat  a  singular  used  collectively,  is  usually  rendered  locusts,  but  its  precise  origin  is  still  io  dispute.) 

SVer.  3-  —  001  *nM*>  u  **»  the  A.  V.,  but  all  vegetable  growth.  'Q,  literally,  "a*  who'’ e.,how? 

CPlp\  stand.  i.  endure.  [So  Kell  and  Fiirst] 

« vw.  8.  -  n>h-by  =  that  which  was  threatened  iu  the  vision.  email  =»  weak. 

4  Ver.  4.  —  Qinifl,  elsewhere  the  ooean,  «.  g.,  Gen.  viL  11 ;  Is.  li.  10.  In  Gen.  1.  2,  it  denotes  the  immeasur¬ 
able  deep  at  the  beginning  of  the  creation.  1101  w  *  Part*n  ^ut  ***  portion  or  inheritance. 

4  Ver.  7.  —  7[3Nj  plumb-line.  H^in  perpendicular  walL  [Fiirst  follows  the  LXX.,  8ym.,  and  Syr.  in 

making  i&apM*,  a  pointed  hook  for  destroying,  and  the  wall,  a  pointed  wall,  t.  rising  up  as  a  pinnacle.) 

6  Ver.  0.—  heights  used  for  idolatrous  altars  and  shrines.  pnjfP  for  pn^#,  so  also  in  ver.  16.  Jer. 

xxxfii-  26 ;  P*.  ev.  9  ■»  Israel. 

7  Ver.  10.  —  "127p,  to  form  a  conspiracy. 

5  Ver.  18.  —  IT  TTO.  sanctuary. 

•  Ver.  14.  —  Obb.  Perhaps  from  a  root  meaning  to  nip  or  scratch  (LXX. ,  «*£»),  because  it  was  common  so  to  treat 
the  mulberry  or  sycamore  fruit  to  make  it  ripen  the  sooner  [or  a  denom.  from  the  Arabic  name  for  the  mulberry  fig. 
(Kail);  but  FUrst  aaya  that  in  that  ease  CV£p27  would  not  be  added  to  itj.  The  meaning  is,  one  that  gathers  figs  and 
lives  upon  them. 

Id  Ver.  16.  —  to  drop,  is  used  In  the  sense  of  prophesying,  also  in  Mioah  ii.  6, 11,  and  Riek.  xxl.  2,  7.  The  usage 

is  borrowed  from  Deut.  xxxii.  2.  "  My  teaching  shall  drop  as  the  rain.” 


KXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

1.  Vers.  1-6.  The  two  first  visions.  The  judg¬ 
ments  they  represent  are  at  the  prayer  of  the 
prophet  averted. 

(a.)  Vers.  1-3.  First  Vision.  The  locusts.  Thus 
the  Iaord  Jehovah  showed  me.  “  Showed  me  ” 
is  used  also  in  the  following  visions.  These  are 
thus  defined  to  be  "  visions,”  inward  intuitions, 
rather  than  mere  poetical  fictions.  But  the  ques¬ 
tion  arises  and  must  be  answered,  What  did  the 
prophet  see  in  the  first  two  visions?  Certainly 
threatening  judgments.  But  did  he  see  the  judg¬ 
ments  themselves,  or  were  the  transactions  only  a 
figurative  representation  ?  Did  they  point  symbol¬ 
ically  to  the  future  chastisements  ?  The  latter  is 
certainly  the  natural  view  of  the  third  vision,  and 
also  of  the  fourth  (chap.  viii.).  The  plumb-line  and 
the  basket  of  fruit  are  mere  symbols  which  are  sub¬ 
sequently  explained.  In  the  fifth  vision,  also,  a  sym¬ 
bolical  representation  is  made,  although  the  form 
there  is  somewhat  different  from  that  of  the  third 
and  the  fourth.  But  it  remains  to  determine  how 
we  are  to  regard  the  first  two.  For  the  prophet 
sees  here  a  desolation  produced  by  locusts  and  by 
fire.  Are  then  these  the  actual  judgments  which 
threaten  the  people,  or  have  they  only  a  symbolical 
significance  ?  I  think  we  mast  decide  for  the  for¬ 
mer  view.  In  their  external  form,  these  two  differ 
greatly  from  the  two  following.  In  the  latter,  the  | 
prophet  sees  only  an  object,  but  what  is  to  be  done  i 
with  it  or  what  stroke  it  represents,  has  to  be  stated  | 


in  words ;  but  in  the  former  ho  6ees  a  judgment 
fully  accomplished ;  why  then  should  one  look  for 
anything  farther  ?  In  that  view,  too,  the  analogy 
between  the  contents  of  these  two  visions  and  what 
we  read  in  Joel  is  not  to  be  mistaken.  There  also 
there  is  a  plague  of  locusts,  and  then  “  fire  ”  (chap, 
i.  19) ;  the  drought,  also,  is  there  described  in  worus 
transcending  actnal  experience,  so  that  we  must 
regard  it  as  a  poetical  representation.  Yet  what 
is  there  treated  of  is  what  has  actually  happened, 
while  here  is  something  which  is  threatened,  so 
that  it  need  not  offend  if  here  the  colors  are  higher, 
and  we  read  of  even  an  ocean  dried  up  by  the  heat 
(ver.  4).  If  now  in  Joel  locusts  and  nrc  are  found 
in  close  connection,  why  not  here  also  ?  What, 
too,  should  the  locusts  and  the  fire  “  signify  ?  ”  It 
must  be  destruction  by  the  foe ;  and  yet  of  this  it 
is  here  said  that  at  the  request  of  the  prophet  it 
shall  not  take  place,  while  in  the  third  vision  it  is 
said  that  it  shall.  The  first  two  visions  then  must 
have  a  different  obiect  from  the  third.  If  the  mean¬ 
ing  is  that  .the  threatened  infliction  is  twice  re¬ 
voked,  then  it  is  strange  that  the  same  judgment  is 
presented  in  two  different  images.  Keil  therefore 
assigns  a  different  meaning  to  each  image,  regards 
the  first  two  visions  os  the  more  general  and  severe, 
and  gives  to  them  —  although  not  very  clearly  — 
a  scope  comprehending  all  the  past  and  all  the  fu¬ 
ture.  They  indicate  an  entire  destruction  except  a 
remnant  spared  at  the  prophet’s  request,  and  the 
second  vision  points  also  to  a  judgment  that  falls 
upon  the  heathen  world  ( =  Oinn).  The  removal 
or  the  two  at  Amos’s  request  teaches  that  these 
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judgments  are  not  intended  to  effect  the  annihila¬ 
tion  of  the  people  of  God  but  their  purification, 
and  the  rooting  out  of  sinners  from  them;  ami 
that  in  consequence  of  God's  sparing  grace,  a  holy 
remnant  will  be  left.  Both  tne  following  visions 
refer  to  the  judgment  which  awaits  the  kingdom  of 
the  ten  tribes  in  the  immediate  future. 

How  gratuitous  is  all  this !  Nothing  of  it  is 
found  in  the  visions  themselves.  What  the  prophet 
saw  in  the  second  vision  is  certainly  not  to  occur ; 
therefore  the  judgment  upon  the  heathen,  if  it  is 
contained  there,  is  not  to  occur.  Of  a  remnant 
remaining  over,  not  a  word  is  said.  Therefore  the 
first  vision  cannot  be  understood  differently  (see 
below).  In  place  of  assuming  an  anticlimax,  we 
must  rather,  since  the  discourse  has  various  stages, 
determine  the  contrary.  But  this  does  not  suit  the 
symbolical  view  of  the  first  two  visions,  for,  taken 
figuratively,  they  would  by  no  means  indicate  a 
lighter  judgment  than  the  third,  but  rather  a  com¬ 
plete  devastation  of  the  land.  A  climax  is  obtained 
only  by  a  literal  interpretation,  according  to  which 
there  is  first  a  national  calamity,  and  then  a  blow 
which  overturns  the  state  as  such.  The  sense  of 
the  whole  is  that  God  will  have  patience  for  a  time, 
and  spare  the  land  the  plagues  which  it  deserves. 
But  it  there  be  no  change,  and  the  goodness  of  God 
does  not  lead  to  repentance,  forbearance  will  cease 
and  the  downfall  come.  The  view  that  the  two 
first  visions  refer  to  the  kingdom  of  Judah  which 
finds  forgiveness,  and  only  the  third  relates  to  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  which  is  not  forgiven,  has  much 
apparently  in  its  favor,  e.  g.y  the  appeal  to  the 
smallness  of  Jacob.  Still  it  is  to  be  rejected.  Ju¬ 
dah  is  not  in  question  here  at  alL  The  entire 
chapter  treats  of  the  kingdom  in  the  midst  of  which 
the  prophet  is.  Were  Judah  meant,  it  would  be 
plainly  stated.  Manifestly,  the  three  visions  form 
one  scries,  so  that  it  is  unnatural  to  suppose  that 
the  two  former  relate  to  Judah,  and  that  the  third 
refers  to  something  altogether  different.  The  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  smallness  of  Jacob  admits  also  of  being 
fairly  applied  to  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  In  the 
conduct  of  that  kingdom  the  prophet  finds  no 
ground  for  forbearance ;  on'  the  contrary,  so  far  as 
this  is  concerned,  the  plagues  must  come.  There 
remains,  then,  nothing  but  an  appeal  to  the  divine 
mercy  and  compassion  on  the  ground  of  the  small¬ 
ness  of  Israel.  Upon  this  motive  alone  can  the 
prophet  base  his  prayer,  since  no  claim  of  merit  is 
possible.  Israel  is  small,  is  weak,  in  comparison 
with  the  strong  hand  of  Jehovah ;  as  if  he  would 
say,  What  would  then  become  of  him  ?  Neces¬ 
sarily,  he  must  be  anuihilated. 

We  return  to  ver.  1 .  That  He,  i.  «.,  Jehovah, 
formed  locusts,  shows  clearly  that  the  infliction 
is  due  to  Jehovah,  without  whose  will  they  would 
not  come,  nay,  would  not  exist  at  all.  At  tne  same 
time  the  prophet  sees  the  plague  in  its  very  begin¬ 
ning.  But  this  image  of  the  locusts  occurs  at  a 
period  which  is  defined  in  two  ways  :  first,  as  that 
in  which  the  second  crop  springs  up,  and  then,  this 
second  crop  is  that  which  follows  the  king's  mow¬ 
ings.  The  meaning  is,  that  the  period  is  a  very 
unfavorable  one,  first,  because  then  the  only  fur¬ 
ther  product  of  the  year  would  be  destroyed,  and 
in  the  next  place,  because  the  early  crop  having 
already  been  mown  by  the  king,  the  people  were 
restricted,  to  the  second,  and  this  was  now  threat¬ 
ened  with  destruction.  Since  nothing  is  now  known 
of  any  right  of  the  king  to  the  early  crop,  Kcil,  in 
accordance  with  his  figurative  conception  of  the 
vision  in  general,  maintains  that  the  king  is  Jeho¬ 
vah,  and  the  mowing  denotes  the  judgments  He 


has  already  decreed  upon  Israel.  But  this  is  plainly 
an  inconsistent  mingling  of  the  sign  with  the  thing 
signified.  Even  if  we  adopt  the  symbolical  inter¬ 
pretation,  still  the  feature  mentioned  in  the  sup¬ 
posed  comparison,  t.  e.,  in  the  process  taken  from 
actual  life,  must  have  a  definite  meaning.  For  one 
cannot,  on  account  of  the  signification  of  a  com¬ 
parison,  attribute  to  it  features  which  in  them¬ 
selves  are  foreign  to  it.  Therefore  we  must  as¬ 
sume  a  mowing  of  the  early  crop  by  the  king, 
whether  only  as  a  fact  in  the  present  case,  or  as  a 
custom,  even  if  we  know  nothing  from  other 
sources  of  any  such  right. 

Ver.  2.  Plants  of  the  land.  Keil  says  that 
this  does  not  mean  the  second  crop  just  mentioned, 
but  vegetable  growth  suited  for  the  food  of  men. 
When  this  was  devoured,  the  second  crop  of  grass 
began  to  grow.  But  if  the  second  crop  itself  had 
been  devoured,  the  intercession  of  tne  prophet 
would  have  come  too  late.  This  is  incorrect.  The 
prophet  sees  a  complete  destruction  of  what  had 
sprung  up,  and  just  because  this  image  with  its 
consequent  misery  stands  before  his  eyes,  he  prays 
for  the  entire  removal  of  it.  “  The  plants  of  tne 
earth,'  therefore  mean,  certainly  not  the  second 
crop  in  particular,  but  all  vegetable  growth  in  gen¬ 
eral  ;  yet  in  any  event  the  grass  is  included.  Nor 
can  it  be  inferred  from  the  conclusion  of  ver.  1 
that  this  second  crop  was  conceived  of  as  not  yet 

f;rown.  Bather  on  the  contrary  it  was  when  the 
ocusts  were  formed ;  still  we  cannot  assume  that 
they  at  first  spared  it  and  attacked  only  the  plants. 

(b.)  Vers.  4-6.  Second  Vision.  Devouring  Are 
=  Drought  Ver.  4.  “  He  called  to  contend  with 
fire  "  =  he  called  the  fire  in  order  to  punish  with 
it  The  flood,  etc.  =  even  the  deepest  waters 
should  be  dried  up  by  the  “  fire.” 

Ver.  6.  This  also*,  t.  «.,  as  well  as  the  threat¬ 
ening  contained  in  the  first  vision. 

2.  Vers.  7-9.  The  Third  Vision ,  the  plumb-line. 
The  downfall  of  Israel  is  announced.  The  vision 
is  introduced  just  like  the  two  preceding,  but  un¬ 
expectedly  has  a  different  result.  Even  the  sym¬ 
bol  used  —  plumb-line  —  indicates  this.  But  Jeho¬ 
vah  Himself  gives  the  explanation  to  the  prophet, 
and  shows  that  the  reference  is  to  a  hostile  inva¬ 
sion  which  shall  certainly  fall  upon  the  kingdom 
as  a  judgment.  This  is  the  more  terrible,  because 
in  such  vivid  contrast  with  the  foregoing. 

Ver.  7.  The  wall  may  be  considered  an  image 
of  Israel,  which  resembled  such  a  solid,  well-con¬ 
structed  wall,  built,  as  it  were,  by  Jehovah  with  a 
plumb-line.  And  now  Jehovah  comes  again  with 
a  plumb-line,  not  however  to  build  up  but  to  tear 
down.  As  carefully  and  thoroughly  as  the  wall 
had  been  erected,  even  so  carefully  should  it  be  de¬ 
stroyed.  In  the  midst  is  emphatic.  The  Lord's 
judgment  strikes  not  an  outwork,  but  the  very 
centre.  Like  the  plumb-line  it  turns  neither  to 
the  right  nor  to  the  left,  nor  varies  at  all  from  its 
aim.  No  longer  will  Jehovah  pass  by  =  spare. 
This  naturally  refers  to  the  previous  threats  which 
had  been  withdrawn. 

Ver.  9.  Specifies  the  “  middle  ”  which  is  to  be 
struck  by  the  judgment,  namely,  the  idolatrous 
sanctuaries  of  the  people,  and  the  king's  house,  t. 

1  e.t  the  monarchy,  tor  in  truth  with  the  fall  of  this 
house,  “  the  power  of  kingdom  would  be  broken.” 
(KeiL) 

3.  Vers.  10-17.  Opposition  to  the  prophet  at 
Bethel  on  account  of  his  predictions.  New  proph¬ 
ecies  of  wrath.  Priest  of  Bethel  is  plainly  the 
high  priest  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  golden  calf  at 
Bethel.  In  the  midst  of  the  house  of  Israel 
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«=  in  the  religious  centre  of  the  kingdom,  at  Bethel. 
For  it  was  from  Bethel  (vcr.  13)  that  he  was  or¬ 
dered  away. 

Ver.  11.  By  the  sword  shall  Jeroboam  die, 
cf.  rer.  9 ;  here  the  head  of  the  house  is  named, 
but  this  was  naturally  included  in  the  house  itself. 
But  the  threat  in  the  present  form  sounds  more 
severely,  and  hence  not  without  design  is  it  thus 
recited  in  the  accusation. 

Ver.  12.  Amaziah  informs  the  king  concerning 
the  prophet,  not  so  much  in  order  to  procure  his 
punishment,  as  to  justify  the  banishment  which  he 
proposed.  But  he  represents  it  to  the  prophet  in 
such  a  way  as  to  effect  a  courteous  removal.  Hence 
the  command  comes  in  the  form  of  good  advice,  — 
Flee,  eat  bread,  etc.  =  there  you  may  earn  your 
bread  by  your  prophecies.  He  considers  proph¬ 
esying  a  calling  which  Amos  pursued  for  a  living 
—  a  view  against  which  the  prophet  guards  (vcr. 
14)  in  his  answer.  For  a  king's  sanctuary  = 
founded  by  the  king,  clothed  with  regal  authority. 
A  house  =  seat  of  the  kingdom  =  a  royal  capi¬ 
tal.  Therefore  nothing  should  be  said  against  the 
king  !  Unconscious,  bitter  satire  on  “  the  sanctu¬ 
ary,  where  all  was  decided  by  respect  for  the 
king,  not  for  truth,  nor  for  God's  command. 

Vcr.  14.  No  prophet,  i.  by  profession. 
Prophet’s  son,  i.  e.,  scholar,  have  never  been 
trained  in  the  prophetic  schools  —  gatherer  of 
sycamores  refers  to  the  direction  in  ver.  12.  There 
eat  thy  bread.  Amos  says  that  ho  need  not  go 
anywhere  for  the  sake  of  bread,  nor  did  he  come 
to  Bethel  or  Israel  for  a  better  support.  As  a 
herdsman  he  had  been  accustomed  to  be  content 
with  little;  that  was  enough  for  him  and  he 
sought  no  more.  And  at  any  moment  he  could 
return  to  that  occupation.  If  he  were  now  proph¬ 
esying  in  Israel  and  acting  independently,  he  did 
this  not  out  of  selfish  aims,  but  according  to  ver. 
15,  only  because  he  must,  in  obedience  to  a  divine 
command.  Whoever  therefore  would  hinder  this, 
sets  himself  against  Jehovah.  Therefore  Amos 
announces  to  Amaziah  the  punishment  he  is  to 
suffer  when  the  judgment  comes  upon  Israel. 

Ver.  16.  In  return  for  his  endeavor  to  stop  the 
mouth  of  Jehovah’s  prophet,  he  must  bear  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  his  own  doom. 

Ver.  17.  Wife  become  an  harlot,  to  be  dishon¬ 
ored  at  the  storming  of  the  city.  Thy  land  = 
landed  possession,  nnclean  land  =  among  the 
heathen.  This  presupposes  his  exile,  and  with 
that  the  exile  of  the  whole  people.  The  latter  is 
expressly  threatened  in  the  conclusion  ;  and  thus 
it  confirmed  what  Amaziah  had  charged  before  the 
king  (ver.  11),  although  that  threat  was  not  ut¬ 
tered  by  Amos  in  ver.  9. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  MORAL. 

1.  Divine  judgments  are  announced  by  the 
prophets  with  so  much  boldness  that  men  might 
easily  attribute  to  them  a  lack  of  tenderness  as  if 
tbeyhad  no  regard  to  the  sadness  and  misery  cer¬ 
tain  to  follow  from  what  they  announce.  But 
how  wrong  this  would  be  1  They  do  feel  and  that 
very  deeply.  They  seek  by  the  announcement  to 
prevail  on  men  to ’repent  while  there  is  yet  time, 
and  thus  forestall  the  impending  judgments.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  as  they  have  intense  moral  convictions  and 
firmly  believe  in  the  truth  of  a  moral  government 
of  the  world,  they  distinguish  between  a  people 
ripe  of  judgment  and  one  that  is  not.  In  the  lat¬ 
ter  case  they  intercede  with  God  for  the  people. 


So  pressed  are  they  with  love  and  desire  to  see  the 
nation  delivered  or  spared,  that,  although  they 
best  know  the  holy  earnestness  of  God  as  judge, 
they  go  to  meet  Him  and  wrestle  for  forgiveness. 
Thus  the  reproach  of  a  want  of  compassion  fails 
|  to  lie  in  the  least  upon  them,  bat  rather  passes 
!  over  to  God,  the  Holy.  But  — 

[  2.  Even  He  is  not  truly  liable  to  it.  “  It  shall 

I  not  be!  ”  therein  his  mercy  set  itself  against  his 
justice  and  overcomes  it.  Thus  is  it  proved  the 
mightier.  **  The  Lord  repented  ” —  not  surely  as 
if  He  would  confess  the  unrighteousness  of  his 
threatening,  but  merely  to  express  the  frank,  posi¬ 
tive  withdrawal  of  the  threat.  What  was  threat¬ 
ened  was  deserved,  but  still  the  punishment  as 
destructive  has  not  yet  become  a  necessity.  God 
can  still  spare.  If  the  stroke  did  fall,  there  would 
be  no  unrighteousness  in  God,  and  also  just  as  lit¬ 
tle,  if  it  did  not.  How  the  case  stands  only  He 
who  is  the  searcher  of  hearts  and  the  Judge  of  all 
the  earth  can  certainly  know.  But  men  may  and 
should  presame  that  forbearance  is  possible,  and 
therefore  raould  intercede.  Even  this  has  its  lim¬ 
its,  and  cannot  be  a  duty  under  all  circumstances, 
otherwise  the  conviction  of  a  moral  government 
of  the  world  would  grow  weak.  It  is  therefore  by 
no  means  of  course  a  mark  of  a  godly  mind,  but 
it  is  to  be  highly  esteemed  when  in  men  like  the 
prophets  who  consider  God’s  punitive  righteous¬ 
ness  a  holy  truth,  it  manifests  itself  as  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  love  for  their  fellow-men  ;  and  then,  too,  it 
is  efficacious.  That  it  has  efficacy  indicates  its 
high  importance.  It  affects  the  action  even  of 
God  Himself,  and  thus  conditions  the  destiny  of 
men,  toward  whom  He  would  have  acted  other¬ 
wise  without  these  intercessions  than  He  actually 
has  done  for  the  sake  of  them.  This  to  be  sure  is 
a  position  which  only  a  theism  having  foil  faith  in 
a  personal  God  can  allow.  But  such  a  faith  in¬ 
volves  just  this,  as  appears  by  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
which,  standing  on  the  ground  of  an  actual 
theism,  know  nothing  else  than  that  intercession 
has  such  an  efficacy,  and  everywhere  speak  of  it 
as  a  matter  that  is  self-evident  It  is  therefore 
clearly  impossible  to  accept  the  Biblical  theism, 
and  at  the  same  time  deny  the  power  of  prayer. 
The  question  is  then  whether  we  will  admit  the 
latter,  or  deny  theism,  and  with  it  religion  in  gen¬ 
eral  which  necessarily  presupposes  it.  If  any  will 
not  accept  the  latter  alternative,  then  they  must  de¬ 
mand  of  science  that,  instead  of  affirming  a  con¬ 
ception  of  God  drawn  from  the  assumed  impossi¬ 
bility  of  a  theism  which  maintains  a  real  efficiency 
of  prayer  with  God,  it  should  either  correct  its  idea 
of  God,  or,  if  this  be  not  allowed,  should  admit 
its  inability  to  come  to  a  satisfactory  conclnsion, 
and  thus  exercise  a  modesty,  which  so  far  from 
being  degrading,  would  be  honorable. 

3.  Impending  judgments  are  here  set  forth  by 
the  prophet  in  visions;  partly  such  as  in  them¬ 
selves  disclose  the  judgment  God  is  about  to  exe¬ 
cute  ;  partly  snch  as  contain  a  symbolical  action 
which  afterwards  is  distinctly  explained  by  God. 
The  appearance  of  visions  here  is  something  new. 
But  it  must  be  admitted  that  prophetic  speech  and 
vision  stand  nearer  together  than  would  appear  at 
first  blush.  Even  in  the  prophetic  word  there  lies 
in  a  sense  what  is  substantially  a  vision,  since  the 
prophet  at  first  “  sees  ”  what  He  is  to  announce ; 
for  which  reason  the  prophet  is  called  a  “  seer  ” 
(even  in  our  chap.  v.  12),  and  the  prophetic  speech 
“  a  vision,”  2  Sam.  vii.  17  ;  Is.  xxii.  5 ;  i.  i?  and 
the  word  “  to  see  ”  is  used  simply  of  prophecies  or 
prophetic  utterances.  If  therefore  Amos  in  chaps. 
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AMOS. 


i.-vi.  announces  punishment  in  the  most  various 
forms,  fire,  plunder,  desolation,  killing,  we  must 
believe  that  through  the  divine  efficiency  such  im¬ 
ages  presented  themselves  to  his  inner  intuitions 
as  incited  him  to  the  warnings  and  exhortations 
which  he  uttered  through  the  power  inwrought  in 
him  by  the  same  Spirit.  The  two  first  visions 
afibrd  us  a  glance  into  these  inner  processes.  But 
no  details  of  the  judgment  follow,  because  the 
threatened  evil  is  averted  by  prayer.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  must  not  obliterate  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  prophetic  speech  and  vision.  From  the  in¬ 
ward  contemplation  in  which  God  revealed  his 
will  to  the  prophet,  it  was  quite  a  step  to  the  lit¬ 
eral  vision.  In  the  latter  there  was  a  complete 
crystallization  of  the  perception,  which  was  not  a 
necessity  in  every  case,  for  even  without  it,  the  per¬ 
ception  could  find  expression  in  prophetic  words. 
Especially  does  the  pure  symbolical  vision  distin¬ 
guish  itself  from  the  seeing  which  lies  at  the  basis 
of  all  prophecy,  and  therefore  from  prophetic 
speech  as  such.  Here  at  once  the  image  4s  such  is 
the  principal  thing.  There  is  urgent  need,  how¬ 
ever,  of  explanatory  speech,  so  that  here  again, 
only  from  tne  other  side,  we  encounter  the  mutual 
dependence  of  word  and  vision.  But  the  vision  is 
at  first  its  own  end,  and  because  it  does  not  speak 
for  itself  but  needs  explanation,  it  is  here  a  vision 
in  the  literal  sense.  Whether  we  are  to  suppose 
that  in  such  a  case  the  prophet  is  always  m  an 
ecstatic  state,  we  do  not  inquire.  For  the  most 
part  he  is,  in  the  case  of  a  pure  symbolic  vision. 
Since  in  vision,  the  divine  revelation  becomes  pe¬ 
culiarly  precious  to  the  prophet  and  makes  a 
deeper  impression  than  bare  speech,  the  end  it 
seeks  is  apparent.  This  aim  is  first  upon  the 
prophet  who  sees  the  vision.  It  renders  the  truth 
which  is  disclosed  to  him  and  which  he  is  to  an¬ 
nounce,  more  vivid  and  impressive,  so  that  he  can¬ 
not  do  otherwise  than  set  it  forth  just  as  he  has 
not  heard  but  seen  it,  whether  actually  or  in  the 
shape  of  a  symbol.  But  the  plastic  form  of  the 
vision  aimed  also,  *nd  ultimately  in  a  still  greater 
degree,  at  impressing  the  hearer.  When  the 

Dihet  sets  forth  a  literal  vision,  that  is,  what  he 
seen,  the  judgment  he  announces  takes  a  con¬ 
crete,  tangible  form  which  gives  emphasis  to  the 
utterance,  and  thus  dispels  doubt  and  wins  atten¬ 
tion.  The  discourse  seizes  one  more  firmly  when 
it  is  united  with  an  image,  even  though  it  be  sym¬ 
bolical  ;  and  in  a  certain  sense  this  latter  kind  of 
image  is  still  more  impressive,  because  it  is  some¬ 
what  mysterious,  and  thus  provokes  attention  to 
the  explanation,  and  this  a^ain  for  that  reason 
prints  itself  deeper  on  the  mmd,  because  it  awak¬ 
ens  surprise  that  a  symbol  so  unpretending  should 
have  such  a  weight  of  significance.  Hence  the  rea¬ 
son  appears  why  visions  make  their  appearance  in 
the  conclusion  of  our  book.  There  was  in  the 
sense  declared,  t. «.,  not  so  much  in  fact  as  in  form, 
a  climax  in  the  revelations  to  the  prophet  and 
therefore  in  the  disclosure  to  the  people.  Since 
the  direct  statement  of  his  message  respecting  the 
certainty  of  the  judgment  and  the  ripeness  of  the 
people  for  it,  appeared  not  to  be  enough ;  at  last,  to 
leave  nothing  undone,  these  things  were  brought 
under  the  eye  in  the  form  of  plastic  visions  which 
the  prophet  saw  and  naturally  repeated  to  his  hear¬ 
ers.  The  discourses  therefore  now  have  at  least  a 
negative  efficiency  in  the  opposition  to  which  they 
aroused  the  priest  Amaziah.  (It  is  certainly  wrong 
therefore  to  refer  these  visions  with  the  narrative 
depending  on  them  to  an  earlier  period  than  the 
foregoing  discourses.)  Thus  visions  occur,  as  we 


sec,  in  one  of  the  oldest  prophets.  It  may  be 
asked,  why  do  the  other  older  prophets  have  either 
none  at  all  or  only  faint  traces  of  them  ?  It  is 
hardly  a  sufficient  reply  to  hifer  the  matter  to  the 
free  action  of  the  divine  Spirit.  Yet  this  would  not 
be  incorrect  if  we  included  with  it  the  subjective 
factor  in  the  case,  since  men  allow  that  it  stands 
in  close  connection  with  the  separate  individuality 
of  the  prophets.  Not  every  one  of  these  was 
equally  inclined  to  this  mode  of  representation, 
but  one  more  than  another,  since  a  certain  prepon¬ 
derance  of  the  imaginative  faculty,  a  peculiar  ex¬ 
citability  of  the  soul,  was  requisite  in  order  to  fit 
one  for  seeing  visions.  These  are  found  in  Amos, 
and  w'e  can  easily  see  a  certain  natural  affinity  be¬ 
tween  the  herdsman  Amos  with  his  quick  sensibil¬ 
ities  and  the  formation  of  outward  visions.  As  to 
the  visions  in  Ezekiel  and  Jeremiah,  we  refer  to 
the  Commentary  on  those  prophets. 

4.  The  centre,  the  heart  of  a  nation  and  king¬ 
dom,  is  found  in  its  sanctuaries  and  capital.  From 
these  proceeds  its  life ;  yes,  as  they  are,  so  is  the 
life  of  the  whole  people,  cither  sound,  or  diseased, 
or  altogether  rotten.  If  the  heart  is  corrupt,  the 
blow  must  at  last  fall  on  this,  otherwise  no  help  is 
possible.  The  sanctuary  of  a  nation  is  its  chief 
nerve.  But  upon  this  the  court,  the  secular  gov¬ 
ernment,  exerts  a  powerful  influence.  If  it  uses 
this  influence  to  subdue  the  sanctuary  into  an  in¬ 
strument  of  its  own  plans  and  thus  corrupts  it, 
the  whole  people  is  corrupted ;  and  its  guilt  be¬ 
comes  so  much  the  greater  and  God's  judgment 
the  more  certain.  How  significant  is  it  that  the 
priest  can  oppose  no  contrary  testimony  to  the 
prophetic  word !  All  he  can  do  is  to  denounce 
Amos  to  the  king,  and  thus  call  in  the  secular 
power.  Naturally  enough;  for  he  is  the  court- 
priest,  and  is  stationed  at  Bethel,  which  is,  as  he 
says  with  a  naive  candor,  “  a  king's  sanctuary  and 
a  seat  of  the  kingdom."  He  obviously  means  to 
say  something  of  great  moment  whicn  will  awe 
the  prophet,  and  is  not  conscious  of  the  poverty  of 
the  claim  he  makes  for  the  sanctuary.  As  sacred 
it  should  take  its  authority  from  God,  and  its  high¬ 
est  boast  should  be  that  is  a  sanctuary. of  God. 
Certainly  it  is  of  no  avail  to  root  its  authority  in 
that  of  the  great  and  noble,  for  then  it  becomes  a 
mere  tool  of  state  craft.  A  testimony  against  all 
Casareopapismus,  a  warning  to  every  state  Church 
never  to  forget  where  all  Church  authority  strikes 
its  roots,  —-  not  in  the  protection  of  the  state  nor 
in  civil  privileges,  but  only  in  the  Word  of  God ; 
and  that  the  highest  glory  even  of  the  strongest 
established  Church  should  be  that  it  has,  not  the 
state,  but  God  and  his  Word  on  its  side. 

5.  “  There  eat  thy  bread !  ”  This  is  certainly 
the  main  thing  in  the  view  of  the  idol’s  high-priest. 
He  sees  in  office  only  a  means  of  “  bread.  There 
fore  without  scruple  he  ascribes  the  same  view  to 
Amos.  But  the  true  prophet  repels  the  chaige 
with  dignity.  He  seeks  not  for  money  or  means, 
he  needs  it  not;  he  does  not  once  claim  the  title 
of  prophet,  for  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  title. 
Wnen  he  came  forth  as  a  prophet,  it  was  not  for 
the  sake  of  the  name  or  the  office  any  more  than 
it  was  for  bread,  but  solely  in  obedience  to  God's 
direction.  But  as  he  did  not  seek  reward,  neither 
did  he  shun  danger  or  persecution ;  he  knew  that  the 
divine  commission  to  announce  wrath  to  a  godless 
people  involved  peril,  but  he  did  not  therefore  for¬ 
bear.  He  did  not  allow  himself  to  be  intimidated 
by  threats.  Even  if  men  would  not  hear  him  but 
would  try  to  close  his  mouth,  he  would  not  be  silent. 
He  must  speak,  because  he  bore  a  divine  command. 
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6.  Strong  faith  belongs  to  the  calling  of  a 
prophet  who  is  to  announce  God’s  punitive  wrath. 
And  not  only  that ;  but  quite  independent  of  the 
duty  of  reproving  the  lofty,  a  high  measure  of 
faith  is  netted  in  order  to  maintain  and  firmly  to 
utter,  in  the  midst  of  a  degenerate  race,  the  con¬ 
viction  that  God  still  rules  and  will  at  last  vindi¬ 
cate  his  honor  and  his  law,  and  show  Himself  as 
Lord  and  Judge.  This  point  may  be  weakened 
by  a  reference  to  the  fact  tnat  the  prophets  did  not 
speak  of  themselves  but  only  as  organs  of  God, 
and  made  their  announcements  only  by  virtue  of 
their  commission.  But  however  firmly  we  hold 
the  objective  character  of  the  prophetic  speech,  the 
more  we  regard  it  on  this  side,  yes,  even  the  more 
the  announcement  of  wrath  is  a  literal  prediction 
of  a  definite  form,  and  kind  and  degree  of  punish¬ 
ment  ;  still  the  less  are  we  to  overlook  the  subjec¬ 
tive  factor  in  the  case.  The  prophets  were  not 
soulless  instruments  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  according 
to  the  mechanical  theory  of  inspiration,  but  what 
they  had  to  disclose,  they  themselves  believed  and 
were  firmly  convinced  of,  as  was  certainly  the  case 
with  the  herdsman  of  Tekoa.  Their  predictions 
of  punishment  in  the  face  of  a  prevailing  religious 
ana  moral  corruption  testified  the  strength  of  their 
theocratic  conviction,  and  the  measure  of  their  vig¬ 
orous  faith,  which  enabled  them  to  stand  unmoved 
and  declare  with  all  confidence,  the  Lord  —  al¬ 
though  lie  so  long  delays,  and  human  sin  appears 
to  triumph  —  will  lay  a  plumb-line  in  the  midst  of 
his  people  Israel,  or  as  in  chap,  viii.,  the  time  is 
ripe  for  judgment.  Certainly  there  is  a  reciprocal 
action  between  the  objective  factor  And  the  subjec¬ 
tive,  between  the  divine  revelation  and  the  proph¬ 
et’s  degree  of  faith.  That  was  on  one  side  con¬ 
ditioned  by  this,  but  so,  on  the  other,  a  higher 
measure  of  confidence  of  faith  was  the  fruit  and 
effect  of  the  divine  revelations  to  the  prophets. 
But  in  any  case  the  strength  of  any  one’s  faith 
who  was  chosen  for  a  •  prophet,  rooted  itself  in  the 
general  revelation  to  and  in  Israel,  therefore  especi¬ 
ally  in  that  which  was  deposited  in  the  holy  Scrip¬ 
tures.  This  school  of  the  Spirit,  consisting  in  the 
Word  of  God,  was,  as  it  appears,  the  only  school 
which  Amos  ever  attended,  out  he  showed  himself 
a  very  apt  scholar,  he  was  not  so  much  an  airro- 
as  a  0€o9iSoucro9.  He  had  such  a  firm  conviction 
of  the  power  and  majesty  of  God.  and  especially  of 
his  righteousness  that  ho  was  sure  that  He  would 
maintain  his  honor  and  demonstrate  his  govern¬ 
ment  As  he  was  thus,  in  the  sense  of  1  Cor.  i. 
26  ff..  worthy  and  fit  to  be  chosen  by  God  for  his 
messenger  and  prophet,  so  on  the  other  hand  that 
mission  fully  confirmed  him  in  the  assurance  of 
fcith. 

[7.  The  latter  half  of  this  chapter  (vers.  10-17) 
has  been  cited  by  one  of  the  writers  of  Essays  and 
Reviews,  Prof.  Jowett,  as  an  illustration  of  his 
assertion  that  “  the  failure  of  a  prophecy  is  never 
admitted  in  spite  of  Scripture  ana  of  histoiy.” 
But  wherein  is  the  failure  here  ?  The  predictions 
are  first,  the  rising  against  the  house  of  Jeroboam 
with  the  sword,  which  was  fulfilled  (2  Kings  xv. 
10)  in  the  slaughter  of  Jeroboam’s  son  and  succes¬ 
sor  by  Sballum ;  secondly,  the  captivity  and  exile 
of  Israel,  the  fulfillment  of  which  is  patent ;  thirdly, 
the  terrible  denunciation  against  Amaziah,  his  wffe 
and  his  children,  the  execution  of  which  is  confes¬ 
sedly  not  recorded.  Bnt  this  is  true  of  the  doom 
pronounced  upon  other  individuals,  as  Shebnu 
(Is.  xxii.  17,  18),  Ahab  and  Zedekiah  (Jer.  xxix. 
22),  Shemaiah  (Jer.  xxix.  32),  Pashur  (Jer.  xx. 
6),  etc.  Nor  is  it  all  strange,  when  one  considers 


the  excessive  brevity  of  the  accounts  of  the  later 
kings  and  revolutions.  There  is  nothing  at  all 
impossible  or  improbable  in  the  fate  pronounced 
upon  Amaziah.  And  “unless  the  execution  of 
God’s  sentence  upon  one  of  the  many  calf-priest6 
in  Bethel  is  necessarily  matter  of  history,  it  has 
rather  to  be  shown  why  it  should  be  mentioned 
than  why  it  should  be  omitted.”  Surely  the  bur¬ 
den  of  proof  lies  upon  the  objector.  —  C.] 


HO.ttlLETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 


[Ver.  1.  And  behold  he  formed  (was  forming) 
locusts.  The  very  least  things  then  are  as  much 
in  his  infinite  mind  as  what  we  call  the  greatest. 
The  same  power  of  God  is  seen  in  creating  the 
locust  as  the  universe.  But  further,  God  was 
framing  them  for  a  special  end,  not  of  nature,  but 
of  his  moral  government  in  the«correction  of  man. 
In  this  vision  He  opens  our  eyes  and  Jets  us  see 
Himself  framing  the  punishment  for  the  deserts  of 
sinners,  so  that  when  hail,  mildew,  caterpillars,  or 
some  hitherto  unknown  disease  wastes  our  crops, 
we  may  think  not  of  secondary  causes  but  of  our 
Judge.  (Pusey.) 

'Ver.  2.  Forgive ,  I  beseech  thee.  He  sees  sin  at 
the  bottom  of  the  trouble,  and  therefore  concludos 
that  the  pardon  of  sin  must  be  at  the  bottom  of 
the  deliverance,  and  prays  for  that  in  the  first 
place.  Whatever  calamity  wo  are  under,  personal 
or  public,  the  forgiveness  of  sin  is  that  which  we 
should  be  most  earnest  with  God  for.  (M.  Henry.) 

Ver.  3.  The  Lord  repented  for  this.  Sec  the 
power  of  prayer!  See  what  a  blessing  praying 
people,  praying  prophets  are  to  a  land  !  Ruin  had 
many  a  time  broken  in,  had  they  not  stood  in  the 
breach.  See  how  ready,  how  swift  God  is  to  show 
mercy.  (M.  Henry. ) 

Ver.  4.  God  called  to  contend  by  fire.  Man  by 
rebellion  challenges  God’s  omnipotence.  God 
sooner  or  later  accepts  the  challenge.  If  man 
escapes  with  impunity,  then  he  had  chosen  well  in 
rejecting  God.  If  not,  what  fbMy  and  misery  was 
his  short-sighted  choice ;  short-lived  in  its  gain  ; 
its  loss,  eternal !  Fire  stands  as  the  symbol  and 
summary  of  God's  most  terrible  judgments.  It 
spares  nothing,  leaves  nothing,  not  even  the  out¬ 
ward  form  of  what  it  destroys.  (Pusey.)  —  C.] 

Ver.  5.  We  should  pray  even  for  those  who  in 
our  judgment  are  worthy  of  punishment.  We 
may  at  least  implore  God’s  mercy  on  their  behalf. 
Perhaps  He  will  forgive  and  grant  space  for  repent¬ 
ance.  He  desires  not  the  death  of  the  sinner,  but 
that  he  turn  and  live.  On  this  ground  they  who 
know  the  mind  of  God,  always  intercede  even  for 
the  worst  of  sinners ;  although  if  the  judgment 
falls,  they  humbly  adore  the  holiness  of  God’s 
ways  but  do  not  murmur. 

[Ver.  7.  The  Lord  stood  —  with  a  plumb-line . 
There  was  so  to  speak  an  architectural  design  in 
God's  work  of  destroying  Israel  no  less  than  in 
his  former  favor  in  building  him  up.  God  does 
everything  according  to  measure,  number  and 
weight.  As  one  said  of  old,  “  The  Deity  is  a  per¬ 
fect  geometrician.”  (Wordsworth.) 

Ver.  10.  Amos  has  conspii-ed ,  etc.  Amaziah,  the 
high-priest,  thought  that  the  craft  whereby  he  had 
his  wealth  was  endangered.  To  Jeroboam,  how¬ 
ever,  he  says  nothing  of  these  fears,  but  makes  it 
an  affair  of  state.  He  takes  the  king  by  what  he 
thought  to  be  his  weak  side,  fear  for  his  own  power 
or  life.  Similar  was  the  experience  of  Jeremiah, 
of  our  Lord  and  of  his  Apostles.  And  so  the 
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heathen  who  were  ever  conspiring  against  the  Ro¬ 
man  emperors  went  on  accusing  the  early  Chris¬ 
tians  as  disloyal,  factions,  impious,  because  they 
did  not  offer  sacrifice  for  the  emperors  to  false 
gods,  but  prayed  for  them  to  the  true.  (Pusey.) 

Ver.  11.  On  the  supposition  that  Amaziah  wil¬ 
fully  distorted  Amos’s  words,  the  same  writer  re¬ 
marks  justly  enough,  “  A  lie  mixed  with  truth  is 
the  most  deadly  form  of  falsehood,  the  truth  serv¬ 
ing  to  gain  admittance  for  the  lie  and  to  color  it. 
In  slander,  and  in  heresy  which  is  slander  against 
God,  truth  is  used  to  commend  the  falsehood  and 
falsehood  to  destroy  the  truth*”  So  on  the  latter  , 
clause,  “Amaziah  omits  both  the  ground  of  the 
threat  and  the  hope  of  escape  urged  upon  them. 
He  omits  too  the  prophet’s  intercession  for  his 
people  and  selects  the  one  prediction  which  could 
give  a  mere  political  character  to  the  whole.  Sup- 
jwession  of  truth  is  a  yet  subtler  character  of  false- 

Ver.  12.  Go,  eat  thy  bread.  Do  thou  live  by 
thy  trade  there,  and  let  me  live  by  mv  trade  here.  I 
(Jerome).  Worldly  men  always  think  that  those 
whose  profession  is  religious  make  a  gain  of  godli¬ 
ness.  Interested  people  cannot  conceive  of  one 
disinterested;  nor  the  insincere  of  one  sincere. 
(Pusey. ) 

Ver.  13.  It  is  the  Icing’s  chapel,  etc.  All  claims 
of  reverence  for  a  church  simply  and  merely  as 
a  national  establishment,  independently  of  divine 
institution,  are  no  better  than  these  assertions  of 
Amaziah.  The  first  royal  propounder  of  what  is 
now  called  Erastianism  was,  as  far  as  we  know, 
Jeroboam  I. ;  the  first  priestly  advocate  of  it,  as 
far  as  wc  know,  was  Amaziah.  Jerome,  in  his 
note  heie,  applies  these  words  to  the  Arians  who 
appealed  to  Arian  emperors,  supporting  their  dog¬ 


mas,  and  persecuting  the  orthodox  teachers,  by  the 
secular  arm.  When  in  the  fourth  century  Cath¬ 
olic  bishops  of  Spain  invoked  the  power  of  the 
Emperor  Maximus  and  would  have  put  the  Pris- 
ci  Ilian  is ts  to  death,  they  were  sternly  rebuked  and 
opposed  by  the  saintly  and  apostolic  bishop,  Mar¬ 
tin  of  Tours.  (Wordsworth.) 

Ver.  14.  I  was  a  herdman.  One  of  that  class 
to  which  Abraham  and  Moses  and  David  had  be¬ 
longed  ;  but  not  rich  in  fields  and  herds,  in  men- 
servants  and  maid-servants,  like  the  first;  nor 
learned  in  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,  like  the 
second  ;  nor  with  any,  the  most  distant  intimation 
that  he  might  one  day  be  the  shepherd  of  a  peo¬ 
ple,  like  the  third.  (F.  D.  Maurice.) 

Ver.  15.  The  Lora  took  me,  —  the  Lord  said  unto 
me.  As  the  Apostles,  when  forbidden  to  teach  in 
the  name  of  Jesus,  answered,  we  must  obey  God 
rather  than  man,  so  Amos,  when  forbidden  by  the 
idol-priests  to  prophecy,  not  only  prophecies,  show¬ 
ing  that  he  feared  God  bidding  more  than  their 
I  forbidding,  but  boldly  and  freely  denounces  the 
puuishment  of  him  who  endeavored  to  forbid  and 
hinder  the  Word  of  God.  (Jerome.) 

Ver.  16.  Drop  nothing ,  etc.  God’s  Word  comes 
as  a  gentle  dew  or  soft  rain,  not  beating  down,  but 
refreshing ;  not  sweeping  away  as  a  storm,  but 
sinking  in  and  softening  even  hard  ground,  all  but 
the  rock ;  gentle  so  as  they  can  tear  it.  ^  God’s 
Word  was  to  men  such  as  they  were  to  it*;  drop¬ 
ping  like  the  dew  on  those  who  received  it :  wear¬ 
ing,  to  those  who  hardened  themselves  against  it. 
(Pusey.) 

Ver.  17.  Thy  wife  shall  be  dishonored .  Thou 
teachest  idolatry  which  is  spiritual  harlotry  ;  and 
thou  shalt  be  punished  by  harlotry  in  thine  own 
house  for  thy  sin.  (Wordsworth.)  —  C.] 


Chapter  VIII. 

Fourth  Vision:  Israel  ripe  for  Destruction .  Days  of  Mourning  threatened  against  the  Ungodly .  After¬ 
wards  a  Famine  of  the  Word . 

1  Thus  the  Lord  Jehovah  showed  me, 

And  behold,  a  basket  with  ripe  fruit1 

2  And  he  said,  What  seest  thou,  Amos  ? 

And  I  said,  A  basket  with  ripe  fruit 
Then  said  Jehovah  to  me, 

“  The  end  a  is  come  to  my  people,  Israel ; 

I  will  not  pass  by  them  any  more. 

3  And  the  songs  of  the  palace  *  shall  howl 
In  that  day,  saith  the  Lord  Jehovah ; 

Corpses  in  multitude  ;  everywhere  has  he 4  cast  them  forth ;  Hush !  *** 

4  Hear  this,  ye  who  pant 6  for  the  poor, 

And  to  destroy  the  meek 7  of  the  earth, 

5  Saying,  when  will  the  new  moon  be  over, 

That  we  may  sell  grain, 

And  the  Sabbath,  that  we  may  open  wheat? 

Making  the  ephah  small  and  the  shekel  great, 

And  falsifying  the  scales  of  deceit ; 

6  Buying  the  poor  for  silver, 
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And  the  needy  for  a  pair  of  shoes, 

And  the  refuse  of  the  wheat  will  we  sell. 

7  Jehovah  hath  sworn  by  the  pride  of  Jacob, 

Surely  I  will  never  forget  any  of  their  deeds. 

8  Shall  not  the  earth  tremble  for  this, 

And  every  dweller  therein  mourn  ? 

And  it  shall  rise  up,  all  of  it,  like  the  Nile,8 
And  shall  heave  and  sink 9  like  the  Nile  of  Egypt 

9  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  that  day,  saith  the  Lord  Jehovah, 

That  I  will  cause  the  sun  to  go  down  at  noon, 

And  make  it  dark  to  the  earth  in  clear  day ; 

10  And  will  turn  your  festivals  into  mourning, 

And  all  your  songs  into  lamentation  ; 

And  will  bring  sackcloth  upon  all  loins, 

And  baldness  upon  every  head  ; 

And  will  make  it 10  like  the  mourning  for  an  only  son, 

And  the  end  of  it  like 11  a  bitter  day. 

1 1  Behold,  days  are  coming,  saith  the  Lord  Jehovah, 

When  I  will  send  a  hunger  into  the  land, 

Not  a  hunger  for  bread  nor  a  thirst  for  water, 

But  to  hear  the  words  of  Jehovah. 

12  And  they  shall  stagger  from  sea  to  sea, 

And  rove  about  from  the  north  even  to  the  east, 

To  seek  the  Word  of  Jehovah,  and  shall  not  find  it. 

13  In  that  day  the  fair  virgins  shall  faint, 

And  the  young  men,  for  thirst 

14  They  who  swear  by  the  sin  of  Samaria, 

And  say,  By  the  life  of  thy  God,  O  Dan  ! 

And,  By  the  life  of  the  way  of  Beersheba  ! 

They  shall  fall  and  rise  no  more. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

I  V«r.  1.  —  ^(7,  harvest,  summer,  here  =»  summer-fruit,  or  gathered  fruit,  u  ftxllj  ripe,  as  2  Sam.  xvi.  1 ;  Micah 
▼ILL 

p  Vac.  2.  —  The  paronomasia  in  ^2  VP.  marked  1111(1  forcible.  Of.  Bn k.  vii.  6.] 

•  Ver.  3.  —  here  manifestly  is  palace ,  not  temple. 

4  ver.  a  -  ipbcjn  has  Jehovah  for  its  sutyeet  (Keil).  Others  take  it  impersonally  (Henderson),  but  Wordsworth 
supplies  «  every  one  ”  as  the  subjeot. 

4  Ver.  a  —  OH  is  by  some,  as  B.  V.,  rendered  as  an  adverb  *=  quietly ;  but  always  elsewhere  it  is  an  interjection, 
and  should  be  so  considered  here. 

•  Ver.  4.  —  =  pant  after  [like  a  dog  or  wild  beast  yelping  and  panting  after  its  prey.  Wordsworth].  This 

sense  Is  clearly  required  by  the  second  member,  where  is  to  be  supplied  before  rV2itt7nb. 

T  Ver.  4.  —  V.  There  seems  no  reason  for  deporting  from  the  textual  reading  here. 

•  Ver.  a  —  is  a  defective  form  for  (<&  oh.  ix.  5),  a  reading  which  is  found  in  many  of  the  MSS. 

•  Ver.  a  —  nj7t£3  is  a  softened  form  for  which  is  given  in  the  Keri,  and  also  in  many  MSS.  Cf. 

nyr?^,  eh.  ix.  a 

1A  Ver.  10.  —  The  suffix  in  refers  to  the  following  bljS  [but  Keil  makes  it  refer  to  all  that  has  previously 

been  mentioned  as  done  upon  that  day.  So  Pusey.  Henderson  refers  it  to  V^>  understood. 

II  Ver.  10.  —  The  5  in  DV?,  is  Capk.  veritatis. 

t  it  Ver.  12.  —  Jiyp'l*  This  word  is  used  of  the  reeling  of  drunkards,  of  the  swaying  to  and  fro  of  trees  in  the  wind, 
the  quivering  of  lipe,  and  then  of  the  unsteady  seeking  of  persons  bewildered,  looking  for  what  they  know  not  where 
find.  Pusey.] 

1*  Ver.  14.  —  If!??.  8  correction  of  this  into  vj^b,  =  thy  beloved,  Is  conjectural  and  needless. 
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KXKGKTICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

1.  Vers.  1-3.  Fourth  Vision.  The  basket  with 
ripe  fruit.  No  more  forbearance.  Ver:  1.  This 
basket  is  an  image  of  a  people  ripe  for  judgment. 
The .  play  upon  words  between  the  original  for 
*  ripe  fruit  "  and  that  for  “  end,”  indicates  more, 
clearly  the  necessary  result  of  the  ripeness,  namely, 
the  downfall  of  the  people. 

Ver.  3.  Songs  become  howlings  —  wherefore  ? 
The  answer  follows :  because  of  the  multitude  of 
the  dead.  The  exclamation  Hush  !  is  an  admoni¬ 
tion  to  bow  beneath  the  tremendous  severity  of 
the  divine  judgment.  t 

Vers.  4-14.  What  has  been  briefly  expressed  in 
vers.  1-3  is  here  expanded  into  a  longer  discourse, 
the  sinful  conduct  of  the  great  which  makes  them 
ripe  for  judgment,  and  the  heavy  penalty  which 
they  must  suffer. 

(a.)  Vers.  4-6.  Hear  this,  ye  who,  etc.  A 
description  of  their  wanton  course.  They  pant 
after  the  poor  and  destroy  the  meek  by  grasping  all 
property  for  themselves.  Cf.  Job  xxii.  8 ;  Is.  v.  8. 
This  is  further  defined  in  the  two  following  verses, 
in  which  the  prophet  makes  the  men  describe  their 
own  feelings  and  conduct. 

Ver.  5.  They  cannot  even  wait  for  the  end  of 
the  festival  in  order  to  resume  their  traffic.  The 
new  moon  was  a  holiday,  like  the  Sabbath,  on 
which  trade  and  business  ceased.  To  open  wheat 
=  to  open  the  granaries  ;  cf.  Gen.  xli.  56.  What 
Joseph  did  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  these  did 
for  their  own  advantage,  making  usurious  gains 
from  others'  poverty.  With  this  they  united 
fraud ;  by  diminishing  the  measure  and  increasing 
the  shekel  =  by  demanding  one  of  greater  weight 
than  the  right  standard  ;  and  by  falsifying  the 
scales  =  using  scales  arranged  so  as  to  cheat. 

Ver.  6..  Thus  the  poor  man  was  made  so  poor 
that  he  was  compelled  to  sell  himself  either  for  a 
p;.ece  of  silver  which  he  owed,  or  for  a  pair  of 
shoes  which  he  had  gotten  and  was  unable  to  pay 
for.  Thus  he  could  not  meet  the  smallest  expendi¬ 
ture.  To  complete  the  case,  only  the  refuse  grain 
was  sold  to  them,  for  which  yet  tfiey  had  to  pay  the 
same  as  for  good  grain. 

(b.)  Vers.  7-14.  Punishment  of  such  wickedness. 
(1.)  Vers.  7-10.  Hath  sworn  by  the  pride  of 
Jacob,  i.  e.,  by  himself  who  was  the  pride  and 
glory  of  Israel.  “By  leaving  such  sins  unpun¬ 
ished  He  would  deny  his  glory  in  Israel."  (Keil.) 

Ver.  8.  Therefore  or  for  thia,  namely,  for  these 
deeds.  These  are  Jehovah’s  words,  and  carry 
out  the  thought  of  “mot  forgetting  the  deeds,"  by 
a  delineation  of  the  impending  judgment.  The 
question,  Shall  not,  etc.,  is  intended  to  forestall 
the  idea  that  such  things  could  be  left  unpunished. 
It  is  incorrect  to  refer  the  “  for  this,"  to  the  pun¬ 
ishment  as  if  it  were  intended  to  emphasize  that. 
The  form  of  the  speech,  t.  «.,  the  question,  does 
not  suit  this  view ;  and  besides,  in  that  case  the 
punishment  itself  would  be  really  indicated  only 
in  ver.  7,  so  that  this  unusual  prominence  of  its 
impressiveness  would  be  without  a  motive.  The] 
same  words  recur  in  ch.  ix.  5,  but  there  as  a  de¬ 
scription  of  God’s  omnipotence,  manifesting  itself,  i 
however,  in  judgments.  The  earth  heaves,  be¬ 
cause  the  Lord  touches  it  (ch.  ix.  5).  The  trem¬ 
bling  of  the  earth  as  a  heaving  and  sinking  is  ex¬ 
plained  by  comparison  with  the  rise  and  fall  of  , 
the  Nile.  i 

Ver.  9.  In  that  day,  «.  «.,  the  day  of  the  judg¬ 
ment,  in  which  what  has  just  been  mentioned  is  to 


take  place.  In  close  connection  with  the  trembling 
of  the  earth  is  its  becoming  dark  :  the  one  is  not 
conceivable  without  the  other.  At  bottom  ver.  8 
describes  a  return  of  the  earth  to  its  original  condi¬ 
tion  of  chaos  —  the  sun  go  down  at  midday; 
not  a  mere  eclipse,  but  a  catastrophe  which  sub¬ 
verts  the  order  of  nature.  [An  eclipse  is  not  the 
“  going  down  ”  of  the  sun.  The  minute  calcula¬ 
tions  of  Hitzig  and  Michaelis,  repeated  and  ex¬ 
tended  by  Pusey,  are  therefore  quite  aside  from  the 
purpose.  —  C.] 

Ver.  10  describes  more  minutely  the  general 
mourning  already  touched  upon  in  ver.  8.  Cf.  v. 
3 ;  ch.  v.  16 ;  Hosea  ii.  13.  Baldness  upon  every 
head.  The  shaving  of  a  bald  place  was  a  sign  of 
mourning.  Cf.  Is.  iii.  24. 

(2.)  Vers.  11-14.  A  new  and  peculiar  trait  in 
the  delineation  of  the  judgment,  the  bitter  day. 
The  Word  of  God,  which  men  now  despise,  thev 
will  then  long  for,  but  in  vain.  Too  late!  Thw 
threat  bears  obliquely  upon  the  insatiable  avarice 
of  those  who  live  in  luxury  through  their  oppres¬ 
sion  of  the  poor.  At  the  same  time  they  are  the 
persons  who  now  will  not  listen  to  the  Word  of 
God. 

Ver.  12.  They  stagger,  because  plagued  by 
hunger  and  thirst.  From  sea  to  sea,  indefinitely, 
the  sea  being  conceived  of  as  the  end  of  the  earth 
(Ps.  lxxii.  8).  From  the  north  to  the  east  = 
from  north  to  south,  and  from  east  to  west,  t.  e., 
to  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 

Ver.*  13.  So  great  is  the  torment  of  this  unsat¬ 
isfied  hunger  and  thirst  that  the  strongest  suc¬ 
cumb  to  it;  these  are  individualized  as  the  young 
men  and  the  maidens ;  if  they  fail,  much  more 
the  weak. 

Ver.  14.  The  sin  of  Samaria  =  that  by  which 
Samaria  sins,  the  golden  calf  at  Bethel.  This  is 
the  most  probable  explanation,  because  of  the  cor¬ 
responding  expression  in  the  next  clause,  the  god 
of  Dan  =  the  golden  calf  there.  By  the  life  of 
the  way ;  by  the  life  of,  is  a  customary  formula 
of  swearing,  here  improperly  used  in  reference  to 
a  thing.  The  way  of  Beersheba  =  the  way  by 
which  men  go  to  Beersheba,  to  the  worship  there. 
The  swearing  by  these  objects  shows  that  the 
young  men  and  maidens  are  worshippers  of  these 
idols  and  make  pilgrimages  to  Beersheba. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  MORAL. 

1.  According  to  our  chapter  the  ripeness  of  the 
people  for  judgment  is  due  to  the  violence  and  in¬ 
justice  practiced  by  the  rich  and  noble  upon  the 
poor.  These  are  peculiarly  flagitious  sins  which 
call  down  the  judgments  of  God.  As  such  a 
statement  reveals  to  us  a  degree  of  moral  corrup¬ 
tion  which  is  frightful,  so  we  learn  from  the  sever¬ 
ity  with  which  tjie  sins  are  rebuked  and  con¬ 
demned,  not  only  the  spirit  of  justice  but  also  the 
compassion  which  belongs  to  the  religion  of  the 
Old  Testament.  It  desires  that  every  one,  even 
the  poorest,  should  have  his  rights,  and  even 
comes  forward  to  protect  the  poor  as  such  against 
the  violence  of  the  rich.  They  have  a  counsellor 
in  God,  who,  as  He  protects  them  by  the  law,  con¬ 
tinues  to  do  so  by  the  penalties  imposed  upon  the 
transgressors  of  the  law.  He  does  indeed  bear  • 
long  with  those  transgressors  who  oppress  the 
poor,  so  that  it  may  appear  as  if  He  haa  forgotten 
them ;  but  as  He  owes,  60  to  speak,  the  duty  of 
sympathy  with  the  poor  and  their  necessities,  so 
does  He  also  that  of  forbearance  with  their  oppres- 
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•ora,  because  He  desires  not  the  death  of  the  sin¬ 
ner  bat  rather  that  he  would  turn  and  live. 

2.  The  frightful  severity  of  God’s  judgments,  so 
far  from  being  opposed  to  the  compasslou  which 
cares  for  the  poor  and  feeble,  is  rather  in  full  har¬ 
mony  with  it.  The  modern  polemical  spirit 
against  the  Old  Testament  descriptions  of  this 
severity,  betrays  its  origin  too  plainly ;  it  knows 
nothing  in  truth  of  sin,  and  therefore  nothing  of 
the  divine  judgment  upon  sin.  It  fails  to  see  that 
the  love  which  it  claims  for  its  God,  really  be¬ 
comes  the  greatest  harshness,  since  it  denies  the 
possibility  of  the  punishment  of  sinners  and  there¬ 
fore  any  efficacious  opposition  to  the  unrighteous* 
ness  wrought  by  them.  Only  a  God  who  is  truly 
terror  malar um  can  truly  be  amor  bonorum.  More¬ 
over  we  do  as  a  matter  of  fact  continually  meet 
with  occurrences,  in  detail  and  in  gross,  which  un¬ 
deniably  are  judgments  upon  the  sins  of  men,  and 
that  in  these  there  is  an  execution  of  a  law  of 
moral  government,  can  just  as  little  be  denied.  So 
much  the  more  foolish  then  is  the  opposition  to 
the  so-called  ferocious  God  of  the  Jews,  to  the  re¬ 
taliatory  spirit  of  the  Old  Testament.  Now  be¬ 
cause  men  do  not  believe  that  there  is  and  must  be 
in  God,  along  with,  or  rather  for  the  sake  of,  the 
love  which  He  is,  strictness  in  judgment,  He  is  ob¬ 
liged  to  show  to  a  race  which  has  lost  its  faith  in 
the  God  of  the  Scriptures,  by  actual  facts,  as  vio¬ 
lent  as  those  of  the  year  1870,  that  the  storms  of 
divine  wrath  are  not  merely  outgrowths  of  a 
crude,  undisciplined  view  of  life,  and  tokens  of  a 
low  state  of  culture,  but  a  reality,  planted  in  the 
midst  of  a  century  claiming  to  itself  the  highest 
culture.  When  the  measure  is  fUU,  these  storms 
break  forth,  and  a  hundred  times  over  put  to  flight 
“  culture,”  “  love,”  and  all  similar  watchwords  of 
the  modern  spirit.  Then  there  often  comes  sud¬ 
denly  a  4i  shaking  ”  of  the  earth,  or  gloom  falls 
upon  an  entire  nation  so  that  it  becomes  dark  in 
bright  daylight,  or  the  festivals  are  turned  into 
mourning  and  songs  into  lamentations,  or  all  loins 
are  clothed  in  sackcloth, — just  when  men  in  their 
blind  security  held  such  things  to  be  impossible. 
Yes?  times  of  war  furnish  only  too  striking  illus¬ 
trations  of  those  words  of  Scripture  which  a  race, 
strong  in  the  conviction  of  its  own  leadership, 
coolly  dismisses  as  a  coarse  and  antiquated  rhet¬ 
oric,  while  it  passes  to  the  order  of  the  day. 
Such  fearful  periods  compel  even  an  unbelieving 
race  to  forebode  that  the  nnal  judgment  may  prove 
a  reality  compared  with  which  all  preceding  judg¬ 
ments  are  trifles.  But  faith  sees  in  these  latter 
a  divine  finger-mark  pointing  to  the  former,  for 
which  reason  men  of  God,  like  the  prophets,  con¬ 
tinually  unite  with  their  descriptions  of  interme¬ 
diate  judgments  a  reference  to  the  last  great  judg¬ 
ment  ;  and  this  the  more  when  they  describe 
judgments  which  are  at  least  relatively  decisive, 

•inasmuch  as  they  make  an  end  of  an  entire  king¬ 
dom. 

3.  When  divine  judgments  come  and  give  flam¬ 
ing  proof  of  God’s  existence  to  a  race  which  has 
forsaken  and  forgotten  Him,  the  once  despised  and 
hated  word  of  the  Lord  is  appreciated  again.  Men 
u  hunger  and  thirst  ”  for  it,  out  often  at  first  not 
in  the  right  way.  They  desire  as  speedily  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  hear  of  promises  and  consolations,  ana  to 
these  every  ear  is  open.  But  it  is  in  vain.  We  now 
need  expect  no  new  revelation  frqm  God.  We  have 
“  his  Word  ”  in  the  Scripture.  But  when  this  is 
a  long  time  despised,  it  follows  at  last  that  there  is 
no  one  to  preacn  it,  and  without  a  living  preacher, 
it  is  finally  lost.  Or  if  it  is  preached,  it  has  no 


power  to  console,  and  men  fail  to  find  what  they 
seek.  Thus  there  ensues  a  longing  which  is  not  sat¬ 
isfied.  The  result  is  otherwise  only  when  men  bow 
themselves  in  penitence  under  the  divine  threaten- 
ings  as  deserved,  and  under  the  divine  Spirit  in¬ 
wardly  blame  themselves  for  their  previous  apos¬ 
tasy.  But  who  knows  whether  man  will  find  room 
for  repentance  ?  Before  he  reaches  that  point,  while 
he  is  in  the  midst  of  his  vain  longing  tor  comfort, 
he  may  be  snatched  away. 


HOMTLBTICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 


[Ver.  1.  Thus  the  Lord  —  shewed  me.  The  sen¬ 
tence  of  Amaziah  being  pronounced,  Amos  re¬ 
sumes  just  where  he  had  left  off  before.  Araa- 
ziab’s  vehement  interruption  is  like  a  stone  cast 
into  deep  waters.  They  close  over  it,  and  it  leaves 
no  trace.  The  last  vision  declared  that  the  end 
was  certain  ;  this,  that  it  was  at  hand.  (Pusey.) 

Ver.  2.  A  basket  with  ripe  fruit.  At  harvest  time 
there  is  no  more  to  be  done  for  the  crop.  Good  or 
bad,  it  has  reached  its  end  and  is  cut  down.  So 
the  hon  est  of  Israel  was  come.  .  .  Heavenly  influ¬ 
ences  can  but  injure  the  ripened  sinner,  as  dew, 
rain,  sun,  but  injure  the  ripened  fruit  Israel  was 
ripe,  but  for  destruction.  (Ibid.)  Rev.  xvi.  18, 
Gather  the  clusters  of  the  earth,  for  her  grapes  are 
fully  ripe.  (Ibid.) 

Ver.  3.  The  songs  shall  howl.  When  sounds  of 
joy  are  turned  into  wailing,  there  must  be  complete 
sorrow.  They  are  not  merely  hushed  but  turned 
into  their  opposite.  Just  the  reverse  is  promised 
to  the  godly :  Blessed  are  ye  that  weep  now,  for 
ye  shall  laugh  (Luke  vi.  21 ).  (Ibid.) 

Ver.  5.  When  will  the  new  moon  oe  overf  The 
Psalmist  said,  When  shall  I  come  and  appear  be- ' 
fore  God  1  These  said,  When  will  this  service  be 
over  that  we  may  be  our  own  masters  again  ? 

Sin  in  wrong  measures  once  begun  is  unbroken. 
All  sin  perpetuates  itself ;  it  is  done  again  because 
it  has  been  done  before.  But  sins  of  a  man’s  daily 
occupation  are  continued  of  necessity,  beyond  the 
simple  force  of  habit  and  the  ever  increasing  dropsy 
of  covetousness.  To  interrupt  them  is  to  risk  de¬ 
tection.  How  countless  then  their  number  1  When 
human  law  was  enforced  in  a  city  after  a  time  of  neg¬ 
ligence,  scarcely  a  weight  was  found  to  be  honest. 
Prayer  went  up  to  God  on  the  Sabbath,  and  fraud 
on  the  poor  went  up  to  God  in  every  transaction  on 
the  other  six  days.  (Pusey.) 

Ver.  7.  Jehovah  hath  sworn,  etc.  God  must  cease 
to  be  God,  if  He  did  not  do  what  He^ware  to  do— 
punish  the  oppressors  of  the  poor,  (lb.)  Wo,  and 
a  thousand  woes,  to  that  man  that  is  cut  off  by  an 
oath  of  God  from  all  benefit  by  pardoning  mercy. 
(M.  Henry.)  —  C.]  The  evil  deeds  of  the  wicked 
are  inscribed  in  a  perpetual  memorial  before  God  ; 
but  the  sins  of  believers  are  cast  by  Him  into  the 
depths  of  the  sea  so  that  they  never  again  come 
into  mind.  Micah  vii.  19.  (Pf.  B.  W.) 

[Ver.  8.  Shall  not  the  earth  tremble  for  this f  Those 
who  will  not  tremble  and  mourn  as  they  ought  for 
national  sins  shall  be  made  to  tremble  and  mourn 
for  national  judgments.  (M.  Henry.) 

Ver.  9.  The  sun  goes  down  at  noon.  Sorrow  is 
saddest  when  it  comes  upon  fearless  joy.  God 
commonly  in  his  mercy  sends  heralds  of  coming 
sorrow ;  very  few  burst  suddenly  upon  man.  Now 
in  the  meridian  brightness  of  the  day  of  Israel,  the 
blackness  of  night  should  fall  upon  him.  (Pusey.) 

Ver.  10.  Turn  your  feasts  into  mourning.  As  to 
the  upright  there  anseth  light  in  the  darkness 
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which  gives  them  the  oil  of  joy  for  mourning,  so 
on  the  wicked  there  falls  darkness  in  the  midst  of 
light  which  turns  their  joy  into  heaviness.  The 
end  of  it  as  a  bitter  day.  There  is  no  hope  that 
when  things  are  at  the  worst,  they  will  mend.  No, 
the  state  of  impenitent  sinners  grows  worse  and 
worse ;  and  the  last  of  all  will  be  the  worst  of  all. 
(M.  Henry.) 

Ver.  11.  Not  a  hanger  for  bread.  In  death  and 
dreariness,  in  exile  from  the  land  of  their  fathers, 
crushed  by  oppressors,  hearing  only  of  gods  more 
cruel  than  tnose  who  make  them,  how  will  they 
hunger  and  thirst  for  any  tidings  of  one  who  cares 
for  the  weary  and  heavy-laden,  one  who  would  have 
'  man-servant  and  maid,  the  cattle  and  the  stranger 
within  the  gates  to  rest  as  well  as  the  prince ;  of 
one  who  had  fixed  the  year  of  jubilee  that  the 


debtor  might  be  released  and  the  captive  go  free. 
O,  what  a  longing  in  a  land  of  bondage  to  hear 
of  such  a  Being ;  to  believe  that  all  that  had  been 
told  of  Him  in  former  days  was  not  a  dream,  to 
have  a  right  to  tell  their  children  that  it  was  true 
for  them !  (Maurice.) 

Ver.  12.  From  sea  to  seaf  etc.  Even  the  profane, 
when  they  see  no  help,  will  have  recourse  to  God. 
Saul  in  fiis  extremity  inquired  of  the  Lord,  and 
He  answered  him  not,  neither  by  dreams,  nor  by 
,  Urim,  nor  by  prophets.  (Pusey.)  Such  is  the  pres¬ 
ent  condition  of  the  Jews.  They  roam  in  restless 
j  vagrancy  about  th£  world  and  seek  the  word  of 
I  God  ;  but  they  find  it  not,  because  they  have  killed 
the  incarnate  Word  revealed  in  the  written  word. 
(Jerome.) — C.] 


Chapter  IX. 

Fifth  Vision.  The  Downfall.  Not  even  a  little  Grain  perishes.  After  the  Overthrow  oj  all  careless  Sinners 
God  will  raise  the  fallen  Tent  of  David  to  new  Glory. 

I  saw  the  Lord  standing  at 1  the  altar, 

And  He  said,  Smite  the  top  *  that  the  thresholds  may  tremble, 

And  dash  them*  upon  the  head  of  all. 

And  their  remnant  I  will  kill  with  the  sword  ; 

He  that  fleeth  of  them  shall  not  flee  away, 

And  he  that  escapeth  of  them  shall  not  be  delivered. 

2  If  they  break  through 4  into  hell, 

From  thence  will  my  hand  take  them  ; 

And  if  they  climb  up  to  heaven, 

Thence  will  I  bring  them  down. 

3  And  if  they  hide  themselves  on  the  top  of  Carmel, 

From  thence  will  I  search  and  take  them  out. 

And  if  they  conceal  themselves  from  my  sight  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 

From  thence  will  I  command  the  serpent  *  and  he  bites  them. 

4  And  if  they  go  into  captivity  before  their  enemies, 

From  thence  will  I  command  the  sword,  and  it  slays  them, 

And  I  set  mine  eye  upon  them  for  evil  and  not  for  good. 

5  And  the  Lord,  Jehovah  of  hosts, 

Who«toucheth  the  earth  and  it  melteth,® 

And  all  that  dwell  therein  mourn  ; 

And  the  whole  of  it  riseth  up  like  the  Nile, 

And  sinketh  down  like  the  Nile  of  Egypt, 

6  Who  buildeth  his  upper  chambers 7  in  the  heaven, 

And  his  vault,8  —  over  the  earth  He  founded  it. 

Who  calleth  to  the  waters  of  the  sea, 

And  poureth  them  out  upon  the  face  of  the  earth ; 

Jehovah  is  his  Name. 

7  Are  ye  not  as  the  sons  of  the  Cushites  unto  me, 

Ye  sons  of  Israel  ?  saith  Jehovah. 

Have  not  I  brought  up  Israel  from  the  laud  of  Egypt, 

And  the  Philistines  from  Caphtor, 

And  the  Syrians  from  Kir  ? 

8  Behold,  the  eyes  of  the  Lord,  Jehovah,  are  upon  the  sinful  kingdom,9 
And  I  will  destroy  it 
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From  off  the  face  of  the  earth, 

Saving  that 10  I  will  not  utterly  destroy  the  house  of  Jacob,  saith  the  Lord. 
9  For  behold,  I,  I  will  command 

And  will  shake  the  house  of  Israel  among  all  nations, 

As  one  shaketh  in  a  sieve, 

And  not  even  a  little  graiu 11  shall  fall  to.  the  ground. 

10  By  the  sword  shall  all  the  sinners  of  my  people  die, 

Who  say,  The  evil  will  not  overtake  nor  reach 1S  us. 

11  In  that  day  will  I  raise  up 
The  fallen  hut 18  of  David, 

And  wall 14  up  its  breaches, 

And  raise  up  its  ruins,16 

And  build  it 18  as  in  the  days  of  old ; 

1 2  That  they  may  possess 17  the  remnant  of  Edom  and  all  the  nations 
Upon  whom  my  name  is  called, 

Saith  Jehovah  who  doeth  this. 

13  Behold,  the  days  are  coming,  saith  Jehovah, 

When  the  ploughman  reaches  to  the  reaper, 

And  the  treader  of  grapes  to  the  sower  of  seed ; 

And  the  mountains  drop  new  wine, 

And  all  the  hills  melt : 

14  And  I  bring  back  the  captives  18  of  my  people,  Israel, 

And  they  build  the  waste  cities,  and  inhabit  them, 

And  plant  vineyards  and  drink  their  wine, 

And  make  gardens  and  eat  their  fruit. 

15  And  I  plant  them  upon  their  land, 

And  they  shall  no  more  be  torn  up  out  of  their  land  which  I  gave  to  them, 
Saith  Jehovah,  thy  God. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 


11  Yer.  1.  —bj,  used  with  323  ~  at  or  by.  Cf.  Gen.  xrili.  2 ;  1  Sam.  It.  20.J 

•  Yer.  1 —  =  ^n0^»  h-  pillar-top  or  capital,  P]  3  =*  threshold,  usually  that  orer  whioh  one  enters  a  build, 

fog,  but  also  ■  the  /oundation-beams  in  which  the  posts  are  inserted.  So  here. 

8  Yer.  1.  —  CPSZI  for  03^$^  (Green,  Heb.  Gr.,  126, 1).  The  suffix  E  has  no  exact  antecedent.  It  cannot  be 
referred  naturally  to  E'^)D,  nor  in  order  to  admit  of  such  reference  should  the  latter  word  be  altered  tb  mean  "  pro¬ 
jecting  roof  of  the  temple  supported  by  pillars.*1  It  belongs  to  and  either  denotes  that  the  capital  on  Tarious 

pillars  wee  struck,  or  the  thought  is  that  one  capital  was  dashed  into  ‘many  pieces.  [Keil  and  Hengntenberg  refer  it  to 
both  the  capitals  and  the  thresholds  or  the  entire  building,  which  is  greatly  preferable.] 

4  Yer.  2.  —  Ft  with  3  =  to  break  through  Into. 

•  Yer.  8.  —  tt?n3  =»  water-serpent,  not  to  be  more  closely  defined  —  elsewhere  called  or  ^2F1.  Is.  xxrii.  1. 

8  Yer.  5. —  !PVT,  lit  to  melt ;  here  denotes  the  dissolution  of  the  earth.  Others  [Yurst)=a  to  foil  through  fear,  to 
fuake.  The  latter  half  of  the  Terse  Is  repeated  with  insignificant  alterations  from  chap.  riii.  Ter.  8. 

t  e.  -  nibsa  =  Ps.  dT.  8,  lit.,  places  to  which  one  has  to  ascend,  upper  chambers,  lofts. 

•  Yer.  6.  —  HTlS,  Tault  = 

TV"  ’  1  T 

8  Yer.  8.  —  QZ32,  ***•»  ™*t  upon  the  sinful  kingdom,  In  order  to  destroy  It.  [Verbs  and  nouns  expressire  of 


■agar  are  connected  by  ^  wlth  *be  object  on  which  the  anger  rests.  Cf.  Ps.  xxxir.  17  [Hengst.j. 

18  Yer.  8.  —  *0  D3W  introduces  a  limitation. 

U  Yer. 9.—  TV1S,  J&.,  a  thing  tightly  bound  together;  hence  anything  solid,  as  a  pebble  or  little  stooe  (2  Sam. 
xrtt.  18);  here,  a  kernel  or  grain  of  corn,  as  opposed  to  the  loose,  dusty  chaff. 

M  Yer.  10.  —  *T3?3  Dv*n?n,  lit.,  to  come  between  =  so  as  to  block  up  the  way  of  escape.  [Usage  requires  us  U 
render,  "  to  oome  to  meet  one'  round  about,1’  i.  «.,  from  erery  side.] 


1*  Yer.  11. —  OSD,  Ut .,  a  booth,  here  a  hut. 

14  Yer.  11.  —  the  "  close 11  of  B.  V.,  is  better  replaoed  by  ”  wall 11  from  the  margin.  The  plural  suffix  In  '"1^ 

probably  refers  to  "  walls 11  understood.  [Keil  and  Oengstenberg  say  that  It  indicates  that  both  kingdoms  are  Intended. 

18  Yer  11.  —  The  suffix  In  refers  to  Israel  understood  [but  others  refer  it  to  David]. 
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IS  Ver.  11.  —  The  suffix  in  all  agree,  refers  to  the  fellen  hut 

17  Ver.  12.  —  take  poMeesion  of,  in  reference  to  Nuxn.  xxir.  18. 

18  Ver.  14  —  fVlZtt?  DW.  Keil  ralnlj  contends  against  explaining  this  formula  as  meaning  "  to  restore  the  cap* 
tlves,’*  and  insists  that *it=»  to  turn  a  state  of  misery  into  one  of  prosperity.  [Bengstenberg  strongly  maintains  the  lat¬ 
ter  view,  which  indeed  in  such  cases  as  Job  xlii.  10  must  be  admitted.] 


EXEGKTICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

A  Fifth  Vision,  In  the  four  previous  visions,  the 
Lord  snowed  the  prophet  only  what  He  was  about 
to  do ;  in  this  one  the  prophet  sees  the  Lord  actu¬ 
ally  engaged  in  executing  his  judgment. 

1.  Vers.  1-4,  describe  an  annihilating  judgment 
which  none  can  escape.  Ver.  1.  The  altar  here 
cannot  possibly  denote  the  one  at  Jerusalem,  in 
spite  of  all  that  Keil  urges  to  the  contrary.  In 
tnat  case  the  object  of  the  vision  would  be  one  es¬ 
sentially  different  from  that  which  is  mentioned  in 
the  threatening,  namely,  all  Israel,  and  would  be 
Judah  in  particular,  and  this,  without  any  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  change.  There  is  the  less  reason  for 
assuming  such  a  change,  since  the  chapter  does  not 
£ive  any  statement  of  sins  as  the  ground  of  the 
judgment  the  execution  of  which  it  records.  The 
reason  of  the  omission  is  that  the  necessity  for  this 
judgment  has  been  already  shown  in  the  setting 
forth  of  the  sins  of  the  ten  tribes.  Hence  our  chap¬ 
ter  treats  of  a  judgment  upon  this  kingdom.  That 
judgment  has  already  been  threatened  and  the 
grounds  of  it  assigned,  whereas  one  of  another' 
kind  would  require  the  reasons  for  it  to  be  stated. 
But  there  is  an  entire  lack  of  such  reasons  ;  for  the  , 
prophet,  in  spite  of  what  he  says  in  chap.  ii.  ver.  4, 
does  not  consider  Judah  as  deserving  such  a  com- ; 
plete  destruction  of  its  political  existence  as  this 
chapter  describes.  Such  a  judgment  corresponds 
to  tne  condition  of  things  in  Israel,  but  not  at  all 
to  that  in  Judah  so  far  as  known  to  the  prophet.  ( 
And  it  by  no  means  follows  that  because  an  anni- 1 
hilating  stroke  afterwards  fell  upon  this  kingdom,  I 
the  prophet  announced  it  here.  That  would  be  to 
take  a  verv  unhistorical  view  of  prophecy.  We  1 
should  ratfiersay  that  if  he  announced  such  a  fate, 
he  would  also  have  described  Judah  as  meriting  it. 
But  he  does  no  such  thing.  Therefore  he  knows  of 
no  such  coiTuption  in  Judah,  regards  its  measure 
of  iniquity  as  not  yet  full,  and  hence  knows  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  judgment  which  was  one  day  to  destroy 
it.  But  in  fact,  had  Judah’s  sin  become  so  gross, 
and  had  the  prophet  known  of  it,  still  it  would  not 
have  been  noticed  in  this  connection,  because  Amos 
is  not  a  prophet  for  Judah,  but  only  touches  that 
kingdom  ligntlv,  for  the  most  part  passing  it  over 
wholly.  And  it  cannot  be  assumed  that  he  threat¬ 
ens  such  a  destructive  visitation  upon  J udah  equally 
with  Israel,  whose  desert  of  punishment  he  has  set 
forth  not  only  immediately  before,  but  in  a  contin¬ 
uous  series  of  chapters.  A  fundamental  law  of 
pfophecy  is  to  balance,  so  to  speak,  the  sinfulness 
and  the  judgment  against  each  other.  But  no 
such  statement  concerning  Judah  is  found  in  our 
chapter.  In  fine,  it  is  only  by  violence  that  the 
phrase,  the  ainfiil  kingdom,  can  be  understood  to 
mean  “  Israel  and  Judah  embraced  in  one.”  No, 
if  the  kingdom  of  Israel  is  so  expressly  and  amply 
described  as  sinful  and  then  expressly  named  “  the 
sinful  kingdom,”  then,  according  to  all  the  rules  of 
a  sound  hermeneutics,  certainlv  this  kingdom  of 
Israel  must  be  intended  in  the  first  place,  and  not 
at  the  same  time  another  kinjplom  the  sinfulness 
of  which  was  not  specially  noticed. 


Smite,  according  to  the  simplest  view,  is  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  prophet.  For  of  angels  (Keil)  there 
is  no  mention  here.  The  prophet  is  not  to  be 
merely  a  spectator,  but  takes  part  in  the  action. 
That  he  was  not  in  a  situation  to  do  what  is  here 
eajoined  is  no  objection,  for  the  whole  transaction 
takes  place  in  vision.  A  blow  which  strikes  the  pil¬ 
lar-capitals  so  that  the  foundation- beams  shake,  is 
manifestly  =  a  crash  that  brings  the  whole  building 
to  the  ground.  We  are  then  to  think  of  a  temple. 
The  shaking  to  the  ground  is  only  the  first  step  : 
the  stroke  alms  farther,  namely,  to  break  to  pieces. 
Upon  the  head  of  all ;  the  whole  people  is  con¬ 
sidered  as  assembled  around  the  national  sanc¬ 
tuary.  What  is  meant,  then,  is  a  destruction,  and 
that  total.  That  no  one  can  escape  is  expressly 
said  afterwards,  but  with  a  change  from  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  vision  to  that  of  reality.  Their  remnant 
refers  to  the  all,  and  shows  that  it  is  to  be  under¬ 
stood  in  its  full  force,  —  should  any  succeed  in  es¬ 
caping  the  crash  of  the  building,  even  these  God 
woula  slay  with  the  sword. .  The  universality  of 
the  destruction  is  also  negatively  set  forth  in  the 
remaining  clauses  of  ver  1,  and  is  still  farther  ex- 

I landed  with  poetical  minuteness  in  the  three  (bl¬ 
owing  verses.  Cf.  Ps.  cxxxix.  7,  8. 

Ver.  3.  On  the  top  of  Oarmel.  Named  partly 
as  a  mountain  which  is  of  considerable  height  as 
compared  with  the  sea  over  which  it  rises,  and 
partly  as  a  point  on  the  extreme  western  boundary 
of  the  kingdom.  “  Whoever  hides  himself  there, 
must  know  of  no  other  secure  refuge  in  all  the 
land  beside.  And  if  there  be  no  security  there, 
nothing  is  left  but  the  sea.” 

Ver.  4.  Even  going  into  captivity  shall  not  save 
them. 

2.  Vers.  5,  6.  To  confirm  the  threatening,  God 
is  described  as  almighty,  such  illustrations  being 
cited  as  show  his  omnipotence  in  destroying  =  He 
who  thus  speaks  is  tne  Lord,  who  touches  the 
earth,  etc.  The  first  two  members  of  ver.  5  stand 
in  close  relation  to  what  follows,  and  are  its  foun¬ 
dation.  Inasmuch  as  the  Lord  is  enthroned  in 
heaven,  he  is  in  a  condition  to  call  in  the  waters  of 
the  sea,  etc.  (and  while  such  devastations  are 
wrought  in  the  earth,  He  himself  is  untouched  by 
them).  We  are  not,  with  Keil,  to  think  here  of 
“  a  mountain  of  clouds,”  or  of  rain,  for  the  inunda¬ 
tion  is  plainly  stated  to  proceed  from  the  sea,  not 
from  ra5n.  Nor  is  it  natural  to  admit  a  reference 
to  the  physical  fact  that  the  waters  of  the  sea 
ascend  on  high  in  vapor  in  order  to  come  down 
again  as  rain.  Ver.  6,  therefore  is  not  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  an  allusion  to  the  Delnge,  but  rather  as 
a  marine  inundation,  such  as  often  occurs  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  an  earthquake;  e.  g.t  the  tidal  wave 
in  Chili  in  1868. 

3.  Vers.  7-10.  Are  ye  not,  etc.  Degenerate 
Israel  should  not  rely  upon  their  election ;  they 
are  to  be  carried  away.  Still  God  in  bis  grace  wiil 
not  destroy  them  wholly,  bnt  only  sift  them,  and 
even  the  carrying  away  is  to  serve  as  a  means  to 
this  end. 

Ver.  7.  This  is  the  sharpest  thing  that  can  be  said 
of  Israel,  namely,  to  liken  them  to  the  heathen. 
The  “  sons  ”  of  the  Cushites,  Ham's  posterity,  are 
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as  highly  esteemed  as  the  “  sons  ”  of  Israel.  And 
the  bringing  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt  avails  no  more 
than  the  bringing  of  the  Syrians  and  Philistines 
out  of  their  former  dwelling-places.  Caphtor,  prob¬ 
ably,  =  Crete,  from  which,  according  to  this  state¬ 
ment,  at  least  aportion  of  the  Philistines  emigrated. 
(Others  say  =  Kasluhim.)  In  chap.  i.  ver.  5,  it  was 
said  that  the  Syrians  should  be  carried  away  to 
Kir.  According  to  the  present  passage,  a  portion 
of  them  must  have  emigrated  from  that  place. 

After  thus  rejecting  Israel's  claim  for  impunity, 
Amos  proceeds  in  ver.  8  to  announce  the  punish¬ 
ment  once  more.  It  is  expressly  said  upon  Whom 
it  shall  fall,  namely,  the  sinful  kingdom,  which  can 
be  none  other  than  the  ten  tribes,  who  are  thus  suf¬ 
ficiently  indicated.  But  in  the  second  member  the 
threatening  is  mitigated  ;  there  still  remains  grace. 
The  distinction  between  Israel  and  the  heathen 
which  has  just  been  denied — denied  so  far  as  Is¬ 
rael  made  it  a  matter  of  boasting,  —  is  again  set 
up.  The  preference,  however,  is  a  matter  not  of 
merit  but  of  grace,  and  exists  only  because  God 
will  not  wholly  abandon  his  own  people.  House 
of  Jacob  is  not  =  kingdom  of  Judah,  denoting 
that  this  should  be  spared ;  for  then  it  would  not 
be  a  limitation  of  the  preceding  threatening  which 
was  aimed  at  Israel.  Literally  the  phrase  is  = 
stock  of  Israel ;  but  here,  according  to  the  proph¬ 
et's  aim,  it  means  simply  the  ten  tribes,  just  as 
these  have  been  styled  in  the  previous  chapters, 
“  Israel,”  “  House  of  Israel.”  The  prophet  does 
not  acknowledge  two  nations,  bnt  throughout  de¬ 
signedly  holds  in  view  the  one  people,  Israel,  of 
which  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes  is  only  the 
particularly  corrupt  portion  ;  this  house  of  Jacob, 
whose  punishment  is  here  in  question,  shall  go 
forth  from  their  own  land,  but  shall  not  be  entirely 
destroyed.  This  latter  statement  does  not  conflict 
with  the  carrying  out  of  what  is  stated  in  vers.  1-4. 
For  that  only  denies  that  any  one  can  of  himself 
escape  the  threatened  destruction. 

How  we  are  to  understand  ver.  8  is  set  forth  in 
▼er.  9  by  a  significant  figure.  By  its  dispersion  Is¬ 
rael  comes,  as  it  were,  into  a  sieve,  in  whicn  the  good 
corn  and  the  dust  and  dirt  are  tossed  up  together. 
Yet  this  is  only  in  order  to  make  a  more  speedy 
separation.  The  solid  good  grains  remain,  only 
the  trash  falls  to  the  ground.  So  with  Israel. 

By  the  sword  (ver.  10),  shall  all  the  sinners  of  my 
people  die,  —  but  only  these.  The  sinners  are  still 
marked  as  self-secure,  by  the  addition,  who  say, 
the  evil  will  not  overtake,  etc.  To  the  thought 
expressed  in  ver.  10  we  must  assign  a  more  general 
scope,  standing  as  it  does  at  the  close  of  the  book, 
as  including  in  the  wide  sweep  of  the  judgment  a 
reference  to  Judah.  For  it  must  be  supposed  that 
the  prophet  sees  in  the  same  judgment  which  de¬ 
stroys  Israel  the  execution  of  the  threatening  against 
Judah  in  chap.  ii.  ver.  5,  only  that  Judah  is  not  vis¬ 
ited  in  the  same  degree,  i. «.,  one  which  destroys  its 
national  existence.  The  stroke  penetrates  deeply 
and  destroys  the  sinners,  but  at  the  same  time  puri¬ 
fies,  and  thus  paves  the  way  immediately  for  Judah, 
and  so  for  Israel  in  general,  so  far  as  it  still  exists, 
to  a  new  prosperity  by  which  it  rises  again  into  a 
kingdom  as  powerful  and  happy  as  ever  before. 

4.  Vers.  11-15.  In  that  day  will  I,  etc.  In 
the  fact  that  the  destruction  is  not  to  be  absolutely 
total,  the  grace  of  God  shines  through  the  furious 
wrath  of  the  judgment.  But  the  grace  is  not  lim¬ 
ited  to  this  negation  ;  it  advances  to  the  positive 
declaration  that  God  will  magnify  Israel  by  estab¬ 
lishing  a  new  condition  of  prosperity.  This  exer¬ 
cise  of  grace  —  so  the  connection  of  the  thought 


proves  —  is  not  something  adventitious,  but  is  di¬ 
rectly  mediated  through  the  action  of  the  judgment. 
This  judgment,  just  because  it  is  so  radical  in  its 
extirpation  of  all  sinners  among  God's  people,  op¬ 
erates,  as  before  remarked,  in  a  purifying  direction, 
and  its  limitation  contains  the  condition  of  a  new 
position,  a  new  salvation,  the  possibility  of  a  rich 
bestowment  of  grace.  For  with  the  removal  of  sin¬ 
ners,  every  reason  for  the  divine  wrath  ceases,  and 
room  is  afforded  for  such  an  exhibition  of  grace  as 
will  restore  Israel  to  a  new  prosperity.  Very  nat¬ 
urally,  therefore,  the  question  is  no  longer  about 
the  restoration  of  “  the  kingdom  of  Israel,”  in  the 
narrow  sense  of  that  term,  for  this  in  its  separa¬ 
tion  from  Judah  represented  apostasy  from  Joho- 
vah,and  a  constitution  exactlv  opposed  to  the  true 
idea  of  a  people  of  God.  So,  the  divine  grace 
shows  itself  in  this,  that  after  the  destruction  of 
the  ungodly  elements,  first  and  chiefly  in  the  ten 
tribes,  But  also  in  Judah,  there  arises  a  single  but 
prosperous  and  powerful  kingdom  of  Israel  under 
the  legitimate  monarchy,  which  attracts  to  itself 
all  the  elements  spared  and  refined  by  the  judg¬ 
ment,  including  those  which  belonged  to  the  exist¬ 
ing  ten  tribes.  The  discourse  certainly  turns  in 
ver.  11  to  Judah,  yet  not  as  a  separate  kingdom, 
but  only  in  so  far  as  it  furnishes  the  divinely  ap¬ 
pointed  basis  and  point  of  departure  for  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  entire  people.  More  than  that  Judah 
cannot  be,  since  it  is  not  only  outwardly  enfeebled 
and  proportionately  suffering!  but  also,  in  the  proph¬ 
et’s  view,  contains  many  sinful  elements  and  must 
expect  the  divine  chastisement,  through  which  it 
will  become  still  weaker  outwardly,  so  that  its  fu¬ 
ture  exaltation  is  due  only  to  the  grace  of  God, 
who  cannot  let  his  covenant  with  Israel  fall,  cannot 
ive  up  his  people.  This  enfeebled,  prostrate  con- 
ition  of  Israel  — t.  e.,  at  first  Judah,  but  also  Is¬ 
rael  because  Judah  alone  was  the  true  representa¬ 
tive  of  Israel  —  is  expressed  in  ver.  1 1  by  the  fallen 
hut  of  David  =  the  Davidic  monarchy,  and  this, 
in  a  condition  of  real  prostration.  This  is  set  forth 
by  calling  it  not  a  palace  but  a  “  hut,”  and  this  hut 
a  “  fallen  "  one ;  and  the  picture  is  made  still  more 
vivid  by  the  mention  of  breaches  and  of  ruins. 
Many  expositors  (among  them  Keil)  think  that  the 
phrase,  the  fallen  hut  of  David,  presupposes  the  act¬ 
ual  downfall  of  the  kingdom  of  Juaah,  —  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  execution  of  the  threatening  in 
the  whole  chapter  against  Israel  and  Judah.  But 
apart  from  what  was  said  on  this  view  in  the  com¬ 
ments  on  vers.  1,  the  phrase  itself  contradicts  it. 
For  in  the  downfall,  not  only  a  hut,  but  the  house 
in  general  was  prostrated.  The  term  “  hut  ”  has 
its  appropriate  meaning  only  when  we  think  of 
something  not  wholly  fallen  but  still  existing,  for 
the  manner  of  this  existence  is  then  pointed  out 
by  the  word  “  hut,”  and  is  still  further  character¬ 
ized  by  the  epithet  “  fallen,”  as  also  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  expressions,  “  breaches,”  “  ruins/'  The  res¬ 
toration  of  captives  spoken  of  here,  can  therefore 
be  no  proof  of  the  assumption  that  the  downfall  of 
Judah  and  the  Babylonish  exile  is  presupposed  in 
ver.  11.  For  while  a  carrying  away  is  certainly 
mentioned,  it  is  from  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  and 
the  return  is  included  in  this  promise,  although  in 
the  first  instance  it  refers  to  Judah;  since  the 
thought  is  that  along  with  the  renovation  of  Judah, 
as  the  one  genuine  kingdom  of  Israel,  there  is  bound 
up  the  return  of  all  the  Israelites  held  captive  in 
heathen  lands,  as  a  constituent  of  that  future  pros¬ 
perity.  But,  besides,  there  were,  independent  of 
the  exile  in  Babylon,  captives  out  of  tne  kingdom 
of  Judah,  who  had  been  dragged  away  by  the 
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heathen,  as  we  have  already  seen  in  Joel ;  and  the 
prophet  might  therefore  well  suppose  that  there 
would  be  more,  before  the  new  period  of  salvation. 
It  is  not  to  the  purpose  that  in  the  later  prophets 
the  promise  of  future  salvation  for  Israel,  including 
Judah,  presupposes  the  foreseen  destruction  of  the 
kingdom  of  Judah.  For  it  is  preposterous  from  this 
to  infer  that  all  had  the  same  general  view,  without 
regard  to  the  differences  of  time.  Surely  we  cannot 
without  ceremony  transfer  to  the  earlier  prophets 
what  belongs  well  enough  to  the  later.  —  Tnis  fallen 
hut  is  to  be  raised  up  again,  and  that  in  such  a  way 
that  the  breaches  shall  be  walled  up  and  the  pros¬ 
trate  ruins  restored.  This  then  is  a  building  of  the 
hut,  and  the  result  is  that  it  becomes  what  it  was 
in  ancient  times  =  in  the  days  of  David  himself. 
This  restoration  of  the  former  power  and  greatness 
is  then  expanded  in  ver.  13,  where  the  term  pos¬ 
sess  is  an  allusion  to  Balaam’s  prophecy,  “  And 
Edom  shall  be  a  possession,  Scir  also  shall  be  a 
possession."  The  acquisition  shall  be  easily  made, 
being  Jehovah’s  gift  to  his  people.  The  remnant 
of  Edom  =  what  has  not  already  been  subjugated 
Edom*  is 


mentioned,  because 


while  they  were  related  to  the  Israelites,  they  were 
of  all  nations  the  most  hostile  to  them.  To  receive 
possession  of  them  is  therefore  a  peculiar  token  of 
Israel’s  glory.  But  Israel  is  to  gain  more,  even  all 
the  nations  upon  whom  my  name  is  called. 
This  phrase  manifestly  refers  in  the  first  instance 
to  the  nations  who  by  David  were  brought  under 
the  sway  of  God’s  people  and  therefore  were  called 
by  Jehovah’s  name.  Still  the  question  recurs  why 
the  dependence  on  Israel  was  expressed  in  just  this 
peculiar  manner.  It  was  to  indicate  a  peculiar  re¬ 
lation  of  these  nations  to  Jehovah  which  was  the 


reason  of  their  subjugation.  This  indeed  existed 
under  David,  but  was  not  then  fully  realized.  What 
then  lay  in  intention  and  was  contemplated  in  their 
conquest,  actually  occurs  in  the  new.  and  better 
time  here  brought  into  view.  The  nations  shall  so 
come  under  Israel’s  rule  that  they  will  bear  the 
name  of  Israel’s  God,  and  be  called  his  people,  so 
that  a  conversion  of  the  heathen  —  not  of  all,  for 
the  prophecy  does  not  touch  that  point  —  but  of 
hcatnen  nations,  is  placed  in  prospect  or  at  least 
intimated.  (Upon  the  quotation  in  Acts  xv.  16, 
and  also  the  meaning  of  the  promise  in  vers.  11, 
12,  see  Doctrinal  and  Moral.)  But  to  the  future 
prosperity  of  Israel  belongs  not  only  national 
power  and  greatness,  but  also  a  rich  blessing  upon 
the  land  and  thus  npon  the  people  (ver.  13),  in  ful¬ 
fillment  of  the  promise  in  Levit.  xxvi.  5.  What  is 
there  said  of  the  action  — the  threshing  shall  reach 
unto  the  vintage,  —  is  here  transferred  to  the  person 
who  performs  it.  The  ploughman  reaches  to 
the  reaper,  *.  the  ploughing  will  still  continue 
in  one  place,  although  the  reaping  has  begun  in 
another,  which  Jiowever  does  not  mean  that  the 
crop  will  grow  and  mature  so  quickly,  but  that  so 
ranch  is  there  to  plough  that  it  lasts  to  the  harvest. 
This,  at  all  events,  is  the  meaning  of  the  next 
clause,  —  The  treader  of  grapes  (will  reach)  to 
the  sower  of  seed  =  the  vintage  will  last  to  the 
sowing  time,  so  abundant  is  it.  The  mountains 
drop  new  wine,  etc.  Of.  Joel  iii.  1 8.  There  the 
hills  are  said  to  flow  with  milk,  here  the  expression 
is  stronger,  —  the  hills  melt,  as  it  were,  dissolve 
themselves  in  pure  streams  of  milk,  new  wine, 


honey. 

Ver.  14.  I  bring  back  the  captives,  etc.  This 
is  another  essential  feature  in  the  picture  of  Israel’s 
future.  For  when  the  period  of  judgment  has 
once  elapsed,  and  God  in  his  grace  brings  his  people 


to  a  new  prosperity,  its  members  cannot  longer 
continue  under  the  power  of  the  heathen,  for  that 
would  be  an  evidence  that  the  state  of  punishment 
still  continued.  As  to  “  the  captives  *’  thus  re¬ 
stored,  see  above  on  ver.  11.  The  phrase,  they 
build  the  waste  cities,  etc.,  clearly  depicts  the  re¬ 
viving  activity  of  those  who  have  been  restored 
from  exile  to  their  desolated  land,  and  the  words 
in  ver.  15,  they  shall  no  more  be  torn  up,  etc., 
distinctly  express  the  final  abolitioh  of  an  exile. 
As  God's  direct  judgments,  drought,  and  barren¬ 
ness,  are  to  cease,  so  also  shall  the  indirect,  name¬ 
ly,  desolation  by  a  foe.  Therefore  they  shall  not 
merely  build  cities  but  inhabit  them;  not  only 
plant  vineyards,  but  also  drink  the  wine  (the  direct 
reverse  of  chap.  v.  ver.  11) ;  not  only  lay  out  gar¬ 
dens,  but  eat  tneir  fruit !  And  (ver.  15)  especially 
shall  the  restored  exiles  never  again  be  carried 
away  by  enemies.  This,  in  immediate  connection 
with  what  has  jus:  been  said  of  the  plantings  which 
Israel  is  to  make,  is  represented  under  the  figure 
of  a  planting  which  shall  never  be  torn  up ;  at  the 
same  time  with  a  reference  to  the  firm  “  planting  ” 
formerly  made  by  means  of  David,  in  2  Sam.  vii. 
10.  The  higher  fulfillment  of  this  will  occur  only 
when  David’s  fallen  hut  is  again  raised  up. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  MORAL. 


1.  The  prophet  paints  in  a  frightful  manner  the 
vast  power  of  the  divine  judgments  and  man’s 
helplessness  before  them.  God’s  omnipresence  and 
omnipotence  subserve  his  wrath  ;  hence  its  energy. 
Nowhere  can  man  escape  Him  ;  by  no  means  can 
he  protect  himself;  all  places  are  accessible  to  God ; 
all  powers  stand  subject  to  his  will.  The  judgment 
here  primarily  intended  is  one  that  is  executed  by 
a  conquering  foe.  Now  whence  comes  the  crushing 
weight  of  so  many  conquerors,  whom  nothing  can 
resist,  before  whom  all  means  prove  impotent  ?  We 
do  not  understand  how  it  is  possible.  Here  we  have 
the  answer,  here  where  we,  as  it  were,  glance  behind 
the  scenes.  The  conqueror  is  only  the  instrument 
of  God’s  wrath  ;  but  this  is  so  mighty,  so  irresist¬ 
ible,  that  it  is  no  wonder  that  nothing  can  withstand 
the  victorious  foe,  that  every  resource  fails,  even 
though  it  may  have  a  hundred  times  in  other  cases 
brought  relief  and  defense.  If  the  Lord  will  not, 
all  is  of  no  avail. 

2.  Bnt  when  the  judgment  is  one  thus  executed 
by  a  foreign  conqueror,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
the  description,  as  indeed  often  in  the  former  chap¬ 
ters,  so  especially  here,  transcends  what  usually 
occurs  in  case  of  a  hostile  invasion  and  conqnest. 
It  has,  so  to  speak,  an  eschatological  coloring.  The 
threatened  punishment  is  a  total,  final,  decisive  de¬ 
struction  of  sinners.  The  prophet  knows  of  none 
that  goes  beyond  it  The  only  counterpart  to  it  is 
a  glorious  act  of  grace.  As  surely  as  the  latter  is 
something  definite  and  conclusive,  so  is  the  former. 
If  we  inquire  as  to  the  fulfillment  of  this  threaten¬ 
ing,  confessedly  one  such  took  place  for  Israel  in 
the  overthrow  of  the  kingdom.  But  a  complete 
and  exact  fulfillment  is  not  to  be  found  in  that 
event ;  an  unprejudiced  comparison  shows  that  the 
prophecy  transcends  the  experience.  This  fact  does 
not  show  that  the  threatening  is  nnfonnded,  bat 
that  it  has  an  eschatological  character.  The  proph¬ 
et,  indeed,  sees  the  last  decisive  judgment  arise,  the 
day  of  the  Lord  (although  there  is  no  express  ref¬ 
erence  to  that  here),  but  still  the  judgment  which 
came  historically  upon  the  ten  tribes  was  not  this 
last  decisive  one.  What  he  threatens  against  Is* 
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reel  was,  we  venture  to  say,  farther  fulfilled  in  the 
last  judgment  upon  Israel,  when  Jerusalem  was 
destroyed  by  the  Romans  ;  but  this  still  awaits  its 
complete  fulfillment  in  the  last  judgment  at  the 
Parousia  upon  the  entire  body  of  the  apostate  mem¬ 
bers  of  God’s  people,  of  whom  Israel  was  a  type. 
In  this  judgment  the  punitive  righteousness  of  God 
will  be  fully  revealed  in  its  frightful  universal! tv. 
The  threatenings,  as  well  as  the  promises  of  proph¬ 
ecy,  find  their  complete  fulfillment  first  in  the  New 
Testament,  yet  not  in  the  literal  Israel,  but  in  the 
people  of  God  represented  by  Israel  in  so  far  as  it 
is  apostate.  It  is  not  unimportant  to  make  this 
clear,  in  order  to  show  the  incorrectness  of  the  pop¬ 
ular  argument,  that  because  all  the  threatenings 
have  been  fulfilled  in  the  literal  Israel,  therefore  the 
promises  must  be  so  likewise ;  that  the  latter  are 
to  be  taken  just  as  strictly  as  the  former,  and  hence 
the  fulfillment  of  such  of  them  as  have  not  yet 
come  to  pass,  is  to  be  expected  in  Israel  after  the 
flesh. 

3.  But  the  divine  judgment  is  not  a  work  of  ab¬ 
solute  annihilation  but  of  sifting,  to  separate  the 
wheat  from  the  chaff.  Herein  is  revealed  the  cs 
chatological  character  of  these  judgments,  in  that 
they  are  so  strictly  just ;  but  since  the  separation 
of  the  wheat  and  the  chaff  is  only  relative,  the 
sparing  of  those  who  are  spared  must  be  deemed 
an  act  of  grace,  and  so  much  the  more,  since  the 
sparing  does  not  stand  alone  and  simple,  but  the 
judgment  upon  the  ungodly  is  itself  a  purifying 
work  for  u  the  righteous,”  and  cannot  remain  with¬ 
out  a  wholesome  influence  upon  them ;  while  on 
the  other  hand  it  is  for  them  a  deliverance,  the 
dawn  of  a  new  prosperity  which  is  possible  only 
after  the  consummated  excision  of  the  destructive 
elements  which  provoke  the  wrath  of  God.  What 
Amos  calls  “  the  little  grain  ”  in  the  sieve  is  sub¬ 
stantially  that  which  afterwards  appears  as  the 
“remnant  of  Jacob.”  But  still  the  question  with 
Amos  was  not  about  a  still  surviving  remnant  of 
the  people  in  general  when  he  now  sees  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Israel  fall,  nor  was  it  whether  the  whole 
people  of  God  should  or  could  go  down  or  not. 
Hence  the  term  “  remnant  ”  would  ill  apply  to  those 
whom  he  sees  to  be  spared. 

4.  Israel’s  provocation  of  the  divine  wrath  in 
general  lay  in  the  ungodly  course  it  took  at  the 
founding  of  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes  and  ever 
afterwards  persevered  in.  After  the  destruction  of 
this  kingdom,  and  after  the  judgment  which  is  to 
fail  upon  Judah,  although  this  kingdom  is  not  to 
be  destroyed,  there  no  longer  remains  any  hin¬ 
drance  to  the  blooming  of  a  new  prosperity  for  Is¬ 
rael  as  a  whole.  Therefore  the  prophet,  since  it 
was  his  commission  to  announce  the  judgment  of 
God  upon  all  the  ungodly,  but  especially  upon  the 
ungodly  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes,  concludes,  after 
this  commission  has  been  fulfilled,  with  a  promise 
for  Israel  as  the  people  of  God.  Under  tne  only 
legitimate  monarchy,  the  house  of  David,  it  is  by 
God's  blessing  raised  out  of  its  humiliation ;  Its 
power  and  greatness  are  restored  as  they  were  in 
David’s  time  ;  the  kingdom  spreads  out  over  the 
heathen  ;  the  land  rejoices  in  the  richest  blessings ; 
all  captive  exiles  return,  —  never  again  to  be  carried 
away ;  and  the  kingdom  has  the  prospect  of  being 
established  forever.  It  is  very  perverse  to  ask  if  an 
internal  renovation  is  not  also  expressed  in  this 
exaltation.  What  is  said  in  ver.  1 1 ,  etc.,  concern¬ 
ing  deliverance  and  restoration,  refers  only  to  the 
outward  prosperity  of  Israel,  not  to  its  internal 
character;  but  certainly  an  inward  renewing  is 
presupposed,  for  the  destruction  of  all  sinners  is. 


as  ver.  10  shows,  the  only  way  to  the  promised 
outward  restitution,  its  conditio  sine  aua  w» %.  Sub¬ 
jectively  it  is  its  ground  and  root,  wnile  objectively 
all  results  from  the  grace  of  God,  who  has  intended 
prosperity  and  salvation  for  Israel  as  his  people, 
and  who  therefore  in  all  his  judgments  upon  Israel 
aims  at  last  at  a  new  and  so  much  the  higher  bless¬ 
ing,  and  the  establishment  of  a  complete  state  of 
prosperity.  The  flourishing  Israel  therefore  is  nat¬ 
urally  to  be  considered  as  a  people  serving  God 
and  converted  to  Him,  even  though  nothing  has 
been  expressly  said  on  the  point.  Or  they  Are  con¬ 
sidered  as  his  members,  consisting  partly  of  those 
who  remained  faithful,  partly  of  suen  as  nave  been 
converted.  The  emphasis  with  which  an  annihilat¬ 
ing  judgment  is  beforehand  pronounced  upon  un¬ 
godliness,  leaves  room  for  no  other  view.  Such 
a  divine  blessing  as  is  here  promised,  and  especially 
its  permanence,  presupposes  a  godly  life.  Although 
Amos  says  nothing  of  a  personal*  Messiah,  yet  in 
the  wide  sense  we  must  call  this  prophecy  Messi¬ 
anic,  in  substance  if  not  in  form,  in  so  far  as  the 
Messiah  of  the  later  prophets  is  He  who  introduces 
the  consummation  of  the  people  of  God,  and  the 
great  time  of  its  happiness,  and  it  is  just  this  final 
completeness  and  gtory  which  is  here  promised. 

5.  As  to  the  fulfillment  of  the  propnecy,  it  must 
be  said,  just  as  in  the  case  of  Joel,  that  this  has  not 
taken  place  exactly  according  to  the  letter,  for  that 
represents  the  new  greatness  and  never-ending  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  and  Israel  as  coin¬ 
cident  with  the  judgment  upon  the  ten  tribes.  But 
although  this  latter  event  was  followed  by  happier 
times  for  Judah,  still  this  was  not  what  is  prom¬ 
ised  here,  but  in  place  of  a  flourishing  exaltation  of 
the  Davidic  line  there  followed  its  complete  pros¬ 
tration  along  with  the  overthrow  of  the  kingdom. 
But  this,  as  we  said  above,  the  prophet  does  not 
take  into  the  account.  For  this  reason,  the  fair 
prospect  of  Israel’s  future  glory  has  maintained  and 
still  maintains  its  truth  and  validity,  as  it  is  not  a 
product  of  human  wish  and  hope,  but  flows  from 
a  revelation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  rests  upon  a 
view  furnished  by  that  Spirit.  Nor  do  we  deceive 
ourselves  when  we  assume  that  the  later  prophets, 
who  also  foresaw  and  an  nonneed  the  downfall  of 
Judah,  found  a  basis  for  their  promises  in  the 
promise  of  Joel  and  also  in  that  of  Amos  which 
is  sp  closely  connected  with  it.  For  if  such  a  no¬ 
ble  future  was  predicted,  the  downfall  of  the  king* 
dora  could  not  be  final,  rather,  not  only  would  a 
remnant  be  saved,  but  there  would  be  a  lifting  up 
out  of  this  deep  fall,  a  restitution  after  the  over¬ 
throw.  Israel,  as  the  people  of  God  by  virtue  of 
God’s  covenant  with  them,  may  and  indeed  must 
suffer  his  judgments  in  case  of  apostasy,  but  so  far 
from  perishing  by  these,  rather  attains  a  condition 
of  greatness  and  power,  an  enduring  prosperity ; 
this  is  the  truth  forever  established  and  fortified  by 
our  promise.  A  certain  fulfillment  was  no  doubt 
experienced  in  the  restoration  accomplished  by  the 
Jews  who  returned  from  exile.  But  tnis  was  by  no 
means  “  the  Messianic  salvation,”  the  consumma¬ 
tion  of  God’s  kingdom  in  Israel.  Nor  can  a  literal 
fulfillment  of  Amos’s  prophesy  be  sought  herein, 
because  our  prophet  does  not  take  into  account  the 
facts  which  gave  occasion  for  that  return,  namely, 
the  overthrow  of  the  kingdom  and  the  exile.  Tne 
Messiah  came  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ.  Did 
then  the  promised  great  salvation  come  ?  Did  He 
fulfill  our  promise  ?  Not  according  to  the  letter, 
since  by  no  means  did  a  time  of  new  grandeur 
break  in  upon  Israel  after  the  flesh ;  but  in  place 
of  expecting  any  snch  thing  in  the  future  and  seek 
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ing  there  the  fulfillment  of  the  promise,  we  rather 
affirm  that  it  has  already  begun  with  Christ’s  com¬ 
ing.  For  as,  according  to  a  principle  before  laid 
down,  we  have  the  true  complement  of  the  Old 
Testament  in  the  New,  60  we  see  in  Christ’s  salva¬ 
tion  the  fulfillment  of  the  promise  of  a  time  of 
glory  for  Israel,  since  Israel  (with  Canaan)  was 
only  a  type  of  the  true  people  of  God.  What 
therefore  was  promised  to  Israel  passes  over  by 
virtue  of  the  new  covenant  to  all  who  belong  to 
Israel  through  faith  in  Christ  and  form  the  people 
of  God.  And  we  are  not  at  all  to  expect  a  literal 
fulfillment  of  these  engagements  to  a  national  Is¬ 
rael,  and  in  the  shape  of  temporal  blessings  on  the 
stand-point  of  the  Old  Testament.  For,  if  we  did, 
it  would  follow  that  there  must  be  a  literal  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  “  remnant  of  Edom.”  But  the  boldest 
realist  will  hardly  conclude  that  in  the  future  Edom 
w  ill  again  exist  alongside  of  Israel.  We  may  here 
appropriate  in  substance  the  observations  of  Keil, 
who  says  that  “  the  raising  up  of  David’s  fallen 
hut  commenced  with  the  coming  of  Christ  and  the 
founding  of  the  Christian  Church  by  the  Apostles 
—  (as  to  which  we  refer,  e.  g.t  only  to  Luke  i.  32, 
33,  where  Jesus  is  represented  as  the  restorer  of 
David’s  throne,  and  one  whose  kingdom  shall  have 
no  end),  —  and  the  possession  of  Edom  and  of  all 
the  other  nations  upon  whom  the  Lord  reveals  his 
name,  took  its  rise  in  the  reception  of  the  Gentiles 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  set  up  by  Christ  .  . 
The  land  which  will  flow  with  streams  of  divine 
blessing  is  not  Palestine,  but  the  domain  of  the 
Christian  Church,  or  the  earth,  so  far  as  it  has  re¬ 
ceived  the  blessings  of  Christianity.  The  people 
which  cultivate  this  land  is  the  Christian  Cnurch, 
so  far  as  it  stands  in  living  faith  and  produces  the 
fruits  of  the  Holy  Spirit”  And  —  we  may  add  — 
so  far  as  the  Jews  are  converted  to  Christ  and  in¬ 
corporated  into  the  Christian  community,  there  is 
“a  bringing  back  of  the  captives.”  Still  this 
“  bringing  back  ”  is  not  limited  to  Israel  after  the 
flesh.  Its  fulfillment  is  to  be  sought  more  gener¬ 
ally  in  the  freedom  which  Christ  has  brought,  in 
consequence  of  which  believers  in  Him  are  no 
longer  prisoners  under  the  control  of  an  alien 
power.  They  possess  “  the  glorious  liberty  of  the 
children  of  Gkxi,”  through  their  enjoyment  of  com¬ 
munion  with  God,  — incomplete,  indeed,  in  the  first 
instance,  just  as  the  return  from  exile  is  not  com¬ 
plete.  But  it  will  be  through  Christ.  He  will  one 
day  conduct  all  the  (genuine)  members  of  God’s 
people  out  of  exile  and  bondage  into  the  heavenly 
Canaan,  and  no  one  shall  ever  again  drive  them 
out.  But  certainly  this  promise  tor  the  people  of 
God  first  began  to  be  fulfilled  at  the  appearing  of 
the  Messiah  and  in  the  domain  of  the  Christian 
Church.  Its  complete  fulfillment  is  to  be  expectod 
at  the  parousia  of  Christ ;  and  then  the  spiritual 
blessing,  the  spiritual  power  and  greatness,  the 
spiritual  freedom  which  the  people  of  God  now  en¬ 
joy,  will  obtain  a  corresponding,  outward  sensible 
manifestation.  Inward  prosperity  will  not  lack 
that  which  is  outward,  yet  in  a  higher  sense  than 
the  Old  Covenant  understood  it,  since  the  distinc¬ 
tion  between  the  outward  and  the  inward  will  in 
the  main  be  done  away.  The  hope  of  this  final 
glory  of  the  people  of  God  has  a  right  to  nourish 
itself  constantly  from  the  prophecies  which  give 
such  bright  pictures  of  the  future  glory  of  Israel. 
So  far  these  prophecies  preserve  constantly  their 
significance  for  the  religious  life.  By  their  confi¬ 
dent  and  assured  tone  they  greatly  oppose  and  un¬ 
dermine  the  doubts  awakened  by  the  day  of  small 
things  in  which  we  live. 


6.  The  opinion  that  our  promise  is  fulfilled  in 
Christ  is  confirmed  in  the  New  Testament  (Acts 
xii.  15)  by  the  Apostle  James.  He  sees  a  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  the  words  of  Amos  (ver.  12)  concerning 
the  relation  of  the  nations  —  the  heathen,  to  the 
restored  Israel,  in  Peter’s  statement  of  the  effects 
of  faith  in  Christ  among  the  heathen,  since  these 
without  being  circumcised  had  received  the  Holy 
Spirit  He  thus  probably  understands  the  phrase, 
“  upon  whom  my  name  is  called,”  in  a  pregnant 
sense  =  upon  whom  God  has  testified  Himself  as 
God,  therefore  as  a  promise  of  an  inward  relation 
of  God  to  the  heathen,  but  at  bottom  a  promise  of 
the  bestowment  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  them. 
Therefore  he  regards  the  advices  of  Peter  as  a  ful¬ 
fillment  of  the  prophetic  utterance.  This  explana¬ 
tion  does  not  conform  to  the  original  sense  of  the 
prophet’s  words  (see  above  in  Critical  and  Exeget- 
lcal),  just  as  the  words  immediately  preceding  are 

S’ven  by  James  in  a  form  quite  different  from  the 
ebrew.  For  us  the  only  important  point  is  that 
James  considers  the  fulfillment  of  this  promise  as 
beginning  with  Christ.  But  we  may  draw  a  far¬ 
ther  conclusion.  If  James  sees  this  statement  of 
Amos  concerning  the  heathen  and  their  relation  to 
Israel  fulfilled  in  the  appearance  of  Christ,  in  so 
far  as  that  caused  the  reception  of  the  Spirit  by 
believers  in  Him,  then  certainly  he  regards  the 
promise  of  the  restoration  of  David’s  fallen  hut  as 
fulfilled  in  Christ  Although  the  promise,  literally 
understood,  treats  of  an  outward  restoration,  a  re¬ 
turn  of  outward  greatness  to  Israel  as  a  kingdom, 

Jet  the  tenor  of  the  discourse  is  wholly  different ; 

ames  therefore,  since  he  saw  its  fulfillment  then 
occurring,  could  not  possibly  have  cherished  any 
dreams  of  an  outward  glorification  of  the  kingdom 
of  Israel  to  be  expected  in  the  future  on  the  ground 
of  the  prophetic  utterances.  The  only  correct 
view  is,  that  to  him  the  people  of  God  appeared  in 
the  closest  union  with  tne  national  Israel,  and  he 
saw  Christ  and  his  salvation  as  obtained  in  the 
first  instance  for  the  latter.  The  national  Israel 
to  him  always  stood  in  the  foreground.  But  he 
saw  the  promises  to  the  nation  fulfilled  in  the 
spiritual  fclcssings  which  proceeded  from  Christ. 
But  it  was  inconsistent  to  take  the  prophet’s  prom¬ 
ises  literally  in  respect  to  “  Israel/’  t.  e.,  to  claim 
them  for  the  national  Israel,  and  yet  not  to  take 
them  literally  in  respect  to  their  meaning,  not  to 
understand  them  as  holding  out  an  earthly  great¬ 
ness,  a  national  blessing ;  and  hence  both  Peter 
and  Paul  went  far  beyond  this  view.  But  it  is  re¬ 
markable  that  James,  who  was  so  pronounced  a 
representative  of  the  Judaistic  tendency,  should 
regard  such  a  promise  as  we  have  in  Amos,  as  ful¬ 
filled,  so  far  as  regards  its  meaning,  in  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  Christ  and  the  spiritual  blessings  thence 
resulting,  without  even  once  referring  it  to  the  sec¬ 
ond  coming  of  the  Saviour.  Even  he  therefore  is 
a  patron  of  the  so-called  spiritual  interpretation 
of  the  prophecies ;  and  if  the  theological  explana¬ 
tion  here  finds  itself  in  agreement  with  a  disciple 
of  the  Lord,  and  him  a  man  of  strong  Jewish-Chris- 
tian  feeling,  that  is  a  proof  that  it  is  on  the  right 
track,  and  has  so  much  the  more  reason  for  dis¬ 
owning  the  doctrine  of  a  future  glorification  of  the 
national  Israel  as  guaranteed  by  the  prophets. 

7.  In  relation  to  the  promises  of  prophecy,  we 
may  make  the  same  remark  as  before  in  relation 
to  prophetical  threatenings  in  chap,  vii.,  sec.  6,  of 
Doctrinal  and  Moral.  As  the  prophet  is  not  the 
mere  instrument  of  revelation  without  will  of  his 
own,  we  most,  while  fully  acknowledging  the  objec¬ 
tive  ground  of  these  promises,  at  the  same  time 
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regard  them  as  evidences  of  the  prophet's  own 
strength  of  faith.  While  he  at  first  on  account  of 
t he  prevailing  sinfulness  sees  only  punishment  and 
downfall,  a  speedy  outbreak  of  divine  wrath,  yet  at 
,  the  same  time  he  holds  firm  as  a  rock  tfye  hope  that 
the  grace  of  God  will  return  and  a  new  salvation 
begin  for  the  people  of  God.  The  divine  promises 
made  to  Israel  as  the  people  of  God  are  an  anchor 
of  his  faith  and  a  light  to  illumine  the  gloomy  fu¬ 
ture  before  him,  so  that  the  final  aim  of  the  pro¬ 
cedure  remains  to  him  immovably  noble.  If  it  is 
the  old  promises  upon  which  his  faith  rests,  these 
are  reanimated  and  freshly  confirmed  by  the  new 
revelations  he  receives.  But  this  occurs  only  when 
they  are  firmly  believed,  and  therefore  the  utter¬ 
ance  of  them  is  an  evidence  of  strength  of  faith. 


HOMILBTIOAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Ver.  1.  Smite  the  top ,  etc.  The  judgments  of | 
God  when  they  begin  are  like  mighty  blows,  which 
make  evervthing  tremble,  if  they  do  not  altogether 
dash  to  pieces.  Apostasy  from  God  (idolatry)  is 
that  which  decides  the  case,  and  at  last  makes  the 
divine  judgments  break  forth. 

Vers.  2,  3.  That  which  is  our  greatest  confi¬ 
dence  when  God  is  on  our  side,  namely,  that  He  is 
everywhere  present,  is  our  terror  when  He  is  against 
ns.  [The  prophet  has  not  employed  a  superfluous 
heap  of  words.  Every  syllable  is  important,  even 
though  at  first  it  may  seem  otherwise.  The  Holy 
Spirit  designs  to  shake  off  our  self-flatteries  and 
rouse  our  innate  torpor,  that  we  may  not  think  of  j 
God  as  of  ourselves,  but  know  that  his  power  ex¬ 
tends  to  all  hiding-places.  —  Calvin. 

Ver.  4.  And  I  get  mine  eye,  etc.  The  eye  of  God 
upon  us  is  our  whole  hope  and  stay  and  life.  It  is 
on  the  confessor  in  prison,  the  martyr  on  the  rack, 
the  poor  in  their  sufferings,  the  mourner  in  the 
chamber  of  death,  for  good.  What  if  that  eye,  the 
source  of  all  good,  rests  on  his  creature  only  for 
evil  ?  —  Pusey.] 

Vers.  5,  6.  God's  omniscience  and  omnipres¬ 
ence  gain  their  whole  significance  from  his  omnip¬ 
otence.  But  He  is  as  certainly  almrghty  as  He  is 
allwise  and  everywhere  present.  He  commands 
the  earth  when  and  as  He  will,  and  it  must  .obey 
Him.  If  He  only  touch  it,  it  trembles.  But  no 
wonder  that  the  earth  obeys  Him,  for  it  is  He  who 
rules  also  the  heaven.  [This  is  the  hope  of  his 
servants,  the  hopelessness  of  his  enemies.  —  Pu- 

^er.  7.  Are  ye  not  as  the  sons  of  the  Cushites ,  etc. 
Woe  to  him  who  considers  what  God  through 
grace  has  made  of  him,  as  nis  own  merit,  and 
therefore  boasts !  God  will  be  ashamed  of  him, 
and  humble  him  under  those  over  whom  he  exalts 
himself. 

Ver.  8.  The  eyes  of  the  Lord,  etc.  Nothing  es¬ 
capes  the  eyes  of  God ;  even  though  the  contrary 
may  often  seem  to  be  the  case,  yet  in  the  end  it  is 
proven  that  He  has  seen  all,  and  in  his  own  time 
administers  chastisement.  Whole  kingdoms  as 
well  as  individuals  are  objects  of  God’s  attention 
for  joy  or  for  sorrow.  Why  does  many  a  kingdom 
meet  a  frightful  end  1  The  eyes  of  the  Lord  were 
upon  it  and  npon^  its  sins,  and  though  Tnen  were 
not  conscious  of  it,  finally  the  fact  became  mani¬ 
fest. 

Vers.  8,  9.  I  will  not  utterly  destroy,  etc.  That 
we  do  not  utterly  perish  is  due  only  to  the  good¬ 
ness  of  God,  which  has  no  end.  who  has  reason 
to  fear  the  divine  judgments  ?  Not  those  who  are 


like  wheat,  but  those  who  resemble  chaff.  Hence 
the  grave  question  to  each  one ;  whom  do  you 
resemble  ?  Although  it  often  seems  as  if  even  the 
wheat  fell  to  the  ground,  yet  in  the  end  it  is  shown 
to  be  otherwise.  Much  seems  to  be  wheat,  and  is 
not.  In  the  sifting  power  of  God’s  judgments  lies 
their  chief  significance. 

Ver.  10.  Who  say ,  The  evil  shall  not ,  etc.  [In 
both  destructions  of  Jerusalem,  the  people  perished 
the  more  miserably  being  buoyed  up  l>y  the  false 
confidence  that  they  should  not  perish.  So  too  now, 
none  are  so  likely  to  perish  forever  as  they  who  say, 
The  evil  shall  not  overtake  us.  “  I  will  repent 
hereafter.”  “  There  is  time  enough  yet.”  “  God 
will  forgive  the  errors  of  youth,  the  heat  of  pas¬ 
sion.”  '*  God  is  merciful.”  Thus  Satan  deludes 
thousands  upon  thousands  to  their* destruction.  — 
Pusey. 

Ver.  11.  As  the  prophet  here  declares  that  a  re¬ 
deemer  would  come  ana  renew  the  whole  statfe  of 
the  kingdom,  we  see  that  the  faith  of  the  fathers 
was  ever  fixed  on  Christ ;  for  in  the  whole  world 
it  is  He  alone  who  has  reconciled  us  to  God.  Nor 
could  the  fallen  Church  have  been  restored  other¬ 
wise  than  under  one  head.  If  then  at  this  day  we 
desire  to  raise  up  our  minds  to  God,  Christ  must 
immediately  become  a  mediator  between  us;  for 
when  He  is  taken  away,  despair  will  overwhelm 
us.  Our  confidence  will  come  to  nothingunless  it 
be  founded  on  Christ  alone.  —  Calvin.  The  fallen 
hut.  Strange  comment  on  human  greatness,  that 
the  royal  line  was  not  to  be  employed  in  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  the  world  until  it  was  fallen  1  The  royal 
palace  had  to  become  the  hut  of  Nazareth,  ere  the 
Redeemer  of  the  world  could  be  born,  whose  glory 
and  kingdom  were  not  of  this  world,  who  came  to 
take  from  us  nothing  but  our  nature  that  He  might 
sanctify  it,  our  misery  that  He  might  bear  it  for  us. 
Yet  flesh  and  blood  could  not  foresee  it  ere  it  came, 
as  flesh  and  blood  could  not  believe  it  when  He 
came.  —  Pusey. 

Ver.  12.  Trust  they  may  possess,  etc.  No  gifts  of 
God  end  in  the  immediate  object  of  his  bounty  and 
love.  Israel  was  restored  in  order  that  they,  the 
first  objects  of  God’s  mercies,  mi^ht  win  others  to 
God,  not  Edom  only,  but  all  nations  upon  whom 
his  name  is  called.  —  Pusey. 

Ver.  13.  The  mountains  and  hills  of  Judaea, 
with  their  terraced  sides  clad  with  the  vine,  were  a 
natural  symbol  of  fruitfulness  to  the  Jews ;  but 
they  themselves  could  not  think  that  natural  fruit¬ 
fulness  was  meant  under  this  imagey.  It  would 
|  have  been  a  hyperbole  as  to  things  of  nature,  but 
what  in  natural  things  is  a  hyperbole,  is  but  a  faint 
shadow  of  the  jovs  and  delights  and  glad  fruitful¬ 
ness  of  grace.  —  td. 

Ver.  14.  And  they  build  cities,  etc.  This  needs 
no  exposition,  since  throughout  the  world,  amid 
the  desert  of  Heathendom,  which  was  before  de¬ 
serted  by  God,  churches  of  Christ  have  arisen 
which  for  firmness  of  faith  may  be  called  cities ,  and 
for  gladness  of  hope,  vineyards,  and  for  sweetness 
of  charity,  gardens ;  wherein  they  dwell  who  have 
boilded  them  through  the  Word,  whence  they 
drink  the  wine  of  gladness  who  formed  them  by 
precepts,  whence  they  eat  fruits  who  advanced 
them  by  counsels.  —  Rupertus. 

Ver.  15.  It  is  a  promise  of  perpetuity  like  that 
of  our  Lord,  Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  etc.  As 
Jerome  says,  the  Church  may  he  shaken  by  perse¬ 
cutions,  she  cannot  be  uprooted ;  she  may  be 
tempted,  she  cannot  be  overcome.  For  the  Lord 
God  Almighty  hath  promised  that  He  will  do  it, 
whose  promise  is  the  law  to  nature.  —  Pusey.] 
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Often  in  our  time  the  Church  of  Christ  seems  like 
to  David’s  fallen  hut,  but  only  when  we  look  at  its 
outward  condition  and  the  many  who  shun  it ;  so 
far  as  regards  the  power  which  goes  out  from 
Christ  and  the  blessing  which  He  procures,  it  is 
not  a  fallen  but  a  restored  hut.  For  his  blessings 
are  not  small.  Happy  are  all  who  believe  in  Him.  I 


But  a  day  is  coming  when  the  Church  shall  triumph 
in  the  face  of  the  world,  and  stand  forth  great  and 
noble  outwardly  as  well  as  inwardly. 

«  Amen,  Lord,  all  thy  Word  Is  true ! 

Amen,  Lord,  come,  oomplete  It  ail ** 
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OBADTAH, 


INTRODUCTION. 


Of  the  author  of  the  brief  prophecy  concerning  the  doom  of  Edom,  which  those  who  ar¬ 
ranged  the  Canon  have  inserted  between  Amos  and  Jonah,  we  really  know,  with  certainty, 
nothing  except  the  name.  This  is  read  by  the  Masorah  as  Obadiah  t.  «.,  Servant 

of  Jehovah,  a  proper  name  frequently  met  with,  and  which  was  borne  also  by  a  respectable 
Zebolonite  of  the  time  of  Saul  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  19),  a  major-domo  of  Ahab  (1  K.  xviii.  3),  a 
Levite  under  Josiah  (2  Chr.  xxxiv.  12),  and  several  heads  of  post-exilian  houses.  There  is, 
therefore,  no  ground  for  holding  it,  with  Augusti  and  Kiiper,  as  a  symbolic  pseudonym. 
That,  however;  the  pronunciation  of  the  name  offered  by  the  Masoretes  was  not  universal  in 
the  earliest  times,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  LXX.  give  for  it,  in  different  places,  not 
only  Obdias,  but  Abdias,  Audias,  etc.1  What  Jewish  traditions  report  concerning  the  man  bears 
the  stamp  of  conjecture,  or  of  fanciful  invention.  The  oldest  of  these  traditions  identifies 
him  with  the  chief  courtier  of  Ahab,  referred  to  above,  probably  because  he  is  mentioned  1  K. 
xviii.  3asa  very  pious  man,  but  in  so  doing  overlooks  the  fact  that  our  prophecy  grows  not 
out  of  the  circumstances  of  the  ten  tribes,  but  entirely  out  of  Jerusalem.  The  others  are 
still  more  capricious. 

#  To  determine  the  time  of  the  prophecy,  we  are  left,  therefore,  simply  to  its  contents ,  to  its 
relations  with  the  other  prophets,  and  to  the  historical  accounts  of  the  Old  Testament. 

The  situation  in  which  the  prophet  stands  is  shown  principally  in  ver.  10  ff.,  since  vers. 
1-9  contain  mere  prophecy  (a  in  that  day,”  ver.  8).  Jerusalem  is  distressed  by  a  hostile  inva¬ 
sion,  strangers  have  entered  into  her  gates  (ver.  11c),  have  plundered  and  ravaged,  so  that 
the  population  have  betaken  themselves  to  a  wild  flight  (ver.  14  b,  c),  have  carried  off 
many  treasures  (ver.  11  b),  and  divided  the  inhabitants  among  them  by  lot  (ver.  11  d),  to 
sell  them  as  slaves  to  distant  peoples  (ver.  20  c).  The  Edomites  have  not  only  exhibited 
an  unbrotherly  and  malignant  delight  in  these  transactions  (vers.  12;  10  a;  13  b),  but 
have  actively  taken  part  in  them  (ver.  1 1  e),  have  shared  in  the  invasion  of  the  city  (ver. 
13  a),  in  the  plundering  (ver.  13  c),  and  the  mad  revelry  which  followed  (ver.  16  a),  have 
lain  in  wait  for  the  fugitives  when  they  escaped  from  the  city,  and  slain  them  in  part,  in  part 
delivered  them  up  to  slavery  (ver.  14).  The  catastrophe  which  the  prophet  threatens  in 
vers.  1-9,  is  the  punishment  of  Edom  for  these  deeds  (ver.  10),  and  with  this  is  linked  the 
restitution  of  Israel  (vers.  17-21). 

•  From  this  description  it  is  obvious  that  the  circumstances  were  such  as  presented  them¬ 
selves  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  That  the  conduct  of  Edom  in 
relation  to  that  catastrophe  was  thoroughly  hostile,  and  closely  similar  to  what  is  here  de¬ 
picted  (ver.  1 1  ff),  is  proved  by  the  prophecies  occasioned  by  that  conduct  (Ezek.  xxxv. 
and  Is.  lxiiL).  We  might,  therefore,  regard  the  prophet  as  a  contemporary  of  this  event 
(Aben  Ezra,  Luther,  Calovius,  Tarnovius,  Ch.  V.  and  J.  D.  Michaelis,  De  Wette, 
Knobel,  Maurer,  Winer,  Hendewerk 1 ),  or  as  one  of  the  later  Epigoni  of  prophecy  (Hitzig, 
an  Egyptian  Jew,  cir.  312  B.  c.).  And  undoubtedly  we  must  prefer  this  reference  of  our 
prophecy  to  every  other,  if  it  were  true,  as  Hitzig  maintains,  that  in  the  first  ten  verses  of  his 
discourse,  Obadiah  makes  use  of,  nay,  simply  paraphrases  the  strikingly  similar  language  of 
Jeremiah  (chap.  xlix.  7  ff)  against  Edom.  It  is  easy,  in  this  view,  to  regard  precisely  those 
peculiar  features  in  which  Obadiah  excels  Jeremiah  (ver.  11  ff),  as  called  forth  by  the  imme¬ 
diate  impression  of  the  catastrophe,  which  Jeremiah  had  not  yet  before  his  eyes :  for  he 
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spoke  his  prophecy  in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  and  therefore  before  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  (cf.  Caspari,  p.  15  ff.). 

Nevertheless,  concerning  this  use  of  Jeremiah  by  Obadiah,  precisely  the  contrary  is  to  lx* 
believed.  Against  it  speaks  at  once  the  circumstance,  that  this  very  series  of  announce- 
meqts  in  Jeremiah  concerning  foreign  lands  to  which  the  passage  xlix.  7  ff.  belongs,  shows 
not  merely  a  constant  use  of  earlier  prophecies,  but  that  Jeremiah  repeatedly  applies  earlier 
prophecies,  with  free  reproduction  and  expansion,  to  present  occasions.  So  the  prophecy 
against  Moab,  Is.  xv.,  xvi.,  in  chap,  xlviii. ;  the  prophecies  in  Am.  i.  13  ff.,  viiL  ff.,  in  chap.  xlix.  1 
ff.,  23  ff.  Thus  he  has,  in  some  sense  out  of  liis  own  itovma,  on  the  principle  that  prophecy 
is  spoken  for  all  time  and  therefore  must  be  applicable  also  to  the  ever-recurring  present, 
compiled,  in  this  series  of  chapters,  a  canon  of  ancient  prophecy  for  his  own  time.  And  if, 
in  all  these  passages,  it  is  undeniable  that  Jeremiah  has  availed  himself  of  older  prophecies 
should  he  in  just  the  one  before  us  be  the  original,  and  Obadiah  have  borrowed  from  him  ? 

This  presumption  against  Hitzig's  view  rises  to  certainty  when  we  more  carefully  com¬ 
pare  the  two  predictions.  u  On  comparing  the  two  common  sections  with  each  other,  we 
find  that  in  Obadiah  partly  shorter  and  more  rapid,  partly  heavier  and  more  abrupt,  partly 
more  clear  and  lively  than  in  Jeremiah  ”  (Caspari).  It  cannot  be  denied^  that  the  crucc* 
interpretum  offered  by  Obadiah,  especially  in  vers.  8,  5,  appear  in  Jeremiah  smoothed  down, 
and  that  the  solitary  difficulty  which  Jeremiah  has  beyond  Obadiah  in  the  word 
(chap.  xlix.  16),  as  against  the  numerous  obscurities  peculiar  to  the  latter,  is  of  no  account. 
But  it  is  contrary  to  all  hermeneutical  procedure  to  suppose  that  a  later  writer,  in  regard  to 
a  situation  meanwhile  explained,  should  have  still  darkened  the  clear  language  of  the  earlier 
one,  while,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  common  and  explainable  occurrence,  that  the  obscure 
prophecy  of  antiquity  should,  in  the  hands  of  the  subsequent  seer,  who  is  at  the  same  time 
highly  skilled  in  discourse,  become  more  flowing  and  more  clear.  Some,  to  escape  this  ar¬ 
gument,  feign  that  the  obscurities  of  Obadiah  are  indications  of  an  atomistic  compilation, 
from  a  point  of  view  arbitrarily  chosen,  without  force  and  without  definiteness ;  but  the  exege¬ 
sis  of  the  book  will  have  to  show  that  his  discourse  is  one  which  bears  a  single  burden,  is 
animated  by  one  independent  soul. 

The  comparison  with  Jeremiah  is,  therefore,  of  no  value  toward  the  more  accurate  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  age  of  our  prophet.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  positive  circumstance 
that  the  inner  relationship  places  his  prophecy  entirely  within  the  circle  of  view  of  those 
prophets  among  whom  the  collectors  of  the  Canon  haVe  placed  it,  that  is,  the  oldest.  Of 
the  great  monarchies  of  the  world  Obadiah  knows  nothing.  The  enemies  who  have  invaded 
Jerusalem  are  to  him  simply  foreigners  and  strangers  (ver.  11),  and  besides  the  Edomites 
he  names  none  except  the  Philistines  (ver.  19),  and  the  Phoenicians  (ver.  20),  both  of  whom 
appear  in  Joel  (iv.  4),  as  enemies  of  the  kingdom.  Aram  is  not  so  much  as  once  men¬ 
tioned,  so  that  his  horizon  is  still  narrower  than  that  of  Amos.  The  two  kingdoms  are  in 
existence  standing  firmly  side  by  side.  The  southern  one  consists  of  the  tribes  of  Judah 
(which  inhabits  the  Negeb  and  the  lowland)  and  Benjamin  (ver.  19)  ;  the  northern  (Ephraim 
and  Gilead)  must  yet  be  possessed,  that  a  united  kingdom  may  arise,  one  army  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Israel  (vers.  19,  20,  cf.  Hos.  ii.  2).  The  captives  of  Jerusalem  are  not  carried  away 
to  the  east,  but  are  sold  as  slaves  into  the  west,  precisely  as  in  Joel ;  to  the  Javan  (Ionia) 
of  Joel  corresponds  the  Sepharad  (Sparta)  of  Obadiah  (ver.  20).  The  middlemen,  who 
have  made  traffic  of  these  slaves,  are  doubtless  the  same  as  those  named  in  Am.  L  9 ;  Joel^ 
iv.  6,  the  Phoenicians,  whom  Obadiah  also  (ver.  20)  expressly  mentions.  Of  a  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  moreover,  not  a  word  is  said,  but  only  of  capture  and  ravage.  And  it  is  to 
be  observed  that  the  hostile  attitude  of  Edom  is  by  no  means  a  state  of  things  first  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  Babylonian  destruction,  and  before  unheard  of.  In  Joel  also  (iv.  19),  and 
Amos  (i.  11  ff. ;  ix.  12),  precisely  as  here,  Edom  appears  as  an  enemy  of  Judah,  deserving 
double  chastisement  on  account  of  his  originally  fraternal  relation  to  Israel.  It  would  be 
plainly  incongruous  to  refer  all  these  predictions  just  citdd,  and  which,  for  the  most  part,  wear  a 
very  distinctly  historical  aspect,  to  the  incidental  position  which  Edom  occupied  two  cen¬ 
turies  later  in  the  Chaldman  catastrophe ;  the  more  incongruous  because,  from  the  time  of 
Moses  onward  (Num.  xx.  14  ff.),  the  attitude  of  this  neighbor  nation  toward  Israel  was,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  historical  Books  also,  hostile  up  to  the  full  measure  of  their  strength  (1  Sam. 
xiv.  47 ;  2  Sam.  viii.  14  ;  1  K.  xi.  14  ff. ;  2  K.  viii.  20,  etc.). 

The  same  is  to  be  said  of  Obadiah  also.  As  he  belongs  to  the  first  period  of  written 
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prophecy,  not  only  from  the  correspondences  above  noticed,  but  also  from  the  fact  that  the 
later  prophets  presuppose  him  as  having  gone  before  (cf.  under  the  head  of  Theological  and 
Ethical),  nay,  even  expressly  quote  him  (Joel  iii.  5;  ii.  82,  cf,  Obad.  17),  he  cannot  have 
had  the  Chaldman  destruction  for  his  point  of  view,  for  what  he  says  of  devastation  is  not 
prophecy,  but  palpable,  detailed  description,  which  is  plainly  distinguished  from  the  pro¬ 
phetic  verses,  and  therefore  relates  to  the  past.  And  even  if  we  give  up  the  hermeneutical 
rule  that  every  prophetic  utterance  must  rise  from  a  given  historical  situation,  be  called  forth 
by  some  manifestation  of  God’s  rule  in  the  history  of  the  kingdom ;  if  we  concede  that, 
irrespective  of  any  historical  occasion,  and  purely  by  the  force  of  inspiration,  Joel  may  have 
foreseen  the  participation  of  the  Edomites  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  with  all  its  par¬ 
ticular  features ;  still,  it  is  certainly  inconceivable  that  he  should  have  placed  this  incidental 
circumstance  so  conspicuously  in  the  foreground,  while  the  main  fact  which  should  have  nat¬ 
urally  cast  down  him  and  his  people  to  the  ground,  in  the  prospect  of  it,  namely,  the 
destruction  itself,  and  the  chief  enemy,  the  Babylonians,  were  treated  as  such  obviously 
familiar  circumstances,  mere  scenery  and  a  starting  point  for  the  threatening  against 
Edom.  Thus  fall  also  the  opinions  which  place  Obadiah  in  the  early  times  indeed 
(under  Uzziah),  but  still  will  not  give  up  the  reference  of  his  prophecy  to  the  catastrophe  of 
588  b.  c.  (Hengstenberg,  Havernick,  Caspari.)  The  event  which  by  its  iniquity  has 
called  for  the  judgment  announced  by  Obadiah  is,  rather,  one  contemporary  with  himself,  one, 
therefore,  accomplished  in  the  earlier  times  by  the  Edomites  against  Jerusalem,  which  he  has 
personally  witnessed,  and  on  which  the  other  prophets  of  that  age  also  look  back  in  the  ap¬ 
posite  passages  of  their  writings. 

When  we  inquire  more  specifically  into  the  nature  of  this  transaction,  it  is  not  that  re¬ 
corded  in  2  Chr.  xxv.  28  f.  (Vitringa,  Carpzov,  Kiiper),  nor  in  2  Chr.  xxviii.  5  ff.  (Jager). 
In  both  of  these  instances  it  was  not  foreigners  who  desolated  Jerusalem,  as  Obadiah  assumes 
to  have  been  the  case  (ver.  11),  but  principally  the  Ephraimites.  It  is  rather  the  capture  of 
Jerusalem  under  Jorara,  mentioned  2  Chr.  xxi.  16  f.,  cf.  2  K.  viii.  20  ff.  (Hoffmann,  De- 
litzsch,  Nagelsbach).  Here  we  are  told  that  the  Philistines  and  Arabians  (a  collective  name 
with  the  later  historical  writers,  for  the  peoples  living  east  and  south  of  Judah),  came  up  and 
carried  away  great  treasures,  and  even  took  among  the  captives  the  princes  of  the  royal  fam¬ 
ily.  This  event,  which  harmonizes  far  better  than  the  Chaldaean  invasion  with  our  prophecy, 
inasmuch  as  it,  like  Obadiah,  intimates  nothing  of  a  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  annihilar 
tion  of  the  national  Existence,  but  only  plunder  and  rapine,  this  event  alone  can  have  been 
in  the  thoughts  of  Joel  and  Amos  when  they  reproach  the  Philistines  (Joel,  iii.  [iv.]  6 ;  Am.  i. 
6  ff.)  with  having  delivered  over  the  captives  of  Judah  and  sold  them  into  a  foreign  land.  On 
account  of  this  transaction  the  Edomites  are,  in  the  view  of  these  prophets  also,  national  foes. 

If  now,  on  the  one  hand,  Obadiah  coincides  with  them,  especially  with  Joel,  precisely  in 
these  connections,  in  several  passages  (vers.  10,  11,  15,  cf.  Joel  iii.  [iv.]  19,  3,  7,  14),  and 
that  not  at  all  as  a  borrower,  but  as  leading  the  way  (ver.  1 7,  cf.  Joel  ii.  32 ;  iii.  5),  and,  on 
the  other,  Joel  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  contemporary  of  Joash  (877  ff.),  we  may,  without 
danger  of  essential  mistake,  ascribe  our  prophecy  to  the  preceding  decade  (890-880),  falling 
mostly  under  the  reign  of  Joram.1  That  his  position  in  the  Canon  is  subsequent  to  that  of 
the  later  Joel  affords -no  argument  against  this.  In  fact  we  are  obliged,  from  the  start,  by 
Hosea’s  leading  place  in  the  series,  to  abandon  the  untenable  hypothesis  that  an  accu¬ 
rately  observed  chronological  principle  can  be  discovered  in  the  succession  of  the  minor 
prophets ;  and  the  exact  adaptation  of  our  prophet  to  Amos,  ch.  ix.  1 2,  gave  sufficient 
occasion  (as  Schnurrer  had  already  perceived),  for  assigning  to  him  just  this  place. 

From  this  settlement  of  the  date  a  beautiful  and  self-consistent  structure  of  the  prophecy 
offers  itself.  According  to  the  peculiar  custom  of  the  prophets  to  begin  with  the  threatening 
(or  the  consolation),  and  afterwards  adduce  the  explanation  of  it,  the  discourse  before  us 
falls,  first,  into  the  announcement  of  the  judgment  ^vers.  1-9),  and  the  reasons  for  it  (vers. 
10— 1G)  ;  to  which  then  the  conclusion  demanded  by  the  nature  of  prophecy,  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  salvation  to  Israel,  is  appended.  The  lauguage  is  the  same  throughout,  and  the 
plan  rounded  and  complete.  Thus  the  suppositions  of  Ewald  and  Graf  (Jeremiah)  fall  to 
the  ground.  According  to  them  vers.  1-9  should  be  regarded  as  the  old  prophetic  kernel 
which  a  prophet  of  the  exile  has  rewrought,  completed,  and  adapted  to  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem. 


1  In  harmony  with  this  conclusion.,  we  may  venture  the  conjecture,  that  our  prophet  is  identical  with  that  pions 
Obadiah  whom,  with  others,  J cram's  father  Jehoehapbat  had  sent  oat  to  revive  the  spirit  of  trae  worship  in  the  land, 
Lt  the  explanation  of  the  law  (2  Chr.  xvil.  7). 
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Luther  :  Obadiah  gives  no  sign  of  the  time  in  which  he  lived,  but  his  prophecy  relates 
to  the  time  of  the  captivity,  for  he  comforts  the  people  of  Israel  with  the  promise  that  they 
shall  come  again  to  Zion.  Especially  does  his  prophecy  issue  against  Edom  and  Esau,  who 
cherished  a  special,  everlasting  envy  against  the  people  of  Israel  and  Judah,  as  is  wont  to  be 
the  case  when  friends  fall  out  with  each  other,  and  especially  when  brothers  come  into  hatred 
and  hostility  toward  each  other ;  there  the  hostility  knows  no  bounds.  Therefore  were  the 
Edomites  beyond  all  bounds  hostile  to  the  people  of  Judah,  and  had  no  greater  joy  than  to 
look  on  the  captivity  of  the  Jews,  and  gloried  over  them,  and  mocked  them  in  their  grief 
and  misery.  How  the  prophets  almost  all  upbraid  the  Edomites  for  such  hateful  malice,  see 
on  Psalms,  cxxxvii.  7.  Now  since  such  conduct  is  exceedingly  distressing  when  one,  in¬ 
stead  of  comforting  as  one  reasonably  should,  rather  mocks  the  sorrowful  and  afflicted  in 
their  grief,  laughs  at  them,  scorns  them,  glories  over  them,  so  that  their  faith  in  God  suffers 
,a  powerful  assault,  and  is  strongly  tempted  to  doubt  and  unbelief,  God  sets  up  a  special 
prophet  against  such  vexatious  mockers  and  assailants,  and  comforts  the  afflicted,  and 
strengthens  their  faith  with  threatening  and  rebuke  against  such  hostile  Edomites,  and  with 
promises  and  assurance  of  future  help  and  deliverance.  That  is  truly  a  needed  comfort  and 
a  profitable  Obadiah.  At  the  close  he  prophecies  of  Christ’s  kingdom,  which  shall  be  not  in 
Jerusalem  only  but  everywhere.  For  he  mingles  all  peoples  together,  as  Ephraim,  Benja¬ 
min,  Gilead,  Philistines,  Canaanites,  Zarpath,  which  cannot  be  understood  of  the  earthly 
kingdom  of  Israel,  since  such  people  and  tribes  must  be  separated  in  the  land,  according  to 
the  law  of  Moses.  But  that  the  Jews  make  Zafrpath  mean  France,  and  Sepharad  Spain,  I 
let  pass  and  hold  nothing  of  it ;  yet  let  every  one  hold  what  he  will. 

Literature ,  vide  General  Introduction,  p.  45. 

Special  Commentaries.  Hugo  a  St.  Victore  (fll41),  AdnotaU.  elucidatorue  in  Obad- 
:am,  in  his  Opp.  p.  1526.  J.  Leusden,  Obadjah  iliustratus  (with  the  Paraph .  Chald. ,  the  two 
Masorahs,  and  the  commentaries  of  R.  Isaac,  Abenexra,  Kimchi,  app.  to  the  Joel  illust.  of 
the  same  author),  Ultraj,  1657.  A.  Pfeiffer,  Comment,  in  Obadjam  (with  the  Comment,  of 
Abarbanel),  Viteb,  1666.  J.  G.  Schroor,  Der  Prophet  Obadjah  aus  d.  bibL  u.  t oeltl.  Histone 
ErlaUtert ,  Bresl.,  1766.  J.  K.  Happach,  Uebersetzung  des  Proph.  Obad.  mit  Anmerkungen , 
Kob.,  1779.  Ch.  T.  Schnurrer,  Dies.  phil.  in  Obadjam,  Tub.,  1787,  4.  J.  T.  G.  Holzapfel, 
Obadjah  neu  iibersetzt ,  Rint.,  1798.  H.  Venemae,  Lediones  in  Obadjam ,  in  Verschuirii  Opus - 
cula,  ed.  J.  A.  Lotze,  Utr.,  1810.  C.  L.  Hendewerk,  Obadjae  Oraculum  in  Idumasoe ,  Reg- 
iom.,  1886.  C.  B.  Caspar!,  Der  Prophet  Obadjah ,  Leipz.,  1842. 

Special  Treatises.  S.  Ravius,  Spec,  in  Obad.,  1-8,  Traj.,  1757,  4.  Zeddel,  A nnotatt. 
m  Obad.,  1-4,  Hal.,  1880.  Krahmer,  ObservatU  in  Obad .,  Tub.,  1887.  Fr.  Delitzsch,  When 
did  Obad.  prophesy  t  in  Rudelbach  and  Guericke’s  Zeitochrift ,  1851,  p.  91  ff. 
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THE  PROPHECY. 


1  Vision  of  Obadiah: 

Thus  saith  the  Lord  Jehovah  concerning  Edom;1 
We  have  heard  tidings  from  Jehovah, 

And1  an  ambassador  is  sent  forth  among  the  nation*.* 

Arise  ye,4  and  let  us  arise  against  her  to  battle! 

2  Behold,  I  make  thee  small  among  the  nations; 

Despised  art  thou  exceedingly. 

3  The  pride  of  thy  heart  hath  deceived  thee, 

Dweller  in  the  refuges  of  the  cliff, 

His  lofty  habitation;6 
Who  saith  in  his  heart: 

Who  will  bring  me  down  to  the  earth? 

4  Though  high,6  like  the  eagle, 

And  though  among  the  stars  thou  set  thy  nest, 

Thence  will  I  bring  thee  down. 

Whispers  Jehovah.7 

5  If  thieves  had  come  to  thee,8 
If  robbers  by  night  — 

How  art  thou  destroyed! 

Would  they  not  steal  until  they  had  enough? 

If  grape  gatherers  had  come  to  thee, 

Would  they  not  leave  gleanings? 

6  How  is  Esau  searched  out!8* 

His  hidden  things  sought  up! 

7  To  the  border  have  sent 10  thee  forth 
All  the  men  of  thy  covenant; 

They  have  deceived  thee,  prevailed  against  thee, 

The  men  that  were  at  peace  with  thee ; 

Thy  bread11  have  they  placed  as  a  snare  under  thee; 
There  is  no  understanding  in  him.11 

8  Will  not  I,  in  that  day, 

Whispers  Jehovah, 

Destroy  the  wise  out  of  Edom, 

And  understanding  out  of  the  mount  of  Esau? 

9  And  thy  heroes  shall  be  dismayed,  0  Teman, 

That11  every  man  may  be  cut  off  from  the  mount  of  Esau 
By14  slaughter. 

10  For  the  violence  toward  thy  brother  Jacob, 

Shame  shall  cover  thee, 

And  thou  shalt  be  cut  off  forever. 

11  In  the  day  when  thou  stoodest  opposite, 

In  the  day  when  strangers  took  captive  his  army,u 
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And  foreigners  entered  his  gates, 

And  over  Jerusalem  cast  lots, 

Thou  also  wast  as  one  of  them. 

12  And  [yet]  thou  shouldest  not  have  looked  on 11  the  day  of  thy  brother,  on  the 
day  of  his  calamity ; 

And  not  have  rejoiced  over  the  sons  of  Judah  in  the  day  of  their  destruction ; 

And  not  have  enlarged  thy  mouth  in  the  day  of  distress. 

18  Thou  shouldest  not  have  entered  into  the  gate  of  my  people,  in  the  day  of 
their  ruin; 

Not  have  looked,  thou  also,  on  his  misfortune,  in  the  day  of  his  destruction ; 

And  not  have  laid  hand  on  his  army,  in  the  day  of  his  ruin. 

14  And  thou  shouldest  not  have  stood  at  the  forks, 

To  cut  off  his  fugitives ; 

And  not  have  delivered  up  his  remnant,  in  the  day  of  distress. 

15  For  near  is  the  day  of  Jehovah  on  all  the  nations; 

As  thou  hast  done  will  they  do  to  thee ; 

Thy  deed  will  return  upon  thy  head. 

16  For  as  ye  have  drunken  on  the  mountain  of  my  holiness, 

All  the  nations  shall  drink  continually, 

And  drink,  and  swallow  down, 

And  be  as  though  they  had  never  been. 1T 

17  And  on  mount  Zion  shall  be  deliverance,  and  it  will  be  holiness  f 
And  the  house  of  Jacob  will  take  their  possessions. 

18  And  the  house  of  Jacob  shall  be  a  fire, 

And  the  house  of  Joseph  a  flame, 

And  the  house  of  Esau  for  stubble; 

And  they  will  kindle  upon  them,  and  devour  them, 

And  there  will  be  none  remaining  to  the  house  of  Esau; 

For  Jehovah  hath  spoken  it. 

19  And  the  south  country  shall  possess  the  mountain  of  Esau, 

And  the  lowland  the  Philistines ; 

And  they  shall  possess  the  field  of  Ephraim, 

And  the  field  of  Samaria; 

And  Benjamin  [shall  possess]  Gilead. 

20  And  the  captivity  of  this  army  of  the  sons  of  Israel, 

Who  [are  among  the]  Canaanites,  as  far  as  Zarepath,1* 

And  the  captivity  of  Jerusalem  who  are  in  Sdpharad, 

Shall  possess  the  cities  of  the  south.  ' 

21  And  saviors  shall  go  up  on  mount  Zion, 

To  judge  the  mountain  of  Esau. 

And  the  kingdom  shall  be  Jehovah’s. 


TEXTUAL  AMD  GRAMMATICAL. 


p  Ver.  1.  —  No  decisive  reason  appear*  for  00  unusual  a  thing  as  separating  this  fkmiliar  phrase  from  the  following 
context,  and  making  it  a  supplementary  title.  True,  it  is  superficially  inconsistent  that  Jehovah  should  been  be  repre¬ 
sented  es  saying  that  the  prophet  and  people  have  heard  from  Jehovah.  Bi)t  this  rhetorical  difficulty  is  remedied  by 
the  obvious  explanation  that  the  meaning  of  the  formula,  ”  thus  aaith  Jehovah,”  Is,  "moved  by  Jehovah,  I  say.”  80 
Maurer,  Hitarig,  and  others.  —  Ta.] 

p  Ver.  1.  — Our  author  takes  *)  =  M  that  ”  or  "to  wit;”  Luther :  doss.  This  may  be  so,  ot  Qes.  Lex.,  p.  M, 6, 


but  not  neoeeearily  The  1  may  be  =  et  jam,  "  We  have  heard  tidings  from  Jehovah  [that  Bdom  ie  to  be  attacked J, 
end  mbrtady  is  an  ambassador  sent  forth.”  By  whom  the  messenger  hat  been  sent  le  left  to  our  thought ;  probably  by 
Jehovah.  —  Ta.) 

p  Ver.  1. — 8trlotly  all  the  were  heathen  to  the  Jews,  and  whether  the  term  carries  with  it  a  special  non  of 

prafononem  and  barbarity  is  not  always  clear.  Here  there  Is  no  reason  for  supposing  It  —  Ta.] 

[4  Ver.  1.  —  The  language  of  the  messenger  to  the  nations.  This  seems  batter  than  to  understand  M  as  spoken  by  the 
prophet  and  his  countrymen  to  each  other.  —  Ta.] 

[5  Ver.  &  —  irnttf  chp,  lit  « height  of  his  habitation,”  in  apposition  with  and  dir.  ottf.  of 

The  sudden  change  to  the  third  person  of  the  suf.  expresses  more  strongly  the  prophet’s  scorn.  —  Ta.] 
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[«  Tar.  i.  —  tTQ?  to  dependent  on  PP2l?J*l  in  the  previous  member,  so  that  the  totter  serves  the  purpose  of  an  ad¬ 
verb  :  "make  high  to  place  ”  =  «*  place  high,” cf.  1^3  nN2lJin  Job  v.  7,  and  Gesen.  Gram.  §  142,  4,  Bern.  1.  Each 
word  may  be  thought  as  a  complement  to  the  other,  In  the  respective  dataset,  adding  in  the  first.  —  Ta.) 

[7  Ter.  4.  —  D^Q.  To  find  an  expression  fbr  this  formula,  which  shall  be  rhetorically  satisfactory,  to  not  eeay,^ 
and  yet  we  are  bound,  in  translation,  to  distinguish,  if  possible,  between  it  and  the  nearly  equivalent  ^  of.  Go- 

ten.  Lrx.  s.  v.  DN3  — Ta.] 

(t  Vers.  5,  fl.  —  Dr.  Kleinert,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  Bxeg.  notes,  connects  these  verses  in  one  expression,  and  trans- 
totes  substantially  as  follows :  — 

Verily,  not  thieves  have  come  to  thee, 

Not  robbers  of  the  night ; 

How  art  thou  brought  to  nought ! 

They  steal  only  what  they  need. 

Not  grape  gatherers  have  come  to  thee : 

They  leave  still  a  gleaning. 

Bnt  how  are  they  of  Esau  sought  out 

His  hid-treasune  discovered ! 


fro  Wetto  and  Maurer  translate  interrogatively  the  first,  seoond,  and  fifth  members  above  (with  differences  in  other  re¬ 
spects)  :  "Have  thieves  — have  grape  gatherers,”  etc.  As,  however,  the  interrogative  use  of  ON,  and  still  more  its 
strongly  affirmative  use  (apart  from  formulas  of  swearing),  are  rare,  and  since  both  Maurer  and  Kleinert  admit  that  the 
particle  may  be  taken  here  in  its  usual  (conditional)  sense,  as  in  the  preceding  verse,  there  seems  to  be  no  necessity  of 
changing  the  expression  wfth  which  we  are  familiar  In  the  Eng.  Vers.  The  fifth  verse  thus  represents  the  condition  of 
Mom  as  worse  than  that  of  a  bouse,  or  a  vineyard,  that  has  been  plundered  ;  and  the  third  clause  to  a  parenthetical  qjae- 
utotioo  extorted  by  the  view  of  their  wretchedness.  Few  commentators  have  perceived  any  necessity  for  connecting 
verses  five  and  six  in  one  stansa.  — Ta.] 

p  Ter.  6.  —  The  Plur.  shows  simply  that  to  used  in  the  collective  sense.  —  Ta.] 

[I*  Yet.  7.  -  'fpnW-  KWnert  nwlert  "  escorted,”  Absagegdeit  gege bets.  —  Ta.] 

[11  Ter.  7.  —  The  figurative  mention  of  "  bread  ”  here  has  given  the  oommentators  much  perplexity.  We  strongly  In¬ 
cline  to  the  expedient  of  Maurer,  who  would  defer  the  Athnach,  and  oonneot  TJtpnb  with  the  preceding,  "  the  men  of 
thy  pence,  of  thy  bread.”  Otherwise  there  seems  about  equal  reason  for  making  *  bread  ”  the  subject  of  the  following 
verb,  as  Eng.  Vers.  Gesen.  and  many  :  "  thy  bread,”  q.  d.  "  they  who  ate  thy  bread,”  "  have  ptooed,”  etc.,  and  fbr 
making  it  the  object  of  that  verb,  with  Hendewerk,  Kleinert,  and  others  :  <<  They  have  ptooed  thy  bread,”  q.  4.  "  thy 
hospitality  and  confidence,”  "  a  snare  under  thee.”  Kleinert  translates,  "  as  thy  bread  they  toy  for  thee  a  snare,”  which 
may  mean,  "  as  the  reward  for  thy  bread.”  — Ta  ] 

[11  Ter.  7.  —  Kleinert  refers  *121  to  the  snare,  and  translates,  «  To  which  thou  givest  no  heed.”  It  to  generally  un- 
(brstood,  more  simply,  as  a  sodden,  perhaps  contemptuous  change  of  person  from  the  seoond  to  the  third.  —  Ta.] 

[1*  Ter.  2.—  Kleinert  to  singular  in  translating  "  until.”  —  Ta.] 

[14  Ter.  9.  —  to  connected  with  the  following  verse  by  most  ancient  versions,  and  the  here  also  rendered 

*  for,”  "  because  of.”  Maurer,  with  considerable  reason,  so  translates  without  changing  the  position,  making  *?lDpZ3 
the  ground  of  the  preceding  threat.  Dr.  Pussy’s  comment  to  oorreot :  "By  slaughter,  1) A.  from  slaughter ,  may  mean  either 
the  immediate  or  the  distant  canes  of  their  being  cut  off,  either  the  means  which  God  employed,  that  Edom  was  cut  off  by 
one  great  slaughter  by  the  enemy ;  or  that  which  moved  God  to  give  them  over  to  destruction,  their  own  slaughter  of 
their  brethren  the  Jews.1’  —  Ta.] 

[it  Ter.  11.  —  Kleinert  translates  « treasures,”  which  the  word  in  Heelf  may  equally  wall  bear ;  bnt  aa  «  army  * 

seems  quite  suitable  to  the  context,  to  probably  referred  to  in  ver.  20,  and  to  here  oonneeted  with  a  verb,  Hijltt?,  which 
*imost  always  means,  strictly,  "take  captive,”  we  adhere  to  the  Eng.  vers.,  with  the  majority.  The  same  remark  ap¬ 
plies  to  the  same  word  iu  ver.  18.  —  Ta.] 

[16  Ter.  12.  —  Kleinert  gives  here  and  in  the  next  verse,  by  "feed  upon,”  disk  i meiden,  Hke  Eng., « to  feast 

one's  eyes  ”  on  anything.  Noyes  translates,  "  look  with  delight”  Bnt  this  interpretation ,  if  oorreot,  may  as  naturally 
be  suggested  by  the  simple  English  equivalent  "  behold,”  or  "  look  upon,”  ae  by  the  Hebrew.  —  Ta.] 

[17  Ter.  18.  —  On  cf.  above  note  15,  on  ver.  1L  Kleinert  renders  njnbttf/H  "  reaoh  after.”  —  Ta.] 

p8  Ter.  10  —  ^  H  Zoom,  happily :  sets  Nisgeuresene,  =  mMkm  fa%  vw4p£anvf :  "  ae  those  who  never  were.' 

’Ta°  T 

[to  Ter.  20.  —  Kleinert,  in  this  locus  vexa tvs,  makes  3  and  what  fbllowB,  the  subject,  supplying  the  verb  "  be 

eeese,”  and  the  predicate,  fee  translates  thus :  "  Osptsvee  of  thto  army  of  the  sou  of  Israel  shall  the  Phoenicians 

bsonme,  ae  fer  ae  Sarepta ;  ”  Ht  "  what  Phmnicians  there  are  unto  Sarepta.”  Thto  keeps  close  to  the  Hebrew  if  it  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  supply  the  two  verbs  "  to  beoome  ”  and  "  to  be,”  neither  of  which  to  countenanced  by  the  context.  Neglect¬ 
ing  this  (which,  besides,  leaves  us  perplexed  why  Sarepta,  iu  particular,  should  be  the  limit  of  the  fa  tare  conquests),  we 
may  either  borrow  the  verb  "  possess  ”  from  the  preceding  sentences,  or  from  that  which  follows,  thus :  "  The  captivity 

....  [shall  possess]  what  [belongs  to  the]  Oanaanites  unto  8.,”  in  which  case  the  absence  of  iTN  to  mark  the  ottf.,  In 
feb  awrtsues  alone  of  the  seven  before  and  efter,  to  hard  to  explain ;  or  we  may,  supplying,  from  in  the  paral¬ 
lel  saember,  the  prep.  21  with  make  thto  whole  ctoues  a  part  of  the  subject  of  the  following  "  poaeeee,”  and 

tmnatote  as  to  done  in  the  text ;  so  ^nrey.  Maurer  comes  hear  it  in  the  main  sensa. 
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OBADIAH. 


EXEGETIOAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

I.  The  judgment  upon  Edom,  vers.  1-9.  —  Ver.  1. 
The  title  designates  the  chapter  as  a  Vision  of 

Obadiah.  )*ffn  is  not  merely  a  single  vision  (Is. 
xxix.7),  but  the  result  of  the  views  of  the  prophets 
(onh,  Mic.  iii.  7 ;  Is.  xxix.  10),  in  the  widest 
sense,  embracing  both  species,  the  vision  in  the 
waking  state,  and  the  prophetic  dream  (Num.  xii. 
6) ;  hence  used  elsewhere  also  in  the  inscriptions 
to  prophetic  records  (Nah.  i.  1),  and  even  to  entire 
collections  of  prophecies  (Is.  i.  1 ).  The  second  title, 
Thus  s&ith  the  Lord  Jehovah  concerning  Edom 

(cf.  "  concerning  ”]  Judg.  ix.  54),  which  also 
stands  unconnected  with  the  following,  is  an  em¬ 
phatic  epexegesis  to  the  “  vision.” 

The  prophecy  itself  begins  with  the  brief  state¬ 
ment  of  what  God  has  decreed  :  A  rumor  have 
we  (».  «.,  the  people,  not  merely  the  prophet,  as  in 
Jer.  xlix.  14)  heard  from  Jehovah,  therefore 
through  the  medium  of  prophecy  (cf.  Am.  iii.  7 ; 
2  K.  vi.  12) ;  and  a  messenger  is  sent  among 
the  heathen  nations  (the  connection  by  “  and  ” 
as  often  with  w.  sentiendi ,  Zach.  vi.  1 ) :  Rise  ye, 
sad  let  us  rise  against  her  to  battle.  Not  only 
when  God  summons  the  heathen  to  the  decisive 
contest  with  his  people  (Joel  iv.  9),  but  also  #hen 
they  are  obliged  to  perform  his  judgment  against 
a  people  belonging  even  to  their  own  circle,  does 
this  war-message  which  is  sAnt  forth  among  them 
proceed  under  his  direction.  They  are  even  called 
in  this  case  his  sanctified  ones  (Is.  xiii.  3),  as  Cyrus 
is  named  in  such  a  mission  the  anointed  of  God 

(Is.  xlv.  1 ).  The  reference  of  to  Jerusalem 

which,  from  Is.  vii.  1,  seems  the  more  obvious,  as 
the  feminine  construction  of  DVTH  nowhere  else 
occurs,  is  expressly  excluded  by  the  quotation  in 
Jer.  xlix.  14.  Verses  1  and  2  stand,  accordingly, 
not  in  a  relation  of  opposition,  but  of  climax. 

Not  his  people  does  Jehovah  summon  against 
Edom,  but  heathen  nations.  In  this  lies  the  mis¬ 
erableness  of  his  fate,  that  he  should  (ver.  2)  take 
among  his  associates  the  place  of  a  despised  and 
humbled  enemy;  behold,  I  make  thee  small 

among  the  heathen  (njn  with  the  participle, 
the  common  form  of  apodeictic  prediction) :  de¬ 
spised  art  thou  exceedingly. 

While  this  picture  of  humiliation  appears  viv¬ 
idly  present  to  the  eyes  of  the  prophet,  he  gives  to 
H  the  signature :  the  pride  of  thy  heart  hath 
deoeived  thee.  Properly  the  emphasis  lies  on  the 
verb;  betrayed  thee  has,  etc.,  but  through  the 
precedence  given  to  the  sin  which  has  caused  this 
the  ethical  elera&it  in  this  calamity,  that  ft  is  in¬ 
curred  by  guilt,  is  rendered  prominent.  Jer.  xxxvii. 
9.  The  pride  of  Edom  rested  on  the  notion  of 
apparent  unassailableness :  thou  that  dwellest 
(Ges.  §  90,  3  a.)  in  the  refhges  (after  the  Arab. ; 
according  to  LXX.,  Vulg.,  Syr. :  clefts)  of  the ! 

his  lofty  habitation  (]5^  with  the  acc. 
CHIp,  as  in  Is.  xxxiii.  5 ;  “iron?  cto,  like 

Is;  ix.  5 ;  Ew.  §  287  g.).  “  The  ter- 
ritory  of  Edom' was  a  rocky  mountain  mass,  full 
of  caverns,  and  the  Edomites  dwelt,  partly,  in  the 
natural  caves  there  found  (hence  the  earlier  inhab¬ 
itants  of  Mount  Seir  were  called  D'^n,  j.  e,f 
troglodytes,  cave-dwellers,  Gen.  xiv.  6 ;  Deut.  ii. 


12,  22),  partly  in  abodes  artificially  hewn  out  of 
the  rock.”  Caapari.  Jerome  (on  ▼.  6) :  “  Reoera 
omnis  australis  regie  Idumaorum  de  ElcutkeropoU, 
tuque  ad  Petr  am  et  Halam  in  specubus  habttatiun- 

culas  habet”  Pliny :  “  Petra  (=  the  capi¬ 

tal,)  fuit  oppidum  circumdatum  montibus  inaceessis*9 
Compare,  on  the  hardly  approachable  position,  and 
the  peculiar  impression  given  by  the  sight  of  the 
city  newn  out  of  the  rock,  also  Kosenmfiller,  Bibl 
Aderthumskunde ,  iii.  76  ff. ;  and  specially  C.  Rit¬ 
ter,  Erdkunde ,  xiv.  1108  ff.  [Robinson,  Stevens]. 
That  sayest  in  thy  heart :  Who  will  bring  me 
down  to  the  earth  P  i.  e.,  no  man  can  do  it.  And 
yet  there  is  one  who  can. 

Ver.  4.  Though  high  like  the  eagle,  and 
though  between  the  Stan  thou  set  thy  neat 

(D'tt?  is  an  infin.  dependent  on  ITCOn,  and 

O  tt?  rPSDn,  “  to  place  high,”  like  HDb  T3S71 
“to  walk  humbly,”  Ew.  §  280  c.),  from  thenoe 
will  I  bring  thee  down,  s&ith  Jehovah.  The 
hyperbole  of  the  first  member  of  the  verse,  and  the 
threatening  of  the  second,  became,  from  this  time 
on,  standing  formulas  to  express  human  pride  and 
divine  retribution  (Am.  ix.  2  f. ;  Is.  xiv.  13  ff.). 

Since  the  humiliation  of  Edom  is  decreed  by 
God,  it  will  exceed  all  the  experience  of  men,  and 
all  analogy  with  their  proceedings.  —  Vers.  3,  6. 
Verily,  not  thieves  have  oome  to  thee,  not 
robbers  of  the  night ;  —  how  art  thou  brought 
to  nought  1  They  steal  only  so  much  as  they 
need ;  while  thieves  leave  undisturbed  that  which 
is  of  no  value  to  them,  Edom  is  utterly  destroyed. 
Not  grape-gatherers  have  come  to  thee,  they 
leave  gleanings;  but  how  are  those  of  Ssau 
searched  outl  his  hid  treasures  discovered! 
We  follow,  in  the  main,  the  view  of  Chr.  V. 
Michaelis,  Jiger,  Ewald,  Caspari  who  (in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  Kimcni,  Marck,  Rose  run  idler,  Hendewerk, 
De  Wette,  Maurer,  Umbreit,  Hitzig,)  recognize  an 
ascending  contrast  between  the  sentences  beginning 

with  C3H,  and  those  with  IpK  But  this  cannot 
fully  appear  if  we  retain  the  conditional  sense  of 
0&  It  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  strengthening  parti¬ 
cle  of  negation  (Ew.  §  356  a. ;  [Ges.  Lex.  a.  ▼. 
C.  1,  c.  Cf.  Fiirst]).  Our  translation  notices  also 

that  the  rhetorical  questions  with  Hibrj  stand  in 
an  affirmative  sense.  (Literally,  we  should  have 
to  translate :  If  thieves  had  come  to  thee,  would 
they  not  have  taken  what  they  need  ?  etc.1)  The 
ruin  of  Edom  is  too  complete  to  be  ascribed  to 
human  causality,  to  the  depredation  of  robbers,  to 
an  overthrow  as  if  reapers  had  come  over  the  har¬ 
vest  ;  it  is  God's  pitiless  work. 

But  truly  God  has,  as  ver.  1  already  indicated, 
judged  with  divine  irony ;  the  heathen,  Edom’s 
own  allies,  have  become  his  instrument:  those  who 
were  bound  (Gen.  xxv.  24)  to  render  aid  have  for 
saken  the  unhappy  people,  deceived,  betrayed  them. 

Ver.  7.  To  the  border  have  they  eaoorted 
thee,  all  thy  confederates.  “  Quos  de  petends 
contra  hoetem  auxilio  legatoe  mittes,  socii  recusa- 
bunt  admittere,  suisque  finibus  excedere  jvbebunt. 
metu  hostium  tuorum ,  guot  lacessere  verebuntur .** 
( Schnurrer. )  “  Afos  antiquus ,  qui  etiam  nunc  obtinet , 
tU  principes  honoris  causa  deduct  curent  legates,  cum 
discedent  ad  limites  ditionis  sues*”  (D rosins.)  So 
Edom  himself  {Is.  xvi  1,  2)  thrusts  out  from  his 
capital,  Sela,  the  Moabites  who  have  sought  reftige 
there,  with  their  cattle,  into  the  wilderness^  and 

1  [Cl  the  Textual  and  Grammatical  note  on  ver.  5.  —  T*.. 
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bids  them  seek  protection  in  Judah.  They  have 
deceived  thee,  prevailed  against  thee,  the  men 
who  were  at  peace  with  thee ;  thy  bread  have 
they  placed  as  a  snare  under  thee;  although 
pledged  by  their  alliance  to  hospitality,  they  press 
thee  with  hostile  treachery  (cf.  on  the  comparison 
with  bread,  Hupfeld  on  rsalm  lx.  5 ) ;  thou  eon- 

siderest  it  not.  The  122  is  to  be  referred,  with 
Hitzig  (similarly  Luther),  to  the  snare. 

Prudence  is  wanting,  for,  ver.  8,  Will  not  I  in 
that  day,  —  it  is  the  word  of  Jehovah,  —  de¬ 
stroy  the  wise  out  of  Edom,  and  understanding 
out  of  the  mount  of  Esau  P  It  is  God’s  way  to 
change  the  wisdom  which  is  estranged  from  Him 
into  its  opposite  (Is.  xix.  11 ;  xxix.  14;  Jer.  xlix. 
7).  —  For  the  first  time  in  prophecy  we  here  meet 

with  the  solemn  rPIHH  OVH,  the  designation  of 
the  judgment  day ;  here,  it  is  true,  only  in  a  ger¬ 
minal  form,  so  to  speak,  in  finite  relations,  and 
without  the  eschatological  addition,  which  accrues 
first  in  the  later  prophetical  development. 

Ver.  9.  And  as  the  wise  become  fools,  so  the 
heroes  dispirited;  And  dismayed  shall  be  thy 
heroes,  O  Teman.  Teman,  according  to  Jerome, 
in  the  Onomast and  on  Am.  i.  12,  was  a  special, 
and  that  the  southern,  part  of  Edom,  which  here, 
according  to  poetical  usage,  could  the  better  stand 
for  the  whole  land,  since  the  association  of  ideas 
In  ver  8  would  lead  precisely  to  the  Temanites 
celebrated  for  their  wisdom  (Jer.  xlix.  7).  Until 

are1?.  like  tva,  in  the  N.  T.,  stands  not  always 
in  a  purely  final  sense,  but  introduces  a  result 
which  necessarily  follows  from  the  inward  nature 
of  a  thing,1  Hos.  viii.  4 ;  Am.  ii.  7 ;  Ps.  li.  6 
[4]),  every  man  is  [that  every  man  may  be]  out 
off  from  the  mountain  of  Esau,  by  slaughter. 

the  efficient  cause,  as  in  Gen.  ix.  14  [Gesen. 
Lex.  p.  582  d.].  With  the  impressive  phrase,  “  by 
slaughter  ”  closes  the  delineation  of  the  threatened 
judgment :  vers.  8  and  9  complete  the  denuncia¬ 
tion  proper,  for  which  the  opening  formula,  “  Thus 
saith  Jehovah  ”  (ver.  1 ),  has  prepared  us,  and  which 
has  hung  suspended  through  all  the  intervening 
discourse.  Then  follows  — 

II.  Vers.  10-16.  The  statement  of  the  reasons  why 
God  will  and  must  execute  this  terrible  judgment. 
A  logically  argumentative  discourse  would  have 
inferred  from  the  present,  in  connection  with  the 
interior  laws  of  divine  providence,  the  tragical 
future  of  Esau ;  prophecy  sees  the  future  first,  and 
from  that  descends,  in  explanation,  to  the  roots 
which  this  future  has  in  the  events  of  the  present. 

For  the  violence  (]E,  as  in  Is.  liii.  5,)  toward  thy 
brother  Jacob  (gen.  obi.,  as  in  Joel  iv.  [Hi.]  19). 
In  spite  of  the  old  family  feud,  the  consciousness 
of  relationship  between  Edom  and  Israel  had  never 
been  extinguished,  and  was  sanctified  by  the  law 
(Dent.  xxiii.  7  f.).  Shame  shall  oover  thee,  and 

thou  shalt  be  cut  off  forever.  The  word  rPJ 
is  designedly  chosen  ;  it  denotes  the  extermination 
demanded  by  God's  will  and  law  (Lev.  xxii.  3). 
“  Vers.  9  b  and  10  c  are  limited  by  2  c  to  this 
sense,  that  a  few  Edomites  shall  yet  (perhaps  those 
who  have  beforehand  avoided  the  contest  by  fiigbt ; 
for  all  those  ptpeent  at  the  time  of  the  contest 
shall,  according  to  9  b  and  18,  fall  without  excep¬ 
tion)  remain  and  constitute  the  extremely  enfee¬ 
bled  people.  The  rnm  is  therefore  a  destruction 
1  Cf.  Textual  and  Qrammatlcal  on  ver.  9. 


of  them  as  a  people,  or  rather,  according  to  ver.  2-a 
as  a  numerous,  strong  people ;  cf.  Is.  vii.  8 ;  Jer. 
xlviii.  42,  47.”  Caspari. 

"  Ver.  11.  In  what  did  that  iniquity  consist  ?  In 
the  day  when  thou  atoodest  opposite,  sc.  against 

thy  brother ;  the  suff.  in  ib'n  is  anticipated  as 
the  object ;  in  the  day  whan  foreigners  carried 
away  his  treasures  (Is.  x.  14 ;  2  Chr.  xxi.  17), 
and  strangers  entered  his  gates  (Joel  iv.  [iii.] 
(17),  and  oast  lots  over  Jerusalem,  i.  e.,  over  the 
population,  whom  they  distributed  among  them  by 
lot,  to  sell  into  slavery  (Joeliv.  [iii.]  3),  thou  also 
wast  as  one  of  them. 

In  a  series  of  particular  charges  (ver.  12  ff.),  the 
hostile  disposition  of  Edom  is  depicted.  The  im¬ 
perfect  stands  in  these  complaints  for  that  which, 
m  the  mind  of  the  prophet,  ought  in  the  past  to 
have  been  done  or  avoided  (Ew.  §  136  g;  cf.  Job 
x.  18 ;  Gen.  xx.  9).  Hitzig  supposes  that  in  snch 
connection  the  unabbreviated  tmperf.  must  have 
stood;  but  in  the  examples  cited  by  him,  the  co- 
hortative  (prohibitive)  turn  of  the  thought  is  wantr 
ing,  which  is  here  so  plainly  manifest.  By  this 

turn  also  the  •  M  is  justified,  which  Caspari  urges 
against  our  view.  Iu  Gen.  xx.  9,  Nb  must  stand 
instead  of  bn,  because  there  a  transgression  of  a 


law  sanctified  by  custom  and  heredit&iy  derivation 
is  spoken  of. 

[There  is  room  for  doubt  about  the  propriety  of 
translating  and  the  other  futures  pre¬ 

ceded  by  bs,  in  this  and  the  two  following  verses, 
as  in  the  pluperfect  subjunctive.  Dr.  Posey,  who 
strenuously  maintains  that  the  prophecy,  although 
delivered  soon  after  the  time  of  Joel  and  Amos, 
contemplates  directly  the  Chaldtean  catastrophe, 
denies  that  these  phrases  can  be  so  translated. 

*  It  is  absolutely  certain,”  he  says,  “  that  al  with 
the  future  forbids  or  deprecates  a  thing  future.  In 
all  the  passages  in  which  al  occurs  in  the  Hebrew 
Bible  it  signifies  *  do  not.'  We  might  as  well  say 
that  *  do  not  steal  *  means  *  thou  shouldest  not  have 
stolen,'  as  say  that  veal  tereh  and  do  not  look  means 
'  thou  shouldest  not  have  looked.'  ....  We  must 
not,  on  any  principle  of  interpretation,  in  a  single 
instance,  ascribe  to  a  common  idiom  a  meaning 
which  it  has  not,  because  the  meaning  which  it  has 
does  not  suit  us.”  Minor  Prophets ,  p.  228.  He 
accordingly  translates  :  “.And  look  not  on  the  day 
of  thv  brother,”  etc.,  as  though  the  prophet  were 
simply  dehorting  the  Edomites,  near  two  hundred 
years  in  advance,  from  cruelty  to  their  brethren,  the 
Jews,  at  the  destruction  of  their  city  by  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar!  Maurer  translates  to  the  same  purport: 

*  Ne  species ,”  etc.,  but  for  an  opposite  reason.  He 
supposes  the  prophet  to  be  speaking  at  a  time  sub¬ 
sequent  to  the  destruction  of  the  city,  to  prohibit 
further  outrages,  which  were  likely  to  be  continued 
and  repeated,  long  after  the  main  calamity.  Zunz 
also  renders  in  the  same  sense :  “  Thou  shouldest 
not  (again)  feast  thy  eyes,”  etc.  {Aber  du  solUst 
dick  mcht  (wieder)  weiden,  etc.).  Kleinert,  while 
justifying,  in  the  exegetical  notes,  the  view  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  Eng.  Vers.,  adopts  a  rendering  mid¬ 
way  between  that  and  Dr.  Pusey's :  “  Thou 
shouldest  not  ”  (apparently  as  a  general  depreca¬ 
tion  )  “  feast  upon  tne  day/'  etc.  This  is  probably 
very  near  the  grammatical  sense,  yet  does  not 
seem  to  give  the  true  spirit  of  the  passage  so  well 
as  the  version  with  which  we  are  familiar.  And, 

grammatically,  although  bs,  with  the  fut,  every- 
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Where  else  meant  deprecation  of  what  was  in  pros¬ 
pect,  still  it  can  hard!/  be  denied  that,  whatever 
was  the  prophet’s  actual  relation  to  the  outrages 
which  he  forbids,  he  views  them  in  ver.  1 1  c,  and 
in  ver.  15  b,  as  already  past;  and  what  is  the 
spirit  of  deprecation  of  anything  thought  of  as 
past  but  a  declaration  that  it  ought  not  to  have 
been  done.  “Thou  shouldest  not  do  (or  do  not) 
what  thou  hast  done,”  is  in  effect,  “  thou  shouldst 
not  have  done  it.” — Tb.) 

Ver.  1 2.  And  yet  thou  shouldest  not  feast  thy 

eyes  (TOO  with  2,  behold  with  pleasure)  on  the 
day  (t.  e.j  evil  day,  Job  xviii.  20)  of  thy  brother, 
even  because  the  sufferer  was  thy  brother ;  on  the 

day  of  his  calamity  CvO^],  of  his  fete,  strange 
and  proceeding  from  the  estrangement  of  God  (Is. 
xxvid.  21 ) ;  and  shouldest  not  rejoioe  over  the 
sons  of  Judah  in  the  day  of  their  destruction, 
and  shouldest  not  make  great  thy  mouth,  to 
utter  mockeries  (Job  xix.  5),  in  the  day  of 
distress;  (ver.  13)  shouldest  not  enter  into 
the  door  of  my  people  in  the  day  of  their 
destruction;  shouldest  not  feast  thy  eyes, 
even  thou,  on  his  misfortune  in  the  day 
of  his  destruction;  and  shouldest  not  reaoh 

(properly,  stretch  out  the  hand;  is  omitted, 
os  in  Ps.  xviii.  12 ;  2  Sam.  vi.  6 ;)  alter  his  treas¬ 
ures,  in  the  day  of  his  destruction.  —  The  form 

runbrin,  a  much  ventilated  crux  inter  prelum ,  is 
as  Ew.  pp.  435,  537  f.  rightly  remarks,  not  to  be 
regarded  as  a  3d  fern.,  according  to  Judg.  v.  26 ; 
Is.  xxvii.  1 1 ;  xxviii.  3 ;  and  he  has  also  rightly 
given  up  the  punctation  —  channah  previously  pro¬ 
posed  by  him,  after  the  Arab,  modus  energicus . 

We  find  the  ending,  HJ,  as  a  cohortative  strength¬ 
ening  appended  to  the  imperat.  sing,  also  (Is. 
xxxu.  9),  where  the  daughters  of  Jerusalem,  as 
representing  the  whole  people,  are  addressed  in  the 

singular.  Whether  the  TO,  as  in  2  Kings 

xx.  3  (=  TO — TOJ),  ia  identical  with  the  cohort. 

^3,  which  can  also  follow  the  verb  with  negative 
applications  (Judg.  xix.  23),  or  whether  it  is  a 
He  paragogicum  strengthened  by  the  nasal  (in  the 
2d  pers.,  also  Job  xi.  17),  must'remain  unsettled. 
Aben  Ezra  (cf.  Drusius,  Hitzig)  holds  an  omitted 

to  b®  I*1®  «ubj.,  and  the  form  a  3d  pers.  plur. 
used  reflexively;  both  equally  improbable.  Not 
less  so  Caspairs  recourse  to  the  Arab,  ending  na, 
of  the  2d  pers.  sing.  fat. ;  Olsh.,  §  226  c,  cuts  the 

knot,  and  reads  T*  nbtPn. 

Ver.  14.  And  thou  shouldest  not  stand  at 
the  fork  of  the  road,  where,  close  by  the  gate, 
the  ways  part,  which  the  fleeing  Jews  would  take, 
to  cut  off  his  fiigitives ;  and  shouldest  not 
deliver  (others :  “  shut  in,”  but  cf.  Dent,  xxiii. 
16)  those  that  remained  of  his  in  the  day  of 
distress.  “  Hoc  gravissimum  eat  et  rum  mam  malevo- 
lentiam  arguitt  miseros  ac  aerumnosos  homunciones , 
qui  fuga  vitam  servare  quceruntt  prodere  et  hostibus 
ad  necandum  traders .”  Rosen m.,cf.  Am.  i.  9.  There¬ 
fore  can  the  retribution  for  the  failure  of  fraternal 
duty  not  be  withheld,  and  the  manner  of  its  accom¬ 
plishment  will  be  according  to  the  divine  jus  tal- 
tonis  (Ps.  xviii.  20  fF.). 

Vers.  15, 16.  For  near  is  the  day  of  Jehovah, 
which  always  follows  the  day  of  the  sinner  (cf. 
Joel  iv.  with  ch.  i.  if.),  upon  all  the  nations. 
Already  now  the  announcement  of  the  day  of  God, 


which  in  ver.  8  has  entered  into  the  prophecy,  ex¬ 
tends  its  compass  to  that  of  a  universal  judgment 
As  thou  hast  done,  will  they  do  to  thee ;  thy 
deed  will  return  upon  thy  head ;  the  deed  which 
goes  against  God  falls  back  again  upon  the  doer, 
as  an  arrow,  shot  perpendicularly  upward,  on  the 
head  of  the  archer  (Gcier  on  Ps.  vii.  17). 

Ver.  1 6.  For  as  ye  have  drunk  (taken  part  in 
the  wild  revelry  of  the  destroyers  (Joel  iv.  3))  on 
the  mountain  of  my  holiness,  which  I  have  made 
my  holy  possession  (Ps.  Ixxiv.  2 ;  iL  6),  and  the 
desecration  of  which  I  must  accordingly  avenge, 
so  shall  all  the  nations — the  discourse  applies 

now,  as  the  plural  DTIVIB?  has  already  indicated 
an  extension  of  the  field  of  vision,  to  all  the  ene¬ 
mies  of  God,  including  those  who  have  served  the 
special  purpose  of  chastisement  to  Edom  (ver.  1) 
— drink,  namely,  the  cup  of  wrath  and  trembling 
from  the  hand  of  God,  which  He  will,  in  the  final 
judgment,  extend  to  them  before  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem  (Zech.  xii.  2;  Is.  xix.  17;  xxix.9£; 
li.  17,  22;  Ps.  lx.  4;  lxxv.  9).  Thus  also  the 
Chald.  paraphrase:  As  ye  have  rejoiced  over  the 
blow  which  has  fallen  on  my  holy  moan  tain,  all 
the  peoples  will  drink  the  cup  of  punishment  from 
me,  oontinually;  yea,  they  shall  drink  and 
•wallow  down,  with  full  draught,  “  and  that  not 
because  they  desire  it,  for  the  drink  is  very  bitter, 
but  because  they  must.”  Casp.  And  will  be  as 
if  they  had  not  been ;  koI  itrorreu  icmBits  #4% 
inr6pxoyT*s-  LXX. ;  shall  be  completely  destroyed. 
“  Cocceius  illud  esse  quasi  non  fuissent,  exponit  per 
gentium  conversiones,  qua  specialius  declarantur  in 
aliis  prophetiiSy  imprimis  in  Daniele  et  Apocalgpsi 
(Num.  xxiv.  24).  Sett  clarum  est,  in  nrioribus  jam 
memorari  gentium  rxmam  et  spectare  hoc  quasi  non 
fuissent  ad  ipeam  bibitionem  tanquam  eius  vroprium 
effectum ,  non  autem  merum  consequent  *  Marck. 

IIL  Vers.  17-21.  Messianic  Application :  the 
final  salvation  of  Israel.  Where  in  this  storm- 
flood  of  the  final  judgment  will  the  ark  be!  ver. 
17.  But  upon  mount  Zion  will  be  deliverance 
( Jer.  xxv.  35  ;  others  :  a  company  of  rescued  ones ; 
Is.  iv.  2),  and  it  shall  be  holy,  God’s  sanctuary, 
fenced  about  by  God  (Zech.  ii.  9),  as  once  Sinai 
(Ex.  xix.  12  f.),  unapproachable  to  the  strangers 
(Joel  iv.  17)  who  have  profaned  it  (ver.  16),  a  sure 
place  for  those  who  belong  to  God  (Joel  iii.  5). 
And  the  house  of  Jaoob,  the  Jews,  those  over 
whom  the  lot  had  been  cast  by  their  destroyers, 

shall  possess  their  possessions:  tthH 

chosen  for  the  play  upon  the  name  Jerusalem 1  — 
obtt?  “  peaceful  possession.”  That  this 

has  no  reference  to  the  occupation  of  hostile  terri¬ 
tory  (Jiger),  the  suf£  plur.  being  referable  to 

TO2  rather,  and  Moraschim  the  hereditary  pos¬ 
sessions  of  Israel,  especially  of  Jerusalem,  is  shown 
by  the  whole  syntax  of  the  verse,  and  by  the  con¬ 
text. 

Then  when  Israel  sits  unassailed  in  his  land  again* 
he  will  arise  against  his  enemies  for  the  divine  judg¬ 
ment.  Ver.  18.  And  the  house  of  Jaoob,  u  a* 
Judah  who  stands  in  the  most  directly  hostile  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  unbrotherly  Esau  (cf.  ver.  10  with  11), 
will  be  a  fire,  namely,  through  the  burning  seal 
of  God  who  is  in  him  (Is.  x.  17)*;  and  the  house 
of  Joseph,  the  now  severed  kingdom  of  the  ten 
tribes  (Zech.  x.  6),  whose  head  is  the  Josephide 

1  [Oo  the  derivation  and  signification  of  the  name  Jeru¬ 
salem,  vide  on  Josh.  x.  1,  in  this  Commentary,  and  Smiths 
Dictionary  of  the  BibU ,  Art.  Jerusalem.  —  Ta] 
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Ephraim,  aud  which  at  the  time  of  the  deliverance 
will  have  returned  to  the  unity  of  the  government 
(Hoe.  ii.  2),  a  flame;  and  the  house  of  Esau 
stubble  (Is.  v.  24),  which,  as  the  vital  force  has 
forsaken  it,  will  blaze  at  the  first  touch  of  fire ;  and 
they  will  kindle  upon  them  and  devour  them, 
and  there  will  be  none  left  remaining  to  the 
house  of  Esau ;  as  it  also  did  not  spare  even  the 
atcaped  [ver.  14].  Contrast  to  the  case  of  Judah, 
ver.  17.  Whence  all  this?  For  Jehovah  hath 
spoken  it  (ver.  1).  The  execution  of  (he  judg¬ 
ment  will  restore  Israel  to  his  former  extent  of 
territory. 

Ver.  19.  And  the  south  shall  possess  —  cf. 
LXX.,  oi  ip  firyifi,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Negeb, 
the  southern  portion  of  Judah,  extending  to  Idu¬ 
maea  (Gen.  xx.  1;  Josh.  x.  40;  xv.  26) — the 
mountain  of  Esau,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
lowland,  which  stretches  in  the  west  of  Judah 
toward  the  Philistines  (Josh.  x.  40 ;  xv.  83 ;  Jer. 
xxxiii.  13),  the  Philistines;  the  people  put  for 
the  land.  Israel  will  thus  not  merely  receive  his 
mora9ckimt  his  hereditarv  lands  (ver.  17),  but  also 
the  adjacent  country  which  belonged  to  him  under 
David  (cf.  Pa  lx.).  And  they,  the  same  to  whom 
the  south  and  the  lowlands  belong,  the  men  of 
Judah,  will  possess  the  field  of  Ephraim,  and 
the  field  of  Samaria ;  so  that,  after  the  union  of 
the  tribes  presupposed  in  18  a,  the  dominion  re¬ 
turns  to  Judah  (Gen.  xlix.  10),  and  Benjamin 
will  possess  Gilead.  The  whole  land  is  brought 
back  to  tho  house  of  David  by  the  two  tribes  which 
have  remained  true  to  it  (Jer.  xxxii.44). 

Ver.  20.  And,  to  crown  the  triumph,  captives 

unto  this  army  (nVjl  and  bn  in  the  archaic  style, 
without  vowel  letters,  Olsh.  §  39  d.)  of  the  sons 
of  Israel,  the  twelve  tribes  united  under  the  lead¬ 
ership  of  Judah,  will  become  the  Phoenicians 
which  there  are  even  to  Zarephath  (Sarepta)  ; 
the  Phoenicians  who  have  taken  part  in  the  shame¬ 
ful  attempt  of  Edom  against  Jerusalem,  by  the 
sale  of  Jewish  captives  into  slavery  (hence  called 

by  the  equivocal  name  D'33733,  Joel  iv.  6 ;  Am. 
i.  9),  will  now  themselves  become  prisoners,  so 
that  the  whole  district  as  far  as  Sarepta,  to  which 
point  the  word  of  prophecy  was  earned  by  Elijah 
(1  K.  xvii.  9,  10),  will  he  cleared  of  the  heathen. 
And  ttfe  captivity  of  Jerusalem,  t.  the  cap¬ 
tives  from  Judah,  who  are  in  Sepharad,  will 
possess  the  cities  of  the  south,  whose  inhab¬ 
itants  meanwhile  have  seized  the  mountain  of  Esau 
(ver.  19).  Sepharad  is  a  region  in  the  west  which 
is  mentioned  also  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions ;  by 
the  ancients  supposed  to  he  Spain,  hut  rather,  per¬ 
haps.  Sardis  (Lassen,  Hitzig),  or  Sparta  (Delitssch). 
Tho  last  supposition  is  favored  by  the  fact  that 
Joel  names  the  Ionians,  the  Greeks  in  general,  as 
the  people  to  whom  the  Phoenicians  have  sold  the 
capnve  Jews;  as  also  on  the  cuneiform  inscrip¬ 
tions  at  Bisutun,  Spared  and  Ionia  are  mentioned 
m  immediate  connection.1  Among  the  transla¬ 
tions  hitherto  proposed  of  this  variously  interpreted 
verse,  two  principally  deserve  notice ;  ( 1 . )  **  The 
captives  of  this  army  of  the  sons  of  Israel  (namely, 
those  who  are  now  *  carried  away ')  shatl  possess 
what  Canaanites  there  arc  unto  Sarepta.”  Hitzig. 

But  then  Htf  ought  to  stand  before  (2.) 

~  The  captives  of  this  army  who  dwell  among  the 
Canaanites  (or,  are  Canaanites)  unto  Sarepta,  and 
the  captives  of  Jerusalem,”  etc.  Caspari,  Urn- 

1  [See  on  this  name,  Smith'*  Dictionary  of  the  BibUy 
e-  v.  —  Te.] 


breit.  But  0'3Y33  without  a  verb  cannot,  like 

7JDD,  in  Ps.  cxx.  6,  be  an  accus.,  and  to  take  it  as 
a  predicate  results  in  nonsense.3 

Ver.  21.  And  there  will  oome  up  saviors,  not 
divine  beings,  for  these  would  descend  from  above, 
but  the  heroes  who,  through  the  deeds  spoken  of 
in  ver.  1 7  ff.,  have  gained  for  the  people  their  rights 
(cf.  Micah  v.  4,  5 ;  Neh.  ix.  27),  on  mount  Zion, 

to  judge  the  mount  of  Esan.  ISSQ?  is  the  usual 
expression  for  the  dispensation  of  justice  in  the 
name  of  Jehovah ;  the  judges  are  called  inter¬ 
changeably,  and  (Jndg.  iii.  9, 

15;  i.  16,  18).  The  accus.  stands  here  not,  as 
usually  (Ps.  xiiii.  1),  for  that  to  which  right  is  se¬ 
cured,  bnt  for  that  in  which  an  example  of  justice 
is  exhibited.  And  the  kingdom  shall  be  Jeho¬ 
vah’s.  Chald. :  And  the  kingdom  of  Jehovah  will 
be  manifested  over  all  the  lands  of  the  earth.  Ps. 
xxil.  29  ;  Is.  xxiv.  23. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 


The  judgment  of  the  world  presupposes  the  sep¬ 
aration  between  God's  congregation  and  the  world, 
and  is,  as  an  objective  crisis,  the  final  consequence 
and  manifestation  of  this  inner  discrimination  al¬ 
ready  experienced  (cf.  John  iii.  18  f.).  The  world- 
power  is  the  necessary  complement  to  the  commu¬ 
nity  of  the  saved.  It  is  not  given  by  an  original 
antithesis  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  but  has  developed 
itself  with  the  latter  from  the  same  natural  ground, 
and  at  the  first  stood  in  a  fraternal  relation  with  it. 
Now,  however,  it  stands  in  an  independent  isolation 
over  against  it ;  and,  as  lies  in  the  veiy  nature  of 
the  case,  the  original  connection,  like  a  sting  cleav¬ 
ing  to  the  conscience,  has  served  only  to  increase 
the  alienation.  The  opposition  has  in  nil  points 
amounted  to  polarization ;  tho  kingdom  of  God  in 
prostration,  the  world-power  in  secure  defiance; 
the  kingdom  of  God  in  humility,  this  in  pride; 
this  in  possession  on  the  earth,  that  without  pos¬ 
sessions  on  earth,  but  having  a  refuge  in  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem;  this  only  an  object  of  the 
divine  decrees,  but  that  possessing  the  knowledge 
of  these  decrees  through  the  information  of  the 
prophets.  God’s  decree  is  the  completion  of  his 
kingdom,  and  so  the  removal  of  its  enemies. 
Hence  the  necessity  for  the  judgment  on  the 
world  which  takes  place  in  the  legal  form  of  the 
talio,  the  penalty  exactly  adequate  to  the  crime : 
the  punishment  of  the  world-power  corresponds  to 
its  sins,  and  its  conduct  towards  the  congregation 
of  God.  If  the  harmony  in  the  order  of  the  world 
is  to  be  restored,  a  revolution  of  the  existing  most 
unreasonable  relation  must  take  place ;  the  world- 
power  is  stripped  of  its  possessions,  the  congrega¬ 
tion  acquires  them,  —  that  despised,  this  highly 
esteemed.  This  judgment  is  already  indicated  in 
the  nature  of  sin ;  it  executes  itself  so  soon  as 
God  once  allows  it  development  to  its  final  result, 
and  his  saviors  on  Zion  establish  what  has  been 
actually  given.  What  is  true  they  establish  in 
continuance  ;  what  is  naught,  because  it  is  against 
God,  they  cast  into  annihilation.  In  prophecy, 
this  plurality  of  saviors,  compared  with  the  one 
Saviour,  represents  the  same  preliminary  stage  as 
is  signified  in  the  history  by  the  previous  period 
of  the  iudges,  compared  with  the  monarchy. 

Obadiah  (comp,  the  In  trod.)  occupies  chronologi¬ 
cally  the  first  place  among  the  prophetic  writers, 

9  [8es  Textual  and  Grammatical  oo  this  rum.  — *  Ta.] 
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OBADIAH. 


and  at  once  fits  into  the  total  organism  of  recorded 
prophecy.  For  in  this  we  may  distinguish,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  relation  between  God  and  the  world- 
power,  four  periods:  that  in  whjch  the  world  is 
represented  by  the  neighboring  nations  (Obad.,  Joel, 
Amos);  the  Assyrian  (Hosea,  Isaiah,  Micah,  Na¬ 
hum);  the  Babylonian  (Habakkuk,  Jcr.);  the 
universal ,  eschatological  (Ezek.,  Hag.,  Zach.,  Dan¬ 
iel).  In  each  of  those  stages  the  preceding  is 
included  anew,  as  Edom  by  Isaiah  ;  and  thus 
Assyria  can  appear  still  to*Zachariah  as  repre¬ 
sentative  of  tne  world.  Egypt  goes  from  the 
patriarchal  age  through  all  the  periods  as  type 
of  the  world,  and  in  allusion  to  the  primitive  his¬ 
tory  (Gen.  xi.)  Babylon  appears  as  such,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  Assyria,  even  in  Isaiah’s  time.  That 
in  the  first  period,  among  the  neighboring  peoples, 
Edom,  in  particular,  stands  forth  energetically  in 
the  foreground,  has  its  reason  (apart  from  the  spe¬ 
cial  historical  occasions  stated  m  the  Introd.)  in 
the  entire  scheme  of  the  natioual  history.  Edom, 
as  is  manifest  from  the  evidences  before  given,  is 
exactly  fitted,  as  the  brother  nation  of  Israel,  to 
appear  by  preference  as  representing  the  attitude 
of  the  world  toward  the  kingdom  or God ;  and  in 
the  relation  of  the  patriarchs  Esau  and  Jacob  is 
given  the  prototype  of  the  historical  development 
which  ends  in  the  remarkable  situation  where  the 
Edomite,  Herod,  through  his  malicious  mockery 
of  the  true  Israel,  Jesus,  invokes  the  judgment  on 
his  own  head  and  race. 

It  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  that  the  historico- 
dogmatical  intimations  in  Obadiah  were  of  funda¬ 
mental  importance  for  the  later  development. 
Leaving  out  of  view  numerous,  perhaps  accidental, 
allusions,  we  still  find  an  extension  of  the  ideas  of 
Obadiah  in  Is.  xxxiv.  63 ;  Jer.  xlix.  7  ff. ;  Ezek. 
xxv.  12  AT.,  35,  in  all  which  passages  the  prophecy 
concerning  Edom,  reaching  beyond  the  simple  his¬ 
torical  framework,  gains  more  and  more  of  an 
eschatological  character,  and  Edom  becomes  a  type 
of  arrogant  defiance  against  God.  Hence  the  fur¬ 
ther  coincidences  :  the  judgment  upon  pride  (Obad. 
2,  comp,  with  Is.  ii.  12  ff. ;  xiv.  2  ff.) ;  the  impos¬ 
sibility  of  escape  from  God  (Obad.  4,  comp,  with 
Am.  ix.  2  ff.);  the  completeness  of  his  judgment 
(Obad.  6  (jomp.  with  Micah  vi.  14  ff. ;  Jer.  xlii. 
15  ff.)  ;  the  destruction  of  wisdom  out  of  a  people 
which  God  judges  (Obad.  8,  comp,  with  Is.  xix. 
H  ff. ;  Jcr.  1.  36).  The  denunciation  :  for  near  is 
the  day  of  Jehovah  (ver.  15,  in  Joel  i.  15;  ii.  1  ; 
iv.  15;  Is.  xiii.  6;  Zeph.  i.  7;  Ezek.  xxx.  30). 
The  accurately  corresponding  penalty  (ver.  15 
comp,  with  Jcr.  1.  15,  29;  Joel.  iv.  4,7).  The 
cup  of  trembling  (ver.  16  from  Ps.  lx.  5  oomp. 
with  Is.  Ii.  17  ff. ;  Jer.  xxv.  26  ff. ;  Zach.  xii.  2ff.). 
The  deliverance  on  Mount  Zion  (ver.  17,  comp, 
with  Joel  iii.  5  ;  iv.  17).  Israel  a  consuming  fire 
(ver.  18,  comp,  with  Am.  v.  6).  The  summons: 
for  Jehovah  hath  spoken  (ver  18,  in  Joel,  Isaiah, 
and  Micah,  nine  times). 

Hofmann  :  All  people  shall  succeed  in  captur¬ 
ing  and  misusing  Zion,  but  they  shall  also  be  all 
made  to  taste  the  bitterness  of  their  iniquity,  and 
become  drunk  with  their  intoxicating  wine. 

Hengstenbbbg  :  The  nature  of  Edom  is  hatred 
ngainst  the  kingdom  of  God,  whereby  their  call¬ 
ing  upon  the  Lord  and  the  Lord’s  calling  them  j 
is  excluded.  The  individual,  however,  can  leave 
the  community  of  his  people,  and  so  pass  over: 
into  the  domain  of  saving  grace,  as  the  example 
of  Rahab  shows.  The  prophet  Is  to  call  out  to 
the  people  of  the  covenant :  Qapeur*  *  iyb  rtrisrjKa 
rhr  Kfofior.  The  flagrant  discrepancy  between  the 


idea,  according  to  which  the  kingdom  of  God 
should  be  universal,  and  the  reality,  where  it  is 
thrust  into  a  comer,  will  be  even  aggravated  here¬ 
after.  From  this  corner  also  will  the  people  of 
God  be  thrust.  But  death  is  the  passage  to  life, 
the  extremity  of  persecution  is  the  precursor  of 
redemption.  The  people  of  God  shall  not  merely 
experience  restoration ;  they  shall  possess  the  do¬ 
minion  of  the  world.  For  the  ungodly  heathen 
world,  on  the  contrary,  their  exaltation  is  the  pre¬ 
cursor  of  destruction.  The  kingdom  will  be  the 
Lord’s,  t.  <?.,  his  previously  hidden  dominion  will 
now  come  plainly  to  light;  voluntarily  or  by  com¬ 
pulsion  the  people  of  the  earth  will  acknowledge  it. 

Of  the  fuljWment:  Hieronymus:  The  Assyrians 
and  Babylonians  have  held  subject  everything  as 
far  as  the  Propontis,  and  to  the  Scythian  and 
ASgean  seas,  if  we  read  the  historians  of  the 
Greeks  and  the  barbarians,  we  shall  say  that  this 
word  of  God  (ver.  15)  was  fulfilled  under  the  As¬ 
syrians  and  Babylonians. 

Kkil:  The  fulfillment  of  the  ruin  threatened  to 
the  Edomites  began  in  the  Chaldiean  period.  The 
devastation  of  Edom  by  the  Chaldeans  appears  in¬ 
disputably  from  Jer.  xlix.  7  ff. ;  Ezek.  xxxv.  comp, 
with  Jer.  xxv.  9,  21 ;  Mai.  i.  3.  The  destruction 
of  the  Edomites  as  a  people  was  prepared  for 
through  the  Maccabees  ( 1  Macc.  v.  3,  65 ;  Joseph-. 
Ant.,  xii.  18,  1;  xiii  9,  1;  xiii.  15,  4).  Having 
thus  already  lost  their  national  independence,  they 
experienced  their  total  ruin  at  the  hands  of  the 
Homans.  As  regards  the  rest  of  our  prophecy, 
Edom  filled  up  the  measure  of  his  iniquity  against 
Israel,  the  people  of  wdnders,  at  the  capture  and 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Chaldteans  (Ezek. 
xxxv.  5,  10;  Ps.  cxxxvii.  7;.  Sam.  iv.  22).  But 
the  fulfillment  of  the  threatening  Keil  cannot  find, 
with  Caspari  and  others,  in  the  subjugation  of  the 
Edomites  through  the  Maccabees,  and  the  destruc¬ 
tive  expeditions  of  Simon  the  Gerasene  (Joseph. 
De  Bell.  Jud.  iv.  9,  7).  For  the  destruction  of 
Edom  and  the  occupation  of  Seir  by  Israel  must, 
according  to  Numb.  xxiv.  18,  proceed  from  the 
Ruler  that  shall  arise  out  of  Jacob,  the  Messiah ; 
according  to  Am.  ix.  1 1  f.,  not  until  the  setting  up 
of  the  tabernacles  of  Judah  that  have  fallen  down, 
and  according  to  Obadiah,  on  the  day  of  Jehovah, 
at  and  after  tnc  judgment  upon  all  peoples,  will  it 
follow.  According  to  this  view,  the  fulfillment  of 
vers.  17-21  can  belong  only  to  the  Messianic  pe¬ 
riod,  so  that  it  began  with  the  establishment  of 
the  kingdom  of  Christ  on  earth,  proceeds  with  its 
extension  among  the  peoples,  and  will  be  fully 
accomplished  with  its  final  completion  at  the  sec¬ 
ond  coming  of  our  Lord. 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 


The  judgment  of  the  world. 

Introduction :  God  has  announced  it  through 
his  servants  the  prophets  (ver.  1). 

I.  It  strikes  the  haughty  ones  who  despise  God 
(2  a,  c)  and  trust,  (a.)  to  fleshly  supports,  earthly 
reserves,  which  will  not  stand  before  God,  but  be 
destroyed  utterly  (vers.  2-6) ;  (6.)  to  human  helps 
which  on  account  of  the  selfishness  of  sinners 
are  converted  into  their  opposite  (ver.  7) ;  (c.)  to 
human  wisdom  which,  as  opposed  to  God,  becomes 
folly  (vers.  8,  9). 

II.  It  is  awarded  because  of  the  iniquity  perpe¬ 
trated  against  the  people  of  God  :  (a.)  of  the  ma¬ 
lignant  joy  (ver.  12);  (6.)  of  robbery  and  out¬ 
rageous  violence  (ver.  15) ;  (c.)  of  hatred  so  much 
the  more  fanatical  as  it  was  more  causeless  (ver. 
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14);  (<f.)  of  the  stifling  of  conscience  through 
intemperate  appetites  (ver.  16). 

HI.  It  ends  with  the  salvation  of  (he  people  of  j 
God:  (a.)  Holy  Zion  becomes  the  gathering  point, 
of  the  saved  (ver.  17).  (6.)  On  earth  a  fire  is 

kindled  in  the  hearts  of  the  faithful,  which  bums 
over  the  whole  earth  (ver.  18).  ( c .)  The  meek! 
will  possess  the  kingdom  of  the  earth  (ver.  19). 
(d.)  The  inhabitants  of  the  earth  become  the 
possession  of  God’s  people  (ver.  20  a),  (e.)  On 

the  whole  earth  the  children  of  God  are  gathered  to 
the  congregation  of  God  (ver.  20  b).  (/.)  Great 

gifts  are  bestowed  on  God’s  congregation  for  the 
guidance  and  deliverance  of  the  congregation  (ver. 
21  a.),  fff.)  There  comes  to  be  one  nock  under 
one  invisible  Shepherd  (ver.  21  b). 

Ver.  1.  The  people  of  God  have  knowledge  of 
his  counsels,  even  concerning  the  heathen  nations 
(cf.  Am.  iii.  3-8).  Hence  prophecy  and  the  holy 
word  embrace  the  whole  world.  —  Ver.  2.  The 
cause  of  the  di vine' judgment  is,  from  the  begin¬ 
ning*,  the  pride  which  sets  itself  against  God  (Gen. 
xi.  4,  cf.  x.  8-10).  —  Ver.  3.  This  has  for  itA  root 
the  practical  denial  of  God,  the  opinion  that  there 
b  none  above  it  (Ps.  xii.  14).  —  Ver.  4.  Sin  is  the 
seversince  of  humanity  ;  selfishness  makes  sinners 
the  most  hurtful  enemies  to  each  other.  God 
needs  only  to  let  them  do  as  they  please,  and  they 
fulfill  npon  each  other  his  judicial  will.  —  Ver.  8. 
Wisdom,  which  sets  itself  against  God,  confounds 
itself;  those  who  rage  against  Him,  He  makes 
blind  (Gen.  xix.). —  Ver.  10.  The  judgment  in¬ 
creases  in  severity,  in  proportion  as  the  special 
sins  against  the  congregation  are  more  aggravated 
m  their  quality.  Edom,  as  Jacob’s  brother,  has 
greater  guilt  than  other  nations ;  Judaism  has 
greater  guilt  through  unbelief  than  the  heathen, 
because  Christ  was  bom  a  Jew.  —  Ver.  1 1  ff.  The 
judgment  will  tear  away  the  veil  from  the  deeds 
which  man  palliates  to'  his  own  view,  and  show 
them  in  their  bare  nakedness.  —  Ver.  15.  God’s 
sentence  individualizes,  the  special  tendencies  of 
the  perverted  life  reach  their  respectively  corre¬ 
sponding  ends.  For  believers  the  judgment  day  is 
always  near.  —  Ver.  16.  The  law  rests  on  this :  I 
am  the  Lord  thy  God  ;  prophecy  expands  the  view 
over  the  whole  world.  In  face  of  the  law,  every 
one  has  to  take  heed  to  himself;  in  the  judgment, 
the  relations  of  the  congregation  to  the  whole 
world  will  become  evident ;  it  alone  can  be  God’s 
affair.  Sin,  in  its  extreme  exaggeration,  is  itself 
judgment;  his  own  sin  becomes  to  the  sinner,  in 
its  enjoyment,  a  loathing,  and  yet  will  hold  him 
with  inevitable  fetters,  to  remain  in  it,  till  it  de¬ 
stroys  him.  —  Ver.  17.  Zion,  the  place  of  deliver¬ 
ance;  but  only  as  a  sanctuary,  not  for  those  who 
after  carnal  birth,  but  those  only  who  through 
God’s  grace,  have  a  claim  to  it.  In  them  is  (ver. 
18)  the  flame  which  consumes  everything  finite ; 
from  Israel  proceeds  the  judgment.  Land  and  do¬ 
minion  of  the  true  Israel  must  become  his,  because 
it  is  promised  him.  —  Ver.  20.  He  who  belongs 
to  the  house  of  God  is  in  the  world  as  a  captive, 
and  will  return.  (Is.  xliil). —  Ver.  21.  God’s 
heroes  are  saviors,  not  destroyers.  To  Him  be¬ 
longs  the  kingdom  always.  No  one  may  presume 
to  become  his  visible  substitute  in  the  kingdom  of 
God  on  earth. 

Starke  :  The  circumstances  of  Obadiah’s  coun¬ 
try  and  family  are  designedly  passed  over,  that  we 
may  not  rest  and  depend  on  the  outward  respecta¬ 
bility  of  men,  but  derive  the  authority  of  such 
prophecy,  and  the  certainty  of  its  issues,  from  God 
alone.  'Preachers  must  be,  not  in  name  alone,  but 


also  in  fact,  Obadiahs,  i.  e.t  servants  of  God  (1 
Cor.  iv.  1 ).  No  one  should  take  to  himself  the 
power  to  teach  in  the  church,  unless  he  be  called 
m  an  orderly  manner.  Although  it  may  appear 
to  human  eyes  that  war  arises  out  of  accidental 
causes,  God  is  at  work  therein.  —  Ver.  2.  As  au¬ 
thority  and  respect  are  a  gift  of  God,  so  is  con¬ 
tempt  a  singular  punishment.  —  Ver.  5.  Those 
who  knowingly  wage  unjust  wars  are  no  whit 
better  than  thieves  and  murderers.  —  Ver.  6  ff. 
True  friends  have  always  been  rare  in  the  world. 
It  commonly  happens  that^God  brings  np  those 
very  ones  with  whom  men  have  entered  into  alli¬ 
ance  against  his  people,  that  they,  out  of  God's 
just  judgment,  may  be  compelled  to  avenge  the 
iniquity  which  has  been  committed  against  God’s 
people.' —  Ver.  8  f.  The  children  of  the  world  are 
indeed  wiser  than  the  children  of  light,  in  their 
generation,  but  when  they  suppose  they  are  wisest 
of  all,  God  pours  contempt  on  their  endeavors. 
It  is  also  a  gift  of  God,  when  those  who  are  at  the 
head  of  land  and  people  are  brave  and  prudent. — 
Ver.  10.  God  is  ill  pleased  when  one  rejoices 
in  another’s  affliction  ;  still  more  so  when  one 
heaps  npon  the  suffering  more  trouble  and  sorrow. 
Men  should  not  mock  the  miserable. —  Ver.  11. 
An  old,  deep-rooted  enmity  is  not  easily  allayed  : 
Ne&cit  metam  inveteratum  odium  — Ver.  15.  The 
retaliation  which  is  administered  by  our  dear  God 
is  a  strong  and  comfortable  evidence  of  his  pres¬ 
ence.  —  Ver.  16.  The  holy  mountain  is  the  Church 
of  the  true  believers.  To  carouse  upon  this,  is  to 
pursue  revelry  in  sinning  against  Christ’s  mem¬ 
bers.  God’s  judgment  begins  at  the  house  of 
God ;  t.  God  seeks  first  his  children  with  the 
cup  of  affliction  ;  but  the  enemy  must  swallow  the 
dregs,  and  be  destroyed.  —  Ver.  18.  The  j»ower  of 
the  holy  gospel  is'  like  a  fire,  and  God’s  word 
sweeps  like  names,  before  which  the  stubble  of 
hypocrisy  and  human  ordinances  cannot  stand. 

Pfafk:  Ver.  6.  No  punishment  comes  alone 
when  God  attacks  men  with  his  might.  In  war 
many  judgments  come  together,  as  the  spirit  of 
God  here  relates ;  murder,  robbery,  infidelity  of 
friends,  treachery,  unwise  and  futile  counsels, 
despondency  of  the  soldiery,  etc.  —  Ver.  15.  The 
Lord’s  vengeance  measures  with  the  same  meas¬ 
ure  ;  take  heed  that  thou  measure  not  with  an  evil 
measure. 

Ch.  B.  Michaels  :  Ver.  I.  It  is  no  empty  re¬ 
port,  but  the  most  certain  of  all,  for  we  have 
heard  it  from  God.  —  Ver.  4.  God  makes  possible 
what  to  men  is  •impossible.  —  Ver.  15.  God  has, 
in  punishment,  as  well  as  in  kindness,  his  horat  et 
moras. 

F.  Lambert  :  If  any  one  thinks  the  book  of 
Ohndiah  too  small,  let  him,  nevertheless,  not 
despise  it.  Often,  the  less  showy  the  vessel, 
the  more  precious  the  contents. —  On  v.  21. 
Now  may  ministers  of  God’s  word  take  notice 
who  they  are,  and  what  they  ought  to  do.  It 
would  be  most  appropriate  for  them  to  live  and 
set  conformably  to  tneir  name  (“Savior”),  and 
that  can  take  place  only  by  pure,  true  preaching 
of  the  word  of  God  with  fear  and  trembling ;  for 
through  that  alone  have  we  salvation  in  faith. 
Hence  they  should  see  well  to  it,  that  they  add  not 
their  own  petty,  carnal  inventions,  lest  they  be 
found  corrnptor's  rather  than  saviors  of  the  faithful. 
Would  that  the  hour  were  come  when,  instead  of 
destroyers,  there  should  be  nothing  but  saviors  in 
all  the  world.  For  where  such  are  received  and 
supported,  there  is  nothing  but  blessing.  For  they 
gather  all  the  elect  in  the  holy  congregation,  on 
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Zion,  so  that  the  dominion  and  all  glory  belongs 
to  the  Lord  and  his  annointed. 

Burk  :  On  ver.  13.  In  an  evil  time  every  one 
robs,  as  he  finds  opportunity,  and  then  throws  the 
blame  of  it  on  the  times. 

Schlier  :  On  ver.  10  ff.  Judah  had  deeply 
fallen,  and  little  good  was  to  be  found  in  him,  and 
he  richly  deserved  his  chastisement.  And  yet  God 
allows  not  haughtiness  to  have  its  way  upon  even 
n  deeply  fallen  people ;  He  causes  them  to  be  chas¬ 
tised,  and  sends  nations  as  his  scourge ;  yet  when 
they  exceed  the  proper  bounds,  and  practice  iniq¬ 
uity,  He  undertakes  for  his  people ;  He  remains 
faithful  even  amid  the  unfaitnfulness  of  men,  and 
visits  Edom's  wickedness  upon  him,  even  though 
Judah  deserved  the  chastisement. 

Rieger.  —  On  ver.  2  ff. :  How  is  he  whom  his 
heart  has  once  deceived  and  seduced  to  haughti¬ 
ness  thus  exposed  to  much  other  deceptions; 
for  all  the  vanity  with  which  he  supports  his  high 
thoughts  will  betray  him,  and  cannot  save  him 
against  God,  who  resists  the  proud.  —  On  ver. 
17  ff.  What  has  the  Lord  Jesus  yet  to  accomplish 
in  heaven  before  all  will  be  brought  back  and 
restored,  so  as  God  has  graciously  predicted  to  his 
servants,  the  prophets!  With  great  sorrow  must 
one  see  the  confusion  which  now  appears  on  the 
earth,  and  how  pothin^  but  judgments  seem  to 
await  us;  but  amid  it  all,  the  promise  of  his 
kingdom  is  our  trust. 

[Matt.  Henry.  —  On  ver.  2  :  Those  that  think 
well  of  themselves,  are  apt  to  fancy  that  others 
think  well  of  them  too ;  but  when  they  come  to 
make  trial  of  them,  they  will  find  themselves  mis¬ 
taken,  and  thus  their  pride  deceives  them,  and  by 
it  days  them. —  Ver.  3,  4  :  Carnal  security  is  a 
sin  that  most  easily  besets  men  in  the  day  of  their 
|>omp,  power,  and  prosperity ;  and  does  as  much  as 
anything  both  to  ripen  men  for  ruin  and  aggravate 
it  when  it  comes.  —  Ver.  6  :  Treasures  on  earth, 
though  ever  so  fast  locked  up,  and  ever  so  artfully 
hidden,  cannot  be  so  safely  laid  up  but  that  thieves 
may  break  through  and  steal ;  it  is  therefore  our 
wisdom  to  lay  up  for  ourselves  treasures  in  heaven. 
—  Ver.  7  :  Those  that  make  flesh  their  arm.  arm 
it  against  them.  Those  show  they  have  no  under¬ 
standing  in  them,  who,  when  they  are  encouraged 
ro  trust  in  the  Creator,  put  a  cheat  upon  them- 
M*lves  by  reposing  a  confidence  in  the  creature.  — 
Ver.  8  :*  God  will  justly  deny  those  understanding 
to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  danger,  that  will  not  use 
their  understanding  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  sin. 
He  that  will  be  foolish,  let  nim  be  foolish  still.  —  A 


nation  is  then  marked  for  ruin,  when  God  hidci* 
the  things  that  belong  to  its  peace  from  the  exes  uf 
those  that  are  intrusted  with  its  counsels.  Quo* 
Deus  wit  perdere,  eos  dementat :  God  infatuates 
those  He  designs  to  destroy.  —  Ver.  9  :  The  death 
or  disuniting  of  the  mighty  often  proves  the  death 
and  destruction  of  the  many ;  ana  it  is  in  vain  to 
depend  upon  mighty  men  for  our  protection,  if  we 
have  not  an  almighty  God  for  us,  much  less  if  we 
have  an  almighty  God  against  us. —  Ver.  11-14: 
In  reflecting  upon  ourselves,  it  is  good  to  com¬ 
pare  what  we  nave  done  with  what  we  should  hare 
done  —  our  practice  with  the  rule,  that  wc  may 
discover  wherein  we  have  done  amiss :  have  done 
those  things  which  we  ought  not  to  have  done;  we 
should  not  have  been  where  we  were  at  such  a 
time ;  should  not  have  been  in  such  and  such  com¬ 
pany;  should  not  have  said  what  we  said;  nor 
nave  taken  the  liberty  that  we  took.  Sin  thus 
looked  upon  in  the  glass  of  the  commandment, 
will  appear  exceedingly  sin/ul .  —  We  must  take 
heed  with  what  eye  we  look  upon  the  afflictions  of 
our  brethren  ;  if  wc  cannot  look  upon  them  with 
a  gracious  eye  of  sympathy  and  tenderness,  it  is 
tatter  not  to  look  upon  them  at  all.  —  He  that 
joins  in  with  evil-doers,  and  is  aiding  and  abetting 
in  their  evil  deeds,  shall  be  reckoned ,  and  shall  be 
reckoned  with ,  as  one  of  them.  — Those  do  but  im¬ 
poverish  themselves  that  think  to  enrich  them¬ 
selves  by  the  ruin  of  the  people  of  God ;  and  those 
deceive  themselves  who  think  they  max  call  all 
that  substance  their  own  which  they  can  lay  their 
hands  on  in  the  day  of  calamity. 

Dr.  Puset. — On  ver.  21  :  And  the  kingdom 
shall  be  the  Lord's.  Majestic,  comprehensive  sim¬ 
plicity  of  prophecy  !  All  time  and  eternity,  the 
struggle  of  time,  and  the  rest  of  eternity  are 
summed  up  in  those  three  fHeb.l  words.  Zion  an<l 
Edom  retire  from  sight ;  both  are  comprehended 
in  that  one  kingdom,  and  God  is  all  in  all.  The 
strife  is  ended  ;  not  that  ancient  strife  only  be¬ 
tween  the  evil  and  the  good,  the  oppressor  and  the 
oppressed,  the  subduer  and  the  subdued  ;  but  the 
whole  strife  and  disobedience  of  the  creature  to¬ 
wards  the  Creator — man  against  his  God. — 
Blessed,  peaceful  kingdom,  even  here  in  this  val¬ 
ley  of  tears  and  of  strife,  where  God  rules  the 
soul,  freeing  it  from  the  tyranny  of  the  world  and 
Satan  and  its  own  passions,  inspiring  it  to  know 
Himself,  the  Highest  Truth,  and  to  love  Him  who 
is  Love,  and  to  adore  Him  who  is  Infinite  M^jea 
ty  !  —  T*.] 
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JONAH. 


INTRODUCTION. 


I.  Contents . 


The  prophet  Jonah,  the  son  of  Amittai.  receives  a  divine  command  to  announce  judg¬ 
ment  against  the  great  city,  Nineveh,  whose  wickedness  had  come  up  before  Jehovah.  He 
attempts  to  evade  the  command  by  flight,  and  embarks  in  a  ship  to  go  to  Tarshish.  A  storm 
rises  on  the  sea.  While  the  crew  are  praying,  Jonah  sleeps.  But  he  is  awakened ;  and  the 
sailors  perceiving  in  the  fury  \_UnbUl]  of  the  storm  a  token  of  the  divine  wrath,  cast  lots,  by 
which  he  is  designated  as  the  guilty  person.  On  being  interrogated  by  the  crew,  he 
acknowledges  to  them  his  guilt,  and  advises  them  to  cast  him  into  the  sea,  for  the  purpose 
of  appeasing  the  divine  anger.  They  put  forth  ineffectual  efforts  to  escape  from  danger, 
without  having  recourse  to  this  extreme'measure,  but  finally  follow  his  advice.  (Chap,  i.) 

A  large  fish  swallows  Jonah.  He  thanks  God  that  he  is  preserved  in  life  ;  and  is,  on  the 
third  day,  vomited  out  by  the  fish  on  the  land.  (Chap,  ii.) 

He  now  obeys  the  command  of  God,  which  comes  to  him  the  second  time,  and  goes  to 
proclaim  to  Nineveh,  that  within  forty  days,  it  shall  be  destroyed  on  account  of  its  sins. 
But  the  Ninevites,  with  the  king  at  their  head,  observe  a  great  public  fast,1  and  Jehovah 
determines  to  withdraw  his  threatening.  (Chap,  iii.) 

Jonah  having  waited  for  the  issue  in  a  booth  over  against  the  city,  must  have  felt  that  the 
effect  [of  the  divine  purpose  to  remit  the  calamity.  —  C.  E.]  would  be  to  make  his  procla¬ 
mation  appear  false.  His  displeasure,  on  this  account,  is  heightened  by  an  incident.  A 
plant  [a  palmchrist],  which  had  rapidly  shot  up,  had  refreshed  him  with  its  shade.  But 
during  the  night  it  is  destroyed  by  a  worm ;  and  when,  on  the  day  following,  a  scorching 
wind  augments  the  burning  heat  of  the  sun,  Jonah  despairs  of  life  [“meint  Jonah  am  Leben 
verzwei/eln  zu  milssen thinks  that  he  must  despair  of  life].  But  God  had  appointed  this 
incident  for  the  purpose  of  showing  him  the  unreasonableness  of  his  displeasure.  “  Dost 
thou  have  pity  on  an  insignificant  plant,  and  shall  not  I  have  pity  on  the  great  city?** 
(Chap,  iv.) 

H.  The  Historical  Character  of  the  Book . 


The  narrative  indicates  history  ;  for  it  designates*  its  hero,  not  by  a  general  or  symbolical, 
but  by  a  historical  name,  —  that  of  Jonah.  And  not  merely  this ;  but  it  subjoins  a  patro¬ 
nymic  also,  “  the  son  of  Amittai."  Jonah,  the  prophet,  the  son  of  Amittai,  is  a  historical  person. 
We  learn  from  2  Kings  xiv.  25,  that  he  was  a  native  of  Gath-Hepher,5*  which  was,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Jewish  tradition,  as  given  by  Jerome,  in  his  preface  to  this  book,  a  small  village,  two 
miles  from  Sepphoris,  called  in  his  time  Diocaesaria,  on  the  road  to  Tiberias.  [“  Geth  in 
tecundo  Sephorim  miliario ,  quae  hodie  appellatur  Dioccesaria,  euntibus  Tiberiadem  baud  grandis 
est  viculus” —  Hieronymus.]  This  description  corresponds  to  the  situation  of  the  present 
village  of  Meshad,  north  of  Nazareth,  where  in  fact  a  grave  is  pointed  out  as  that  of  Jonah. 
[Quaresmius,  ii.  855 ;  Robinson,  Palestine ,  iii.  449  ;  Bib.  Researches ,  p.  140.]  He  foretold  to 
Jeroboam  II.  (b.  c.  824-783)  the  success  of  his  wars  for  the  extension  [the  restoration  of 


l  [r  7\mh  tint  gross*  tiffentliche  Busse perform  a  great  public  [set  of]  repent&noe.  — G.  B.] 

*  [The  English  version  of  2  Kings  xiv.  25,  which  reads  .  .  .  .  w  Jonah,  the  son  of  Amittai,  the  prophet,  which  was 
of  Gath-Hepher,”  may  be  understood  as  meaning  that  Jonah  was  merely  a  resident  of  that  village :  but  the  Hebrew 
preposition  min,  rendered  of,  has,  among  other  significations,  that' of  souroe,  or  origin.  See  Qesenius'  Hebrtw  Lexicon, 
•  V.-C.E.] 
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the  ancient  boundaries.  —  C.  E.]  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel ;  and  was  consequently  an  early 
contemporary  of  the  prophet  Amos.  In  the  relations  of  the  book  to  the  history  of  the  times, 
there  is  nothing  to  contradict  the  opinion  that  this  was  the  period  of  Jonah’s  ministry  [  Wtr~ 
kungszeit ].  Assyria,  which,  according  to  the  statement  of  Herodotus,  ruled  Hither  Aria  five 
hundred  and  twenty  years,  was  then  a  powerful  empire;  and  as  Jeroboam's  reign  falls 
within  the  last  century  of  the  Assyrian  dominion,  Nineveh  must  certainly  have  possessed, 
at  that  time,  the  great  extent  which  is  assigned  to  it  in  this  book,  and  which  is  also  attest<nl 
by  profane  authors.  The  separate  cities  of  which  this  great  metropolis  [Weltstadt]  was  made 
up,  were  also  of  a  very  ancient  foundation.  (Comp,  with  1,  2.)  And,  if  twenty  years  after 
the  death  of  Jeroboam,  Menahem  became  tributary  to  the  Assyrian  king,  Pul  (2  K.  xv.  19), 
it  is  obviously  no  rash  assumption  to  affirm  that  even  in  the  time  of  Jeroboam  the  Assyrians 
could  not  have  been  a  strange  people  to  the  Israelites. 

The  more  special  historical  characteristics,  which  an  historical  interpretation,  something 
more  than  acute,  believes  that  it  has  discovered  in  this  book,  namely,  that  Jonah  went  on  a 
political  mission  to  Nineveh,  the  nature  of  which  it  undertakes  to  determine  (Forbiger,  Gold- 
horn),  belong  of  course  to  the  domain  of  fiction  and  hypothesis.  To  the  same  place  we  assign 
the  fables  of  the  Rabbins,  that  can  be  gleaned  in  Carpzov  ( Introd .  ii.  346),  concerning  the. 
person  and  history  of  Jonah,  together  with  the  ingenious  combinations  of  the  same  history 
with  profane  Mythology  in  Forbiger.  Rosenmiiller,  Friedrichsen,  Baur,  and,  in  part  also,  Hitzig. 
So,  then,  even  at  an  early  period,  the  narrative  of  this  book  was  considered  historical.  (The 
earliest  reference  to  it  is  found  in  Tobit  xiv.  8,  LXX.)  The  arguments  which  have  been 
raised  against  the  historical  character  of  the  recorded  events,  reduce  themselves  (comp.  3 
below)  to  the  incredibdity  of  the  reported  incidents  of  Jonah’s  life ;  and  on  a  closer  exami¬ 
nation  (comp.  8,  7;  4,  6),  to  the  incomprehensibility  of  the  miracle  of  the  fish,  which,  in  very 
early  times,  provoked  mockery  and  jest.  (Lucian,  Vera  Hist.,  i.  §  30  f.  ed.  Bip. ;  August  ini 
Ep.  102,  opp .  ed.  Migne,  ii.  p.  882.)  They  are  conlequently  of  a  subjective  nature.  The 
analogies  adduced  in  support  of  this  miracle  may  be  adapted  to  facilitate  belief  in  this 
histor^,  on  the  part  of  him  who  is  inclined  to  believe,  or  who  already  believes,  without  such 
aid  ;  but  they  will  hardly  convince  the  unbeliever  [ Gegner ] ;  and  they  were  evidently  not  in 
the  mind  of  the  author,  who  undoubtedly  intended  to  record  a  miracle,  and  not  a  natural 
event.  [“  We  feel  ourselves  precluded  from  any  doubt  of  the  reality  of  the  transactions 
recorded  in  this  book,  by  the  simplicity  of  the  language  itself ;  by  the  historical  allusions  in 
Tobit  xiv.  4-vi.  15,  and  Josephus,  Ant.,  ix.  10,  sec.  2  ;  and  by  the  accordance  with  other 
authorities  of  the  historical  and  geographical  notices ;  by  the  thought  that  we  might  as  well 
doubt  all  other  miracles  in  Scripture  as  doubt  these  ( ‘  Quod  aut  omnia  divina  miracuia  ere - 
dtnda  non  sint,  aut  hoc  cur  non  credatur  causa  nulla  sit  .’  Aug.  Ep.  cii.  in  Quast.  6  de  Jona, 
ii.  284  ;  cf.  Cyril.  Alex.  Comment,  in  Jonam,  iii.  367-889)  ;  above  all,  by  the  explicit  words 
and  teaching  of  our  blessed  Lord  himself  (Mat.  xii.  89,  41 ;  xvi.  4;  Luke  xL  29),  and  by 
the  correspondence  of  the  miracles  in  the  histories  of  Jonah  and  the  Messiah.”  —  Smith*s 
•  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  s.  v.  u  Jonah.”  —  C.  E.] 

[O.  R.  Hertwig's  Tables :  The  historical  truth  of  the  narrative,  assailed  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Lucian,  is  defended  on  the  following  grounds:  — 

(1.)  The  numerous  historical  and  geographical  statements  bear  in  themselves  a  genuine  his¬ 
torical  character;  for 

(a.)  The  mission  of  Jonah  to  Nineyeh  entirely  agrees  with  the  historical  circumstances 
of  his  time. 

(5.)  The  description  of  the  size  of  Nineveh  harmonizes  with  the  classical  accounts  of 
it.  (Comp.  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  8.) 

(c.)  The  deep  moral  corruption  is  attested  by  Nahum. 

(<L)  The  mourning  of  men  and  cattle  (chap.  iii.  5-8)  is  confirmed  by  Herodotus,  ix.  24, 
as  an  Asiatic  custom. 

(2.)  The  fundamental  idea  of  the  book,  and  the  psychologically  faithful  description  of  the 
personality  of  the  prophet  and  of  the  other  persons,  —  ship’s  crew  and  Nineyites,  - 
entirely  exclude  fiction. 

Compare  Harless  (in  his  Zeitschr.  fur  Protest.  1851,  xxi.  2)  and  M.  Baumgarten. 

(3.)  The  compilers  of  the  Canon  believed  in  the  historical  truth  of  the  narrative,  and  for 
that  reason  received  it  among  the  prophetical  writings. 

(4.)  The  historical  truth  of  the  book  is  placed  beyond  all  doubt  by  the  words  of  Christ, 
Matt.  xii.  39  ff. ;  xvi.  4  ;  Luke  xi.  29-82. 
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Compare  Sack  ( Christl .  Apol.)  and  Delitzsch.  The  belief  of  its  historical  character 
universally  prevailed,  not  only  in  the  Jewish  Synagogue,  but  also  in  the  Christian 
Church,  until  the  middle  of  last  century.  (Tob.  xiv.  8  ;  LXX.;  Joseph.  Ant.) 

In. the  last  and  present  centuries  the  view  that  the  book  is  a  fiction  was  and  has  been 
maintained :  — 

(1.)  An  allegory :  v.  d.  Hardt,  Less,  Palmer,  Krahmer. 

(2.)  A  legend  :  Eichhorn.  A  tale  :  Augusti,  Roman,  Muller,  and  others. 

(8.)  A  myth,  with  Grecian  (Forbiger,  Rosenm.,  Friedrichsen),  or  with  Assyr.-Babyl.  ele¬ 
ments  (Baur). 

(4.)  A  moral  didactic  fable,  or  parable  (Pareau,  Gesen..  Jahn,  de  Wette,  Winer,  Knobel. 

Niemeyer,  Paulus,  Ewald,  and  others). 

(5.)  A  prophetic  didactic  fiction  (Koster,  J'ager,  Hitzdg.)  —  C.  E.] 


IIL  Symbolical  Character  of  the  Book . 


The  main  question  is  that  which  relates  to  the  understanding  of  this  book,  not  that  con¬ 
cerning  its  historical  contents  [ Gehalt ],  which  will  be  answered  differently,  according  to  the 
degree  in  which  the  reader  considers  his  conscience  bound  by  the  fides  historica  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  Whether  the  events  are  taken  from  actual  life  or  not,  this  much  is  evident,  that 
the  record  of  them  is  not  the  proper  aim  [ nicht  Selbatziceck  is/]  of  the  book :  it  is  intended 
to  communicate  a  deeper  instruction  in  historical  form. 

That  the  book  was  written  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  such  instruction  is  proved :  — 

1.  From  its  position  among  the  prophetical  writings.  The  direct  object  of  these  writings  is, 
without  exception,  to  convey  instruction  in  divine  truth.  If  it  be  said,  that  the  book  was  placed 
among  the  twelve  Minor  Prophets,  because  Jonah  was  its  author,  it  may  be  replied,  first,  that  of 
its  authorship  by  Jonah  we  have  nowhere  any  mention ;  and  that,  according  to  this  rule,  the 
Lamentations  ought  also  to  be  placed  among  the  prophetical  books.  Just  with  as  little  propriety 
can  an  argument  be  founded  upon  the  fact  that  the  book  treats  of  the  fortunes  of  a  prophet, 
for  according  to  this  rule,  Micah .  and  Malachi  would  have  no  place  among  the  prophetical 
writings ;  while  on  the  other  hand  the  books  of  Moses,  from  Exodus  to  Deuteronomy,  and  a 
whole  series  of  chapters  in  the  books  of  Kings,  would  be  entitled  to  a  place  among  these 
writings.  If  in  the  prophets,  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  historical  passages,  or  notices,  are  inserted, 
it  is  done  that  they  may  form  the  frame-work  of  the  prophecy,  serve  to  make  it  intelligible, 
and  place  it  in  organic  connection  with  the  facts ;  but  throughout  these  prophets  the  pro¬ 
phetical  element  is  the  main  part,  on  which  the  whole  hinges.  In  the  book  of  Jonah,  on  the 
other  hand,  this  could  still  less  be  the  object,  as  his  prophecy  is  revoked,  and  thus  forms,  in 
the  totality  of  the  book,  only  a  thing  of  passing  moment  [voriibergehendes  Moment ].  More¬ 
over,  that  historical  additions  should  be  found  in  a  long  series  of  prophetical  discourses  is 
one  thing,  but  that  an  entire  independent  book  should  be  placed  under  this  point  of  view,  is 
quite  another  thing.  Evidently  the  compilers  of  the  Canon  considered  the  book  a  purely 
prophetical  one  [ Rede ],  whose  historical  manner  of  representation  has  the  object  of  bringing 
its  instruction  within  reach  and  of  making  it  easily  retained. 

2.  We  find  confirmation  of  this  by  inspection  of  the  book  itself,  in  which  certain  instruc¬ 
tive  troths — of  which  more  hereafter  —  force  themselves  on  the  notice  of  the  reader,  and 
stand  out  so  prominently  that  the  interest  of  the  narrator  evidently  does  not  attach  to  the 
person  of  whom  he  speaks,  but  manifestly  to  the  events  of  his  life  [ Ergehen  dieser  Person ]. 
Precisely  that,  which,  historically  viewed,  must  appear  the  chief  particular  of  the  book, 
namely,  the  sparing  of  Nineveh,  is  marked  with  proportionally  the  least  emphasis. 

3.  In  addition  to  these  considerations,  and  in  harmony  with  them,  is  the  style  of  the  book. 
This  is  anything  but  the  historical  style.  The  author  neglects  a  multitude  of  things,  which 
he  would  have  been  obliged  to  mention  had  history  been  his  principal  aim.  He  says  nothing 
of  the  sins  of  which  Nineveh  was  guilty,  and  which  might  have  formed  the  motive  for  its 
destruction ;  nothing  of  the  long  and  difficult  journey  of  the  prophet  to  Nineveh  ;  he  is  silent 
about  the  early  dwelling-place  of  Jonah,  about  the  place  where  he  was  vomited  out  upon 
the  land ;  he  does  not  mention  whether  and  when  Jonah  offered  and  performed  the  offering 
and  vow,  which  he  promised  and  made  (ii.  10);  neither  does  he  mention  the  name  of  the 
Assyrian  king,  nor  take  any  notice  of  the  subsequent  fortunes  of  the  prophet.  In  any  case 
the  narrative,  if  it  were  intended  to  be  historical,  would  be  incomplete  by  the  frequent 
occurrence  that  circumstances,  which  are  necessary  for  the  connection  of  events,  are  men- 
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Honed  later  than  they  occurred,  and  only  where  attention  is  directed  to  them  as  haying 
already  happened.  Should  the  observations  mostly  presented  by  Goldhorn  and  Hitzig  be 
urged  for  the  purpose  of  denying  altogether  that  the  Book  of  Jonah  relates  historical 
events,  they  must  ^e  deemed  inadequate ;  but  they  certainly  prove  what  Hengstenberg  has 
fully  done,  that  the  author  communicates  historical  events  only  so  far  as  the  object  requires, 
to  furnish  an  intelligible  basis  for  the  representation  of  a  doctrinal  object  lying  outside  of 
the  narrative ;  that  the  author,  if  he  avails  himself  of  the  facts  of  history  for  his  purpose, 
has  still  employed  historical  data  with  discrimination,  in  the  light  of,  and  according  to  the 
idea,  which  he  intended  to  represent. 

4.  Circumstances  are  found  so  recorded,  that  without  the  supposition  of  a  definite  design 
and  bearing  of  the  narrative,  this  form  of  narration  would  be  incomprehensible.  If  Jonah 
utters  thanks  in  the  belly  of  the  fish,  and  not  after  he  is  safe  on  shore,  then  there  is,  unless 
this  arrangement  of  events  is  required  by  a  definite  design,  a  want  of  physical  truth,  which 
cannot  be  concealed  by  any  exegetical  subtilty. 

But  the  questions  now  arise,  what  are  the  design  and  teaching  of  the  book  ?  and  how  are 
they  made  available  in  the  narrative  ?  Is  it  a  tingle  moral  lesson,  of  which  the  entire  nar¬ 
rative  is  the  foundation,  after  the  manner  of  a  didactic  fable  ?  Or  is  the  whole  representa¬ 
tion  symbolical ,  exhibiting  a  complete  system  [Zusammenhang']  of  doctrines  and  ideas,  a 
delineation  of  an  entire  development  in  the  Kingdom  of  God  ? 

In  answer  to  the  first  of  these  suppositions  it  can  be  said,  that  a  single  tenet  of  revelation, 
or  of  morality,  is  incongruous  with  the  contents  of  the  whole  book.  Each  of  the  individual 
tendencies  advanced  by  Exegetes  neglects  one  or  the  other  part  of  the  book,  and  can,  there¬ 
fore,  not  sufficiently  explain  the  peculiar  literary  character  of  the  whole.  “  There  is  no 
didactic  unity  in  the  book.”  (Sack.)  In  the  manifold  applications  made  of  the  book,  the 
doctrine  has  been  discovered  in  it,  that  God  cares  for  other  nations  also  (Semler)  ;  that  He 
is  not  the  God  of  the  Jews  only,  but  also  of  the  heathen  (D.  Michaelis,  Eichhorn,  Bohme, 
Pareau,  Gcsenius,  De  Wette,  Winer,  Knobel,  and  many  others)  ;  and  the  view  of  Gramberg 
and  Friedrichsen  amounts  to  essentially  the  same  thing,  according  to  which  the  conduct  of 
the  heathen  and  their  treatment  should  serve  as  an  example  of  repentance  to  Israel.  But 
according  to  these  views  the  second  chapter  is  entirely  superfluous,  and  Friedrichsen,  with 
great  difficulty,  accommodates  the  first  to  them.  The  matter  is  not  improved  by  discovering 
in  the  book,  in  addition  to  instruction  for  the  Jews,  an  admonition  to  toleration  for  the  heathen. 
(Griesinger).  Still  less  satisfactory  are  general  truths,  such  as  those  that  Niemeyer,  Hezel, 
Moller,  Meyer,  Paulus,  and  others  have  found  in  the  book :  namely,  “  God's  ways  are  not  as 
our  ways.”  “The  office  of  prophet  is  arduous,  but  of  great  worth”  “Jehovah  is 

kind  and  readily  forgives.”  “  God  is  ready  to  avenge  and  to  forgive,”  etc.  And,  if  convert¬ 
ing  the  doctrine  into  a  special  aim  [Tendenz],  Hitzig  has  developed  the  suggestions  of  Koster 
and  Jager  to  the  view,  that  the  book  was  written  to  remove  the  doubts  which  might  attach 
themselves  to  the  non-fulfillment  of  prophecy  (here,  according  to  Hitzig,  with  special  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  alleged  non-fulfillment  of  the  prophecy  of  Obadiah),  then  the  great  preparations 
which  were  devoted  to  so  insignificant  an  object,  are  not  in  keeping  with  it.  Then  chapters 
iii.  and  iv.  would  be  amply  sufficient.  In  the  homiletical  and  catechetical  use  of  the  book, 
one  must  not  leave  unnoticed  all  those  truths  and  definite  purposes ;  and  he  will  also  deter¬ 
mine,  on  account  of  their  multitude,  to  bestow  increased  esteem  and  consideration  upon  the 
opulence  of  this  little  book,  which,  in  four  short  chapters,  discloses  new  contents  to  each 
inquirer ;  but  even  the  multiplicity  of  the  constructions  put  upon  it  [ Bestimmungen ]  proves 
that  none  exhausts  the  contents  of  the  book  to  the  degree  that  one  can  attribute  to  it  the 
character  of  a  didactic  fable,  or  moral  narrative. 

There  is  a  still  more  cogent  argument.  The  book  is,  as  we  have  seen,  a  prophetical  one. 
But  in  all  prophecy,  this  kind  of  narrative  is  nowhere  to  be  met  with.  No  narrative  is  found 
there,  which  should  solely  have  the  object  that  the  hearer,  or  reader,  may  draw  from  it  an 
individual  truth  as  a  moral.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  a  frequent  kind  of  propheti¬ 
cal  composition  to  symbolize  the  past,  present,  or  future  destinies  of  a  great  community 
in  a  single  concrete  form,  so  that  this  representative  concrete  appears  in  a  whole  series  of 
relations  as  a  symbol  of  that  community.  Of  this,  the  Vineyard,  Isaiah,  chap,  v.,  is  a  familiar 
example.  Ezekiel,  particularly,  is  full  of  such  symbols,  among  which  the  figurative  repre 
sentation  of  the  fate  of  Jerusalem,  chap,  xvi.,  and  the  allegorizing  of  Judah  and  Ephraim  by 
the  two  sisters,  Aholah  and  Aholibah,  are  characteristic  of  this  species  of  prophetic  style. 
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And  still  nearer  to  our  purpose  stands  the  most  profound  symbolical  discourse  of  the  Old 
Testament,  Isaiah  xl.-lxvi.,  in  which  everything,  deserts,  water,  bread,  light,  Zion,  are  sym¬ 
bols.  and  under  all  these  symbols  the  comprehension  of  the  Israelitish  national  community, 
under  the  individual  designation  of  the  servant  of  God,  occupies  the  highest  place,  since  it 
is  explained  by  the  spirit  of  prophecy  as  the  type  of  the  true  Israel  manifested  in  Christ. 

That  the  book  of  Jonah  is  to  be  counted  among  these  symbolical  prophecies  has  by  no 
means  escaped  the  notice  of  interpreters.  The  anticipation  of  it  gleams  through  the  words 
of  old  Marck  :  w  Striptum  est  magna  parte  Instoricum,  sed  ita  t it  in  historia  ipsa  latent  maximi 
vatic inii  mysterium,  atque  ipse  fatis  suis  non  minus  quam  effatis  • vatem  se  verum  demonstret.” 
It  forms  also  the  minimum  of  an  originally  right  starting-point  in  the  peculiar  conceits, 
whimsically  embellished  by  the  theological  mythus,  of  Von  der  Hardt,  that  Nineveh  repre¬ 
sents  Samaria,  but  that  Jonah  is  an  enigmatical  name  for  the  kings  Manasseh  and  Joaiah. 
Here  belong  also  Herder's  attempt  to  represent  Jonah  as  a  symbol  of  the  order  of  the  proph¬ 
ets,  and  Krahmeris  view  that  Jonah  was  a  warning  example  for  his  contemporaries. 

On  the  same  line,  and  equally  removed  from  the  purely  parabolical  and  purely  historical 
view,  lies  tlie  attempt  made  by  several  modern  divines  and  commentators,  after  the 
example  of  Sack  (in  harmony  with  the  common  effort  to  guide  the  exegesis  of  the  Old 
Testament  into  the  profound  meaning  of  Scripture,  and  into  the  deep  questions  of  the  close 
connection  between  the  Old  and  New  Testaments),  to  represent  Jonah  as  a  type  of  Christ. 
Here  particularly,  we  may  mention  Hengstenberg,  Delitzsch,  and  Keil.  (See  below).  This 
typical  view  of  the  book  has  a  strong  claim  to  be  received,  if  we  consider  the  declara¬ 
tion  of  our  Saviour  (Matth.  xii.  40).  But  notwithstanding  it  may  be  said,  first,  that  this 
view  does  not  embrace  the  whole  book,  but  must,  along  with  our  Saviour’s  declaration,  be 
restricted  to  chapter  ii. ;  and  again,  that  it  shares  the  defects  of  every  exposition  of  the  Old 
Testament  given  entirely  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  that  it  is  not 
suited  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  Old  Testament  standpoint,  and  to  the  independent  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  book  in  the  collection  of  the  Canon.  It  is  in  part  not  enough,  namely,  the 
mere  New  Testament  element ;  in  part  too  much,  to  wit,  the  discovery  of  the  fulfillment 
already  in  that  which  is  preliminary.  It  is  certainly  true  that  the  whole  Old  Testament 
revelation  receives  light  from  the  New  Testament  from  first  to  last,  which  enables  us  to  per¬ 
ceive  its  teleological  connection  tending  onward  till  it  reaches  the  goal ;  and  yet  each  state¬ 
ment  and  eacji  book  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  a  member  of  the  organism  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  has  an  aim  peculiar  to  itself.  And  the  full  authority  of  the  typical  interpretation 
will  then  first  come  into  the  true  light,  when  one  places  the  genuine  sense  already  drawn 
from  the  contents  of  the  book,  under  the  light  of  the  end,  namely,  the  fulfillment.  Let  us 
attempt  an  interpretation  of  the  symbol,  an  interpreta  ion  standing  upon  its  own,  and  that 
an  Old  Testament  foundation. 

Jonah  is  a  prophet ;  his  special  mission  in  the  book  is  a  prophetic  one.  There  is  in  the 
Old  Testament  only  one  community  to  which  the  prophetic  vocation  belongs,  —  namely,  the 
people  of  Israel.  For  the  purpose  that  in  him  all  die  tribes  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed, 
Israel  was  founded  as  a  nation  in  his  ancestor,  Abraham  (Gen.  xii.),  and  God  chose  him  as 
his  servant,  to  disseminate  the  light,  the  knowledge  of  God’s  law  among  the  heathen.  (Is. 
xlii.  1).  Jonah  is  Israel .  Nineveh  —  in  the  view  of  the  author  of  the  book  the  type  of  a 
great  heathen  city  —  is,  in  a  similar  relation,  the  representative  of  the  heathen  world,  as  are 
moreover  Babylon  (Is.  xiii.  f.),  and  Edom  (Is.  lxiii.).  It  is  selected  here,  because  the  con¬ 
tact  with  Nineveh  marks  the  decisive  turning-point  between  the  old  time,  when  Israel,  joy¬ 
ful  in  his  strength,  subjected  the  neighboring  nations,  and  the  new  time,  in  which  prophecy, 
through  contact  with  the  Mesopotamian  powers,  became  of  a  universal  character ;  because 
their  captivity  among  these  nations,  though  at  first  a  penal  calamity  determined  upon  them, 
had  the  ultimate  purpose  of  freeing  the  kingdom  of  God  from  the  narrow  limits  of  its  national 
foundation,  and  of  preparing  its  dissemination  over  the  whole  earth. 

Israel  has  the  mission  of  preaching  God’s  doctrine  and  law  to  the  heathen  world.  But 
he  has  a  greater  desire  for  gain  and  its  pursuits.  He  shuns  his  calling  and  goes  on  board  a 
merchantman.  He  abandons  his  intimate  relation  to  Zion  and  hastens  far  away,  where  no 
mission  is  assigned  to  him,  where  he  thinks  that  the  arm  of  God  cannot  reach  him.  For  it 
also  belongs  to  his  ungodly  prejudices  to  believe  that  God’s  arm  and  work  are  limited  to  the 
holy  land  —  a  prejudice  which  already  in  Jacob,  the  ancestor  whose  character  represents 
typically  the  national  faults,  was  to  his  shame  rebuked  (Gen.  xxviiL  16  £). 
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But  God  reproves  the  fugitive.  Iu  the  terrors,  which  must  fall  upon  him,  according  to 
the  divine  decree,  Jonah  does  not  seek  God,  but  sleeps,  while  the  heathen  pray.  All 
heathen  nations  —  the  individual  members  of  the  crew  represent  nations,  for  they  pray  each 
to  his  God  (i.  5)  —  might,  by  their  sincere  idol-worship,  administer  a  rebuke  \zur  Bescktimung 
dienen ]  to  the  godlessness  of  God’s  people,  in  their  extreme  distress.  They  cast  the  lot, 
which  brings  death  to  him ;  this  they  do  not  of  their  own  choice,  but  by  the  appointment 
of  God,  which  they  unconsciously  follow.  The  lot  falls  for  a  war  of  extermination  against 
Israel.  Jonah  must  announce  his  own  fate.  Israel  has  the  law,  which  carries  the  curse  in 
itself,  and,  like  a  sword  suspended  by  a  horse-hair,  hangs  over  the  head  of  the  nation  (comp, 
oh  Micah  vi  16) ;  he  has  prophecy,  which,  confined  to  him,  prophecies  a  calamitous  end  to 
the  whole  nation  (Micah  iii.  12  i.  8).  Jonah  is  thrown  into  the  sea  and  swallowed  by  a 
monster.  The  sea-monster  is,  by  no  means,  an  unusual  phenomenon  in  prophetic  typology. 
It  is  the  scculaf  power  appointed  by  God  for  the  scourge  of  Israel  and  of  the  earth.  (Is. 
xxvii.  1 ;  comp,  on  ii.  1.)  Israel  is  abandoned  to  the  night  and  gloom  of  exile,  after  the  catas¬ 
trophe  of  the  national  overthrow,  because  he  neglected  his  vocation.  Hence  the  fact  that 
Jonah  prays  and  turns  to  God,  before  his  deliverance  from  the  fish’s  belly,  receives  an  illus¬ 
tration.  In  adversity  Israel  shall  again  seek  God.  In  that  which  properly  belongs  to  penal 
sufferings,  he  shall  nevertheless,  at  the  same  time,  acknowledge  the  gracious  hand  of  God 
(Hos.  ii.  16).  He  shall,  also,  in  his  miserable  existence  in  a  foreign  land,  not  forget  his  holy 
calling.  He  shall  not  forget  that  his  preservation  as  a  nation,  though  as  outcast,  is  a  saving 
act  of  God.  This  becomes  still  clearer  through  the  close  relation,  in  which  this  prayer  of 
Jonah  stands  to  the  longing  and  lamentations  in  exile,  of  the  people  of  God,  e.  g.  Psalms  xlii. 
and  lxxxviii.  in  which  also  the  deeps  of  the  sea  symbolize  the  misery  of  Israel. 

There  fin  the  deep]  Jonah  remains  three  days  and  three  nights,  a  definite,  but  an  ideal 
time  (comp,  on  ii.  1) ;  a  similar  time  is  allotted  by  Hosea,  also,  for  the  punishment  of  Israel 
(Hos.  vi.  2).  Then  the  fish  vomits  him  out;  the  exile  must  have  an  end,  for  God  has 
appointed  the  fish ;  not  of  its  own  power  and  will  did  it  swallow  Jonah. 

But  with  the  hoped  for  restoration,  the  vocation  of  Israel  is  not  revoked.  Jonah  is  sent  the 
second  time  to  Nineveh;  and  he  must  preach  that  the  heathen  world  shall  perish;  for  that  is 
the  will  of  God. concerning  the  nations  that  do  not  obey  Him  (Micah  v.  14).  But  Israel  says, 
What  shall  I  preach  ?  It  is  truly  cause  for  despair,  that  so  much  has  already  been  prophesied 
concerning  the  destruction  of  the  heathen,  and  that  it  has  come  to  nothing.  They  remain 
peaceful  and  quiet.  If  my  preaching  accomplishes  its  object,  they  will  be  saved,  for  God  is 
merciful  and  gracious!  (Comp.  Zech.  i.  11.)  This  instance  [ Moment ]  [of  doubt  and  irresolu¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  Israel.  —  C.  E.]  is  also  portrayed  in  the  history  of  Jonah.  Indeed,  Jonah's 
preaching  works  repentance,  and,  consequently,  forbearance ;  and  reproach  proceeds  from  his 
mouth.  God  corrects  him  by  the  incident  of  the  palmchrist.  Thereby  Israel,  too,  is  instructed. 
There  lies  in  the  sparing  of  Nineveh,  before  the  correction  of  Jonah,  the  type  of  the  future 
ingathering  of  the  multitude  of  the  heathen  before  the  Jewish  people,  which  must  first  be 
humbled  and  broken.  (Comp.  Micah  iv.)  And  the  prophet  who  wrote  the  history  of  Jonah, 
has  exhibited  the  ground  of  this  future,  momentous  to  his  people,  as  one  lying  within  the 
Old  Testament  knowledge  of  God  and  his  kingdom ;  in  the  mercy  of  God  in  view  of  repent¬ 
ance,  and  in  the  obduracy  of  Israel  against  the  divine  goodness,  which  quarrels  with  God 
instead  of  repenting.  So  must  it  truly  come  to  pass,  what  Isaiah  says  (ixv.  1),  that  God  is 
found  of  those  who  sought  Him  not,  and  who  were  not  called  by  his  name.  (Comp.  Rom. 
x.  20.) 

Upon  this  teleological  prophecy  nothing  more  can  follow ;  the  book  naturally  closes  with 
this  according  to  our  view.  It  becomes  evident,  according  to  this  view,  that  the  book  is  one  of 
universal  tendency,  and  raises  the  idea  of  Israel  to  a  height  similar  to  that  described,  Isaiah 
xl.  ff. ;  only  that  there  the  bright  side  fulfilled  in  Christ  develops  itself  from  the  mission  of 
the  servant.  Though  here  the  dignity  of  the  mission  is  not  less  marked  than  there,  yet  the 
natural  obstacles  in  the  character  of  the  people  are  brought  into  the  foreground,  by  which  it 
came  to  pass  that  the  true  Israel,  at  last,  was  not  received  by  his  own,  and  was  crucified  by 
contemporary  Israel.  Further,  the  reciprocal  relation  is  hence  clearly  exhibited,  which  the 
symbolical  character  has  had  upon  the  treatment  of  the  historical  narrative ;  and  the  his¬ 
torical  substratum  upon  the  symbolical  representation.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  truth  to 
be  exhibited  could  have  been  more  briefly  and  more  directly  explained  in  another  way  (as 
this  holds  good  generally  in  the  case  of  parables) ;  but  the  author  found,  in  a  history  ready  to 
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his  hand,1  the  profound  idea,  which  the  Spirit  moved  him  to  teach,  and  in  order  to  do  justice 
to  the  historical,  he  made  casual  mention  in  the  narrative,  of  much  which,  at  the  first  glance, 
might  appear,  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  didactic  object,  as  unimportant. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  it  could  not  fail  that  his  design  to  write  symbolic  history  made  him 
indifferent  to  the  pragmatic  connection  of  the  historical  substratum  in  itself ;  hence  the 
chasms  and  the  incompleteness  of  statement  noted  by  Hengstenberg,  as  soon  as  the  rule  of 
the  historical  style  is  applied  to  it. 

Hence,  finally,  we  learn  from  the  book  itself,  its  typical  significance  in  relation  to  the  New  \ 
Testament  That  Israel,  as  he  lives  a  unity  in  the  complex  of  God's  ideas  [tn  der  Ideenwelt 
Gottes ],  is  the  type  of  Christ,  is  indubitable  to  every  one  who  has  once  earnestly  reflected 
upon  the  wonderful  harmony  between  the  image  of  the  servant  of  God  (Is.  xlix.  ff.)  and  Christ, 
and  who  has  sought  to  explore  the  concealed  vein  of  Old  Testament  history,  according  to  the 
clear  exposition  of  the  Apostle  Paul  (Gal.  iii.  16).  If  Jonah  is  a  type  of  Israel,  and  Israel 
a  type  of  Christ,  then  the  typical  relation  already  traced  out  in  Sack  (see  below),  is  sug¬ 
gested  between  Jonah  and  Christ ;  and  the  reference  to  this  type,  prominently  presented  in 
Matt.  xii.  40,  comp.  xvi.  4;  Mk.  viii.  Ilf.;  Luke  xi.  29  ff. ;  John  xii.  23  f.,  is  only  a  single, 
though  the  most  important  instance  [Moment],  Indeed  it  is  according  to  the  intimation  of 
these  passages,  that  as  the  sparing  of  Jonah  in  the  belly  of  the  fish  and  his  subsequent  preach¬ 
ing  of  repentance  (Luke  xi.  82),  were  a  sign  to  the  Ninevitee,  which  must  bring  to  them  faith 
or  judgment,  so  the  preservation  of  Jesus  in  the  grave,  and  the  continued  proclamation  of 
the  Risen  One,  are  a  sign  to  the  world  of  judgment  and  of  faith,  by  which  the  separation  of 
mankind  proceeds  continually  with  inexorable  power.  Other  relations  can  still  be  discovered 
without  forced  interpretation.  It  seems  to  me  particularly  worth  considering  how  the  volun¬ 
tary  labors  of  the  ship's  crew  (i.  13)  did  not  gain  the  shore;  there  was  no  peace  until  the 
sin-offering  consecrated  by  God  was  offered. 

[The  mission  and  vocation  of  Israel  are  set  forth  in  Is.  xlii.  6 :  “  I  the  Lord  have  called 
thee  in  righteousness,  and  will  hold  thy  hand,  and  will  keep  thee,  and  give  thee  for  a  cove¬ 
nant  of  the  people,  for  a  light  of  the  Gentiles.''  “  This  description  is  entirely  appropriate, 
not  only  to  the  Head,  but  to  the  Body  also,  in  subordination  to  him.  Not  only  the  Messiah, 
but  the  Israel  of  God  was  sent  to  be  a  mediator  or  connecting  link  between  Jehovah  and  the 
nations.”  Israel  was  “a  covenant  race  or  middle  people  between  God  and  the  apostate 
nations.”  (Alexander  on  Isaiah,  chap.  xlii.  6.)  Jonah  commissioned  by  God  to  preach 
against  the  great  heathen  city,  Nineveh,  is  a  type  of  Israel  in  his  mission  and  vocation. 

u  The  book  of  Jonah  contains  no  prediction  of  a  direct  Christian  imports  But  he  is.  in 
his  own  person,  a  type,  a  prophetic  sign  of  Christ.  The  miracle  of  his  deliverance  from  his 
three  days  of  death  in  the  body  of  the  whale,  is  the  expressive  image  of  the  resurrection  of 
Christ.  Our  Saviour  has  fixed  the  truth  and  certainty  of  this  type..  Matt.  xii.  4(X 

“  Further,  the  whole  import  of  Jonah’s  mission  partakes  of  the  Christian  character.  For 
when  we  see  that  he  is  sent  not  only  to  carry  the  tidings  of  the  divine  judgment,  but  also  to 
exemplify  the  grant  of  the  divine  mercy  to  a  great  heathen  city ;  that  is,  to  be  a  preacher  af 
repentance ;  and  that  the  repentance  of  the  Ninevites  through  his  mission,  brings  them  to 
know  “  a  gracious  God,  and  merciful,  slow  to  anger  and  of  great  kindness,  and  repenting  Him 
of  the  evil  ”  (Jonah  iv.  2)  ;  —  without  staying  to  discuss  whether  all  this  be  a  formal  type  of 
the  genius  of  the  Christian  religion,  it  is  plainly  a  real  example  of  some  of  its  chief  properties, 
in  the  manifested  efficacy  of  repentance,  the  grant  of  pardon,  and  the  communication  of 
God’s  mercy  to  the  heathen  world.”  (Davison  on  Prophecy ,  pp.  200,  201.)  —  C.  E.] 

[O.  R.  Hertwig's  Tables :  Without  prejudice  to  its  historical  sense,  the  following  authors 
admit  a  symbolico-typical  character  of  the  Book  :  — 

(1.)  Keil,  Del.,  Baumg.,  Hengst. :  Jonah  is  a  type  of  Christ.  (Also  the  Church  Fathers, 
Marck  and  others,  on  account  of  Matt.  xii.  40.) 

(2.)  Kleinert :  Jonah  is  the  representative  of  Israel  in  his  [Israel’s]  prophetic  vocation  to 
the  heathen  world.  —  C.  E.] 


IV.  Date. 


On  this  point  two  deductions  follow  from  the  preceding  exposition  :  first,  that  Jonah  him¬ 
self  could  not  have  written  this  book ;  second,  that  its  composition  is  separated  by  a  long 

i  Compare  H.  Kwald,  on  the  Poetical  Book*  of  the  Old  Testament  In  the  In  trod  notion  to  the  Book  of  Job :  the  Inven¬ 
tion  of  a  history  from  its  inception,  the  production  of  a  person  intended  to  be  historical,  wholly  from  the  Imagination  of 
the  poet,  are  entirely  foreign  to  antiquity,  because  extremely  forced  and  remote. 
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period  from  the  time  of  Jereboam  II.,  in  whose  reign  its  action  falls.  For  disregarding  the  fact 
that  this  manner  of  speaking  of  one’s  self  in  the  third  person,  does  not  occur  elsewhere  in  the 
prophets,  with  the  exception  of  Isaiah  xxxvi.-xxxix.,  taken  from  an  annalistic  source,  though 
written  by  the  prophet,  and  with  the  exception  of  short  introductory  headings  to  prophetic 
passages  (compare  on  the  other  hand,  e.  g.,  Ezekiel),  and  that  it  has  also  little  probability, 
the  historical  style  is  wanting  to  the  book,  and  still  more,  there  is  wanting  the  character  of 
things  experienced  by  the  writer  [selbsterlebter  Dinge ,  “self  experienced  things].  And  indeed 
it  is  not  well  to  assume  either  that  a  man  should  make  his  own  fortunes  the  subject  of  a  sym¬ 
bolical  narrative,  or  that  Jonah,  according  to  the  time  in  which  he  lived  and  the  aggregate 
condition  of  prophetic  knowledge  of  that  time,  should  see  so  clearly,  portrayed  in  the  won¬ 
derful  fortunes  which  happened  to  him,  according  to  the  narrative  of  this  book,  over  its  per¬ 
sonal  significance,  the  lines  for  the  whole  future  development  of  the  kingdom  of  God  and  its 
relation  to  the  heathen  world,  as  they  have  been  here  exhibited  in  harmony  with  the  pro¬ 
phetic  revelations,  which  developed  themselves  long  after  the  time  of  Jonah  in  the  vision  of 
the  Babylonish  exile  ;  especially  because  the  book  evidently  does  not  advance  the  claim  of 
intending  to  make  the  announcement  of  a  germinant,  though  not  begun  future,  but  to  furnish 
an  understanding  of  the  ways  of  God  at  the  time  present.  We  find  that  personification  of 
Israel,  its  relation  to  the  prophetic  mission  and  to  the  exile,' first  in  Isaiah  xl.  if.,  in  the  Lamen¬ 
tations  of  Jeremiah,  and  especially  so  strongly  marked  in  Ezekiel,  that  the  author  of  this 
book  cannot  be  elevated  to  a  grade  of  prophecy  like  this.  It  agrees  with  this,  that  the  next 
object  of  the  book,  according  to  the  above  acknowledged  meaning  of  chap,  ii.,  is  exhausted  in 
rousing  and  bringing  the  Israelites  to  the  consciousness  of  their  vocation,  according  as  they, 
in  the  Captivity  and  after  it,  were  situated  with  reference  to  the  heathen.  It  cannot  even  be 
denied  that  the  literary  character  of  the  book  also  gives  it  this  place.  That  the  psalm  in  the 
second  chapter  is  not  a  prayer  repeated  literally  from  memory,  but  a  free  reproduction  (whose 
relation  to  the  object  above  stated,  cannot  escape  the  notice  of  the  reader),  is  pretty  gen¬ 
erally  acknowledged.  “  Not  that  he  uttered  just  these  words  with  his  mouth,  and  placed  them 
in  such  order,  for  he  was  not  in  so  happy  a  state  as  to  compose  so  fine  a  hymn.  But  it  is 
therein  shown  how  he  felt  *,  what  thoughts  were  in  his  heart,  while  he  was  engaged  in  the 
hard  struggle  with  death.”  (Luther.)  The  reproduction  indeed  depends  upon  passages  in 
the  Psalter.  And  though  it  might  be  conceded  that  ver.  2  is  not,  as  would  appear  at  first 
sight,  borrowed  from  Psalm  cxx.  1,  written  after  the  exile,  but  from  Psalm  xviii.  7,  there  still 
remains  a  series  of  other  verbal  coincidences  with  Psalms  xlii.,  lxxxviii.,  and  others,  which,  like 
these  Psalms  themselves  can  only  be  explained  from  the  side  of  the  Captivity.  Just  so  is 
the  description  of  the  repentance  (chap,  iii.),  which  the*  Ninevites  engaged  in  by  order  of 
their  king,  made  up  throughout  of  recollections  of  the  prophetic  mode  of  expression ;  resting 
not  only  upon  Joel  L  20,  but  also  upon  Ezekiel  xviii.  23 ;  and  in  general  a  realization  of 
Ezekiel  iii.  6.  Not  that  thereby  the  historical  character  of  tins  repentaiice  would  be 
destroyed  :  we  find  here,  as  in  the  prayfer  (chap,  ii.),  views  and  special  references  that  do  not 
admit  of  a  general  solution.  But  the  mode  of  expression  fixes  the  time  of  the  exile  as  the 
date  of  the  book. 

To  this  may  finally  be  added  some  external  peculiarities  of  language  and  representation. 
The  richness  of  the  language  and  the  use  of  words,  likewise  place  the  book  in  the  times  of 
the  later  Hebraism.  In  common  with  Ezekiel  and  Jeremiah,  it  has  the  words  not  occurring 
elsewhere:  mariner,  i.  5  (Ez.  xxvii.  9,  27,  29);  ntTSJ,  i.  6  (comp.  Jer.  v.  28);  the 

form  ian  iv.  11,  compare  with  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Chronicles;  the  word  iii.  6,  with 

the  signification  to  remove,  to  lay  aside,  compare  with  Chronicles  and  Esther.  Further, 
iii.  7,  in  the  sense  of  edict,  and  HJ'rD,  ship,  i.  5,  are  words  wholly  foreign  to  the 
Hebrew  commonwealth  of  letters  and  of  North-Semitic  origin.  .  And  hence,  also,  other  phe¬ 
nomena  of  language,  that  were  not  impossible  in  the  time  of  Jonah,  but  yet  foreign  to  the 
old  prophetic  style,  gain  importance,  as  for  instance,  the  combinations,  after  the  Aramaic 
manner,  of  i.  12 ;  'QVtr^l,  i.  7 ;  and  the  simple  W  itself  for  IB?**,  iv.  10 ;  and  also  the 

periphrase  of  the  object-accusative  by  means  of  b,  iv.  6.  In  however  sniall  a  degree  a 
determinate  meaning  can  be  ascribed  to  such  phenomena  in  language  in  the  small  compass 
of  the  realm  of  Hebrew  literature,  yet  are  they  in  nowise  worthless,  especially  in  a  book 
whose  author  wholly  omits  to  make  any  mention  of  himself.  To  this  may  be  added  the 
(act  that  an  author  in  Jonah's  time,  in  mentioning  the  city  of  Nineveh,  would  hardly 
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hare  found  it  necessary  for  the  information  of  his  readers,  to  subjoin ;  “  and  Nineveh  was  a 
great  city,”  ill.  9 ;  so  finally,  the  phenomenon  of  our  having  obviously  in  chapters  iii.  and 
iv.  two  accounts,  which  state  essentially  the  same  thing,  the  one  in  laconic  touches,  the  other 
in  more  minute  details  (a  circumstance  in  the  known  style  of  oriental  and  popular  narra¬ 
tive,  that  in  general  need  not  surprise  us),  and  which  agree  verbally  and  intimately  blend 
with  one  another.  ^  First  account,  C.  iii.,  1-5,,  10 ;  iv.  1-5.  Second  account,  iii.  1-4,  6-10  ; 
iv.  1-3,  6-11).  This  observation  proves  two  different  things:  first  that  we  have  to  do,  not 
with  a  parabolic  fiction,  but  with  a  fact  historically  transmitted  several  times.  Secondly,  so 
long  a  space  has  intervened  between  the  events  and  the  record,  that  two  traditions  could  be 
formed  in  the  mean  time ;  that  therefore  a  later  author,  and  not  Jonah,  has  compiled  this 
account  in  systematic  form.  The  unity  of  the  book,  which  has  been  denied  by  Nachtigal, 
with  much  ingenuity,  is  internally  and  externally  quite  indivisible.  The  word  iTDtp  con¬ 
nects  both  the  great  halves  in  the  most  intimate  manner ;  everywhere  we  meet  with  certain 
standing  formulas  ii.  1  ;  iv.  6  ff. ;  the  great  city,  i.  2 ;  iii.  3,  etc.),  and  idioms  (comp, 

especially  the  peculiar  form  of  the  hysteron-proteron  i.  5-10  ;  iii.  6  f. ;  iv.  5)  ;  and  the  in¬ 
ternal  unity  follows  naturally  from  the  interpretation  given  under  2. 

To  sum  up,  one  cannot  but  ascribe  the  composition  of  the  book  to  a  contemporary  and 
fellow-sufferer  of  Ezekiel,  to  whom  allusions  most  manifold  have  met  us  in  the  course  of 
exposition.  But  the  position  which  it  occupies  among  the  oldest  prophets,  is  easily  explained 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  object  of  the  narrative,  and  not  the  author,  is  kept  in  view, 
and  therefore  Jonah,  as  the  one  who  first  came  in  contact  with  Assyria,  properly  precedes 
Micah,  that  prophet  who  lived  under  the  Assyrian  oppression,  during  its  middle  period,  and 
Nahum,  who  announced  definitely  the  fate  of  Nineveh. 

Luther :  Some  would  maintain,  as  Jerome  shows,  that  this  prophet,  Jonah,  was  the  son  of 
the  widow  at  Zarephath,  near  Sidon,  who  nourished  the  prophet  Elijah  during  the  famine, 
mentioned  in  1  K.  xvii.  10,  and  2  K.  xiv.  25.  The  reason  they  assign  is,  that  he  calls 
himself  here  the  son  of  Amittai,  that  is,  a  son  of  the  true  one,  because  his  mother  said  to 
Elijah,  when  he  raised  him  from  the  dead :  “  Now  I  know  that  the  word  of  thy  mouth  is 
truth  ”  (1  K.  xvii.  24).  Believe  that  who  will,  I  do  not  believe  it;  but  his  father  was  called 
Amittai,  in  Latin  Verax  (true),  in  German  Wahrlich  (true),  and  was  of  Gath-IIepher,  which 
city  was  in  the  tribe  of  Zebulun  (Josh.  xix.  13;  2  K.  xiv.  25).  The  widow  of  Zarephath 
was  also  a  heathen,  as  Christ  informs  us  (Luke  iv.  26)  ;  but  Jonah  confesses  here  (chap.  i.  9), 
that  he  was  a  Hebrew. 

I  say  this,  therefore,  that  where  we  have  the  means,  it  is  very  well  to  know  at  what  time 
and  in  what  country  a  prophet  lived.  For  it  has  this  advantage,  that  we  can  better  under¬ 
stand  his  book,  if  we  know  the  time,  place,  person,  and  history  [of  that  period].  We  find 
then  that  Jonah  lived  at  the  time  of  king  Jeroboam,  whose  grandfather  was  king  Jehu, 
when  king  Uzziah  reigned  in  Judah,  when  also  the  prophets,  Hosea,  Amos,  and  Joel  lived 
in  the  same  kingdom  of  Israel,  in  other  places  and  cities.  We  can  infer  how  eminently 
beloved  a  man  Jonah  was  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  and  how  God  wrought  by  him  a  great 
work,  from  the  fact  that  through  his  preaching,  king  Jeroboam  was  so  successful  as  to  regain 
all  that  Hazael,  king  of  Syria,  had  detached  from  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  to  which  he  had 
done  so  great  damage,  that  the  prophet  Elisha  wept  over  it,  before  it  came  to  pass  (2  K. 
viii.  11). 

Whether  Jonah  counseled  and  assisted  king  Jeroboam  before  his  experience  in  the  whale, 
and  at  Nineveh,  or  after  his  return  from  that  city,  cannot  be  shown  from  Scripture.  But  it 
is  probable  that  he  first  served  and  aided  king  Jeroboam  in  his  country,  until  he  had  again 
set  up  and  established  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  After  this  he  is  sent  of  God  out  of  his  own 
country  to  Nineveh.  For  in  his  own  country  he  had  learned  from  experience  how  kind  and 
gracious  God  was  to  the  idolatrous  kingdom  of  Israel ;  wherefore  he  expected  that  He  would 
also  be  as  kind  and  gracious  toward  Nineveh,  so  that  his  proclamation  would  be  in  vain  and 
fruitless,  as  he  himself  confesses,  and  is  angry  thereat  (ch.  iv.  1,  2). 

In  short,  such  was  the  state  of  the  world  in  the  time  of  Jonah,  that  the  supreme  kingdom 
or  empire  in  it,  was  in  Assyria,  at  Nineveh,  as  it  was  afterward  at  Babylon,  and  subsequently 
at  Rome.  Besides,  there  were  at  this  time  the  other  kingdoms,  Syria,  Israel,  Judah,  Edom, 
Moab,  each  independent.  The  kingdom  of  Israel  prospered  under  king  Jeroboam  on  Jonah’s 
account;  so  the  kingdom  of  Judah  was  prosperous  under  king  Uzziah. 

8ack :  Jonah  was  saved  from  the  depths  of  the  sea,  and  preserved  in  the  body  of  the  sea- 
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monster,  for  the  purpose  of  poaching  repentance  to  the  Ninevites,  a  people  with  the  common 
mercies  of  Providence  thrown  around  them,  not  by  themselves,  but  by  Jehovah.  They 
thereupon  repent.  This  wonderful  preservation  for  the  effective  preaching  of  repentance  took 
place,  and  was  recorded  just  as  it  happened,  that  it  might  be  a  type  of  the  Deliverer  of  the 
nation,  who  also  entered  the  depths  of  the  earth,  and  yet  was  preserved,  and  within  three 
days  was  made  alive,  and  who  was  to  perform  the  great  work  of  w  preaching  repentance  and 
remission  of  sins  among  all  nations  ”  (Luke  xxiv.  47),  with  results  so  much  more  victorious, 
and  under  the  opposition  of  Israel.  Some  one  besides- Jonah  might  have  preached  to  the 
Ninevites ;  and  Jonah  might  have  been  brought  to  do  it  in  some  other  way  than  by  a  won¬ 
derful  deliverance ;  the  conversion  of  the  Ninevites  had  also  just  as  little  need  of  becoming 
a  portion  of  Biblical  history,  as  so  many  transient  returns  of  an  ancient  people  to  a  better 
state  of  piety,  have  had.  But  ail  this  had  to  come  to  pass,  because  nothing  more  suitable 
could  be  conceived  whereby  to  typify  the  greatest  deliverance,  by  means  of  which  the  most 
successful  sermon  on  repentance  was  to  become  possible.  As  Jonah's  preaching  to  the  Nin¬ 
evites  was  against  his  will,  so  the  preaching  of  Christ  to  the  heathen  was  against  the  will  of 
Israel :  they  were  awakened  to  repentance,  and  the  Saviour  could  on  that  account  say  with 
such  significance :  “  No  other  sign  shall  be  given  to  this  generation  than  that  of  Jonah  the 
prophet,"  since  through  the  possibility  of  the  repetition  of  this  sign,  —  the  preservation  in 
the  depths  of  the  earth,  — just  the  strongest  proof  of  the  reprobate  character  of  this  gen¬ 
eration  was  given.  This  is  not  done  away  by  the  passage  in  Luke  xi.  30,  where  that  genera¬ 
tion  is  directly  compared  with  the  Ninevites ;  for  this  can  refer  only  to  the  experience  of 
such  wonderfiil  deliverance,  and  does  not  destroy  the  contrast  that  run9  through  all  these  pas¬ 
sages,  between  the  baser  Jews  and  the  better  ancient  and  modem  heathen.  (Comp.  Matt. 
viiL  11.)  But  the  differences  that  Jonah  remained  alive  and  Christ  was  made  alive  ;  that 
Jonah  went  against  his  will ;  and  Christ,  out  of  love,  commanded  [his  disciples]  to  preach  to 
all  nations;  that  Jonah  afterward  was  angry  thereat  [God's  sparing  Nineveh],  which  was 
exactly  repeated  in  the  case  of  Israel ;  —  all  these  are  naturally  founded  on  the  history  as  such, 
and  vanish  before  the  pervading  similarity  of  the  divine  method  of  dealing  before  and  after 
the  preaching  to  the  heathen.  Be  it  so,  that  before  the  appearance  of  the  Saviour,  pity  to 
the  heathen,  in  a  special  manner,  must  have,  occurred  to  the  readers  of  Jonah  as  the  real 
sense  of  the  book ;  after  that  appearance,  mercy  displaying  itself,  in  the  giving  up  and  pres¬ 
ervation  of  the  Messiah,  is  taken  as  the  true  sense  of  Jonah ;  and  this  sense  is  a  historico- 
typical  one. 

Keil :  The  mission  of  Jonah  is  a  fact  of  symbolical  and  typical  significance,  which  was 
intended  not  only  to  enlighten  Israel  as  to  the  position  of  the  heathen  world  in  relation  to 
the  kingdom  of  God,  but  at  the  same  time  to  typify  the  future  admission  of  the  heathen,  who 
observe  God’s  word,  to  a  participation  of  the  salvation  prepared  in  Israel  for  all  nations. 
This,  however,  does  not  exhaust  the  deeper  meaning  of  the  history  of  Jonah.  It  reaches 
still  further  and  culminates  in  the  typical  character  of  the  three  days'  sojourn  of  Jonah  in 
the  belly  of  the  fish,  of  which  Christ  informs  us,  when  He  referred  the  Jews  to  the  sign  of 
the  prophet  Jonah,  in  the  words :  “  As  Jonah  was  three  days  and  three  nights  in  the  whale’s 
belly,  so  shall  the  Son  of  Man  be  three  days  and  three  nights  in  the  heart  of  the  earth." 
(Matt.  xii.  40.)  In  order  to  understand  this  type,  that  is  to  say,  the  divinely  appointed  con¬ 
nection  between  the  typical  event  and  its  antitype,  we  are  furnished  with  a  key  in  the  answer 
which  Jesus  gave,  when,  a  short  time  before  bis  passion,  Philip  and  Andrew  told  Him,  that 
certain  Greeks,  among  those  who  had  come  up  to  worship  at  -the  feast,  desired  to  see  Him. 
This  answer  consists  of  a  twofold  statement  (John  xii.  23  f.)  :  “  The  time  is  come  that  the 
Son  of  Man  should  be  glorified.  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  except  a  grain  of  wheat  fall 
into  the  ground  and  die,  it  abideth  alone ;  but  if  it  die,  it  bringeth  forth  much  fruit ;  ”  and 
xii.  82,  “  And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto  me.”  This  answer 
of  Jesus  amounts  to  this  :  that  the  time  for  the  admission  of  the  heathen  had  not  yet 
come ;  but  in  the  words,  “  the  hour  is  come,”  etc.,  is  contained  the  explanation,  that  the 
heathen  have  only  to  wait  patiently  a  little  longer,  since  their  union  with  Christ,  with  which 
the  reply  concludes  (ver.  32),  is  directly  connected  with  the  glorification  of  the  Son  of  Man 
(Ilengstenberg,  on  John  xii.  20).  This  declaration  of  our  Lord,  that  his  death  and  glorifi¬ 
cation  are  necessary,  in  order  that  He  may  draw  all  men,  even  the  heathen,  to  himself,  or 
that  by  liis  death  He  may  break  down  the  wall  of  partition,  by  which  the  heathen  till  then 
had  been  shut  out  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  at  which  He  had  already  hinted  in  John  x.  15, 16, 
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teaches  us  to  recognize  the  history  of  Jonah  as  an  important,  significant  link  in  the  chain  of 
development  of  the  divine  plan  of  salvation. 

Niebuhr :  By  the  way,  we  must  call  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  threatened,  but  revoked 
destruction  of  Nineveh,  has  reference  likely  to  the  shock  which  Nineveh  suffered  through  the 
revolt  of  Media  and  Babylon,  and  which  bears  wholly  the  character  of  a  postponed  over¬ 
throw  of  the  kingdom.  The  destruction  is  to  occur  after  forty  days  (years).  Now  Jonah, 
the  son  of  Amittai  (2  K.  xiv.  25).  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  Jeroboam  II.  (about  75-34 
N.)  as  a  prophet.  There  is  nothing  said  as  to  the  time  when  Jonah  lived.  But  as  in  those 
times  it  was  the  rule  for  prophecies  to  have  reference  only  to  brief  periods,  it  is  probable 
that  Jonah  was  a  contemporary  of  Jeroboam,  and  that  ,  he  prophesied  against  Nineveh  forty 
years  before  the  revolt  of  Media,  which  began  some  years  prior  to  I.  N. 

[O.  R.  Hertwig’s  Tables  give  the  following  summary  of  views  respecting  the  date  of  the 
Book :  — 

Keil  fixes  it  soon  after  the  events  recorded  in  it,  and  the  return  of  Jonah  to  his  native 
land. 

Others  place  it  at  a  later  time  for  the  following  reasons :  — 

(1.)  The  book  contains  Aramaisms,  which  indicate  a  later  age  than  that  of  the  events  which 
it  records.  (De  Wette.) 

(2.)  Chapter  iii.  3,  supposes  that  the  destruction  of  Nineveh  had  already  taken  place. 
(Ewald.) 

(3.)  ii.  3-10,  contains  many  reminiscences  from  the  Psalms. 

(4.)  Chapter  ii.  5,  8,  supposes  that  the  temple  had  been  rebuilt.  (Krahmer.) 

For  these  reasons  the  following  dates  have  been  assumed :  — 

(a.)  The  time  of  the  Assyrian  exile.  (Goldhorn.) 

(6.)  The  time  of  Josiah.  (Gesen.,  Rosenm.,  and  Berth.) 

(c.)  The  time  of  the  Babylonian  exile.  (Jager,  Kleinert.) 

(if.)  The  post-exile  period.  (Jahn,  Knobel,  Roster,  Ewald.) 

(e.)  After  the  year  515  b.  c.  (Krahmer.) 

(/.)  The  third  century.  (Vatke,  Bibl.  Theol.) 

(^.)  The  time  of  the  Maccabees.  (Hitzig.)  —  C.  E.] 

[*‘  It  is  the  uniform  tradition  among  the  Jews,  that  Jonah  himself  wrote  the  history  of  his 
mission  ;  and  on  this  principle  alone  the  book  was  placed  among  the  prophets.  For  no  books 
were  admitted  among  the  prophets  but  those  which  the  arranger  of  the  Canon  believed  (if 
this  was  the  work  of  the  Great  Synagogue),  or  (if  it  was  the  work  of  Ezra),  knew  to  have 
been  written  by  persons  called  to  the  prophetic  office.  Hence  the  Psalms  of  David  (although 
many  are  prophetic,  and  our  Lord  declares  him  to  have  been  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost), 
and  the  book  of  Daniel  were  placed  in  a  separate  class,  because  their  authors,  although 
eminently  endowed  with  prophetic  gifts,  did  not  exercise  the  pastoral  office  of  the  Prophet. 
Histories  of  the  prophets,  as  Elijah  and  Elisha,  stand,  not  under  their  own  names,  but  in  the 
books  of  the  prophet*  who  wrote  them.  Nor  is  the  book  of  Jonah  a  history  of  the  Prophet, 
but  of  that  one  mission  to  Nineveh.  Every  notice  of  the  prophet  is  omitted,  except  what 
bears  on  that  mission.  The  book  also  begins  with  just  that  same  authentication  with  which 
all  other  prophetic  books  begin.  As  Hosea  and  Joel  and  Micah  and  Zephauiah  open,  “  The 
word  of  the  Lord  that  came  unto  Hosea,”  Joel,  Micah,  Zephaniah ;  and  other  prophets  in 
other  ways  ascribe  their  books  not  to  themselves,  but  to  God,  so  Jonah  opens,  And  the 
word  of  the  Lord  cape  unto  Jonah,  the  son  of  Amittai,  saying.”  This  inscription  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  book ;  as  is  marked  by  die  word,  u  saying.”  ....  The  words, 
u  The  word  of  the  Lord  came  to,”  are  the  acknowledged  form  in  which  the  commission  of 
God  to  prophesy  is  recorded.  It  is  used  of  the  commission  to  deliver  a  simple  prophecy,  or 
it  describes  the  whole  collection  of  prophecies,  with  which  any  prophet  was  intrusted  :  “  The 
word  of  the  Lord  which  came  to  Micah  or  Zephaniah.”  But  the  whole  history  of  the 
prophecy  is  bound  up  with,  and  a  sequel  of  these  words. 

“  Nor  is  there  anything  in  the  style  of  the  prophet  at  variance  with  this. 

44  It  is  strange,”  continues  Dr.  Pusey,  from  whom  these  observations  have  been  quoted, 

“  that  at  any  time  beyond  the  babyhood  of  criticism,  any  argument  should  be  drawn  from  the 
(act  that  the  Prophet  writes  of  himself  in  the  third  person.  Manly  criticism  bas  been 
ashamed  to  use  the  argument  as  to  the  commentaries  of  Cesar,  or  the  Anabasis  of  Xenophon. 
However  the  genuineness  of  these  works  may  have  been  at  times  questioned,  here  we  were 
on  the  ground  of  genuine  criticism,  and  no  one  ventured  to  use  an  argument  so  palpably 
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idle.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  minds  so  different  as  Rarhebreus,  the  great  Jacobite  his¬ 
torian  of  the  east,  and  Frederick  the  Great,  wrote  of  themselves  in  the  third  person;  as  did 
also  Thucydides  and  Josephus,  even  after  they  had  attested  that  the  history  in  which  they 
so  speak,  was  written  by  themselves. 

But  the  real  ground  lies  much  deeper.  It  is  the  exception ,  when  any  sacred  writer  speaks 
of  himself  in  the  first  person.  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  do  so ;  for  they  are  giving  an  account, 
not  of  God's  dealings  with  his  people,  but  of  their  own  discharge  of  a  definite  office,  allotted 
to  them  by  man.  Solomon  does  so  in  Ecclesiastes,  because  he  is  giving  the  history  of  his 
own  experience ;  and  the  vanity  of  all  human  things,  in  themselves,  could  be  attested  so 
impressively  by  no  one  as  by  one  who  had  all  which  man’s  mind  could  imagine. 

On  the  contrary,  the  prophets,  unless  they  speak  of  God’s  revelations  to  them,  speak  of 
themselves  in  the  third  person.  Thus  Amos  relates  in  the  first  person,  what  God  showed 
him  in  vision  ;  for  God  spoke  to  him,  and  he  answered  and  pleaded  with  God.  In  relating 
his  persecution  by  Amaziah,  he  passes  at  once  to  the  third  :  “  Amaziah  said  to  Amos :  Then 
answered  Amos  and  said  to  Amaziah  (Amos  vii.  12,  14).  In  like  way,  Isaiah  speaks  of  him 
self  in  the  third  person,  when  relating  how  God  sent  him  to  meet  Ahaz,  commanded  him  ta 
walk  three  years,  naked  and  barefoot ;  Hezekiah’s  message  to  him,  to  pray  for  his  people, 
and  his  own  prophetic  answer ;  his  visit  to  Hezekiah  in  the  king’s  sickness,  his  warning  to 
him,  his  prophecy  of  his  recovery,  the  sign  which  at  God’s  command  Isaiah  gave  him,  and 
the  means  of  healing  he  appointed.” 

Dr.  Pusey  instances  the  other  prophets,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Haggai,  Moses ;  ip  the  New 
Testament,  St.  John,  who  styles  himself,  when  referring  to  himself,  44  the  disciple  whom  Jesus 
loved.” 

44  As  for  the  few  words  which  persons  who  disbelieved  in  miracles  selected  out  of  the  book  of 
Jonah  as  a  plea  for  removing  it  far  down  beyond  the  period  when  those  miracles  took  place, 
they  rather  indicate  the  contrary.  They  are  all  genuine  Hebrew  words  or  forms,  except  the 
one  Aramaic  name  for  the  decree  of  the  king  of  Nineveh,  which  Jonah  naturally  heard  in 
Nineveh  itself. 

44  A  writer,1  equally  unbelieving,  who  got  rid  of  the  miracles  by  assuming  that  the  book  of 
Jonah  was  meant  only  for  a  moralizing  fiction,  found  no  counter  evidence  in  the  language, 
but  ascribed  it  unhesitatingly  to  the  Jonah,  son  of  Amittai,  who  prophesied  in  the  reign  of 
Jeroboam  II.  He  saw  the  nothingness  of  the  so-called  proof,  which  he  had  no  longer  any 
interest  in  maintaining. 

44  The  examination  of  these  words  will  require  a  little  detail,  yet  it  may  serve  as  a  speci¬ 
men  (it  is  no  worse  than  its  neighbors)  of  the  way  in  which  the  disbelieving  school  picked 
out  a  few  words  of  a  Hebrew  prophet  or  section  of  a  prophet,  in  order  to  disparage  the  gen¬ 
uineness  of  what  they  did  not  believe.” 

I  will  condense  Dr.  Pusey’s  remarks  on  the  words  in  question.  The  words  are  these :  — 

(1.)  44  The  word  sephinah ,  lit  4  a  decked  vessel,’  is  a  genuine  Hebrew  word  from  sap  ft  an, 
covered,  ceiled.  The  word  was  borrowed  from  the  Hebrew,  not  by  Syrians  or  Chaldees  only, 
but  by  the  Arabians,  in  none  of  which  dialects  is  it  an  original  word.  A  word  plainly  is 
original  in  that  language  in  which  it  stands  connected  with  other  meanings  of  the  same  root, 
and  not  in  that  in  which  it  stands  isolated.  Naturally,  too,  the  terra  for  a  decked  vessel 
would  be  borrowed  by  inland  people,  as  the  Syrians,  from  a  nation  living  on  the  sea-shore, 
not  conversely.  This  is  the  first  occasion  for  mentioning  a  decked  vessel.  It  is  related  that 
Jonah  went  in  fact 4  below  deck,’  4  was  gone  down  into  the  sides  of  the  decked  vessel.’  Three 
times  in  those  verses,  when  Jonah  did  not  wish  to  express  that  the  vessel  was  decked,  he 
uses  the  common  Hebrew  word,  oniyyah,  It  was  then  of  set  purpose  that  he,  in  the  same 
verse,  used  the  two  words,  oniyyah  and  sephinah . 

2.  44  Mallach  is  also  a  genuine  Hebrew  word,  from  melacl i,  salt  sea,  as  d\*cv>,  from  JAs, 
4  salt,’  then  ( masc .)  in  poetry,  4  brine.’ 

8.  44  Hob  kachobely  4  chief  of  the  sailors,’  4  captain.’  Rab  is  Phmnician  also,  and  this  was 
a  Phoenician  vessel.  Chobely  which  is  joined  with  it,  is  a  Hebrew,  not  Aramaic  word. 

4.  44  Ribbo ,  4  ten  thousand,’  they  say  is  a  word  of  later  Hebrew.  It  occurs  in  a  Psalm  of 
David  and  in  Hosea. 

5.  44  Vith’ashehath ,  4  thought,  purposed,’  is  also  an  old  Hebrew  word.  The  root  occurs  in 
Job,  a  Psalm,  and  the  Canticles.  In  the  Syriac  it  does  not  occur,  nor  in  the  extant  Chaldee, 
in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  by  Jonah. 
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6.  “  The  use  of  the  abridged  forms  of  the  relative  she  for  asher,  twice  in  composite  words 
beshellemi,  beshelli  (the  fuller  form,  baas  her  lemi,  also  occurring),  and  once  in  union  with  the 
noun  shebbin. 

44  There  is  absolutely  no  plea  whatever  for  making  this  an  indication  of  a  later  style,  and 
yet  it  occurs  in  every  string  of  words,  which  have  been  assumed  to  be  indications  of  such  style. 

It  is  not  Aramaic  at  all,  but  Phoenician  and  Old  Hebrew.  In  Phoenician,  esh  is  the  relative, 
which  corresponds  the  more  with  the  Hebrew  in  that  the  following  letter  was  doubled,  as  in  the 
Punic  words  in  Plautus,  syllohom ,  siddoberim ,  it  enters  into  two  proper  names,  both  of  which 
occur  iq  the  Pentateuch,  and  one,  only  there ;  Methushael ,  ‘  a  man  of  God/  and  Mishael ,  the 
same  as  Michael,  4  Who  is  like  God  ?  9  lit.  ‘  Who  is  what  God  is  ?  ’  Probably  it  occurs  also 
in  the  Pentateuch  in  the  ordinary  language.  Perhaps  it  is  used  more  in  the  dialect  of  North  * 
Palestine.  It  is  frequently  used  in  the  Song  of  Solomon.  In  Ecclesiastes  it  occurs  sixty- 
six  times.  Of  books  which  are  really  later,  it  does  not  occur  in  Jeremiah's  prophecies, 
Ezekiel,  Daniel,  or  any  of  the  six  later  of  the  minor  prophets,  nor  in  Nehemiah  or  Esther. 

It  occurs  only  once  in  Ezra,  and  twice  in  the  first  Book' of  Chronicles,  whereas  it  occurs  four 
times  in  the  Judges,  and  once  in  the  Kings,  and  once  probably  in  Job. 

7.  “  Manah ,  4  appoint,  or  prepare/  occurs  in  a  Psalm  of  David. 

8.  u  Taam,  4  decree/  This  is  a  Syriac  word,  and  accordingly,  since  it  has  now  been  ascer¬ 
tained  beyond  all  question,  that  the  language  of  Nineveh  was  a  dialect  of  Syriac,  it  was,  with 
a  Hebrew  pronunciation,  the  very  word  used  of  this  decree  at  Nineveh.  The  employment 
of  the  special  word  is  a  part  of  the  same  accuracy  with  which  Jonah  relates  that  the  decree 
was  issued,  not  from  the  king  only,  but  from  the  king  and  his  nobles ,  one  of  those  minute 
touches  which  occur  in  the  writings  .of  those  who  describe  what  they  have  seen. 

u  Out  of  the  eight  words,  or  forms,  three  are  naval  terms,  and  since  Israel  was  no  seafaring 
people,  it  is  in  harmony  with  the  history,  that  these  terms  should  first  occur  in  the  first 
prophet  who  left  the  land  of  his  mission  by  sea.  So  it  is  also,  that  an  Assyrian  technical 
term  should  first  occur  in  a  prophet  who  had  been  sent  to  Nineveh.”  (Pusey’s  Introd.  to  the 
Book  of  Jonah.) 

The  writer  of  the  article  on  Jonah,  in  Kitto’s  Biblical  Cyclopaedia,  is  of  the  opinion,  that 
the  Chaldaisms  in  the  book  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  nearness  of  the  Canton  of  Zebulon, 
to  which  Jonah  belonged,  to  the  northern  territory,  whence  by  national  intercourse  Aramaic 
peculiarities  might  be  insensibly  borrowed.  —  C.  E.] 
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CHAPTER  I. 


[The  Prophet's  Commission  to  preach  against  Nineveh ,  and  his  Attempt  to  evade  it 
(vers.  1-3).  A  Violent  Storm  arises ;  Alarm  of  the  Sailors :  Means  adopted 
for  their  Safety  ;  Detection  of  Jonah  ;  he  is  thrown  into  the  Sea ,  and  is  swaU 
lowed  by  a  Fish  (vers.  4-16). —  C.  E.] 


1  Now  [And]  the  word  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  came  unto. [was  communicated  to] 

2  Jonah,1  the  son  of  Amittai.2  Arise,8  go  to  Nineveh,  that  great  city,  and  cry 4  [pro- 

3  claim]  against  it ;  for 6  their  wickedness  is  [has]  come  up  before  me.  But  [And] 
Jonah  rose  up  to  flee  unto  Tarshish  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  and 
went  down  to  Joppa ;  and  he  [omit,  he]  found  a  ship  H  going  to  Tarshish :  so  he  paid 
[and  paid]  the  fere  thereof,  and  went  down  into  it,  to  go  with  them  unto  Tarshish 

4  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah].  But  [And]  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  sent 
out 7  a  great  wind  into  the  sea,  and  there  was  a  mighty  [great]  tempest  in  the  sea, 

5  so  that  [and]  the  ship  was  like  to  be  broken.8  Then  [And]  the  mariners  9  were 
afraid,  and  cried  every  man  [each]  unto  his  god,  and  cast  forth  the  wares  10  that 
were  in  the  ship  into  the  sea,  to  lighten  it  of  them.10  But  [And]  Jonah  was  .gone 
down  [had  gone  down]  into  the  sides  [the  interior]  of  the  ship  ;  11  and  he  lay,  and 

6  was  fast  asleep.  So  [And]  the  shipmaster  12  came  [came  near]  to  him,  and  said 
unto  [to]  him,  What  meanest  thou,  O  sleeper  ?  Arise,  call  upon  [to]  thy  God,  if 
so  be  that  [perhaps]  God  18  will  think  upon  us,  that  we  perish  not  [and  we  shall 

7  not  perish].  And  they  said  every  one  to  his  fellow  [to  each  other],  Come,  and 
let  us  cast  lots,  that  we  may  know  [and  we  shall  know]  for  whose  cause  14  [on  ac¬ 
count  of  whom]  this  evil  is  upon  us.  So  [And]  they  cast  lots,  and  the  lot  fell  upon 

8  Jonah.  Then  said  they  [And  they  said]  unto  [to]  him,  Tell  us,  we  pray  thee,  for 
whose  cause  this  evil  is  upon  us ; 16  What  is  thine  occupation  ?  and  whence  com- 

9  est  thou  ?  what  is  thy  country  ?  and  of  what  people  art  thou  ?  And  he  said  unto 
[to]  them,  I  am  an  Hebrew  ;  and  I  fear  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  the  God  of  heaven, 

10  which  [who]  hath  made  [omtl,.hath]  the  sea  and  the  dry  land .  Then  were  the 
men  [And  the  men  were]  exceedingly  afraid,  and  said  unto  [to]  him,  Why  hast 
thou  done  this?16  [What  is  this  thou  hast  done  ?1  For  the  men  knew  that  he 
fled  [was  fleeing]  ftim  the  presence  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  because  he  had  told 

11  them.  Then  said  they  [And  they  said]  unto  [to]  him,  What  shall  we  do  unto 
thee,  that  the  sea  may  be  calm  unto  us  [may  subside  from  against  us]  ?  for  the  sea 
wrought  and  was  tempestuous 17  [was  increasing  and  rushing  tempestuously]. 

.  12  And  he  said  unto  [to]  them,  Take  me  up,  and  cast  me  forth  into  the  sea,  so  shall 
the  sea  [And  the  sea  shall]  be  calm  unto  you  [subside  from  against  you] :  for  I 

13  know  that  for  ray  sake18  this  great  tempest  is  upon  you.  Nevertheless  [And]  the 
men  rowed  19  [broke  through,  viz.,  the  waves]  hard  to  bring  it  to  the  land  [to  bring 
to  land]  ;  but  they  could  not,  for  the  sea  wrought,  and  was  tempestuous  [was  in- 

14  creasing  and  rushing  tempestuously]  against  them.  Wherefore  [And]  they  cried 
unto  [to]  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  and  said,  We  beseech  thee,  O  Lord  [O  now  Jeho¬ 
vah],  let  us  not  perish  for  this  man’s  life,20  and  lay  not  upon  us  innocent  blood : 

15  for  thou.  (.)  Lord  [Jehovah],  hast  done  as  it  pleashd  thee.  So  [And]  they  took  up 
Jonah,  aud  cast  him  forth  into  the  sea :  and  the  sea  ceased  [stood]  from  its  raging. 
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16  Then  [And]  the  men  feared  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  exceedingly,  and  offered  a  sacri¬ 
fice  unto  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  and  made  vows. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

[1  Ver.  1.  —  njY\  Jonah,  signifies  a  dove. 

[S  Ver.  1.  —  Amittmi,  means  veracious ,  or  truthful. 

[S  Ver.  2.  —  D^p,  arise,  used  before  another  verb  as  a  term  of  excitement 

[4  Ver.  2.  —  hOjl,  cry,  proclaim  in  the  manner  of  a  herald,  or  prophet 

[5  Ver.  2.  —  >2,/or,  may  be  need  here  as  the  relative  conjunction  that ;  bat  it  probably  assigns  a  reasoq  for  the 
oqpninand,  and  hence  it  is  rendered  because 

[6  Ver.  8.  —  ship,  generally  any  large  merchant-ship. 

[7  Ver.  4.  —  b^lpH,  Hiphil  of  b^tS,  to  throw  down  at  full  length,  to  prostrate. 

[8  Ver.  4.  — *“12>Vnb  ro^n,  need  metaphorically  of  inanimate  things ;  to  be  about  to  do,  or  suffer:  ths  ship  was 
about  to  be  broken ,  was  on  the  point  of  foundering.  Geeenlus’  Heb.  Lex.  sub  20?  n. 

[9  Ter.  5.-D'nV§n,  the  mariners,  from  nbp,  salt,  the  quality  of  the  water  which  they  navigate. 

[10  Ver.  5.  —  O  bp,  vessels,  a  general  term  comprehending  wares.  The  suffix  QH  refers  to  the  persons,  not  to  the 

wares. 

[11  Ver.  6.  —  n  the  sides,  or  two  sides  of  the  vessel.  Sephinah  Is  derived  from  Saphan,  to  cower : 

it  signifies  a  decked  vessel. 

[18  Ver.  6.  —  bpHn  2^,  the  master  of  the  rope-men. 

[13  Ver.  6.  the  god,  with  the  article. 

[14  Ver.  7.  —  that  which  is  to  whom  :  compounded  of  the  preposition  2,  the  relative  pronoun  tZ7,  con¬ 
tracted  from  the  preposition  b,  and  the  interrogative  ''Q, 

[16  Ver.  8.  —  The  words  S^b  712^71  **Db  ar®  ©netted  in  two  of  Kennioottfs  MS8.  in  the 

Sonoin.  edition  of  the  prophets,  and  in  the  Vatioan  oopy  of  the  LXX.  :  and  Kennicott's  MS.  154,  omits  'sb,  Henderson. 

p«  Ver.  10.  —  nM^TTTD,  What  is  this  thou  hast  done !  not,  why  hast  thou  ddne  this  ? 

[17  Ver.  11.  —  ’Tjbin,  going,  ^?D,  tossing :  they  are  both  participles. 

[18  Ver.  12.  —  ’blTp,  on  my  account,  compounded  of  the  preposition  2,  the  relative  contracted  as  in  v.  7,  the 
preposition  b,  and  the  pronominal  suffix  \ 

[19  Ver.  18  —  broke  through.  *"^171  signifies  to  break  tlmfagh  a  wall,  and  metaphorically  to  break 

through  the  waves. 

[*>  Ver.  14.  —  ITpJp,  for  the  sake  of  the  soul,  or  life,  as  in  2  Sam.  xlv.  7.  8ee  also  Dent.  xix.  21.  —  C.  11.] 


EXRGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL 

Ver.  1-3.  The  Command  and  the  Flight.  Com¬ 
pare  on  ver.  1  the  Introduction,  §  2,  p.  13. 

“  The  narrative  begins,  according  to  usage,  with 
the  copula  [conjunction  vav.  C.  E.J,  because  every 
event  in  time  follows  upo^  an  antecedent  one :  and 
the  record  of  that  event  is  always  only  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  something  prior,  and  separately  considered 
forms  a  fragment/’  (Hitzig,  Compare  Ruth  i.  1  ; 
1  Sam.  i.  1.) 

[“From  the  circumstance  that  the  book  com¬ 
mences  with  the  conjunction  1,  commonly  rendered 
and,  some  have  inferred  that  it  is  merely  the  frag¬ 
ment  of  a  larger  \$ork,  written  by  the  same  hand  ; 
hut  though  this  particle  is  most  commonly  used  to 
connect  the  following  sentence  with  6omelhing 
which  precedes  it,  and  is  placed  at  the  beginning  of 
historical  books  to  mark  their  connection  with  a 
foregoing  narrative,  as  Ex.  i.  1  ;  1  Kings  i.  1  ;  Ezra 
i.  I ;  yet  it  is  also  employed  inchoatiycly  where 
there  is  no  connection  whatever,  as  Ruth'i.  i  ;  Esth. 
i.  1  ;  and,  as  specially  parallel,  Ezek.  i.  1.  It  serves 
no  other  purpose  in  such  cases  than  merely  to 


qualify  the  apocopated  future,  so  as  to  make  it  rep¬ 
resent  the  historical  past  tense.”  ( Henderson,  Com. 
on  Jonah ,  chap.  i.  1.) 

“  This  form,  *  And  the  word  of  the  Lord  came 
to  — ,  saving/  occurs  over  and  over  again,  stringing 
together  the  pearls  of  great  price  of  God’s  revela¬ 
tions,  and  uniting  this  new  revelation  to  all  those 
which  had  preceded  it.  The  word  And,  then  joins 
on  histories  with  histories,  revelations  with  revela¬ 
tions,  uniting  in  one  the  histories  of  God’s  works 
and  words,  and  blending  the  books  of  Holy  Scrip¬ 
ture  into  one  Divine  book.”  (Pusey,  Com.  on  Jo¬ 
nah,  chap.  i.  1.) 

“  Sometimes  a  book  commences  with  the  relative 
past  form  of  the  substantive  verb,  in  consequence 
of  the  writer’s  viewing  it  as  the  continuation  of  a 
receding  one  (Lev.  i.  1  ;  Num.  i.  1  ;  Josh:  L  1 ; 
udg.  i.  1).  Books  are  also  found  to  commence 
in  this  manner  which  have  no  actual  reference  to  a 
preceding  one ;  in  such  cases  the  writer  plunges  at 
once  in  medias  res ,  regarding  what  he  is  about  to 
record  as  connected  to  foregoing  events,  at  least  in 
the  order  of  time  (Ezek.  i.  1  ;  Jonah  i.  1  ;  Ruth  i. 

1  ;  Esther  i.  1 ).  (Nordheimer’si/ieb.  Gram.  Syntax, 
§  976,  2).  —  C.E.] 
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Ver.  2.  Nineveh,  the  capital  of  Assyria,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Tigris,  is  called  the  great  city, , 
«rr’  Itoxh*  here  as  in  Gen.  x.  12,  where  the  addi¬ 
tional  clause,  “  the  same  is  u  great  city,"  includes 
the  four  previously,  separately  mimed  cities,  which, 
in  a  wider  sense,  constituted  the  city  of  Nineveh. 
It  was,  according  to  Diodor.  ii.  3,  the  greatest 
city  of  antiquity.  Its  circumference  was  four  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighty  furlongs  —  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
furlongs  greater  than  that  of  Babylon.  Its  diam¬ 
eter  was  (Herodotus,  v.  25) 1  [']  one  hundred  and 
fifty  furlongs ;  consequently  a  j^ood  day’s  jour¬ 
ney.  Upon  its  walls,  100  teet  high,  flanked  with 
fifteen  hundred  towers,  each  two  hundred  feet  hi^h, 
four  [some  say  three,  C.  E.]  chariots  could  dnve 
abreast.  The  three  days’ journey,  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  chap.  iii.  3,  one  could  travel  within  the  city, 
cannot  appear  an  incredible  statement,  if  we  con¬ 
sider  that  it  tilled,  together  with  the  adjoining  cities 
united  to  it  by  the  same  fortifications,  the  whole 
space  between  the  rivers  Tigris,  Khosr,  the  Upper 
or  Great  Zab,  the  Gasr  Su,  and  the  monntuiuous 
boundary  of  the  valley  of  the  Tigris  on  the  east; 
aud  that  the  rubbish  and  ruin  covered  mounds, 
which  indicate  the  locality  of  the  desolated  city, 
and  whicli  for  twenty-five  years  have  been  accessi¬ 
ble  to  the  investigations  of  learned  men,  occupy 
an  area  of  about  eighteen  square  miles  [German 
miles  =r  378  Eng.  sq.  miles  —  C.  E.|  Comp.  Ewald, 
bib.  Jour.,  x.  52  ff. ;  J.  Oppert,  Exptd.  Scienti/igue 
tn  Mfsopotamie,  Paris,  1862,  ii.  67,  72,  82  f. ;  M.v. 
Niebuhr,  Ilist.  of  Assyria  and  Babylon,  p.  274  ff )  • 

[Nineveh,  according  to  Gen.  x.  11,  was  built  by 
Nimrod.  The  verse  should  probably  be  read  : 
“Out  of  that  land  he  [Nimrod]  went  forth  into 
Asshur  [Assyria],  and  builded  Nineveh,  and  the 
city  Hclioboth  and  Calah."  Aocording  to  the 
Greek  and  Roman  authors,  it  was  founded  by 
Niuus,  the  mythical  founder  of  the  Assyrian  em¬ 
pire  ;  and  its  name  appears  to  be  derived  from  his, 
or  from  that  of  an  Assyrian  deity,  Nin,  correspond¬ 
ing,  it  is  conjectured,  with  the  Greek  Hercules.  In 
the  time  of  Jonah,  it  hud  probably  attained  to  its 
greatest  extent.  It  formed  a  trapezium,  and  con¬ 
sequently  could  liAve  no  one  diameter.  Its  sharp 
angles  lay  towards  the  north  and  south,  and  its 
long  sides  were  formed  by  the  Tigris  and  the  moun¬ 
tains.  The  average  length  was  about  twenty-five 
English  miles  ;  the  average  breadth,  fifteen.  This 
large  extent  of  area  includes  Nineveh  in  its  broad¬ 
er  sense,  which  was  a  union  of  four  large  prime¬ 
val  cities.  Nineveh  proper,  including  the  ruins  of 
Kouyunjik,  Nebbi  Yiinas,  and  Ninim,  is  situuted 
at  the  northwestern  comer,  near  the  Tigris.  Nira- 
rud,  supposed  to  be  the  later  capital,  and  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  Rawlinson,  Jones,  and  Oppert,  was 
the  ancient  Calah,  is  at  the  southwestern  corner, 
between  the  Tigris  and  Zab ;  a  third  large  city, 
which  is  now  without  a  name,  and  which  has  been 
explored  least  of  all,  is  on  the  Tigris  itself,  from 
three  to  six  English  miles  to  the  north  of  Nimrud  ; 
and  the  citadel  and  temple-mass,  now  named  Khor- 
sabad,  is  situated  on  the  Khosr.  (Compare  Keil 
and  Detitzsch  on  the  Minor  Prophets;  Kitto’s  Bib¬ 
lical  Cyclopedia  ;  Smith’s  Dictionary  of  the  Bible ; 
Layard’s  Nineveh  and  its  Remains;  Rawlinson’s 
Herodotus ,  Book  L,  Appendix,  Essay  vii.)  — C.  E.] 

Preach  against  it  is  God’s  command  to  Jonah  ; 
that  is,  go  and  deliver  to  its  face,  a  call  to  re¬ 
pentance  [Eine  Bnsspredigt],  He  does  not  say, 
preach  merely  concerning  it ;  for  Jonah,  as  other 

1  [Hvrodoto*  mention*  Nineveh,  Book  I.  108,  106,  186, 
188;  Book  11.  150.-0.  B.J 


prophets  did,  could  have  done  that  in  his  own  land. 

,  Neither  does  he  say  merely  to  it ;  for  that  would 

have  been  expressed  by  or  b-  But  God  will 
have  him  preach  against  Nineveh,  because  its  wick¬ 
edness  had  come  up  before  Him  as  in  former  times 
the  wickedness  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  had  done 
(comp.  Gen.  xviii.  21,  with  Gen.  vi.  5). 

Ver.  3.  Jonah  arose,  but  to  flee,  and  that  from 
the  presence  of  Jehovah,  that  is,  from  the  people 
and  land  of  Israel,  to  which  he  imagined  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  God  to  be  limited,  as  Jacob,  when  he  was 
astonished  at  discovering  the  presence  of  God  be¬ 
yond  the  home  of  his  father  [ Voter  lichen  Erde\ . 
(Gen.  xxviii.  16.)  • 

[*‘  The  belief  in  the  omnipresence  of  God  was  a 
part  of  the  faith  of  Abraham’s  house.  And  that 
God  was  even  present  here  he  did  not  first  leArn  on 
this  occasion  (as  Knobel  seems  to  think),  but  it  is 
new  to  him  that  Jehovah,  as  the  covenant  God, 
revealed  Himself  not  only  at  th&consccrated  altars 
of  his  fathers,  bat  even  here."  (Lange  on  Gen. 
xxviii.  16.) 

“  It  has  been  asked,  ‘  How  could  a  Prophet  im¬ 
agine  that  he  could  flee  from  the  presence  of  God  i  ’ 
Plainly  he  could  not.  Jonah,  so  conversant  with 
the  Psalms,  doubtless  knew  well  the  Psalm  of 
David,  4  Whither  shall  I  go  from  thy  Spirit,  and 
whither  shall  I  flee  from  thy  presence  i '  He  could 
not  but  know,  what  every  instructed  Israelite  knew. 
And  so  critics  should  have  known  that  such  could 
not  be  the  meaning.  •  Tho  words  are  used,  as  wc 
say,  4  he  went  out  of  the  king’s  presence,’  or  the 
like.  It  is,  literally,  he  rose  to  flee  from  being  in 
the  presence  of  the  Lord, ».  from  standing  in 
his  presence  as  his  servant  and  minister."  (Intro¬ 
duction  to  the  Prophet  Jonah ,  by  the  Rev.  E.  B. 
Pusey,  D.  D.,  p.  247.) 

Dr.  Pusey  illustrates  his  interpretation  by  a  large 
number  of  references  to  the  use  of  the  expression 

''agbe,  in  the  notes  to  the  passage  quoted  above. 
The  explanation  of  Keil  and  Dclitzsch  (Com.  on 
Jonah,  chap.  i.  3)  is  essentially  the  same  :  44  from 
the  face  of  Jehovah,  t.  e.,  away  from  the  presence 
of  the  Lord,  out  of  the  land  of  Israel,  where  Je¬ 
hovah  dwelt  in  the  temple,  and  manifested  his 
presence  (comp.  Gen.  iv.  16) ;  not  to  hide  him¬ 
self  from  the  omnipresent  God,  but  to  withdraw 
from  the  service  of  Jehovah,  the  God  King  of  Is¬ 
rael" 

Henderson  (Com.  on  Jonah,  chap.  i.  3),  says: 

which  strictly  means  the  face,  per¬ 
son,  or  presence  of  Jehovah,  is  sometimes  employed 
to  denote  the  special  manifestation  of  his  presence, 
or  certain  outward  and  visible  tokens  by  which  He 
made  Himself  locally  known.  Thus  God  prom¬ 
ised  that  his  presence  (>^)t  >. «.,  the  sensible  tokens 
of  his  presence,  should  accompany  the  Hebrews  on 
their  march  to  Canaan  (Ex.  xxxiii.  14.  Comp. 
Ps.  ix.  3 ;  lxviii.  2,  8).  It  is  also  employed  in  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  place  or  region  where  such  manifesta¬ 
tions  were  vouchsafed,  as  Gen.  iv.  14,  where  it 
obviously  signifies  the  spot  where  the  primitive 
worship ’was  celebrated,  and  sensible  proofs  of  the 
divine  favor  were  manifested  to  the  worshippers 
(1  Sam.  i.  22;  ii.  18;  Ps.  xlii.  3  (2)).  In  like 
manner,  the  place  where  Jacob  had  intimate  com¬ 
munion  with  God,  was  called  by  that  patriarch 

the  face ,  or  manifestation  of  God  (Gen. 
xxxii.  30 ) .  The  interpretation,  therefore,  of  David 
Kimchi,  44  He  imagined  that  if  he  went  out  of  the 
land  of  Israel,  the  spirit  of  prophecy  would  not 
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rest  upon  him,”  is  perhaps  not  wide  of  the  mark. 
Jorchi  to  the  same  effect:  “The  Shckinah  does 
not  dwell  out  of  the  land.”  Though,  as  Theodoret 
observes,  he  well  knew  that  the  Lord  of  the  uni¬ 
verse  was  everywhere  present,  yet  lie  supposed  that 
it  was  only  at  Jerusalem  he  become  apparent  to 
men ;  {nrokapfidvw  Si  8/jlms  4p  p6rr\  fUpovca\hp 
airrbv  voiuoBai  r^v  fatfdvuay.”  —  C.  E.] 

The  psychological  motive  of  the  flight  is  not 
mentioned.  That  which  Jonah  assigns  (chap.  iv. 
2),  is  hordly  to  be  considered  with  Keil1  as  prag¬ 
matically  exact  and  sufficient,  since  in  that  place 
it  rather  makes  the  impression  of  being  an  attempt 
to  palliate  a  guilty  conscience,  which  is  glad  to 
sfcizc  upon  even  the  semblance  of  right.  His  con¬ 
cern  for  the  time  being,  was  to  throw  off  obedience 
to  God,  and  for  that  purpose  various  motives — 
ease,  indolence,  and  fear  of  men  —  concurred,  —  a 
state  of  mind  of  which  every  servant  of  God  can 
readily  conceive  from  the  analogy  of  his  own  expe¬ 
rience.  That  he  actually  intended  an  entire  aban¬ 
donment  of  duty,  the  circnmstance  that  he  fled  as 
far  as  possible  proves. 

To  Tarshiah,  or  Tartessus ,2  which  was  the  most 
remote  of  the  Phoenician  trading-places  known  in 
the  Old  Testament,  and  situated  not  far  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Bsetis  (Guadalquivir).  He  takes  the 
direct  road  thither,  first  to  Joppa,  which,  in  the 
time  of  Solomon  (2  Chron.  ii.  16),  was  a  well- 
known  seaport  on  the  Mediterranean  (Josh.  xix. 
46),  for  the  purpose  of  there  embarking  in  a  ship, 

whose  appointed  fare  (HHptp)  he  paid. 

Ver.  4-16.  God  arrests  .Jonah.  Jehovah,  from 
whom  Jonah  intends  to  flee,  is  Lord  of  the  sea, 
and  the  winds  arc  his  servants  (Ps.  civ.  4j.  One 
of  these  servants  he  sends  forth  in  haste  into  the 
sea  to  draw  Jonah  from  his  purpose. 

Ver.  5.  The  sailors,  heathen  from  different  na¬ 
tions,  do  what  behooves  honest  and  prudent  men  : 
they  pray  and  resort  to  the  usual  precautionary 
measures,  by  throwing  the  wares  into  the  sea,  in 

order  to  unburden  themselves  of  them.  (Ei"Pb3?E 
does  not  refer  to  the  wares,  but  to  the  ship’s  com¬ 
pany  (Ex.  xviii.  22).)  But  he,  whom  the  storm 
particularly  concerns,  deems  himself  secure  in  the 
sides  of  the  ship,  i.  e.,  in  the  hold  (comp.  Am.  yi. 
10;  Is.  xiv.  15).  There  he  is  fast  asleep.  “  Tam 
quietus  est  et  animi  tranquilii ,  ut  ad  navis  inter iora 
aescendens  somno  placiao  perjruatur.”  (Hierony¬ 
mus.)  The  verbs  in  the  last  sentence  of  the  verse 
should  be  rendered  in  the  pluperfect,  as  in  the  last 
clause  of  verse  10.  [“Jonah  had  gone  down  into 
the  hold,  and  had  there  fallen  fast  asleep.” —  C.  E.] 

[This  act  of  Jonah  is  regarded  by  most  com¬ 
mentators  os  a  sign  of  an  evil  conscience.  Marck 

1  p  The  mot  ire  of  his  flight  was  not  fear  of  the  difficulty 
of  earning  out  the  command  of  God,  but,  as  Jonah  him¬ 
self  says  in  chap.  Ir.  2,  anxiety  lest  the  compassion  of  God 
should  spare  the  sinful  city  in  the  event  of  Us  repenting. 
He  had  no  wish  to  cooperate  in  this ;  and  that  not  mereiy 
because  '  he  knew  by  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that 
the  repentance  of  the  Gentiles  wonld  be  the  ruin  of  the 
Jews,  and  as  a  lover  of  his  country,  was  actuated  not  so 
much  by  envy  of  the  salvation  of  Nineveh,  as  by  unwilling¬ 
ness  that  his  own  people  should  perish,’  as  Jerome  supposes, 
but  also  because  he  really  grudged  salvation  to  the  Gentiles 
aud  feared  lest  their  conversion  to  the  living  God  should 
infringe  upon  the  privileges  of  Israel  above  the  Gentile 
world,  and  put  au  end  to  its  election  as  the  nation  of  God  ” 
(Keil  and  Delitssch,  Cbm.  on  Jonah^  chap.  i.  8,  and  note  at 
the  bottom  ot  the  page.)  —  C.  K.J 

2  [Cal  »iu  is  of  the  opinion  that  Tarshbh  means  Cilicia, 


supposes  that  he  had  Tain  down  to  sleep,  hoping 
the  better  to  escape  either  the  dangers  ot  sea  aud 
air,  or  the  baud  of  God  ;  others  that  he  had  thrown 
himself  down  in  despair,  and  being  utterly  ex¬ 
hausted  and  giving  himself  up  for  los*t,  had  fallen 
asleep ;  or  as  Theodoret  expresses  it,  being  troubled 
with  the  gnawings  of  conscience  and  overpowered 
with  mourning,  he  had  sought  comfort  m  sleep 
and  fallen  into  a  deep  sleep.  Jerome,  on  the  otlter 
hand,  expresses  the  idea  that  the  words  indicate 
“  security  of  mind  ”  on  the  part  of  the  prophet 
“  he  is  not  disturbed  by  the  storm  and  the  sur¬ 
rounding  dangers,  but  has  the  same  composed 
mind  in  the  calm,  or  with  shipwreck  at  liaud ;  ” 
and  whilst  tlie  rot  are  calling  upon  their  gods,  and 
casting  their  things  overboard,  “  he  is  so  calm  and 
feels  so  safe  with  his  tranquil  mind,  that  he  goes 
down  to  the  interior  of  the  ship  and  enjoys  a  most 
placid  sleep.”  The  truth  probably  lies  l>etwceu 
these  two  views.  It  was  not  an  evil  conscience,  or 
despair  occasioned  by  the  threatening  of  danger, 
which  induced  him  to  lie  down  to  sleep  ;  nor  was 
it  his  fearless  composure  in  the  midst  of  the  danger 
of  the  storm,  but  the  careless  self-security  with 
which  he  had  embarked  on  the  shin  to  flee  from 
God,  without  considering  that  the  hand  of  God 
could  reach  him  even  on  the  sea,  and  punish  him 
for  his  disobedience.  This  security  is  apparent  in 
his  subsequent  conduct.”  (Keil  and  Ilelitzscli, 
Com.  on  JonaJi ,  chap.  i.  5). 

Puscy  and  Cowles  intimate  that  he  may  have 
been  fatigued  by  his  journey  to  Joppa,  and  that 
“  sorrow  aud  remorse  completed  what  fatigue  be¬ 
gan.” —  C.  E.| 

Ver.  6.  But  God  knows  where  to  find  each  one 
(comp.  Am.  ix.  2).  The  captain  [b— H  collect.} 
came  to  him  and  said  :  What  meanest  thou,  O 
sleeper  ?  Hieronymus :  “  Quid  tu  sopore  deprim - 
eris  J  Vox  stupentis  et  acriter  redarguentis ,  ar  si 
dirissei :  (juipnam  est  tibi  tanti  soporis  causa  et  ratio 
et  ercusatio  f  cum  proceJJa  somnum  ornnem  satis  in - 
terdicat  et  vigiliam  erigat  periculumf  ” —  Marck. 

Arise,  pray  to  thy  God.  Perhaps  God*  will 
think  upon  us,  think  mercifully  that  we  perish 

not  (compare  the  derivatives  of  the  root 
(Job  xii.  5  ;  Ps.  cxlvi.  4).  The  heathen  is  obliged 
to  admonish  the  servant  of  God  of  his  duty,  and 
to  remind  him  of  the  fact  that  his  God  is  a  merci¬ 
ful  God. 

[Puscy  quotes  from  Chrysostom  the  following 
passage  :  “  The  ship  master  knew  from  experience, 
that  it  was  no  common  storm,  that  the  surges  were 
an  infliction  borne  down  from  God,  and  above  hu¬ 
man  skill,  und  that  there  was  no  good  in  the  mas¬ 
ter’s  skill.  For  the  state  of  things  needed  another 

the  principal  city  of  which  was  Tarsus,  the  native  place  of 
the  Apostle  Paul.  But  it  is  now  generally  agreed  that  it 
was  Tarshish  in  Spain.  The  name  occurs  In  Gen.  x  4. 
among  the  sons  of  Javan,  who  are  supposed  to  have  peopled 
the  southern  parts  of  Europe  (comp.  Ps.  Uxii.  10  ;  is  lxvi. 
19).  In  Esekiel  xxvii.  12,  and  Jeremiah  x.  9,  it  b  men¬ 
tioned  as  sending  to  T  \  re  silver,  iron,  tin,  and  lead.  It  b 
mentioned  in  Isaiah,  chap,  xxiii.  in  connection  with  Tyre. 
In  several  passages  of  the  Bible,  "  shipe  of  Tarshbh  *’  are 
spoken  of,  especially  in  connection  with  Tyre.  The  name 
is  probably  of  Phoenician  origin.  —  C.  K.J 

3  [The  Hebrew  is  QHbsn,  <6®  God*  The  German  re¬ 
tains  the  article,  Der  Golt .*  Pueey :  "  He  does  not  call 
Jonah’s  God,  thy  God,  as  Darius  says  to  Daniel,  thy  God, 
but  also  t ru  God ,  acknowledging  the  God  whom  Jonah 
worshipped  to  be  the  God.*’  —  0.  K.J 
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Master,  who  ordereth  the  heavens,  and  craved  the 
guidance  from  on  high.  So  then  they  too  left 
oars,  sails,  cables,  gave  their  hands  rest  Yrom  row¬ 
ing,  and  stretched  them  to  heaven  And  called  upon 
God."  — C.E.] 

Ver.  7.  But  God  intends  to  make  a  complete 
exposure  of  Jonah.  [Luther  tills  up,  in  an  ingen¬ 
ious  way,  the  break  in  the  continuity  of  thought 
between  vers.  6  and  7.  On  a  momentary  survey 
of  the  evil,  which  he  had  caused,  Jonah  was  tilled 
with  such  a  pungent  feeling  of  repentance  and  con¬ 
fusion,  that  he  is  speechless  from  deep  compunc¬ 
tion,  and  does  not,  because  of  shame,  tind  courage 
to  make  an  open  confession,  because  he  considers 
the  disgrace  intolerable.  Therefore  God  must  suf¬ 
fer  still  something  more  to  come  to  pass,  in  order 
to  drive  him  to  confession.] 1  The  lot  falls  upon 
him.  “  Fugitivus  hie  sorte  deprehenditur,  non  viri - 
but  tortium ,  sed  vofuntate  ejus,  qui  sort  fit  regebat  t'n- 
certas”  ( Hieronymus. j  [The  fugitive  is  detected 
by  lot,  not  from  any  virtue  in  lots  themselves,  but 
by  the  will  of  Him,  who  governs  uncertain  lots.] 

Ver.  8.  His  own  confession  must  convict  him, 
that  he  intended  to  flee  from  a  God,  of  whose  wide, 
unlimited  power  he  could  not  be  ignorant  (Matt, 
xti.  87). 

[”  When  Jonah  had  been  singled  out  by  lot  as 
the  culprit,  the  sailors  called  upon  him  to  confess 
his  guilt,  asking  him  at  the  same  time  about  his 
country,  his  occupation,  and  his  parentage.  The 
repetition  of  the  question,  on  whose  account  this 
calamitv  had  befallen  them,  which  is  omitted  in 
the  LXX.  ( Vatican),  the  Soncin.  prophets,  and 
Cod.  195  of  Keunicott,  is  found  in  the  margin  in 
Cod.  384,  and  is  regarded  by  Grimm  and  Hitzig 
as  a  marginal  gloss  that  has  crept  into  the  text. 
It  is  not  superfluous,  however,  still  less  does  it  oc¬ 
casion  any  confusion  ;  on  die  contrary,  it  is  quite 
in  order.  The  sailors  wanted  thereby  to  induce 
Jonah  to  confess  with  his  own  mouth  that  he  was 
guiltv,  now  that  the  lot  had  fallen  upon  him,  and 
to  disclose  his  crime  (Ros.  and  others).  As  an 
indirect  appeal  to  confess  his  crime,  it  prepares  the 
way  for  the  further  inquiries  as  to  his  occupation, 
etc.  They  inquired  about  his  occupation,  because 
it  might  be  a  disreputable  one,  and  one  which  ex¬ 
cited  the  wrath  of  tne  gods ;  also  about  his  parent¬ 
age,  and  especially  about  the  land  and  people  from 
which  he  sprang,  that  they  might  pronounce  a  safe 
sentence  upon  his  crime”  (Keil  and  Delitzsch, 
Com.  on  Jonah,  chap.  i.  8). 

“  Questions  so  thronged  have  been  admired  in 
human  poetry,”  St.  Jerome  says.  For  it  is  true 
to  nature.  They  think  that  someone  of  them  will 
draw  forth  the  answer  which  they  wish.  It  may 
be  that  they  thought  that  his  country,  or  people, 
or  parents,  were  under  the  displeasure  of  God. 
But  perhaps  more  naturally,  they  wished  to  “  know 
all  abont  him,”  as  men  say.  These  questions 
must  have  gone  home  to  Jonah’s  conscience  What 
is  thy  business  t  The  office  of  prophet  which  he 
had  left.  Whence  comest  thou  ?  From  stand¬ 
ing  before  God  as  his  minister.  What  thy  coun¬ 
try,  of  what  people  art  thou  t  The  people  of 
God,  whom  he  had  quitted  for  heathen ;  not  to 
win  them  to  God,  as  He  commanded;  but  not 
knowing  what  they  did,  to  abet  him  in  his  flight. 

Ver.  9.  “  Jonah  answers  the  central  point  to 
which  all  these  questions  tended:  *1  am  a  He¬ 
brew.’  This  was  the  name  by  which  Israel  was 
known  to  foreigners.  It  is  used  in  the  Old  Testa- 
1  [Though  it  does  not  appear  that  Jonah  confessed  his  sin 
ro  the  captain  of  the  ship,  yet  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  he  obeyed  tbs  awakening  call  (ver.  0).  —  G.  JL] 


I  ment,  only  when  they  are  spoken  of  by  foreigners, 
i  or  speak  of  themselves  to  foreigners,  or  when  the 
sacred  writers  mention  them  in  contrast  with  for¬ 
eigners.”  (Pnsey,  Com .  on  Jonah ,  chap.  i.  8,  9.) 

“  He  does  not  say  a  Jew,  as  the  Targum  wrongly 
renders  it ;  for  that  would  have  been  false,  since  he 
was  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun,  which  was  in  the 
kingdom  of  Israel,  and  not  of  Judah ;  nor  docs  he 
say  an  Israelite,  lest  he  should  be  thought  to  be  in 
the  idolatry  of  that  people,  but  a  Hebrew,  which 
was  common  to  both”  (Dr.  Gill,  Com.  on  Jonah , 
chap.  i.  9). 

And  I  fear  Jehovah,  the  God  of  heaven. 


which  made  the  sea  and  dry  land.  has  been 

rendered  correctly  by  the  LXX.  <r4fiofxeut  cob,  re- 
vereor ;  and  does  not  mean  “  I  am  afraid  of  Je¬ 
hovah  against  whom  I  have  6inncd  ”  ( Abarbanel). 
By  the  statement,  “  I  fear,”  etc.,  he  had  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  describing  himself  as  a  righteous  or  inno¬ 
cent  man  (Hitzig),  bnt  simply  meant  to  indicate 
his  relation  to  God,  —  namely,  that  he  adored  the 
living  God  who  created  the  whole  earth,  and,  as 
Creator,  governed  the  world.  For  he  admits  di¬ 
rectly  after,  that  he  has  sinned  against  this  God, 
by  telling  them,  as  we  may  see  from  ver.  10,  of  his 
flight  from  Jehovah.  He  had  not  told  them  as 
soon  as  he  embarked  in  the  ship,  as  Hitzig  sup¬ 
poses,  but  does  so  now  for  the  first  time,  when  they 
ask  about  his  people,  his  country,  etc.,  as  we  may 
see  most  unmistakably  from  ver.  10,  b.  In  ver.  9, 
Jonah’s  statement  js  not  given  completely  ;  but  the 
principal  fact,  namely,  that  he  was  a  Hebrew  and 
worshipped  Jehovah,  is  followed  immediately  by 
the  account  of  the  impression  which  this  acknowl¬ 
edgment  made  upon  the  heathen  sailors ;  and  the 
confession  of  his  sin  is  mentioned  afterwards  as  a 
supplement,  to  assign  the  reason  for  the  great  fear 
which  came  upon  the  sailors  in  consequence.” 
(Kcil  and  Delitzsch,  Com.  on  Jonah,  chap.  i.  9.)  — 
C.  E.] 

Ver.  10.  The  heathen  perceive  the  bearing  and 
extent  of  this  confession.  Danger  teaches  to  take 
heed  to  the  word  (Is.  xxviii.  19).  [See  the  Hebrew 
and  Luther’s  German  translation  of  Is.  xxviii.  19. 
—  C.  E.]  Great  fear  of  the  great  God,  who  pursues 
them  closely  [is  at  their  heels]  seizes  upon  them. 
The  second  naif  of  the  verse  is  an  explanatory 
clause  added  by  the  narrator,  from  which  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  tiie  reply  of  Jonah  (ver.  9),  does  not  give 
the  exact  words  that  he  uttered,  bnt  only  their  sub¬ 
stance  in  condensed  form.  Indeed,  if  the  question 
(10,  a),  is  admitted  to  be  intelligible,  he  must  Have 
told  them  of  his  flight.  • 

[What  hast  thou  done!  H'tPy 
is  not  a  question  as  to  the  nature  of  his  sin,  but  an 
exclamation  of  horror  at  his  flight  from  Jehovah, 
the  God  of  heaven  and  earth,  as  the  following  ex¬ 


planatory  clauses,  W,  TOTJ  '2>  clearly  show. 
The  great  fear  which  came  upon  the  heathen  sea¬ 
men  at  this  confession  of  Jonah,  may  be  fully  ex¬ 
plained  from  the  dangerous  situation  in  which  they 
found  themselves,  since  the  storm  preached  the 
omnipotence  of  God  more  powerfully  than  words 
could  possibly  do.”  (Keil  and  Delitsch,  Com .  an 
Jonah ,  chap.  i.  10.)  —  C.  E.] 

Ver.  1 1 .  Still  more  evident  is  it  from  this  verse 
that  Jonah  mast  have  told  them  that  he  was  a  ser¬ 
vant  of  God  consecrated  by  a  special  call ;  for  they 
do  not  cast  him  into  the  sea  immediately,  but  ap¬ 
ply  to  him  with  a  kind  of  awe  for  instructions  what 
to  do.  Moreover,  afterward  (vers.  13,  14),  -they 
exert  themselves  most  siren  noosly  to  bring  mm  to 
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land,  to  preserve  his  life  for  the  execution  of  his 
divine  commission  ;  and  only  when  they  do  not 
succeed,  do  they  throw  him  into  the  sea.1" 

The  participle  ver.  11,  frequently  stands 

as  an  auxiliary  verb,  with  the  idea  of  continuance, 
increase  :  the  sea  continued  to  rage  (2  Sam.  iii. 

1 ;  xv.  12). 

Vcr.  12.  Jonah  pronounces  his  own  sentence.. 
“  Non  lergmrsutur,  non  dissimulat,  non  negate  sed  qui 
confessus  erat  de  fuga  pcenam  libenter  assumii  te  cu- 
piens  perire  ne  propter  se  et  ceteri  pereant.”  ( Hierony¬ 
mus.)  [He  does  not  refuse,  or  prevaricate,  or 
deny;  but  having  made  confession  concerning  his 
flight,  be  willihgly  submits  to  the  punishment,  de¬ 
siring  to  perish,  and  not  [to]  let  others  perish  on 
his  account.]  With  the  same  resignation,  with 
which  the  prophets  are  accustomed  to  announce 
the  sad  fate  of  their  nation,  he  utters  his  own  sen¬ 
tence  as  a  divine  oracle,  and  joins  with  the  tone 
of  prophecy  the  promise  of  deliverance. 

Ver.  13.  The  holier  he  seems  to  the  men,  the 
greater  is  their  dread  of  putting  him  to  death. 
Will  not  God  have  mercy  upon  them,  if  they  re¬ 
store  him  again  to  the  mission,  from  which  he 
was  intending  to  escape,  if  they  put  him  on 

shore  ?  They  row  hard  [  literally,  broke 

through,  namely,  the  surging  waves]  to  bring  the 
ship  to  dry  land  ;  Cvrill :  t^ookuxcu  tV  vavv'  the 
object  can  be  omitted  as  being  easily  understood, 
a  usage  common  to  the  German.2  But  they  do 
not  succeed.  It  must  be  evident  to  them  that  the 
word  of  the  prophet  must  indeed  be  accomplished. 
He  is  a  servant  [3/ann]  of  Jehovah,  whom  they 
are  about  to  sacrifice ;  therefore  it  is  natural  that 
they  should  pray,  not  to  their  own  gods,  but  to  Je¬ 
hovah  to  pardon  them  because  of  the  victim. 

Ver.  14.  —  O  Jehovah,  we  beseech  thee,  let 
us  not  perish  for  the  sake  of  the  soul  of  this 

man.  has  not  arisen  from  (Kcil), 

whereby  a  useless  accumulation  of  synonymous 
words  would  arise,  but  it  is  the  usual  particle  of 

entreaty,  contracted  from  W3T1S,  which  is  just 
as  readily  joined  with  positive  requests  (2  Kings 
xx.  3).  The  5  pretii  [the  beth  of  price,  rcwaid, 
exchange.  —  C.  E.]  stands  here  as  in  Micah  i.  5. 
The  added  petition,  impute  not  to  us  innocent 
blood,  does  not  mean,  suffer  us  not  to  destroy 

in  this  man  an  innocent  person  (Hitzig) ;  but 

jrD  has  the  meaning  of  imputation  and  retribu¬ 
tion.  Against  them  Jondh  had  done  no  wrong ; 
with  respect  to  them  he  is  guiltless;  and  in  his 
mission  as  a  prophet,  he  stands  or  falls  to  bis  God 
alone :  this  they  reel ;  no  worldly  power  has  a  right 
to  pass  sentence  upon  the  prophet  of  God  ( Jcr.  xxvi. 

19).  is  irregularly  written  with  W,  as  in 

Joel  iv.  19.]  But  God  showed  them  that  they 
must  serve  Him  as  his  executioners.  For  thou, 
O  Jehovah,  hast  done  as  it  pleased  thee.  Thou 
hast  determined  it.  This  is  their  justification. 
The  lot  and  the  word  of  the  prophet  are  to  them 
the  finger  of  God. 


Ver.'  1 5.  The  prediction  of  the  prophet  is  ful¬ 
filled.  The  Bea  stood  still  [ceased]  from  its  rag¬ 
ing. 

Ver.  16.  The  result  of  the  fulfilled  prophecy 
is  that  the  fear  of  God  on  the  part  of  the  heathen 
manifests  itself  in  action :  they  offer  a  sacrifice  and 
make  vows,  —  the  sacrifice  immediately,  the  vows 
for  the  time  of  landing. 

[According  to  the  Rabbins,  Grotius,  and  some 
others,  they  did  not  actually  offer  a  sacrifice,  but 
only  purposed  to  do  it  before  Jehovah,  t.  e.,  at  Je¬ 
rusalem  ;  but  it  is  more  natural  to  conclude  that 
they  sacrificed  some  animal  that  was  on  board,  and 
vowed  that  they  would  present  greater  proofs  of 
their  gratitude  when  they  returned  from  their  voy¬ 
age.  Michaelis  thinks  they  intended  to  perform 
their  vows  when  they  reached  §pain. 

a  Quin :  ubi  transmits#  steterint  trans  aquora  dosses  ; 

El  positis  oris  jam  vota  in  litort  solves.”  — JSoeid  til.  408. 

Henderson’s  Com.  on  Jonah ,  chap.  i.  16.  —  C.  E.] 

DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHIOAL.4 

See  Introduction  iii.  p.  16. 

HOMILBTICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

There  is  no  escape  from  the  Almighty  God.  For 
(l.)  lie  has  so  arranged  the  world,  that  the  work 
of  every  individual  is  counted  upon ;  and  his  work 
is  not  allowed  to  stand  still,  but  must  be  accom¬ 
plished.  Ver.  1,2.  (2.)  Distance  is  no  protection 
against  Him ;  for  to  Him  belong  heaven  and  earth, 
the  sea  and  the  dry  land.  Ver.  3,  f.  9.  (3.)  To 

Him  the  winds  and  waves  are  subject ;  for  He  has 
made  all  things. — Ver.  4,  9.  (4.)  To  Him  also 

are  subject  everywhere,  in  involuntary  fear,  the 
erring  hearts  of  men  (ver.  5,  6) ;  whoever,  then, 
expects  to  find  in  them  a  refuge  against  God,  ia 
deceived.  (5.)  Even  things  seemingly  accidental 
must  obey  Him,  whenever  He  intends  to  carry  out 
his  purpose. — Ver.  7.  (6.)  Everything,  however  far 
from,  or  near  to  Him  it  may  be,  must  finally  be¬ 
come  an  instrument  in  his  hand  (ver.  11-15),  and 
cooperate  for  the  glorifying  of  his  name.  Vcr.  16. 

Ver.  1.  Whoever  would  speak  the  word  of  God 
to  others,  must  have  received  it  himself.  For  the 
office  of  the  ministiy  a  regular  call  is  requisite.— 
Ver.  2.  Let  no  man  sav,  uiat  there  is,  or  can  he 
anywhere,  a  sphere  of  life  so  distant,  that  God  can 
entirely  lose  sight  of  it.  The  Lord  has  always 
an  eye  and  a  heart  for  those  also,  who  are  with- 
i  out.  And  he  who  would  be  his  servant  and  has 
not  such  a  heart,  is  a  servant  like  Jonah,  that 
is,  an  undutiful  one.  The  sins  of  Nineveh  are  not 
specified.  The  savage  desire  for  wars  and  thirst  for 
conquest,  which  characterized  the  Assyrians,  were 
certainly  sins  enough  before  God ;  yet  there  may 
have  been  others.  God’s  call  to  "repentance  is 
always  a  call  of  grace ;  his  call  of  grace  always 
a  call  to  repentance.  Jonah  and  Paul,  Rom. 
i.  5. — Ver.  3.  What  God  appoints  to  tbee  to 
do,  do  it  without  gainsaying.  He  who  gives  the 
burden  gives  also  the  shoulders  to  bear  it.  He 
who  fiees  increases  the  burden.  He  who  flees  from 
God  is  foolish  and  commits  folly.  Jonah  must 


1  [Perhaps  it  is  too  much  to  assume  that  the  strenuous 
efforts  of  the  sailors  were  put  forth  principally  to  effect  the 
landing  of  the  fugitive  prophet ;  they  had  regard  to  their 
own  safety,  as  the  ousting  of  Jonah  into  the  sea  proros.  — 
C.  E.] 

9  [The  literal  translation  of  the  Hebrew  is,  "  They  rowed 
hard  to  bring  to  the  dry  land.”  The  otyecfc  of  the  verb  ren¬ 
dered  to  bring,  namely,  ship,  is  omitted.  —  C.  B.] 


8  [See  Henderson's  Com.  on  Jonah,  i.  14,  and  Q mediae* 
Hebrew  Lexicon ,  s.  v.  —  0.  E.] 

4  [For  the  heading  of  this  part  of  the  Commentary, 
Kleinert  has  chosen  the  compound  word  Reichsgedanken, 
which  means  thoughts  connected  with  the  history  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  His  reasons  for  choos¬ 
ing  this  term  in  preference  to  dogmntisck-etkische  Gnmdge 
danken  are  given  in  the  Prefeoe,  pp.  vL,  vfl.  —  0.  £.] 
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have  known  in  his  heart  that  it  is  impossible  to ; 
escape  from  God  (ver.  9).  It  so  happens  that  if,  I 
regardless  of  Divine  direction,  we  take  our  own  j 
course,  we  will  afterward  be  obliged  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  ourselves  blind  and  foolish.  —V er.  4.  Had  the ' 
Book  of  Jonah  originated  from  heathen  fables,  as 
some  assert,  the  Lord  would  not  have  sent  the  wind 
upon  the  sea;  but  the  god  of  heaven  [Jupiterj 
would  have  made  an  alliance  with  the  god  of  the 
winds  [jEolus]  and  with  the  god  of  the  sea  [Nep¬ 
tune]  against  Jonah.  How  simple  and  sublime  is 
the  religion  of  the  Old  Testament !  Distress 
teaches  to  pray.  *If  thou  dost  not  know  and  teach 
this,  thou  wilt  always  be  a  poor  comforter.  If  the 
Lord  seizes  thy  heart  with  violent  alarms  from 
anguish  of  conscience,  throw  thy  wares  into  the 
sea.  What  is  thine  must  perish,  and  if  thou  dost 
not  surrender  it,  thou  must  thyself  suffer  ship¬ 
wreck.  —  Ver.  6.  It  is  a  sad  thing  and  a  bad  sign, 
if  the  unbelieving,  and  those  in  the  congregation 
weak  in  faith,  must  tell  the  minister  what  becomes 
him  to  do.  Happy  he  whose  conscience  is  awak¬ 
ened  and  quickened  by  an  admonition  so  shameful 
to  him.  Of  whom  the  Lord  thinks,  him  He  also 
helps  (Ps.  xl.  17  (17)).  It  often  occurs  that  the 
Lord  must  say :  Verily,  I  have  not  found  such 
faith  in  Israel.  —  Ver.  7.  Human  means  to  learn 
the  will  of  God,  in  doubtful  cases,  are  in  them¬ 
selves  of  no  avail ;  but  God  can  make  use  of  them, 
if  there  is  tnie  earnestness  in  those  who  employ 
them,  and  if  *thev  know  no  better  means  (comp. 
Josh.  7).  But  when  men,  by  means  of  prayer,  can 
receive  the  Holy  Spirit,  then  they  should  seek  the 
will  of  God,  not  by  lots,  but  by  prayer  (Matt  vii. 
11). — Ver.  8.  Jonah  might  purposely  have  left  his 
birth  and  vocation  in  darkness.  Whoever  engages 
in  his  calling  with  half  a  soul,  likes  to  avoid  con¬ 
fession  ;  he  suffers  himself  to  be  considered  as  a 
heathen,  and  puts  himself  on  a  level  with  this 
world.  Where  the  fear  of  God  is  not,  there  is  the 
fear  of  man.  And  moreover,  the  fear  of  man  is 
most  unprofitable.  Whoever  frankly  and  honestly, 
humbly  and  heartily,  acknowledges  the  Lord  among 
men,  will  soon  discover  that  it  is  the  phantom  off 
spring  of  fear  to  imagine  that  one  will  reap  from 
the  acknowledgment  only  disgrace  and  not  a  bless¬ 
ing.  Such  was  not  even  the  case  among  the 
heathen;  for  when  Jonah  made  his  confession, 
thev  honored  him  (ver.  10-14).  Reflect  how  many 
souls  may  be  guided  by  the  Lord  to  thee,  to  whom, 
by  confession  at  proper  time,  thou  mayest  have 
it  in  thy  power  to  render  a  service  for  eternity. 
The  commission  [of  the  minister]  is  not  confined 
to  Jerusalem  and  Bethel,  not  to  the  baptismal  font 
and  altar,  not  to  the  confessional  and  pulpit,  not 
to  canonicals ;  but  it  is  in  thy  heart  and  mouth, 
and  it  shall,  therefore,  never  depart  from  thee 
(Deut.  xxx.  14).  —  Ver.  13.  So  has  the  heathen 
world  also  struggled  to  come  to  land ;  but  it  could 
not  until  Christ  was  buried  in  death  (Rom.  i.-iii.). 
—  Ver.  15.  There  are  deeds  of  violence  by  which 
God’s  will  is  carried  into  effect.  But  it  does  not, 
therefore,  follow  that  he  who  performs  them  is 
guiltless ;  but  he  stands  in  need  of  repentance  and 
forgiveness.  —  Vers.  15,  16.  This  is  also  a  shadow 
of  things  to  come.  O,  that  it  were  only  come  to 
this, —  that  all  the  heathen  world  would  thank  God, 
that  death,  which  swallowed  up  Christ,  has  no 
more  power  over  us. 

Luther:  Thus  God  is  wont,  when  his  great 
wrath  is  at  hand,  40  send  his  word  before  and  save 
some.  We  have  now  the  same  grace  and  great 
light  of  the  Divine  word ;  therefore  it  is  certain 
that  a  great  destruction  is  near ;  since  God  intends 


to  rescue  some  before  it  comes.  —  Ver.  2.  We  re¬ 
gard  the  history  with  indifference,  because  we  view 
it  from  without,  and  it  does  not  concern  us.  But 
should  the  like  occur  in  our  time,  we  would  think 
that  we  never  yet  heard  of  a  more  foolish  and 
more  impossible  thing,  than  that  a  single  man 
should  enter  such  an  empire,  with  a  proclamation 
to  repent.  Now  God’s  works  are  wont  to  appear, 
at  first,  so  foolish  and  impossible,  that  reason  must 
despair  of  their  accomplishment  and  scoff;  but  it 
is  well  for  us  to  believe,  for  God  accomplishes 
them.  —  Ver.  3.  The  ancient  holy  fathers  were 
especially  inclined  to  exculpate  the  prophets, 
apostles,  and  great  saints.  But  we  adhere  strictly 
and  inflexibly  to  the  Word  of  God,  and  admit  that 
Jonah,  in  this  instance,  committed  a  great  sin,  on 
account  of  which  he  would  have  been  eternally 
condemned,  had  he  not,  in  the  number  of  the  elect, 
been  written  in  the  book  of  life.  This  is  a  signal 
token  of  grace  that  God  seeks  Jonah  and  punishes 
him  so  soon  after  his  sin,  and  does  not  suffer  him 
to  profit  by  it,  or  to  continue  long  therein.  —  Ver. 
5.  The  natural  light  of  reason  extends  thus  far, 
that  it  considers  God  kind,  gracious,  merciful,  and 
mild.  This  is  a  great  light;  but  it  fails  in  two 
particulars.  In  the  first  place,  it  believes  indeed 
that  God  has  power  and  knowledge  to  do,  to  help, 
and  to  give;  but  that  He  is  willing  also  to  do 
such  things  for  it,  it  knows  not ;  therefore  it  does 
not  continue  steadfast  in  its  opinion.  In  the 
second  place,  reason  cannot  correctly  bestow  the 
predicate  of  Deity  upon  that  being  to  whom  it 
belongs.  It  knows  that  God  is ;  but  who  and 
what  He  is,  who  has  a  right  to  be  called  God,  it 
knows  not.  Each  one  called  upon  his  god,  that  is, 
upon  the  object  of  his  fancy,  or  that  which  he  con¬ 
sidered  God ;  therefore,  they  were  all  in  error  in 
regard  to  the  only  true  God.  —  Ver.  7.  Where  men 
devoid  of  understanding  are,  they  set  about  things 
in  a  wrong,  perverted  way,  allow  the  sin  to  remain 
in  the  mean  time,  and  consider  only  how  they  may 
get  rid  of  their  anguish.  This  does  not  help :  they 
must  consequently  despair.  But  where  men  of 
understanding  are,  they  turn  away  their  minds 
from  their  anguish  and  think  mostly  of  their  sins ; 
they  confess  them  and  get  rid  of  them,  though  they 
should  remain  eternally  in  anguish,  and  they  re¬ 
sign  themselves  to  it,  as  Jonah  does  here.  —  Ver. 
10  ff.  The  faith  of  Jonah  against  trials  (for  that 
he  maintained  his  faith  his  deliverance  proves) : 
(1.)  He  takes  the  sin  upon  himself  from  others, 
and  acknowledges  that  ne  alone  deserved  death. 
(2.)  He  consents  also  to  be  brought  to  shame  be¬ 
fore  God.  (3.)  He  chooses  death,  bitter  and  un¬ 
certain.  If  God  so  deal  with  us  as  to  permit  us  to 
see  life  in  death,  or  if  He  show  us  the  place  and 
abode  of  our  souls,  whither  they  must  go  and 
where  they  must  remain,  then  death  would  not  be 
bitter,  but  it  would  be  like  a  leap  over  a  shallow 
stream,  on  both  sides  of  which  one  feels  and  sees  a 
firm  ground  and  shore.  But  now  He  does  not  show 
us  here  anything  of  the  kind,  but  we  must  spring 
from  the  firm  shore  of  this  life  into  the  abyss.  (4.) 
He  bears  in  death  the  wrath  of  God.  (5.)  Moro 
than  this,  he  must  die  alone ;  he  has  none  to  com¬ 
fort  him ;  the  people  in  the  ship  sail  away  and 
leave  him  in  the  midst  of  the  sea  as  certainly 
drowned  and  lost.  (6.)  To  die  simply  is  not 
enough  :  he  must  yet  enter  the  jaws  of  the  fish. 

Starke:  Ver.  1.  Jonah  came  out  of  Galilee: 
that  was,  therefore,  a  false  declaration  of  the  Phar¬ 
isees  (John  vii.  52).  From  this,  one  sees  how  per¬ 
nicious  are  all  deep-rooted  prejudices.  Whoever 
will  rightly  exercise  the  office  of  the  ministry  must 
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indeed  be  a  Jonah,  which,  translated  into  English, 
signifies  a  dove.  He  must  cherish  the  simplicity 
of  the  dove  (Matt.  x.  16).  —  Ver.  2.  He  must  also 
not  love  case,  but  cheerfully  and  willingly  take 
upon  himself  toil  and  hardship.  The  greater 
cities  are,  the  greater  are  their  sins.  God  bears 
for  a  long  time,  and  finds  with  him  no  uncon¬ 
ditional  decree  for  the  destruction  of  the  great 
majority  and  the  election  of  a  small  minority.  — 
Ver.  3.  To  rest  on  the  divine  will  places  man  in 
the  highest  tranquillity.  Him  who  forsakes  God 
and  duty,  God,  on  the  other  hand,  forsakes  with 
his  grace  and  assistance.  —  Ver.  4.  If  we  follow 
our  carnal  nature  [ Fleisch  und  Blut],  it  will  bring 
us  into  much  company  improper  for  us.  It  is  no 
small  act  of  kindness*  if  He  punish  the  sinner 
severely  soon  after  the  commission  of  his  sin.  On 
account  of  the  sin  of  one  man  manj  others  often 
fWl  into  great  distress.  —  Ver.  5.  It  is  very  premier, 
in  danger,  to  make  use  of  natural  means  for  pres¬ 
ervation.  —  Ver.  6.  Even  the  heathen  acknowl 
edged  the  power  of  prayer :  it  is  a  shame,  if  many 
among  Christians  should  doubt  it.  —  Ver.  7.  So 
also  they  acknowledged  that  there  is  a  God,  who 
rules  over  the  human  race,  exercises  the  office  of 
Judge  among  men,  and,  in  consequence  of  this, 
brings  the  guilty  to  just  punishment.  —  God  has 
many  ways  of  bringing  our  sins  to  light  before 
his  face  (Ps.  xc.  8).  —  Ver.  8.  None  should  be  con¬ 
demned  without  trial.  Even  the  law  of  nature 
grants  to  each  one  the  right  of  tfefense.  Just  as  it 
is  a  duty  ana  necessity  readily  and  willingly  to 
hear  those  who  bring  us  to  account  for  our  life  and 
conduct,  so  also  ought  each  Christian,  as  often  as 
he  is  accused  by  his  conscience  and  brought,  as  it 
were,  before  court,  to  consider  the  charges  of  con¬ 
science,  confess  his  wrong,  and  reform.  —  Ver.  9. 
There  is  nothing  so  secret  (so  fein  yesponnen,  so 
finely  spun],  that  it  shall  not  finally  come  to  light 
(Luke  viii.  17).  Confession  of  onr  sins  should 
ulso  be  made,  that  God  may  be  honored  and  glo¬ 
rified,  and  that  the  ignorant  and  unbelieving 
may  be  better  instructed.  —  Ver.  10.  The  fact 
that  the  heathen  had  heard  from  Jonah,  how  God 
held  the  Ninevites  in  abhorrence,  and  would  destroy 
the  whole  citv,  with  its  inhabitants,  if  they  did  not 
repent,  may  have  contributed  (for  each  one  could 
easily  make  the  application  to  himself)  not  a  little 
to  their  fear,  which  was  merely  slavish.  God  never 
does  evil  to  the  sinner,  but  always  good.  He  also 
intends  all  his  dealings  with  him  for  good.  That 
which  delights  the  sinner  is  not  a  true  good,  but 
an  imaginary  shadow:  it  is  not  genuine  pleasure, 
but  pure  disgust  [Unlust],  Why  then  does  he  sin  ? 
God  knows  how  to  propagate  the  true  religion 
miraculously.  —  Ver.  11.  In  important  matters 
one  should  undertake  nothing  without  the  advice 
of  honest  teachers.  —  Ver.  12.  It  is  the  nature  of 
love  not  to  seek  its  own,  but  rather  to  suffer  harm 
than  to  bring  others  into  it;  rather  to  lose  its  life 
than  to  suffer  the  lives  of  the  innocent  to  be  en¬ 
dangered  (John  iii.  16).  —  No  one  should  take 
away  his  own  life,  though  he  may  have  forfeited  it. 
—  Ver.  13.  Against  the  divine  will  no  human  toil 
nor  labor  can  prevail.  — Ver.  14.  Though  in  divine 
chastisements  it  is  one’s  duty  to  subordinate  one’s 
will  to  the  divine,  yet  one  ought  not,  on  that  ac¬ 
count,  to  cease  to  call  upon  God  for  the  removal 
and  mitigation  of  the  chastisement.  —  Ver.  15. 
He  who  has  God  for  his  enemy  has  all  nature  for 
his  enemy ;  but  to  him  who  has  God  for  his  friend, 
all  creatures  bear  good  will.  When  God  has  ex¬ 
ecuted  his  just  sentence,  theu  everything  is  again 
at  peace.  —  Ver.  16.  God  permits  nothing  so  evil 


to  come  to  pass,  but  that  He  knows  to  bring  some 
good  out  of  it;  for  his  counsels  are  wonderful  and 
He  carries  them  out  gloriously.  Men  should  ap¬ 
ply  divine  judgments  upon  others  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  themselves  to  a  saving  knowledge  of 
God. 

Pfaff  :  Ver.  2.  Great  cities,  great  sins,  great 
judgments ;  but  so  much  the  greater  necessity  that 
they  be  warned  by  the  prophets  of  the  Lord  and 
rebuked  by  them.  —  Ver.  3.  Teacher  and  preacher 
must  not  shun  the  cross,  otherwise  they  forsake 
the  Lord.  Thou  also,  my  soul,  must  follow  the 
call  of  God,  though  He  lead  thee  in  the  paths  of 
extreme  suffering  [Kreiuesuxye] ;  .and  thou  must 
not  seek  to  escape  from  this  call.  —  Ver.  5.  Tribula¬ 
tion  drives  to  God,  and  that  is  the  greatest  blessing, 
which  lies  hidden  in  the  cross.  —  Ver.  10  ff.  A 
single  person  can  often  briug  a  great  calamity  and 
the  punishment  of  God  upon  a  community.  There¬ 
fore,  it  is  necessary  that  the  authorities  watch  and 
punish  and  remove  offenses.  We  have  good  rea¬ 
son  to  entreat  God  that  He  will  not  punish  the 
whole  land  on  account  of  the  ungodly. 

Quandt  :  The  book  of  Jonah  is  the  missionary 
book  of  the  Old  Testament. — Ver.  3.  There  is  in  the 
conduct  of  Jonah  a  twofold  sin,  —  disobedience  to 
God  and  flight  from  God.  Even  Christians  defy  their 
God  from  dread  of  disgrace.  Errors  of  the  heart 
draw  after  them  errors  of  the  understanding :  from 
religious  perversity  spring  erroneous  opinions. 
Flight  from  God  is  also  in  our  time  a  widespread 
follv.  —  Ver.  5.  Even  the  sleep  of  Jonah  belongs 
to  his  flight.  Judas  fled  still  farther,  when  he 
hanged  himself.  —  Ver.  6.  The  children  of  the 
world  have  always  a  feeling  that  the  God  of  the 
pious  [Christians]  is  more  powerful  than  what 
they,  in  their  delusion,  reverence  and  worship. — 
Ver.  8.  It  is  not  to  be  overlooked  that  Jonah  first 
mentions  the  sea.  The  words  of  Jonah  are  not  so 
much  a  confession  of  faith  as  a  confession  of  re-' 
pentanec.  —  Ver  10  ff.  When  the  orator,  Cyprian, 
read  the  history  of  the  prophet  overwhelmed  by 
the  waves,  his  soul  was  violently  agitated :  it  be¬ 
came  a  means  of  his  conversion ;  and  the  result 
was  that  he  became  an  eminent  teacher  of  the 
church. 

F.  Lambert  :  Ver.  1.  It  gives  to  us  miserable 
sinners  great  confidence  in  God  that  He  received, 
among  his  servants,  David,  Jonah,  Peter,  Paul, 
and  others,  notwithstanding  they  sinned  noto¬ 
riously. 

R  i  eg  Kit:  Ver.  2.  Of  such  as,  in  their  declension, 
have  wandered  still  farther  from  God,  it  is  said, 
“  their  sins  have  come  up  before  me ;  I  have  heard* 
the  cry  of  them,”  etc.  But  of  them  who  have 
intimate  communion  with  God,  or  in  the  midst  of 
whom  the  Lord  Jesus  still  walks,  it  is  said,  “  1 
know  thy  works.”  —  Ver.  3.  He  who  has  become 
sensible  of  his  deficiencies,  will  consider  the  fool¬ 
ishness  of  God  wiser  than  all  human  wisdom, 
from  the  fact  that,  in  his  word,  instead  of  many 
notable  works,  which  He  might  have  mentioned  as 
having  been  achieved  by  many  of  his  servants,  He 
rather  exposes  their  weaknesses  and  failings ;  be¬ 
cause  not  merely  brilliant  and  great  examples  are 
necessary  for  our  imitation  ;  but  also  examples  for 
our  encouragement,  that  we  may  rouse  ourselves 
from  the  thoughtlessness  of  sin,  seek  forgiveness, 
and  seize  the  hand  of  God  extended  for  our  re¬ 
covery.  From  the  circumstance  that  Jonah  im¬ 
mediately  found  a  ship,  according  to  his  wish,  he 
obstinately  persists  in  nis  purpose.  But  even  to  a 
flight  undertaken  in  disobedience,  eveiything  in 
external  circumstances  may  accommodate  itself. 
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If  a  man  is  in  the  right  way,  it  mnst  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  other  indications  [than  favoring  external 
circumstances.  —  C.  E.] 

Hieronymus:  Ver.  4.  Great  is  he  who  flees  in 
this  instance;  but  still  greater  is  He  who  pursnes 
him. 

Schmiedsr  :  Ver.  5.  Jonah  is  in  a  quiet,  con¬ 
cealed  corner  of  the  ship.  He  shunned  the  light. 

Augustine  :  Ver.  9.  Si  homovelat,  Deus  revelat. 
Si  homo  teg  it,  Deus  detegit.  Si  homo  agnoscit ,  Deus 
ignoscit . 

Rieger:  Ver.  10  ff.  The  entire  connection  of 
events  revealed  God’s  just  displeasure  at  the  flight 
of  Jonah ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  must  have  pre¬ 
pared  him  for  the  future  courageous  execution  of 
nis  mission.  For  the  fact  that  Jonah  found  such 
abundant  evidence  that  a  deep  impression  of  the 
fear  of  God  had  been  produced  in  the  consciences 
of  these  strange  people,  and  that  great  earnestness 
in  calling  upon  God  had  been  awakened  in  them, 
mnst  have  been  adapted  to  prepare  him  to  under¬ 
take,  with  less  reluctance,  the  commission  to 
preach  against  a  strange  city.  The  godly  sorrow 
and  repentance,  which  Jonah  experienced,  pro¬ 
duced  in  him  also  the  legitimate  revgnge  (2  Cor. 
vii.  11 ),  for  he  said :  take  me  and  cast  me  into  the 
sea.  Yet  he  does  not  throw  himself  into  the  sea. 
Snch  a  difference  is  found  between  an  awakened 
and  a  despairing  conscience. 

Schlier  :  Ver.  15.  He  chose  the  sea  for  himself 
instead  of  goin^  to  Nineveh :  the  sea  detained  him 
by  the  hand  of  the  Lord :  the  sea  was  the  place 
into  which  the  hand  of  the  Lord  plunged  him  for 
punishment. 

Schmieder:  Ver.  16.  This  was  not  a  genuine 
conversion  to  God ;  had  it  been,  they  would  have 
abandoned  forever  the  worship  of  all  other  gods 
beside  Jehovah,  and  not  merely  honored  Him, 
together  with  their  gods,  with  offerings. 

[CaLvin  :  Ver.  2.  Arise ,  go  to  Nineveh ,  that  great 
city,  and  cry  against  it.  God  designed  in  this  way 
to  trv  Jonah,  whether  he  would  prefer  his  com¬ 
mand  to  all  the  hindrances  of  the  world  And  it 
U  a  genuine  proof  of  obedience,  when  we  simply 
obey  God,  however  numerous  the  obstacles  which 
may  meet  us  and  may  be  suggested  to  our  minds, 
and  though  no  escape  may  appear  to  us;  yea, 
when  we  follow  God,  as  it  were,  with  closed  eyes, 
wherever  He  may  lead  us,  ahd  doubt  not  but  that 
He  will  add  strength  to  us,  and  stretch  forth  also 
His  hand,  whenever  need  may  require,  to  remove 
all  onr  difficulties.  —  Ver.  3.  All  flee  away  from 
the  presence  of  God,  who  do  not  willingly  obey 
his  commandments.  —  Ver.  4.  Though  the  Lora 
may  involve  many  men  in  the  same  punishment, 
when  He  especially  intends  to  pursue  only  one 
man,  yet  there  is  never  wanting  a  reason  why  He 
might  not  call  before  his  tribunal  any  one  of  ns, 


|  even  such  ns  appear  the  most  innocent.  —  Ver.  5. 
Hardly  any  religion  appears  in  the  world,  when 
God  leaves  us  in  an  undisturbed  condition. 

This  passage  teaches,  that  men  are  constrained 
by  necessity  to  seek  God;  so  also,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  shows  that  men  go  astray  in  seeking  God, 
except  they  arc  directed  by  celestial  truth,  and  also 
by  the  Spirit  of  God. 

Marckius  : 1  Ver.  3  God  not  only  suffers  the 
wicked  to  advance  prosperously  in  their  sins,  but 
|  does  not  immediately  restore  the  godly  in  their 
declensions  ;  nay,  He  gives  them  every  facility  for 
a  timo  in  their  downward  course,  in  order  that  they 
may  know  themselves  more,  and  that  the  glory  of 
God  may  become  thereby  more  manifest.  Foolish 
then  is  the  sinner,  who,  haring  begun  life  prosper¬ 
ously,  concludes  that  the  end  will  be  equally 
happy.  —  Ver.  6.  We  6ee  in  this  instance  the  great 
danger  in  which  unconscious  sinners  are  often  in¬ 
volved,  that  the  solace  sought  by  them  departs 
from  them,  that  a  dead  sleep  remains,  and  even 
increases  under  God’s  judgment,  and  that  in  the 
performance  of  duty  the  godly  arc  sometimes  more 
slothful  than  the  ungodly. 

The  servants  of  God  are  sometimes  surpassed, 
reproved,  and  stimulated,  by  those  far  below  them, 
yea,  even  by  brute  animals :  a  salutary  admo¬ 
nition,  from  whatever  quarter  it  may  come,  ought 
never  to  be  despised. 

Matthew  Henry  :  Ver.  3.  Providence  seemed 
to  favor  his  design,  and  gave  him  an  opportunity 
to  escape  :  wo  may  be  out  of  the  way  of  auty,  and 
yet  may  meet  with  a  favorable  gale.  The  ready 
way  is  not  always  the  right  way.  —  Ver  6.  If  the 
professors  of  religion  do  an  ill  thing,  they  may  cx.- 
pect  to  hear  of  it  from  those  who  make  no  such 
profession. 

Pusky  :  Ver.  5.  God,  whom  they  ignorantly  ux>r- 
shipped,  while,  they  cried  to  the  gods,  who,  they 
thought,  disposed  of  them,  heard  them.  They 
escaped  with  the  loss  of  their  wares,  but  God. 
saved  their  lives  and  revealed  Himself  to  thenn 
God  hears  ignorant  prayer,  when-  ignorance  is.  not 
willful  and  sin. 

A  heathen  ship  was  a  strange  plaoe  for  a  prophet 
of  God,  not  as  a  prophet,  but  as  a  fugitive ;  and 
so,  probably,  ashamed  of  what  he  had  completed, 
he  had  withdrawn  from  sight  and  notice.  He  did 
not  embolden  himself  in  nis  sin,  but  shrank  into 
himself.  The  conscience  most  commonly,  awakes 
when  the  sin  is  done.  It  stands  aghast  a t  itself ; 
but  Satan,  if  he  can,  cuts  off  its  retreat.  Jonah 
had  no  retreat  now,  unless  God  had  made- one. — 
C.  E.] 

1  [Theee  extract*  from  Marckiu*  are  taken  from,  the  notes 
appended  to  Calvin’*  Commentary  m  Jonah.  —  0.  B.) 
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JONAH. 


CHAPTER  H. 


[Jonah's  Hymn  of  Thanksgiving  and  Praise  for  his  Deliverance  from  the  Bowels  of 

the  Fish.  —  C.  E.] 


1  Now  [And]  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  had  prepared 1  [appointed]  a  great  fish  to  swallow 
up  Jonah.  And  Jonah  was  in  the  belly  of  the  fish  three  days  and  three  nights. 

2  And  Jonah  prayed  to  Jehovah  his  God  from  the  bowels  of  the  fish  and  said, 

3  I  cried  to  Jehovah  out  of  my  distress : 

And  He  answered  me:. 

Out  of  the  womb  of  Sheol a  I  cried : 

Thou  heardest  my  voice. 

4  Thou  castedst  me  iuto  the  deep,8 
Into  the  heart  of  the  seas; 

And  the  stream4  surrounded  me; 

All  thy  breakers  and  thy  billows  passed  over  me. 

5  And  I  said:  I  am  cast  out  from  before  thine  eyes; 

Yet  I  will  look  again  towards  thy  holy  temple.* 

6  Waters  encompassed  me  even  to  the  soul:8 
The  abyss  surrounded  me; 

Sea- weed 6  was  bound  to  my  head. 

7  I  went  down  to  the  foundations 7  of  the  mountains ; 

The  earth  —  her  bars  were  behind  me  forever : 

And  thou  didst  raise  my  life  from  the  pit,  Jehovah,  my  God. 

8  When  my  sdul  fainted8  within  me, 

I  remembered  Jehovah: 

And  my  prayer  came  to  Thee, 

Into  thy  holy  temple. 

Those  observing  lying  vanities 
Forsake  their  own  mercy.8 

10  But  as  for  me,  I  will  sacrifice  to  thee 
With  the  voice  of  thanksgiving. 

What  I  have  vowed  I  will  perform. 

Salvation1  belongs  to  Jehovah. 

11  And  Jehovah  spake  to  the  fish,  and  it  vomited  Jonah  upon  the  dry  land. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 


[1  Ver.  1.  —  H2D,  PM  of  does  not  mean  to  ovate,  but  to  allot,  to  appoint. 

[i  Ver.  8.  —  Vfatd  out  of  the  womb  of  the  un dm  world.  Tho  usual  derivation  of  ViSB?  to  from  bhlrf, 

to  ask,  to  demand ;  but  Geeenius  saja  the  true  etymology  it  cavity,  from  tt?,  Compare  the  Gwwla 

HbUe,  hell,  originally  tho  mum  with  HSkle,  a  hollow,  cavern.  ' 

[S  Ver.  4.  —  tho  deep  to  defined  by  w  the  heart  of  the  teat  ”  —  the  deepest  part  of  tho  ocean. 

[4  Tor.  4.  —  ^HI),  stream,  cmrent,  Jtood  —  the  current  or  tide  of  the  tea.  Compare  P».  xxiv.  2. 

[6  Ver.  6.  —  B7jp3""Ty ,  even  to,  or  to  tho  very  to ul,  t.  to  the  extinction  of  the  animal  lift. 

[6  Ver.  6.  —  rpD,  alga,  or  weed ,  which  aboundt  at  the  bottom  of  the  tea,  and  from  which  the  Arabian  Gulf  takai 
the  name  of  tho  tea  of  weeds. 


[7  Ver.  7  —  sections,  cuttings ,  defts.  Vulgate,  extrema  monteum.  Septuegint,  etc  axurp&s  iprfwr.  The* 

foundations  and  roots*  of  tho  mountaina,  which  lie  in  the  deptha  of  the  earth,  reaching  even  to  the  foundation  of  the 
tea.  (Compare  Ps.  xviii.  16).  * 


[8  Ver.  8.  —  ?)tsynn,  to  be  in  a  state  at  faintness,  swoon,  from  to  cover ,  to  involve  in  darKnem.  LXX.  ’Er 

ry  iitKeiveiv  ti jv  ^v\r)v  fiov  dw *  iftov. 


[9  Ver.  9.  —  Dipn,  their  mercy  or  goodness,  by  metonymy  for  God,  the  author  and  source  of  merey  and  goodnem 
(Compare  Ps.  cxliv.  "2.) 


[10  Ver.  10.  —  Henderson  toys  the  paragoglo  H  In  to  intensive ;  but  it  to  merely  a  poetical  form.  Com¬ 

are  Ps.  iU.  8 ;  lxxx.  8:  It  to  appended  to  nouns  for  the  purpooe  of  softening  the  termination,  without  aflfeottng  the 
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Verses  1*  2.  The  Crisis,  [In  the  English  Ver¬ 
sion  ver.  1  forms  the  conclusion  of  the  preceding 
chapter.  In  the  original  Hebrew  it  is  the  open¬ 
ing  verse  of  chap.  ii.  —  C.  E.] 

The  narrative  says  nothing  of  the  kind  of 
fish  that  swallowed  Jonah ;  it  attaches  no  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  question.  Inutilis  inquisitio.  (Marck.) 
The  Septuagint  and  the  New  Testament  (Matth. 
xii.  40),  translate  it  by  the  indefinite  word  Kijros, 
a  sea  monster;  compare  Bocharti  Ilierozoicon,  i.  1, 
7;  ii.  5, 12.  [Suidas  following  ASlian  :  Krjros  0a\- 
iffffiov  Brjpioy  roKutidis  *  fori  A  (uye uva, 

vdpfioXif,  <pvoa\oi,  vpi)<rrts,  rj  Keyofiinj  fldXXtj  % 
mix Bij.]  Still  more  general  [than  ierjr(K\  is  the 

feminine  form  which  occurs  in  ver.  2,  in¬ 

stead  of  and  which  is  used  eveiywhere  else 
(also  in  Deut  iv.  18)  as  a  collective  noun. 

(The  opinion  of  Izchakis  that  Jonah  was  first 
swallowed  by  a  male  fish,  and  that  because  he  did 
not  pray  in  it,  he  was  vomited  up  and  swallowed 
by  a  female  one,  in  which  his  situation  was  more 
confined,  and  that  from  this  circumstance  he  was 
driven  to  prayer,  deserves  mention  at  best  as  a 
curious  and  warning  example  of  the  absurdity  to 
which  adherence  to  the  letter  may  lead  in  exege¬ 
sis). 

One  may  suppose  the  fish  to  have  been  the 
shark  or  sea-dog,  Canis  carcharias,  or  Squalus  car- 
chart  as,  L.,  which  is  very  common  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  and  has  so  large  a  throat,  that  it  can 
swallow  a  living  man  whole.  (Keil).  It  could 
hardly  be  the  whale,  as  Luther  thinks,  for  these  two 
conditions  [being  common  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  having  a  large  throat  —  C.  E.l  do  not  meet  in 
it  The  cachalot  also,  mentioned  by  Qnandt,  is 
not  found  in  the  Mediterranean. 

[Dr.  Pusey,  in  his  introduction  to  Jonah,  quotes 
hugely  from  modern  works  on  zoology  ana  nat¬ 
ural  history,  to  prove  that  the  Canis  carcharias  can 
easily  swallow  a  man  whole.  He  states  on  the 
authority  of  Blumenbach,  that  it  has  been  “  found 
of  the  size  of  10,000  pounds  and  that  “  horses  have 
been  found  whole  in  its  stomach.  "  44  In  all  mod¬ 
em  works  on  zoology,"  says  Dr.  Pusey,  quot¬ 
ing  from  LacepMe,  Hist,  des  Poissons,  44  we  find 
thirty  feet  given  as  a  common  length  for  a  shark's 
body.  Now  a  shark's  body  is  usually  only  about 
eleven  times  the  length  of  the  half  of  its  lower 
jaw.  Consequently,  a  shark  of  thirty  feet  would 
nave  a  lower  jaw  of  nearly  six  feet  in  its  semicir¬ 
cular  extent.  .  Even  if  such  a  jaw  as  this  was  of 
hard  bony  consistence,  instead  of  a  yielding  card 
laginous  nature,  it  would  qualify  its  possessor  for 
engulfing  one  of  our  species  most  easily.  This 
power,  which  it  has  by  virtue  of  its  cartilaginous 
skeleton,  of  stretching,  bending,  and  yielding,  en¬ 
ables  ns  to  understand  how  the  shark  can  swallow 
entire  animals  as  large  or  laiger  than  ourselves."  — 
C.  E.] 

“  There  is  nothing  in  the  original  word,  H3E, 
which  at  all  suggests  the  idea  of  creation  or  produc¬ 
tion . All  that  can  be  legitimately  in¬ 

ferred  from  its  use  in  this  place,  is,  that  in  the 
providence  of  God,  the  animal  was  brought  to  the 
spot  at  the  precise  time  when  Jonah  was  thrown 
into  the  sea,  and  its  instrumentality  was  wanted 
for  his  deliverance."  ( Henderson, On  Jonah.)  44  The 
feet  here  stated  is  the  great  stone  of  stumbling  and 
rock  of  offense  to  that  class  of  critics  who  deny 
the  existence  of  miracles.  We  need  have  no 
special  sympathy  with  their  perplexities  or  their 


stumbling;  for  there  can  be  no  good  reason  for 
rejecting  miracles.  Besides  in  this  case,  our  di¬ 
vine  Lord  distinctly  recognizes  the  presence  of  mir¬ 
acles  by-  saying  that  Jonah  was  44  a  sign”  i.  e.,  a 
man  in  whom  miracles  were  manifested  41  It  is  not 
necessarily  a  miracle  that  a  great  fish  should  swal¬ 
low  a  man.  There  are  several  varieties  that  arc 
capable  of  swallowing  a  man  whole,  for  they  have 
done  it.  But  that  a  man  should  live  three  davs 
and  three  nights,  or  indeed  one  hour,  in  the  belly 
of  a  fish,  must  be  a  miracle."  (Gowles,  On  Jonah.) 
C.  E.J 

Jonah  lives  three  dags  and  three  nights  in  the 
inside,  literally  in  the  bowels  of  the  fish.  'Three 
dags  and  three  nights  is  a  current  Hebrew  expres¬ 
sion,  which  doe$  not  describe,  with  chronological 
exactness,  the  space  of  seventy-two  hours,  but  cor¬ 
responds  to  our  mode  of  designating  time  by  such 
phrases  as  “  the  day  after  to-morrow”  44  the  dag  Itefore 
gesterdag ."  (1  8am.  xxx.  1;  comp.  ver.  12, 

Esth.  iv.  16;  comp.  v.  I ;  Matth.  xii.  40.) 

[The  three  days  and  three  nights  are  not  to  be 
regarded  as  three  times  twenty  [four]  hours,  but 
are  to  be  interpreted  according  to  Hebrew  usage, 
as  signifying  that  Jonah  was  vomited  up  again 
on  the  third  day  after  he  had  been  swallowed. 
(Comp.  Esth.  iv.  16  with  v.  1,  and  Tob.  iii.  12,  18 
according  to  the  Lutheran  text.)  (Kcil  and  De- 
litzsch,  On  Jonah.  —  C  E.] 

[Ver.  2.  The  prayer  which  follows  (vers.  2-9) 
is  not  a  petition  for  deliverance,  but  thanksgiv¬ 
ing  and  praise  for  deliverance  already  received. 
It  bv  no  means  follows  from  this  however,  that 
Jonah  did  not  utter  this  prayer  till  after  he  had 
been  vomited  upon  the  land,  and  that  *er.  10 
ought  to  be  inserted  before  ver.  2 ;  but  as  the  earlier 
commentators  have  shown,  the  fact  is  rather  this : 
that  when  Jonah  had  been  swallowed  by  the  fish, 
and  found  that  he  was  preserved  alive  in  the  fish’s 
belly,  he  regarded  this  as  a  pledge  of  his  deliver¬ 
ance,  for  which  he  praised  the  Lord. 

Luther  also  observes  that  he  did  not  actually 
utter  these  very  words  with  his  mouth,  and  ar¬ 
range  them  in  this  orderly  manner,  in  the  belly  of 
the  fish  ;  but  that  he  here  shows  what  the  state  of 
his  mind  was,  and  what  thoughts  he  had  when  he 
was  engaged  in  this  conflict  with  death*  The  ex¬ 
pression  44  his  God  "  must  not  be  over¬ 

looked.  Ho  prayed  not  only  to  Jehovah,  as  the 
heathen  sailors  also  did  (ch.  i.  14),  but  to  Jehovah 
as  his  God,  from  whom  he  had  tried  to  escape,  and 
whom  he  now  addresses  again  as  his  God,  when 
in  peril  of  death.  44  He  shows  his  faith  by  adoring 
Him  as  his  God."  (Burk.)  The  prayer  consists 
for  the  most  part  of  reminiscences  of  passages  in 
the  Psalms,  which  were  so  exactly  suited  to  Jonah's 
circumstances,  that  he  could  not  have  expressed  his 
thoughts  and  feelings  any  better  in  words  of  his 
own.  It  is  by  no  means  so  44  atomically  compound¬ 
ed  from  passages  in  the  Psalms  "  that  there  is  any 
ground  for  pronouncing  it  44  a  later  production 
which  has  been  attributed  to  Jonah, "  as  Knobel 
and  De  Wette  do ;  but  it  is  the  simple  aud  natural 
utterance  of  a  man  versed  in  Holy  Scripture  and 
living  in  the  word  of  God,  and  is  in  perfect  ac¬ 
cordance  with  die  prophet’s  circumstances  aud  the 
state  of  his  mind."  (Keil  and  Delitzsch,  On  Jo¬ 
nah.) — C.  E.l 

[44  Some  or  the  Rabbins,  Hezel  and  others,  would 
argue  from  the  use  of  XQy  from,  out  of,  and  not  S, 
in,  before  that  the  prayer  of  Jonah  was  not 
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presented  while  he  was  in  the  belly  of  the  fish, 
nut  after  his  deliverance ;  bnt  this  interpretation  is 
justly  rejected,  both  by  A  ben  Ezra  and  Kimchi. 
The  preposition  marks  the  place  from  which  he 
directed  his  thoughts  to  the  Most  High."  (Hen¬ 
derson,  On  Jonah 7)  —  C.  E.] 

Vers.  3-10.  The  prayer  of  Jonah,  which  is  not 
a  supplicatory,  bnt  a  thanksgiving  prayer,  is  in 
this  place  to  be  understood  only  from  the  design  of 
the  book  (compare  the  Introduction,  3,  pp.  6,  7). 
Also  what  Keil,  following  the  early  interpreters, 
observes,  has  its  truth  only  from  the  point  of  view, 
that  when  Jonah  had  been  swallowed  by  the  fish 
and  had  found  that  he  was  preserved  in  its  belly, 
he  regarded  this  as  a  pledge  of  his  future  complete 
deliverance,  and  for  tnis  thanked  the  Lord.  Con¬ 
sidered  in  a  purely  historical  light  [Bei  rein  histo- 
rischem  Verst&ndniss],  it  might  be  said  that  the 
prolongation  of  life  in  this  manner  [in  the  fish’s 
belly]  would  rather  awaken  the  idea  of  a  much 
more  loathsome  death  than  drowning,  and  hence 
the  accompanying  feeling  must  have  been,  not 
that  of  thanksgiving,  but  of  painful  uncertainty. 
Moreover,  something  at  least  would  have  been  said 
in  the  prayer,  of  that  intermediate  idea  of  a  pledge  ; 
hut  no  trace  of  it  is  to  be  found. 

The  structure  of  this  hymn,  composed  after 
the  manner  of  the  Psalms  and  filled  with  reminis¬ 
cences  of  passages  from  them,  falls  into  three 
strophes,  namely  vcr.  4  f .  .  6  f .  .  8 ;  which  are  set 
in  tne  frame  of  a  brief  exordium  and  of  a  conclu¬ 
sion  summing  up  the  whole  in  an  aphorism  and  a 
vow,  ver.  9  f.  Each  of  these  strophes  represents 
a  degree  in  the  ascent  from  distress  to  deliverance ; 
so  that  strophe  1  advances  to  hope;  strophe  2  to 
deliverance  ;  and  strophe  3  stops  on  this  eminence 
Compare,  concerning  the  form  and  kind  of  prayer, 
the  Introduction,  p.8. 

Ver.  3.  The  brief  preamble  :  I  cried  out  of 
the  distress  which  was  upon  me,  to  Jehovah, 
and  He  answered  me.  Comp.  Ps.  cxvi.  1  f.  With 
trifling  variations,  “  which  veiy  naturally  occur  in 
quotations  from  memory  ”  (Goldhom),  it  resembles 

Ps.  cxx.  1,  which  has  'b  nrH&5,  whereas  this 
verse  with  the  same  periphrastic  suffix  reads,  rVlSp 

'/•  The  parallel :  Out  of  the  womb  of  Bheol  I 
cried  :  Thou  heardest  my  voice.  That  the  ex¬ 
pression  tcomh  of  Sheol  is  figurative,  is  proved  by 

its  parallelism  to  rnv.  Sheol  in  the  language  of 
the  Psalms,  is  often  used  for  the  inevitable  peril 
of  death :  compare  the  way  to  perdition,  Proverbs 
vii.  27.  To  ascribe  to  it  a  belly  or  a  womb,  as  at 
other  times  a  mouth  (Ps.  clxi.  7),  or  jaws  (Is.  v. 
14),  was  certainly  not  indicated  by  the  situation 
as  the  act  of  Jonah,  who  describes  something  past 
and  not  present,  but  was  done  by  the  narrator,  who 
produces  the  prayer.  (Compare  Luther’s  observa¬ 
tion,  in  the  Introd.,  p.  8). 

The  alleged  mechanical  compilation  of  this 
prayer  from  passages  in  the  Psalms  reduces  itself 
also  here  to  involuntary  reminiscences  of  isolated 
expressions  found  in  them.  (Comp.  Ps.  exxx  :  2 ; 
xxviii.  1  ff.)  [Comp.  Ps.  cxx.  1  with  Jonah  ii.  3  ; 
Ps.  xlii.  8  with  ver.  4  ;  Ps.  xxxi.  23  with  ver.  5  ; 
Ps.  cxlii.  4  with  ver.  8 ;  Ps.  xxxi.  7  with  ver.  9  ;  Ps. 
iii.  9  with  ver.  10.1  Henderson  On  Jonah.— C.  E.] 

Strophe  I.,  vers.  4,  5. 

Ver.  4  is  an  enlarged  picture  of  the  painful  situa- 

1  It  must  be  remembered  that  Dr.  Heodemou  numbers 
the  last  verse  of  the  fine  chapter  as  it  stands  in  ths 
English  Version,  as  the  first  verse  of  the  second  chap- 


tion  that  he  experienced.  The  connection  indicated 
by  1  conjunctive,  is  not  so  close  as  to  prevent  the  verb 
from  being  rendered  in  the  pluperfect.  Yea,  thou 
hadst  cask  me  into  the  abyss,  into  the  midst  of 
the  seas  (comp.  Ps.  xlvi.  3) :  and  thy  streams 
surrounded  me ;  all  thy  billows  and  waves 
went  over  me  (Ps.  Ixxxviii.  7  f. ;  Ps.  lxix.  2  ff). 
These  arc  frequent  images  of  the  deepest  misery, 
which,  in  this  instance,  receive,  from  the  situation, 
a  particularly  impressive  character,  and  give  the 
key  to  the  understanding  of  the  symbolism  of  the 
whole  narrative.  In  Jonah  overwhelmed  by  the 
wards,  Israel,  whose  frame  of  mind  is  exhibited  in 
Ps.  Ixxxviii.,  is  again  represented.  The  state  of 
heart  required  by  God  for  deliverance,  a  state  pro¬ 
duced  by  faith,  which,  in  the  deepest  distress,  rests 
upon  the  word  and  promise  of  God,  and  which, 
contrary  to  all  external  experience,  does  not  relin¬ 
quish  its  confidence  in  invisible  things,  which  are 
tpe  objects  of  hope  in  our  present  condition,  is  ex¬ 
quisitely  dcscrilicd  by  the  brief  antithetic  contrast 
in  ver.  5  :  And  I  said  (comp.  Ps.  xxx.  7)  I  am 
oast  out  from  before  thine  eyes  —  the  gracious 
experience  of  thy  favor  —  (Is.  xxxiv.  16 ;  Ps.  xxxi. 
28),  yet  surely  [7^,  a  particle  of  strong  opposi¬ 
tion,  of  decided  contrast  (Is.  xiv.  15)]  I  will  look 
again  toward  Thy  holy  temple,  for  which  Israel, 
in  his  forlorn  condition,  ardently  longs  (Ps.  xlii. 
5).  Compare  a  similar  flash  of  hope  m  the  night 
of  suffering,  in  Job  xix.  22  ff.  [“  Green  would 
supply  the  negative  before  Hi  trig 

would  point  ^  vjh  for  how ;  but  both 

without  any  authority.  Such  sudden  transitions 
from  fear  to  hope  are  frequently  expressed  in 
Scripture.”  (Henderson  On  Jonah.)  —  C.  E.] 

[“  The  thought  that  it  is  all  over  with  him  is  met 
by  the  confidence  of  faith  that  he  will  still  look  to 
the  holy  temple  of  the  Lord,  that  is  to  say,  will 
once  more  approach  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  to 
worship  before  Him  in  his  temple,  — an  assurance 
which  recalls  Ps.  v.  8  (7).” 

“  The  figure  of  bolts  of  the  earth  that  were  shut 
behind  Jonah,  which  we  only  meet  with  here 
from  the  phrase  TJ?  nb^TJ  to  shut  the 

door  behind  a  peVson :  Gen.  vii.  16;  2  K.  iv.  4,  5, 

33  ;  Is.  xxvi.  20),  has  an  analogy  in  the  idea  which  1 
occurs  in  Job  xxxviii.  10,  of  bolts  and  doors  of  the 
ocean.  The  bolts  of  the  sea  are  the  walls  of  the 
sea-basin,  wjiich  set  bounds  to  the  sea,  that  it  can¬ 
not  pass  over.  Consequently  the  bolts  of  the  earth 
can  only  be  such  barriers  as  restrain  the  land  from 
spreading  over  the  sea.  These  barriers  are  the 
weight  and  force  of  the  waves,  which  prevent  the 
land  from  encroaching  on  the  sea.  This  weight  of 
the  waves,  or  of  the  great  masses  of  water,  which 
pressed  upon  Jonah  when  he  had  stink  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  sea,  shut  or  bolted  against  him  the  wav 
hack  to  the  earth  (the  land)  just  as  the  bolts  that 
are  drawn  before  the  door  of  a  house,  fasten  up 
the  entrance  into  it;  so  that  the  reference  is  neither 
to  “  the  rocks  jutting  out  above  the  water,  which 
prevented  anv  one  from  ascending  from  the  tea 
to  the  land,”  nor  “  densissima  terroe  composes,  qua 
abyMus  tecta  Jonam  in  hac  const i tut um  oedudebat .** 
(Marck),  Kcil  and  Delitzsch.  —  C.  E.] 


ter.  Thi*  explanation  U  neoeaaary  in  order  to  ante 
itand  the  references  quoted  above.  —  C.  K.J 
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Strophe  II.,  vers.  6,  7. 

The  picture  receives  again  a  deeper  shade,  in 
view  of  the  misery  which  he  experienced. 

Ver.  6.  Waters  encompassed  me  (Ps.  xviii.  5) 
even  to  the  soul  (Ps.  ixix.  2) :  the  abyss  sur¬ 
rounded  me ;  seaweed  was  wound  around  my 
breast,  —  all  individual  and  independent  state¬ 
ments  descriptive  of  his  situation. 

even  to,  or  to  the  very  soul ,  t.  e. 
the  animal  life ;  meaning  to  the  extinction  of  life. 
*pD  is  the  alga ,  or  weed,  which  abounds  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  and  from  which  the  Arabian 
gulf  takes  the  name  of  the  sea  of  weeds. 

Kimchi  explains  it  by  the  papyrus,  or  bul¬ 

rush.  Gesenius  refines  too  much  when  he  attaches 
to  onan  in  this  place  the  idea  of  binding  round 
the  head  like  a  turban.  Assuredly  Jonah  had  no 
such  idea  in  his  mind.  He  rather  describes  how  he 
felt,  as  if  entangled  by  the  sedge  or  weeds  through 
which  he  was  dragged.”  (Henderson,  On  Jonah.) 
— ■  C.  E.] 

Ver.  7.  To  the  extremities,  f.  to  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  the  mountains,  which  lie  deep  under 
the  sea  (Ps.  civ.  4  (3);  xviii.  16  (15)),  I  dived 
down;  the  earth  —  her  bars  —  the  beams  with 
which  her  foundation  structure  is  fastened  (Ps.  civ. 
5)  —  were  around  me  [Hitzig :  behind  me ;  then 
I  seemed  thrust  out  from  the  land  of  the  living, 
(Jer.  xi.  19 >J  for  ever ;  so  thought  the  sinking 
prophet;  for  present  sufferings  and  the  perils  or 
death  made  upon  his  mind  the  impression  of  the 
everlasting  and  the  inevitable  (Ps.  xiii.  2  (1)). 

Thou  didst  raise  my  life  from  the  pit  (nntZ^9 
as  in  Job  xvii.  14),  Jehovah  my  God  (Ps.  xxx. 
4(3)). 

Strophe  III. 

Ver.  8.  Casts  once  more  a  glance  upon  his  afflic¬ 
tion  :  When  my  soul  (Ps.  cxlii.  4)  fainted  to 
dying  (Ps.  xlii.  5)  within  me;  in  order  to  include 
with  it  directly  the  deliverance :  Jehovah  (a  beau¬ 
tiful  inversion)  I  remembered  (Ps.  xlii.  7  (6)), 
and  my  prayer  came  to  Thee  into  Thy  holy 
temple,  from  which  prayers  are  heard  (Ps.  xviii. 
7  (6)). 

The  conclusion  (vers.  9,  10)  places  in  an  anti¬ 
thetic  manner,  which  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
the  Psalms,  the  vow  of  the  pious  man,  who, 
through  divine  grace,  has  resolved  to  lead  a  new 
life,  in  contrast  with  the  destruction  .of  the  un¬ 
godly,  whom  God  does  not  deliver. 

Ver.  9.  Those  who  observe  lying  vanities  — 
the  Pid  of  like  the  Hithpael  (Mich.  vi.  16), 

for  the  intensive  degree  of  the  Kal  signification  — 
forsake  their  own  mercy.  The  reference  to  the 
hmihen  sailors,  which  the  earlier  interpreters, 
almost  without  exception,  give  to  this  verse,  is, 
according  to  the  description  of  them  in  the  first 
chapter,  certainly  altogether  unauthorised.  The 
thought  is  entirely  general,  but  (from  the  scope  of 
the  whole)  with  parenetical,  secondary  application 
to  the  Israelites,  who  in  calamity  did  not  seek 

their  help  in  God,  but  in  idols  comp. 

Dent  xxxii.  21).  These  apostates  come  by  the 
short  and  energetic  expression,  in  harmony  with 
Gen.  xxiv.  27,  into  direct  opposition  to  God,  who 

never  abandons  his  mercy.  "TDn  is  the  gracious 
condition  of  the  the  pious  (Is.  lvii.  1). 


[“  D^pn,  lit.  their  mercy ,  or  goodness;  by  meton¬ 
ymy  for  their  Benefactor,  i.e.  God,  the  author  and 
source  of  all  goodness ;  the  supreme  good.  Comp. 

Ps.  cxliv.  2,  where  David  calls  God  "TpH.  The 
word  properly  signifies  kindness  or  benignity,  And 
most  appropriately  designates  Him  who  is  good  to 
all,  and  whose  tender  mercies  are  over  all  his 
works.”  ( Henderson,  On  Jonah.)  So  also  Keil  and 
Delitssch  and  Pusey.  —  C.  E.) 

Ver.  10.  But  I,  says  Israel,  conformably  to  Ps. 
1.  14,  will  sacrifice  to  thee  with  the  voioe  of 
thanksgiving.  What  I  have  vowed  I  will  pay. 
With  the  joyful  ascription,  salvation  belongs  to 
Jehovah,  the  whole  prayer  closes,  like  Ps.  iii. 
That  is  the  salvation,  which  He  will  give  to  his 
people,  after  their  affliction,  at  the  time  of  the  con¬ 
summation,  looking  to  which  the  true  Israel,  even 
in  the  belly  of  the  fish,  in  the  sorrows  of  banish¬ 
ment  and  exile,  praises  Him  (Is.  xxvi.  2;  xxv.  10; 
Gen.  xlix.  18). 

Ver.  11.  The  Deliverance.  Jehovah  spake  to 
the  fish  and  it  vomited  up  Jonah  on  dry  land. 
lipoordrrrrai  vcUiv  rb  Ktjros  rivl  teal  hrodf^r^ 
Svvdjuei  0eoV  vpbs  rb  a irr$  boicovr  Kivovptvov.  Cyril. 
Cocceius,  in  order  to  bring  the  miracle  nearer  to*  the 
natural  understanding,  refers  to  the  statements  of 
Gregory  Nazianzen  and  Oppian,  concerning  certain 
fish,  which  swallow  their  young  when  danger 
threatens,  and  vomit  them  out  again.  He  refers 
also  to  the  accounts  iu  Pliny  and  Athenasus,  that 
an  entire  man  clad  in  armor'has  been  found  in  the 
belly  of  a  great  sea-monster  (Pliny,  Canicula , 
Athen.  Carcnarias).  There  were  found,  says  Keil; 
on  the  authority  of  Oken  (Animal  Kingdom ,  vol. 
iii.  p.  55  ff.,  1836),  about  a  dozen  of  tunny- fish, 
undigested,  in  a  shark  caught  in  Sardinia ;  and  in 
another  even  an  entire  horse.  (This  fish  can  erect 
and  l*y  its  teeth  at  pleasure,  because  they  are 
fastened  only  in  the  cellular  tissue  [ Hautzellen ]). 
Rondelet  says  that  he  has  seen  one  on  the  west 
coast  of  France,  through  whose  throat  a  fat  man 
could  easily  pass.  In  the  year  1758,  a  sailor,  dur¬ 
ing  a  storm,  fell  overboara  from  a  frigate  into  the 
Mediterranean  sea,  and  was  immediately  seized  by 
a  shark  and  disappeared.  The  captain  of  the 
vessel  cansed  a  cannon,  which  was  standing  on 
the  deck,  to  be  discharged  at  the  shark,  the  ball  of 
which  struck  it,  so  that  it  vomited  out  the  sailor, who 
was  then  taken  up  alive  and  only  a  little  injured, 
into  a  sloop  that  had  come  to  his  assistance,  and 
thus  saved.  On  the  other  side,  Cornelias  a  Lapide 
attempts  to  explain  the  vomiting,  at  least,  as  a 
natural  occurrence  produced  by  file  uncomforta¬ 
bleness  of  the  fish.  We  think  that  no  service  is 
done  either  to  the  matter  or  to  the  interpretation 
[  Verstdndniss]  of  the  book  by  this  rationalizing 
apologetic  attempt  (see  above,  p.  2),  and  especially 
in  reference  to  the  latter  question  we  are  of  the 
opinion  of  Theodoret,  who  calls  subtle  inquiries 
concerning  these  things  an  kydrjros  wo\vwpaXpo<r- 
vvr\,  a  foolish  officio  us  ness. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  BTfflCAL.1 
(See  above,  pp.  5,  6,  9,  10.) 


HOUILXTIOAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Eternal  Redumption  in  Time.  Introduction . 

—  Israel,  a  prefiguration  of  Christendom ;  Jonah, 

1  [Bndugsdamkm.  8m  note,  p.  20.  — C.  *.] 
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JONAH. 


a  tgpe  of  Israel.  Comp.  ver.  8  "with  1  K.  viii. 

1.  We  still  wander  in  the  place  of  imprisonment, 

2,  4,  5a,  6,  7ab.  [Daily  sin 9  and  the  common 
guilt  of  the  human  race  encompass  us  within  and 
without ;  our  body  is  an  earthly  house,  in  which 
onr  immortal  part  lies  shut  up;  around  us  is  the 
sighing  of  the  creature,  which  longs  for  the  glori¬ 
ous  manifestation  of  the  sons  of  God.] 

2.  But  we  are  redeemed ,  ver.  3,  5b,  7c- 10.  [The 
fact  is  absolute  and  eternal :  the  appropriation  is 
effected  in  time,  and  that  through  faith,  which  is  a 
certain,  confident  apprehension  of  that  which  is 
still  invisible,  5b,  8.  Whoever  renounces  it  [faith] 
has  no  part  in  redemption  (ver.  9).  In  the  service 
of  God  we  bring  that  which  is  eternal  into  time, 
and  think  as  if  we  were  perfected ;  because  the 
beginning  of  redemption,  planted  in  us,  includes 
within  it  its  completion  (vers.  3,  10). 

Ver.  1.  In  that  which  for  the  moment  seems 
most  painful  and  most  insupportable,  the  gracious 
band  of  our  God  is  often  very  near  to  us.  Every¬ 
thing  which  God  sends  has  its  fixed  time  and  ap¬ 
pointed  end ;  a  time  not  longer  than  we  arc  able 
to  bear  it  Thou  who  complainest  of  affliction, 
hast  thou  ever  thought  what  grace  it  is  on  the  part 
of  God  that  thou  art  alive  ?  —  Ver.  2.  There  is  no 
place  so  desolate  and  dark  that  it  cannot  be  turned 
into  a  temple  of  God  by  the  praying  saint.  —  Ver. 

3.  There  is  no  failure  in  God's  answer,  but  the 
failure  is  in  calling  upon  Him.  Can  w-e  need  hu¬ 
man  mediators,  in  order  to  be  heard  by  Him,  who 
hears  the  voice  of  him  who  cries  from  the  bosom 
of  hell  7  The  invocation  of  saints  is  a  relapse  into 
a  practice,  that  is  far  below  the  teachings  of  the 
Owl  Testament.  —  Ver.  4.  We  ought  never  to  for¬ 
get,  that  wherever  we  are,  we  are  placed  there  bv 
God  [wir  von  doit  dahin  yethan  sina],  and  that  ail 
the  waves  and  billows  that  go  over  us  are  his 
waves  and  billows.  In  the  Old  Testament  God 
sends  the  tempest  of  the  waves  and  billows.  In 
the  New  Testament  H*  commands  them  to  be  still ; 
in  both  they  arc  obedient  to  Him.  — Ver.  5.  With 
the  natural  man  arises  first  defiance,  then  despair : 
with  the  redeemed  man  strength  is  realized  out  of 
despair  by  the  power  of  the  spirit.  The  declara¬ 
tions  of  faith  are  all  paradoxes  and  contrasts. 
Because  I  suffer,  I  shall  be  glorified.  —  Ver.  6  ff. 
If  I  descend  to  hell,  behold  Tnou  art  there.  Such 
is  the  anguish  of  the  hour  of  death  that  one  no 
longer  perceives  aught  of  love  around  him,  but  all 
around  the  head  and  on  every  side  waters,  which 
go  even  to  the  soul,  so  that  the  spirit  faints  within 
us.  God’s  temple  is  near  in  all  places.  But  who 
ever  speaks  of  it  as  Jonah  does  here,  it  is  evident 
that  he  also  loves  the  visible  place,  where  God’s 
honor  dwellcth.  Whoever  despises  this  place,  to 
him  that  truth  will  not  come  to  remembrance  in 
the  time  of  trouble.  The  want  of  the  means  of 
grace  is  not  damnable  to  him  only,  whose  soul  does 
not  despise  them.  —  Ver.  9.  Where  lying  vanities 
take  up  their  abode  in  the  heart,  there  is  the  con¬ 
tempt  of  God,  or  there  it  grows ;  it  is  there  also 
where  man  either  makes  earthly  things  God's,  or 
forms  far  himself  delusive  ideas  concerning  God. 
Falling  from  a  state  of  grace,  may  happen  alto¬ 
gether  insensibly ;  but  it  certainly  commences  with 
a  divided  heart.  —  Ver.  1 0.  The  history  of  Jonah 
is  a  shadow  of  future  things ;  he  leaves  it  to  the 
heathen  to  bring  a  sacrifice  (i.  16),  he  himself  offers 
thanksgiving. — Ver.  11.  Turn  the  prison  of  the 
world  into  the  temple  of  God,  and  it  will  not  be 
able  to  detain  thee.  God  does  not  leave  his  saints 
in  hell  (Ps.  xvl  10).  We  arc  buried  with  Christ 


baptism  unto  death;  that  like  as  Christ  was 
raised  up  from  the  dead,  even  so  we  also  should 
walk  in  newness  of  life  (Rom.  vi.  4). 

Luther  :  Ver.  3.  Two  great  and  necessaiy  les¬ 
sons  :  1.  That  we  should  before  fdl  things  run 
speedily  to  God,  and  cry  to  Him  in  trouble  and 
make  our  complaints  to  Him.  Canst  thou  call 
and  cry,  then  mere  is  no  more  danger.  For  even 
hell  would  not  be  hell,  nor  continue  hell,  if  in  it 
one  could  call  upon  and  cry  to  God.  Nature  of 
course  cannot  do  otherwise,  nor  be  otherwise,  than 
as  it  feels.  But  now  while  it  feels  God's  wrath  and 
punishment,  if  it  regards  Him  as  an  angry  tyrant 
it  cannot  rise  above  such  feelings  and  press  through 
to  God.  Therefore,  since  Jonah  has  gone  so  far 
as  to  cry,  he  has  won.  2.  That  we  also  feel  in  our 
hearts,  that  it  is  such  a  cry  as  God  will  answer. 
This  is  nothing  else  than  to  call  with  true  faith  of 
heart.  For  the  head  does  not  erect  itself,  nor  do  the 
hands  raise  themselves,  before  the  heart  is  raised. 
What  hell  is  before  the  last  day,  I  am  not  posi¬ 
tive.  That  it  is  a  particular  place,  where  lost  souls 
are  now  constantly  kept,  as  painters  portray  and 
as  gluttons  preach,  I  do  not  believe;  for  the  devils 
are  not  yet  in  hell  (Eph.  vi.  12 ;  John  xiv.  30). 
Therefore,  the  Scriptures  use  the  word  Sheol  with 
propriety,  for  the  purpose  of  designating  the  last 
agonies  of  death.  But  at  the  last  day  it  will  cer¬ 
tainly  become  a  different  thing.  —  Ver.  5.  The 
idea  of  his  being  cast  out  from  God’s  countenance, 
has  in  the  first  place  a  reference  to  his  body ;  for  be 
felt  in  his  heart  that  he  must  die ;  in  the  second 
place,  to  his  soul,  as  if  he  were  eternally  cast  out 
from  God.  —  Ver.  8.  The  powers  and  energies  of 
his  soul  yielded  to  despair.  But  that  he  thinks  of 
the  Lord  and  begins  to  believe,  is  not  the  work  of 
his  soul ;  the  spirit  and  no  one  else  can  think  of  the 
Lord.  When  tne  remembrance  of  the  Lord  enters 
the  heart,  then  a  new  light  arises ;  then  life  once 
more  sheds  forth  its  rays ;  then  the  heart  again  re¬ 
ceives  courage  to  call ;  and  then  too  he  is  certainly 
heard.  In  thq  Old  Testament  all  prayers  were  re¬ 
quired  to  come  to  the  mercy-seat ;  so  now  in  the 
New  Testament  all  prayers  must  come  to  Jesus 
Christ. —  Ver.  9.  Jonah  reproves  in  this  verse 
those  devoid  of  understanding,  who  seek  holiness 
by  their  own  deeds,  and  hypocrites,  who  do  not 
trust  in  God’s  grace  alone,  but  in  their  own  works. 
—  Ver.  10.  Wher?  the  saints  in  the  Scriptnres 
speak  of  paying  v  >ws  and  do  not  express  any  one 
[vow']  in  particular, we  must  understand  the  common 
vow  of  all,  who  are  God’s  people,  namely,  that  we 
will  have  no  God  but  Him  alone. —  Ver.  11.  Now 
everything  is  reversed :  that  which  before  tended  to 
death  must  now  tend  to  life. 

Starke  :  Ver.  1 .  God  can  preserve  &  man 
miraculously  against  the  course  of  nature  (l  K. 
xvii.  4  ff.).  —  Ver.  2.  God  is  not  only  the  God  of 
all  believers  in  general,  but  also  of  each  one  par¬ 
ticularly  (Ps.  lxiii.  2).  —  Ver.  3.  Nothing  can 
better  excite  a  man  to  gratitude  toward  God  than 
to  consider  diligently  the  trouble  and  danger  from 
which  God  has  delivered  him. —  Ver.  4.  It  is 
^reat  misery  to  lie  in  the  water ;  but  the  greatest 
is  to  be  cast  out  from  God.  —  Ver.  5.  When  we 
have  bodily  trouble,  it  ordinarily  so  arouses  the 
guilty  conscience,  that  our  distress  is  doubled.  In 
the  hour  of  death  Satan  is  most  active  with  his 
temptations,  and  would  like  to  cast  us  into  despair. 
— Ver.  6.  God,  moved  by  righteous  judgment  and 
wise  design,  often  visits  with  many  trims  and  af¬ 
flictions  of  different  kinds  those  who  have  already 
exercised  true  repentance.  —  Ver.  7.  It  is  a  spe¬ 
cial,  gracious  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  if  He  gives 
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to  believers,  in  the  midst  of  their  troubles,  not  only 
a  good  hope  of  the  divine  aid,  but  also  strengthens 
them  in  the  faith,  so  that  they  consider  it  as  al¬ 
ready  actually  attained  (Ex.  xiv.  13  ;  2  Chron.  xx. 
13  m  ).  —  Ver.  8.  When  wo  come  into  the  pains 
of  death,  and  our  mouth  can  no  longer  speak,  then 
should  our  heart  sigh  to  God.  —  Ver.  10.  One 
should  keep  his  vows  (Eccles.  v.  4).  —  Ver.  11. 
God  gives  beyond  our  asking  and  our  understand¬ 
ing.  The  almighty  hand  of  God  will  one  day 
restore  to  life  those  who  have  perished  in  the  waters 
(Rev.  xx.  13). 

Pfaff  :  Ver.  4.  O,  how  good  it  is  for  the  soul 
to  feel  the  anger  of  the  Lord  and  to  be  driven  into 
straits ;  for  thereby  it  is  brought  right  to  God,  and 
its  faith  is  strengthened.  —  Ver.  3.  A  child  of  God 
longs  for  the  temple  and  public  service  of  God,  in 
order  to  praise  tnc  Lord  becomingly  in  the  con¬ 
gregation  and  to  be  quickened  by  the  mutual  prayer 
of  the  pious. 

Quaxdt  :  Our  Lord  has  interpreted  to  us,  in 
the  New  Testament,  the  history  contained  in  this 
chapter  as  a  prophecy  of  Him ;  as  a  sign  of  bis 
death,  of  his  descent  to  Hades,  and  of  his  resur¬ 
rection.  On  this  account  this  chapter  acquires  a 

tloiy,  which  the  other  three  have  not. —  ver  1. 
f  a  man  should  be  received  unhurt  into  a  fish’s 
body,  according  to  the  course  of  nature  he  cannot 
breathe  and  live  a  single  hour.  At  all  events  the 
Lord  wrought  a  miracle  in  the  case  of  Jonah  ;  we 
can  in  his  case  altogether  dispense  with  natural 
history.  With  many  repentance  is  a  mere  specu¬ 
lation  on  the  act  of  bestowing  grace,  —  a  specula¬ 
tion  that  fails,  when  the  Lord  leads  the  soul  still 
deeper  into  judgment  or  misery.  Not  so  with 
Jonah.  —  Ver.  2.  Jonah  was  very  well  acquainted 
with  the  Psalter  and  had  committed  to  memory 
many  a  prayer  of  the  saints.  This  was  of  great 
advantage  to  him  now,  as  his  prayer  shows.  There 
is  good  reason  why  a  man  should  come  before  the 
throne  of  the  Merciful  One,  with  his  own  words, 
instead  of  set  forms.  But  in  times  of  spiritual 
drought  a  manual  has  also  its  advantages.  —  Ver. 
4.  With  Thou  and  Thine  Jonah  clings  to  the  same 
Divine  hand,  which  punishes  him,  and  therefore 
this  hand  must  raise  him  from  the  deep  to  a  high 
place.  — Ver.  8.  ff.  Jonah  trusts  that  God,  who  had 
delivered  his  soul,  would  now  also  do  the  less  and 
save  his  body.  By  faith  he  sees  his  deliverance  as 
already  accomplished,  and  for  that  reason  prom¬ 
ises  to  God  offerings  of  thanksgiving. 

Augustine:  Ver.  1.  Jonah  prophesied  of 
Christ,  not  so  much  by  his  words  as  by  sufferings ; 
and  evidently  more  clearly  than  if  he  had  an¬ 
nounced  his  suffering?  and  resurrection  by  words. 

Marck  :  God  often  makes  an  end  of  temptation 
contrary  to  human  expectation  (1  Cor.  x.  13), 
and  never  denies  his  favor,  because  He  cannot 
deny  Himself  (2  Tim  ii.  13). 

Lavater:  That  Jonah  could  draw  breath  in 
the  belly  of  the  fish,  or  receive  as  much  air  as  he 
had  need  of,  was  just  as  possible  as  that  a  child 
can  live  in  its  mother’s  womb. 

.Burck:  Ver.  2.  Wonderful  change  (i.  6) — he 
made  little  haste  to  pray ;  he  suffered  himself  to 
be  driven  to  it.  Now  in  the  deepest  misery  he  prays 
not  only  most  earnestly,  but  most  confidently. 

Theodorbt  :  Ver.  3.  I,  says  he,  who  hereto¬ 
fore  thought  that  thou  dwellest  only  in  Jerusalem, 
and  only  there  revealest  thyself  to  the  prophets, 
found  thee  present  in  the  belly  of  the  fish,  etc. 

Burck  :  We  have  in  this  prayer  an  example  of 
the  right  use  of  the  Psalter.  Even  the  holy  men 
of  God,  who  were  partakers  of  the  inspiration  of 


the  Holy  Ghost,  have  not  refused  to  appeal  to  and 
to  cite  formally  the  books  of  Scripture,  which  ex¬ 
isted  already  m  their  time.  A  strong  aigutncnt 
for  the  authority  of  the  holy  Scriptures. 

Rieger  :  We  should  in  this  sign  consider  Jonah 
particularly  as  a  type  of  the  deep  humiliation  of 
the  Son  of  God  in  the  midst  of  the  earth  and  of 
his  reviving  from  the  dead,  that  event,  whose  light 
ever  afterward  falls  on  all  the  paths  of  life,  other¬ 
wise  still  so  deep  and  dark. 

Rieger  :  To  attain  good  by  means  of  the  wrath 
which  one  experiences  is  no  small  matter.  It  is 
as  if  one  were  obliged  to  pass  through  nothing 
but  spears  and  swords.  Many  expressions  in  the 
prayer  of  Jonah  are  taken  from  the  Psalms.  So 
in  similar  circumstances  something  out  of  the 
Scriptures  will  occur,  often  only  after  a  long  time, 
to  the  memory  of  the  sufferer. 

Rieger:  Ver.  5.  What  an  eternal  sting  do  all 
our  humiliations  carry  with  them,  when  three 
days  and  three  nights  can  become  as  long  to  a 
man  as  if  he  were  forever  isolated. 

Burck  :  Ver.  7.  Here  first,  in  the  end  of  his 
prayer,  Jonah  ventures  to  use  the  direct  and  con¬ 
fident  address  :  Jehovah,  my  God,  doubtless  with 
the  most  heartfelt  delight.  Before  he  had  humbly 
and  anxiously  abstained  from  it. 

Hieronymus  :  Ver.  9.  Those  who  not  merely 
practice  vanity  (for  all  is  vanity,  therefore  all  prac¬ 
tice  it),  but  observe  it  as  if  they  loved  it  and  found 
a  treasure  in  it. 

Schmieder:  Ver.  10.  All  help  comes  from  the 
Lord,  even  where  He  helps  through  means  ;  thcre- 
foite  we  should  not  trust  in  the  means,  whether 
things  or  persons,  but  in  the  Lord,  and  thank  Him 
first  for  all  help.  —  Ver.  11.  The  instinct  of  beasts 
can  be  controlled  by  the  will  of  God.  (Comp. 
Dan.  vi.  22.) 

Schlier  :  What  was  likely  to  be  the  effect  upon 
Jonah,  who  experienced  such  a  miraculous  inter¬ 
position  on  the  part  of  his  God  !  What  was  likely 
to  be  the  effect  upon  others,  who  heard  of  it,  for 
the  report  of  the  miracle  soon  spread  abroad. 
Even  the  heathen  fables  know  something  of  it. 
[In  the  poem,  Cassandra,  ascribed  to  Lvcophron, 
and  in  a  fragment  of  the  logographer  Hellenicus, 
cited  by  the  Scholiasts  on  Homer’s  Iliad,  xx.  145, 
it  is  related,  that  Hercules  delivered  Hesione  by 
entering  into  the  belly  of  a  sea-monster,  to  which 
she  was  exposed,  whose  entrails  he  tore  in  pieces 
and  came  out  again  in  safety ;  and  the  church 
fathers  state  that  the  myth  ascribes  to  his  stay  in 
the  monster’s  belly  three  days’  continuance.] 

[Calvin:  9  (10.)  It  must  be  noticed  here  that 
the  worship  of  God  especially  consists  in  praises, 
as  it  is  said  in  Ps.  1. :  for  there  God  shows  that  he 
regards  as  nothing  all  sacrifices,  except  they  an¬ 
swer  this  end  —  to  set  forth  the  praise  of  his  name. 
It  was  indeed  his  will  that  sacrifices  should  be  of¬ 
fered  to  Him  under  the  law ;  but  it  was  for  the  end 
just  stated  ;  for  God  cares  not  for  calves  and  oxen, 
for  goats  and  lambs ;  but  his  will  was  that  He 
should  be  acknowledged  as  the  Giver  of  all  bless¬ 
ings.  Hence  He  says  there  “  sacrifice  to  me  the 
sacrifice  of  praise.” 

Matthew  Henry  :  Ver.  2.  No  place  is  amiss 
for  prayer.  I  will  that  men  pray  everywhere: 
wherever  God  casts  us  we  may  find  a  way  open 
heavenward,  if  it  be  not  our  own  fault.  —  Ver.  10. 
Jonah’s  experience  shall  encourage  others,  in  all 
ages,  to  trust  in  God,  as  the  God  of  their  salvation : 
all  that  read  this  story,  shall  say  it  with  assurance, 
say  it  with  admiration,  that  salvation  is  of  the 
Lord,  and  is  sure  to  all  that  belong  to  Him. 
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Pusey  :  7  (8).  But  when  it  came  to  the  ut¬ 
most,  then  he  says,  I  remembered,  the  T/rrd ,  as 
though,  in  the  intense  thought  of  God  then,  all  his 
former  thought  of  God  had  been  forgetfulness. 
So  it  is  in  every  strong  act  of  faith,  of  love,  of 
prayer ;  its  former  state  seems  unworthy  of  the  i 
name  of  faith,  love,  prayer.  It  believes,  loves,  | 


pm  vs,  as  though  ail  before  had  been  forgetfulness. 
—  Ver.  9  (10)  Gpd  seems  often  to  wait  for  the 
full  resignation  of  the  soul,  all  its  powers  and  will 
to  Him.  Then  He  can  show  mercy  healthfully, 
when  the  soul  is  wholly  surrendered  to  Him.  So 
on  this  full  confession  Jonah  is  restored.  —  C.  B.] 


CHAPTER  III. 

[  The  Renewal  of  JonaJis  Commission  (vers.  1,  2).  His  Preaching  to  the  Ninevites 
(vers.  3-4).  Humiliation  and  Reformation  of  the  Ninevites  (vers.  5-9.)  Re¬ 
versal  of  the  Divine  Sentence  (ver.  10).  —  C.  E.] 

1  And  the  word  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  c^me  [was  communicated]  unto  Jonah 

2  the  second  time,  saying,  Arise,  go  unto  Nineveh,  that  great  city,  and  preach  unto 

3  it  the  preaching  [make  the  proclamation  to  it]  that  I  bid  thee.  So  [And]  Jonah 
arose,  and  went  unto  [to]  Nineveh,  according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]. 
Now  [And]  Nineveh  was  an  exceeding  great  city  [a  great  city  to  God]  of  three 

4  days’ journey.  And  Jonah  began  to  enter  into  the  city  a  day’s  journey  [a  journey 
of  one  day],  and  he  cried  [prodaimed],  and  said,  Yet  forty  days,  and  Nineveh  shall 

5  be  overthrown.  So  [And]  the  people  of  Nineveh  believed  God,  and  proclaimed 
a  fast,  and  put  on  sackcloth,  from  die  greatest  of  them  even  to  the  least  of  them. 

6  For  [And]  word  came  [had  come]  ugto  [to]  the  king  of  Nineveh,  and  he  arose  from 
his  throne,  and  he  [ omit  he]  laid  his  robe  from  him  [put  off  his  robe  from  him],  and 

7  covered  him  [himself]  with  sack  cloth,  and  sat  in  ashes.  And  he  caused  it  to  be  pro¬ 
claimed  and  published  [and  said]  through  Nineveh  by  the  decree  of  the  king  and  his 
nobles,  saying,  Let  neither  man  nor  beast,  herd  nor  flock,  taste  any  thing :  let 

8  them  not  feed,  nor  drink  water :  But  [And]  let  man  and  beast  be  covered  with 
sackcloth,  and  cry  mightily  unto  God :  yea  [and]  let  them  turn  every  one  from  his 

9  evil  way,  and  from  the  violence  that  is  in  their  hands.  Who  can  tell  *  [knoweth]  if 

Ebut  that]  [the]  God  will  turn  and  repent,  and  turn  away  from  his  fierce  anger 
glow  of  anger],  that  we  perish  not  ?  And  [the]  God  saw  their  works,  that  they 
turned  from  their  evil  way ;  and  God  repented  of  the  evil  that  [which]  he  had  said 
that  he  would  do  unto  them ;  and  he  did  it  not. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

[1  Ver.  2.  —  nKnp,  that  which  is  proclaimed,  proclamation  ;  rb  rfcvypa,  (LXX.) ;  prwdicatio  (Vulgate). 

Ver.  7.  —  Eptp  —  Den-  ill.  10,  29,  a  technical  term  for  the  edicts  of  the  As^rian  and  Babylonian  kings. 

[S  Ver.  9.  —  whi0  *■  knowing  ?  —  0.  B.J 


KXXGBTICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Ver.  1-9.  The  preaching  of  Repentance  by  Jonah 
in  Nineveh  and  its  Result. 

Ver.  1,  2.  God  sends  the  prophet,  the  second 
time,  to  make  his  proclamation  —  his  Kriah  — 
against  Nineveh ;  the  same  that  was  to  be  put  in 

his  mouth.  part.  fat.  as  in  Is.  y.  5.  [HUH 

signifies,  according  to  the  idiomatic  use  of  the  par¬ 
ticiple,  about  to  tell,  and  suggests  the  idea  of  a 
proximate  futurity.  —  C.  E.] 

Ver.  3.  Jonah  is  made  wiser  by  the  chastise¬ 
ment  which  he  experienced,  and  does  not  again 
attempt  to  evade  the  call. 

Now  Nineveh  wae  a  great  city  (corap.  the 
Introduction,  p.  9)  before  God  [far  Gott],  The 
dativus  ethicus  designates  not  an  inward  peculiar 
relation  of  Nineveh  to  God,  as  in  the  passage 


(Acts  vii.  20)  quoted  by  Hitzig;  but  it  corresjxmds 
to  the  phrase  “ before  God”  which  is  applied  to 
Nimrod,  the  founder  of  the  city  (Gen.  x.  9),  and 
denotes  here  the  world-position  of  the  city,  there 
of  the  person.  Men  may  appear  great  to  their 
people;  cities  to  their  possessors,  or  spectators, 
and  still  not  occupy  a  world-position.  (Deut.  L 

as).  C“  o'nbwb  n^na-cy,  „  <%  great  to 

God.  This  phrase  has  been  variously  explained. 
Some,  with  Kimchi,  deem  it  merely  a  superlative 

form;  Gesenius  construes  the  instru  men  tally, 
great  through  God,  u  through  his  favor.  Other* 
consider  it  to  be  equivalent  to 

fore  God,  Gen.  x.  9.  Thus  the  Taigum  ^  DTf?. 
Of  this  last  interpretation  I  approve,  as  it  was 
most  natural  to  refer  the  size  of  a  city,  of  which 
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the  Hebrews  could  form  no  adequate  conception, 
to  the  Divine  estimation.  I  have  accordingly  ren¬ 
dered  the  words  literally,  as  our  preposition  to  is 
ofren  used  to  note  opinion,  or  estimate.,,  Hender- 
son  On  Jonah. 

“  But  Nineveh  was  a  great  city  to  God  ( l e’ 16 him), 
L  e.,  it  was  regarded  by  God  as  a  great  city.  This 
remark  points  to  the  motive  for  sparing  it  (cf.  ch. 
iv.  1 1 )  in  case  its  inhabitants  hearkened  to  the 
word  of  God/'  Keil  and  Delitzsch. 

41  Nineveh  teas  an  exceeding  great  city  ;  lit.  great 
to  God,  i.  e.t  that  would  not  only  appear  great  to 
man  who  admires  things  of  no  account,  but  what, 
being  really  great,  is  so  in  the  judgment  of  God 
who  cannot  be  deceived.  God  did  account  it 
great,  who  says  to  Jonah,  Should  not  /  spare 
Nineveh  that  great  city ,  which  hath  more  than  six 
score  thousand  that  cannot  discern  between  their  right 
and  their  left  f  It.  is  a  different  idiom  from  that, 
when  Scripture  speaks  of  the  mountains  of  God .  the 
cedars  of  God.  For  of  these  it  speaks,  as  having 
their  firmness  or  their  beauty  from  God,  as  their 
Author.”  Pusey. 

44  The  phrase  *  an  exceeding  great  city,’  stands  in 
the  Hebrew, 4  a  city  great  to  God,’  i. great  before 
Him,  —  great  as  to  Him,  in  his  estimation.  The 
Hebrews  were  accustomed  to  express  their  highest 
ideas  of  the  superlative  degree  by  using  the  name 
of  God,  e.  g.t  4  mountains  of  God,'  etc.  The  sense 
of  this  passage  may  be  somewhat  more  specific, 
representing  the  city  as  great  in  its  relations  to 
God,  and  not  merely  as  very  great  apart  from 
these  relations.'*  Cowles. 

See  Lange  on  Gen.  x.  9 ;  also  the  note  by  T.  L. 
—  C.  E.] 

Three  days’  journey — accusative  of  measure, 
as  in  Gen.  xiv.  4. 

Since  (comp,  on  i.  2)  the  direct  diameter  of  the 
city  was  only  a  day's  journey,  then  the  circum¬ 
ference  is  either  designated  by  (this  sig¬ 
nification  of  though  consistent  with  the 

statement  that  the  circumference  of  the  city  was 
four  hundred  and  eighty  stadia  in  extent,  cannot 
be  maintained),  or  the  way  (comp.  Ez.  xlii.  4), 
which  united  together  the  market-places  of  the 
different  individual  cities  forming  the  great  aggre¬ 
gate  l complexes ],  and  which  it  was,  therefore, 
necessary  to  travel  over,  in  order  to  go  entirely 

through  the  city.  Ver.  4,  in  which  Tjbrra  desig¬ 
nates  the  way  which  Jonah  travelled  over,  during 
the  first  day  ("TTT8  EV,  Ges.  sec.  120,  4),  points 
to  the  latter  supposition.  So  certain  is  he  of  his 
message,  and  so  impressed  with  the  urgency  of  his 
mission,  that  he  immediately  begins  to  enter  into 
the  city,  before  obtaining  a  survey  of  it,  and  com¬ 
mences  to  preach  on  the  first  day*s  journey.  His 
sermon  is  short,  but  powerful:  Yet  forty  days 
and  Nineveh  shall  be  overthrown.  Forty  days 
are  here  a  round  number,  meaning  after  a  short 
time,* whose  term  Jonah  measures  by  the  period  of 
the  deluge.  The  LXX.  translate  it  by  a  still 
more  rigid  formula,  —  Yet  three  days.  This 
shortening  of  the  time,  however,  would  not  har¬ 
monize  with  the  facts  of  the  case,  since  no  time 
wonld  have  been  left  to  the  Ninevites  for  repent¬ 
ance,1  for  Jonah  required  three  days  to  go  through 
the  city.  The  word  employed  to  denote  the  de¬ 
struction  is  the  old  prophetical  technical  term 

i  For  th«  Hob.  Text  ore  Aqu.,  8jmm ,  Tbeodot.,  Syr. ; 
■too,  Hieroo..  Theodore t,  Aug.  Luge,  Bibdwtrk  O.  T., 
tix. 


evertere  (Is.  i.  7 ;  xiii.  19),  which  every¬ 
where  points  back  to  the  destruction  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrha.  (Original  passage,  Gen.  xix.  25.) 

[Ver.  4.  44  Its  greatness  amounted  to  a  4  three 
days’  walk.’  This  is  usually  supposed  to  refer  to 
the  circumference  of  the  city,  by  which  the  size  of 
a  city  is  generally  determined.  But  the  statement 
in  ver.  4,  that  Jonah  began  to  enter  into  the  city 
the  walk  of  a  day,  t.  e.,  a  day's  journey,  is  appar¬ 
ently  at  variance  with  this.  Hence  Hitzig  has 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  diameter  of  the 
city  is  intended,  and  that,  as  the  walk  of  a  day  in 
ver.  4  evidently  points  to  the  walk  of  three  days 
in  ver.  3,  the  latter  must  also  be  understood  as  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  length  of  Nineveh.  But  according 
to  Diod.  ii.  3  the  length  of  the  city  was  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  stadia,  and  Herod,  (v.  53)  gives  just 
this  number  of  stadia,  as  a  day's  journey.  Hence 
Jonah  wonld  not  have  commenced  his  preaching 
till  he  had  reached  the  opposite  end  of  the  city. 
This  line  of  argument,  the  intention  of  which  is 
to  prove  the  absurdity  of  the  narrative,  is  based 
upon  the  perfectly  arbitrary  assumption  that  Jonah 
went  through  the  entire  length  pf  the  city  in  a 
straight  line,  which  is  neither  probable  in*  itself, 

nor  implied  in  This  simply  means 

to  enter,  or  go  into  the  city,  and  says  nothing 
about  the  direction  of  the  course  he  took  within 
the  city.  But  in  a  city,  the  diameter  of  which 
was  one  hundred  and  fifty  stadia,  and  the  circum¬ 
ference  four  hundred  and  eighty  stadia,  one  might 
easily  walk  for  a  whole  day  without  reaching  the 
other  end,  by  winding  about  from  one  street  into 
another.  And  Jonah  would  have  to  do  this  to 
find  a  suitable  place  for  his  preaching,  since  we 
are  not  warranted  in  assuming  that  it  lay  exactly 
in  the  geographical  centre,  or  at  the  end  of  the 
street  which  led  from  the  gate  into  the  city.  But 
if  Jonah  wandered  about  in  different  directions, 
as  Theodoret  says,  4  not  going  through  the  city, 
but  strolling  through  market-places,  streets,'  etc., 
the  distance  of  a  day’s  journey  over  which  he* 
travelled  must  not  be  understood  as  relating  to  the 
diameter  or  length  of  the  city  ;  so  that  the  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  general  opinion,  that  the  three  days’ 
journey  given  as  the  size  of  the  city  refers  to  the 
circumference,  entirely  fails  to  the  ground.  More¬ 
over,  Hitzig  has  quite  overlooked  the  word  bnjl 
in  his  aigument.  The  text  does  not  affirm  that 
Jonah  went  a  day's  journey  into  the  city,  but  that 
he  ‘  began  to  go  into  the  city  a  day's  journey,  and 
cried  out.’  These  words  do  not  affirm  that  he  did 
not  begin  to  preach  till  after  he  had  gone  a  whole 
day’s  journey,  but  simply  that  he  had  commenced 
his  day's  journey  in  the  city  when  he  found  a  suit¬ 
able  place  and  a  fitting  opportunity  for  his  proc¬ 
lamation.  They  leave  the  distance  that  he  had 
really  $one,  when  he  began  hi9  preaching,  quite 
indefinite;  and  by  no  means  necessitate  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  he  had  only  begun  to  preach  in  the 
evening,  after  his  dav's  journey  was  ended.  All 
that  they  distinctly  affirm  is,  that  he  did  not  preach 
directly  he  entered  the  city,  bnt  only  after  ne  had 
commenced  a  day's  journey,  that  is  to  say,  bad 
gone  some  distance  into  the  city.  And  this’  is  in 
perfect  harmony  with  all  that  we  know  about  the 
size  of  Nineveh  at  that  time.  The  circumference 
of  the  {rreat  city  Nineveh,  or  the  length  of  the 
boundaries  of  the  city  of  Nineveh  in  the  broadest 
sense,  was,  as  Niebuhr  says  (p.  277),  4  nearly 
ninety  English  miles,  not  reckoning  the  smaller 
windings  of  the  boundary ;  and  this  would  be  jnst 
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three  day’s  travelling  for  a  good  walker  on  a  long 
ionrney.’  ‘Jonah,’  he  continues,  begins  to  go  a 
day’s  journey  into  the  city,  then  preaches,  and  the 
preaching  reaches  the  ears  of  the  king  (cf.  ver.  6). 
He  therefore  came  very  near  to  the  citadel  as  he 
went  along  on  his  first  dav’s  journey.  At  that 
time  the  citadel  was  probably  in  Nimrod  ( Cal  ah). 
Jonah,  who  would  hardly  have  travelled  through 
the  desert,  went  by  what  is  now  the  ordinary 
caravan  road  past  Amida,  and  therefore  entered 
the  city  at  Nineveh.  And  it  was  on  the  road  from 
Nineveh  to  Calah,  not  far  oflf  the  city,  possibly  in 
the  city  itself,  that  he  preached.  Now  the  distance 
l>et\vcen  Calah  and  Nineveh  (not  reckoning  either 
city),  measured  in  a  straight  line  npon  the  map,  is 
eighteen  and  a  half  English  miles.’  If,  then,  we 
add  to  this,  (1)  that  the  road  from  Nineveh  to 
Calah  or  Nimrod  hardly  ran  in  a  perfectly  straight 
line,  and  therefore  would  be  really  longer  than  the 
exact  distance  between  the  two  *parts  of  the  city 
according  to  the  map,  and  (2)  that  Jonah  had  first 
of  all  to  go  through  Nineveh,  and  possibly  into 
Calah,  he  may  very  well  have  walked  twenty  Eng¬ 
lish  miles,  or  a  short  day’s  journey,  before  he 
preached.  The  main  point  of  his  preaching  is  all 
that  is  given,  namely,  the  threat  that  Nineveh 
should  be  destroyed,  which  was  the  point  of  chief 
importance,  so  far  as  the  object  of  the  book  was 
concerned,  and  which  Jonah  of  course  explained 
bv  denouncing  the  sins  and  vices  of  the  city.” 
keil  and  Delitzsch. —  C.  E.] 

Ver.  ft.  Then  the  men  of  Nineveh  believed 
God.  That  the  Babylonians  had  a  great  respect 
for  divination,  so  that  what  is  here  related  does 
not  appear  strange  (Keil),  may  appear  apologet¬ 
ically  an  important  observation ;  but  tnis  was 
probably  not  in  the  mind  of  the  writer:  it  was 
his  intention  to  relate  something  extraordinary. 
Moreover,  he  would  not  have  employed  the  ex¬ 


pression  “believe,”  but  the  more  common  “TTID, 
fear ,  or  a  similar  word.  (See  moreover  below  at 
ver.  8. )  The  word  believe  here,  as  often  elsewhere, 
is  used  with  special  reference  to  the  appropriation 
of  prophetical  instruction  to  the  soul’s  inner  life 
(Is.  vii.  9  ;  Hah.  ii.  4),  without  however  excluding 
the  clement  of  justification,  when  confidence  is  ex¬ 
ercised  in  the  mercy  of  God.  Its  fruits, ‘ver.  5  If, 
are  those  which  are  required  from  preaching,  re¬ 
pentance,  and  conversion  (Joel  ii.  15  IF.).  And 
this  repentance  was  indeed  a  general  one,  a  re- 

Kcntancc  of  the  people,  as  it  was  carried  out  by 
ringing  over  to  it  all  the  inhabitants,  the  king,  and 
even  the  beasts.  Ver.  6  if.  is  only  a  fuller  recital  of 
the  brief  historical  statement  in  ver.  5,  and  should, 
according  to  the  context,  be  rendered  in  the  plu¬ 
perfect  :  For  the  matter  had  come  to  the  King 
of  Nineveh,  etc  ,  to  ver.  9.  Our  author  is  fond 
of  such  pluperfect  adjuncts  (i.  5-10).  Following 
the  natural,  epic  character  of  the  narrative,  we 
have  retained  the  aorist  in  the  translation.  The 
king  rises  from  his  throne  (comp.  2  Sam.  xiii.  31 ), 
and  lays  aside  his  royal  robe  (corap.  Josh.  vii.  21), 
puts  on  a  mourning-dress  and  sits  in  ashes  —  all  a 
sign  of  sorrow  and  repentance  (Ex.  xxvi.  16). 

The  verbs  in  ver.  7  If.  have  the  indefinite  sub¬ 
ject  “one”:  one  proclaimed  and  said  in  Nineveh 
by  the  command  of  the  king  and  his  nobles  also, 
etc.  The  royal  heralds  are  meant,  to  whom  the 

execution  of  the  QTIO  (a  north-Semitic  word  = 


rnin,  comp.  Dan.  iii.  29  f.)  was  committed. 
That  the  beaks  were  included  in  the  public  humil 
iation  is  nothing  unusual  in  the  Bast.  When 


Masistios  .fell  at  Platsea,  the  Persians,  in  honor 
of  him,  sheared  the  hair  from  their  horses.  (Herod, 
ix.  24.  Comp.  Brissonius,  De  Regni  Persarum 
Principiis ,  ii.  c.  206  )  Horses  hung  with  black 
were,  in  the  time  of  Chrysostom,  frequently  seen 
at  funeral  processions,  and  they  are  frequently 
to  be  seen  at  the  present  day.  The  custom  has  its 
foundation  in  the  lively  feeling  of  the  mutual 
adaptation  of  man  and  nature.  (Comp.  Joel  i. 
18,  and  the  description  of  the  great  gnef  in  the 
fifth  Eclogue  of  Virgil  (also  sEncid,  xi.  89,  c.  e.].) 
Besides  it  is  especially  mentioned  here  as  a  reason, 
just  as  “great  and  small  ”  ver.  5,  that  not  merely 
repentance  of  sin,  but  also  compassion  toward 
guiltless  creatures  should  move  God  to  spare  them 
(iv.  11).  But  it  is  not  required  to  press  to  the 
utmost  the  separate  applications  of  the  royal  edict, 
iu  the  interest  of  the  Jides  historica ,  otherwise  we 
would  be  obliged  to  infer  from  ver.  8  that  the  cat¬ 
tle  were  clothed  in  mourning  and  that  their  low¬ 
ing  was  taken  for  prayer,  which  was  certainly  not 
so.  The  strength  of  the  expressions  paints  the 
depth  of  the  repentance,  and  ver.  8  b  shows  the 
reason  of  their  use  bv  the  king  and  by  the  narra¬ 
tor,  who  reproduces  the  edict :  and  let  them  turn 
every  one  from  his  evil  way  (Ez.  xviii.  23),  etc., 
that  we  perish  not  (comp.  i.  6).  It  is  too  strongly 
asserted  that  this  result  of  Jonah’s  denunciation  oj 
doom  is  psychologically  incomprehensible  in  itself 
( Ilitzig),  because  lie  spoke  as  a  foreigner  to  a  foreign 
people  in  a  foreign  language.  But  the  esteem  of 
antiquity  for  the  oracles  of  the  gods  [ Gdttcrstim- 
men\  is  known  ;  and  the  fact  that  the  limits  of 
national  worship  were  thereby  left  undetermined, 
in  proof  of  which  we  cite  the  well-known  fact  that 
Croesus  consulted  the  Grecian  oracles  (comp. 
Ezr.  i.  1  If.  ;  Gen.  xli;  Numb,  xxii ;  Luke  vii). 
And  the  more  threatening  these  oracles  were,  the 
more  certain  were  they  to  obtain  belief,  as  is  natu¬ 
ral,  since  the  threatenings  of  divine  punishment 
have  a  powerful  ally  in  the  conscience  of  man.  If 
one  reflects  on  the  excitement,  which  ruled  the 
souls  of  men  about  the  year  1000  a.  d.  ;  on  the 
results  which  the  discourses  of  a  Peter  of  Amiens, 
Capistrano,  and  others  of  their  time  had,  though 
delivered  in  a  language  not  understood  ;  and  con¬ 
siders  that  awe  in  which  holy  men  were  held  by 
antiquity,  of  which  even  profane  writers  afford 
frequent  examples,  then  the  psychological  difficulty 
vanishes,  and  there  is  no  need  of  bringing  the 
affinity  of  the  Hebrew  and  Assyrian  languages  to 
our  help,  in  order  to  find  the  result  possible.  It 
is  injudicious  to  remove,  in  the  interests  of  apolo¬ 
getics,  everything  miraculous  from  the  narrative ; 
but  it  is  equally  so  to  push,  in  the  interest  of  po¬ 
lemics,  the  miraculous  to  silliness.  Another  psycho¬ 
logical  motive  to  repentance  on  the  part  of  the 
Ninevitcs  our  Lord  indicates,  Luke  xi.  30,  when 
by  the  expression  <mpuov  rois  fhvevirais,  he  un¬ 
doubtedly  brings  to  light  that  the  account  of  the 
wonderful  events  of  nis  life  formed  an  essential 

fart  of  Jonah’s  sermon  on  repentance.  (Comp, 
iuke  xi.  32,  and  the  Ob.  of  Luther  on  ver/4  be¬ 
low.) 

With  reference  to  D'nbsn,  vers.  9, 10  (comp, 
i.  6)  Burck  remarks :  “  Non  hie  adhibetur  nomen 
Jehovah ,  quia  de  populo  gentili  sermo  esL  Jehoete 
cognitio  subiimior ,  quam  Dei” 

Ver.  1 1 .  The  Compassion.  As  faith  expects,  so 
it  comes  to  pass.  (Comp.  Ex.  xxxii.  12, 14.)  God 
looked  upon  the  Ninevites :  He  turned  his  coun¬ 
tenance,  with  kind  thoughts,  toward  them.  (Comp, 
ver.  9.  1,  6.) 
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["But  however  deep  the  penitential  mourning 
of  wineveh  might  be,  and  however  sincere  the  re¬ 
pentance  of  the  people,  when  they  acted  according 
to  the  king’s  command ;  the  repentance  was  not  a 
lasting  .one,  or  permanent  in  its  effects.  Nor  did  it 
evince  a  thorough  conversion  to  God,  but  was 
merely  a  powerful  incitement  to  conversion,  a 
waking  up  out  of  the  careless  security  of  their 
life  of  sin,  an  endeavor  to  forsake  their  evil  ways 
which  did  not  last  very  long.  The  statement  in 
ver.  10,  that  “  God  saw  their  doing,  that  they 
turned  from  their  evil  ways;  and  He  repented  of 
the  evil  that  He  hod  said  that  He  would  do  to 
them,  and  did  it  not”  (cf.  Ex.  xxxii.  14),  can  be 
reconciled  with  this  without  difficulty.  The  re¬ 
pentance  of  the  Nincvites,  even  if  it  did  not  last, 
showed,  at  any  rate,  a  susceptibility  on  the  part  of 
the  heathen  for  the  word  of  God,  and  their  will¬ 
ingness  to  turn  and  forsake  their  evil  and  ungodly 
ways ;  so  that  God,  according  to  his  compassion, 
could  extend  his  grace  to  them  in  consequence. 
God  always  acts  in  this  way.  He  not  only  for¬ 
gives  the  converted  man,  who  lays  aside  his  sin, 
and  walks  in  newness  of  life  ;  but  He  has  mercy 
also  upon  the  penitent  who  confesses  and  mourns 
over  his  sin,  and  is  willing  to  amend.  The  Lord 
also  directed  Jonah  to  preach  repentance  to  Nin¬ 
eveh  ;  not  that  this  capital  of  the  heathen  world 
might  be  converted  at  once  to  faith  in  the  living 
God,  and  its  inhabitants  be  received  into  the  cov¬ 
enant  of  grace  which  He  had  made  with  Israel, 
but  sitnply  to  give  his  people  Israel  a  practical 
proof  that  He  was  the  God  of  the  heathen  also, 
and  conld  prepare  for  Himself  even  among  them 
a  people  of  his  possession.  (Reil  and  Delitzsch  ) 

Dr.  Fuscy  expresses  himself  unwarrantably, 
when  he  says  :  "  But,  what  Scripture  chiefly  dwells 
upon,  their  repentance  was  not  only  in  profession, 
in  belief,  in  outward  act,  but  iu  the  fruit  of  gen¬ 
uine  works  of  repentance,  a  changed  life  out  of  a 

changed  heart . Their  whole  way  and  course 

of  life  was  evil ;  they  broke  off,  not  ihe  one  or 
other  sin  only,  but  all,  their  whole  evil  way.  Dr. 
P.  has  inserted  the  adjective  "  whole  ”  before  “  evil 
way.”  It  is  not  used  by  the  sacred  writer.  The 
repentance  of  the  Ninevites  was  —  though  in  some 
instances,  it  may  have  been  more  —  a  public  con¬ 
fession  and  humiliation  ordered  by  the“  king  and 
his  nobles.” —  C.  E.]. 

DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL.  1 

Sec  Introduction,  p.  5ff. 

HOMILETIC AL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

The  repentance  of  the  Ninevites ,  a  model  of  a 
genuine  national  repentance. 

1.  It  hears  God's  proclamation  and  asks  not 
why?  vers.  1-4. 

2.  It  springs  from  faith  and  is  accompanied  by 
faith  ?  vers.  5,  9. 

3.  It  bows  itself  under  the  curse  of  the  common 
guilt,  and  not  a  single  person  asks :  bow  much 
nave  I  deserved  ?  ver.  6.  ff. 

4.  It  is  united  with  the  purpose  of  amendment. 

On  ver.  I .  The  Lord  does  not  withdraw  his  calls. 

(Corap.  John  xxi.  16.)  It  is  a  great  and  enduring 
grace  to  be  called  by  Him.  Ver.  2.  No  one  should 
undertake,  of  his  own  absolute  power,  to  threaten 
others  with  the  Divine  wrath  and  punishment. 
Preachers,  who  speak  from  their  own  mind,  have 

1  [Heiehsgtdanken,  «m  noU,  p.  20.  —  0.  B.]. 


no  right  to  do  so.  Therefore,  consider  well  and 
pray  for  the  Holv  Spirit,  and  entirely  humble  thy¬ 
self,  and  forget  thyself,  if  thou  hast  m  mind  to,  or 
must  perform  such  a  duty. 

Ver.  3.  Whoever  feels*  that  he  is  seut  of  God 
should  not  be  afraid  of  the  greatest  city.  As 
many  as  the  Lord  intends  shall  hear  Him,  will 
hear  Him.  —  Ver.  4.  Speak  promptly  and  delay 
not.  In  God's  kingdom  every  momen  t  is  precious. 
The  time,  when  He  puts  his  word  in  thy  mouth, 
is  the  right  time  ;  not  that  which  thou  fanciest  for 
thyself.  —  Ver.  5.  Because  the  Ninevites  believed, 
they  repented.  Repentance  comes  not  from  the  law 
alone ;  but  from  the  law  and  faith.  From  the  law 
alone  comes  death.  Children  are  not  innocent  — 
Ver.  6.  It  becomes  a  king,  who  takes  precedence 
in  everything,  to  take  the  lead  also  in  repentance. 
(Ps.  li.)  In  repentance  and  especially  before 
God,  all  are  on  a  level;  purple  is  of  no  avail,  but 
only  a  broken  heart.  Magistracy  is  of  God’s  ap¬ 
pointment  ;  hut  those  who  possess  it  are  neverthe¬ 
less  si ii tiers.  —  Ver.  7.  It  is  a  good  work  and  be¬ 
longs  to  the  office  of  the  magistrate  to  foster  true 
piety.  The  state  has  not  tnere.y  the  negative  duty 
of  providing  that  those  who  observe  their  religious 
festivals  [ teiertaqe]  be  not  disturbed,  but  also  a 
positive  duty.  There  is  no  state  conceivable  with¬ 
out  having  duties  to  discharge  to  religion  and  the 
church.  The  kingdom  of  God  cun  subsist  without 
it,  but  not  the  reverse.  To  repentance  belongs 
necessarily  the  purpose  of  amendment. —  Ver.  9. 
The  heathen  do  not  despair  of  God’s  mercy, 
though  they  do  not  yet  know  Christ.  It  is  worse 
than  heathenish  to  doubt  that  God  is  gracious  and 
ready  to  forgive. —  Ver.  10.  The  repentance  of 
God  is  included  in  his  gracious  decree.  It  is  the 
harmonizing  of  [efre  Auseinandersetzung  zwischen, 
lit.,  the  settlement  between]  wrath  and  forgiveness, 
justice  and  love.  Wrath  is  not  the  final  end; 
but  it  has  for  its  end  and  object,  love.  Law  with¬ 
out  the  Gospel  would  be  an  ungodly  thing:  the 
Old  Testament  cannot  subsist  without  the  New. 
Woe  to  him  who  makes  light  of  the  wrath  of 
God :  he  can  never  taste  of  love.  * 

Luthkk:  Ver.  1.  It  is  therefore  written  that 
we  may  bear  in  mind,  that  nothing  is  to  lie  under¬ 
taken  without  God’s  word  and  command.  For 
the  first  command  of  God  having  been  violated  by 
disobedience,  had  not  God  renewed  it,  Jonah 
would  not  have  known,  whether  he  shduld  do  it, 
or  not.  (Comp.  Num  xiv.  1  ff. ;  Deut.  i.  41  f.) 
The  Israelites  at  first  would  not  fight  at  God’s  com¬ 
mand  ;  afterward  they  wished  to  do  so  of  their 
own  accord  and  were  beaten.  (1  Pet.  iv.  11.)  — 
Ver.  2.  Nineveh,  the  city  of  God.  God  cares  also 
for  the  heathen.  (2  Kings  v.  1 ;  Jcr.  xxv.  9.)  — 
Ver.  4.  He  doubtless  did  not  confine  himself  in 
preaching  to  these  words;  his  proclamation  is 
briefly  reported.  —  Ver.  6.  They  ao  some  things, 
which  God  does  not  command.  Therefore  He 
afterward,  ver.  10,  does  not  commend  their  fasting 
and  sackcloth,  but  that  they  turned  from  their 
evil  way,  God  saw  their  earnestness ;  therefore 
He  permitted  the  foolish  things  —  that  the  auirnals 
should  fast,  etc.,  —  to  be  acceptable  to  Him,  which 
He  would  not  have  beheld  with  favor,  had  the 
earnestness  been  wanting.  Free  will,  or  our  own 
power,  does  not  produce  such  earnestness;  but 
faith  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  —  Ver.  9. 
The  king  speaks  as  if  he  doubts.  But  he  doubts 
not ;  for  doubt  does  not  call  upon  God  and  em¬ 
ploy  such  earnestness.  A  truly  penitent  heart 
stands  with  fear  in  the  contest,  and  fights  against 
despair ;  but  as  it  has  not  yet  won,  it  opeaks  as  ii 
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it  were  uncertain.  If  there  were  no  faith,  it  would 
not  hold  out  amidst  such  toil  and  trouble.  There* 
fore,  words  are  rather  a  sign  that  faith  is  there. 

—  Ver.  10.  Here  the  works  are  commended;  what 
shall  we  say  against  it  ?  Here  the  legalists  have 
the  advantage,  yes,  a  fine  advantage!  Look  at 
the  text.  It  says,  God  saw  their  works,  that  is, 
they  pleased  Him.  But  wliat  kind  of  works  were 
they  ?  The  text  shows :  They  turned  from  their 
evil  way.  Such  works  do  and  teach,  then  we  will 
not  refuse  to  thee  the  praise  of  works ;  but  we  will 
help  thee  to  extol  them.  To  turn  from  one's  evil 
way  is  not  a  trifling  work ;  it  includes,  not  fasting 
and  sackcloth,  but  faith  in  God  from  the  heart, 
and  the  loving  of  our  neighbor  as  ourselves ;  that 
is,  it  requires  the  whole  man  to  be  pious  and  just 
in  both  body  and  soul.  For  Goa  requires  the 
whole  man,  and  dislikes  half-converts  and  hypo¬ 
crites. 

.  Starke:  Ver.  1.  God's  puipose  and  command 
must  succeed  and  be  accomplished ;  for  it  cannot 
be  hindered  or  frustrated  by  any  human  designs. 
God  by  means  of  the  ministry  saves  sinners  by 
sinners.  —  Ver.  2.  God  even  during  the  time  of  the 
Old  Covenant,  sought  the  salvation  of  the  heathen. 

—  Ver.  3.  Nineveh,  a  great  city  to  the  Lord, 
should  surely  have  been  devoted  to  God :  God  had 
wrought  for  it  (iv.  10).  UaB^para^  ua0^/xara, 
nocumenta ,  documenta,  poor  in  spirit,  ricn  in  faith 
{armselig  macht  yottselig,  Is.  xxviii.  19).  God  can 
well  tolerate  great  cities,  if  they  only  give  place  to 
Him  and  his  word.  —  Ver.  4.  Since  God  nas  still 
his  own  everywhere,  these  most  likely  were  the 
first  to  have  been  awakened,  and  to  have  served 
as  coadjutors  in  the  preaching  of  repentance. — 
Ver.  5.  Credidit  Ninive  et  Israel  incredtilus  per- 
severat ;  credidit  prreptitium,  et  circumcisio  permanet 
ii\fidelis .  Where  the  Word  of  God  is  preached 
sincerely  and  purely,  there  it  brings  fruit  in  its 
season,  if  not  in  all,  at  least  in  some.  (1  Thess.  ii. 
13.)  Jonah  did  in  his  mission,  as  did  the  Apos¬ 
tles.  Wherever  they  came,  they  did  not  seek  first 
permission  from  the  magistrate;  but  they  rested 
[their  authority]  upon  the  command  of  Christ. 

—  Ver.  7.  It  is  well  for  the  masses  of  a  commu¬ 
nity,  when  pious  magistrates  have  also  pious  ser¬ 
vants  around  them.  It  is  a  strong  proof  of  sin¬ 
cere  repentance  for  sins  committed  to  remove 
every  occasion  to  *lust  out  of  the  way.  — Ver.  8. 
One  must  prove  his  repentance  by  external  acts. 
It  is  a  peculiar  instance  of  Divine  justice  that 
God  suffered  Israel  to  be  destroyed  by  the 
same  people,  who  repented  at  the  voice  of  his 
prophet,  while  on  the  contrary,  the  Israelites  had 
despised  all  the  prophets  from  Samuel  down. 
Goa's  decree  has  always  a  fundamental  reference 
to  conversion  \hat  die  Ordnung  der  BeJcehrung  im- 
mer  zum  Grunae]. 

Pfaff:  God  does  not  change  his  commands. 
He  repeats  his  calling  grace.  He  calls  the  sinner 
twice,  thrice,  yea,  even  to  the  end.  —  Ver.  4 :  A 
preacher  must  speak  the  truth  frankly  [dculscA], 
and  not  6ugar  it  over  and  deprive  it  of  its  power 
by  ornaments  and  flattery.  One  must  plainly  say 
to  sinners  that  they  are  hastening  to  destruction. 

—  Ver.  7.  Here  we  find  established  the  right  of 
the  magistrate  in  spiritual  things  y  especially  in 
regard  to  the  externals  of  Divine  worship  and  its 
right  ordering.  —  Vers.  9,  10.  It  is  certain  that  | 
God  bestows  his  grace  upon  the  penitent. 

Quandt  :  Ver.  1.  With  God  nothing  is  impos¬ 
sible.  Truly,  the  heart  must  suffer  itself  to  be 
broken,  otherwise  even  God  cannot  break  it  by  his 
Almighty  *power.  The  same  word  of  God,  which 


was  rejected  and  despised  by  us  in  former  times,  is 
received  by  us  with  devotion,  when  it  comes  to  as 
the  second  time  and  we  in  the  meantime  have 
become  different  persons.  Many  individuals  and 
families  want  nothing  but  the  cross  to  bring  them 
back.  —  Ver.  3.  Alas  1  Jonah  has  more  followers 
in  the  way  of  flight  than  in  the  way  of  obedience. 
—  Ver.  4.  Three  ways  may  be  pursued  on  receiv¬ 
ing  such  a  terrible  message  —  despair,  frivolous 
mockery,  repentance  and  conversion.  The  Nine- 
vites  cKose  the  third.  —  Ver.  9.  Faith  disappoints 
nobody.  —  Ver.  10.  That  Nineveh  was  converted 
was  a  wonder.  With  us,  it  is  a  wonder,  if  we  are 
not  converted. 

Marck  :  Ver.  1.  God  is  so  good  and  so  indul¬ 
gent  to  the  weaknesses  of  his  servants,  that  even 
after  repeated  proofs  of  *  his  grace,  He  makes 
known  his  will  to  them,  not  once,  but  oftener,  in 
order  that  they  may  have  no  pretext  of  ignorance, 
but  may  know  the  true  object  of  their  redemption, 
namely,  to  obey  the  commands  of  their  Redeemer 
and  to  manifest  his  glory. 

Bukck  :  God  does  not  utterly  reject  him,  who 
has  failed  once ;  but  He  rather  gives  him  a  new 
opportunity  of  correcting  former  faults. 

Rieger  :  To  him,  who  comes  out  of  trouble, 
danger,  and  sickness,  God  commonly  permits  an 
opportunity  soon  to  occur,  when  he  can  pay  his 
vows. 

Schlier  :  In  renewing  the  command,  God  says 
not  a  word  about  the  guilt  of  Jonah ;  for  Jonah  is 
humbled.  In  the  miracle  of  his  deliverance  he 
has  learned  what  obedience  is,  although  be  does 
not  yet  know  what  Divine  compassion  toward  the 
perishing  heathen  is. 

Burck  :  Ver.  4.  Preaching  is  usually  effica¬ 
cious,  from  the  very  first,  among  those  who  do  not 
receive  the  Word  in  vain.  There  is  very  little 
hope  of  those,  who  have  heard  the  Word  of  God 
proclaimed  by  the  same  messenger,  not  merely 
many  days,  but  years,  without  becoming  better, 
even  if  they  should  have  the  opportunity  of  hear¬ 
ing  the  same  preaching  a  thousand  years. 

Marck  :  Ver.  5.  There  is  not  only  a  very  dose 
connection  between  evil,  guilt,  and  punishment,  so 
that  they  are  commonly  mutually  dependent,  but 
also  the  good  is  connected  by  intimate  bonds,  since 
from  one  virtue  of  one  man  other  virtues  of  others 
flow,  and  the  Divine  blessing  follows  virtue.  This 
is  illustrated  by  the  obedience  of  Jonah,  with 
which  the  repentance  of  the  Ninevites  and  the  Di¬ 
vine  compassion  were  closely  connected. 

Rieger  :  The  exercises  of  repentance  are  here 
described  for  the  most  part  bv  the  outward  cir¬ 
cumstances  that  accompanied  them,  —  quite  differ¬ 
ent  from  what  is  practiced  at  the  present  day, 
when  one  would  perform  the  several  acts  of  re¬ 
pentance,  devotion,  and  prayer,  in  such  a  quiet 
way  as  to  be  scarcely  perceived  by  those  who  are 
nearest  about  him.  But  where  there  is  genuine 
earnestness  within,  there  the  outwani  manifesta¬ 
tion  is  not  so  readily  suppressed. 

Burck  :  Ver.  6.  There  is  a  difference  between 
a  court,  which  is  a  stranger  to  the  true  religion, 
and  one  that  is  attached  to  it  in  only  a  hypocrit¬ 
ical  way.  The  former  is  more  easily  moved ;  the 
latter,  in  consequence  of  God's  decree,  is  more 
hardened. 

Bochakt:  Ver.  7.  This  edict,  issued  to  the 
Ninevites,  in  order  to  appease  the  anger  of  God ; 
the  edict  of  Darius  (Dan.  vi.  26  ff.) ;  that  of  Neb¬ 
uchadnezzar  (Dan.  lii.  20),  and  others,  were  just 
so  many  preparations  for  the  conversion  of  the 
heathen,  which  followed  the  advent  of  Christ.  In 
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this  way  God’s  goodness  and  glory  became  gradu¬ 
ally,  and  in  a  certain  measure,  known  to  the  na¬ 
tions,  which  were  strangers  to  Israel  (Exodus  v. 
2)- 

Schmibdbr  :  Ver.  8.  The  understanding  may 
call  the  penitential  acts  on  the  part  of  the  beasts 
foolish;  but  the  heart  will  seize  upon  them,  be¬ 
cause  they  show  deep  contrition  of  heart ;  and 
this  is  certainly  the  main  point  here. 

Hieronymus:  Ver.  10.  God  soon  changed  his 
purpose,  because  He  saw  that  their  works  were 
changed.  He  did  not  hear  words,  such  as  Israel 
was  wont  to  say :  “  All  that  God  has  said  will  we 
do”  (Ex.  xix.  8;  xxiv.  3);  but  He  saw  works. 
He  will  rather  that  the  ungodly  turn  from  their 
evil  way,  than  that  they  should  die.  (Ez.  xriii.  23, 
32). 

Talmud  :  Dear  brethren,  sackcloth  and  fasting 
arail  nothing;  but  repentance  and  good  works. 
For  it  is  not  said  of  the  Ninevites,  etc. 

Burck  :  How  far  are  God’s  thoughts  removed 
from  the  thoughts  of  man,  even  from  the  thoughts 
of  men,  who  seem  unto  others  to  be  sound  in  the 
frith.  ' 

Rieorr  :  The  Lord  Jesus  bears  testimony  to 
this  repentance  of  the  people  of  Nineveh  (Matth. 
xfi.  14),  that,  in  its  godd  consequences,  it  will  ex¬ 
tend  to  the  day  of  judgment ;  and  hence,  in  spar¬ 
ing  them,  God  must  have  been  sincerely  and  kindly 
in  earnest  But  because  Nineveh  fell  back  into 
its  former  sins,  it  was  overthrown  by  the  wrath  of 
Jehovah  scarcely  a  century  after  this  salutary  con¬ 
version  :  so  also  it  befell  Jerusalem,  because  it  did 
not  acknowledge  and  receive  Him,  of  whom  Jonah 
was  a  type. 

(Calvin  :  Ver.  3.  He  went ,  then,  according  to 
the  command  of  Jehooah ;  that  is,  nothing  else  did 
be  regard  but  to  render  obedience  to  God,  and  to 


suffer  himself  to  be  wholly  ruled  by  him.  We 
hence  learn  how  well  God  provides  for  us  and  for 
our  salvation,  when  he  corrects  our  perverseness ; 
though  sharp  may  be  our  chastisements,  yet  as 
this  benefit  follows,  we  know  that  nothing  is  bet¬ 
ter  for  us  than  to  be  humbled  under  God’s  hand, r 
as  David  says  in  Ps.  119.  —  Ver.  10.  God  had  re¬ 
spect  to  their  works  —  what  works  ?  not  sackcloth, 
not  ashes,  not  fasting ;  for  Jonah  does  not  now 
mention  these ;  bnt  die  had  respect  to  their  works, 
beeause  they  turned  from  their  evil  way. 

Fajrbairn:  u  Why  should  God  have  sent  his 
prophet  to  admonish  us  of  sin,  and  foretell  his  ap¬ 
proaching  judgment,  a  prophet,  too,  who  has  him¬ 
self  been  the  subject  of  singular  mercy  and  for¬ 
bearance?  If  destruction  alone  had  been  his 
object,  would  he  not  rather  have  allowed  us  to 
sleep  on  in  our  sinfulness  ?  And  why,  in  particu¬ 
lar,  should  these  forty  days  have  lieen  made  to 
run  between  our  doom  and  our  punishment? 
Surely  this  bespeaks  some  thought  of  mercy  in 
God  ;  it  must  have  been  meant  to  leave  the  door 
still  open  to  us  for  forgiveness  and  peace.”  So  un¬ 
doubtedly  they  reasoned,  and,  as  the  event  proved, 
reasoned  justly. 

Pu8ey  :  Ver.  10.  And  he  did  it  not.  God  willed 
rather  that  his  prophecy  should  seem  to  fail,  than 
that  repentance  should  fail  of  its  fruit.  But  it 
did  not  indeed  fail,  for  the  condition  lay  expressed 
in  the  threat. 

Cowles  :  Ver.  10.  Works  meet  for  repentance 
will  infallibly  secure  the  reversal  of  threatened 
and  impending  doom.  God’s  immutability  is  that 
of  principle  —  not  of  plan  and  action.  He  im¬ 
mutably  hates  and  punishes  sin :  hence,  when  a 
sinner  becomes  a  penitent,  God  turns  from  threat¬ 
ened  vengeance  to  free  pardon.  —  C.  E.] 


CHAPTER  IV. 


[ Jonah  repine s  at  God's  Mercy  to  the  Ninevites.  God  employs  a  Palmchrist  as  a 
means  to  reprove  and  instruct  him.  —  C.  E.] 


1  2  But  [And]  it  displeased  Jonah  exceedingly,  and  he  was  very  angry.1  And  he 
prayed  unto  [to]  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  and  said :  I  pray  thee  [Ah  !  now],  O  Lord 
[Jehovah],  was  not  this  my  saying,  when  [while]  I  was  yet  in  my  country  ? 
'Therefore  I  fled  before  [I  anticipated  it  by  fleeing]  unto  Tarshish :  for  I  knew  that 
thou  art  a  gracious  God,  and  merciftil,  slow  to  anger,  and  of  great  kindness,  and 

3  repen  test  thee  of  the  evil.  Therefore  now,  O  Lord  [And  now,  O  Jehovah]  take, 
I  beseech  tliee,  my  life  from  me  ;  fpr  it  is  better  for  me  to  die  than  to  live  [my 

4  death  is  better  than  my  life].  Then  [And]  said  the  Lord  [Jehovah  said],  Doest 

5  thou  well  to  be  angry  ?  2  So  [And]  Jonah  went 1  out  of  the  city,  and  sat  on  the  east 
side  of  the  city,  and  there  made  him  [for  himself]  a  booth,  and  sat  under  it  in  the 

6  shadow  [shade],  till  he  might  [should]  see  what  would  become  of  the  city.  And  the 
Lord  [Jehovah]  God  prepared  a  gourd  [palmchrist]  and  made  it  to  come  up  over 
Jonah,  that  it  might  be  [to  be]  a  shadow  [shade]  over  his  head,  to  deliver  him  from 

7  his  grief  [distress].  So  [And]  Jonah  was  exceeding  glad  of  the  gourd.  But  God 
prepared  [appointed]  a  worm  when  the  morning  rose  [at  the  rising  of  the  dawn] 

8  the  next  day,  and  it  smote  the  gourd  [palmchrist]  [so]  that  it  withered.  And  it 
came  to  pass,  when  the  sun  did  arise  [at  the  rising  of  the  sun],  that  God  prepared 
[appointed]  a  vehement  [sultryj  east  wind ;  and  the  sun  beat  upon  the  head  of  Jonah, 
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that  [and]  he  fainted,  and  wished  in  himself  [asked  his  soul,  ».  asked  for  him¬ 
self]  to  die,  and  said,  It  is  better  for  me  to  die  than  to  live  [my  death  is  better 
9  than  my  life].  And  God  said  to  Jonah,  Doest  thou  well  [is  it  right]  to  be  angry 
for  the  gourd  [palmchrist]?  And  he  said,  I  do  well  [It  is  right]  to  be  angry,  even 

10  unto  death.  Then  [And]  said  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  Thou  hast  had  pity  on  [wast 
grieved  for]  the  gourd  [palmchrist],  for  the  which  [on  which]  thou  hast  not 
labored,  neither  madest  it  [and  which  thou  hast  not  caused  to]  grow ;  which  came4 

11  up  in  a  night  [which  was  the  son  of  a  night],  and  perished  in  a  night :  And 
should  not  I  spare  [have  pity  upon]  Nineveh,  that  great  city,  wherein  [in  which] 
are  more  than  sixscore  thousand  persons,  that  cannot  discern  [distinguish]  be¬ 
tween  their  right  hand  and  their  left  hand ;  and  also  [  omit ,  also]  much  cattle.* 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

[I  Ver.  1.  —  "^0*1  [*oger]  w<u  kindled  to  him ,  i.  e.,  he  was  angry.  Sometimes  this  formula  expresses  the  feeling 

of  grief,  sadness.  In  the  Hit h pa.  the  verb  aiguilles  to  fret  one's  self,  Ps.  xxxrii.  1, 7,  8.  The  LXX.  sometimes  render  it 
bjr  AvWofiat,  ir.  t 

[2  Ver.  4.  — rnn  StO^nn,  Kell  and  Delitzsch  :  **  Is  thine  anger  justly  kindled  ? ”  Henderson  :  "Art  thou 

much  vexed ”?  — t£f*nn  u  used  adverbially.  Compare  Dent.  lx.  21;  xlii.  16;  and  2  Kings  xi.  18.  LXX.:  Hi 
afrMpa  AeAvmjcroi  <rw ;  Vulgate  :  Patasne ,  bene  iraseeris  tu  ? 

[8  Ver.  6. —  The  verbs  in  this  verse  may  be  rendered  in  the  pluperfect:  "Jonah  had  gono  ....  had  sat  .  .  .  had 

made  ....  and  had  sat  under."  Xewcome  and  Kleinert  so  render  them.  See  the  Kxegetical  and  Critical  notes  on  the 
verse. 

[8  Ver.  10.  —  "W  rrn  nVVjag,  literally,  which  was  the  son  of  a  night,  and  perished  the 

•on  of  a  night.  ^ 2,  «  ton,  Is  used  Idiomatically  to  express  what  is  produced,  or  exists,  during  the  time  predicated  of  It. 

[8  Ver.  li.  —  In  Nineveh,  and  also  in  Babylon,  there  were  probably  large  spaces  where  cattle  fed.  —  C.  E.) 


KXEGETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Jonah's  Discontent  and  Correction.  This  chapter 
does  not  form,  as  Ch.  B.  Michaelis  thinks,  two  dia¬ 
logues  between  God  and  Jonah ;  but  as  is  evident 
from  the  retrospective  reference  of  ver.  8  to  ver.  8, 
and  as  the  translation  shows,  ver.  5  f.  gives  the 
scenery  for  the  preceding  verses,  and  these  verses 
presuppose  that  Jonah  must  have  already  gone 
out  of  Nineveh,  sat  a  long  time  in  his  observatory, 
and  waited  in  vain  for  the  destruction  of  the  city. 
For  he  does  not  complain  because  the  Ninevites 
repented,  but  because  God  had  already  shown 
Himself  merciful  toward  them.  (Comp,  below  at 
ver.  3 ;  and  the  solution  of  the  difficulty  from  the 
idiom  and  literary  character  of  the  book,  Intro¬ 
duction,  p.  8. 

Ver.  1.  He  was,  therefore,  already  sitting  in  the 
glowing  heat  of  the  sun,  when  the  discontent,  ver. 

1,  came  over  him.  The  verb  3?^  is  used  here  of 
the  feeling,  in  a  metaphorical  sense,  It  seemed  evil 
to  him ,  which  is  usually  accompanied  in  other 
places  by  the  additional  clause,  in  his  eyes.  [Same 

as  here,  Nch.  ii.  10;  xiii.  8;  only  with  b  instead 

of  He  was  not  angry  because  he  had  pon¬ 

dered  in  his  mind  the  dangers,  which  were  destined 
to  come  upon  his  country  and  people,  in  the  fu¬ 
ture,  through  the  Assyrians,  who  had  just  been 
delivered  (Abarbanel) ;  nor  because  he  had  seen  the 
final  doom  of  the  Jews  and  heathen  prefigured  by 
the  acceptance  of  the  repentance  of  Nineveh  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  impenitence  of  Israel  (Iiieron.j; 
(this  God  would  have  corrected  in  another  way) ; 
but  his  displeasure,  as  Calvin  justly  admitted,  arose 
front  a  common  littleness  of  mind  incident  to  hu¬ 
manity,  which,  for  the  moment,  thought  only  of  his 
mortified  honor  as  a  prophet ;  and  because  the  lie 
had  apparently  been  given  to  his  prediction,  he  en¬ 
tirely  forgot  that  the  life  and  death  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  were  involved  in  its  fulfillment.  There 
is  no  intimation  in  the  text  that  he  envied  the 


heathen  the  divine  mercy  and  wished  the  destrnc 
tion  of  Nineveh,  either  from  ardent  lore  to  his 
people  (Hengstenberg),  or  from  a  wrong  notion 
of  God  (Keil  following  Luther),  though  such  a 
feeling  might  have  influenced  him  as  a  secondary 
motive.  Rather  his  notion  of  God  was  in  nowise 
perverted,  for  he  must  have  known  from  the  law 
[Torah]  (Ex.  xxxiv.  6),  and  he  did  know  (ver.  2), 
that  God  is  merciful  and  gracious ,  long-suffering 
and  rich  in  mercy ;  and  the  whole  of  the  second 
verse  is  spoken  out  of  ill  humor  that  be  had  boon 
sent,  not  with  the  object  of  delivering  a  prophecy 
that  was  to  be  fulfilled,  but  of  delivering  one  that 
was  revoked,  which  was  intended  as  a  means  of  re¬ 
pentance. 

As  above  i.  12,  so  also  here,  ver.  2.  Jonah’s 
wrong  disposition  of  heart  does  not  prevent  his 
mouth  from  speaking  the  whole  truth  of  God. 
Office  and  word,  apart  from  the  person,  his  weak¬ 
nesses,  and  sins,  are,  according  to  the  Scripture 
conception,  intimately  connected  with  one  another. 
(Compare  the  striking  example,  John  xi.  50  f.). 
Jonah,  it  is  said,  prayed  to  Jehovah.  “  Neaassc 
est  in  hoc  Jonce  precatione  aiiquid  agnoscerf  p  trial  it 
et  simul  multa  vitia.f *  (Calvin.)  It  is  true  that  when 
he  fled  to  Tarshish  he  did  not  say  that  be  wonld 
not  prophesy  because  of  the  mercy  of  God  (comp, 
at  i.  8) ;  but  it  is  quite  human  to  palliate  an  orig¬ 
inally  unreasonably  undertaken  step  by  motives 
drawn  from  wisdom  subsequently  acquired,  or 
from  fortunate  accident.  Therefore  I  antici¬ 
pated  —  wpo4f$a<rat  LXX. the  errand,  whose 
fruitlcssness  1  foresaw,  and  fled  to  Tarahish. 
These,  of  course,  were  not  his  words,  when  be  fled 
to  Tarshish,  that  he  was  unwilling  to  prophesy, 
because  of  the  mercy  of  God  (corap.  i.  3) ;  but  it 
is  human  nature  to  color  an  undertaking,  for 
which  originally  no  reasons  can  in  truth  be  as¬ 
signed,  with  the  reasons  derived  from  a  more  re¬ 
cently  acquired  wisdom,  or  from  the  event.  The 

infinitive  with  is  gerundial.  The  phrase  44  in 
my  countiy,”  is  an  important  element  for  the  sym- 
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bolical  interpretation  of  the  book.  ( See  above,  p. 
5;  comp.  Jer.  lii.  27). 

As  in  chap.  3  the  fifth  verse  gave  a  brief  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  longer  statement  which  follows;  so 
here  vers.  3,  4,  are  in  part  the  literal  quintessence 
of  the  following  detailed  account.  Vers.  5-7,  as 
a  commentator  to  be  added  by  way  of  supplement 
to  ver.  1  ff.  give  the  moving  cause  (Jonan,  to  wit, 
had,  etc.) ;  and  the  more  exact  psychological  un¬ 
derstanding  of  ver.  3  results  from  ver.  8. 

The  non-consideration  of  the  forty  days  belongs 
to  the  symbolical  character  of  the  narrative,  which 
cares  more  for  the  essential  circumstances  than  for 
the  chronology ;  and,  in  any  case,  it  furnishes  no 
reason  to  assume  with  Keil,  that  ver.  1  ff.  should 
be  placed  within  the  forty  days  and  during  Jonah’s 
sojourn  in  the  city,  and  that  ver.  5  ff.  should  be 
placed  after.  Jonah  was  certain  that  the  punish¬ 
ment  was  revoked,  consequently  the  expiration  of 
the  time  is  presupposed  in  ver.  1  as  in  ver.  5 ;  and 
it  is  neither  probable  that  Jonah  should  wait  in 
the  city  for  the  threatened  destruction,  nor  that, 
after  the  completion  of  the  time,  within  which  the 
Spirit  had  instructed  him  to  announce  it,  be 
should  then  go  out  of  the  city  and  wait  for  it.  If 
Calvin  remarks  in  favor  of  the  latter  supposition ; 
“  Etsi  en  'un  praterierant  qnadraginta  dies ,  Jonas 
Li  men  quasi  constrict  us  stetit,  quia  nondum  potcrat 
statuet'e,  quod  jvrius  ex  mandato  Dei  protulerat  carer e 
suo  effertu then,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  ob¬ 
served  that  he  was  only  too  ready  to  maintain  the 

latter,  according  to  ver.  2,  and  that  the  ^  ver. 
5,  “  till  he  might  see,”  indicates  a  state,  not  of  con¬ 
sternation,  but  of  easy  expectation.  We  accord¬ 
ingly  abide  by  the  rendering  of  ver.  4  in  the  plu¬ 
perfect  tense,  the  grammatical  probability  of  which 
even  Keil  cannot  deny,  and  the  necessity  of  which 
is  also  acknowledged  by  Starke,  Ch.  B.  Mich.. 
Hitzig,  and  others ;  only  that  we  should  not  restrict 
the  same  to  ver.  4  exclusively,  but  extend  it  to  the 
verses  immediately  following  till  ver.  8. 

[Ver.  5.  “  This  verse  regarded  by  many  com¬ 
mentators  as  a  supplementary  remark,  with 

the  verbs  which  follow,  being  rendered  in  the  plu¬ 
perfect:  ‘Jonah  had  gone  out  of  the  city,’  etc. 
We  grant  that  this  is  grammatically  admissible, 
but  it  cannot  be  shown  to  be  necessary,  and  is  in¬ 
deed  highly  improbable.  If,  for  instance,  Jonah 
went  out  of  Nineveh  before  the  expiration  of  the 
forty  days,  to  wait  for  the  fulfillment  of  his  proph¬ 
ecy,  in  a  hut  to  the  east  of  the  city,  he  could  not 
have  been  angry  at  its  non-fulfillment  before  the 
rime  arrived,  nor  could  God  have  reproved  him  for 
his  anger  before  that  time.  The  divine  correction 
of  the  dissatisfied  prophet,  which  is  related  in  vers. 
6-11,  cannot  have  taken  place  till  the  forty  days 
had  expired.  But  this  correction  is  so  closely 
connected  with  Jonah’s  departure  from  the  city 
and  settlement  to  the  east  of  it,  to  wait  for  the 
final  decision  as  to  its  fate  (ver.  5),  that  we  cannot 
possibly  separate  it,  so  as  to  take  the  verbs  in  ver. 
5  as  pluperfects,  or  those  in  vers.  6-11  as  historical 
imperfect*.  There  is  no  valid  ground  for  so  forced 

un  assumption  as  this.  As  the  expression  3HJ3 


bM  in  ch.  iv.  1,  which  is  appended  to 

in  ch.  iii.  10,  shows  that  Jonah  did  not  be¬ 
come  irritated  and  angry  till  after  God  had  failed 
to  carry  out  his  threat  concerning  Nineveh,  and 
that  it  was  then  he  poured  out  his  discontent  in  a 
reproachful  prayer  to  Ggd  (ver.  2),  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  whatever  to  force  us  to  the  assumption  that 
Jonah  had  left  Ningveh  before  the  fortioth  day. 
Jonah  had  no  reason  to  be  afraid  of  perishing 
j  with  the  city.  If  he  had  faith,  which  wc  cannot 
deny,  he  could  rely  upon  it  that  God  would  not 
order  him,  his  own  servant,  to  perish  with  the  un¬ 
godly,  but  when  the  proper  time  was  arrived, 
would  direct  him  to  leave  the  city.  But  when 
forty  days  elapsed,  and  nothing  occurred  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  immediate  or  speedy  fall  of  the  city,  and 
he  was  reproved  by  God  for  his  anger  on  that  ac¬ 
count  in  these  wonls,  ‘Art  thou  rightly  or  justly 
|  angry  ?  *  the  answer  from  God  determined  him  to 
leave  the  city  and  wait  outside,  in  front  of  it,  to 
see  what  fate  would  befall  it.  For  since  this  an¬ 
swer  still  left  it  open,  as  a  possible  thing,  that  the 
judgment  might  burst  upon  the  city,  Jonah  in¬ 
terpreted  it  in  harmony  with  his  own  inclination, 
as  signifying  that  the  judgment  was  only  post¬ 
poned,  not  removed,  and  therefore  resolved  to  wait 
m  a  hut  outside  the  city,  and  watch  for  the  issue 
of  the  whole  affair.”  (Keil  and  Dclitzsch.) 

Dr.  Pusey  is  inclined  to  Kcil’s  opinion.  Hen¬ 
derson,  to  that  of  our  author.  Ncwcome  renders 

the  verbs,  etc.,  ver.  5,  had  gone,  had  sat,  etc. 

—  C.E] 

.  But  Jonah  had  gone  out  of  the  city  and  had 
sat  down  east  of  the  city  —  on  one  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  eastward,  which  border  on  the  valley  of  the 
Tigris,  from  which  the  city  spreads  out  over  the 
valley  to  the  river.  [Hero  he  made  a  hut.  or  a 
booth,  and  sat  in  its  shade,  “till  he  might  see 
what  would  become  of  the  city.”  —  C.  E.] 

Ver.  6.  As  the  fish,  so  also  the  ricinus  plant 
obeyed  the  command  of  God :  He  appointed  it. 
(IJ8.  civ.  30).  The  kilcaqon 1  is,  according  to 
Hieronymus,  the  kiki  of  the  Egyptians  ( Herod., 
ii.  94),  the  kik  of  the  Rabbins,  the  el  keroa  of  the 
Arabs,  the  tepirvy  of  the  Greeks.  Besides  Hier¬ 
onymus,  Pliny,  h.  iv.  15,  7,  mentions  the  Ricinus 
plant,  which  grows  wild  in  Arabia,  Egypt,  and 
Syria,  and  shoots  up  rapidly  to  the  height  of  a 
tree.  It  has  at  first  a  herbaceous,  then  a  woody 
stem,  hollow  within,  full  of  knots  and  joints; 
large  petiolate,  peltate  leaves,  which,  according  to 
Niebunr,  when  broken  off,  or  injured,  with.r  in  a 
few  minutes,  and  which  are  moreover  liable  to 
perish  quickly,  from  the  fact  that,  in  a  gentle  rain, 

black  caterpillars,  or  worms  (HU/Vl,  ver.  7),  of 
a  middling  size,  are  produced  on  them,  which 
strip  the  plant  of  all  its  foliage  in  a  single  night. 
(Niebuhr,  Description  of  Arabia ,  p.  148.  Rumpf, 
Herb .  Amboin ,  iv.  95.)  Such  a  plant  God  caused 
to  shoot  up,  about  the  time  when  Jonah  was 
thoroughly  convinced  of  the  fmitlcssness  of  his 
waiting,  and  when  he  had  already  given  vent  to 

his  ill  humor  (ny^),  in  order  to  recover  him  from 


1  [*»  Augustine,  following  the  LXX.  and  Syr.  versions,  was 
hi  fsvor  of  the  rendering  gowrrf,  which  was  adopted  by 
Lather,  the  A.  V-,  etc.  In  Jerome's  description  of  the  plant 
called  in  Syr.  knro,  and  Punic  el-keroa ,  Celsius  recognises 
the  Ricinus.  Palma  Christ!,  or  castor-oil  plant  (Uierobot.,  ii. 
278  IT. ;  Bnchnrt.  Hieroz .,  ii.  293,  623).  The  Ricinus  was 
men  by  Nfobaiir  ( Drscript .  of  Arab.,  p.  148)  at  Boon,  where 


it  was  distinguished  by  the  name  d-krroa ;  by  Rauwnif 
( 7Var.,  p.  52),  it  was  notioed  in  great* abundance  near  Tripoli, 
where  the  Arabs  called  it  et-kerua  ;  while  both  Hasseiquist 
and  Robinson  observed  very  large  specimens  of  it  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Jericho  (w  Ricinus  in  altitulintm  nrboris 
insignis,”  Hasselq  t  p  565 ;  see  also  Robins.,  i.  553).  Smith's 
Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  s.  v.  u  Gourd.” — 0.  K] 
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JONAH. 


his  discontent.1  (b  instead  of  the  acc.  Ew.,  sec. 
292  e.). 

This  succeeds.  To  his  great  petulance,  ver.  1, 
soon  succeeds  great  joy. 

Ver.  7.  A  worm  (tne  sing,  used  collectively,  as 
in  Dent,  xxviii.  391,  comes  at  the  command  of 
God,  during  the  night  —  at  the  rising  of  the  sun, 
next  morning.  (Corap.  Gen.  xix.  15,23.)  And 
it  smote,  destroyed  (Am.  iv.  9)  the  plant,  so  that 
it  withered.  And  as  if  this  were  not  enough, 
God,  to  attain  his  disciplinary  purpose  with  Jonah, 
appointed,  in  the  third  place,  ver.  8,  the  silent ,  that 
is,  the  deadly  sultry  east  wind,  whose  scorching 
heat  is  proverbial  throughout  the  Old  Testament 
(Ez.  xvii.  10).  The  glowing  heat  of  the  sun  beat 
upon  Jonah,  so  that  he  fainted  (Amos  viii.  13), 
was  out  of  his  mind.  Then  were  suggested  those 
petulant  words,  that  we  have  already  neard,  ver.  .3  : 
he  wished  in  himself  to  die,  literally,  he  asked 
as  to  his  soul  to  die  (acc.  c.  inf.  1  Kings  xix.  4  ; 
Is.  liii  10 ;  Ew.,  sec.  336  b),  and  said,  it  is  better 
for  me  to  die  than  to  live.  Ch.  B.  Mich. :  “  Pros- 
stat  me  mori,  guam  sic  vivcre.” 

Ver.  9.  And  God  said  to  Jonah :  Dost  thou 
right  to  be  angry  for  the  gourd  P  namely,  on 

account  of  its  destruction.  Dl^nn  is  not  used 
adverbially  (Keil),  but  as  an  auxiliary  construed 
with  the  impersonal  3  sing.  Hin  (comp.  Deut. 
v.  25).  The  short  question  :  Dost  thou  well  to  be 
angry  ?  comprised  within  itself,  by  aposiopesis  at 
ver.  3  above,  the  whole  dialogue,  vers.  9-1 1  ;  here 
it  is  analyzed  into  its  elements. 

Jonah  answers  :  I  do  right  to  be  angry,  evei\ 
unto  death,  that  is,  to  the  bottom  of  my  soul, 
even  to  weariness  of  life.  (Comp.  Matt.  xxvi. 
38.)  God  now  convicted  him  from  his  own  words 
(comp.  Matt.  xit.  37  ;  Luke  xix.  22),  how  wrong 
was  nis  whole  anger,  in  which  this  momentary 
vexation  only  forms  an  element  with  a  fresh  stim¬ 
ulus,  but  which  had  its  origin  in  the  sparing  of 
Nineveh,  by  a  conclusion  a  minori  ad  majus. 

Ver  10.  Thou  art  grieved  Ibr  the  gourd, 
for  which  thou  hast  not  labored  ....  and 
perished.  Bin-lailah,  a  son  of  the  night,  of  a 
night's  duration.  (Comp.  Ex.  xii.  5,  and  the 
Syriac  translation  of  Deut.  xxiv.  15.)  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  from  ver.  10,  why  a  rapidly  growing  plant 
should  shoot  up  over  Jonah.  If  it  had  been  of 
slow  growth,  he  would  have  watered  and  nursed 
it ;  consequently  the  reproof  would  not  have  been 

so  forcible.  C]?  instead  of  15  on  account  of  the 
following  liquids,  Num.  xiv.  38. | 

Ver.  11.  And  should  not  I  .  .  .  .  who  can¬ 
not  distinguish  between  the  right  hand  and 

the  left  (VT*  sensu  prregnanti,  as  in  2  Sam.  xix. 
36  |35  A.  V.]),  who  cannot  consequently  be  very 
guilty ;  and  betides  much  cattle,  which  are  not 
guilty  at  all,  and  which  are  of  much  greater  worth 
than  a  ricinus  plant?  By  the  120,000  mentioned 
in  the  relative  clause,  must  be  understood  young 
children  (comp.  Is.  vii.  15).  The  limit  of  this 
period  of  life,  in  the  East  j[e.  g.,  among  the  Per¬ 
sians),  is  usually  the  seventh  year.  If  we  assume 

1  That  has  reference  to  the  111  humor  of  the 

▼  T 

prophet  ver.  1,  is,  considering  the  simple  tenor  of  the  nar¬ 
rative,  which  does  not  hinder  that  tot.  6  If-  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  ss  preceding  ver.  1,  most  probable.  We  cannot 
well  think  of  the  physical  illness  produced  by  the  glowing 
hea:  of  the  son:  the  suffix  points  too  definitely  to  an  al¬ 
ready  known  evil.  It  would  rather  be  possible  to  view  the 


the  ratio,  fixed  by  statistics,  of  those  under  seven 
years  of  age  to  the  whole  number  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  as  1 :  5,  we  have  for  all  Nineveh  the  not  im¬ 
probable  number  of  600,000  inhabitants.  This 
would  give,  as  in  the  province  of  Naples,  40,000 
persons  to  the  square  [German]  mile  (comp,  at  i. 
2).  The  Englisn  Admiral  Jones,  from  a  survey 
of  the  extent  of  the.  ruins,  without  any  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  statement  in  this  verse,  has  estimated 
the  population  of  the  city,  at  about  the  same  num¬ 
ber.  (Comp.  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  vol. 
xv.  p.  29.  M.  v  Niebuhr,  Assyria  and  Babulcm,  p. 
278  f.)  y  F 

DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL^ 

8ee  Introduction,  p.  6. 

H0MILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Jonah ,  a  type  of  the  misery  and  vanity  of  the  hu¬ 
man  heart.  (Homily). 

1.  The  impatience  of  the  human  heart  compared 
with  the  long-suffering  of  God.  When  Goa  for¬ 
gives,  it  is  angry.  When  God  is  patient,  it  is  im- 
patien  t,  ver.  1 .  And  yet  Jonah,  too,  was  saved  only 
by  grace. 

2.  The  idea  of  its  own  honor  compared  with  the 
great  heart  of  God,  who  readily  foregoes  his  own 
honor,  when  the  salvation  of  men  is  concerned  (iii. 
10).  But  Jonah  would  have  preferred  that  all  men 
should  perish,  that  his  office  and  vocation  should 
be  relinquished,  to  the  mortification  of  the  idea  of 
his  own  honor,  ver.  2,  a. 

3.  Its  bitterness  compared  with  the  kindness  of 
God.  God  speaks  comfort;  but  the  human  heart 
extracts  from  his  consolatory  words  a  sting, ver.  2,  b. 

4.  And  so  inconsiderate  is  the  human  heart  of 
the -most  precious  gifts,  even  of  life  itself,  that  on 
account  of  the  empty  shadow  of  honor,  it  even 
thinks  that  it  should  despise  its  own  life,  ver.  3 
But  how  seriously  does  God  speak  of  death. 

5.  In  short,  how  little  can  the  heart,  notwithstand 
ing  all  instruction,  dive  into  the  deep  thoughts  of 
God  1  And  yet,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  always  ready 
to  maintain  that  it  is  right  against  God,  vers.  1-3. 

6.  In  such  miserable  selfishness,  it  is  destitute  of 
all  love,  and  lurks  for  the  ruin  of  others ;  it  w  ishes 
that  others  should  be  judged  and  judges  them  it¬ 
self  ;  but  it  does  not  like  to  judge  itself. 

7.  It  always  has  only  real  pleasure  in  that  which 
happens  to  its  advantage ;  and  should  it  be  some¬ 
thing  of  the  most  trifling  importance,  it  is  more 
highly  prized  by  it  than  all  the  great  mercy  vouch¬ 
safed  to  others,  vers.  6,  7. 

8.  Therefore,  is  life  full  of  misery.  For  these 
short  pleasures,  on  account  of  which  we  neglect  the 
eternal  good,  soon  come  to  an  end.  And  we  do  not 
afterward  think  that  they  were  favors  for  which  we 
ought  to  be  thankful,  however  transient  they  may 
have  been  ;  but  imagine  that  they  were  onr  own, 
that  we  had  a  right  to  them  and  therefore  a  right 
to  complain,  ver.  8.  And  what  bitter  complaints ! 
2  Cor.  iv.  1 7. 

9.  And  if  God's  ways  are  ever  so  clear  before 
our  eves,  yet  our  eyes  are  closed  that  we  cannot 

matter.  In  inch  a  way  that  the  whole  perverted  ooedktoe 
of  the  prophet's  soul  Is  meant  by  rTCFT,  which  God  in¬ 
tended  to  core  by  means  of  the  ridnns,  or  rather  by  the 
lesson  connected  with  Its  withering.  By  this  the  difficulty 
mentioned  before  would  also  be  solved. 

t  [Rrichsgedanksm.  Bee  note,  p.  20.— C.  B.) 
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perceive  them,  and  we  will  continually  grope  in 
darkness,  unless  God  open  our  eyes  by  his  spirit, 
vers.  9-11. 

Ver.  1.  Here  we  see  how  it  would  be,  if  God 
would  allow  each  one  his  own  wilL  It  is  well  tlrnt 
He  alone  sits  at  the  helm.  God's  messengers  are  in 
great  danger  of  forgetting  that  they  are  messengers 
and  that  they  act  merely  under  authority.  The  sin¬ 
ful  heart  is  ever  ready  to  act  the  Lord,  and  it  won¬ 
ders  when  it  is  forsaken  by  God.  —  Ver.  2.  There 
are  even  wicked  prayers.  It  is  not  a  mark  of  piety, 
therefore,  to  disburden  one's  heart  before  God,  but 
to  pray  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  according  to  the  pat¬ 
tern  of  Luke  xxii.  42.  Man  is  always  eloquent  in 
exculpating  himself.  If  the  heart  is  in  a  wrong 
state,  it  distorts  God's  Word,  and  applies  it  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  own  pleasure.  —  Ver.  3.  Suppose 
the  Lord  had  taken  Jonah  at  his  word  ?  How  in¬ 
considerately  does  a  man  speak,  who  does  not 
bridle  his  tongue.  The  sorrow  of  the  world  works 
death.  —  Ver.  5.  Some  say  that  God,  out  of  re¬ 
spect  to  his  justice,  has  delight  in  viewing  the 
punishment  of  the  lost ;  that  Abraham  also,  when 
Lazarus  lay  in  his  bosom,  reveled  in  God's  pleas¬ 
ure  in  the  torment  of  the  rich  man.  These  look 
upon  God  and  Abraham  in  the  same  light  that 
they  do  upon  the  prophet  Jonah.  (Luke  ix.  55.) 
His  heart  even  breaks  for  the  souls  of  the  con¬ 
demned,  and  if  they  would  be  saved,  He  would 
save  them.  (Matt.  xii.  31.)  —  Ver.  6.  The  crea¬ 
ture  was  made  for  men  ;  and  the  death  of  the  crea¬ 
tor e  is,  in  every  way,  instructive  to  men  To  a 
heart  devoid  of  peace,  the  good  gifts  of  God  are 
only  a  source  of  vexation.  —  Ver.  7.  “  When  the 
morning  rose"!  Often,  at  the  moment  when 
every  thing  seems  to  smile,  misfortune  is  on  the 
way.  Witn  the  rising  star  of  fortune  comes  aUo 
always  a  misfortune,  even  though  wo  do  not  see  it 
at  the  moment.  Hence  the  injunction  to  be  always 
prepared,  always  humble. —  Ver.  11.  At  first 
sight,  it  appears  as  if  common  guilt  and  sin  were 
denied  in  this  verse,  since  God  speaks  of  the  chil¬ 
dren,  as  if  they,  like  the  cattle,  did  not  deserve 
punishment.  But  He  says  only  that  the  severe 
punishment,  which  Jonah  expected,  was  not  de¬ 
served  by  these  relatively  to  many  others,  whose 
death  Jonah  himself  would  not  desire.  The  fact 
that  the  Ninevites  were  spared  on  account  of  their 
repentance,  would  have  been  sufficient  to  reprove 
him  for  this  (Ez.  xviii.  23);  but  God  would  bring 
before  the  eyes  of  Jonah  his  uncharitAblencss  in 
that  he  did  not  consider  the  relatively  innocent 
and  harmless  creatures  in  his  blind  zeal  to  see  vile 
sinners  perish.  The  Scriptures  have  regard  for 
beasts  also.  (Deut.  xxii.  6 ;  Rom.  viii.  18  If.)  These 
have  no  part  in  the  sin  of  man,  but  in  his  punish 
luent.  As  they  appear  here  by  their  participation 
in  the  repentance  of  the  Ninevites,  so  at  other 
times,  in  the  Old  Testament,  they  appear  by  their 
blood  for  the  curse  of  sin.  Yet  this  is  only  a 
shadow  of  things  to  come. 

Luther  :  How  can  such  a  state  of  grace  and 
snch  untoward  conduct  in  Jonah  be  consistent 
with  one  another  ?  We  cannot  deny  that  he  was 
unreasonably  angsy,  and  did  wrong,  for  God  pun¬ 
ished  him  for  it.  We  must  also  acknowledge  that 
he  had  faith  and  was  acceptable  to  God,  because 
God  spoke  so  kindly  with  him  and  gave  him  a  sign. 
We  should  observe  from  these  facts  (1)  how  won¬ 
derfully  God  deals  with  his  saints,  so  that  no  one 
may  inconsiderately  judge  or  condemn  any  one  on 
account  of  works  alone.  (2.)  We  should  learn,  how 
God  permits  his  dear  children  to  act  very  foolishly 
and  commit  grave  faults,  as  Christ  did  with  the 


Apostles,  in  the  Gospel,  for  the  consolation  of  all  be¬ 
lievers  who  sometimes  sin  and  foil.  (3.)  We  should 
see  how  kindly,  fatherly,  and  amiably  God  deals  with 
and  treats  those,  who  confide  in  Him  in  trouble. 
It  is  a  daily  sinning  on  the  part  of  his  children, 
which  the  Father  graciously  suffers.  With  the 
ungodly  He  does  not  deal  thus:  they  cannot 
reconcile  themselves  to  his  dealings,  but  are  alto¬ 
gether  insolent  and  intractable. 

Starkk  :  Ver.  1 .  l^ven  well-meaning  minds  can 
fall  into  an  indiscreet  zeal  for  God  and  criticise  his 
wise  government  according  to  their  weak  and  sor¬ 
did  ideas,  although  they  do  not  break  out  into 
open  murmurs  against  Him.  —  Ver.  2.  To  excuse 
sin,  which  deserves  punishment,  is  presuraptuous- 
ness. —  Ver  8.  There  is  a  great  difference  between 
a  well-regulated  desire  for  a  happy  departure  from 
this  world  and  one  that  is  inordinate  and  self- 
willed,  which  arises  from  impatience,  ahd,  alas, 
often  enters  into  well-disposed  minds.— Ver.  4. 
As  often  as  thou  art  provoked  to  be  angry,  ask 
thyself  at  once,  am  I  justly  angry  ?  Teachers 
should  be  moderate  in  their  zeal  and  seek  to  re¬ 
store  the  erring  by  friendly  words:  the  example 
of  God  admonishes  them  to  this.  —  Ver.  6.  God 
has  always  been  accustomed  to  guide  men  by  ex- 
i  tenial  things  and  visible  signs  to  the  consideration 
|  of  heavenly  things.  Hieronymus  hits  upon  the 
thought  that  the  Jewish  people,  who  have  sat 
under  the  shadow  of  ordinances  and  ceremonies 
are  hereby  represented.  —  Ver.  7.  Even  the  veiy 
least  animals  must  serve  the  powerful  government 
of  God.  —  Ver.  S'.  We  must  not  be  too  much  de¬ 
lighted  by  our  success  nor  too  much  distressed  by 
our  misfortune.  —  Ver.  9.  One  must  really  be 
astonished  at  God’s  lyve  to  men,  manifested  in  his 
patience  with  his  servants.  Jonah  is  nothing  else  but 
a  little,  naughty,  spoiled  child. —  Ver.  10.  God  has 
pity  upon  little  children.  He  loves  them  tenderly, 
numbers  them  exactly,  and  oftentimes  spares  old 
people  on  their  account,  whom  He  would  otherwise 
destroy  on  account  of  their  sins.  Did  God  love 
the  little  children  in  Nineveh  so  well,  and  was 
He  pleased  to  spare  the  city  on  their  account,  then 
how  can  lie  reject  those,  who  are  born  in  Christen¬ 
dom,  but  die  without  baptism  ? 

Pfaff  :  Ver.  1.  Men  are  much  more  wrathful 
and  vindictive  than  God ;  for  God  soon  repents  of 
the  punishment,  provided  men  comply  with  the 
condition  of  repentance. — Ver.  4.  Even  prophets 
commit  faults.  Guard  thyself  against  impatience, 
and  learn  composedness  and  self-denial.  Nothing 
adorns  the  conduct  more,  than  entire  self-abnega- 
lion  and  submission  to  the  will  of  the  Lord,  com¬ 
bined  with  efforts  to  acconmlish  it.  What  a 
dreadful  thing  ambition  is !  To  wish  rather  to  die 
than  to  be  humbled !  It  must  not  be  so,  but  thou 
must  willingly  bow  and  humble  thyself,  if  God's 
honor  is  thereby  advanced. — Ver.  8.  Let  no  one 
wish  for  death  from  a  desire  to  escape  the  cross. 

Quandt  :  Ver.  1.  There  is  joy  among  the  an¬ 
gels  of  God  over  one  sinner  that  repents ;  among 
us  there  is  joy  at  the  success  of  the  mission ;  with 
Jonah  there  is  indignation.  This  did  not  arise 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  repentance  of  Nin¬ 
eveh  was  not  sincere  and  honest ;  but  Jonah's  own 
repentance  was  not  sincere.  He  had  retained  the 
principal  part  of  his  old  man  at  his  conversion.  — 
Ver.  3.  Even  other  holy  men  have  had  such  dark 
hours.  (Num.  xi.  15;  Job  vii.  15  f. ;  1  Kings 
xix.)  Notwithstanding  Jonah's  preaching  bad  the 
proper  effect.  The  faith  of  the  preacher  does  not 
work  faith  in  the  hearers,  but  the  preaching  of 
faith.  —  Ver.  5.  The  word  of  God,  ver.  4,  was  de 
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signed  to  convince  the  prophet  of  how  little  reason 
there  was  for  his  anger;  bat  it  had  exactly  the 
opposite  effect.  He  explained  it  in  his  own  favor ; 
as  if  God  meant  to  say  :  Wait  yet  a  little ;  and  he 
goes  forth  to  wait.  The  piety  of  the  heathen  is  a 
matter  of  total  indifference  to  him,  but  cariosity 
and  a  mischievous  delight  in  the  miseries  of  others 
abide  with  him.  This  is  instructive  to  Christians 
in  their  relation  to  the  missionary  cause.  —  Ver.  8. 
Before,  Jonah  was  angry  at  Gotf’s  mercy ;  now  he 
is  angry  at  his  seeming  unmercifulness.  This  is 
a  movement  in  the  right  direction  There  is  in¬ 
struction  connected  with  this.  —  Ver.  1 1 .  The  old, 
obstinate  Jonah  has  displayed  himself  enough  in 
this  book  ;  now,  at  the  close,  he  vanishes,  and  God, 
in  the  end,  stands,  with  his  word,  alone  and  ma¬ 
jestic  :  the  new  Jonah  is  lost  in  Him. 

Marck:  Ver.  1.  Although  all  the  works  of 
God  are  entirely  irreprebensible,  yet  there  is  not 
one  among  them,  which  may  not  be  censured  by 
some  one ;  and  the  degree  of  censure  is  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  want  of  understanding  on  the  part  of 
the  fault-finder. 

Rigger  :  Before  we  find  fault  with  Jonah,  we 
should  consider  well  first  what  would  be  the  result 
if  we  were  to  describe  our  thoughts  and  feelings 
concerning  many  events  in  the  government  of  God 
as  frankly  as  Jonah  does  here.  The  worst  is  that 
our  wickedness  remains  hidden  in  us,  and  we  con¬ 
ceal  it  from  ourselves  and  others.  We  must  also 
judge  Jonah  according  to  his  times  and  tempta- 
.  dons ;  for  it  could  easily  be  that  a  man  of  God 
should  have  little  regard  for  the  heathen,  since 
Peter,  in  New  Testament  times,  had  to  be  in¬ 
structed  concerning  them.  Moreover  the  solicitude 
that  the  Ninevites,  inexperienced  in  the  ways  of 
God,  might  turn  his  long  suffering  into  contempt 
and  despise  his  threatenings,  was  not  unfounded. 
In  our  estimate  in  general  of  the  faults  and  offenses 
of  others,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  God 
knows  how  our  temper  exposes  us  on  the  one  hand 
to  peculiar  temptations,  but  also  on  the  other 
makes  us  useful  for  some  purpose ;  hence  no  one 
should  cling  to  the  defects  of  others,  but  should  in 
advance  turn  to  good  account  the  good  qualities 
with  which  they  are  endowed.  The  vehement  de¬ 
position  of  Jonah  had  plunged  him  into  these 
faults,  bui  what  useful  purpose  this  very  disposi¬ 
tion  served  in  4iis  office,  must  not  be  forgotten. 
That  is  a  wicked  art  of  our  hearts,  of  which  Sol¬ 
omon  says,  The  sluggard  is  wiser  in  his  own  con¬ 
ceit,  than  seven  men  that  can  render  a  reason  : 
namely  he  who  never  undertakes  anything,  com¬ 
mits,  after  his  way  of  thinking,  fewer  faults,  and  is 
well  pleased  with  his  own  conceit. 

Burck  :  Ver.  2.  Thou  hast  not  to  consider 
what  God  will  accomplish  by  thee,  or  without  thee, 
but  what  He  requires  of  thee  and  what  becomes 
thee.  God  bears  with  much  murmuring  and  impa¬ 
tience  on  the  part  of  his  servants.  —  Ver.  3.  Jonah 
did  not  pray  for  the  destruction  of  the  Ninevites, 


but  for  his  own  death.  They  are  the  readiest  to  do 
this,  who  know  least  the  severity  of  God  in  the 
sentence  of  death.  But  Jonah  has  already  endured 
a  tenfold  death  in  the  sea.  And  now  zeal  for  his 
office  and  for  the  honor  attached  to  it  by  God 
presses  upon  him  to  such  a  degree  that  he  wishes 
rather  to  die  than  to  live.  But  God  can  require 
an  offering  from  us  such  as  He  pleases :  He  did 
not  now  require  the  surrender  of  Jonah’s  life,  but 
a  patient  waiting  ;  and  therefore  Jonah  found  an¬ 
other  kind  of  death  and  of  a  more  salutary  sort, 
than  if  God  had  taken  his  life  away  [in  answer 
to  his  prayer]. —  Ver.  6.  The  best  way  to  refute 
a  murmurer  consists  not  in  arguments,  but  in 
deeds. 

Marck  :  God  does  not  always  lead  sinners  in 
the  same  manner  to  the  right  w*ay;  but  at  one 
time  by  severe  chastisements,  at  another  by  kind¬ 
ness  in  word,  or  deed. 

Coccbius  :  We  always  think  that  our  affliction 
is  something  sacred,  and  yet  it  is  often  worldlv ; 
for  how  often  are  we  obliged  to  see  that  it  is  miti¬ 
gated  by  worldly  consolation  ! 

Riegkr  :  Ver.  7  ff.  With  others  we  often 
think  that  a  word  and  a  remonstrance  should  be 
enough;  but  in  our  case  we  experience,  that  we 
first  became  acquainted  with  ourselves  under  the 
actual  dispensations  of  God,  and  thus  too  are  made 
thoroughly  healthy.  Such  is  the  vanity  of  our 
heart  that  it  can  be  made  glad  and  be  troubled 
about  trifling  things.  And  yet  God  uses  this  ex¬ 
perience  in  us  as  a  means  of  discipline.  If  we  are 
too  much  delighted  with  a  gourd,  He  knows  that 
nothing  more  than  a  worm-hole  is  required  to 
sober  us  again. 

Burck  :  Ver.  11.  The  book  begins  and  closes 
with  the  words  of  God.  Jonah  is  silent,  and  imi¬ 
tates,  without  doubt,  the  example  of  Job.  (Job 
xl.  3  f.) 

[Matthkw  Hknry  :  Ver.  1.  Jonah  was  jiuro6- 
ilii  homo,  as  one  calls  him,  an  amazing  man ;  the 
strangest,  oddest,  and  most  out-of-the-way  man, 
for  a  good  man  and  a  prophet,  as  one  shall  ever 
hear  or  read  of. 

Pusey  :  Ver.  2.  Jonah,  at  least,  did  not  mur¬ 
mur  or  complain  of  God.  He  complained  to  God 
of  himself.  —  Ver.  3.  Impatient  though  he  was, 
he  still  cast  himself  upon  God.  By  asking  of  God 
to  end  his  life,  he,  at  least,  committed  himself  to 
the  sovereign  disposal  of  God. 

Kkil  :  Children  who  cannot  distinguish  between 
right  and  left,  cannot  distinguish  good  from  evil, 
and  are  not  yet  accountable. 

Cowles  Ver.  2.  It  is  awful  that  a  sinner, 

f ducked  himself  as  a  brand  from  the  burning,  and 
iving  on  mercy  alone,  should  object  to  God’s 
showing  the  same  mercy  to  his  fellow  sinners. — 
Ver.  11.  Who  can  estimate  the  amount  of  sparing 
mercy  which  the  guilty  of  our  world  owe,  m  this 
life,  to  God’s  pity  for  infants  and  for  the  sentient 
but  unsinning  animal  races  ?  —  C.  E.] 
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MICAH 


INTRODUCTION. 

1.  Historical  Situation  and  Date. 

Like  Isaiah,  Micah  also  belongs  to  the  great  critical  period  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighth 
century  before  Christ.  At  that  time,  the  Assyrian  kingdom,  just  prior  to  its  fall,  recovered 
•  its  power,  under  Salmanassar,  and  with  irresistible  might  carried  the  profound  commotions 
of  God’s  judgments,  predicted  by  Amos,  chapters  i.  and  ii.,  over  the  peoples  of  Western 
Asia,  and  even  to  Africa.  His  activity,  also,  like  Isaiah's,  belongs  to  the  kingdom  of  Judah, 
and  numerous  coincidences  show  the  close  proximity,  in  time  and  character,  of  these  two 
mightiest  of  the  prophets  (compare  esp.  Mic.  ii.  11 ;  iii.  5  ff.,  12;  iv.  Iff.;  v.  2  ff.  with  Is. 
xxviii.  7 ;  xxix.  9  ff. ;  xxxii.  13  ff. ;  ii.  2  ff. ;  vii.  14  ;  ix.  15).  Yet  the  historical  horizon  of 
his  prophecies  is  narrower  than  that  of  Isaiah.  Concerning  this  we  have  an  express  state¬ 
ment  in  Jer.  xxvi.  18.  It  is  there  argued  by  certain  elders  of  Judah,  that  Jeremiah  should 
not  be  held  blameworthy  for  the  hard  prophecies  which  the  Spirit  impelled  him  to  utter,  but 
be  left  unharmed,  and  receive  honor  rather,  on  the  ground  that  the  good  king  Hezekiah  did 
not  punish  Micah's  sharp  threatenings  against  Judah,  but  received  them  with  fear  and  humil¬ 
iation  before  God.  In  proof  of  this  the  passage  in  ch.  iii.  12  of  our  book  is  cited.  Now, 
since  there  is  nothing  to  prove  that  the  discourses  which  are  collected  in  our  book  were  com¬ 
posed  at  different  times,  since  rather  chaps.  1-5  in  particular  form  a  beautiful  and  consistent 
whole,  we  are  obliged  to  fix  the  date  of  the  book  under  Hezekiah,  727-698.  This  determi¬ 
nation  of  the  time  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  just  in  those  chapters  (L— iii.)  in  which  it 
has  been  supposed  there  were  indications  of  a  period  earlier  than  Hezekiah,  the  coincidences 
with  Isaiah  relate,  without  exception,  to  discourses  of  his  delivered  under  Hezekiah. 

Still  more  definitely  can  the  period  be  ascertained  from  intimations  given  by  our  book  it¬ 
self.  For,  first ,  idolatry,  which  had  become  triumphantly  prevalent  under  Hezekiah’s  pred¬ 
ecessors,  particularly  Ahaz  (2  K.  xvi.;  2  Chr.  xxviii.),  appears  here  throughout  as  still  un¬ 
broken  in  Judah  (v.  11  ff. ;  i.  5  ;  vi.  16).  But  Hezekiah,  not  long  after  the  destruction  of 
the  northern  kingdom  by  Salmanassar  (Sargon),  and  in  connection  with  the  great  Passover, 
by  which  he  sought  to  attach  the  remaining  inhabitants  of  that  kingdom  to  Judah  (2  Chr. 
xxx vi.  6),  extirpated  idolatry.  Not  less  clearly,  in  the  second  place,  is  the  early  portion  of 
his  reign  pointed  to  by  the  circumstance  that  in  Micah  we  find  a  corruption  of  the  higher 
classes  especially,  and  of  the  official  dignitaries,  such  as  in  the  time  of  Ahaz,  and  even  in 
the  first  years  of  Hezekiah,  exercised  the  scourge  of  Isaiah  (v.  7 ;  xxviii.  14),  but  such  as  can¬ 
not  have  existed  long  under  the  strict  and  pious  rule  of  the  latter  king.  We  may  add, 
thirdly ,  that  all  reference  to  the  calamity  from  Sennacherib  is  still  wanting,  and  that  the  * 
prophet  rather  takes  his  stand,  in  the  first  chapter,  clearly  before  the  destruction  of  Samaria. 

We  must  accordingly  place  the  time  of  the  composition  between  727  and  723  b.  c. 

We  must  draw  our  knowledge  of  the  character  of  this  period  from  our  author,  whose 
lively  rebukes  and  chastisement  of  the  rampant  sins  and  follies  of  the  age,  taken  together 
with  the  corresponding  features  of  Isaiah's  picture  and  with  statements  of  the  historical 
books,  give  a  tolerably  complete  portrait  of  the  time. 

The  internal  corruption  of  the  nation,  which  under  Jotham  was  still  gilded  with  a  super¬ 
ficial  splendor  (2  Chr.  xxviii.),  had  under  Ahaz,  through  the  participation  in  criminality  of 
this  morally  unripe  monarch  (Is.  iii.  12,  cf.  ch.  vii.),  everywhere  broken  out.  Ahaz  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  one  of  the  most  flagitious  kings  ever  belonging  to  the  house  of  David.  He  intro¬ 
duced  the  Baal-worship,  sacrificed  his  children  to  Moloch,  sanctioned  by  his  own  acts  the 
worship  of  the  high  places,  which  had  hitherto  been  barely  tolerated,  made  arbitrary  changes 
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in  the  Temple  after  patterns  which  he  had  seen  at  Damascus,  and  finally  closed  the  doors  of 
the  sanctuary  altogether  (2  K.  xvi. ;  2  Chr.  xxvii.).  What  wonder  if  the  example  from 
above  was  efficacious  in  poisoning  the  morals  of  the  people  ?  It  was  the  privileged  classes, 
in  particular,  who,  as  soon  as  they  felt  the  hand  over  them  relax,  began  to  turn  to  advantage 
the  opportunities  afforded  them.  Covetousness  and  luxury  were  the  sins  most  in  vogue,  and 
Isaiah  v.  8  ff.  gives,  us  a  melancholy  evidence  that  nothing  was  holy  to  the  wanton  nobility, 
not  the  paternal  field  of  the  poor,  not  sacred  justice  itself,  to  prevent  them  from  stealing  the 
field  and  perverting  justice,  that  they  might  bring  tribute  to  their  own  lust.  This  condition 
of  things  Hezekiah  found  at  his  elevation  to  the  throne,  and  although  his  will  was  good  from 
the  very  first  (2  Chr.  xxix.  8),  and  the  bulk  of  the  people  showed  themselves  not  unfavor¬ 
able  to  his  zeal  for  restoring  the  old  worship  and  the  old  piety  (2  Chr.  xxix.  28),  it  was  still 
all  the  more  difficult  to  restrain  those  inveterate  sins  of  the  ruling  classes.  The  tendency  of 
the  people  also  was  more  toward  an  outward  churchliness  than  toward  inward  religion. 
Isaiah  and  Micah  zealously  supported  the  efforts  of  the  king  to  effect  a  reformation  of  those 
faults  among  the  people  which  must  have  abounded  especially  in  the  first  years  of  the  reign 
(when  our  book  was  composed).  To  the  bitter  complaints  of  Isaiah,  and  the  lively  sketches 
which  he  threw  out  concerning  the  practices  of  the  great  (xxxii.  5,  6),  the  details  drawn 
out  in  Micah  ch.  iii.  correspond. 

The  patriciatis  as  magistrates  know  the  right,  but  abuse  it  to  fill  their  purses  and  enlarge 
their  lands  (iii.  1 ;  ii.  1  f.  9 ;  vi.  10  ft),  and  thus  become  rather  flayers  than  guardians  of  the 
people  (iii.  8  ff.).  Strong  in  their  combinations  with  each  other,  they  have  organized  a  for¬ 
mal  system  of  public  law-breaking  (vii.  3 ;  iii.  10). 

The  priestSy  who  should  cover  the  rights  of  the  poor  with  the  protection  of  God’s  law,  are 
covetous,  and  judge  for  hire  (iii  11).  With  special  energy  of  indignation,  however,  both 
prophets  contended  against  the  true  source  of  the  prevailing  sin,  namely,  the  prophetic  claas, 
whose  members,  according  to  their  vocation  and  office,  should  be  the  organs  of  divine  rev¬ 
elation,  but  who  have  degraded  themselves  into  cheap  sycophants  toward  the  great.  They 
stand  at  the  head  of  the  libertines,  and  speak  what  the  ears  of  the  latter  itch  for,  so  that  it 
is  no  wonder  if  the  rebukes  of  the  true  prophets  seem  to  the  wanton  scorners  of  (he  Most 
High  to  be  unintelligible  drivel  (ii.  6),  which  despising  they  either  seek  to  refute  with  com¬ 
monplaces  (ii  7),  or,  in  the  lust  of  revelry,  deride  with  brutal  stupidity  (Is.  xxviii  8  ff.).  Yet 
the  prophets  sit  with  them  (iii.  5),  feast  with  them,  and  wrest  the  consecrated  language  of 
the  Spirit  learnt  in  the  schools  of  the  prophets,  to  draw  from  it  lulling  lies  of  peace  and  of  good 
days  to  come  (ii.  11  ff. ;  iii.  5)  ;  nay,  they  do  not  shrink  even  from  the  use  of  heathenish  arts 
forbidden  in  the  law  (iii.  7).  Thus  public  life  has  by  degrees,  even  in  Jerusalem,  reached 
that  state  on  account  of  which  Samaria  was  brought  into  one  calamity  after  another,  and 
finally  into  the  last  (vi.  10).  The  better  part  of  the  people  is  prepared  to  fulfill  the  cere¬ 
monial  requirements  of  the  law,  and  even  to  go  beyond  them  (vi.  6  ;  cf.  Is.  i.  11  ff.),  but 
that  this  law  has  a  moral  significance,  and  demands  holiness  of  heart,  without  which  the  offer¬ 
ings  are  of  no  value,  is  hidden  from  them,  or  is  too  bitter  a  truth.  With  severity  therefore 
is  the  prophet  compelled  to  remind  them  how  they  plunder  the  fugitives  of  the  sister  king¬ 
dom  of  Israel,  as  these  are  flying  through  Judah  before  the  Assyrian  army  (ii.  8),  and  to 
point  them  to  what  the  law  requires  of  the  inner  man  (vi.  18).  Under  these  circumstances 
the  judgments  are  approaching,  by  threatening  which  Micah  would  rouse  their  conscience 
to  the  final  decision. 

Although  the  title  of  the  book  names,  beside  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  that  also  of  Jotham 
(758-742),  and  of  Ahaz  (742-727),  as  the  time  in  which  Micah  received  his  word  from  the 
Lord,  and  thus  seems  to  suggest  a  contradiction  to  the  date  just  now  deduced,  still  there  is 
no  reason  in  this  for  doubting  the  trustworthiness  of  either  of  the  two  statements,  that  of  the 
title  or  of  the  notice  in  Jeremiah.  For  if  the  declaration  of  the  elders  in  Jeremiah  is  in 


itself  credible  from  its  antiquity,  and  as  having  been  made  before  enemies,  so  is  the  agd  of 
the  title  guaranteed  by  the  consideration  that  a  later  writer,  if  he  had  wished  to  furnish  the 
book  with  a  superscription,  would  certainly  have  considered  the  account  in  Jeremiah,  and 
avoided  the  apparent  contradiction  by  leaving  out  Jotham  and  Ahaz.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  book  is  well  arranged,  and  that  no  subsequent  title  occurs  in  it,  one  can  hardly  es* 
cape  the  conclusion  that  the  prophet  edited,  and  gave  the  title  to,  his  own  work.  And  in 
fact  it  is  not  difficult  either  to  harmonize  the  two  statements.  For  although  the  discourses 
of  our  book  were  poured  forth  at  one  gush,  so  to  speak,  they  make  the  impression,  not  of 


having  arisen  from  one  and  the  same  transient  situation,  but  of  presenting  the  summary  re* 
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salt,  in  some  sense  the  return/,  of  an  entire  life  previously  spent  in  the  activity  of  prophetic 
discourse.  Indeed  the  prophet,  in  the  flow  of  his  discourse,  involuntarily  falls  into  the  tone 
of  narration :  “Then  said  I”  (iii.  1).  We  may,  accordingly,  assume  with  the  title  that  the 
various  contents  of  the  book  arose  before  the  vision  of  the  prophet  between  the  years  758 
and  722  b.  c. ;  but  with  Jeremiah  that,  under  Hezekiah,  somewhere  near  the  close  of  his  lar 
bora,  he  wrote  out  what  was  of  permanent  value  in  his  several  discourses,  in  the  two  chief 
discourses  of  the  book  before  us  (L-v.;  vL,vii.),  and  published  it  as  a  perpetual  testimony 
(cf.  Hab.  iL  2.)  1 

2.  The  Person  of  the  Prophet . 


The  name  Micha  Gr.  M^aias,  Lat.  Michaas )  is  not  of  rare  occurrence  in  the  Old 

Testament.  It  is,  as  shown  from  Judg.  xvii.  5  comp.  w.  v.  4,  an  abbreviation  of  njD'ip  or 
of  which  two  forms  the  first  is  to  be  read  also  in  Jer.  xxvi.  18  in  the  Kethib. 
The  signification  is,  accordingly  :  Who  is  like  God  ?  =—  bwyp.  The  prophet  seems  himself 
to  allude  to  this  meaning  of  his  name  (vii.  18). 

Of  his  person  we  know  next  to  nothing.  That  he  was  not,  as  some  following  Hieron.  have 
supposed,  the  same  with  the  prophet  Micaiah,  son  of  Imlah,  who  foretold  to  Ahab  his  ap¬ 
proaching  destruction  (1  K.  xxii.),  is  self-evident :  Ahab  died  897  b.  C.  The  identity  of  the 
words  which  open  his  discourse  (i.  2)  with  the  closing  words  in  the  prophecy  of  that  Micah 
(1  K.  xxii.  28)  is  an  intentional  allusion.  Tradition  has  manifold  stories  to  tell  concerning 
him  (cf.  Carpzov,  Introd.,  iii.  373  ff.).  The  surname  which  the  title  and  Jer.  xxvi. 

18  attach  to  the  name,  is  not  a  patronymic,  as  the  LXX.  take  it  (rov  tov  MupocrtfA),  but 
marks  the  place  of  his  origin  :  he  himself  names  this,  as  Vitringa  had  remarked,  Moresheth- 
gath  (i.  14),  that  Moresheth  which  lies  near  the  Philistine  city  of  Gath  (cf.  Abel  maiim,  Abel  on 
the  waters,  2  Chr.  xvi.  4).  This  locality  was  still  known  to  Eusebius  in  the  Onomast.  and  to 
Hieron.  who,  in  the  Prol .  ad  explanandum  Michceam,  says :  “  Michceam  de  Morasthi,  qui  usque 
hodie  juxta  Eleutheropolin  (five  Roman  miles  north  of  Gath)  hand  grandis  est  viculus  ;  ”  and  in 
the  Epist.  86  ad  Eustoch .  epitaph  Paulce ,  p.  677,  ed.  Mart.,  he  relates  that  there  was  once  the 
grave  of  Micha,  but  that  in  his  time  a  church  had  been  erected ;  and  Robinson  found  ruins 
of  a  church  and  hamlet  twenty  minutes  southeast  from  Beit-Jibrin,  which  corresponds  to  the 
Eleutheropolis  of  the  ancients  (Bib.  Res.  in  Pal.,  iL  423).  The  derivation  of  the  name  Mo- 
rashti.  from  the  name  of  the  town  Mareshah  (ch.  L  15),  although  common  among  interpreters 
through  the  influence  of  the  Chaldee  version,  is  inconsistent  with  the  vocalization. 

That,  finally,  Micah  had  dwelt  in  the  region  of  Gath,  appears  to  be  proved  in  another 
way  also  by  the  fact  that  he  shows  himself  familiar  with  localities  there,  i.  10-15  (but  cf. 
on  v.  10).  It  is  saying  too  much,  however,  when  Ewald  maintains  that  the  whole  character 
of  the  book  betrays  the  inhabitant  of  the  low-land,  and  that  not  merely  the  rough  and  un¬ 
even  language,  but  the  exaltation  of  Bethlehem  as  compared  with  Jerusalem,  proves  the 
origin  of  the  prophet. 


8.  Contents  and  Form  of  the  Book . 


As  Micah,  compared  with  Isaiah,  embraces  a  shorter  space  of  time,  so  his  horizon  is  locally 
more  restricted.  The  breadth  of  view,  sweeping  over  all  history,  with  which  the  latter  sur¬ 
veys  the  greatness  and  recognizes  the  importance  of  his  time,  and  sheds  the  light  of  prophecy 
on  all  sides,  over  all  nations  —  over  the  distant  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  where,  at  that 
very  time,  Rome,  the  great  city  of  the  future,  was  building,  and  over  the  young  Aryan  peo¬ 
ples  in  the  East,  —  indicating  to  them  their  place  in  the  history  of  the  world  —  all  this  is 
foreign  to  our  prophet.  His  gaze  is  fixed  imperturbably  on  his  own  people,  but  within  this 
field  he  moves  with  the  greatest  intensity.4 


1  f  With  this  Dr.  Pueey  substantially  agrees.  After  arguing  plausibly  that  some  portions  of  tbs  book  wars  spoken 
earlier,  —  ch.  Iv.  1  It  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Jotham,  —  he  concludes  :  "  At  the  commencement,  then,  of  Heaekl&h's  reign, 
ha  collected  the  substance  of  what  God  had  taught  by  him,  recasting  it,  so  to  speak,  and  retained  of  bis  spoken  proph¬ 
esy  so  much  as  God  willed  to  remain  for  ns.  As  it  stands,  it  belongs  to  that  early  time  of  Hezekiah 's  reign,  In  which 
the  sins  of  Ahsx  still  lived  on.  Corruption  of  manners  had  been  hereditary.  In  Jo  theme  reign  too,  it  is  said  expressly, 
la  contrast  with  himself,  the  people  were  still  doing  corruptly.  Idolatry  had,  under  Abas,  received  a  fanatic  impulse  from 
ghe  king,  who  at  last  set  himself  to  close  thf  worship  of  God.  The  strength  of  Jotham'*  reign  was  gone,  the  longing 
fat  its  restoration  lad  to  the  wrong  and  destructive  policy,  against  which  Isaiah  had  to  oontend.  Of  this  Micah  says, 
•uch  should  not  be  the  strength  of  the  ftatore  kingdom  of  God.  Idolatry  and  oppression  lived  on  ;  against  these,  tbs 
inheritance  of  those  former  reigns,  the  sole  residuum  of  Jotham’s  might  or  Abas'  policy,  tbs  breach  of  the  law  of  love  of 
0sd  and  man,  Micah  oooeeotrated  his  written  prophecy."  Introd.  to  Micha,  p.  291.  —  T*.] 

t  ["He  lingers,  in  his  prophecy,  among  the  towns  of  the  maritime  plain  (the  Shephalah)  where  his  birth-place  ley. 
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If  dow  we  distribute  his  book,  as  is  generally  granted,  into  two  obvious  divisions :  the 
prophetico-political,  chaps,  i.-v.,  and  the  ideal  contemplative,  chaps,  vi.,  vii.,  then  in  the  First 
division,  discourse  first ,  ch.  i.,  we  see  that  he  finds  in  the  judgment  immediately  impending 
over  Samaria  the  text  for  his  threat,  that  the  judgment  will  reach  even  to  the  gates  of  Jeru¬ 
salem  (i.  9).  Following  immediately  then,  in  ascending  succession,  the  second  discourse,  chaps, 
ii.,  iii„  called  forth  by  the  sin,  which  can  no  longer  be  restrained,  and  security  of  the  people, 
especially  of  the  leaders  among  them,  now  breaking  put  openly  everywhere,  —  announces 
that  Jerusalem  herself  shall  become  a  stone-heap  (iff  12).  Not  until  then  can  the  Messiah 
come,  amid  great  distress  and  necessity,  from  Bethlehem,  as  Micah  proclaims  at  the  culmi¬ 
nating  point  of  this  division  and  of  the  whole  book,  namely,  in  the  third  discourse,  chaps,  iv.,  v. 
To  this  external  representation  of  guilt,  penalty,  and  salvation,  the  second  division,  chaps,  vi., 
vii.,  adds  the  inner  one.  Here,  in  the  form  of  a  suit-at-law  between  God  and  his  people,  which 
ends  first  in  painful  certainty  of  the  suffering  soon  to  be  experienced,  but  finally  in  the  as¬ 
sured  confidence  of  salvation  at  last,  the  whole  depth  of  Israel's  mission,  and  his  tangled 
ways  woven  out  of  grace  and  election,  out  of  sin  and  forgiveness,  are  considered  and  exhib¬ 
ited  in  an  evangelical  light.1 

As  regards  the  form  of  the  representation,  Micah  stands  next  to  Isaiah  in  the  force,  pa¬ 
thos,  freshness,  and  continuity  of  expression,  and  in  the  plastic  choice  of  his  words.  In  the 
arrangement  of  his  thoughts,  however,  abrupt  and  fond  of  sharp  contrasts,  he  reminds  us 
more  of  his  older  contemporary,  Hosea.  The  beautiful  plan  of  his  discourse  is  admirable. 
In  the  first  division  each  of  the  three  addresses  falls  into  two  symmetrical  halves,  whose 
subdivisions,  again  (cf.  especially  chaps,  iv.,  v.),  are  for  the  most  part  regularly  constructed. 
And  in  the  second  division  also  the  structure  of  his  thought  is  grounded  on  a  beautiful  and 
well  defined  numerical  proportion.2 

4.  Position  in  the  Organic  System  of  Holy  Scripture . 

In  the  organic  order  of  the  Bible,  and  specially  in  the  prophetic  development  of  the  Mes¬ 
sianic  theology,  this  book  takes  a  fundamental  position.  Micah  stands  immovably  within 
the  inner  sphere  of  the  history  of  the  Kingdom  of  Israel :  Israel  is  the  people  chosen  by 
God,  with  whom  he  has  established  a  covenant  from  of  old,  and  ratified  it  with  an  oath  (vii. 
20)  ;  in  whom,  from  Egypt  and  the  wilderness,  he  has  glorified  himself  (vi.  4  AT.)  ;  to  whom 
he  gave  a  law  which  is  altogether  of  a  moral  and  spiritual  character  (vi.  6  ff.).  This  people 
have  become  alienated,  not  in  part  merely,  but  Judah  also  has  followed  the  apostate  northern 
kingdom  (vi.  16),  and  a  corruption  of  all  divine  institutions,  offices,  and  orders  has  broken 
in  (chaps,  ii.,  iii.),  which  has  thoroughly  devoured  everything  (vii.  1  ff.).  On  this  historical 
ground  grow  the  constituent  elements  of  his  proclamation  :  (1).  The  necessity  of  the  judgment. 
God  hardens  himself  against  their  cry  of  distress  (iii.,  iv.),  for  idolatry  must  be  rooted  out 
(iiL  10  ff),  the  false  prophets  must  be  put  to  shame  (iii.  6  f.).  From  Zion  he  issues  the  judg¬ 
ment  (i.,  ii.),  and  unto  Zion,  in  the  centre  of  the  kingdom,  reaches  the  desolation  by  the 
enemy  (i.  9,  12;  ii.,  4  ;  iii.  12) ;  the  people  are  even  swept  away  into  captivity,  and  become 


Among  the  few  places  in  that  neighborhood,  which  be  selects  for  warning  and  for  example  of  the  universal  captivity.  to 
his  native  village,  "  the  home  he  loved.”  But  the  chief  scene  of  his  ministry  was  Jerusalem.  He  names  it,  in  ths  be¬ 
ginning  of  his  prophecy,  as  the  place  where  the  idolatries,  and  with  the  idolatries,  all  the  other  sins  of  Judah  were  con¬ 
centrated.  The  two  capitals,  Samaria  and  Jerusalem,  were  the  chief  objects  of  the  word  of  Ood  to  him,  because  the  cor¬ 
ruption  of  each  kingdom  streamed  forth  from  them.  The  sins  which  he  rebukes  are  chiefly  those  of  the  capital.  Ex¬ 
treme  oppression,  violence  among  the  rich,  bribing  among  judges,  priests,  prophets;  building  up  the  capital  even  by 
cost  of  life,  or  actual  bloodshed ;  spoliation  ;  expulsion  of  the  powerless,  women  and  children  from  their  homes ;  covet¬ 
ousness  ;  cheating  in  dealings ;  pride.  These,  of  course,  may  be  manifoldly  repeated  in  leaser  places  of  resort  ami  of 
judgment.  But  it  to  Zion  and  Jerusalem  which  are  so  built  vp  ivith  blood ;  Zion  and  Jerusalem  which  are,  on 
ground,  to  be  ploughed  as  a  field ;  It  is  the  city  to  which  the  Lord ‘ s  voice  rrietk ;  whose  rich  are  full  of  violtnee  ;  it  to 

the  daughter  of  Zion  which  is  to  go  forth  out  of  the  city  and  go  to  Babylon.  Especially  they  are  the  beads  and  princes 
of  the  people,  whom  he  upbraids  for  perversion  of  justice  and  for  oppression.  Even  the  good  kings  of  Judah  seem  to 
have  been  powerless  to  restrain  the  general  oppression.’’  Dr.  Pusey,  Com.  on  Min.  Prophets ,  p.  289  — Ta.J 

1  [Dr.  Pusey  finds  three  main  divisions  in  the  book,  chaps.  I.-U. ;  iii  -v. ;  vi.-vil.  Further,  he  agrees  iu  general  with  our 
author.  "  This  book  has  a  remarkable  symmetry.  Bach  of  its  divisions  is  a  whole,  beginning  with  upbraiding  for  sin,  threat¬ 
ening  God’s  judgments,  and  ending  with  promises  of  future  mercy  in  Christ.  The  two  later  divisions  begin  again  with 
that  same  characteristic  Hear  ye ,  with  which  Micah  had  opened  the  whole.  The  three  divisions  are  also  connected,  aa  well  by 
lesser  references  of  the  later  to  the  former,  as  also  by  the  advance  of  the  prophecy."  ....'*  There  Is  also  a  sort  of  prog¬ 
ress  in  the  promises  of  the  three  parts.  In  the  first,  it  is  of  deliverance  generally,  in  language  taken  from  that  first  de¬ 
liverance  from  Egypt.  The  second  to  objective,  the  birth  of  the  Redeemer,  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles,  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  Jews,  the  natnre  and  extent  of  his  kingdom.  The  third  is  mainly  subjective,  man’s  repentance,  waiting 
upon  God,  and  God’s  forgiveness  of  his  sins.  Minor  Prophets ,  p.  291.  —  Til] 

2  [Dr.  Pusey ’»  characterisation  of  Micah *s  style  is  feithfnl  and  interesting.  He  has  very  elaborately  investigated  the 
varieties  and  adaptations  of  hb  poetic  rhythm,  and  compared  them  with  other  of  the  Minor  Prophets,  p.  292.  —  Ta.j 
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a  prey  to  the  world-power,  which  is  here  designated  by  a  name,  typical  from  the  earliest 
times,  the  name  of  Babylon  (Babel),  iv.  10.  But  (2),  the  certainty  of  salvation  is  not  thereby 
abrogated  ;  it  will  come  notwithstanding,  and  that  through  the  Messiah,  whose  person,  office, 
and  name  are  described  more  directly  and  plainly  than  we  often  find  them  (v.  1  ff.).  Thus 
becomes- established  in  Zion  (8)  the  glorious  kingdom  of  the  future  (iv.  L  f.  8),  a  kingdom  of 
peace  and  blessing  (iv.  8  f. ;  v.  4,  9 ;  vii.  14  ff.),  founded  in  God's  pity  and  readiness  to  for¬ 
give  sin  (vii.  18  f.),  on  the  ruins  of  the  world-power  (v.  5  fi).  Its  members  are  the  “  dis¬ 
persed  of  Israel,"  the  wretched,  “  the  remnant  ”  (iv.  6  f. ;  v.  2,  6  ff.).  But  the  heathen 
nations  also,  overcome  by  God's  glory  and  might  (vii.  16  ;  iv.  3),  will  seek,  instead  of  their 
oracles,  the  living  God  (iv.  2),  for  the  separating  barrier  of  the  statute  is  far  removed  (vii. 

n). 

Luther  :  The  prophet  Micah  lived  in  the  days  of  Isaiah,  whose  words  he  also  quotes,  as 
in  the  second  chapter.  Thus  one  may  discern  how  the  prophets  who  lived  at  the  same  time 
preached  almost  the  same  words  concerning  Christ,  as  if  they  had  taken  counsel  with  each 
other  thereof.  He  is,  however,  one  of  the  excellent  prophets,  who  vehemently  chastise  the 
people  for  their  idolatry,  and  brings  forward  always  the  future  Christ  and  his  kingdom.  And  • 
he  is  for  all  a  peculiar  prophet  in  this,  that  he  so  plainly  points  out  and  names  Bethlehem 
as  the  city  where  Christ  should  be  born.  Hence  he  was  also  in  the  O.  T.  highly  celebrated, 
as  Matt.  ii.  6  well  shows.  In  brief,  he  rebukes,  prophesies,  preaches,  etc.  But  in  the  end 
this  is  his  meaning,  that  although  everything  must  go  to  ruin,  Israel  and  Judah,  still  the 
Christ  will  come  who  will  restore  all,  etc. 

[Dr.  Pusby  :  The  light  and  shadows  of  the  prophetic  life  fell  deeply  on  the  soul  of  Micah. 

The  captivity  of  Judah,  too,  had  been  foretold  before  him.  Moses  had  foretold  the  end  from 
the  beginning,  had  set  before  them  the  captivity  and  the  dispersion,  as  a  punishment  which 
the  sins  of  the  people  would  certainly  bring  upon  them.  Hosea  presupposed  it ;  Amos  fore¬ 
told  that  Jerusalem,  like  the  cities  of  its  heathen  enemies,  should  be  burned  with  fire.  Micah 
had  to  declare  its  lasting  desolation.  Even  when  God  wrought  repentance  through  him,  he 
knew  that  it  was  but  for  a  time ;  for  he  foresaw  and  foretold  that  the  deliverance  would  be, 
not  in  Jerusalem,  but  at  Babylon,  in  captivity.  His  prophecy  sank  so  deep  that,  above  a 
century  afterwards,  just  when  it  was  about  to  have  its  fulfillment,  it  was  the  prophecy  which 
was  remembered.  But  the  sufferings  of  time  disappeared  in  the  light  of  eternal  truth. 
Above  seven  centuries  rolled  by,  and  Micah  reappears  as  the  herald,  not  now  of  sorrow,  but 
of  salvation.  Wise  men  from  afar,  in  the  nobility  of  their  simple  belief,  asked,  Where  is  he 
that  is  born  king  of  the  Jews  t  A  king,  jealous  for  his  temporal  empire,  gathered  all  those 
learned  in  Holy  Scripture,  and  echoed  the  question.  The  answer  was  given,  unhesitatingly, 
as  a  well-known  truth  of  God,  in  the  words  of  Micah,  For  that  it  is  written  in  the  prophet. 
Glorious  peerage  of  the  two  contemporary  prophets  of  Judah!  Ere  Jesus  was  born,  the 
Angel  announced  the  birth  of  the  Virgin's  Son,  God  with  us,  in  the  words  of  Isaiah.  When 
He  was  bom,  he  was  pointed  out  as  the  Object  of  worship  to  the  first  converts  from  the 
heathen,  on  the  authority  of  God,  through  Micah.  —  Tr.] 

Literature,  vid.  Gen.  Introduction. 

Special  Commentaries.  Theod.  Bibliandri  Comm .  in  Micham ,  Tig.,  1534.  Ant  Gilbi 
In  Micham,  Cond.,  1551.  Dav.  Chytrai  Explicatio  Michcc  Proph.,  Rost.,  1565,  12mo.  J.  Dra-  * 
chonites,  Mich<eas  Propheta  cum  Translationibus  ac  Explications ,  Viteb.,  1565,  fol.  Dan.  Lam¬ 
bert,  In  (Joelem,  Amos)  Micham,  Gen.,  1578,  8vo.  Joh.  Brentii  Comm,  in  Micham,  Opp.,  t. 
iv-t  Tub.,  1580.  Alb.  Gvaweri  Proph.  Michce  Explicatio  Plana  et  Perspicua,  Jen®,  1668,  4to. 

Ed.  Pococke,  A  Commentary  of  Micha  and  Malachia,  Oxf.,  1677.  Joh.  Mus&i  Scholce  Pro - 
pheticce  in  Danielem,  Micham ,  et  JoUem,  Quedlinb.,  1719,  4to.  C.  T.  Schnurrer  (resp.  Andler), 
Antmadv.  Phil.  Crit.  ad  Vat .  Michce ,  Jena,  1798, 8vo.  H.  W.  Justi,  Micha  iibersetzt  und  eriau - 
tert,  Leipz.,  1799  2d '(title-page)  edition,  1820.  A.  T.  Hartmann,  Micha  neu  iibersetzt  und 
erlaUtert,  Lemgo,  1800. 

Treatises  and  Monographs.  H.  L.  Bauer,  Animadv.  Criticce  in  Duo  Priora  cc.  Proph. 
Michce,  Alt,  1790,  4to.  C.  P.  Caspari,  Ueber  Micha  den  Morasthilen,  2  Th.  Christiania, 
1852. 

Practical  and  Devotional  Expositions.  Winkler,  Anleitung  zum  richtigen  und 
erbaulichen  Verstdndniss  des  Proph.  Micha,  1766,  8.  G.  Quandt,  Micha  der  Seher  von  Mo* 
reseth ,  Berlin,  1866. 
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FIRST  DIVISION. 


FIBST  DISOOUB8B. 

Chapter  L 

1  Word  of  Jehovah,  which  came  to  Micah  the  Morasthite,  in  the  days  of  Jotham, 
Ahaz,  Hezekiah,  kings  of  Judah,  which  he  saw  concerning  Judah  and  Jerusalem. 

2  Hear,  all  ye  peoples, 

Attend,  O  earth,1  and  all  that  is  therein ! 

And  let  the  Lord,  Jehovah,  be  a  witness  against  you, 

The  Lord  from  his  holy  temple. 

8  For,  behold,  Jehovah  cometh  forth  out  of  his  place, 

And  cometh  down,  and  treadeth  on  the  high  places  of  the  earth. 

4  And  the  mountains  melt  under  him, 

And  the  valleys  cleave  asunder, 

As  wax  before  the  fire, 

As  waters  poured  down  a  descent 

5  For  the  transgression  of  Jacob  is  all  this, 

And  for  the  sins  of  the  house  of  Israel. 

Who  is  the  transgression 8  of  Jacob  ? 

Is  it  not  Samaria  ? 

And  who  are  the  high  places  of  Judah  ? 

Are  they  not  Jerusalem  ? 

6  And  I  *  will  make  Samaria  a  heap  in  the  field, 

Plantations  of  vines; 

And  will  pour  down  into  the  ravine  the  stones  thereof 
And  lay  bare  her  foundations. 

7  And  all  her  carved  images  shall  be  broken  in  pieces,  • 

And  all  her  hires  be  burned  with  fire ; 

And  all  her  idols  will  I  make  a  desolation : 

For  from  the  hire  of  a  harlot  has  she  gathered, 

And  to  the  hire  of  a  harlot  shall  they  return. 

8  For  this  let  me  wail  and  howl, 

Let  me  go  stripped  and  naked; 

I  will  make  a  wailing  like  the  jackals, 

And  a  mourning  like  the  ostriches. 

9  For  deadly  are  her  wounds ; 

For  it* has  come  unto  Judah: 

He  has  reached  unto  the  gate  of  my  people,  unto  Jerusalem* 

10  In  Gath  [Annunciation*]  announce  it  not; 

In  Acco  *  [vale  of  tears]  weep  not ; 

In  Bethleaphra  [Dusthouse]  I  wallow  in  the  dust, 

11  Pass  on  with  you,  inhabitant  of  Shaphir  [Fairview], 

In  shameful  nakedness. 

The  inhabitant  of  Zaanan  [Outlet]  goeth  not  out ; 

The  wailing  of  Beth-ezel 7  [house  of  separation] 

Taketh  from  you  its  standing-place. 
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12  For  the  inhabitant  of  Maroth  [Bitterness]  is  anxious  about  good, 

For  evil  has  come  down  from  Jehovah, 

lo  the  gate  of  Jerusalem. 

13  Bind  the  chariot  to  the  courser,  inhabitant  of  Lachish ; 

The  beginning  of  sin  was  she  to  the  house  of  Zion ; 

For  in  thee  were  found  the  transgressions  of  Israel. 

14  Therefore  must  thou  give  a  release  * 

For  Moreslieth-gath  [Gath’s  possession]  ; 

The  houses  of  Achzib  [Place  of  deceit] 9  shall  be  a  deception 

To  the  kings  of  Israel. 

15  Yet  will  I  bring  an  heir  to  thee 

Inhabitant  of  Mareshah  [Possession]  ; 10 

To  Adullam  will  come  the  glory  of  Israel.11 

16  Make  thee  bald  and  shave  thy  head, 

For  thq  sons  of  thy  delight ; 

Enlarge  thy  baldness  as  the  eagle ; 

For  they  are  carried  away  from  thee. 

GRAMMATICAL  AND  TEXTUAL. 

[I  Ver.  2.  —Although  Dr.  Kleinert,  in  the  confessedly  difficult  quectkm,  Who  are  comprehended  within  the  scope  of  this 
addreoe?  leans  to  the  opinion  that  means  ”  peoples,”  and  not  "  tribes  of  Israel,”  still  he  would  hare 

denote  simply  the  "  land  ”  of  Israel.  We  prefer  the  judgment  of  Maurer  and  others  (felling  in  with  the  Eng.  Ten.) 
which  regards  the  people  of  the  "  earth  ”  as  summoned  to  the  great  controversy.  This  leaves,  indeed,  some  difficulty, 
if  the  next  clause  be  understood  to  refer  strictly  to  the  sacred  nation,  but  not  serious.  Nothing,  however,  but  the  ap¬ 
parent  unanimity  of  commentators  in  such  reference,  would  prevent  the  present  writer  from  suggesting  that  the  ^  in- 

03^  should  be  regarded  rather  in  its  more  usual  signification,  "  in,”  "  among.7’  Then  the  conception  would  be  that 
God  makes  this  great  display  of  judgment  in  the  midst  of  the  nations,  at  the  central  point,  in  Palestine.  All  would  thus 
be  preliminary  to  the  announcement  of  its  occasion  and  object,  until  the  fifth  verse,  which  points  directly  to  Israel  and 
Judah.  —  Ta.] 

Is  Ver.  6. — “  snfg  «  rrin-j,  melon,  pro  eorundem  causa  et  auctore .”  Maurer.  —  Ta.] 

[3  Ver.  6. — Dr.  Pusey,  speaking  (p.  292)  of  the  simplicity  of  Mieah’s  style,  as  exemplified  in  the  frequent 
use  of  the  conjunction  and,  in  place  of  more  explanatory  conjunctions,  says  very  truly  what  admits  of  wider  applica¬ 
tion  than  he  gives  it :  "  An  English  render  loses  some  of  the  force  of  this  simplicity  by  the  paraphrase,  whieh,  for  the 
simple  copula,  substitutes  the  inference  or  contrast,  therefore ,  then,  but,  notwithstanding ,  which  lie  in  the  subjects  them¬ 
selves  The  English  reader  might  have  been  posted,  at  first  sight,  by  the  monotonous  simplicity  of  the  and,  and,  Join¬ 
ing  together  the  mention  of  events,  which  stand  either  as  the  contrast  or  the  consequence  of  those  which  precede  them. 
The  English  version  accordingly  has  consulted  for  the  reader  or  hearer,  by  drawing  oat  for  him  the  contrast  or  conse¬ 
quence  which  lay  beneath  the  surface.  Kut  this  gain  of  clearness  involved  giving  up  so  fer  the  majestic  simplicity  of 
the  Prophet,  who  at  times  speaks  of  things  as  they  lay  in  the  Divine  Mind,  and  as,  one  by  one,  they  would  be  no  folded 
to  man,  without  explaining  the  relation  in  which  they  stood  to  one  another.”  It  might  well  be  added  that  it  is  often 
difficult  to  make  this  relation  more  plain  than  the  prophet  has  expressed  it,  with  fall  certainty  of  not  having  mwy 
it  something  different.  —  Ta.] 

[4  Ver.  9.  —  Kleinert  understands  God  to  be  the  subject  here  (with  Eng.  Vers.),  which  is  not  unlike  the  prophet's  sud¬ 
den  changes  of  person.'bnt  the  msec,  form  of  the  verb  may  possibly  be  accounted  for  by  the  general  want  of  ooncocd 
(sing.  adj.  for  plnr.,  and  sing,  verb  for  plural)  in  the  preceding  clauses,  cf.  Maur.  and  liita.  —  Te.J 

[6  Ver.  10. — Kleinert,  in  his  version  of  vers.  10-15,  has  followed  the  plan  of  adding  to  the  names  of  places  mentioned, 
other  names  (real  or  imaginary),  denoting  more  plainly  the  sense  which  he  supposes  the  prophet  to  have  attached  to 
in  his  play  upon  the  words.  A  different  etymology  is  thus  assumed  in  several  instances,  for  the  geographical 

from  that  ascribed  to  them  by  the  best  authorities.  Gath,  e.  g.,  which  Gesen.  derives  from  ^3*,  and  Flint  from 

Kleinert  treats  here  as  if  from  *739.  Similarly  with  Zaanan,  and  Beth-eeel.  —  Ta.) 

|«  Ver.  10.  —  Dr.  Pusey  (with  Rosenm  ,  llieron.,  Eng.  Vers.) :  "  Weep  not  at  all”  {lit.,  weeping,  weep  not).  Weeping  is  tbs 
stillest  expression  of  grief.  We  speak  of  "  weeping  in  silence”  Yet  this  also  was  too  visible  a  token  of  grief  Tbrir 
weeping  would  be  the  joy  and  lauguter  of  God's  enemies.”  In  a  foot-note  he  severely,  almost  scornfully,  rejects  the 
interpretation  of  our  author  (and  most  modern  commentators),  and  brings  strong  reasons  in  support  of  his  censure. 
(Kleinert’s  reasons  may  be  seen  in  the  Exeget.  note.)  He  seems  to  me  not  to  have  allowed  enough  for  the  requirements 
of  the  parallelism  in  this  connection .  and  to  have  maintained  a  sense  of  the  clause  which  is  strikingly  incompatible  with 
the  conspicuous  mourning  of  the  next  member.  —  Tt.) 

[7  Ver.  11.  —  Locus  rexatissimus  !  The  exceeding  conciseness  of  the  expression  renders  it  simply  impossible,  at  this 
day,  to  say  with  frill  confidence  whether  e  should  be  connected  with  the  preceding,  as  the  terminus  ad  quern,  os  with  the 
following  is  its  subject  Dr.  Kleinert  adopts  the  former  view,  and  translates,  — 

The  population  of  Zaanan  {Ausxug)  will  not  go  out 
To  the  mourning  to  Bethhaese!  (House  of  removal), 

For  he  takes  away  from  you  his  plaoe. 

He  thus  approximates  to  the  view  of  the  Eng.  Vers.  But  Hitxlg,  Umbrelt,  and  Kell,  quoted  in  the  Exeget.  notes,  all  n 
gard  w  the  mourning,”  etc.,  as  the  subject  of  the  following  verb.  With  this  agree  Maurer  and  Pusey  :  — 

The  mourning  of  Beth-esel 

Will  take  (or  takes)  from  yon  Its  standing ; 

each  with  tome  varieties  of  interpretation.  Translating  as  we  have  done,  literally,  the  meaning  Is  likely  to  be:  "  Dm 
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Jietnasod  inhabitant*  of  Zaanan  cannot  leave  their  walls,  because  the  supposed  neighboring  town  of  Beth-ezel  can  give 
no  standing  In  It,  being  in  like  affliction  from  besieging  foes.”  Zum  gives  a  peculiar  rendering :  "(Yet)  has  not  the  in* 
habitant  of  Zaanan  gone  forth,  (and)  the  ftineral  procession  of  Beth  Hawed  (already)  takes  its  station  by  you.”  —  Ta.] 

[•  14.-  DTffctf,  tit.  "  dismissions,”  and  applicable  to  the  act  or  form  of  giving  op  possession  of  anything. 

Some  prefer  to  take  it  here  in  the  sense  of  "  dowry  ”  or  «  bridal  presents,”  with  which  the  fether  sent  his  daughter  away 
(released  her  to  her  husband)  in  marriage  (1  K.  ix.  16).  The  effect  is  the  same.  —  Ta.] 

[9  Ver.  14.  —  Klelnert,  following  Uitxig,  translates  M  deceitful  brook,”  relying  apparently  on  Jer.  zv.  18 ;  but 

there  the  addition  of  alone  warrants  that  metaphor  In  —  Ta.] 

[10  Ver.  16.  —  So  Ettrst  j*  Gasen. :  «  hill  city.”  —  Ta.) 

[11  Ver.  15.  —  The  choiee  which  the  JBnglish  version  gives  between  this  and  :  "  He  will  come  to  Adnllam  the  glory  of 
lsnel,*  still  remains  open,  each  rendering  being  supported  by  many  high  authorities.  —  Ta.] 


EXBGBTICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

The  Judgment  upon  Samaria  and  the  land  of 
Judah .  Concerning  the  inscription  and  the  date  of 
the  writing,  see  the  Introduction.1  The  event  fore¬ 
told  is, evidently, in  the  immediate  historical  sense, 
besides  the  capture  of  Samaria  (ver.  6),  the  expe¬ 
dition  which,  after  this  conquest,  the  Assyrian 
king  (Salmanasar,  [Shalmanezer,]  or  Sargon)  sent 
out,  under  his  general  Tartan,  against  Philistia 
and  Egypt  (Is.  xxl,  and  which  sorely  wasted 
Judah  (ver.  9  flf.).  The  same  fact  formed  the  sub¬ 
ject  also  of  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  x.  5  ff.,  with 
which  ours  has  otherwise  much  similarity  (cf.  also 
on  ver.  10). 

The  discourse,  in  a  rapid  but  beautiful  flow,  runs 
through  a  great  circle  of  thought.  Its  structure  is 
outwardly  characterized  by  several  leading  themes 
which  are  expressed  in  brief  sentences  of  lively 
rhythm,  and  about  which  as  fixed  centres  the  dis¬ 
course  revolves  (5  b,  9  b,  12  b).  It  thus  falls,  in 
respect  to  its  contents,  into  two  main  portions,  each 
of  which  has  an  exordium  and  two  subdivisions : 

1 .  The  threatening  of  the  destruction  of  Ephraim, 
vers.  2-7. 

(a)  Exordium,  ver.  2. 

S  General  threatening,  vers.  3-5. 

Special  threatening,  vers.  6,  7. 

2.  The  lamentation  over  the  chastisement  of  the 
land  of  Jndah,  vers.  8-16. 

(a)  Exordium  and  new  theme,  vers.  8,  9. 

(b)  Sons'  of  lament,  vers.  10—12. 

(c)  Particular  description,  vers.  13-16. 

In  form,  we  clearly  distinguish  the  two  parts, 
symmetrical  in  the  number  (25)  of  their  members, 
vers.  2-7,  and  10-16,  from  the  lyrical  part  thrown 
in  between,  vers.  8,  9. 

1 .  The  Oireatening ,  vers.  2-7.  The  exordinm,  ver. 
2,  attaches  itself  directly  through  the  exclamation  : 
Hear  ye  peoples  all,2  to  the  discourse  of  Micah’s 
namesake  in  the  Book  of  Kings  (1  K.  xxii.  28), 
with  whom  our  author  had  the  common  fate  of  be¬ 
ing  compelled  to  encounter  false  prophets  (compare 
ii.  11,  with  1  K.  xxii.  23).  In  other  respects  also 
our  Micah  coincides  frequently  with  the  Book  of 
Kings.  Compare  the  allusion,  vi.  16,  the  phrase 
in  iv.  4,  with  1  K.  v.  5 ;  iv.  13,  14,  with  1  K.  xxii. 

11,  24;  the  mode  of  writing  (instead  of 

i.  15,  with  1  k*  xxi.  29 1  so  that  even 
Hitzig  cannot  shat  out  the  perception  that  the 

1  f "  No  two  of  the  prophets  authenticate  their  prophecy  in 
exactly  the  same  way.  They,  one  and  all,  have  the  same 
simple  statement  to  make  —  that  this  which  they  say  Is  from 
God  and  through  them.  A  later  hand,  bad  it  added  the  titles, 
would  have  formed  all  on  the  same  model.  The  title  was  an 
eawntial  part  of  the  prophetic  book,  as  indicating  to  the 
people  afterwards,  that  It  was  not  written  after  the  event. 
It  was  a  witness,  not  to  the  prophet  whoee  name  it  bears, 
but  to  God.”  Posey.  —  Ta.] 


historical  sources  of  that  book  must  have  lain  be¬ 
fore  him  to  read.  Whether  the  address  □'*1237  de¬ 
denotes  merely  the  tribes  of  Israel,  or  all  nations,  is 
hard  to  decide.  For  the  former  view  speaks  not 
only  the  further  tenor  of  the  discourse,  which  is 
directed  to  Israel  alone,  but  also  the  parallel  Deut. 
xxxii.  8.  For,  towards  the  same  song  of  Moses, 
the  subsequent  sentences  of  this  exordium  point 
back  (as  indeed  that  song  sounds  on  through  the 
whole  course  of  prophecy) :  Attend,  O  land  and 
its  fulness.  Cf.  Jer.  xxii.  29  ;  viii.  16.  Micah  ex¬ 
pressly  addresses  the  land  alone,  and  omits  the 
addition  commonly  made  to  the  other  repetitions 
of  this  phrase,  “  and  O  ye  heavens,”  which  would 

give  to  the  signification  44  earth :  ”  there  is  the 

same  limitation  to  Israel  as  in  ammim.  The  land 
is  appealed  to,  as  in  the  first  of  the  passages  cited 
from  Jeremiah,8  not,  as  in  Is.  i.  2,  as  witness  of  a 
judgment,  or,  as  in  Ps.  1.  4,  a  messenger ;  but  Jeho¬ 
vah’s  complaint  is  begun  in  the  very  address  ;  give 
attention,  and  let  the  Lord  Jehovah  become  a 

witness  against  you ;  2  in  a  hostile  sense,  as  1 
Sam.  xii.  5  ;  Mai.  iii.  5  ;  the  Lord  from  his  holy 
temple ;  whence  all  his  holy  and  powerful  announce¬ 
ments  go  forth  over  the  land  (Am.  i.  2).  The 
temple  is  emphatically  a  temple  of  the  holiness  of 
Jehovah,  because  by  the  messages  and  deeds  of 
judgment  which  proceed  from  it  does  He  show 
himself  as  the  Holy  One  (Is.  v.  16). 

Vers.  3-5.  The  Testimony  itself.  Jehovah  will 
in  person,  and  that  soon  (part.  c.  Hgn),  appear  in 
a  theophany  (Ps.  xviiL  50)  for  judgment.  For 
behold  Jehovah  oomes  forth  out  of  His  place. 
From  the  temple  proceeds  the  discourse  of  God, 
his  appearance  from  heaven,  for  there  He  has  his 
habitation  (Ps.  ii.  4) ;  and  oomes  down  and 
treads  on  the  heights  of  the  earth,  i.  «.,  the 
mountains  (ver.  4),  which  are  nearest  to  heaven, 
and  the  highest  of  which,  Sinai,  saw  the  first  theoph¬ 
any  of  God  concerning  his  people  (Deut.  xxxiii. 

2 ;  Hab.  iii.  3).  The  word  is#  according 

to  the  constant  reading  of  the  Keri,  regarded  and 
pointed  as  plural  of  an  obsolete  form  while 

the  Kethib  everywhere  reads  VIE?*  or  VTte^f 

a  double  plural  of  npy  (Ges.  $  87,  5,  Rem.  1). 

Ver.  4.  And  the  mountains  melt  under  him* 

S  [«  ntgtigenthu,  pro  DpVj*”  Ma,lwr-  ~  Ts.]. 

t  [But  in  this  passage  the  context  plainly  restricts  the 
application  of  the  term  to  the  oountry  of  Israel.  The 
phrase,  "  Hear,  0  Earth,”  bad  become  stereotyped  as  a 
solemn  invocation  of  the  world  itself  to  appear  as  a  witness 
or  a  party  in  God's  contest  with  mankind.  Vid.  Textual  and 
Gram,  on  this  verse.  — Ta.]. 
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and  the  valleys  cleave  asunder  as  the  wax  be¬ 
fore  the  lire,  as  water  poured  down  a  descent 
The  description  rests  as  in  other  places,  on  the  an¬ 
alogy  of  a  tempest,  when  the  mountains  are  veiled 
in  clouds,  anu  the  earth,  dissolved  into  flowing 
mud,  pours  down  so  that  deep  gullies  are  torn 
through  the  plains  (Judg.  v.  5).  Mountain  and 
▼alley,  height  and  depth  are,  furthermore,  a  more  I 
comprehensive  expression  for  the  shaking  of  the 
whole  land.  The  two  comparisons,  c,  d,  have  the 
down  rushing  torrent H)f  water  for  their  object ;  the 
tint  is  proper  and  one  often  employed  (Ps.  lxviiL 

3),  the  second  comes  back  to  the  reality;  the  ? 
is  often  (pleonastically)  used  in  such  comparisons 
also  (Is.  i.  7 ;  xiv.  19).  As  salvation  comes  amid 
the  peacefulness  of  Barrounding  nature  (Is.  xLJ,  so 
the  judgment  with  prodigious  disturbances  of  the 
natural  course  of  things  ( Matt.  xxiv.  7,  29) ;  for 
it  is  the  consequence  of  sin,  which  has  broken  up 
the  harmony  of  the  world. 

Ver.  5  connects  this  representation  with  its 
ground  in  the  present  state  of  things,  For  the 
transgression  of  Jacob  is  all  this,  and  for  the 

■ins  of  the  house  of  Israel.  “  21  pretii,  compare 
e.g.,  1  Sam.  iii.  27  with  30.”  Hitzig.  “  House  "is, 
as  often,collective  for  “  sons.”  But  the  discourse 
does  not  pause  with  even  this  statement ;  it  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  a  more  exact  indication  in  the  decisive 
sentence  5  b :  Who  is  the  transgression  of  J acob  P 
Is  it  not  Samaria  P  In  SAmaria  sin  has  reached 
such  a  climax  that  it  has  become  the  substance  of 
the  popular  life,  and  from  the  capiral  outward  has 
poisoned  and  polluted  all  the  land  (Hos.  vi.  10). 
And  already  from  this  point  forward  the  light  is 
thrown  in  a  striking  parallel  on  the  sin  and  fate 
of  Judah,  to  which  principally  he  will  later  turn  : 
and  who  are  the  heights  of  Judah  P  Is  it  not 
Jerusalem P  Jerusalem  is  a  prominent  city;  the 
hills  on  which  it  lies  should  be  sanctuaries  of  God 
(Ps.  xcix.  9),  but  as  it  now  stands,  the  eternal 
heights  have,  through  idolatry,  become  Bamoth 
(Ez.  xxxvi.  2)  tentu  odioso ,  t.  e.,  high  places  for 
idols  (1  K.  xv.  14). 

It  is  accordingly  not  doubtful  on  whom  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  God  must  take  effect.  First  Samaria : 
vers.  6,  7.  Therefore  will  I  make  Samaria  a 
heap  in  the  field,  plantations  of  vines :  u  «.,  not 
merely  lay  it  in  ruins  (Hos.  xii.  12),  but  make  it 
waste  for  so  long  a  time  that  husbandmen  shall 
devote  the  depopulated  region  to  tillage,  and  con¬ 
vert  the  fertile  territory  (Is.  xxviii.  1)  into  a  vine¬ 
yard  ;  and  pour  down  the  stones  of  it  into  the 
valley,  down  from  the  hill  on  which  it  lay  (Am. 
▼i.  1)  (Robinson,  Bib.  Ret.  in  Pal.,  iii.  138  ff.,  1st 
ed. ;  cf.  Joseph.,  Ant.,  xiii.  10,  §  3),  and  lay  bare 
its  foundations,  i.  e.,  destroy  it  to  the  very  ground 
(Ps.  cxxxvii.  7).  “The  whole  mountain  on  which 
the  ancient  city  lay  is  now  cultivated  to  the  summit, 
but  in  the  middle  of  it,  on  the  field,  a  heap  of  ruins 
is  to  be  seen,  and  not  for  off  lies  a  miserable  village, 
Jabustiah.”  Quandt 

Ver.  7.  And  all  her  carved  images  Ex. 

xxxiv.  1 )  shall  be  broken  in  pieces ;  and  all  her 
hires  be  burned  with  fire.  Hires  (of  harlotry) 
are  primarily  the  consecrated  offerings  lavished  on 
the  idol  altars,  by  which  the  preparations  for  the 
service  were  maintained  (Ros.,  Casp.,  Keil) ;  for, 
since  God  is  the  rightful  husband  of  Israel  ( Hos. 
ii.  18  ff.),  idolatry  is  whoredom  (Hos.  ix.  1).  But 
they  are  also  all  the  possessions  of  the  city,  be¬ 
cause  she  looks  upon  her  riches  not  as  the  gift  of 
God,  but  of  the  idols,  her  paramour  (Hos.  A.  7, 


15),  (Hitzig).  And  all  her  idols  will  I  make  a 
desolation.  For  from  the  hire  of  a  harlot  has 
she  gathered,  and  to  the  hire  of  a  harlot  shall 
they  return:  become  a  prey  to  other  idolaters, 
who  will  devote  these  things  again  to  their  idols, 

as  in  Gen.  iii.  19. 


2.  The  lamentation,  vers.  8-16.  Already  in  ver.  8, 
the  prophet  turhs  and  prepares  the  transition  vers. 
8,  9,  to  the  new  discourse,  which  according  to  5  b 
is  directed  against  J udah.  For,  that  the  coipplaint 
has  reference  specially  to  Judah  appears  from  the 
connection  ana  contents  of  what  follows.  It  be¬ 
longs  to  the  theanthropic  element  in  the  nature  of 
ptophecy,  that  the  prophets,  on  the  one  hand, 
standing  above  the  people, utter  with  seeming  mer¬ 
cilessness  the  decrees  or  God's  justice,  while  on  the 
other,  as  members  of  the  people,  they  enter  sym- 
pathizingly  into  the  deepest  popular  suffering. 
Therefore  let  me  lament  and  wail,  let  me  go 

■tripped  and  naked.  naVs  has  the  incorrect 
scriptio  plena,  like  Ps.  xix.  14 ;  Ex.  xxxv.  31 ; 
from  the  stem  bbw,  after  the  formation 

(Is.  xri.  9),  signifies  robbed,  tpoliatou;  the 
Masoretes  have  without  reason  substituted  another 
form  Vp&7,  after  Job  xii.  17.  Wherein  the  rob¬ 
bery  consists  is  shown  by  the  addition  :  naked,  i.  e. 
without  the  over  garment  (1  Sam.  xix.  24).  The 
prophet's  complaint  also  is  symbolical  prophecy; 
when  he  represents  his  nakedness  as  robbery  it  be¬ 
comes  the  emblem  of  the  fate  of  his  people  (cf.  Is. 
xx.  3  ff ). 

I  will  make  a  complaint  like  the  jackals,  and 
a  mourning  like  the  ostriches.  In  Job  xxx.  29, 
also  these  animals  appear  as  types  of  the  erica  of 
pain. 

Ver.  9.  For  deadly  are  her  wounds  [Wf., 
“the  strokes”  inflicted  upon  her].  The  plural 

HTOQ  is  construed  with  the  fern.  sing,  of  the 
predicate  according  to  Ew.  317  a  [Ges.  §  147  bj. 
There  is  implied  in  the  subject  the  thought  that 
the  sad  fate  comes  from  God,  is  from  above ;  in 
the  prod.,  the  common  comparison  of  public  cal¬ 
amities  to  diseases.  (Is.  i.  5  ff.)  The  suffix  to 

HIDE  takes  the  place  of  a  genii,  obj. ;  it  refers  to 
Samaria.  The  prophet  mourns  so  bitterly  over 
the  afflictions  appointed  to  Samaria,  because  they 
are  deadly ;  ana  deadly  for  all  Israel ;  for  they 
come  even  to  Judah;  HE  (Jehovah,  cf.  Job  iii. 
20)  reaches  even  to  the  gate  of  my  people, 
to  Jerusalem.  Therefore  are  the  wounds  deadly, 
because  they  strike  the  heart  of  the  land  and  the 
seat  of  the  sanctuary ;  and  yet  according  to  ver. 
5  b,  it  cannot  be  otherwise.  The  gate  is,  in  east¬ 
ern  countries,  the  place  of  solemn  assembly: 
hence  Jerusalem  is  called  the  gate  of  God’s  people, 
because  there  Israel  held  his  solemn  courts  (Is. 
xxxiii.  20).  Notice  the  affecting  increase  of  in¬ 
tensity  in  the  discourse,  which  reaches  its  climax, 
in  the  last  clause  of  verse  ninth.  With  this  the 
theme  is  given  also  of  the  new  turn  to  the  thought, 
and  now  begins,  — 


Ver.  10,  the  proper  lamentation  itself.  Follow¬ 
ing  a  view  common  in  the  O.  T.  (Ps.  xxv.  3; 
Lam.  ii.  17),  he  thinks  first  of  the  malicious  joy 
of  their  heathen  neighbors.  In  Gath  announce 
it  not,  the  Philistine  city  on  the  northwest  border 
of  Judah.  With  this  expression  the  prophet  re¬ 
calls  an  earlier  occurrence,  David's  lamentation 
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over  the  death  of  Saul  and  Jonathan  (2  8am.  i 
»).  The  paronomasia  which  he  finds  in  the 

words  of  the  song  —  for  i"l2  may  be  regarded,  like 

nb  1  Sam.  iv.  19,  as  an  infinitive  from  "123 — | 
gives  him  occasion  to  repeat  this  figure  to  the  end 
of  the  chapter,  in  ever  new  applications.  (Com¬ 
pare  the  translation,  where  the  paronomasia  is  in¬ 
dicated  mostly  after  the  manner  of  Riickert).1  The 
very  next  member  shows  another  instance  of  this 
play  on  words.  The  present  text  seems  indeed  to 
tie  capable  of  meaning  only  :  Weep  not  But  in 

the  apparent  inf.  abs.  *0$,  there  lurks  (as  Roland, 
PaL  Iliustr 634  if.,  first  perceived)  a  contraction 
:  in  Acco  weep  not,  Acco  is  the  later 
'An,  or  UroXtfidts,  a  city  of  the  Canaanitcs  lying 
northward  on  the  coast  (Jndg.  i.  31).  That  such 
contraction  in  fact  exists  is  proved  by  a  compari¬ 
son  of  the  LXX.  who,  according  to  the  common 
leading  of  the  Vatican,  translate  ol  ’Evatctip,  with 
the  statement  in  Euseb.  ( Onomast.,  ed.  Larsow,  p. 
188),  that  in  Micah,  a  city  named  ’Evcuctlp.  is  men¬ 
tioned.  This  can  refer  only  to  the  passage  before 
as,  and  the  statement  in  Eusebius  rests  evidently 
on  the  LXX.  But  the  word  ’Evcuccl/i  which  they 
offer  is  nothing.  The  Enakites,  of  whom  alone 
they  could  be  thinking,  did  not,  according  to  Josh, 
xi.  SI,  dwell  so  far  up  as  Acco,  and  are  besides 
always  called  ’Evatclp.  or  viol  ’Eve he  by  the  LXX. 
Hence  the  Alexandrian  reading  ol  iv  is 

evidently  preferable.  (Some  MSS.  and  the  Aldina 
read  iv  Bax<  1/*,  not  understanding  the  contraction, 

and  regarding  the  ?  as  belonging  to  the  name). 
In  *Ax«V>  ’A#c«ffiy  then,  we  have  the  name  of  a 
city,  especially  it*  with  Hitzig  we  assume  that  it 
was  originally  iv  "Aicct,  and  that  the  a  has  been 
drawn  back  by  mistake  from  the  following  /at). — 
For  our  explanation  speaks  first,  the  fact  that 
thus  the  parallelism  is  completely  established,  and 
the  grammatical  impossibility  of  connecting  an 

fnf.  abs.  with  bK  instead  of  Wb  is  avoided.  And 
secondly,  that  the  contraction  is  possible  is  proved 
by  the  analogous  examples  njWa  for  rTOpttfo, 
Am.  viii.8;  '3for'??:  nb}  for  nb^Josh. 
xix.  3 ;  xv.  29,  and  the  altogether  analogous  i&b 

Pi.  xxviii.  8,  for  itS?b»  the  replacement  of  the 
sharpened  syllable  by  the  lengthening  of  the 

1  [Cowles  on  this  passage,  veil  says  :  «  The  remaining 

part  of  this  chapter,  Is  a  graphic  painting  of  the  first  re¬ 
sults  of  the  Assyrian  Invasion,  as  they  were  felt  In  one  city 
alter  another  along  the  line  of  his  inarch.  In  most  of  the 
easss,  the  things  said  of  each  city  are  a  play  on  the  signi- 
leaot  name  of  that  city  —  a  method  of  writing  well  adapted 
to  impress  the  idea  upon  the  memory.  Sometimes  there  is 
merely  a  resemblance  in  sound  between  the  prominent 
word  spoken  of  a  city  and  the  name  of  that  city.  Doth 
of  these  oases  fell  under  that  figure  of  speech,  technically 
called  a  paronomasia.  The  latter  form  of  it  —  resemblance 
In  sounds  —  Is  of  coarse  untranslatable.  The  other  form  — 
a  play  upon  the  tignifieanet  of  the  name  of  a  city  —  is  as 
If  one  should  exclaim  :  What !  If  there  quarrelling  in  Con¬ 
cord  ?  war  in  8alera  [ Peace J ;  fiunily  fends  in  Philadelphia 
[BroChrrly  Lore  j ;  slavery  in- Freetown  ? 

Dr.  Pueey  ( lntr .  to  Min.  Proph p.  298) :  n  His  description 
at  the  destruction  of  the  cities  or  villages  of  Judah  corre¬ 
sponds  in  vividness  to  Isaiah's  ideal  march  of  8ennacherib. 
The  flame  of  war  spreads  from  place  to  place,  but  Micah 
relieves  the  sameness  of  the  description  of  misery  by  every 
variety  which  language  allows.  He  speaks  of  them  in  his 
awn  parsoo,  or  to  them  ;  he  describes  the  calamity  in  past 


vowel  being  n  familiar  fact.  Finally,  that  it  was 
necessary,  when  a  paronomasia  obvious  to  the  car 
was  aimed  at,  is  obvious. 

After  the  malignant  triumph  of  their  enemies,  the 
prophet  sees  next  the  sorrow  of  his  fellow-country^ 
men.  A  series  of  devastated  places  meets  the  eye  of 
the  seer,  and  their  names  become  to  him  the  texts 
of  his  lamentation  and  gloomy  previsions.  Whether 
the  designation  of  the  places*  is  connected, as  in  Is. 
x.,  with  the  route  of  the  hostile  army  is,  owing  to 
their  generally  more  or  less  questionable  position, 
and  to  the  absence  of  any  such  express  intimation 
as  we  have  in  Isaiah,  very  donbtful.  So  much  at 
least  is  clear,  however,  that  the  territory  in  which 
the  places  named  are  contained  reaches  but  a  little 
beyond  Jerusalem  on  the  east,  while  westwardly  it 
stretches  to  the  border  of  the  Philistines  at  Gath ; 
that,  accordingly,  just  such  cities  are  named  as 
must  naturally’  be  most  harmed  by  an  army 
streaming  over  Judah  upon  Philistia.  The  prete¬ 
rites  are  prophetic. *  For  Bethleaphra,  on  account 
of  the  misfortune  of  the  Benjamite  city  Ophra, 
(Jos.  xviii.  23),  not  far  from  Jerusalem,  I  scatter 
dust  on  myself  [better,  “  roll  myself  in  the  dust  ”], 
in  token  of  deep  affliction  ;  cf.  Jer.  vi.  26,  in 
accordance  with  which  passage  the  useless  correc¬ 
tion  of  the  margin  is  here  made.  Verba  tentiendi 

are  construed  with  21  (Ew.  §  217  f.  2  B.)  [Ges. 

s.  v.  B.  5  c.l ;  fl'S  is  an  addition  to  names  of 
places  whicn  mav  also  be  omitted  (cf.  ver.  11  be¬ 
low,  and  Ges.,  Ttas.,  193). 

Ver.  11.  Bet  oat  on  thy  joarney  inhabitant 
of  Shaflr  (pleasantness)  in  shamefid  nakedness. 

The  dat.  eth.  cob  is  in  the  plural  because  rCtt*' 
here,  and  in  all  the  following  verses  is  understood 
collectively  ;  stands  here,  as  ^in  Ex.  xxxii. 

27,  in  antithesis  to  depart,  go  away. 

Sh&phir  lay,  according  to  the  Onom.t  near  Elou- 
theropolis,  and  is  perhaps  identical  with  the 
Shamir,  Josh.  xv.  48,  which  was  on  the  south¬ 
west  of  the  mountain  of  Judah,  rWIl 
nakedness-shame  =  shameful  nakedness,  is  a  com¬ 
pound  idea,  like  Ps.  xlv.  5,  humility-righteous¬ 
ness,  and  stands  in  acc.  adv.  (cf.  Prov.  xxxi.  9. 

The  meaning  of  what  follows  becomes  plain 
when  once  we  take  as  an  ac<f.  of  direc¬ 

tion,  as  it  often  stands  with  MS’1  (Gen.  xxvii. 

or  in  fature,  or  by  the  use  of  the  imperative.  The  verbal 
allusions  are  crowded  together  in  a  way  unexampled  else¬ 
where.  Moderns  have  spoken  of  them  as  not  alter  their 
taste,  or  have  apologised  for  theta.  The  mighty  prophet 
who  wrought  a  repentance  greater  than  his  great  contem¬ 
porary  Isaiah,  knew  well  what  would  impress  the  people  to 
whom  he  spoke.  The  Hebrew  names  had  definite  mean¬ 
ings.  We  can  well  imagine  how,  as  name  alter  name 
passed  from  the  prophet's  month,  connected  with  some 
note  of  woe,  all  around  awaited  anxiously,  to  know  upon 
what  place  the  fire  of  the  prophet’s  word  would  next  fell, 
and  as  at  last  it  had  fellen  upon  little  and  mighty  round 
about  Jerusalem,  the  names  of  the  places  woold  ring  In 
their  ears  as  heralds  of  the  coming  woe ;  they  would  be 
like  so  many  monuments,  inscribed  beforehand  with  the 
titles  of  departed  greatness,  reminding  Jerusalem  itself  of 
its  portiod  of  tSe  prophecy,  that  evil  should  oome  from  the 
Lard  unto  the  gat*  of  Jenuaitm.”  —  Ta.] 

8  [The  abrupt  change,  indicative  of  Intensity  of  excite¬ 
ment,  from  the  Imperf.  in  ver.  8,  to  the  pret.  in  vers.  9, 10, 
11,  12,  and  to  the  lmperat.  in  11,  18, 16,  is  worthy  of  at¬ 
tention.  —  Ta.] 
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3;  1  Chr.  v.  18).  Not  the  inhabitant  of  Za- 
anan  (departure)  shall  go  forth  for  mourning  at 
Bethhaesel  [Kleinert,  Nimmhauaen  ;  Ges ,  Fixed 
house].  Zaaoau  is  perhaps  the  Zenan  mentioned 
in  Josh.  xv.  37,  in  the  western  lowland,  and 
Bethhaezel  (cf.  on  ver.  10)  the  Azel  named  by 
Zeeh.  (xiv.  5),  which  lay  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Olivet, and  had  gained,  according  to  that  passage, 
a  mournful  celebrity  in  the  days  of  Uzzinh,  not 
long  before  Micah’s  time,  from  the  fact  that  the 
people  took  refuge  there  in  a  great  earthquake. 
There  seems  to  have  been  an  annual  mourning 
held  at  that  place,  as  was  usual  in  commemorat¬ 
ing  such  national  calamities  (Zech.  xii.  11). 
This,  according  to  our  verse,  can  no  more  be 
the  case  with  tne  cities  of  Judah,  for  which  Zaa- 
nan,  on  account  of  the  paronomasia,  is  made  a 
representative,  for  he,  who  executes  the  judgment, 
as  ver.  9,  takes  away  from  you  his  (Ezel’s)  sta¬ 
tions.  It  is  carried  away  according  to  God’s  ap¬ 
pointment,  by  the  enemies’  hand.  Herein  also  lies 

a  paronomasia,  because  bSN  as  well  as  npbl 
means :  to  take  away.  Hitzig  translates  :  Zaanan 
goes  not  forth  bemuse  the  lamentation  of  the 
neighborhood  takes  away  from  you  its  standing- 
place.  Umbreit:  The  grief  of  Bethhaezel  turns 
away  its  places  for  you.  Keil :  The  cry  of  Beth¬ 
haezel  takes  away  from  you  the  standing  with  it. 
[Maurer  :  “  Planctus  Bethaezel ,  i.  e.,  quod  oppressi 
ab  hostibus  tenentur  Bethhaezelenses,  id  au/ert 
robis  hospitium  ejus ,  facit  ut  nullum  tbi  re/ugium 
habeatis .  ] 1 

Ver.  12.  For  —  as  leading  sentence  must  be 
supplied  all  along,  from  ver.  8,  “  I  cannot n  — 
the  inhabitant  of  Maroth  [bitterness]  writhes  in 
pain^be cause  of  the  [lost]  prosperity.  Maroth, 
A  village,  as  the  mention  of  it  in  connection  with 
Ezel  shows,  lying  near  Jerusalem ;  otherwise  of  no 

significance.  7  before  the  object  of  emotion  (Ew. 
217  d.  2  c.).  For,  so  the  discourse  turns,  with  a 
resumption  of  the  main  theme  from  verse  9,  to  its 
last  division,  evil  oomes  down  from  Jehovah 
unto  the  gate  of  Jerusalem. 

In  place  of  the  sympathizing  lamentation  we 
have  again,  as  at  the  beginning,  the  prophetic 
threat,  first  in  the  indirect,  imperative  form,  so 
that  actions  are  enjoined  upon  the  object  of  the 
threatening,  which  must  come  as  immediate  effects 
of  the  threatened  judgment  (Is.  ii.  10);  ver. 
13.  Harness  the  chariot  to  the  courser,  inhab¬ 
itant  of  Iiachlsh,  to  escape,  namely,  from  the 
punishment  The  play  upon  words  here  lies  in 

the  homophony  of  the  roots  IT and  072lb. 
Lachish,  a  fortified  city,  not  far  from  Elentberopolis, 
still  remaining  as  a  rum  under  the  name  of  Um 
Lakis:  The  beginning  of  the  sin  was  it  for  the 
daughter  of  Jerusalem,  for  the  population  of 
Jerusalem,  that  in  thee  were  found  the  trans¬ 
gressions  of  Israel,  i.  e.,  the  idolatry  of  the  teh 
tribes,  which  had,  accordingly,  first  found  admis¬ 
sion  at  Lachish,  and  from  thence  had  inundated 
Judah  (vL  16). 

Ver.  14.  Therefore  wilt  thou  give  the  re¬ 
lease  upon  Moresheth  Oath.  Lachish  is  no 
longer  addressed,  as  the  connection  shows,  but 
Israel,  which  throughout,  even  in  ver.  6,  is  the  ob¬ 
ject  ;  and  is,  as  frequently,  a  free  connective. 

At  the  marriages  of  princes  a  dowry  was  given, 
and  this  is  expressed  by  D'rT)vtT  (i  K.  ix. 

1  [Cf  th«  Textual  and  Gram,  note  on  tbh  passage.  —  Ta.] 


16) ;  this  Israel  rives  to  the  enemy  in  the  form 
of  Moresheth  —  although  certainly  not  freely  re¬ 
nounced.  But  there  lies  at  the  same  time  in  the 

idea  of  D*mbtr\  the  side  thought  that  one  di¬ 
vorces  himself  from  the  abandoned  property,  Jer. 
iii.  8  (Hitzig).  Hence  also  the  play  on  the 

words :  the  homoplionous  signifies  the 

betrothed  (Deut.  xxxii.  23).  On  Moresheth- 
Gath,  t.  e.,  Moresheth  near  Gath,  the  home  of 
the  prophet,  which  likewise  lay  in  the  southwest 
portion  of  Judah,  cf.  the  Introd.  2. 

The  houses  of  Achzib  [deception]  will  become 

a  deceitful  brook  to  the  king  of  IaraeL 
arc  brooks  which  dry  up  in  the  summer,  and  de¬ 
ceive  the  thirsty  wayfarer  who  knowing  their  site, 
goes  in  search  of  them  (Jer.  xv.  18  ;  Job  vi. 
15  ff. ;  Ps.  exxvi.  4).  Like  them  will  Achzib 
slip  from  the  hands  of  the  kings  of  Israel, 
t.  e.,  those  of  Judah,  for  after  the  destruction  of 
Samaria,  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes  has  ceased. 
The  citv  lav,  like  the  others,  in  the  lowland  of 
Judaea  (josh.  xv.  44) ;  now  the  ruins  Kussabeh. 

Ver.  15.  I  will  moreover  bring  instead 

of  as  in  1  K.  xxi.  29,)  the  conqueror 

upon  thee,  inhabitant  of  Mareshah  (conquered 
town).  Maresha  near  Achzib  (Jos.  xv.  44)  is 
the  present  Marasch  (Tobler,  Dritte  Wandenuy, 
p.  139,  142  f.);  even  to  Adullam  (Josh.  xiL 
15  ;  xv.  35)  northward  from  Maresha,  but  not  dis¬ 
covered  as  yet,  shall  the  nobility  (Is.  v.  13)  of 
Israel  oome,  namely,  to  hide  themselves  in  the 
mountain  caves  there,  in  which  David  once  sought 
refuge  from  Saul  (l  Sam.  xxii.  1). 

The  prophet  has  named  twelve  cities  of  Judah, 
six  in  tne  lamentation,  and  six  in  the  threatening, 
and,  still  further  intensifying  his  lament,  closes  the 
whole,  ver.  16,  with  an  address  to  the  mourning 
mother,  Israel,  who  must  see  her  children  dragged 
away  into  exile  (Jer.  xxxi.  15 ;  Is.  iii.  26).  Make 
thee  bald  and  shear  thy  head  —  in  spite  of  the 
prohibition,  Dent.  xiv.  1,  this  had  remained  a 
common  sign  of  sorrowful  lamentation  for  the  dead 
(Jer.  xvi.  6;  cf.  Job  i.  20 ;  Is.  xv.  2) — for  the 
sons  of  thy  delight ;  enlarge  thy  baldness  like 
the  eagle  (the  gtifiin  vulture  is  meant,  which  is 
often  met  with  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  has  the 
whole  forepart  of  the  head  bare  of  feathers) ;  for 
they  are  carried  away  from  thee,  led  away  cap¬ 
tives. 


fioCTRJNAL  AND  ETHICAL. 


Very  differently  goes  the  course  of  the  two  sis¬ 
ter  kingdoms  (cf.  Ezck.  ch.  xxiii.),  and  yet  goes 
with  both  to  the  same  destruction.  The  sacred 
heights,  on  which  the  Lord  will  set  his  foot  when 
He  comes  down  to  his  people,  have  become  in  Judah 
also  heights  of  corruption.  What  has  she  now  of 
advantage  over  her  apostate  sister,  Samaria,  whom 
yet  the  Lord  had  let  go  her  own  way  (cf.  Rom. 
iii.)  ?  She  has,  indeed,  much  still ;  she  has  the  holy 
temple,  the  fountain  of  God’s  holy  ordinances,  and 
with  that  the  certainty  that  God  cannot  allow  her 
to  be  utterly  destroyed,  although  he  has  overthrown 
Samaria  to  the  very  foundation.  But  through  judg¬ 
ment  must  Judah  pass  like  Samaria;  the  holy  oral 
nances  profit  not  the  sinful  generation  to  whom  they 
have  become  a  dead  and  despised  possession  (cf.  2 
Macc.  v.19  f.).  Nay,  such  a  possession  insures  to  the 
people  among  whom  it  exists,  a  serious  trial,  for 
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God’s  holiness,  proceeding  from  the  “  Temple  of  his 
holiness/’  is  *  beaming  light  which  becomes  a  con¬ 
suming  fire  when  it  finds  no  longer  life  but  death 
round  about  it  (Is.  x.  17).  All  the  names  of  auspic¬ 
ious  presage  become  then  omens  of  judgment.  For, 
as  sin  is  the  distortion  of  that  which  should  be  be¬ 
tween  man  and  God,  the  judgment  is  the  turning 
straight  again  of  that  which  has  been  turned  awry 
(Ps.  xviii.  27  b)  Israel,  the  mother  who  parted 
from  God  (Hos.  ii.  8),  has  neglected  her  children  ; 
therefore  will  she  have  no  friends  in  these  children, 
but  in  her  widowhood  be  also  childless.  Where 
the  churches  become  empty  the  church  herself  is  to 
blame  for  it. 

Hbivgstbnberg  :  The  discourse,  beginning  with 
the  general  judgment  of  the  world,  turns  suddenly 
to  the  judgment  upon  Israel.  This  is  to  be  ex¬ 
plained  only  from  the  relation  in  which  the  two 
judgments  stand  to  each  other,  they  being  in  es¬ 
sence  completely  the  same,  and  different  only  in 
space,  time,  and  unessential  circumstances  ;  so  that 
one  can  say,  that  in  eveir  partial  judgment  upon 
Israel  there  is  the  world-judgment.  Here,  as  al¬ 
ways  in  the  threatenings  of  the  prophets,  we  must 
take  care  that  we  do  not,  in  a  particular  historical 
event,  lose  sight  of  the  animating  idea.  Let  this 
be  rightly  apprehended,  and  it  will  appear  that  a 
particular,  historical  occurrence  may  indeed  be  spe¬ 
cially  intended,  but  never  can  exhaust  the  predic¬ 
tion  ;  that  in  this  passage  also  we  ought  not,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  primary  reference  to  the  Chaldsean  (?) 
catastrophe,  at  all  to  exclude  that  in  which,  before 
or  afterward,  the  same  law  was  realized. 

Ribger  :  From  the  (threatening)  nature  of  the 
time  we  may  most  easily  perceive  the  purport  and 
aim  of  such  prophecies,  namely,  to  rebuke  the  then 
prevailing  sins,  to  announce  the  judgment  of  God 
on  account  of  them,  but  ever  also  to  nring  forward 
the  promises  of  Christ,  and  thus  to  call  to  repen¬ 
tance  ;  most  especially  to  support  believers,  that 
they  may  find  effectual  comfort  in  the  general  dis¬ 
order,  and  abide  in  patient  waiting  for  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God  and  Christ.  Nay,  when  many  were 
first  awakened  from  their  sleep  under  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  their  sins,  they  wonla  be  turned  by  words 
of  this  kind  to  their  covenant  God,  and  not  despair 
of  his  promise. 

On  the  Fulfillment.  Keil:  Micah  prophesies  in 
this  chapter,  for  the  most  part,  not  particular  defi¬ 
nite  punishments,  but  the  judgment  in  general,  with¬ 
out  precise  indications  as  to  its  accomplishment, 
so  that  his  prediction  embraces  all  the  judgments 
against  Judah  which  took  place  from  the  Assyrian 
invasion  on  until  the  Roman  catastrophe. 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

The  judgment  must  begin  at  the  house  of  God. 

1.  It  mnst  begin,  for  God,  the  injured  One,  is 
Judge  of  the  world ;  vers.  2-4. 

2.  It  mnst  begin  at  the  house  of  God,  t.  at  the 
congregation  of  his  people.  For  — 

(а)  He  has  here  his  seat  and  place ;  ver.  2. 

(б)  Upon  this  his  eye  first  falls  when  He  comes  to 
judge  the  whole  earth  ;  ver.  3. 

(c)  Here  is  the  right  knowledge  of  God,  to  have 
fallen  away  from  which  to  idolatiy  is  a  peculiar 
guilt;  vers.  5  b,  7. 

3.  In  the  congregation,  moreover,  it  strikes  all ; 
ver*.  8-16. 

(a)  Not  the  godless  onlv  but  the  pious  also, 
who  see  it  come  and  must  snare  in  the  sorrow  and 
lamentation ;  vers.  8,  9. 


(b)  Not  merely  the  capital,  but  all  places  are 
stations  and  signs  of  the  judgment ;  vers.  10-15. 

(c)  Not  merely  the  sin  itself,  but  the  generation 
that  practice  it  must  away  to  the  place  of  punish¬ 
ment;  ver.  16. 

Ver.  2.  When  Jehovah  speaks,  the  whole  land 
mnst  tremble.  Land  and  people  belong  together, 
and  He  smites  both,  the  field  for  man’s  sake  (Gen. 
iii.  17).  Hence  the  creation  also  sighs  for  the  re¬ 
demption  which  comes  to  it  too  with  the  glorious 
liberty  of  the  sons  of  God  (Rom.  viii.  19).  —  Ver. 
3.  Jehovah  is  not  a  God  afar  off,  but  always  £oing 
forth  out  of  his  holy  places  -to  see  and  to  judge 
what  is  on  the  earth.  —  Ver.  4.  His  holy  congrega¬ 
tion  lies  so  near  his  heart  that  for  their  sake  he 
shakes  the  earth.  Ver.'5.  Great  cities,  great  sins 
(Gen.  iv.  17  ;  Is.  xiv.  21).  —  Ver.  6.  When  man 
builds  without  God,  let  it  be  ever  so  firmly  fast¬ 
ened  with  stones  to  the  strongest  ground,  tho 
storm  breaks  from  above,  lays  bare  the  foundation, 
and  hurls  the  stones  asunder.  The  best  established 
church-system,  when  it  becomes  essentially  sinful, 
is,  in  God’s  hands,  a  spider’s  web.  The  judgment 
deeds  of  God  are  declarative ;  while  He  lays  bare 
the  ground,  He  shows  that  it  is  sinful,  and  with  that 
the  annihilation  is  pronounced.  —  Ver.  8.  God’s 
spirit  in  the  congregation  itself  sympathizes  with, 
when  it  must  punish,  the  congregation.  His  right¬ 
eousness  is  a  self-infliction  upon  his  love.  —  Ver. 
13.  God  retains  accurately  in  mind  the  individual 
responsibilities  and  the  starting-points  of  sin.  Pop¬ 
ular  sins  proceed  from  certain  places,  from  certain 
classes,  out  oyer  the  whole;  the  whole  is  judged;, 
but  the  root  is  not  forgotten. 

Theoi’hylact  (on  ver.  1):  The  prophets 
spoke  to  hard  and  anobedient  hearts ;  hence  they 
said:  The  vision  is  divine,  and  from  God  is  the 
Word  ;  that  the  world  might  give  heed  to  the  Word, 
and  not  despise  them.  Matthew,  however,  spake  to 
believing  and  obedient  souls,  and  therefore-  placed 
nothing  of  this  kind  at  the  beginning.  '  Oirthusr 
The  prophets  saw  in  the  spirit  what  they  saw-, 
since  the  Holy  Spirit  made  the  exhibition,  and'  so 
they  named  it,  a  vision.  But  Matthew  saw  it  not 
spiritually  and  in  a  representation,  but  had  bodily 
intercourse  with  Him,  neard  Him  by  the  senses,  saw 
Him  in  the  flesh  ;  therefore  he  says  not*  ‘S  wum/* 
but  Book  of  the  generation  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Osiandek  (on  ver.  3) :  At  the  present  day  it 
is  not  necessary  in  preaching  to  call  persons  and 
places  by  name,  in  which  we  must  proceed-  very 
prudently,  in  order  not  to  tear  down>  more  than 
we  bpild  up ;  and  yet  the  preacher  may  use  such 
freedom  and  plainness  in  indicating  errors  and 
vices  that  those  who  need  improvement  may  foel 
themselves  aimed  at,  and  repent  and  be  saved. 

Hengstunbbrg  (on  ver.  11):  The  instances 
of  play  upon  words  are  no  mere  empty  sport.  They 
have  throughout  a  practical  aim.  The  threaten¬ 
ing  is  to  be  located  by  them.  Whoever  thought  of 
one  of  the  designated  places,  in  him  was  the 
thought  of  the  divine  judgment  quickened. 

Ch.  B.  Miohaelis  (on  ver.  12):  From  Je¬ 
hovah,  he  adds  to  make  it  plain  that  the  calamity 
came  not  by  blind  chance,  but  was  brought  about 
by  the  supreme  control  of  God,  the  righteous 
Judge. 

Starke  :  Ter.  1.  Teachers  must  have  a  reg¬ 
ular  call,  partly  because  of  the  divine  command 
(Heb.  v.  4),  partly  for  the  sake  of  order  (1  Cor 
xiv.  40).  Preachers  mnst  not  preach  differently 
from  God’s  Word  (1  Pet.  iv.  11).  Those  who 
practice  like  sins  may  expect  like  punishments.  — 
Ver.  2.  The  Lord  be  a  witness  m  you;  let  the 
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Lord  bear  witness  in  you.  For  he  who  takes  to 
heart  the  word  concerning  the  judgment  is  con¬ 
vinced  of  his  sins  thereby,  and  feels  the  wrath  of 
God.  Even  yet  also  God  always  puts  in  the 
mouth  of  his  servants  what  He  has  to  speak  to  his 
people,  especially  when  teachers  and  hearers  heart- 1 
fly  call  upon  Him  for  this.  —  Ver.  3.  So  secure  is 
the  natural  man,  that  he  perceives  not  God's  pres¬ 
ence,  nay  even  denies  it,  until  He  finally  makes  his 
presence  known  by  notable  punishments.  God  de¬ 
scends  not  actually,  or  as  it  regards  his  being,  but 
He  ceases  to  conceal  himself,  to  be  long-suffering, 
and  begins  to  punish. sin,  to  reveal  and  expose  it. 
He  assumes  in  effect  another  kind  of  presence.  — 
Ver.  5.  God  pours  not  out  his  anger  upon  inno¬ 
cent  people.  “  Desine  peccare  et  civitas  non  perihit  ”  j 
(Ambros.).  Divine  services  set  up  without  God’s 
word,  although  with  good  intention,  are  an  abom¬ 
ination  before  God.  And,  —  Ver.  6,  God’s  judg¬ 
ments  against  the  false  systems  of  worship  are 
terrible ;  for  He  is  jealous  of  his  own  honor.  — 
Ver.  7.  Idolaters  have  in  general  more  of  worldly 
goods  than  those  who  serve  the  true  God. —  Ver. 
10.  It  is  often  advisable  to  withhold  our  tears 
that  the  world  may  not  rejoice  over  our  misfortune. 
If  one  will  weep  he  must  do  it  before  the  outbreak 
of  judgments,  for  when  they  are  already  here  it  is 
too  late.  —  Ver.  11.  When  God  will  punish  a 
land  for  its  sins  He  takes  away  their  courage  from 
the  people.  —  Ver.  12.  That  is  the  way  of  most 
men  :  that  they  mourn  over  the  loss  of  their  goods 
but  not  over  their  sins.  On  account  of  their  bodily 
troubles,  also,  the  righteous  sometimes  fall  into 
great  sorrow  and  fear.  —  Ver.  13.  Offenses  given 
remain  not  unpunished.  —  Ver.  14.  Well  may  a 
stronghold  proudly  bear  the  name  of  deception, 
when  it  with  its  walls  and  good  preparations  causes 
$he  besiegers  to  be  deceived  in  their  hope.  Princes 
should  not  trust  in  strong  castles  and  towns,  be¬ 
cause  they  may  be  disappointed  in  them.  —  Ver. 
16.  Those  who  give  themselves  up  to  luxury 
are  at  last  given  up  to  miserable  slavery.  When 
a  man  makes  his  children  effeminate,  he  makes  for 
himself  grief  and  heart-pangs. 

Pfaff  :  Ver.  1 .  Think  not,  ye  great  sinners, 
that  the  word  of  the  Lord  which  was  formerly 
spoken  concerning  the  Jews  is  of  no  concern  to 
you,  it  is  written  for  your  punishment  also.  — 
Ver.  2.  When  the  Lord  speaks  we  should  listen, 
yea,  and  give  good  heed  :  with  great  reverence, 
with  all  humility,  with  fear  and  trembling,  with 
most  willing  obedience.  —  Ver.  8.  God’s  servants 
properly  mourn  over  the  wretched  condition  of 
their  congregations.  It  would  indeed  be  a  poor 
promise  of  their  doing  anything  to  improve  them 
u  they  did  not  pour  out  their  tears  before  God, 
and  if  it  did  not  touch  their  heart  that  the  people 
are  drawing  near  to  their  judgment 

Biboeb:  Even  to  the  last  {Micah  lived  still 
aftdr  the  fall  of  Samaria),  God  snows  that  He  has 
no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the  sinner,  but,  before 
the  outbreak  of  such  judgments,  seeks  once  more 
by  his  word  to  save  what  can  be  saved.  But  He 
teaches  us  also  that  we  should  not,  from  the  riches 
of  his  word,  the  crowd  of  gifted  servants  of  God, 
the  earnestness  with  which  they  urge  the  word  of 
the  Lord,  be  drawn  into  security,  nor  suppose  our¬ 
selves  on  these  accounts  far  from  the  evil  day ;  but 
if  often  in  respect  to  these  circumstances,  we  seem 
to  see  planting  and  cultivation,  it  is  often  also  near 
to  the  newing  down.  —  Ver.  2.  What  a  case  it  is 
when  the  protection  which  they  hitherto  had  en¬ 
joyed  from  the  golden  altar  in  the  temple  of  God, 
b  thus  declared  at  an  endl  (Rev.  ix.  13  ff. )  — 


Ver.  4.  All  should  truly  feel  their  inability  to 
stand  before  God,  and  not  only  with  their  power, 
but  also  with  heart  and  courage,  be  like  melted 
wax.  —  Ver.  7.  How  accurately  God  knows  in 
what  way  a  property  has  been  gathered,  and  how 
He  directs  himself  m  punishment  accordingly !  — 
Ver.  11.  How  far  God  lets  himself  down  in  his 
word,  in  that  He  connects  what  He  has  determined 
in  his  holy  temple  with  the  names  which  we  have 
given  of  old  to  our  towns,  in  order  the  better  to 
impress  it  upon  us  ! 

Quandt:  That  God  by  his  prophets  causes 
this  dark  picture  to  be  drawn  for  tne  people,  is 
itself  a  fact  which  affords  hope.  For  if  He  had  had 
pleasure  in  the  death  of  tne  wicked.  He  would, 
straightway,  and  without  wasting  many  words, 
have  let  them  go  to  destruction.  If  He  still  takes 
the  trouble,  to  threaten,  this  threatening  can  only 
be  a  sign  of  his  enduring  love.  The  Last  Day 
has  many  solemn  types  in  the  precursory  days  of 
the  wrath  of  God ;  and  the  universal  judgment  at 
the  last  has  many  a  preliminary  token  in  the 
partial  judgments  that  are  taking  place  on  par¬ 
ticular  peoples.  —  Ver.  4.  The  mountains  sym¬ 
bolize  tne  high  and  mighty  in  the  creation  ;  their 
melting  down,  therefore,  signifies  the  annihilation 
of  earthly  greatness.  The  valleys  symbolize  the 
masses  of  the  nations ;  the  rending  ol  them,  there¬ 
fore,  their  crumbling  and  being  turned  into  dust, 
like  water,  signifies  Hie  annihilation  of  the  nation^ 

—  Ver.  9.  A  preacher  renders  poor  service  to  God 
and  man,  when  he  remains  silent  about  the  plague 
which  God  threatens  to  sinners ;  but  when  he  has 
plagues  to  announce,  he  should  never  do  it  with 
laughing  mouth,  nor  even  with  indifferent  man¬ 
ner,  but,  like  Micah,  with  sorrow  and  with  tears, 
as  being  also  a  child  of  the  people,  who  suffers 
when  all  suffer.  Our  God  will  have  even  for  his 
Job’s-posts  messengers  who  are  not  only  obedient 
but  also  full  of  sympathy. 

[Dr.  Puskt  :  Ver.  3.  Since  the  nature  of  God 
is  goodness,  it  is  proper  and  co-natural  to  Him  to 
bo  propitious,  have  mercy  and  spare.  In  this  way, 
the  place  of  God  is  his  mercy.  When  then  He 
passe th  from  the  sweetness  of  pity  to  the  rigor  of 
equity,  and,  on  account  of  our  sins,  showeth  Him¬ 
self  severe  (which  is,  as  it  were,  alien  from  Him), 
He  goeth  forth  oat  of  his  place.  Cited  from  Dion. 

—  Ver.  6.  There  is  scarce  a  sadder  natural  sight 
than  the  fragments  of  human  habitation,  tokens  of 
man’s  labor,  his  luxury,  amid  the  rich  beauty  of 
nature  when  man  himself  is  gone  For  they  are 
tracks  of  sin  and  punishment,  man’s  rebellion  and 
God’s  judgment,  man’s  unworthiness  of  the  good 
natural  gifts  of  God.  —  Ver.  7.  All  forsaking  of 
God  being  spiritual  fornication  from  Him  who 
made  his  creatures  for  himself,  the  hires  are  all 
that  man  could  gain  by  that  desertion  of  his  God, 
all  employed  in  man’s  intercourse  with  his  idols, 
whether  as  bribing  bis  idols  to  give  him  what  are 
the  gifts  of  God,  or  as  himself  bribed  by  them 
For  there  is  no  pare  service,  save  that  of  the  love 
of  God.  —  Yet  herein  were  the  heathen  more 
religions  than  the  Christum  worldling.  The  hea¬ 
then  did  not  offer  an  ignorant  service  to  they 
knew  not  what.  Our  idolatiy  of  mammon,  as 
being  less  abstract,  is  more  evident  self  worship,  a 
more  visible. ignoring,  and  so  a  more  open  dethron¬ 
ing  of  God,  a  worship  of  a  material  prosperity,  of 
which  we  seem  ourselves  to  be  the  authors,  and  to 
which  we  habitually  immolate  the  souls  of  men, 
so  habitually  that  we  have  ceased  to  be  conscious 
of  it.  —  Ver.  10.  The  blaspheming  of  the  enemies 
of  God  is  the  sorest  part  oi  his  chastisements,  —  it 
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it  hard  to  part  with  home,  with  country,  to  setfall 
desolate,  which  one  ever  loved.  But  far,  far  above 
all,  is  it,  if,  in  the  disgrace  and  desolation,  God’s 
honor  &ems  to  be  injured.  —  Ver.  12.  Strange 
contradiction!  Yet  a  contradiction,  which  the 
whole  unchristian  world  is  continually  enacting ; 
nay,  from  which  Christians  have  often  to  be  awak¬ 
ened,  to  look  fbr  good  to  themselves,  nay,  to  pray 


for  temporal  good,  while  living  in  bitterness,  bittei 
way 8,  displeasing  to  God.  The  words  are  calcu¬ 
lated  to  be  a  religious  proverb.  “  Living  in  sin,” 
as  we  say,  dwelling  in  bitterness,  she  looked  fbr  good . 
Bitternesses  1  for  it  is  an  evil  thing  and  bitter ,  that 
thou  hast  forsaken  the  Lord  thy  God ,  and  that  my  fear 
is  not  in  thee.  —  Ver.  13.  Beginning  of  sin  to  — , 
what  a  world  of  evil  lies  in  the  three  words !  —  Tb.] 


'  SECOND  DISCOURSE. 

Chapters  IL  1-IH.  12.1 

1  Woe  to  them  that  devise  iniquity,  and  work  evil  upon  their  beds !  In  the  mom- 

2  mg  light  they  will  practise  it,  because  it  is  in  the  power  of  their  hand.2  And  they 
have  coveted  fields,  and  seized  them,  and  houses,  and  taken  them  ;  and  have  op- 

8  pressed  a  man  and  his  house,  even  a  man  *  and  his  possession.  Therefore  thus 
saith  Jehovah :  Behold,  I  am  devising  against  this  family  an  evil,  from  which  ye 
shall  not  remove  your  necks  ;  and  ye  shall  not  walk  loftily,  for  an  evil  time  n  this. 

4  In  that  day  shall  one  take  up  a  by-word  concerning  you,  and  wail  a  wail  of  woe,4 
[and]  say ; 

We  are  utterly  destroyed ! 

He  changeth  the  portion  of  my  people ; 

How  he  removeth  it  from  me ! * 

To  an  apostate  he  divideth  our  fields ! 

5  Therefore  thou  shalt  have  none  to  cast  a  cord  upon  a  lot  [of  ground]  in  the  as- 

6  sembly  of  Jehovah.  Prophesy  ye  not,  they  prophesy.®  They  shall  not  prophesy  to 

7  [or,  of]  these :  shame  shall  not  depart.  Thou  that  art  called 7  the  house  of  Jacob, 
was  the  spirit  of  Jehovah  impatient,  or  are  these  his  doings  ?  Do  not  my  words 

8  do  good®  to  him  that  walketh  uprightly  ?  But  lately  my  people  has  risen  up  as  an 
enemy :  from  off  the  garment  ye  strip  the  mantle,  from  those  that  pass  by  securely, 

9  averse  from  war.  The  women  of  my  people  ye  drive  out  of  the  house  of  their 

10  delight;  from  their  children  ye  take  away  my  ornament  forever.  Arise  ye,  and 
depart ;  for  this  is  not  the  rest :  because  of  pollution  it  shall  destroy  [you],  and 

11  with  a  sharp  destruction.  If  a  man  walking  in  vanity9  and  falsehood  should  lie, 
saying:  I  will  prophesy  to  thee  of  wine  and  of  Btrong  drink,  he  would  be  a 
prophet  fbr  this  people. 

12  I  will  surely  gather  all  of  thee,  O  Jacob, 

I  will  surely  collect  the  remnant  of  Israel, 

I  will  put  them  together  as  sheep  in  the  fold. 

As  a  herd  in  the  midst  of  his  pasture ; 

It  shall  be  noisy  with  men. 

He  that  breaketh  through  has  gone  up  before  them : 

They  have  broken  through,  and  passed  the  gate, 

And  gone  forth  by  it. 

And  their  king  passes  on  before  them,  # 

And  Jehovah  at  their  head. 

ITT.  1  And  I  said :  Hear  now,  ye  heads  of  Jacob,  and  ye  magistrates  of  the  house  of 

2  Israel:  is  it  not  for  you  to  know  the  right?  Ye  that  hate  good  and  love  evil, 

8  and  tear  their  skin  from  off  them,  and  their  flesh  from  off  their  bones ;  and  who 
eat  the  flesh  of  my  people,  and  flay  their  skin  from  off  them,  and  break  their  bones, 

4  and  divide  them,  as  in  the  pot,  and  as  flesh  within  the  kettle.  Then  will  they  cry 
to  Jehovah,  and  he  will  not  answer  them ;  and  he  will  hide  his  free  from  them  at 
that  time,  even  as  they  have  made  their  deeds  evil. 
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5  Thug  saith  Jehovah  concerning  the  prophets  that  lead  my  people  astray,  who 
biting  with  their  teeth  cry :  Peace  ;  and  he  that  giveth  nothing  for  their  mouth, 
against  him  they  sanctify  war. 

6  '  Therefore  a  night  shall  be  for  you  without  a  vision, 

And  darkness  for  you  without  divination, 

And  the  sun  shall  go  down  over  the  prophets, 

And  the  day  be  dark  over  them. 

7  And  the  seers  shall  be  ashamed, 

And  the  diviners  shall  blush ; 

And  they  shall  cover  the  beard,  all  of  them; 

Because  there  is  no  answer  of  God. 

8  Nevertheless  I  am  filled  with  power,  through  the  spirit  of  Jehovah,10  and  judgment, 
and  boldness,  to  announce  unto  Jacob  his  transgression,  and  unto  Israel  his  sin. 

9  Hear  this  now,  ye  heads  of  the  house  of  Jacob,  and  ye  magistrates  of  the  house 

10  of  Israel,  that  abhor  judgment ;  yea,  they  pervert  all  that  is  right,  building  Zion 

11  with  blood,  and  Jerusalem  with  iniquity.  Her  heads  judge  for  a  bribe,  and  her 
priests  teach  for  a  reward,  and  her  prophets  divine  for  money,  and  lean  upon 
Jehovah,  saying  ;  Is  not  Jehovah  among  us  ?  evil  shall  not  come  upon  us. 

12  Therefore,  for  your  sakes 

Zion  shall  be  ploughed  as  a  field, 

And  Jerusalem  shall  become  heaps, 

And  the  mountain  of  the  house  high  places  of  a  forest 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 


[l  We  follow  Kleinert’s  coarse  in  printing  these  chapters,  as  if  less  decidedly  poetical  than  the  remainder  of  the  book. 
In  some  parte  the  style  gives  reason  for  this  procedure,  yet  interpreters  generally  make  no  sooh  distinction ;  and  to 
those  who  differ  with  our  author  in  not  making  a  separate  division  of  these  two  chapters,  his  conception  of  the  farm  of 
the  discourse  will  seem  particularly  arbitrary.  —  Ta.] 

[2  Ver.  1.  DT  ^2>.  There  is  in  this,  almost  csrtainly,a  reminiscence  of  Gen.  xxxi.  00  (of.  Prov.  UL 

27 ;  Deut.  xxvlii.  82 ;  Neh.  ver*  6) ;  otherwise  there  would  be  much  plausibility  in  the  rendering :  ”  For  their  hand  is  ns  a 
God.”— Ta.] 

[S  Ver.  2.  We  most  foil  somewhat  here  in  representing  the  original,  from  the  lack  in  our  language  of  a  word  for  "  man  ” 
as  generically  human  being  here  =  Aidpwwot,  homo ,  Mensch),  in  distinction  from  "  man  ”  sens*  emisunti 

anfPt  vir,  Mann).  —  Ta.] 

[4  Ver.  4.  So  Posey  happily  indicates  the  paronomasia  in  rPTO  VT?  :  "  wail  a  wailing  wail  ”  would  be  still 

more  analogous  in  sound,  if  the  expression  could  be  allowed. 

Klelnert,  sustained  by  Gesenios  and  others,  separates  the  itrai  Key.  TTHD,  from  the  preceding,  and  translates  as  if  it 

were  a  part.  Niph.  of  :  (It  was  ;  Uiumfuit)  ”  All  la  over !  they  will  say,”  etc.  This  is  ingenious,  almost  too  much 
so,  having  the  appearance  of  a  modern  improvement.  For  although  the  form  was  long  ago  regarded  by  some  as  Niph. 

pret  or  part,  of  iTH,  it  seems  always  to  have  been  with  a  different  interpretation.  Vid.  Pooocke  in  loo.  —  Ta.) 

[6  Ver*  4.  ^b,  dat  Inoom. :  "  for  me,”  « to  my  hurt”  —  Ta.] 

[8  Ver. 6.  "to  drop,”  "drip,”  "distil,”  is  here,  as  in  other  places  (ef.  Bog.  Vere. 

Am.  vii.  16),  applied  to  the  utterance  of  discourse.  As  to  the  reference  of  the  several  verbs  here,  and  in  the  remaindsr 
of  the  verse,  there  has  been  the  greatest  diversity  of  opinion.  One  can  hardly  know  how  for  any  interpretation  whioh 
one  may  prefer  agrees  with  what  has  been  taught  before.  We  take  it  thus  :  The  ungodly  crowd,  weary  of  the  pious  and 
fkithful  inculcations  of  the  true  prophets,  meet  their  exhortations  to  repentance  with  the  contemptuous  order  to  stop  preach¬ 
ing.  “  Prophesy  not,”  in  their  taunting  sense  is,  Don’t  keep  driveling,  drooling.  Compare  (we  shrink  from  quoting  it 
here,  yet  we  think  it  well  illustrates  the  spirit  with  which  the  mass  always  meet  their  pious  advisers)  the  slang  of  our  rab¬ 
ble  :  "  Dry  up !  ”  —  "  Ttiey  prophesy  ”  (drivel)  is  thus  the  expression  of  the  prophet,  retaliating  In  the  right  use  of  the 
word  which  their  feeble  sarcasm  had  suggested.  What  follows,  in  the  most  literal  translation,  "  they  shall  not  prophesy 
to  these ;  shame  (Ut.  shames)  shall  not  depart,”  may  then  be  understood  as  God  through  bis  prophet  taking  them  at 
their  word :  "  Even  so  ;  people  like  these  shall  cease  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  that  which  they  call  driveling ;  I  will  gftre 
them  up  to  their  own  wish,  and  the  shames,  which  my  word  should  have  turned  away,  shall  not  depart,  but  oome  upon 
them.”  This  we  think  consistent  with  (he  most  direct  rendering  of  the  verse  word  for  word. 

Kleinurt  s  somewhat  modified  view  will  be  teen  in  the  Bxeg.  note,  where  he  gives  a  synopsis  also  of  the  principal  recent 
translations.  Pococke  in  loc.  gives  a  good  and  tedious  account  of  what  had  come  into  men’s  heads  about  it  in  previous 
ages.  We  may  add,  that  Zuns  renders  (lees  literally  than  usual) :  Preach  not,  ye  that  preach !  let  none  preach  to  such, 
(that)  they  bring  not  disgraces  upon  them.  — Ta.) 

[7  Ver.  7.  ^nr  author  denies  that  the  usual  rendering  of  this,  whioh  ws  also  hare,  with  sores 

hesitation,  adopted,  can  be  harmonised  with  what  follows,  but  Maurer  explains  very  well :  "  O  dista  damns  Jacobi  (is 
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fw«w«  tot  ac  tanta  bentficia  contulit  Java/)  ....  deirtctatis  tros  quidem  audin  quas  jcuimus  min  as  (ver.  6).  &d  qtm 
tandem  causa  est  min  arum  ?  dtusne  ?  at  iUc  quam  longs  alium  se  exhibei  agent  id  its  recte !  In  causa  esss  ipso s  Israslitm* 
dint  versus  proximus 

[8  Ver.  7.  Or,  "are  not  my  words  good,’’  etc.?] 

[®  Ver.  11.  lit.  K  wind.”  Maurer  renders  not  badly  :  "  Si  quis  »«/,  (et)  ventum  et  mendacium  mentiretur”  Dr.  Kleinert 
finds  the  apodosis  here  begining  with  which  rPPT'l  would  then  merely  oontinoe.  Thus  he  puts  rers.  12,  18 

into  the  mouth  of  the  supposed  false  prophet,  as  grammatically  the  object  of  Fp&D,  We  think  rather,  that  the  cottf. 

iu  mm  n>a»t  almost  necessarily  mark  the  apodosis,  and  that  the  sentiment  of  the  two  following  renes  Is  too  unlike 
the  probable  expression  of  the  false  prophet  to  be  balanced  by  the  alleged  antithesis  in  eh.  ill.  1.  —  Tft.] 

[lo  Ch.  Hi.  8.  The  absence  of  the  coqj.,  and  use  of  with  **  nj“l  alone  of  the  four  nouns  well  warrants  the  Idea 
of  the  Kog.  Vers.,  adopted  by  Pueey,  that  "  spirit  of  Jehovah  ”  stands  out  of  the  series,  as  rather  the  ground  and  cause 
of  all  the  rest  —  by  the  spirit,  etc.  —  Ta.] 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

As  the  first  discourse  fell  into  two  parts,  by  the 
parallel  between  Samaria  and  Jerusalem,  so  this 
second  one  falls  into  the  two  nearly  equal  divisions, 
chaps,  ii.  and  iii.,  thus  carrying  through  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  parallelism.  The  ground  of  division,  how¬ 
ever,  is  here  not  the  analogy,  bpt  the  antithesis  of 
the  leading  thoughts.  Thus  chap.*  ii.  begins  with 
a  description  of  the  corruption  of  the  great  (ver.  1- 
5),  and  then  proceeds  to  depict  the  current  false¬ 
hood  of  the  sham  prophets  (ver.  6-13),  the  essence 
of  which  is  comprehended  at  the  close,  in  a  deceit¬ 
ful  but  brilliant  prediction  of  the  certain  prosperity 
of  Judah  in  the  afflictions  which  are  soon  to  be 
experienced  (vers.  12, 13).  Corresponding  to  this, 
chap.  iii.  also  begins  with  denunciation  of  the 
guilty  nobles  (vers.  1-4),  and  then  turns  likewise 
to  the  judgment  against  false  prophecy  (vers.  5-13), 
at  the  conclusion  of  which,  however,  Micah  com¬ 
municates  the  substance  of  his  genuine  proclama¬ 
tion,  so  opposite  to  their  spurious  illusions  (ver. 
12). 

This  obvious  plan,  which  represents  the  dis¬ 
course  as  a  double  climax,  is  of  itself  a  sufficient 
justification  of  the  compass  which  we  ascribe  to 
the  whole.  With  those  interpreters  who  connect 
chaps,  i.  and  ii.  outwardly  in  one  discourse  ( Hitzig, 
Umbreit,  Hengst.,  Ilavernick,  Keil)  we,  although 
not  denying  the  interior  connection  of  chaps,  i.-v. 
in  general,  cannot  agree,  for  this  reason,  if  no 
other,  that  chap.  i.  manifestly  bears  the  character 
of  a  pure  prophecy,  complete  in  itself,  while  in  the 
division  before  us,  from  beginning  to  end,  rebuke 
and  opposition  to  the  reigning  sins  of  the  day  are 
the  main  characteristic ;  with  those  who  feel  obliged 
to  put  a  full  period  to  the  discourse  before  ch.  iii-, 
we  differ,  because  they  rend  asunder  the  beautiful 
symmetry  of  chaps,  ii.  and  iii.  The  reason  given 
for  this  separation,  that  a  new  beginning  is  marked 
by  the  “  Hear,  I  pray,  you  ”  (iii.  I ),  proves  noth¬ 
ing,  since  the  same  summons  is  found  ch.  iii.  9, 
where  no  critic  could  suppose  a  new  discourse  to 
begin. 

Ch.  ii.  The  Thesis,  vers.  1-5.  The  Nobility ,  vers. 
1,  2.  Their  Conduct.  The  discourse  runs  parallel  to 
the  similar  denunciation  of  Isaiah  (v.  8  ft.)  against 
the  sins  of  the  higher  ranks,  and  like  that,  this 
takes,  from  the  beginning,  the  character  of  a  “woe.” 
Woe  to  them  that  deviae  iniquity,  and  prepare 
•Til  on  their  beds ;  in  the  morning  light  they 
practice  it,  because  it  is  in  the  power  of  their 
HuA-  Wickedness  is  more  criminal  in  proportion 
as  it  is  more  deliberate.  The  gradation  from  the 
design  to  its  accomplishment,  elsewhere  often  rep¬ 
resented  by  the  steps  of  conception,  pregnancy, 

1  ["  Saeh  is  the  Are  of  ooneupieceoce,  racing  within,  that, 
m  those  eeiaed  by  burning  fevers  cannot  rest,  no  bed  suAoee 
them,  to  no  houses  or  fields  contw.t  these.  Yet  do  more 


parturition  (Ps.  vii.  15  et  al.),  is  here  described, 
without  figure,  by  the  6tages  of  “  to  devise,” 

form  the  plau  (Ps.  xxxvL  5),  “to  prepare 

ways  and  means,”  and  “  to  put  in  execu¬ 

tion  ”  (Is.  xli.  4).  The  construction  proceeds 
from  the  p&rtic.  to  the  verbum  finite,  as  in  1  Sam. 
ii.  8 ;  Ewald,  §  350  b.  Upon  their  bed  they  think 
it  out,  at  the  time  when  the  pious  still  their  heart 
(Ps.  iv.  5 ;  i.  2) ;  in  the  light  of  morning  they 
carry  it  out; — their  first  thought,  therefore,  at 
the  gray  dawn,  is  not  of  prayer  (Ps.  v.  4)  but  of 
covetousness  :  for  it  is  in  tne  power  of  their  hand, 
i.  e.,  they  are  able  to  do  it  and  no  one  hinders  them 
(Gen.  xxxi.  29;  Nch,  v.  5),  cf.  the  LXX.  at  Gen. 
1.  c. :  locust  rj  Ip  fiov.  Hitzig  and  Keil  translate : 
“  for  their  hand  is  their  God  ”  [uf  zum  Goit j,  their 
power  avails  to  them  as  a  God,  none  else  do  they 

fear.  But  this  would  require  DrPribHb  DT1  tth, 
Hab.  i.  11. 

Ver.  2.  We  are  now  told  wherein  these  their  evil 
deeds  consist ;  And  they  oovet  (against  the  law, 
Ex.  xx.  17,  whose  expression  TOn  is  not  without 
emphasis  repeated  here)  flelda  and  aeizo  them; 
and  oppress  a  man  and  his  house,  even  a  mam 
and  his  heritage.  The  transgression. of  the  laws 
for  the  protection  of  each  man!s- real  estate  and 
inheritance  (Ley.’  xxv.  23  ff.),  by  destroying  the 
property  of  the  peasants  and  oppressing  them 
themselves,  this  is  what  the  prophet,  like  his  con¬ 
temporary,  Isaiah,  ch.  v.  8  ff.,  most  bitterly  re¬ 
proves,  as  being  the  surest  way  to  the  creation  of 
a  helpless  proletariate,  to  the  hostile  separation  of 
proprietors  from  those  without  property,  and  so  to 
the  ruin  of  the  national  welfare  and  the  popular 
life.  (The  second  /TO  may,  for  the  sake  of  the 
parallelism,  be  referred  to  the  household  or  family, 
as  in  Gen.  vii.  1).  This  one  breach  of  the  law  is 
sufficient  to  provoke  God's  anger  and  judgment 
upon  this  generation.1 

Ver.  3-5  :  Therefore,  thus  saith  Jehovah, 
behold,  I  deviae  evil  upon  this  generation, 
[family].  The  phrase  18  emphatically 

repeated  from  ver.  1 ,  to  set  clearly  before  our  eyes 
they  us  tahonis  prevalent  in  God's  providence  (fex. 
xxi.  23 ;  Is.  xxxiii  I ).  “  This  generation,”  is,  as 
in  Am.  iii.  1,  the  whole  people;  cf.  theycyci.  Matt, 
xii.  41,42.  There  is  the  same  antithesis  to  the 
“  oppression  ”  in  ver.  2,  in  the  following  phrase  . 
Jehovah  devises  evil,  from  which  ye  shall  not 
withdraw  your  necka ;  like  a  yoke  becomes  the 
hard  rule  of  the  stranger  on  the  fat  cows  of  Israel 
(Am.  iv.  1 ),  and  does  not  allow  itself  to  be  shaken 
off  (Jer.  xxvii.  12),  And  ye  shall  not  walk  loftily 

nn'P,  acc.  adv.  with  verbs  of  going  (Ps.  lviii. 

than  seven  feet  of  earth  will  suffice  them  soon.  '  Death  only 
owns  how  small  the  frame  of  mao.1  ”  Rib.  apod.  Pusej  in 
toe.  —  Tr.) 
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9;  Ges.,  Lehrg.  §  178,  4);  the  necks  that  are 
used  to  carrying  themselves  stiffly  (Is.  iii.  16)  will 
have  to  bend ;  for  an  evil  time  is  this,  in  which 
depression  of  spirits  and  gloomy  silence  comes 
over  the  people  (Am.  v.  13).  This  also  is  said 
with  an  application :  your  guilt  causes  the  present 
to  be  an  evil  time  Before  God,  and  so  God  will 
bring  a  time  which  is  evil  for  you,  the  ronuxfo', 
s+nsu  adivo  and  passivo  at  once ;  Eph.  v.  6  ;  Matt, 
vi.  13. 

Ver.  4.  In  that  day  will  one  (the  verbs  are 
used  impersonally,  Ewald,  §  294  b  2  y.)  take  up  a 
taunt  against  thee  (cf.  Hab.  ii.  6 ;  Is.  xiv.  4),  and 
utter  a  lamentation.  What  in  the  mind  of  the 
adversaries  is  derision,  is,  in  the  mouth  of  friends 
and  the  members  of  this  community,  a  lamenta¬ 
tion:  cf.  i.  10;  and  what  follows  is  spoken  from 
the  position  of  the  latter;  all  is  over,  will  one 
say,  mrra,  Odum  est,  all  is  lost,  cf.  Dan.  viii.  27, 
and  also  the  yey ore,  Rev.  xvi.  17.1  We  are  ut¬ 
terly  destroyed.  On  the  form  with  u  instead  of 
o,  c£  Olsh.,  5  263  b.  “  The  obscure  vowel  is  adapted 
to  the  sound  of  lamen  ution,”  Hitzig.  —  The  por¬ 
tion  of  my  people  he  (Jehovah,  cf.  i  9)  takes 
back.  TEn  of  taking  back  of  a  promised  bene¬ 
fit  (Ps.  xv.  4).  Thus  God  repents  of  having 
granted  it  (Gen.  vi.  6).  How  he  withdraws  it 
from  me !  —  Cf.  rer.  3,  against  Hitzig’s  transla¬ 
tion  :  how  he  lets  me  depart!  To  the  apostate  — 
».  to  the  heathen  (Jer.  xlix.  4),  who  is  born  and 
grows  up  in  apostasy  from  God  —  he  divideth 
our  fields ! 

Ver.  5.  Therefore,  the  prophecy  proceeds,  look¬ 
ing  back  to  ver.  3,  thou  (all  Israel,  transition,  as 
i.  14)  shalt  have  no  one  to  oast  a  measuring 
line  on  a  lot  of  ground  ( Judg.  L  3)  in  the  assem¬ 
bly  of  Jehovah.  For  to  the  congregation  of  God 
belong  the  lots  of  ground  so  long  only  as  they 
bear  in  mind  that  it  is  God’s  land  (Lev.  xxv.  23) ; 
but  since  they,  by  the  sins  named  in  vers.  1,  2,  ap¬ 
propriate  it  to  themselves,  there  is  no  longer  a  con¬ 
gregation  of  Jehovah,  and  the  owner,  God,  gives 
his  land  to  the  apostate,  who  have  been  rebellious 
from  their  birth,  and  so  with  less  guilt.  The  words 
of  the  prophet  are  keen,  and  provoke  to  contradic¬ 
tion.  Imagining  this  present  to  him,  he  comes  to 
the  new  turn  of  the  discourse. 

Vers.  6-13.  State  of  the  Prophetic  Function.  Ver.  6. 
The  people  will  not  listen  to  any  genuine  prophecy 
(Am.  v.  10).  This  second  reproof  also  runs  par¬ 
allel  to  one  of  Isaiah  (ch.  xxviii.  7  ft.).  Indeed, 
the  prophet  associates  Isaiah  with  himself  in 
thought,  when  he  makes  the  people  call  out  to  a 
plurality  of  prophets  :  “  Drivel  not,”  they  driveL 

The  expression  *1^*7  (from  therefore  prop, 
“to  let  drtfp,”  trickle  (Am.  ix.  13),  to  pour  out 
copions  discourse,  to  prophesy  =  cf.  3P2H, 
to  let  bubble,  gush  forth ;  Ps.  xciv.  4),  appears 
here,  as  in  Am.  vii.  16,  in  the  mouth  of  the  malig¬ 
nant  opposition,  whose  organ  the  false  prophets 
are,  to  carry  with  it  a  tone  of  contempt.  (But  cf. 
Ezek.  xxi.  2,  9.)  The  prophet  straightway  re¬ 
turns  this  contempt ;  their  indignation  is  in  real¬ 
ity  an  unreasonable  driveling,  as  he  then  (ver.  7  c) 
further  evinces.  First,  however,  he  answers  their  ob¬ 
jection  by  the  double  sentence,  6  b,  c,  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  analogy  of  the  following  verse,  is  best  un- 

1  [Cf.  Text,  and  Gram.  In  loc.]. 

2  [Cf.  Text,  and  Gram,  in  loo.  —  Ta.] 

S  [Ct  Text  and  Gram,  on  ttils  ver.  —  Ta.] 

4  A  good  oonnection  for  the  whole  verse  would  be  af¬ 
forded  if,  taking  the  sentence  k.t.A.,  ms  parenthetical, 


derstood  as  an  impatient  question.  Shall  they  not 
drivel  for  that  P  shall  the  shame  not  depart  ? 
For  such  rhetorical  questions  without  the  particle 
of  interrogation,  cf.  Hab.  ii.  19 ;  Jer.  xxv.  29; 
Hos.  xiii.  14.  —  Ewald,  Hitzig,  Maurer,  Umbreit, 
Caspari :  “  Let  them  not  prate  of  these  things ;  the 
reviling  has  no  end.”  Ch.  V.  Michaelis,  Hcngsten- 
berg,  Keil :  “  If  they  prophesy  not  to  these,  toe  re¬ 
proach  will  not  depart,”2  —  The  preceding  verb 

stands  in  the  sing.  (Gesen.,  §  147,  a),  and  fYliSbj 
signifies  not  merely  revilings  but  everything,  which 
can  serve  as  reproach  and  ruin  to  one  (Is.  xxx  3). 

Ver.  7.  The  first  words  of  this  verse  also  are  an 
impatient  exclamation:  O  for  what  is  spoken  in 
the  house  of  Israel !  cf.  on  this  acc.  indignation is, 
Ewald,  §  101 , 6 ;  Is.  xxix.  16.  In  like  manner,  Um¬ 
breit.  —  Caspari,  Hitzig  :  num  diesndam  f  But  the 
gerundive  idea  is  not  contained  in  the  part  pass. 
Kosenmiiller  and  Keil :  “  O  thou  so  callea  house  of 
Jacob  !”  But  that  in  connection  with  the  following 
gives  no  sense.  fT—  is  not  stat.  abs.  but  acc. 

loci,  while  regarded  as  a  verbal  form,  is  (as 

Is.  xxvi.  3  :  if  he  is  stayed  on  thee) :  "  O  for  the  fict 
that  it  is  said  in  the  house  of  Jacob,”  as  follows, 
cf.  1  Kings  vii.  48  ;  Ruth  i.  9.*  The  prophet  (ver. 

7  a),  quite  in  the  manner  of  ver.  6,  brings  up  the 
words  of  the  opposers,  in  order  then  to  reply  to 
them.  They  say :  is  then  the  spirit  of  Jehovah 
become  short,  i.  «.,  impatient?  That  would  be 
against  the  word  of  God  (Ex.  xxxiv.  6),  to  which 
they  appeal  like  Satan  before  Christ  (Matt.  iv.  6). 
Or  are  these  —  the  plagues  prophesied  bv  the  proph¬ 
ets —  his  deeds?  should  ne  plague  Israel  whom 
he  is  wont  to  foster  as  his  first-bom  son  (Ex.  iv. 
23).  The  prophet  replies  to  this  foolish  speech, 
which  claims  the  promise  for  itself  regardless  of 
the  condition,  by  reminding  them  that  God  re¬ 
mains  indeed  the  same,  but  that  they  (ver.  8fT,). 
have  changed,  so  that  the  promise  can  no  longer 
avail  for  them.  Do  not,  in  fact,  my  words  deal 
kindly  with  him  that  walks  uprightly  f  “  The 
word  as  an  appositive  to  the  person  in 

(Job  xxxi.  2G),  could  take  the  place  which 
the  emphasis  resting  on  it  assigns  to  it,  because  as 
an  adjective  it  draws  to  itself  the  article  belonging 
to  holech.”  Hitzig.  ^ 

Ver.  8.  But  lately  —  properly :  yesterday  —  my 
people  has  stood  up  as  an  enemy.  My  words 
would  have  remained  kind,  as  they  were,  but  you 
have  sought  hostility.  The  hostile  attitude  still 

continues,  as  the  imperf.  indicates.  On  the  use  of 
cf.  Ewald,  §  217,  d.  a.  1.  —  Others,  mining  the 
causative  signification  of  translate :  but  my 

people  make  me  stand  up  as  their  enemy.  But 
the  suffix  is  wanting,  and  the  Polel  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  causative.4  —  And  in  what  does  this  hostility 
consist  ?  Off  from  the  garment  ye  strip  the 
mantle  of  those  who  in  secure  confidence  of 
safety  (Lev.  xxv.  18)  pass  by,  averse  from  war, 
i.  e.,  peaceably  (Ps.  cxx.  7).  The  part.  pass. 
takes  the  place  of  the  part.  act.  (Olsh.,  $  245 
a,  cf.  Ps.  cxii.  7). 

Ver.  9.  And  as  they  spare  not  the  peaceable, 
so  still  less  the  defenseless :  the  women  of  my 

we  should  translate :  "  but  lately,  when  my  people,”  namely, 
the  northern  kingdom,  Israel,  already  attacked.  n  stood  up  ” 
(of  Job  xx.  27)  against  the  enemy,  Assyria,  "  from  off  the 
garment  ye  stripped  off  the  mantle,  from  them  that  passed 
by  securely/1  those  namely,  that  fled  from  the  war. 
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people,  the  unprotected  widows  (Is.  x.  2),  ye  drive 
out  of  the  house  of  their  delight,  the  house  in¬ 
herited  from-  the  husband,  to  which  they  are  at¬ 
tached  by  the  memory  of  their  wedded  love  ( Cant, 
vii.  7  ;  Ecc.  ii.  8) ;  from  their  children  ( the  suff. 
is  in  the  sing,  not  to  denote  the  children  severally 
as  sons  of  the  widows,  fatherless  (Keil),  for  that 

would  be  a  nota  mala ,  but  because  D'tPJ  is  taken 
collectively  i.  9),  ye  take  away  my  ornament  for¬ 
ever.  To  belong  to  Jehovah  is  the  honor  and 
ornament  of  every  individual  Israelite  (Jer.  ii.  11 ; 
Pa.  lxxiii.  28) ;  whoever  thrusts  out  the  children 
m  Israel  among  the  heathen  takes  away  this  orna¬ 
ment  of  God  (I  Sam.  xxvi.  19).1 

From  this  results  now  (ver.  10),  of  itself  as  it 
were,  the  threatening,  according  to  the  law  of  the 
talio  (cf.  on  ver.  3,  “  those  that  expel  shall  be  ex¬ 
pelled  '*) :  Arise  ye,  and  go :  for  here  is  not  the 
rest  (Zech.  ix.  1 )  which  was  promised  to  the 
righteous  people  in  Canaan  (Deut.  xii.  9  f. ;  Ps. 
xcv.  1 1  ;  cf.  Heb.  iii.  11  flf. ) :  for  uncleanness 
worketh  destruction  (cf.  Lev.  xviii.  25 ;  Is.  liv. 
16),  and  that  a  sharp  destruction.  So  must  God's 
prophet  speak  (vers.  3,  6),  whether  the  hearers  re¬ 
gard  it  as  driveling  or  not.  Were  he,  indeed, 
one  of  the  prophets  whom  they  would  fain  hear, 
(cf.  Is.  xxx.  10),  the  proclamation  would  sound 
very  differently ;  what  they  announce  we  are  told 
in  vers.  11-13. 

Ver.  11.  If  a  man  followed  vanity,  nV\  as  in 

Is.  xxvi.  18,  and  falsehood  0b,  cum  part,  as  Ps. 
lxxxi.  14  ;  2  Sam.  xviii.  12),  he  would  lie  (the 
apodosis  lun/rMrus,  as  Deut.  xxxii.  29) :  I  will 
prophesy  to  thee,  people  of  Israel,  of  wine  and 
strong  drink,  t.  e.  eitner:  of  these  things,  that 
they  shall  be  bestowed  on  you,  or  better  :  so  that 
my  predictions  shall  come  to  you  as  sweet  as  wine 
and  strong  drink,  or  also :  prophesy  to  thee  at  the 
banquet  (cf.  ver.  6). 2 *  And  would  prophesy  to 
this  people: 8 9  namely,  what  follows  in  vers.  12, 
13.  H  TH  continues  the  apodosis  begun  by  DT3, 
and,  with  the  part,  takes  the  place  of  the  simple 

while  hinting  besides  that  this  prophesying 
is  permanent  (Ewald,  §  168  c.).4 *  Instead  of  the 
verbal  construction  the  part,  is  construed  as 

a  noun  with  slat.  aba.  as  ver.  8  ( Hab.  ii.  15;  Ps. 
xxx.  4). 

Ver.  12.  To  the  part,  is  adjoined,  as  ver.  7,  the 
direct  discourse :  I  will  surely  gather  all  of  thee, 

1  [Primarily,  die  glory,  comeliness  was  the  fitting  apparel 
which  God  had  given  them,  and  laid  upon  them,  and  which 
oppressors  stripped  off  from  them.  Bat  it  Includes  all  the 
g?tts  of  God,  wherewith  God  would  array  them.  Instead 
of  the  holy  home  of  parental  care,  the  children  grew  np  In 
want  and  neglect,  away  from  all  the  ordinances  of  God,  it 
may  be,  in  a  strange  land.  Pusey  in  loe'.  —  Tr.]. 

1  ["Man's  conscience  most  needs  have  some  plea  in 
•peaking  flUsely  of  God.  The  iUse  prophets  had  to  please 
the  rich  men,  to  embolden  them  in  their  self-indulgence,  to 

tell  them  that  God  would  not  punish.  They  doubtless 
spoke  of  God's  temporal  promises  to  his  people,  the  land 
flowing  with  milk  and  A onty,  His  promise  of  abundant 

harvest  and  vintage,  and  assured  them,  that  God  would  not 

withdraw  these,  that  He  was  not  so  precise  about  his  law. 

Mkah  tells  them  in  plain  words,  what  It  all  came  to ;  it  was 

a  prophesying  of  win*  and  strong  drink.”  Pusey  in  loe.  — 

Tr.]. 

9  Or.  adhering  more  closely  to  the  accents :  If  a  man 
followed  the  wind  and  lied  deceit :  I  will  prophesy  for  thee 
to  wine  and  strong  drink,  he  would  prophesy  to  this  people ; 
etc.  The  translation  above  is  logically  more  perspicuous, 
and  appropriate  to  the  Heb.  words. 


so  would  the  liars,  clothing  themselves  in  the  garb 
of  the  old  prophets,  prophesy  in  the  name  of  Jeho¬ 
vah,  O,  Jacob,  I  will  surely  collect  the  remnant 
of  Israel.  That,  indeed,  a  remnant  only  can  be 
spoken  of,  who  shall  be  gathered  (according  to 
Obad.  17  ;  Joel  i.  5,  cf.  Am.  v.  15),  even  the  false 
prophets  know ;  but  in  view  of  the  destruction  of 
Samaria,  they  might  tickle  the  ears  of  the  men  of 
Judah  by  pretending  that  the  whole  of 

Judah,  un purified,  was  this  remnant,  and  wonld 
undoubtedly  enter  alone  into  the  promise.  They 
might  plausibly  appeal  to  the  precedent  set  by 
Hosea,  who  (Hos.  ii.  2  [i.  11],  cf.  ch.  i.)  had  said 
that  after  the  punishment  of  Israel  and  the  bestow- 
ment  of  favor  on  Judah,  both  would  gather  about 
One  Head.  They  evidently  refer  to  the  in 
that  passage  when  they  go  on  to  say :  I  will  bring 
them  (Israel)  together  as  sheep  in  the  field,  as 
a  herd  in  the  midst  of  its  pasture.  The  appel¬ 
lative  signification  of  aeptum-ovUc,  is  quite 

possible  according  to  the  etymology,  is  found  in  the 
oldest  versions,  and  is  sufficiently  supported  by  the 
parallelism  of  “  pasture." —  So  Hitzig,  Umbreil, 
Caspari ;  Hengstenberg,  on  the  contrary :  the 
Moabite,  Keil :  the  Edomite  Bozrah.  —  The  article 
with  the  suffix  in  VQ*7n, 118  Josh.  vii.  21 ;  Ewald, 
§  290,  d.  And  not  merely  Judah  and  Israel  in  their 
preseut  condition,  but  also  all  the  scattered  and 
sold  will  return,  of  whom  Obadtah  (ver.  20)  before, 
and  Joel  (iv.  6  ff.)  had  made  mention:  They, 
the  fold  and  pasture  of  Israel,  shall  swarm 
(rrSE'nfi  instead  of  nrD'nn,  oish.,  §  244,  e.) 
with  men,  for  the  multitude  of  the  men  also  is  a 
uecessary  element  of  the  promises  of  prosperity 
(Hos.  ii.  2  [i.  11]).  D'n  »s,  like  Din,  a  cognate 
form  for  HDH,  ODn  (Ps.  lv.  3).  But  how  do 
they  suppose  that  this  can  take  place  when,  after 
the  destruction  of  Samaria,  the  northern  part  of 
the  holy  land  is  inclosed  by  the  Assyrians  round 
about?  This  question  is  answered  by 

Ver.  13.  There  will  go  up  before  them  —  a  tra¬ 
ditional  Messianic  expression  (Ob.  ver.  21) — He 
that  breaks  through :  the  head,  the  leader  whom 
they  will  set  over  them,  according  to  Hos.  ii.  2. 
He  will  place  himself  at  their  head  in  the  holy 
city  whitner  God  will  gather  Israel,  will  collect 
them  into  an  army  and  break  the  ring  of  the 
heathen.6 *  They  break  through,  pass  into  the 
gate  (cf.  on  ch.  i.  \1 ),  and  go  out  through  it.  And 
their  king  passes  on  before  them,  for  no  other 

4  [Cf.  Gram,  and  Text.  note.  —  Tr.] 

6  [Dr.  Pusey  expresses,  well  the  opposite  end  more  aatis- 
lhctory  view,  that  the  breaking  through  and  the  going  forth, 
is  ont  of  captivity.  «  The  Image  is  not  of  conquest,  but  of 
deliverance.  They  break  through,  not  to  enter  in,  but  to 
pass  through  th*  gate  and  go  forth.  The  wall  of  the  city  is 
ordinarily  broken  through ,  In  order  to  make  an  entrance,  or 
to  secure  to  a  conqueror  the  power  of  entering  in  at  any 
time,  or  by  sge  and  deoay.  Bnt  there  the  object  is  ex¬ 
pressed,  to  go  forth.  Plainly  then  they  were  confined  be¬ 
fore,  as  in  a  prison ;  and  the  gate  of  the  prison  was  burst 
open,  to  set  them  free.  It  is  there  the  same  image  as  when 
God  says  by  Isaiah  :  I  will  bay  to  the  North,  give  up  :  and 
to  the  South,  hold  not  back,  or,  Oo  ye  forth  of  Babylon ,  Say 
ye ,  the  Lord  hath  redeemed  his  servant  Jacob,”  etc.  This 
author's  long  note  oo  the  verse  before  os  affords  an  admira¬ 
ble  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  he  connects  a  treasure 
of  evangelical  sentiment  with  the  brief  hints  of  ancient 
prophecy.  But  it  is  often  rather  put  on  than  drawn  out ; 
it  is  a  crystallisation  of  the  gospel  around  a  Hebrew  sen¬ 
tence  rather  than  a  bloaoming  forth  from  the  bud  of 
clearly  ea folded  truth.”—  Tr.] 
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MICAH. 


than  the  king,  out  of  the  house  of  David,  can  be 
that  44 Breaker”  (Am.  ix.  11),  and  Jehovah  at 
their  head,  as  in  the  marches  in  the  desert  (Num. 
x.  35  ;  Ex.  xiii.  21). 

The  foregoing  explanation  of  vers.  12-13,  which 
regards  these  as  the  quintessence  of  the  golden 
promises  with  which  tne  false  prophets  steal  the 
favor  of  the  people,  rests  not  only  on  the  plan  of 
the  whole  discourse  (chaps,  ii.,  iii.)  but  also  espe¬ 
cially  on  the  impossibility  of  establishing  otherwise 
a  clear  connection  between  vers.  11  and  12,  and  on 
the  numerous  references  of  the  following  chapter. 
The  objections  which  have  been  raised  against  it, 
particularly  that  from  the  term  44  remnant/4  have 
been  met  in  the  exegesis.  The  passage  is  similarly 
explained  by  J.  D.  Michael  is,  Hartmann,  Ewald, 
Hofmann  in  the  Schriflbeweis,  while  the  majority, 
however,  and  among  them  of  recent  authors,  Hen<*- 
s  ten  berg,  Flitzig,  Caspari,  Keil  [Maurer,  Pusey], 
separate  the  last  two  verses  from  the  connection, 
and  explain  them  as  a  Messianic  promise  from 
Micah’s  point  of  view. 

But  according  to  this  latter  understanding  of 
the  subject,  it  is  unintelligible  how,  immediately 
after  this,  the  antithesis  (ch.  iii.)  can  begin,  as  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  manifestly  adversative  'HESI,  “hut  1 
say'*  (cf.  Is.  xxiv.  16),  and  by  the  diametrically 
opposite  prophecy,  which  continues,  with  the  ex¬ 
press  assurance  (ver.  8),  that  it  gives  the  proper 
sentiment  of  the  ptophet,  to  the  end  of  the  cnapter 
and  culminates  in  the  last  verse. 

Chapter  III. 

Here  also  the  discourse  applies  directly  (vers.  1- 
4 )  to  the  nobility ,  and  particularly  here  to  those 
in  high  official  station,  as  called  guardians  of  the 
administration  of  justice.  Hear,  now,  ye  heads 

of  Jacob,  and  ye  judges  =  Arab.  KAdi) 

of  the  house  of  Israel,  Is  it  not  for  you  (2 
Chron.  xiii.  5),  for  you  above  all,  to  know  the 
right.  To  know  =  to  regard,  give  heed  to  (Is. 
xiii.  25). 

Ver.  2.  Ye  that  hate  good,  and  lore  evil, 
that  steal  away  their  skin  from  off  them,  from 
the  house  of  Israel  (ver.  1),  and  their  flesh  from 
off  their  bones.  They  may  well  be  pleased  with 
the  prophesying  concerning  the  44  flock  "  of  Israel 
(ii.  12),  for  meanwhile  they  have  the  privilege  of 
shearing  and  flaying  the  flock. 

Ver.  3.  Yea,  those  who  eat  (the  discourse 
turns  to  the  third  person,  for  in  vision  the  prophet 
sees  how  those  addressed  have  already  stopped 
their  ears,  and  turned  away  from  him,  ana  he 
makes  his  complaint  before  God  and  the  congrega¬ 
tion)  the  flesh  of  my  people,  etc. 

Ver.  4.  Then  —  at  the  time  of  the  revelation 
of  the  wrath  of  God  (cf.  Ps.  ii.  5 ;  Prov.  i.  18),  at 
the  very  time  for  which  their  lying  prophets  hold  out 
to  them  the  prospect  of  nothing  but  golden  hills, 
—  will  they  ratner  cry  to  Jehovah,  and  he  will 
not  answer  them,  for  they  are  not  worthy  of  the 
gracious  promise  (Hos.  it  22  ff.),  since  they  have 
let  their  day  of  grace  pass  by  ;  and  will  hide  his 
fltoe  from  them  (irapt.  Hiphil  with  e  instead  of  i, 
as  Ps.  xxv.  9)  at  that  time  even  as  they  have 
made  their  deeds  evil.  Jehovah’s  countenance 
is  the  fountain  of  life  (Ps.  civ.  29);  when  it  is 
turned  away  it  is  death ;  He  will  not  break  through 
before  them,  but  will  let  them  perish  in  misery,  as 
their  deeds  deserve ;  cf.  the  last  words,  with  ii.  3, 7. 

Ver.  5  ff.  Transition  to  the  false  prophets,  par¬ 
allel  to  ii.  6  ff.  Thus  saith  Jehovah  against 


as  Jon.  i.  2)  the  prophets  who  lead  my 
people  astray,  God’s  people  are  Israel,  and  be  who 
hurts  them,  hurts  Goa  (Zech.  ii.  8).  The  proph¬ 
ets  should  be  eyes  for  the  people  (Is.  xxix.  10), 
and  without  prophets  the  people  are  blind ;  but 
whoever  leads  the  blind  astray  is  accursed  (Deut. 
xxvii.  18).  They  lead  astray  because  they  are 
bribed  by  the  great  (ver.  I  ff).  Who,  when  they 
have  anything  to  bite  in  their  teeth  (cf.  ii.  11, 
12),  i.  e.  who  when  they  receive  any  good  to  eat, 
cry,  Peace  —  prophesy  as  desired ;  and  whoever 
gives  them  nothing  for  their  mouth,  against 
him  they  sanctify  war  [Kleinert:  declare  a  sa¬ 
cred  war].  By  the  antithesis  of  the  two  sentences, 
the  meaning,  ‘4  to  bite,"  44  to  chew,”  is  demanded 
for  :  the  construction  of  the  first  [Hebrew] 
sentence  is  parataxis  prosyntaxi ,  and  the  first  finite 
verb  as  following  what  precedes  has  been  changed 
into  a  participle:  they  sit  with  the  rich  at  their 
tables,  eat  their  bread,  and  sing  their  song.  The 
description  answers  completely  to  that  which  the 
Greek  tragic  poets,  from  a  like  moral  indignation, 
give  of  the  venal  soothsayers  of  their  time  (cf.  e. 
y.  Soph.,  Antig .,  1036  ;  ^Esch.,  Ayam.,  1K.S).  To 
sanctify  a  war  is  the  solemn  formula  for  the  dec¬ 
laration  of  a  war  which  should  be  undertaken  for 
the  honor  of  God  against  enemies  (Joel  iv.  9,  cf. 
Is.  xiii.  3 ) ;  for  by  the  destruction  of  his  foes 
God  is  proved  a  Holy  One  (Is.  v.  16).  The  false 
prophets  abuse  this  formula,  as  they  do  all  the 
others  of  true  prophecy  (cf.  on  ii.  12  f.). 

Ver.  6.  Therefore,  because  you  darken  God’s 
light  in  the  daytime,  there  shall  be  to  you  a 
night  without  vision,  yea,  a  darkness  shall  be 
for  you  without  divination.  The  punctuators 
read  the  3d  pr®t.  fern,  impers. :  “  and  it  shall  be 
dark  for  you.’1  But,  according  to  the  parallelism  the 

substantive  ( choshkah ),  with  dagesh  lene 

is  to  be  preferred.  The  word  chas6n,  vision,  which 
is  elsewhere  used  of  the  genuine  visions  of  true 
prophets  (Is.  L  1),  is  here  defined  by  the  parallel 
besom,  the  comprehensive  designation  of  all  the 
heathen  arts  of  augury  (Dent,  xviii.  10,  14;  Eaek. 
xxi.  26).  In  the  use  of  the  word  chasdn ,  however, 
there  lies  the  idea  that  the  night  will  so  break  upon 
the  people  that  all  prophecy,  even  the  genuine, 
will  cease,  all  answer  from  Jehovah  (cf.  ver.  4 ; 
Lam.  ii.  9).  Indeed,  the  latter  half  of  the  verse 
says  the  same :  And  the  sun  shall  go  down  over 
the  prophets,  —  all  of  them  —  and  the  day  be 
dark  over  them.  The  words  are  designed  to 
complete  the  picture  of  the  visionless  night  in  the 
first  member  of  the  verse  (cf.  Am.  viii.  9),  and 
thus  can  hardly  have  the  reference,  which  Hitxig 
supposes,  to  the  eclipse  of  the  sun  on  the  5th  of 
June  716  b.  o.,  the  day  in  which  Romulus  died 
(Dion.  Halic.  ii.  56). 

Ver.  7.  And  the  seers  will  be  ashamed,  and 
the  diviners  blush  (cf.  1  Kings  xviii.  29). 
4‘  Their  lying  being  pnnisbed  in  its  results,  they 
become,  since  God  by  no  word  of  revelation  helps 
them  out  of  their  necessity,  entirely  disgraced.” 
Hitzig.  And  cover  the  beard,  all  of  them,  they 
will  hide  the  face  up  to  the  nostrils,  a  sign  of  sor- 
row  (Lev.  xiii.  45),  here  of  shame  (cf.  Esek.  xxir. 
17),  as  elsewhere  the  covering  of  the  head  (Jer. 
xiv.  4),  Because  there  is  no  answer  from  God, 

subst.  as  Prov.  xv.  1, 23  ;  some  MSS.  give 
the  better  sounding  part,  with  seghol  in  nit. :  for 
God  answers  not 

Ver.  8.  To  the  liars  Micah  sets  himself  and  his 
prophesying  in  contrast.  But  I  am  filled  with 
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power  (cf.  Jer.  i.  18).  This  first  accus.  (cf.  Gesen., 
5  138,  3,  b),  is  explained  epexegeticalljr  by  what 
follows ;  with  power,  t.  e.  with  the  spirit  of  Je¬ 
hovah,1  in  whom  alone  is  power  (Is.  xxxi.  3), 
while  those  speak  out  of  their  own  spirit  (Ezek. 
xiii.  3 ;  Jer.  v.  13) ;  and  with  judgment  (judi¬ 
cial  sentence),  by  metonymy  for :  with  an  impar¬ 
tial  (opposed  to  ver.  5)  utterance  of  God’s  right¬ 
eous  judgment  (Jer.  i.  16),  which  the  adversaries 
should  indeed  know,  but  did  not  wish  to  know  : 
and  with  courage,  which  is  not  to  be  bought  off 
by  a  dainty  meal,  like  the  slavish  soul  of  the  false 
prophets  (ver.  5) ;  to  declare  to  Jacob  his  trans¬ 
gression,  not  the  lies  of  false  peace  (ver.  5 ;  ii. 

1 1 ),  and  to  Israel  his  sin. 

Ver-  9,  follows  with  a  summary  view,  of  the 
final  consequences  of  this  sin  and  its  punishment. 
Hear  this,  now,  ye  heads  of  the  house  of 
Jacob,  and  judges  of  the  house  of  Israel  who 
abhor  judgment,  and  make  crooked  that  which 
is  straight,  through  the  desperate  arts  of  a  sophis¬ 
try  which  perverts  right  because  it  has  the  power 
(vii.  3  ;  Is.  v.  20). 

Ver.  10.  Building  Zion  with  blood-guiltiness 
(Ps.  xxvi.  9,  cf.  Mic.  vi.  16,  with  1  Kings  xxi.),  and 
Jerusalem  with  iniquity.  They  care  not  that 
the  dty  in  which  they  build  their  palaces  (Hab. 
iii.  6 ;  Jer.  xxii.  13)  with  the  rjfain  of  sin  and 
bloodshed,  is  God’s  own  holy  city  (Is.  i.  21  ).2 
When  the  prophet  remembers  Jerusalem,  his'  an¬ 
gry  and  complaining  word  passes  over  to  her. 

Ver.  11.  Her  heads  judge  for  a  bribe,  there¬ 
fore  to  the  injury  of  the  innocent  poor  (Ps.  xv.  5  ; 
l^zek.  xxii.  12),  and  her  priests  teach  for  a  re¬ 
ward  ;  while  it  was  their  duty  to  gWe  (Lev.  x.  11 ; 
Deut.  xvii.  11;  xxxiii.  10)  information  concern¬ 
ing  the  decisions  of  the  law  (cf.  e.  g.  Hag.  ii.  16 
fT.),  they  receive  a  fee  for  every  consultation,  so  that 
the  poor  have,  in  fact,  no  part  in  the  rights  estab¬ 
lished  by  God  (Is.  v.  23),  nay,  can  attain  to  no 
knowledge  at  all  thereof.  And  their  prophets 
divine  for  money,  according  to  direction,  like  the 
heathen  prophets  (Num.  xxii.  6  f.),  and  appeal  to 
[lean  upon]  Jehovah,  saying:  Is  not  Jehovah 
among  ns?  or,  as  the  adversaries  of  Jeremiah; 
here  is  Jehovah’s  temple  (Jer.  vii.  4) :  Therefore, 
no  evil  can  come  upon  us. 

Ver.  12.  Therefore,  so  culminates  in  the  clos¬ 
ing  verse,  the  threatening  begun  io  ver.  8,  now  in 
the  sharpest  contrast  to  the  conclusion  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  cnapter ;  therefore,  for  your  sakes,  because 
you  make  the  Lord’s  temple  a  den  of  murderers 
(Jer.. vii.  11),  Zion  shall  be  ploughed  as  [Klein- 
ert :  into,  acc.  of  result,  Ges.,  §  139,  2]  a  field, 
and  Jerusalem  not  less  than  the  previously  de¬ 
stroyed  Samaria,  become  heaps  —  the  stones  built 
up  with  blood  will  be  tom  asunder,  because  Je¬ 
hovah  makes  inquisition  for  the  blood ;  and  the 

»  (Cf  Gram,  sad  Text.  note.  —The  "  power  ”  U  rather 
the  ability  to  exert  a  holy  lofluenoe  given  from  God.  —  Til] 

1  [**  Or,  by  blood  be  may  mean  that  they  indirectly  took 
away  lUe,  in  that  through  wrong  judgment*,  extortion, 
usury,  fraud,  oppression,  reducing  wages,  or  detaining  them, 
they  took  away  what  was  neoessary  to  support  life.  Or  it 
may  be  that  these  men  thought  to  promote  the  temporal 
prosperity  of  Jerusalem,  by  doings  which  were  unjust,  op¬ 
pressive,  crushing  to  their  inferiors.  So  Solomon,  in  his  de- 
days,  made  the  yoke  upon  his  people  and  his  ser¬ 
vice  griecowy  so  ambitious  monarch*  by  large  standing 
armies,  or  filling  their  exchequers,  drain  the  life-blood,  of 
their  people.  The  physical  condition  and  stature  of  the 
.  poorer  population  in  much  of  France  was  lowered  perma¬ 
nently  bp  the  conscriptions  under  the  first  emperor.  In 
our  wealthy  nation  the  term  poverty  describes  a  condition 


mountain  of  the  house,  the  temple,  as  1 
Kings  vi.-viii.,  high  places  of  a  forest  1  On  the 
Aram,  plural  cf.  Gesen.,  §  87, 1,  a.  On  the 
threatening  of  Is.  xxxii.  13,  14;  on  the  incidental 
meaning  of  on  i.  5. 

DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL.  * 

i  * 

The  people  of  Israel  are  formed,  as  a  holy  seed, 
to  inherit  the  blessing.  To  this  end  they  have  a 
holy  land  (ii.  4),  a  holy  place,  and  the  Holy  God 
in  their  midst  (iii.  11),*  who  answers  them  by  the 
mouth  of  the  prophets  (iii.  7). 

But  the  straightforward  development  of  the 
mission  of  Israel  has  been  interrupted.  The  whole 
substance  of  the  popular  life  in  these  holy  arrange¬ 
ments  has  been  thoroughly  poisoned  with  the  sin 
of  seeking  their  own,  and  proudly  trusting  in  their 
own  power,  instead  of  meditating  on  God’s  law  (Ps. 
i.  1),  and  trusting  alone  in  his  power  (Ps.  ii.  12). 
But  as  a  people  stands  toward  God  so  He  toward 
the  people ;  with  the  froward  He  will  show  him¬ 
self  froward.  When  the  people  devise  iniquity  He 
devises  it  against  them ;  when  brother  prepares  de¬ 
struction  for  brother,  destruction  is  prepared  for 
all  from  on  high.  He  has  ^iven  to  Israel  the  por¬ 
tion  of  goods  that  fell  to  mm,  but  in  his  hanas  it 
has  been  squandered,  and  falls  to  those  to  whom  it 
does  not  belong. 

The  people  is  a  body  made  up  of  members  duly 
organized  But  no  community,  even  that  which  is 
best  and  most  divinely  organized,  has  any  guar¬ 
antee  of  continuance  (to  say  nothing  of  the  eter¬ 
nal  promise),  unless  its  individual  members,  with 
a  foil  comprehension  of  their  calling,  stand  and 
labor  therein  (iii.  1-8).  And  radical  corruption 
exists  where  that  rank  which  ought  to  serve  as 
the  conduit  for  the  stream  of  life  from  the  heart 
of  God  to  the  whole  life  of  the  people  has  become 
putrid,  and  sends  forth,  instead  of  the  juices  of  life, 
deadly  fountains ;  where  between  the  natural  op¬ 
position  of  the  arrogant  and  desponding  thoughts 
of  men,  for  which  the  Word  of  God,  under  all  cir¬ 
cumstances,  has  &  somewhat  unwelcome  sound, 
and  between  the  cowardice  and  self-indulgence  of 
the  servants  of  God,  the  compromise  of  false 
prophecy  has  been  agreed  upon.  We  recognize 
the  preaching  of  lies  bv  its  one-sided  emphasis  on 
the  promises  of  God’s  Word,  agreeably  to  the  nat¬ 
ural  desire  of  men,  while  it  forgets  the  conditions 
of  those  promises;  by  its  sealing  the. crowd  of 
hearers  that  may  present  itself  for  the  congrega¬ 
tion  of  God,  and  assuring  them  all,  without  ex¬ 
ception,  and  without  the  purification  resulting 
from  divine  judgment,  of  a  share  in  his  salvation. 
The  Gospel  has  come  for  sinners,  it  is  true,  but 
not  for  drunkards  and  debauchees ;  that  is,  sinners 

of  other  days.  We  have  had  to  ooln  a  new  name  to  desig¬ 
nate  the  misery,  oApring  of  oar  material  prosperity.  From 
oar  wealthy  towns  (ae  from  those  of  Flanders,)  ascends  to 
heaven  against  as,  "  the  cry  of  *  pauperism/  *.  the  cry 
of  distress,  arrived  at  a  condition  of  system  and  of  power, 
and,  by  ah  unexpected  curse,  issuing  from  the  very  develop¬ 
ment  of  wealth.  The  political  economy  of  unbelief  has 
been  crashed  by  facts  on  all  the  theatres  of  human  activity 
and  industry  ”  (Laoordaire).  Truly  we  build  up  Zion  with 
bloody  when  we  cheapen  luxuries  and  comforts  at  the  price 
of  souls,  use  Christian  toil  like  brute  strength,  tempt  men 
to  dishonesty  and  women  to  other  sin,  to  eke  out  the  scanty 
wages  which  alone  our  selfish  thirst  for  cheapness  allows, 
heedless  of  everything  save  of  our  individual  gratification, 
or  of  the  commercial  prosperity  which  we  have  made  our 
God.”  Pussy,  in  toe.  —  Th.] 
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as  the  object  of  the  Gospel  are  those  who  heartily 
confess,  and  desire  to  forsake,  their  sins.  By  suck 
preaching  of  lies  the  judgment  is  simply  hastened. 
It  briugs  out  the  contradiction  of  GodVWord  with 
double  energy,  and  prepares  for  corruption  a  rush* 
ing  progress  among  the  other  classes. 

Tne  result  of  this  course  is  that  not  merely  the 
land  becomes  foreign,  but  prophe<\v  disappears  al¬ 
together,  the  presence  of  God  becomes  a  dead 
shadow  and  his  holy  abode  a  stone-heap. 

Hkngstknbkrg  :  The  particular  vices  which 
the  prophet  names  are  to  be  regarded  at  the  same 
time,  and  principally,  as  indices  of  the  whole  dis¬ 
eased  condition  of  the  people.  The  severity  of  his 
speech,  says  the  prophet  to  the  false  prophets,  was 
rather  true  mildness,  since  it  alone  could  avert 
the  approaching  judgment.  Not  from  want  of 
patience,  not  from  unmercifulness  does  his  God 
punish,  but  the  fault  lay  with  the  sinners  who  vio¬ 
lently  drew  his  judgments  upon  themselves.  The 
false  prophets  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  accom¬ 
plices  of  the  corrupt  nobility,  os  the  bulwark,  that 
is,  which  they  oppose  to  the  true  prophecy  and  to 
its  influence  on  the  people,  and  their  own  con¬ 
science  ;  as  the  material  power  always  looks  about 
for  such  spiritual  allies. 


HOMILBTICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

On  chap.  ii.  Several  signs  that  the  state  of  a 
people  is  hastening  toward  judgment  and  needs 
amendment. 

I.  The  reign  of  selfishness. 

I .  Each  one  strives  and  plans  for  himself  alone. 
Ver.  1  a,  b,  c. 

,2.  Each  one  trusts  in  his  own  strength.  Ver. 

3.  Regard  for  the  restraints  of  law  and  moral¬ 
ity  is  done  away  (ver.  2).  Consequent  judgment 
threatened.  Vers.  3,  4,  5. 

II.  Unbelief  in  the  judgment  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  impenitence. 

1 .  The  sting  is  taken  from  the  preaching  of  the 
judgment,  while  they  find  fault  with  the  form  in¬ 
stead  of  attending  to  the  matter  of  the  message. 
Ver.  6. 

2.  They  lull  the  conscience  with  half  truths. 
Ver.  7. 

3.  They  suppress  the  consciousness  of  manifest 
sins  and  abuses  (vers.  8, 9).  Consequent  judgment 
threatened*  Ver.  10. 

III.  The  corruption  of  the  prophetic  office. 

1.  There  are  those  who  sing  the  slumbering 
consciences  completely  into  a  dream.  Ver.  11. 

2.  These  people  mislead  even  honest  consciences 
by  clothing  their  false  doctrine  in  the  style  of  God’s 
Word  (Matt.  vii.  15).  Vers.  12,  13. 

Ver:  I  f.  No  man  can  serve  two  masters.  He 
that  seeks  his  own  is  the  slave  of  self-seeking,  and 
cannot  escape  from  it  day  or  night.  Where  your 
treasure  is  there  is  your  heart  also.  Coveting  is 
the  original  sin,  and  to  fulfill  the  last  command¬ 
ment  is  a  duty  as  fundamental  as  to  fulfill  the  first. 
—  Ver.  3  f.  As  the  wicked  fastens  his  thought  on 
wickedness  so  will  God  fasten  him  to  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  the  wickedness.  Not  to  be  able  to  free 
one’s  self  from  what  is  once  begun,  that  is  the 
curse  of  evil.  —  Ver.  4  f.  He  who  acts  as  if  he  had 
nothing,  and  is  not  satisfied  with  gathering  and 
scraping  together,  from  him  shall  be  taken  even 
that  which  he  hath.  —  Ver.  6.  Many  a  one  doubt¬ 
less  drivels  because  he  loves  to  drivel ;  such  should 
take  heed  lest  by  their  ungentle  words  they  give 


excuse  to  the  adversaries.  He  is  rightly  sealous 
who  cherishes  a  burning  desire  that  the  reproach 
may  cease.  —  Ver.  7.  The  Lord  is  long-suffering ; 
but  so  much  the  more  shameful  is  it  to  abuse  his 
patience.  —  Ver.  8.  If  God  would  enter  into  judg¬ 
ment  with  us,  He  needs  not  to  go  back  to  long 
past  sins ;  yesterdav,  the  hodr  just  past,  convicts 
thee  of  thy  sin.  —  Ver.  9.  The  corruption  which 
.thou  workest  in  thy  children  is  an  everlasting  cor¬ 
ruption. —  Ver.  10.  When  man  makes  this  lower 
world  his  rest,  God  will  trouble  him  out  of  it. — 
Ver.  11.  The  inner  mission  in  a  social  way  ”  has 
many  dark  sides,  and  is  seldom  accomplished  with¬ 
out  a  certain  sacrifice  of  the  trnth,  or  neglect  of  it 
and  casting  pearls  before  swine.  Avoid  even  the 
appearance  of  evil !  — Ver.  1 2.  He  who  would  once 
give  out  a  perverse  sentiment  as  God’s  Word,  will 
have  little  difficulty  in  finding  Biblical  expres¬ 
sions  ;  and  every  one  to  whom  theology  is  merely 
a  thing  of  the  memory  stands  in  this  danger.  The 
test  of  all  preaching  is,  whether  it  increases  thy 
earnestness  for  improvement,  let  it  give  thee  pain 
or  not.  If  it  lulls  thee  to  sleep,  it  is  false  even 
though  made  up  of  Scripture  phrases. 

Ch.  B.  Michaelis  :  On  ver.  1.  When  one  takes 
his  stand  on  the  fact  that  he  has  the  power,  there 
is  abuse  of  the  power. 

Luther  :  Ver.  2.  The  Papists  may  boast  of  the 
donation  and  beneficences  of  the  Emperor  Con¬ 
stantine,  and  others  —  charitable  foundations,  ca¬ 
thedrals,  cloisters,  rents,  and  tolls  —  but  when  we 
look  at  the  truth,  we  must  think  of  all  such  dona¬ 
tion,  os  the  prophet  speaks  of  it,  that  they  have 
coveted  such  goods,  and  have  then  snatched  them 
for  themselves.  Not  with  open  violence,  but  by 
plainly  deceiving  men  with  a  false  pretense,  as  if 
they  could  by  such  donation  gain  access  to  eternal 
life. 

Schlier:  On  ver.  5.  While  they  think  they 
have  become  rich  through  violence,  they  have 
rather  thereby  lost  their  whole  land. 

Luther  :  Ver.  7.  As  to  the  grand  boasts  of  the 
Papists,  that  God  has  given  great  promises  to  his 
church,  I  do  not  deny  that  the  promises  may  be 
near  at  hand.  But  I  do  deny  that  they  (the  Par 
piatsl  are  the  true  Christian  Church. — Ver.  9.  The 
Greeks  said  well,  one’s  <twn  hearth  is  better  than 
gold.  For  that  is  the  best  house  in  which  thou 
wouldst  fain  be  and  reside.  To  widows  and  or¬ 
phans,  accordingly,  their  own  houses,  however 
small  and  humble,  are  true  houses  of  delight.  For 
there  they  are  at  home.  This  affection  the  prophet 
desired  to  magnify,  that  he  might  the  more  strik¬ 
ingly  portray  the  tyranny  of  the  covetous  people. 

Bukck:  On  ver.  7.  Injustice  against  tne  wires 
is  soon  followed  by  injustice  against  the  children. 
And  this  is  a  reason  why  dissension  between  the 
married  couple  is  to  be  abominated,  because  it 
must  occasion  inexpressible  harm  to  the  education 
of  the  children. 

Starke:  Ver.  1.  The  proverb,  “Thoughts  are 
duty  free,”  holds  good  in  numan  courts,  it  is  true, 
but  not  before  God’s  judgment.  Covetousness  is 
a  hard  thing,  and  leaves  a  man  no  rest  day  or 
night.  —  Ver.  2.  We  should  earnestly  resist  the 
first  attacks  of  the  old  Adam,  that  he  may  not  ac¬ 
quire  power.  —  Ver.  3.  That  there  is  a  law  of  ret¬ 
ribution,  is  attested  not  only  by  Holy  Scripture,  " 
again  and  again,  but  also  by  sound  human  reason. 
—  Ver.  4.  Those  who  boldly  deride  divine  admon¬ 
itions,  and  make  of  them  a  mock,  shall  in  turn  be¬ 
come  a  mock  to  their  enemies.  —  Ver.  7.  The 
nearer  their  punishment  the  more  secure,  gener¬ 
ally,  the  ungodly  become.  —  Ver.  8.  Where  mani- 
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fest  hostility,  where  robbing  and  stealing  prevail, 
and  go  unpunished,  there  the  ungodly  are  near  to 
judgment.  It  does  not  follow  that  all  who  are 
called  God's  people  are  on  this  account  in  favor 
with  Him.  —  Ver.  9.  Whether  to  remain  single  or  i 
to  marry,  is  optional ;  by  no  means  is  it  optional  i 
to  break  up  murriage,  and  drive  away  one’s 
spouse.  As  all  God’s  works  are  glorious  and 
good,  so  also  is  matrimony,  which  God  has  in 
many  ways  adorned  and  blessed.  —  Ver.  10.  He 
that  will  not  hear  must  feel.  —  Ver.  11.  Upright 
teachers  must  preach  nothing  but  what  God  com* 
mands  them. 

Pfjlff  :  Take  heed,  O  soul,  to  thy  thoughts ! 
If  thou  wakest  in  the  night,  on  thy'bcd,  let  the 
place  serve  to  engage  thee  in  holy  thoughts.  — 
Ver.  4.  What  avails  to  lament,  when  God's  judg¬ 
ments  are  actually  receiving  accomplishment!  lie- 
pent  in  time! — Ver.  5.  Woe  to  tnose  who  have 
no  part  in  the  congregation  of  God’s  people !  They 
have  also  no  part  in  God  and  iii  the  heavenly  in¬ 
heritance.  —  Ver.  7.  It  is  an  idle  fancy,  that  God 
cannot  punish  the  sinner  because  He  is  merciful ; 
would  they  become  subjects  of  his  mercy,  why 
then  let  them  be  converted.  —  Ver.  9.  Ye  judges, 
do  the  widows  and  orphans  no  hurt  1  They  should 
be  written  on  your  heart.  —  Ver.  11.  A  preacher 
should  with  full  freedom,  but  with  a  mind  and 
spirit  like  that  of  God,  reprove  vice. 

Rieger  :  Here  also,  as  in  chap.  i.  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  sin  and  announcement  of  the  penalty 
are  connected  together,  but  with  the  difference  that 
there  corruption  of  God’s  service  is  Tebuked,  here, 
rather,  violence  and  injustice  in  the  civil  relations 
of  the  people.  One  draws  the  other  after  it. — 
Ver.  I  f.  What  a  temptation  it  is,  to  have  the 
power  to  do  what  evil  spite  suggests!  What 
would  many  a  ono  do  if  the  power  of  the  hand 
were  as  great  as  the  boldness  of  the  heart  1  As  it 
is,  however,  God  judges  according  to  the  counsel 
of  the  heart,  and  brings  to  light  what  a  man  has 
been  occupied  with  even  on  his  bed.  —  Ver.  7. 
That  is  the  old  and  still  practiced  way  of  avoiding 
God’s  threatenings,  namely,  that  men  so  readily 
form  conceptions  of  God,  and  imagine  that  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  God  can  be  angry.  Let 
one  learn  first  of  all  to  understand  God  from  His 
own  sayings.  He  who  hates  the  light  may  for  a 
while  resort  to  imaginary  comfort,  but  it  cannot 
help  him.  — Ver.  8.  Public  outrages  resulting  from 
corruption  in  the  civil  order,  draw  after  them 
many  private  outrages  in  unhappy  marriages,  im¬ 
proper  divorces,  by  which  the  cmldren  especially 
are  permanently  corrupted,  and  the  ground  is  laid 
for  all  corruption  in  all  classes.  Give  us  peace  on 
every  account  and  in  every  way. 

Quandt  :  Ver.  1  ff.  Where  such  is  the  state  of 
things  in  a  country,  there  the  glory  of  the  people 
has  departed,  and  there  breathes  a  savor  of  death 
unto  death,  which  attracts  the  eagles.  —  Ver.  3. 
The  evil  which  the  Lord  devises  is  so  named  only 
because  to  the  evil  it  appears  evil,  while  in  truth 
it  is  holy  and  good.  —  Ver.  5.  Since  the  ungodly 
men  of  power  have  inwardly  separated  themselves 
from  the  congregation  of  the  Lord,  neither  can 
they  outwardly  share  in  its  advantages  (Ps.  xxxvii. 
9).  —  Ver.  6.  At  the  present  day  also  the  office  of 
the  preacher  of  righteousness  is  made  specially  dif¬ 
ficult  by  the  hypocrites  who  give  forth  their  own 
carnality,  and  cry,  Peace,  peace,  when  there  is  no 
peace.  —  Ver.  8.  O,  that  all  who  do  violence  to 
poverty  would  consider  that,  while  they  abuse  the 
poor  brethren,  they  set  themselves  against  the 
great  God  in  heaven.  —  Ver.  9.  True  religion  is,  | 


to  visit  the  widows  and  the  fatherless  in  their 
affliction ;  the  devil’s  worship,  to  rob  widows  and 
orphans. 

On  chap.  iii.  To  whom  much  is  given  in  the 
kingdom  of  God,  of  him  God’s  judgment  will  re¬ 
quire  much. 

I.  The  more  is  given  him  the  greater  is  his 
guilt. 

1.  He  cannot  excuse  himself  from  want  of 
knowledge.  —  Ver.  1. 

2.  Rather  is  his  sin  a  contradiction  to  the  known 
commandment.  Vers.  2,  9. 

3.  And  as  such,  aggravated  by  the  design  to 
deafen  the  conscience,  it  comes  to  view  practically 
in  a  verv  abominable  light,  and  that 

(a.)  In  externa  as  want  of  natural  affection, 
and  as  bare  egotism.  Ver.  3  c,  10,  11. 

(b.)  In  interna  as  desecration  of  what  is  holy. 
Ver.  5. 

II.  The  greater  the  guilt  the  greater  also  the 
punishment. 

1.  The  abused  word  and  office  loses  power  with 
respect,  and  is  as  if  it  were  not.  Vers.  4  b,  6. 

2.  It  loses  also  its  power  with  God;  He  no 
longer  hears,  and  remains  dumb.  Vers.  4  a,  7. 

3.  And  all  which  God  does  further  is  to  an 
nounce  and  bring  on  trouble.  Vers.  8-12. 

Ver.  1  f.  When  once  reverence  for  God’s  com 
mand  is  destroyed,  with  the  men  in  power,  sin 
goes  irresistibly  toward  its  final  end,  like  a  flame 
which  rests  not  till  all  is  consumed.  But  against 
even  the  fury  of  the  elements  God  has  set  his  bar¬ 
rier  (Job  xxxviii.  11).  How  a  right  magistracy 
should  be  constituted  we  learn  from  Is.  xxxii.  2.  — 
The  Word  of  God  is  not  partial,  but  the  Most  High 
is  above  the  heights.  Neither  should  his  servants 
he  partial.  Goa  values  the  magistracy  not  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  legitimacy,  but  according  to  its  works. 
But  it  may  well  be  that  the  horrid  works  of  a 
usurped  power  should  first  and  most  speedily  come 
to  an  issue  (vi.  16).  To  hold  men  like  beasts  for 
fattening  and  slaughter,  is  an  abomination  in  the 
eyes  of  God.  What  held  good  in  the  O.  T.  within 
the  nation  of  Israel,  holds  good  of  mankind  in  the 
N.  T.,  and  with  a  N.  T.  application  the  word  of 
the  prophet  is  true  of  slavery.  Yet  not  even  the 
prophet  preaches  revolution,  but  delivers  his  testi¬ 
mony,  and  sets  home  God’s  judgment.  —  Ver.  5. 
A  servant  of  God,  in  his  judgment  on  men,  and 
his  conduct  towards  them,  should  be  influenced  by 
no  possible  tokens  of  love  toward  himself  person- 
j  ally.  —  Ver.  6.  In  hours  of  drought  we  ought  to 
prove  ourselves,  whether  we  are  not  ourselves  to 
blame  through  deficient  joyfulness  and  devotion  in 
the  service  of  God.  —  Ver.  8.  The  human  virtues 
also  grow  only  out  of  the  fullness  of  the  Spirit  of 
God,  which  a  servant  of  God  in  his  office  needs.  — 
Ver.  9.  To  make  the  straight  crooked  and  to  brand 
right  as  wronj*  —  who  does  not  shudder  at  the  sin  7 
And  yet  this  is  the  bosom  sin  of  these  our  highly 
cultivated  times  ;  scarcely  one  has  not  a  part  in  it : 
it  is  the  necessary  result  of  all  partisanship  (Eccles. 
vii.  29). —  Ver.  10.  Whoever  builds  with  gold 
from  extortion  and  usury  builds  with  blood  (1 
John  iv.  15).  —  Ver.  11.  What  profits  all  the 
knocking  at  the  outward  form  of  the  church,  when 
the  fact  proves  that  God  by  his  Spirit  is  not  there 
but  has  left  it !  In  such  a  case  the  breaking  up 
of  the  form  also  is  only  a  question  of  time.  The 
church  is  only  a  result  of  labor  spent  on  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God ;  labor  spent  on  the  cnurch  is  in  itself 
of  no  profit,  as  a  schoolmaster  is  not  the  carpenter 
who  builds  the  school-house,  nor  the  public  officer 
who  brings  up  the  children,  but  he  who  forms  their 
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souls.  —  Ver.  12.  Better  for  a  land  to  be  quite  un¬ 
cultivated  than  cultivated  in  the  service  of  sin. 

Luther  :  On  vcr.  1.  As  the  person  of  the  mag¬ 
istracy,  because  they  are  in  office,  is  public  and 
common,  so  their  sins  and  transgressions  also  are 
public,  and  much  more  offensive  than  those  of  or- 
dinary  citizens,  not  only  on  account  of  the  scandal, 
from  the  fact  that  the  common  herd  are  any  how 
inclined  to  imitate  the  sins  of  the  great  lords,  but 
also  because  the  magistracy  thus  become  more 
slack  to  blame  and  punish  in  the  lower  orders 
those  iniquities  which  they  find  and  feel  in  them¬ 
selves. 

Ch.  B.  Michaelis  :  Ver.  2.  When  the  prefect 
advised  Tiberius  to  lay  heavy  burdens  on  the  prov¬ 
inces,  he  wrote,  A  good  shepherd  shears  the  sheep, 
but  does  not  flay  them. 

Tarnov  :  Ver.  3.  David  would  not  drink  the 
water  which  his  attendants  had  procured  for  him 
at  the  hazard  of  their  lives  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  16); 
ought  there  to  be  then,  among  Christian  men,  any 
so  bad  that  by  them  the  blood  of  their  dependents 
is  drunk,  and  in  a  moment  what  those  have  con¬ 
tributed  drop  by  drop  ? 

Ch.  B.  Michaelis  :  Ver.  4.  By  this  the  prom¬ 
ise  is  not  broken  that  God  will  hear  all  that  cull 
upon  Him.  Here  such  are  meant  as  wickedly  call 
upon  Him  (James  iv.  3),  not  in  truth  (Ps.  cxlv. 
18)  but  hypocritically,  and  merely  in  the  anguish 
of  punishment  (Provli.  28),  witnout  repentance 
ana  faith  (Is.  i.  15);  as  Esau  wept  (Gen.  xxvii. 
341,  and  as  the  lost  lament  ( Wisd.  v.  3). 

Tarnov  :  On  ver.  8.  He  speaks  of  the  gift 
which  God  has  given  him,  not  to  boast  of  it,  but 
compelled,  as  Paul  (2  Cor.  x.  11  ff). 

Luther  :  On  ver.  10.  He  condemns  not  priests 
and  prophets  because  they  take  reward  and  money, 
for  tne  pious  and  God-fearing  preachers  of  the 
Word  are  worthy  of  their  hire,  but  because  they 
abuse  their  office  to  their  own  gratification,  and 
for  the  sake  of  gain,  and  see  through  the  Anger 
when  the  people  sin,  whom  they  should  justly  have 
punished. 

Hkngstenberg  :  On  ver.  13.  Righteousness 
builds  up  because  it  brings  God’s  protection  and 
blessing;  unrighteousness  tears  down  because  it 
brings  God’s  curse. 

Starke:  On  ver.  1.  Those  are  dangerous 
preachers  who  reprove  only  the  crowd,  that  they 
may  flatter  the  lords.  Magistrates  should  of  ne¬ 
cessity  know  justice,  because  only  thus  can  thev 
speak  what  is  just.  —  Ver.  2.  Love  of  evil  is  al¬ 
ways  connected  with  hatred  toward  the  good,  al¬ 
though  men  commonly,  in  practicing  the  evil,  keep 
up  a  semblance  of  love  for  the*good.  —  Ver.  5.  It 
is  indeed  a  great  hardship  to  live  under  a  tyran¬ 
nical  government,  but  still  more  dangerous  is  it  to 
be  supplied  with  false  and  ungodly  teachers,  for 
they  preach  the  people  not  only  out  of  the  land 
but* into  hell.  That  is  a  certain  sign  of  an  anti- 
christian  disposition,  which  has  always  manifested 
itself  as  soon  as  the  truth  has  arisen  here  or  there 
in  the  world :  the  devil  has  at  once  roused  up  re- 
vilers,  who  attacked  the  witnesses  for  the  truth, 
and  accused  them  of  horrible  crimes.  So  it  is  still, 
and  so  it  will  remain  to  the  last  day. —  Ver.  6.  He 
who  loves  the  light  of  divine  truth  walks  also  in 
the  light  of  blessedness  (Job  xxii.  28) ;  but  he 
who  chooses  darkness  rather  than  light  walks  also 
in  the  darkness  of  error  and  falsehood,  and  does 
the  deeds  of  darkness. —  Ver.  7.  When  the  day  of 
divine  vengeance  comes,  the  teachers  of  error  will 
not  be  overlooked.  —  Ver.  8.  Here  we  perceive 
the  distinction  between  a  false  and  a  true  prophet. 


between  a  converted  and  an  unconverted  teacher, 
and  the  different  ground,  nature,  and  object  of 
their  office.  There  is  with  the  true  man,  spirit, 
power,  light,  selfolenial,  wise  temperance,  pure, 
uncorrupted  delivery  of  God’s  plan  of  salvation  ; 
and  with  the  false,  envy,  imagination,  self  love 
which  puffs  up,  personal  gain,  respect  of  persons, 
deception  of  the  fancy,  etc.,  etc.  —  Ver.  10.  By 
tyranny  and  injustice  neither  the  church  of  God  is 
built  nor  the  kingdom  of  a  prince  established. 

Pfaff  :  Ver.  1.  We  have  here  the  condition  of 
the  magistracy.  God  has  established  this  to  dis¬ 
pense  right  and  justice,  to  farther  the  public  good, 
to  be  an  example  of  virtue  to  the  people,  and 
surely  it  should  not  take  this  away  from  the  peo¬ 
ple  by  injustice  and  tyranny. —  Ver.  4.  Repent¬ 
ance  which  comes  to  us  from  an  experience  of  the 
punishment  deceives  not  before  God.  —  Ver.  5. 
Behold  the  criterion  of  a  false  and  ungodly  teacher. 
He  is  one  who  for  his  own  enjovmcnt  comforts  the 
ungodly  in  their  sins,  who  looks  only  for  a  good 
revenue  and  reward,  who  preaches  to  please  men, 
who  calumniates  the  real  servants  of  God  that 
speak  the  truth,  who  rebukes  only  when  his  gains 
are  disturbed.  —  Ver.  12.  The  more  secure  men 
arc,  the  heavier  are  the  judgments  of  God  which 
come  upon  them. 

Rieger:  Ver.  1.  God  has  given  to  every  class 
in  the  world  both  its  external  advantages  and  its 
tendency  and  adaptation  to  usefulness.  Thus  even 
the  great  ones  in  the  world  should  find  in  their 
more  complete  culture,  understanding  and  discern¬ 
ment,  an  impulse  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
rights  which  God  has  established.  If  then  in  the 
world  they  hate  good,  it  is  not  only  for  themselves 
a  sorry  proof  that  they  are  children  of  the  devil, 
bat  also  opens  the  way  for  the  eternal  destruction 
of  others,  because  much  good  is  nipped  in  its  blos¬ 
som  by  the  hate,  or  at  least  suspicion,  which  the 
great  direct  against  it.  The  more  enjoyment  and 
advantage  one  can  procure  from  his  unrighteous¬ 
ness,  the  less  readily  does  one  give  it  up.  —  Ver. 
4.  As  little  as  tho  violent  are  generally  disposed  to 
cry  to  the  Lord,  there  still  come  occasions  even  to 
them,  as  war,  etc.,  when  their  cries  are  awakened. 
As  the  promise  that  his  prayer  shall  be  heard  is 
the  most  consoling  to  wretched  man,  so  is  the 
threat  of  having  to  hear  the  judge  the  most  dread¬ 
ful.  Let  him  who  thus  turns  awav  the  sufferer, 
who  should  have  had  the  benefit  of  fiis  office,  hides 
his  face  from  him.  refuses  him  an  interview, — 
let  such  an  one  be  careful  what  he  does.  —  Ver. 
5  f.  The  times  when,  in  the  earthly  rule  things  go 
sadly  and  in  disorder,  commonly  bring  also  great 
danger  of  temptation  upon  the  church.  —  Ver.  2 
f.  Misbelief  often  does  as  much  mischief  in  the 
land  as  unbelief.  Amid  increasing  corruption  of 
life,  to  trust  to  purity  of  doctrine  alone,  and  think 
one’s  self  on  this  account  far  from  the  evil  day, 
is  misbelief.  True,  the  kingdom  of  God  cannot 
come  to  a  stand,  but  meanwhile  it  may  be/taken 
from  us  and  given  to  others. 

Quandt  :  Ver.  1.  Those  are  the  right  court 
preachers  who  are  not  restrained  by  the  star  on 
the  breast  from  inquiring  whether  the  heavenly 
morning  star  shines  also  in  the  breast  ( Urlsperger). 
—  Ver.  3.  There  are  people  who  spend  money 
enough  on  a  single  meal  to  support  a  teacher  or  a 
missionary  for  a  considerable  time. — Ver.  6.  Only 
a  sudden  thought  of  the  dark  eternity  can  now  fill 
with  anguish  the  soul  which  rejoices  in  sin.  —  Ver 
7.  When  once  the  world  perceive  that  they  are  de¬ 
ceived,  they  turn  with  scorn  from  their  own  proph¬ 
ets. —  Ver.  8.  Inward  certainty,  and  having  the 
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soul  established  in  God,  is  the  best  call  for  a 
preacher.  —  Ver.  12.  The  times  are  become  still 
worse  before  the  judgment  came  (Is.  xxvi.  18). 

B&kmer :  Sermon  on  vers.  1-4.  Warning  to  the 
judges.  (1.)  Their  responsibility  as  possessors  of 
knowledge.  (2.)  Their  sin :  violation  of  duty,  and 
self-seeking.  (3.)  Their  punishment.  —  Synodal 
sermon  on  vers.  5-8.  Warning  to  the  heralds  of 
God's  Word.  (1.)  Their  ideal  character  (ver.  8). 
(2.)  Their  danger  of  darkening  God's  Word 
through  self-seeking,  in  that  either  they  for  per¬ 
sonal  advantage  preach  what  the  ears  of  people 
Inst  after,  or  brand  their  personal  enemies  as  God’s 
enemies.  (3.)  The  aggravation  of  their  sin ;  dese¬ 
cration  of  the  Word ;  confusion  of  God’s  congre¬ 
gation.  (4.)  Their  punishment;  they  lose  the 
capacity  to  discern  God’s  Word,  and  speak  to  the 
disgust  of  others  and  of  themselves.  Sermon  on  I 
vers.  11,  12.  False  confidence  in  God.  (1.)  Its 
ground ,  an  outward  temple  —  sacraments.  (2.)  Its 
danger ,  disregard  of  the  distant  future,  indiffer¬ 
ence,  indulgence  given  to  the  natural  man.  (3.) 
Its  end.  Fate  of  the  Jewish  state ;  the  holy  city 
becomes  as  the  world,  and  shares  the  fate  of  the 
world.  So  likewise  we.  If  we  forsake  God  He 
will  forsake  us. 

[Fussy  :  Chap.  ii.  1.  Upon  their  beds ,  which 
ought  to  be  the  place  of  holy  thought,  and  of  com¬ 
muning  with  tneir  own  hearts  and  with  God. 


Stillness  must  be  filled  with  thought,  good  or  bad ; 
if  not  with  good,  then  with  bad.  Tne  chamber, 
if  not  the  sanctuary  of  holy  thoughts,  is  filled  with 
unholy  purposes  and  imaginations.  —  Ver.  6. 
Shall  not  depart.  It  hath  not  now  first  to  come. 
It  is  not  some  new  thing  to  be  avoided,  turned 
aside.  The  sinner  has  but  to  remain  as  he  is ;  the 
shame  encorapasseth  him  already,  and  only  depart - 
eth  not.  The  wrath  qf  God  is  already  upon  him, 
and  abideth  on  him.  —  Ver.  13.  So  then,  Christians, 
following  Him,  the  captain  of  their  salvation, 
strengthened  bv  his  grace,  must  burst  the  bars  of 
the  flesh  and  ot  the  world,  the  bonds  and  chains  of 
evil  passions  and  habits,  force  themselves  through 
the  narrow  way  and  narrow  gate,  do  violence  to 
themselves,  endure  hardness,  as  good  soldiers  of  Jesus 
Christ.  The  title  of  our  Lord,  the  breaker-through , 
and  the  saying,  they  break  through ,  together  express 
the  same  as  the  New  Testament  doth,  in  regard  to 
our  being  partakers  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ.  — 
Chap.  iii.  6.  The  prayer  is  never  too  late,  until 
judgment  comes ;  the  day  of  grace  is  over  when 
the  time  of  judgment  has  arrived.  They  shall  cry 
unto  the  Lord,  and  shall  not  be  heard,  because  they 
too  did  not  hear  those  who  asked  them,  and  the 
Lord  shall  turn  his  face  from  them,  because  they 
too  turned  their  face  from  those  who  prayed  to 
them.  O,  what  will  that  turning  away  of  tne  face 
be,  on  which  hangs  eternity !  —  Tm] 


THIRD  DISCOURSE. 
Chapters  IV.  and  V. 


Chap  IV.  1 


2 


3 


4 
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And  it  shall  be  in  the  last  days, 

That  the  mountain  of  the  house  of  Jehovah 
Shall  be  established  on  the  top  of  the  mountains ; 
And  it  shall  be  exalted  above  the  hills  : 

And  peoples  shall  flow  unto  it. 

And  many  nations  shall  go, 

And  shall  say  :  Come  ye, 

And  let  us  go  up  to  the  mountain  of  Jehovah, 

And  to  the  house  of  the  God  of  Jacob ; 

That  he  may  teach  us  of  his  ways, 

And  we  walk  in  his  paths. 

For  out  of  Zion  shall  go  forth  law, 

And  the  word  of  Jehovah  out  of  Jerusalem, 

And  he  shall  judge  between  many  peoples, 

And  decide  for  strong  nations,  to  a  great  distance ; 
And  they  shall  beat  their  swords  into  ploughshares, 
And  their  spears  into  pruning-knives. 

They  shall  not  lift  up  sword,  nation  against  nation, 
Nor  shall  they  learn  war  any  more. 

And  they  will  sit,  each  one  under  his  vine, 

And  under  his  fig  tree, 

And  none  shall  terrify  ; 

For  the  mouth  of  Jehovah  of  hosts  hath  spoken, 
For  all  the  peoples  walk, 

Each  in  the  name  of  his  God ; 

And  we  will  walk  in  the  name  of  Jehovah, 

Our  God  for  ever  and  ever. 
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6  In  that  day,  whispers  Jehovah, 

I  will  gather  her  that  is  lame, 

And  her  that  is  dispersed  will  I  collect  together, 
And  whom  I  have  afflicted ; 

7  And  will  set  the  lame  one  for  a  remnant, 

And  the  far  removed  for  a  strong  nation  ; 

And  Jehovah  shall  reign  over  them  in  Mount  Zion, 
Henceforth  and  forever. 

8  Aud  thou,  tower  of  the  flock, 

Ophel,  daughter  of  Zion,  to  thee  shall  approach, 
And  come,  the  former  dominion, 

A  kingdom  to  the  daughter  of  Jerusalem.* 


9  Now  why  dost  thou  cry  out  aloud  ? 

Is  there  no  king  in  thee  r 
Has  thy  counsellor  perished, 

That  pangs  have  seized  thee  as  the  travailing  woman? 

10  Writhe,  aud  bring  forth, 

Daughter  of  Zion,  as  the  travailing  woman  ! 

For  now  thou  must  go  forth  out  of  the  city, 

And  dwell  in  the  field, 

And  come  unto  Babylon. 

There  shalt  thou  be  redeemed, 

There  shall  Jehovah  deliver  thee, 

Out  of  the  hand  of  thy  enemies. 

11  And  now  are  gathered  against  thee 
Many  nations, 

That  say  :  Let  her  be  defiled, 

And  let  our  eye  gaze  upon  Zion ! 

12  But  they  know  not 

The  thoughts  of  Jehovah, 

And  understand  not  his  counsel ; 

That  he  collects  them  as  sheaves  into  the  threshing-floor* 

13  Arise  and  thresh,  daughter  of  Zion ! 

For  thy  horn  will  I  make  iron, 

And  thy  hoofs  will  I  make  brass, 

And  thou  shalt  beat  in  pieces  many  nations, 

And  I  will  devote  s  to  Jehovah  their  gain, 

And  their  treasure  to  the  Lord  of  all  the  earth. 

14  (Ch.  V.  I.1)  Now  gather  thyself  in  troops,  thou  daughter  of  troops ; 
They  have  set  a  siege  against  us  ; 

With  a  staff  they  smite  on  the  cheek 
The  judge  of  Israel. 


Chap.V.  2.  (1)  And  thou,  Bethlehem  Ephratah  — 

Small  to  be  among  the  thousands  of  Judah,  — 
From  thee  shall  come  forth  for  me 
He  that  is  to  be  ruler  in  Israel ; 

Whose  goings  forth  are  from  of  old, 

From  the  days  of  eternity. 

8  (2)  Therefore  will  he  give  them  up, 

Until  the  time  when  she  that  travaileth  hath  borne ; 
And  the  residue  of  his  brethren  shall  return 
To  the  sons  of  Israel, 

4  (3)  And  he  shall  stand  and  feed, 

In  the  strength  of  Jehovah, 

In  the  majesty  of  the  name  of  Jehovah,  his  God ; 

1  fCh.  t.  1  of  the  Eng.  Ter*  is  ch.  It.  14  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.  —  Te-J 
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And  they  shall  dwell ;  for  now  shall  he  be  great 
Unto  the  ends  of  the  earth, 

5  (4)  And  he  will  be  peace  ; 

Asshur,  when  he  cometh  into  our  land, 

And  when  he  treadeth  upon  our  castles, 

Then  will  we  set  up  against  him 
Seven  herdsmen, 

And  eight  anointed  of  men  ; 

6  (5)  And  they  shall  pasture  the  land  of  Asshur  with  the  sword, 

And  the  land  of  Nimrod  in  her  gates  : 

And  he  will  deliver  from  Asshur, 

When  he  cometh  into  our  land, 

And  when  he  treadeth  on  our  borders. 

7  (6)  And  the  remnant  of  Jacob  shall  be 

In  the  midst  of  many  peoples, 

As  the  dew  from  Jehovah, 

As  rain  upon  the  grass, 

Which  tarrieth  not  for  man, 

Nor  waiteth  for  the  sons  of  men. 

8  (7)  And  the  remnant  of  Jacob  shall  be 

Among  the  nations,  in  the  midst  of  many  peoples, 

As  a  lion  among  the  beasts  of  the  forest, 

As  a  young  lion  among  the  flocks  of  sheep, 

Which,  if  he  pass  through,  treadeth  down, 

9  (8)  High  be  thy  hand  over  those  that  distress  thee, 

And  let  all  thy  enemies  be  cut  off! 

10  (9)  And  it  will  be  in  that  day,  whispers  Jehovah, 

That  I  will  cut  off  thy  horses  from  the  midst  of  thee, 

And  will  destroy  thy  chariots  ; 

11  (10)  And  I  will  cut  off  the  cities  of  thy  land, 

And  pull  down  all  thy  fortresses ; 

12  (1 1)  And  I  will  cut  off  incantations  out  of  thy  hand, 

And  sorcerers  thou  shalt  not  have ; 

13  (12)  And  I  will  cut  off  thy  carved  images, 

And  thy  statues  out  of  the  midst  of  thee. 

And  thou  shalt  no  more  worship  the  work  of  thy  hands  ; 

14  (13)  And  I  will  tear  down  thy  Asherahs,  out  of  the  midst  of  thee,  . 

And  lay  prostrate  thy  cities ; 

15  (14)  And  will  in  anger  and  fury  execute  vengeance 

On  the  nations  who  have  not  heard.  * 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

[1  Ch.  IV.  1.  Klelnert  and  Puny  :  at  the  end  of  the  day* ;  but  rnnH  means,  properly,  the  "  latter  pert,’*  "  end  "  in 
that  sense.  —  Ta.J 

[*  Ver.  8.  The  only  considerable  objection  to  the  translation  above,  regarded  merely  a*  a  translation,  is  that  it  makes 
too  little  account  of  the  Atknaeh ;  but  this  pause  seems  here  no  more  than  a  rhetorical  suspension  of  the  construction,  and 
the  repetition  of  the  verb  (not  the  same  verb)  "approach,”  "come”  (and  with  change  of  tense),  makes  no  tautology, 
but  only  *  raises  the  soul  to  think  of  the  greatness  of  that  which  should  come.1*  (Pussy.)  This  view  appears  to  be 

fcvored  also  by  the  Rebkia  in  the  second  member,  and  is  that  adopted  by  Dr.  Pusey,  except  that  he  treats  £  H3  as  a 
genitive,  not  apposltlve,  and  translates  "  Opbel,  of  the  daughter  of  Zion.”  This  is  an  allowable  alternative.  On  Ophel. 
«t d.  Smith’s  Diet,  of  tk*  Bib .,  Am.  Ed. 

Zone's  version  reads : w  And  thou  flock-tower,  the  height  of  the  daughter  of  Zion  will  come  to  tbee,”  etc.,  which  makes  a 
separate  subject  tor  each  verb,  and  allows  a  more  oomplete  division  at  the  Athnach ;  bnt  it  labors  under  the  equally 

serious  difficulty  of  an  Irregular  oonoord  between  *7237  and  HflSn,  and  keeps  not  quite  so  close  to  the  order  of  the 
Hebrew. 

Kletnerfs  translation,  given  in  the  exeget  notes,  sacrifices  the  accent  in  making  bS3?  u  a  genitive,  limit  the  two 
preceding  words  as  a  compound  term ;  bnt  his  interpretation  deeerves  very  oareful  consideration.  —  Ta.] 

p  Ver.  18.  On  D^H,  t rid.  Lange  on  Josh.  11.  10.  —  Ta.] 
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EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

This  discourse  also  falls  into  two  main  portions, 
chapters  iv.  and  v.#  the  close  connection  of  which 
is  shown  by  their  contents  and  arrangement.  The 
leading  thought  common  to  both  is,  that  the  deliv¬ 
erance  and  glorification  of  Israel  is  certain  to  come, 
because  the  promise  cannot  be  broken,  while  yet  it 
will  come  only  through  grievous  afflictions,  and 
after  the  deepest  humiliation.  In  respect  to  the 
plan,  ch.  iv.  begins,  in  an  immediate  antithesis  to 
the  threatening  which  had  preceded,  — 

a.  Vers.  1-8.  With  a  description  of  the  future 
glory  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  Israel,  having  Je¬ 
rusalem  for  its  central  point  (eight  verses  with  forty 
members),  and  then  passes,  — 

b.  Vers.  9-14.  (Six  verses  with  thirty  members), 
to  the  description  of  the  heavy  affliction,  distress, 
and  banishment  of  the  people,  which  must  come 
before  their  salvation. 

Parallel  to  this,  ch.  v.  begins  :  — 

a.  Vers.  1-8.  By  describing  the  person  and  work  of 
the  Messiah, with  whom  that  glorification  must  arrive 
(eight  verses  and  forty  members),  and  proceeds, — 

b.  (Six  verses  with  fifteen  jnemberg),  to  the 
threatening  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  is 
pronounced  with  this  promise  upon  all  ungodly 
practices  in  Israel. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  historical  situation  to 
oblige  us  to  assume  a  chronological  advance  from 
the  preceding  discourse.  For,  although  in  ch.  iv. 
9  ff.  the  picture  of  the  affliction  appears  to  be  drawn 
into  the  immediate  present,  still  it  is  prophetically 
given  throughout,  and  we  easily  perceive  that  the 
prophet  speaks  not  out  of  a  state  of  facts  corpore¬ 
ally  visible,  but  from  prophetic  intuition. 

Chap.  iv.  vers.  1-8.  The  future  kingdom  of  God  in 
Jerusalem,  the  centre  of  the  world.  And  it  will  come 
to  pass  —  mm,  the  usual  form  by  which  the  dis¬ 
course  is  transferred  to  the  future,  so  that  we  have 
to  recognize  an  antithesis  to  the  conclusion  of  the 
preceding  chapter,  without  any  immediate  progress, 
Dut  with  a  new  flight  of  the  discourse  (Hos.  ii.  I  ; 
Joel  iii.  1 ).  At  the  end  of  the  days,  therefore  not 
soon,  as  those  false  prophets  supposed  (ii.  12  f.),  but 
only  in  the  final  completion  of  sal  vation.  The  phrase 

DW  n'-inNS  (Targ.  “at  the 

end  of  the  days,”  LX 5^.  ir  reus  iax^Tcus  f)n£p<u$)t 
is  the  opposite  to  (Gen.  i.  1),  and  thus 

denotes  in  the  prophets  (Hos.  iii.  5;  Joel  iii.  I  ; 
Ezek.  xxxviii.  16,  cf.  Deut.  iv.  39),  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  world  in  contrast  to  its  creation,  the 
aim  of  all  ages,  the  last  time,  with  which  closes  the 
historical  development  in  which  the  prophet  stands 
and  in  the  light  of  which  he  tests  the  present  time 
and  foretells  the  future  —  the  Messianic  time.  Then 
shall  the  mountain  of  the  house  of  Jehovah, 
which  represents,  according  to  the  connection,  the 
whole  elevated,  (i.  5),  holy  city,  including  Zion, 
called  in  the  Messianic  Ps.  lxxxvii.  also  a  founda¬ 
tion  of  God  on  the  holy  mountains ;  —  thus  in 
gaining  a  universal  character  prophecy  gives,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  "localities  named  m  connection  with 
the  destruction  (iii.  12),  etc.,  the  ideal  conception 

1  (literally,  **  upon  ”  it,  m  though  the  stream  would  over¬ 
flow  the  mountain.  K  It  is  a  miracle,  if  waters  ascend  from 
a  valley  and  flow  to  a  mountain.  So  it  is  a  miracle  that : 
earthly  nations  should  ascend  to  the  chnrch,  whose  doctrine  ! 
and  life  are  lofty,  arduous,  sublime.'7  Lap.  in  Pusey  in  1 
toe.  —  Taj  I 


of  Jerusalem  (cf.  the  Doctrinal  and  Ethical  be¬ 
low),  —  be  established,  not  on  the  topof  the  moun¬ 
tains  (Hengstenberg,  Keil)  for  in  this  sense  ^33 
is  construed  with  *32  ( Judg.  xvl  26),  and  the  con¬ 
ception  could  not  be  carried  out,  but  as  the  head 
of  the  mountains  (31  predicative  as  l  Chron.  xii. 
18  ;  Ps.  xxxv.  2;  Ex.  vi.  3  ;  ttflH)  metaphorically 
for  “  the  first,  most  eminent,”  as  1  Chron.  xii.  18. 
Thus  the  question  is  already  answered,  whether 
the  exaltation  is  to  be  understood  as  physical 
|(Hofm.,  Drechsl.)  or  moral  (Casp.,  Hengstenb.). 
The  ideal  Zion  will  be  elevated  above  all  else  in  the 
world  (Is.  ii.  17  ;  2  Cor.  x.  5).  The  apocalyptic 
style  fif  directly  designating  the  kingdoms  of  the 
world  by  mountains  (Rev.  xvii.  9),  would  suit  well 
here,  but  cannot  be  supported  for  the  O.  T.,  by  the 
passages  adduced  by  Hengstenberg.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  phrase  lies  the  image  presented  in  Ps.  lxviii 
17,  where  the  advantage  which  Zion  enjoys  as  the 
dwelling-place  of  God  is  indicated  by  the  envv  with 
which  the  higher  mountains  look  upon  it.  feefone 
God,  not  the  lofty  but  the  low  has  value  (cf.  v.  1). 
]  122  stands  emphatically  as  the  expression  which, 
from  the  ancient  promise  2  Sam.  vii.  16, 26,  has  be 
come  the  usual  one,  for  the  unchangeable  establish¬ 
ment  of  anything  by  Almighty  God,  who  can  build 
firmly  even  on  the  floods  of  waters  (Ps.  xxiv.  2,  cf. 
xciii.  2).  Parallel  to  this  the  following  member 
says  :  and  it  (Zion)  shall  be  exalted  above  the 
hills  (cf.  Ezek.  xvii.  22  f.).  The  ideal  significance ot 
l»oth  sentences  is  proved  by  the  parallel  third  mera- 
l»er  ;  and  the  peoples  shall  flow  unto  it,1  seeing 
it  as  it  were  from  afar;  not  by  constraint,  but 
willingly.  It  lies  in  the  universal  character  of  the 
prophecy,  that  the  word  “peoples”  here  should 
not,  us  in  i.  2,  be  the  tribes  of  Israel,  but  the  na¬ 
tions  of  the  world,  and  accordingly,  in  the  second 
verse,  E'12  immediately  takes  its  place  (cf.  Is.  ii. 
2). 

Ver.  2.  And  many  nations  shall  go, 
like  the  N.  T.  ol  woWol ,  e.  g.  Matt.  xxvi.  28  ;  not 
in  reference  to  those  who  exclude  themselves,  but 
to  the  great  number  of  those  who  come  (cf.  Is.  ii.  2, 

A  powerful  movement  will  go  through  the 
heathen  world,  so  that  their  own  feeling  will  turn 
them  all  toward  Zion  (Zech.  viii.  20.  ff.),  and  shall 
say  to  each  other  Come  ye !  and  let  us  go  up  (for 
a  mountain  is  thought  of)  to  the  mountain  of  Je¬ 
hovah,  and  to  the  house  of  the  God  of  Jacob,  no 
more  to  our  deceitful  idols  from  one  land  to  the 
other  (Deut.  xxx.  11  ff) ;  that  he  may  teach  us 
(imperf.  instead  of  perC  conv.  because  the  connec¬ 
tion  is  final)  concerning  his  ways,  wept,  as  Is. 
xlvii.  13),-  that  we  may  walk  in  his  paths.  God 
teaches  sinners  the  path  in  which  they  should  go. 

( Ps.  xxv.  8,  12).  For  out  of  Zion  shall  go  forth 
direction,  and  the  word  of  Jehovah  out  of  Jeru¬ 
salem.  The  Thorah  rests  immediately  on  the 

preceding  rTJV,  and  is,  therefore,  not  to  be  under¬ 
stood  (with  Hengstenberg) as  the  Mosaic  law  strictly, 
but  in  its  proper,  more  comprehensive  sense,  M  in¬ 
struction,”  as  also  the  explanatory  “  word  of  Jeho¬ 
vah,”  in  the  parallel  member,  is  not  at  all  the  word 
already  written  merely,  but  one  that  is  to  be 

S  [Dr.  Pussy  understands  the  pardtively,  soil  happily 
applies  the  expression  to  the  infinite  variety  aad  defines  of 
understanding  to  which  Individual  saints  have  attained,  ooe- 
cerning  God,  and  of  experience  of  bis  grace.  n  They  do  not 
go  to  God  because  they  know  Him,  but  that  they  way  knew 
Him.”  — Tm.1 
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sounded  out  anew.1  Theodoret :  “  The  word  of 
the  gospel,  beginning  as  from  a  fountain,  runs  out 
through  the  whole  inhabited  world/’  Jerusalem, 
accordingly,  is  considered  in  that  time  of  salvation, 
not  as  the  seat  of  culture,  but  as  the  source  of  the 
living  revelation  of  the  Lord. 

Ver.  3.  And  He  will  judge  between  many 
peoples.  War  comes  from  the  fact  that  men 
would  procure  justice  for  themselves,  and  so  exer¬ 
cise  violence  (cf.  Gen.  iv.  23  ;  Rom.  xii.  19);  the 
new  kingdom,  however,  will  be  (Is.  fx.  11 )  a  king¬ 
dom  of  peace ;  God  will  discharge  the  duty  of  a 
judge.  Compare,  concerning  the  spread  of  such 
intimations  of  a  reign  of  peace,  in  the  heathen 
world,  about  the  time  of  Christ,  Virgil,  Ecd.  iv.  ; 
<  >rid.  Fast.,  i.  699 ;  Martial,  xiv.  34.  Ajid  will 
correct  mighty  nations,  “  who  were  hitherto  for 
the  most  part  inclined  of  their  own  will  to  grasp 
the  sword.  Hengst.,  cf.  Is.  liii.  12.  Far  away  into 
the  remote  distance .'  accordingly,  the  flowing  up 
in  vers.  1  and  2,  is  a  spiritual  movement  which  is 

1  [Be  speaks  of  it  as  law  simply,  not  the  Jewish  law  as  such, 
but  a  rule  of  life  from  God.  Man's  better  nature  is  ill  at 
earn,  being  out  of  harmony  with  God.  It  cannot  be  other¬ 
wise.  Baring  been  made  in  His  Hkoness,  it  most  be  dis¬ 
tressed  by  its  unlikeness;  baring  been  made  by  Him  for 
Himself,  it  most  be  restless  without  Him.  What  they  indis¬ 
tinctly  longed  for,  what  drew  them,  was  the  hope  to  be  con¬ 
formed  by  Him  to  Him.  The  sight  of  superhuman  holiness, 
life,  lore,  endurance,  erer  won  and  wins  those  without  to  the 
gospel  or  the  church.”—  Pusey.] 

*  These  three  rersee  are  found  again  in  Is.  ii.  2-4,  almost 
word  for  word.  It  is  disputed  which  of  the  two  prophets 
borrowed  them  from  the  other.  At  first  riew  the  reference 
of  them  to  our  author  seems  to  be  ferored  by  the  obrlous 
circumstance  that  they  stand  in  a  rital  and  complementary 
connection,  are  essential  to  the  understanding  of  what  fol¬ 
lows,  and  through  the  antithesis  to  the  immediately  preced¬ 
ing  context,  hare  an  appropriate  and  truly  constructire 
position  (cf  ii.  12  with  til.  1  and  ir.  14  with  r.  1).  In  Isaiah, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  three  rersee  stand  entirely  apart  at 
the  head  of  a  long  discourse,  whose  subsequent  parts  are 
easily  Intelligible  without  them,  and  hare  only  the  interior 
connection  with  them  that  Isaiah  shows  :  "  So  it  ought  to 
he  and  might  hare  been,  but  how  unworthy  are  ye  now, 
that  such  sal  ration  should  come.”  It  is  in  this  riew  erident 
that  Isaiah  in  that  passage  quotes  from  some  source,  and 
granting  this,  It  seems  most  obvious  that  he  quotes  from 
Micah.  But  uow  we  learn  from  Jeremiah  xxri.  18  f.  that 
Micah  published  his  prophesies  (cf.  the  Introd.)  under  king 
Hesekiah.  And  although  one  might  restrict  this  statement 
to  that  which  was  immediately  connected  witij  the  verse  of 
Micah  (ill.  12)  there  cited,  and  belonging  to  the  same  time, 
still,  on  this  principle  chaps.  I.,  ri.,  11.,  possibly,  at  the  most, 
could  be  assigned  to  an  earlier  date  of  composition,  bat  pre¬ 
cisely  for  the  series  of  discourses, chaps,  ii.— v.,  would  Jeremi¬ 
ah’s  statement  remain  decisive.  But  Isaiah's  discourse,  ch. 
B.,  belongs  not  to  the  time  of  HeseUah,  but  at  the  latest,  to 
that  of  A  has,  probably  to  that  of  Jotbam,  and  was  composed, 
accordingly,  before  Micah  U  -r.  Besides,  the  assumption 
(otherwise  improbable)  that  Micah  has  presented  us  la  our 
book  with  a  total  collection  of  the  revelation,  communicated 
by  him  at  different  times,  does  not  solve  the  enigma.  For 
thus  the  verbal  identity  of  the  citation  in  Isaiah,  made  from 
the  oral  discourse,  with  the  written  expression  of  Micah 
remains  unexplained.  This  latter  must  hare  lain  before 
Isaiah,  on  the  supposition  that  he  was  the  borrower  from 
oar  prophet. 

Thus  commentators  hare  been  led  to  assume  that  both 
prophets  made  use  of  one  and  the  same  earlier  prophet 
(ID trig :  Joel),  whose  writing  has  been  lost.  But  how  can 
this  be  proved,  especially  since  it  stands  written  expressly 
over  those  verses  in  Isaiah,  rThe  word  of  Jehovah,”  which 
appears  to  do  away  utterly  with  such,  and  with  every 
assumption  of  borrowing  ?  *  I  can  understand  this  caption, 
which,  besides,  would  be  altogether  superfluous,  only  by 
regarding  it  as  belonging  to  the  discourse  itself  of  Isaiah, 
not.  therefore  as  a  title,  but  as  an  Integral  beginning  of  the 
dboourst  itself.  I  should  accordingly  paraphrase  Is.  11  1-6 


compatible  with  their  externally  remaining  at 
home.  Then  they  will  beat  their  swords,  which 
were  still  drawn  against  God’s  kingdom  (Joel  iv. 
10),  into  ploughshares,  and  their  spears  into 
pmning-hooks,  t.  e.,  into  the  implements  of  peace. 
For  they  will  not  lift  up  the  sword  nation 
against  nation,  they  will  not  learn  war  any 
more ;  Jehovah  teaches  them,  and  his  instruction 
is  peace.3  But  they  shall  dwell,  each  one  under 
his  vine  and  under  his  fig  tree,3  images  of  un¬ 
disturbed  peace  in  Solomon’s  time  (1  K.  v.  5 ; 
Zech.  iii.  10).  44  Our  evening  meal,”  says  the  mis¬ 
sionary,  R.  Schulz  ( Leitunqen  des  Hochsten ,  v.  285), 
44  we  enjoyed”  (in  Beit  Jibrin  not  far  from  Akko) 
44  under  a  great  grape-vine,  whose  stem  was  about  a 
foot  and  a  half  in  circumference,  while  it  stretched 
upward  to  the  height  of  thirty  feet.  It ’covered 
with  its  branches  and  side-canes  a  cottage  of  more 
than  thirty  feet  in  length  and  breadth.  The  dus¬ 
ters  of  such  a  vino  weigh  from  ten  to  twelve 
pounds.  They  cut  them  off,  lay  them  on  a  table, 

in  this  way :  Isaiah  once  spoke  the  femlUar  word  (I^T^in), 
etc.  (vers.  2-4) ;  bat  now  (ver.  6)  It  must  be  spoken  thus 
(vers.  5  ft,  cf.  Is.  rri.  18.  If.).  Isaiah  should  thus  before 
the  whole  discourse  in  ch.  U.  have  uttered  the  vers.  2  ff.  as 
an  independent  prophecy,  which  he  now  repeats  under  altered 
circumstances  to  show  how  it  is  that  it  cannot  be  fulfilled. 
Isaiah  q aotes,  accordingly,  from  himself.  On  the  other  side, 
however,  Micah  also  has  taken  upagain  that  old  promise  ofhls 
respected  colleague,  which  might  very  naturally  have  made 
a  strong  impression  among  the  people,  in  order,  not  antithet¬ 
ically  but  expansively  to  carry  it  forward,  and  to  attach  thereto 
his  own  new  revelations.  In  a  similar  manner  Jeremiah 
also  (rid  Introd.  to  Obad. )  has  reproduced  and  modified  older 
predictions.  [The  very  general  view  of  commentators  Is 
that  Isaiah  ("  not  after  the  reign  of  Jotham,”  Pusey)  bor¬ 
rowed  these  verses  from  our  prophet  See  Dr.  Pusey  s  very 
strong  judgment  Introd.  to  tk*  Propk.  Micah,  p.  289  f.  — 
T»-l 

8  [Posey  finds  the  fulfillment  of  this  enchanting  prophecy 
of  ”  Peace  on  Rarth  ”  w  (1)  In  the  character  of  the  Gospel. 
(2)  The  prophecy  has  been  fulfilled  within  and  without, 
among  individuals  or  bodies  of  men,  in  body  or  mind,  in 
temper  or  indeed,  as  fer  as  the  Gospel  has  prevailed.”  Alas ! 
to  how  small  au  extent  then,  has  the  Gospel  prevailed! 
True,  the  coming  of  Christ  to  the  earth  was  remarkably, 
providentially  coincident  with  a  universal  peace,  the  second 
which  had  been  experienced  throughout  the  Roman  domin¬ 
ion  since  the  relgu  of  Numa  (Livy,  1. 19).  Very  impressive 
also  are  the  testimonies  of  the  early  Christian  writers  to  the 
change  which  the  world  had  even  then  undergone,  through 
the  influence  of  Christianity,  in  respect  to  the  frivolonsness, 
the  frequency,  barbarity,  rage,  and  destructiveness  of  wars. 
Indeed,  the  expreesed  sentiments  and  the  actual  practice  of 
Christians,  at  times,  in  former  centuries,  might  well  have 
encouraged  the  hope  that  ere  uow  war  would  be  remembered 
throughout  Christendom  only  as  the  nightmare  of  a  darkness 
forever  past.  But  what  is  our  feeling  when  those  of  us  who 
are  older  retrace  the  bloody  history  of  Christendom  through¬ 
out  our  own  lifetime !  What,  when  we  see  the  foremost 
nations  of  the  world,  and  thoee  most  clearly  enlightened  by 
the  rays  of  the  Gospel,  still  meet  conspicuously  distinguished 
above  the  hesthen  precisely  in  respect  to  the  magnitude,  the 
costliness,  the  scientific  perfection,  and  the  destructive  effi¬ 
ciency,  surpassing  all  ancient  example,  of  their  apparatus 
for  mutual  slaughter  and  devastation!  It  is  but  partial 
consolation  to  the  Christian  heart,  that  in  all  the  wars  which 
have  stained  the  record  of  our  century,  one  of  the  parties 
may  have  been  in  the  right ;  because,  even  so,  the  other 
party,  Christians  also,  were  necessarily  wroog.  Still,  It  is 
true  that  the  spirit  of  peace,  ”  averse  from  war.”  is  the  spirit 
of  individual  Christian  hearts;  and  among  the  thousaud 
painful  evils  due  in  our  time  to  the  sectarian  division,  dis¬ 
crepancy,  belligerency  of  Christians,  without  any  authori¬ 
tative  unity  of  organisation,  or  possibility  of  expressing  freely 
their  oommon  thought  and  will,  there  is  none  more  painful, 
humiliating,  disastrous,  than  their  Incapacity  to  combine^ 
and  so  make  efficacious,  their  hatred  of  war.  —  Ta.) 
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sit  around  and  eat  as  much  as  each  one  desires.” 
Fig  trees  of  equal  luxuriance  were  seen  by  the 
same  traveller  between  Arimathea  and  Jerusalem. 
Without  a  disturber,  as  is  promised,  Lev.  xxvi.  6  ; 
for  the  mouth  of  Jehovah  of  Sabaoth  has 
spoken,  and  before  Him  must  all  the  world  be 
dumb  (Hab.  iL  10  ;  Zeph.  i  7)  Just  because  He  the 
Lord  of  hosts  is  strong  and  mighty  in  battle  (Ps. 
xxiv.  10,  8). 

Ver.  5.  In  Him  lies  the  guaranty  for  the  final 
salvation  of  Israel :  For  all  the  peoples  go  hence 
each  in  the  name  of  his  God,  but  we  walk  in 
the  name  of  Jehovah,  our  God,  forever  and 
ever.  The  name  of  the  God  of  Israel  is  Jehovah, 
that  is,  the  eternally  living  and  forever  unchange¬ 
able  one  ;  and  this  name  describes  his  being  (Ex.  lii. 
14).  He,  therefore,  who  walks  in  this  name,  in 
the  power  of  this  name,  will  eternally  walk  ( Ps.  liii. 
25  ff.  ;  John  xviL  21  ff.).  The  true  sense  of  the 
first  half  of  the  verse  results  from  the  antithesis, 
that  mere  “  going, ”  in  contrast  with  "  going  eter¬ 
nally,”  has  the  incidental  signification  of  “  passing 
away”  (Job  xix.  10 ;  xiv.  20).  It  is  the  opposition 
of  transience  to  permanence,  inferred  from  the 
union  (solidarity)  in  which  the  worshipper  stands 
with  the  object  of  his  devotion  :  the  idols  are 
perishable,  because  made  of  perishable  materials; 
God  is  eternal,  and  therefore,  etc.  Compare  on 
the  whole  thought,  Is.  xlv.  16  f.  Bolder  yet  would 
appear  the  prophetic  conception  if  wc  were  to  refer 
the  final  words  TPI  dViU  to  both  verbs,  and  thus 
find  the  promise  expressed  that,  in  the  time  of  salva¬ 
tion,  every  people  would,  under  the  name  of  its  God, 
adore  the*  true  God  and  walk  with  Him  eternally. 
The  view  might  be  supported  by  Ps.  xcvii.  9,  7, 
where  a  time  is  promised  in  which  the  gods  should 
bow  before  God,  and  by  Ps.  lxxxii.,  where  it  said 
that  the  gods  like  men  will  pass  away,  and  Jehovah 
will  enter  into  their  inheritance.  Still  the  form, 
in  which  it  would  appear  here  in  Micah,  transcends 
perhaps  the  horizon  of  the  O.  T.  |“  To  walk  in 
the  name,”  etc.,  may  probably  mean  “  to  walk  con¬ 
sistently  with  the  character  and  will,”  etc.  —  Tn.] 

Ver.  6.  In  that  day,  saith  Jehovah,  will  I 
gather.  He  will  gather,  but  not  immediately  now, 
as  they  allow  themselves  to  be  persuaded  (ch.  ii. 
12),  but  in  the  last  days  (ver.  1 ),  and  not  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  Zion  as  it  is,*  but  her  that  halteth,  i.  e., 
who  has  been  pitifully  treated,  and  her  that  is 
cast  off  will  I  collect,  and  her  whom  I  have 
afflicted.  As  such,  therefore  not  till  after  many 
hard  blows,  after  abuse  and  rejection  (cf.  ver.  10), 
will  the  Lord  be  gracious  again  to  the  daughter  of 
Zion,  the  population  of  Judah.  The  assumption 
of  Quistorp  and  Burck,  that  by  “  the  lame  ”  and 
”  the  dispersed,”  the  kingdom  of  Samaria  was 
meant,  never  deserved  refutation. 

Ver.  7.  And  will  set  the  lame  for  a  remnant, 
will  regard  and  treat  them  as  the  remnant  to  whom 
the  promise  applies  (cf.  on  ii.  12) ;  and  the  dis¬ 
persed  (cf.  Am.  v.  27)  those  who  have  been 
thrust  -into  exile,  for  a  strong  nation.  And 
Jehovah  is  king  in  mount  Zion  from  now  on 
unto  eternity  (cf.  Obad.  21).  The  “now”  is 
spoken  of  the  time  of  the  fulfillment ;  from  that 
point  onward  at  which  God  shall  establish  his 
universal  dominion  (Ps.  xciii.);  not  as  if  this 
dominion  did  not  exist  also  now,  but  now  it  is  not 
perceived.  Instead  of  the  Messiah  of  David,  Micah 
mimes  God  Himself  as  ruler  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
future  :  “  Non  ut  excludat  rtgnum  illud  Davidis  (cf. 
v.  I ),  jc ed  ut  ostendat  Deum  palam  facturum  se  auc- 
torem  Ulius  regni  esse,  imnio  se.  ipsum  lenere  totam 
jjot< ntiam.”  (Galvin.) 


Ver.  8.  And  thou,  flock-tower  of  Ophel.  the 
daughter  of  Zion  will  oome  to  thee.  Tea  there 
is  to  be  {zukuitflig  ist)  the  former  dominion,  the 
kingdom  of  the  daughter  of  Jerusalem.  Com¬ 
mentators  connect  the  words  of  the  first  clause 
differently:  “thou  tower  of  the  flock,  hill  of  the 
daughter  of  Zion,  to  thee  will  arrive  and  come,” 
etc.  But  this  is  condemned  by  the  tautology,  una¬ 
voidable  in  this  view  of  rTK21  and  nnNTI.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  the  Masoretes  also  close  the  sentence  by 
the  Athnach  under  nflMH,  and  our  construction, 
which  is  found  also  in  the  LXX.,  is  to  be  thought 
of  as  the  right  one.  As  regards  the  sense,  the  con¬ 
nection  shows  that  there  must  be  a  reference  in  the 
tower  of  the  flock  to  the  royal  house  of  David; 
for  as  vers.  1-2,  are  antithetically  related  to  iii.  12, 
inasmuch  as  the  destruction  of  the  temple  hill  is 
immediately  followed  by  the  promise  or  the  con¬ 
secration  of  it  to  be  the  centre  of  God's  eternal 
kingdom,  so  our  verse  8  forms  the  text  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  symmetrical  discourse  vers.  9-15,  of  which 
the  theme  is  the  near  approaching  ruin  of  the 
kingdom.  Now  there  is  a  tower  of  David  men¬ 
tioned  in  Cant.  iv.  4,  which  is  described  as  a  mar 
jestic  structure,  adorned  with  trophies.  On  the 
other  side,  Neheraiah  (iii.  25)  speaks  of  a  tower 
which  rose  above  the  king’s  cattle,  and  therefore 
must  have  stood  on  Mount  Zion.  Both  are  ex¬ 
plained  by  Keil  and  Hengstenberg  as  identical  each 
with  the  other,  and  both  with  the  tower  of  the 
flock  in  our  passage.  But,  first,  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  those  two  towers  are  identical.  ^The  tower 
of  David  (Cant.  iv.  4)  can  just  as  well  be  identical 
with  the  tower  mentioned  Neh.  iii.  11,  or  iii.  28. 
There  were  many  towers  in  Jerusalem,  and  any 
one  which  David*  had  built  might  be  called  the 
tower  of  David  ;  bnt  again,  granting,  that  identity, 
the  identity  of  the  tower  of  David  on  Zion  with 
the  tower  of  the  flock,  is  still  more  questionable^ 
for  why  in  that  case  shonld  not  this  latter  be  called 
here  also  the  tower  of  David.  Finally,  the  tower 
is  called  by  Micah  expressly  the  tower  of  Ophel, 
not  the  tower  of  Zion.  But  Ophel  is  not  Mount 
Zion,  but  the  steep  spur  on  the  south  of  the  tem¬ 
ple  mountain.1 

To  arrive  at  an  understanding  of  our  passage, 
wc  must  turn  to  another  of  its  connections.  The 
designation  “tower  of  the  flock”  (Migdal-edar). 
occurs  also  in  Gen.  xxxv.  16  ff.  We  there  read 
that  as  JAcob  went  from  Bethel  to  Bethlehem, 
Rachel  his  wife  died  in  her  confinement,  and  that 
he  then  pitched  his  tent  beyond  Migdal-edar. 
There  must,  accordingly,  have  been  a  tower  not 
far  from  Jerusalem,  in  the  open  field,  such  as  were 
common  in  antiquity,  to  afford  refuge  to  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  flat  country  in  times  of  hostile 
invasion.  Cf.  Faber,  Archdologie,  192  ff.  German 
antiquity  also  is  familiar  with  these  towers  visible 
from  afar,  in  the  open  fields;  in  the  Alexnnder- 
legend  of  Parson  Lamprecht,  they  appear  under 
the  name  of  “  Bergfrieden ,”  with  which  is  con¬ 
nected  the  GermanTFrench  name  belfroys ,  btffrois. 
And  that  Micah  has  this  tower  of  the  flock  in 
mind  is  unquestionable,  for,  in  the  first  place,  thus 
only  can  we  explain  the  connection  or  ideas,  by 
virtue  of  which  (ver.  9  ff.)  the  pangs  of  the  woman 
in  child-birth  follow  in  a  manner  parallel  to  the 
connection  of  the  tower  of  the  flock  with  the  pangs 
of  Rachel  (Gen.  xxxv.).  And  secondly,  the  men¬ 
tion  of  the  name  Ephrata'  (v.  1 ),  in  connection  with 
Bethlehem,  is  a  reminiscence  of  Gen.  xxxv.  16. 

1  [On  Ophel,  rid.  Smith’*  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  s.  V. 
and  Stanley’s  Sinqi  and  Palestine ,  p.  490.  — Ta.] 
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If  now  we  inquire  more  precisely  after  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  this  tower  of  the  flock,  we  may  infer  with 
great  probability  from  the  two  passages  combined, 
that  it  lay  within  the  limits  of  the  subsequent  city 
of  Jerusalem.  For  here  it  is  called  the  mount  of 
Ophel,  and  Ophel  lay  in  Jerusalem;  there  we  read 
that  it  lay  on  the  way  from  Bethel  to  Bethlehem, 
and  within  the  inconsiderable  distance  which  there 

was  ver.  16)  between  the  place  where 

Rachel  died  and  Bethlehem.  Now  Jerusalem  lies 
on  this  road,  twelve  Roman  miles  from  Bethel,  and 
six  Roman  miles  from  Bethlehem.  We  may  add, 
that  from  1  Sam.  x.  2,  it  must  be  inferred  that 
Rachel’s  grave  lay  still  north  of  Jerusalem  ;  that 
Jacob,  therefore,  after  her  death,  on  his  way  further 
to  Bethlehem,  must  have  passed  the  site  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem  ;  but  that  Salem,  the  residence  of  Melchisedek, 
did  not  include  the  temple-mountain,  is  evident, 
since  Abraham  offered  Isaac  on  this  mountain 
without  coming  in  contact  with  Melchisedel^ 
On  the  other  hand,  that  the  temple  mountain, 
particularly,  was  well  suited  for  a  fortification  of 
the  kind  above  described,  is  obvious  from  the  fact 
that  Hvrcanus  also  and  Herod  found  it  altogether 
convenient  to  be  the  site  of  a  strong  tower  (Joseph., 
Ant .,  xviii.  6),  and  the  south  point,  Ophel,  espec¬ 
ially,  looked  far  out  into  the  laud,  and  was  on  three 
sides  almost  inaccessible.  David  may,  therefore, 
have  found  this  old  tower  on  Ophel,  and  fortified 
it  anew.  For  that  he  established  such  strong 
towers  outside  of  Zion,  also,  is  shown  by  the  name 
of  the  tower,  Neh.  iii.  11.  Further,  Is.  xxxii.  14 
indicates  that  beside  the  palace  on  Zion  ( Arraon), 
there  stood  a  stronghold,  and  superfluously,  Neh. 
iii.  27,  directly  proves  that  Ophel  was  fortified,  for 
a  wall  of  Ophel  is  there  spoken  of. 

That  Micah  now  names  this  Flock-tower,  in 
particular,  as  an  emblem  of  the  kingdom  of  David, 
is  not  because  the  establishment  of  a  shepherd  re¬ 
lation  between  God  and  his  people  is  in  question 
(Hengstenberg) ;  for  it  is  here  said  that  the  domin¬ 
ion  shall  come  to  the  Flock-tower,  not  to  God  ;  but 
it  rests  on  historical  agreements  and  parallels.  The 
Flock-tower  is  directly  a  symbol  of  tne  royal  house 
of  David,  as  having  come  from  the  flock.  Once 
already  has  Zion  turned  to  the  flock,  to  gain  her 
king  from  thence ;  and  so  will  she  a  second  time, 
in  the  day  of  salvation,  turn  to  the  dominion  which 
springs  from  the  flock  ;  the  people  turn  to  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  Jerusalem  to  the  heir  of  David.  —  "TV  de¬ 
notes  either  the  place  up  to  which  one  comes,  or 
the  object  toward  which  one  turns.  The  first  sig¬ 
nification  does  not  suit  here ;  and  we  must  there¬ 
fore,  as  in  Dcut.  iv.  30,  xxx.  2;  Is.  ix.  12,  have 
recourse  to  the  second.  —  There  thus  lies  at  the 
bottom  here,  also,  by  implication,  as  in  the  two  pre¬ 
ceding  verses,  the  conception  of  an  unhappy  inter¬ 
val,  during  which  the  kingdom  of  David  is  fallen 
down ;  and  the  thought  is  similar  to  that  in  Am. 
ix.  11.  This  is  expressed  still  more  clearly  by  the 
following  member :  there  comes  the  ancient  domin¬ 
ion,  the  kingdom  for  the  daughter  of  Jerusalem. — 
b  to  designate  the  dominion  over  any  one,  as  Num. 
xxii.  4.  —  At  the  same  time  there  runs  parallel 
that  other  reference  to  Rachel,  namely,  that  for  the 
Jewish  community  this  progress  to  salvation,  to 
the  Flock-tower,  is  a  dangerous  one :  the  Messiah 
is  born  amid  deadlv  birth-pangs.  With  this; 
thought,  which  is  fully  developed,  ch.  v.  1  ff.,  the 
following  section  connects  itselr. 

Vers.  9-14.  In  striking  contrast  to  the  rapturous 
vision  of  future  splendor,  appears  the  suffering  which  I 
must  first  be  endured.  As  m  the  preceding  ver.  7  ] 


[  (cf.  Ps.  xxxv.  15,  18),  so  here  ver.  1 1  looks  back  to 
Ps.  xxxv.  (vers.  15, 16).  Now  why  dost  thou  cry 
aloud  ?  In  spirit  the  prophet  perceives  the  cry 
which  the  daughter  of  Jerusalem  must  raise  at  the 
approach  of  the  Assyrian  (Is.  xxii.  3  ft*.,  cf.  x.  30). 
The  homen  actionis  stands  as  a  strengthening  ob¬ 
ject  (Gesen.,  §  138,  1,3).  Is  there  no  king  in 
thee?  Or  has  thy  counsellor  perished,  that 
pangs  have  seized  thee  as  the  travailing  woman 
in  travail  ?  The  affliction  will  consist  in  the  fact 
that  the  kingdom  goes  straightway  to  ruin,  and 
Zion  is  thereby  thrown  into  the  deepest  lamenta¬ 
tion.  “  The  loss  of  the  king  was  much  more  pain¬ 
ful  for  Israel  than  for  any  other  people,  because  so 
many  glorious  promises  were  connected  with  the 
kingdom.  The  king  was  the  visible  representative 
of  the  divine  favor,  and  his  removal  a  sign  of 
God's  wrath,  and  a  nullification  of  all  the  blessings 

fjromised  to  the  people  in  him.”  Keil.  “  Counsel¬ 
or  ”  is  an  explanatory  synonym  for  king  (Is.  ix. 
5).  What  here  is  directly  a  figure  becomes,  as  v. 
2  shows,  to  the  prophet,  looking  back  to  the  pangs 
of  Rachel,  from  ver.  10  onward,  a  symbolical  real¬ 
ity.  The  painful  struggle  of  the  people  in  their 
forsakenness  serves,  as  Is.  vii.  14,  for  the  ground 
of  the  Messianic  view  that  amid  the  writhings, 
from  this  people  as  mother,  the  Messiah  should  be 
born. 


Ver.  10.  But  truly  that  must  be  preceded  yet  by 
much  distress.  Writhe  and  thrust  forth,  namely, 
the  fruit  of  the  body,  who  may  counsel  thee,  since 

thou  hast  no  counsellor.  The  cognate  form  nb, 
stands  here  as  Ps.  xx.  10  transitively  instead  of 
the  intransitive  cf.  a  similar  irregularity  in 

2*10?  instead  of  2'tTn  (Ps.  cxxvi  4,  et  seep.). 
Writhe,  daughter  of  Zion,  ae  the  travailing 
woman.  It  is  high  time  that  the  birth  which 
brings  deliverance  should  follow,  for  the  deepest 
trouble  is  at  hand  ;  for  now  thou  must  go  forth 
out  of  the  city.  “  To  go  forth,”  spoken  of  those 
besieged,  is  the  same  as  “  to  surrender  ”  (Is.  xxxvi. 

16;  2  Kings  xxiv.  12).  That  Ttnp  has  no 
article,  does  not  make  it  equivalent  to  the  Latin 
urbs  (Caspari,  Keil),  for  the  Latin  has  no  article, 
and  the  Latin  urbs  (the  well-known  city)  would  be 

paralleled  rather  by  rP"|lpn,  but  there  lies  in  79* 
as  often,  the  negative  consequence :  p>  go  out  so 
that  thou  art  no  more  a  city  (Is.  xxiii.  1 ).  And 
must  dwell  in  the  field,  w'hile  thou  art  carried 
away  captive  (Is.  xxxvi.  17$  Hos.  xii.  10);  and 
come  unto  Babylon.  This  sharp  announcement, 
reaching  far  beyond  the  immediately  threatening 
danger  from  Assyria,  marks  the  summit  level  of 
Micah’s  threatening,  the  last  step  of  the  climax 
(i.  9;  ii.  4;  iii.  12;  iv.  10).  It  is  of  decisive  im¬ 
portance  also  for  the  historical  criticism  of  the 
prophets,  since  by  it  the  criterion  that  everything 
must  be  easily  understood  from  the  present  posi¬ 
tion,  according  to  which  the  prophecy  Is.  xiii.  f., 
e.g.y  has  been  denied  to  Isaiah,  falls  to  the  ground. 

The  prophecy  is  to  be  comprehended  not  by  what 
an  acute  thinker  might  gather  in  a  natural  way 
concerning  the  immediate  future,  but  dnly  from 
an  insight  into  the  entire  body  of  Old  Testament 
prophecy.  Wc  can,  to  be  sure,  by  that  natural  ex¬ 
planation,  point  to  the  fact  that  Babylon  in  Micah ’s 
time  belonged  to  the  Assyrian  monarchy,  that  it 
wdth  its  alternative  name  Shinar  appears  also  in 
the  undisputed  portions  of  Isaiah  (ch.  xi.  1 1 )  as  a 
land  in  hostility  with  Judah,  into  which  the  Assyr¬ 
ians  used  to  deport  their  captives  (2  Chr.  xxxiii. 
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11);  that  it  lay  in  part  on  thfe  side  of  the  Euphra¬ 
tes,  therefore  nearer  to  Judah  than  Nineveh  beyond 
the  Tigris ;  and  finally,  that  it  was  the  older  (cf. 
Gen.  x.  8,  10),  and  so  the  more  celebrated  capital 
of  the  Mesopotamian  country. 

Still,  all  these  circumstances,  while  they  deserve 
to  be  taken  into  the  account,  do  not  suffice  for  ex¬ 
plaining  how,  just  here  in  the  decisive  passage  of 
Micah,  instead  of  the  real  hostile  power,  Assyria, 
the  subordinate  vassal  is  named,  and  that  so  that 
the  designation,  although  intended  in  a  purely 
natural  manner,  could  have  appeared  to  the  scorn¬ 
ful  and  unbelieving  men  of  that  day  (ch.  ii)  as 
nothing  but  a  ridiculous  paradox.  Bather  does 
Micah,  in  using  this  name  “  Babylon  ”  (Babel), 
assume  the  position,  resting  on  the  Pentateuch, 
which  regards  the  histoiy  of  Israel  as  a  history  of 
the  kingdom  of  God.  This  is  by  preference  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  Scriptures,  under  the  view  of  an  an¬ 
tithesis  between  the  holy  city  Jerusalem,  on  the  one 
side  (and  the  holy  king  David),  and,  on  the  other, 
the  God-hating  city  Babylon,  and  the  God  despis¬ 
ing  king  Nimrod  (ver.  5).  The  reason  why  the 
world  in  enmity  against  God  should  be  represented 
by  this  particular  type,  which  runs  on  through  the 
whole  Scripture  (Rev.  xvi.  19;  xvii  5 ;  xviii.  21), 
lies  in  the  account  given  in  Gen.  xi.  (cf.  x.  lOf.j. 
This  purports  that  just  here  mankind  had  the  au¬ 
dacity  to  attempt  the  building  of  the  tower,  against 
the  will  of  God,  a  view  which  is  supported  by  a 
comparison  of  that  report  with  Is.  xiii.  13  ff.,  where 
the  punishment  threatened  against  Babylon  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  that  original  transgression.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  etymology  of  the  name  Nimrod  also 

came  to  the  support  of  this  symbolism.  — 

N.  Semitic  =  Heb.  derived  from  "nQ  (as 

rnn\  “  the  Existing/’  from  rPtl),  therefore  “  the 
insurgent”  (cf.  Job  xxiv.  13).  With  the  Assyram 
termination  —  ak :  Merodach. 

The  threatening  of  our  passage,  accordingly, 
theologically  considered,  indicates  nothing  less  than 
that  God’s  commonwealth,  before  the  coming  of 
salvation,  must  be  given  up  amid  fearful  catastro¬ 
phes  to  the  kingdom  of  the  world.  This  theolog¬ 
ical  view  is,  in  the  spirit  of  the  prophets,  the  only 
possible  one.  That  the  simply  historical  apprehen¬ 
sion  docs  not  suffice,  is  palpable :  the  oppression 
of  Sennacherib  carried  away  no  Jew  to  Babylon. 
Accordingly,  the  Elders  in  Jeremiah  xxy.  18  ff.  in 
agreement  with  ver.  12  of  our  chapter — where 
also  it  is  said  that  the  immediate  assault  of  the 
enerav  will  be  baffled,  —  regard  this  prophecy  of 
Micafi  as  having  been  taken  back. 

The  prophet  is  perfectly  conscious  that  with  this 
threatening  he  has  spoken  the  severest  word  which 
could  be  uttered  against  the  city  ;  not  merely  op¬ 
pression,  division  of  lands,  destruction  of  their 
nouscs  and  sanctuaries ;  not  merely  annihilation 
of  the  kingdom  and  worship ;  riot  merely  shameful 
defeat  aua  prostration  under  an  insolent  foe;  but 
removal  from  the  land  with  which  all  the  promises 
were  inseparably  connected  (Gen.  xii.  7  ;  xxvii. 
28) ;  the  curse  in  which  all  the  curses  of  the  law 
culminate.  Hence  he  offers  a  word  of  comfort  at 
once,  before  he  proceeds  with  his  threatening : 
There  shalt  thou  be  delivered ;  there  will  Je¬ 
hovah  redeem  thee,  properly,  bay  thee  back  (Ps. 
Ixxviii.  54),  since  the  delivering  ’  top  of  Israel  is 
conceived  of  as  a  sale  on  God’s  part  (Ps.  xliv.  13 ; 
Is.  iv.  1  ff. )  out  of  the  hand  of  thy  enemies.  In 
the  end  it  must  yet  again  become  light  above  the 
people  of  God. 


Ver.  11.  The  brief  gleam  of  sunlight,  however, 
in  the  distant  future,  is  immediately  overshadowed 
by  the  clonds  of  the  nearer  time ;  Tea,  now  are 
gathered  against  thee,  not  to  hear  the  law  (ver. 
2),  but  for  war  —  as  Ob.  1  —  many  nations. 

The  distress  is  naturally,  in  the  prophet’s  view,  the 
same  as  that  at  which  he  had  glanced  ver.  9,  as  the 
parallel  use  of  iTHT  proves.  The  chronological 
interpretation  of  Theodoret,  adopted  by  Calvin, 
Cocceius,  Marck,  Hengstenberg,  tnat  after  the  re¬ 
demption  from  the  Babylonian  captivity  there  will 
be  another  time  of  oppression,  together  with  the 
discovery  of  the  Maccabees  in  our  passage,  which 
it  necessitates,  regards  Micah  not  as  a  prophet,  but 
as  a  diviner.  It  is  opposed,  moreover,  both  by  the 
nns,  which  never  signifies  deinde,  and  by  the  fact 
that  we  have  here  to  do  with  the  hostile  invasion 
of  “  nations,”  by  which  the  national  army  of  Mes¬ 
opotamia  mavwell  be  intended,  but  the  mercenary 
collections  of  Antiochus  cannot.1  Who  say :  Let 
her  be  defiled  by  our  encampment  on  the  holy 
places  (Ob.  16;  Ps.  xxxv.  16),  and  let  our  eyes 
feast  upon  Zion.  —  Singular  of  the  verb  with 
plural  of  the  following  subject,  Gesenius,  §  147,  a : 
rrrn  with  n,  cf.  Ob.  12. 

Ver.  12.  For  the  present,  however,  God  wills  the 
affliction  only,  not  the  destruction  of  Zion,  which 
is  reserved  for  the  later  judgment.  But  they 
know  not  the  thoughts  of  Jehovah,  which  are 
very  different  from  men’s  thoughts  (Is.  lv.  8  ff.), 
and  understand  not  his  counsel,  to  wit,  that  he 
collects  them,  brings  them  in  troops  before  Jeru¬ 
salem  to  assault  her  (Joel  iv.  9  ff.),  not  to  deliver 
Jerusalem  into  their  hands,  but  as  a  sheaf  {ting, 
coll.)  into  the  threshing  floor,  that  he  may  have 
them  together  for  the  judgment.  The  shadow  of 
Sennacherib  falls  across  the  scene. 

Ver.  13.  And  thus  there  comes,  before  the  final 
deliverance,  a  moment  of  proud  delight  for  Judah  : 
Arise,  and  thresh  daughter  of  Zion :  Trample 
down  as  an  ox  which  will  tread  upon  the  outspread 
grain  in  the  straw,  to  stamp  out  the  corn  with  the 
hoofs.  Cf.  Is.  xxviii.  28  and  Cyrill.  on  the  passage : 

(TWtvryKirts  aypwv  iwl  r^r  aXwva  Spdrvftara 
tlra  /So Of  liraxplfyrfs  teal  iv  kvk\ ep  wtpucofju£o*T*t 
KaraXtTTvvoviTi  reus  xi^*1*  currdxva f.  The 

comparison  with  the  threshing  cattle  leads  the 
prophet,  through  the  association  of  ideas,  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  power  of  the  attack  of  the  Jews  upon  the 
enemy  by  the  familiar  figure  of  the  horns,  as  a 
symbol  of  strength,  while  vet  he  continues  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  threshing  by  tfie  mention  of  the  hoof: 
fbr  thy  horn  will  I  make  iron  (Dent.  xxxiii.  17), 
and  thy  hoofs  I  will  make  brass  (Job  xxviii.  2). 
And  thou  shalt  beat  in  pieces  many  nations. 
Aqd  I  will  devote  (cf.  Lev.  xxvii.  28)  to  Jehovah 
their  gain  ( the  goods  they  have  collected  by  rob¬ 
bery,  Judges  v.  19),  and  their  treasures  to  the 
Lord  of  the  whole  earth,  to  Jehovah,  who  through 
the  subjugation  of  the  heathen  will  have  shown 
himself  such  (Ps.  xevi.,  xciii). 

The  distinction  which  here  appears,  between  the 
revealing  God  speaking  in  the  prophet,  the  Logos, 
and  the  God  dwelling  in  heaven,  presents  itself 
also  elsewhere  in  prophecy  (Hos.  i.  2;  Is.  xlviii. 
16).  Zachariah  calls  the  former  u  the  angel  that 
talked  with  me”  (ch.  i.  13,  et  acepe),  He  is,  ac¬ 
cording  to  our  passage,  the  same  that  also  in  the 
name  of  God  crushes  the  enemies  (Ps.  xxxvL  5, 
6). 

1  [Dr.  Posey  in  toe,  presents  strongly,  sad  enlarge*,  the 
arguments  fbr  understanding  this  of  the  oppressions  hi  the 
time  of  the  Mteoebess  —  Taj 
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Verse  14  [Eng.  vers.  v.  1]  however,  puts  a  check 
npon  the  expectation  raised  high  by  this  announce¬ 
ment.  There  will  indeed  a  judgment  follow  upon 
the  heathen  before  Jerusalem,  and  the  prophecy 
of  Isaiah  (xxx.  27  if.)  concerning  the  overthrow 
of  tho  next  approaching  army  of  Assyria  has  its 
truth ;  but  just  as  certainly  has  that  of  Micah 
himself  also,  previously  given  (iii.  12),  concerning 
the  extreme  humiliation  of  Jerusalem. —  This  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  seeming  contradiction  between 
vers.  13  and  14  appears  the  most  obvious.  Still 
the  other  view,  supported  by  Keil,  that  vers.  12, 
13,  concerning  the  Assyrian  calamity,  contemplate 
the  final  catastrophe  of  the  heathen  before  Jerusa¬ 
lem  (cf.  Ezek.  xxxviil),  and  so  belong  to  the  es¬ 
chatology  of  Micah,  cannot  be  absolutely  rejected 
as  untenable.  —  Now,  for  this  time  of  the  judg¬ 
ment,  which  will  strike  thee  also,  gather  thyself 
in  troops  (.Ter.  v.  7)  thou  daughter  of  the  troop. 

H21  before  "TT!?,  as  before  Zion  (ver.  10),  has  the 
significance  of  a  personifying  address,  in  a  relation 
or  apposition  with  the  following  word  :  thou  daugh¬ 
ter  of  war-troops,  i.  e.,  thou  people  of  Zion  gathered 
in  troops  (1  Sam.  i.  16),  crowded  together  after 
the  manner  of  a  troop  in  war ; 1  gathered  in  troops, 
not  indeed  for  attack  merely,  but  from  melancholy 
necessity  ;  for  they  have  set  a  siege  against  us. 
The  prophet  reckons  himself  with  his  people  (cf. 
on  i.  8).  Nor  docs  the  trouble  stop  with  the  siege ; 
With  a  staff  they  smite  on  the  cheek  the  judge 
of  Israel ;  it  leads  to  the  extreme  disgrace  of  Is¬ 
rael  (cf.  1  Kings  xxiii.  24 ;  Jobxvi.  10)  in  the  per¬ 
son  of  their  judge,  i,  e.  of  him  who  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  people,  and  who,  if  probably  the  king 

is  meant,  as  Am.  ii.  3,  is  still  not  called  or 

btfa,  because  this  dignity,  in  the  view  of  the 
prophets,  is  reserved  for  the  Messiah  (ver.  2),  and 
in  the  afflictions  preceding  the  Messiah  properly 
exists  not  at  all  or  only  in  a  God-forsaken  plight 
(ver.  9). 

Vers.  1-8  [Eng.  vers.  v.  2-9).  The  description 
of  the  birth-pangs  of  salvation  is  ended,  ana  the 
prophet  turns,  as  in  iv.  1  ff.,  to  the  prediction  of 
that  by  which  the  salvation  described  shall  come, 
namely,  the  person  and  work  qf  the  Messiah,  While 
Jerusalem  labors  and  has  no  strength  to  bring 
forth,  God  of  his  own  strength  sends  the  Messiah. 
With  the  aggravation  of  the  threatening  the  prom¬ 
ise  also  is  enhanced. 

Vers.  1-4  a  [2-5].  As  the  little  Zion  will  become 
great  among  the  mountains  of  the  world,  so  among 
the  cities  will  the  little  Bethlehem.  The  new 
flight  of  the  discourse  connects  itself  with  iv.  14, 
as  iv.  1  does  with  iii.  12,  and  iv.  9  with  iv.  8.  But 
thou  Bethlehem-Ephratah !  The  addition  of  the 
ancient  name  from  Gen.  xxxv.  16  heightens  the 
impression  of  solemnity,  and  contains  an  allusion 
also,  judging  from  tho  paronomasias  in  chapter 

first  The  stem  Hiph.  “  to  make  fruitful,” 

recalls  the  name  of  the  Messiah,  “  Zemach ,” 
u  branch  ”  or  “  shoot  ”  ( Jer.  xxiii.  5  ;  Zech.  iii. 
8) ;  as  also  in  the  name  Bethlehem  itself,  T.  e. 
Bread-house,  an  allusion  may  be  discovered  to  the 
time  of  blessing  in  the  kingdom  of  David,  cf.  the 
Abi-ad  of  Is.  ix  6.  The  name  is  construed  as 
masculine,  not  because  the  population  is  addressed 
(KeU :  bnt  then  precisely  the  feminine  would  be 


required),  but  on  account  of  the  masc.  i"l'3  con¬ 
tained  in  the  name  ;  “  thou  Bread-house  of  fruit¬ 
fulness.”  Small  art  thou  *mrmg  the  districts 
of  Judah.  Some :  too  small  to  be,  but  in  that  case 

IP  must  stand  and  not  and  could 

hardly  fail  to  have  the  article  to  mark  the  apposi¬ 
tion.  Rather  is  &  predicate,  and  the  infini¬ 

tive  with  b  stands,  as  often,  in  place  of  the  finite 
verb  (Prov.  xix.  8 ;  Ps.  cxiii.  8,  cf.  ver.  9 ;  Is.  xxi. 
1  ;  Eccl.  ii.  3 ;  2  Chr.  xi.  12),  so  that  the  transla¬ 
tion  in  Matt.  ii.  6  is  correct  even  to  the  oftfapwr 
which  anticipates  the  sense,  and  that  of  Luther 
corresponds  exactly  to  the  original.  The  LXX. 
translate  the  /TT*nb  twice  :  b\iyocrbs  «T  rov 
elveu. 2  Alafim ,  prop.  “  thousands,”  are  according 
to  Num.  i.  16,  x.  4,  the  greater  divisions  into  which 
the  tribes  were  parted. 

Bethlehem  was  so  small  that  it  is  wanting  in 
the  catalogue  of  cities  in  the  book  of  Joshua.  The 
LXX.  indeed  have  it,  and  this  warrants  the  con¬ 
jecture  of  Jerome  that  it  originally  stood  in  the 
Hebrew  text  and  was  afterward  stricken  out,  not, 
certainly,  stricken  out,  as  Jerome  supposes,  to  ob< 
scure  the  derivation  of  the  Messiah  from  the  tribe 
|  of  Judah,  but  plainly  because  the  Rabbinic  critics* 

I  sharing  the  interpretation  of  our  passage  rejected: 
above,  felt  obliged  to  correct  the  text  of  Joshua 
|  accordingly  [?]  In  Ezra  i.  21,  and  Neh.  vii.  26, 

|  Bethlehem"  is  numbered  in  the  Hebrew  also  as  one 
!  of  the  families  of  Judah ;  bnt  it  is  wanting  ife  Neb. 
xi.  25,  among  the  cities  rebuilt  i m media tetyv  after 
the  exile,  and  in  the  N.  T.  time  it  is  called imerely 
a  icApri  (John  vii.  42),  a  xwpior  ( Joseph.,  Ant.f  v. 
2,-8). 

As  the  Flock-tower  will  be  again  honored  as  the 
seat  of  the  old  dominion,  so  will  Bethlehem,  the 
home  of  David,  as  the  startmg-pomt  of  the  new 
|  Ruler.  Out  of  thee  will  go  forth  for  mo  (cf.  Jer. 

xxx.  24)  he  who  ia  to  be  a  ruler  (cf.  rtVtptpC, 

iv.  8)  in  Israel.  riTnb  without  subject  rests  on 
the  construction  in  the  preoeding  member  of  the 
verse.  The  subject  is  left  undetermined  because  it 
is  immediately  determined  by  the  predicate,  and, 
besides,  the  idea  “  out  of  thee”  must  first  be  made 

Krominent,  which  would  have  been  thrown  into  the 
ackgronnd  by  naming  the  subject  in  the  former 
member,  —  And  whose  outgoings  are  from  of 
old,  from  the  days  of  ancient  time.  It  is  not  a 
new  thing  which  Micah  prophesies  ;  but  he  whose 
origin  he  announces-  to  one  with  the  long  promised 
Messiah  of  the  stock  of  David.  That  the  “  of  old  * 
means  directly  the  ancient  time  of  the  kingdom  of 
David,  which  lay  foir Micah  already  in  the  distance 
of  three  hundred  years,  appears  possible  to  be  in¬ 
ferred  from  Am.  ix.  11,  where  it  is  said  in  a  quite 
similar  connection :  ”  I  will  build  the  house  of 
David  as  in  the  days  of  old  (cf  sup.,  iv.  8). 
Still,  the  prophet,  who  everywhere  speaks  out  of 
the  fall  compass  of  God’s  organic  kingdom  (cf.  on 
chap.  iv.  ver.  10),  may  have  carried  back  his  view 
even  to  the  origin  of  the  promise,  even  to  the 
promise  given  to  Eve,  as  the  emphatic  accumula¬ 
tion  of  the  phrase  suggests.  “  For  a  period  of  in¬ 
conceivable  length  the  rnler  goes  forth,  and  is  com¬ 
ing,  who  will  finally  proceed  from  Bethlehem.  For, 
since  he  it  is  toward  whom  the  history  of  mankind, 


1  [*mj  almost  always  means  an  irregular  band  of 
ylaudering * soldiers,  on  a  foray  or  raid,  and  in  calling  Jeru¬ 
salem  tbs  daughter  of  such  a  troop,  the  prophet  seems  to 
Intimate  the  lawlessness,  violence,  and  iqjnstiee  of  which 


she  had  been  guilty,  and  for  which  she  was  to  be  repaid  in 
kind.  —  Tm.] 

2  Cf.  Textual  and  Grammatical  on  the  passage. 
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of  Israel,  of  the  house  of  David,  look,  all  the  steps 
in  the  progress  of  these  are  preparations  for  his 
coming,  goings- forth  of  the  second  son  of  Jesse.” 
Hoffman,  Sckriflbewtis ,  ii.  1,  9.  Only  this  are  we 
hardly  allowed  to  say,  that  oar  passage,  in  the 
sense  of  the  prophet,’  gives  a  strict  proof  of  the 
antemundane  life  of  the  Messiah.  Besides,  the 
expression  translated  44  ancient  times  ”  is  too  am¬ 
biguous.  Matthew,  if  he  had  held  that  interpreta¬ 
tion,  would  certainly  not  have  left  this  so  impor¬ 
tant  proof-text  untranslated.  Yet  history  has  at¬ 
tached  to  the  ambiguous  word  of  the  prophet  this 
definite  sense,  and  that  we,  when  we  read  the  pas¬ 
sage,  so  understand  it,  is  natural,  and  only  an  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  maxim,  that  God's  revealing  deeds 
are  explanations  of  his  revealing  words,  and  vice 
vena.  And,  in  fact,  that  no  other  reference  of  our 
passage  is  historically  possible,  than  that  to  the  birth 
of  Christ,  is  obvious.  So  was  it  understood,  not 
merely  by  Matt.  ii.  6,  but  also  by  the  scribes  (Matt, 
ii.  5;  John  vii.  41  f.),  nay,  even  by  the  emperor 
Hadrian,  who,  to  kill  the  pseudo-Mcssianic  disturb¬ 
ances  at  the  root,  caused  all  the  Jews  to  be  driven 
out  of  the  region  round  about  Bethlehem  (Reland, 
J.,  647 ;  Tertulliau,  Cont.  Jud.,  chap.  13),  and 
the  refutation  of  the  strange  propositions  of  the 
Jewish  theology  after  Christ  hardly  required  the 
great  toil  which  Hengstenberg  has  expended  upon 
them.  The  great  freedom  with  which  Matthew 
gives  the  citation  is  to  be  judged  according  to  2 
Cor.  iii.  6.  Calvin :  “  Semper  attendant  lectores, 
quorsum  adducant  evangelists  scnj>turce  locos,  ne 
scrupuloee  in  singidis  verbis  insistant,  sed  contenti 
sint  hoc  uno,quod  scriptura  nunquam  torqueturab  iUis 

in  alienum  sensum”  The  word  is  chosen 

in  reference  to  Hos.  vi.  3 ;  the  employment  of  the 
plural  is  explained  by  the  older  interpreters  (Je¬ 
rome,  Trera.,  Jun.)  on  the  theory  that  Micah 
speaks  of  the  eternal,  unceasing  procession  of  the 
Son  from  the  Father.  Cocccius  :  “  (Jtnnibus  diebus 
SiBculi  egredilur  Jilius  a  pat  re  et  etemum  eM  bwavytur- 
pa  rrjs  Mfrt  a/Tov.”  That,  however,  is  an  importa¬ 
tion  of  the  previously  conceived  dogmatic  notion, 
without  support  from  the  language.  Hengsten- 
berg’s  explanation,  44  place  of  origin,”  is  linguis¬ 
tically  more  appropriate  (Num.  xxxiii.  2 ;  Ps.  Ixx. 
7),  yet  apart  from  the  true  sense,  for  the  “  days  of 
eternity*  are  uot  place,  and  the  assertion  that 

,  in  general  cannot  mean  the  actus  exeundi, 

is  arbitraiy  ;  cf.  the  forms  n^p,  njpyo,  sto, 

etc.  The  plural  may  most  simply  be  regarded  as 
the  rhetorical  plural  especially  frequent  in  poetical 

diction  (Ps.  cxiv.  2 ;  xlix.  4,  and  the 

Prov.  iv.  31 ) ;  yet  further  on  a  deeper  side-design 

of  the  prophet  will  appear. 

Vers.  2  [3].  But  how  does  this  gracious  pur¬ 
pose  of  God  agree  with  the  heavy  threatenings  in 
chap.  iv.  ver.  14 1  That  is  explained  by  ver.  2, 

since  it  begins,  paradoxically  enough,  with  l?1?, 
not  44  although,”  but  44  because.”  Therefore,  pre¬ 
cisely  because  Israel  is  to  be  redeemed  not  bv  his 
own  power,  but  by  the  gracious  gift  of  the  Mes¬ 
siah,  and  because  not  out  of  the  secure  city  of  Zion, 
but  out  of  that  despised  Bethlehem,  this  Messiah 
must  come,  will  he  give  them  up ;  that  is,  God 
gives  Israel  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  ]  ro  as 
2  Chr.  xxx.  6,  until  the  time  that  the  that  bears 
haa  borne.  Who  she  is  that  bears  cannot  be 
doubtful  from  chap.  iv.  8  ff.  Then  the  people  were 
compared  to  Rachel.  Rachel  must  groan  anew  at 


the  Tower  of  the  flock,  that  the  new  birth  might 
come  to  pass.  The  one  in  travail,  accordingly,  is 
not  any  individnal  woman,  as  for  instance  the 
Virgin’ Marv,  mother  of  Jesus  (Hengstenberg), 
but  the  people  of  Judah*  of  whom  it  was  predicted 
Gen.  xlix.  10,  that  a  ruler  sprung  from  them 
should  never  fail  until  Shiloh  should  come,  which 
Shiloh  Micah  understands  as  a  person,  and  in  ver. 
4  a,  replaces  by  Shalom.  In  Hos.  xiii.  13,  Israel 
has  not  come  to  the  birth,  but  Judah  is  in  Is.  vii. 
14,  cf.  ix.  6,  also  the  pregnant  maiden  who  shall 
bring  forth  the  Immanuel.  In  the  last  distress  the 
Messiah  is  bom,  whose  outgoings,  therefore,  are 
as  old  as  the  time  when  the  first  seed  of  promise 
went  forth,  —  as  when  God  comforted  his  people 
with  the  prospect  of  “  a  time  when  the  travailing 
woman  should  bear ;  ”  as  old  therefore  as  Abraham 
;  and  Adam  (Geo.  xii.  3).  In  Micah’s  mind,  as  the 
connection  of  these  two  verses  shows,  the  same  con¬ 
clusion  is  drawn  as  Paul  plainly  expresses.  Gal.  iii. 
16  :  not  of  many  seeds  does  the  promise  speak,  but 
of  one:  and  so,  all  the  births  which  have  taken 
place  since  that  promise,  and  in  the  line  of  it,  are, 
as  being  only  members  of  the  genealogy  leading  to 
the  Messiah,  goings-forth  of  himself,  the  One.  And 
as  the  people  appear  here  as  his  mother,  not  a  sin¬ 
gle  family  line  leads  to  him,  but  all.  Thus  there 
is  no  incongruity  in  the  fact  that  the  people,  after 
the  representative  capital,  is  called  the  daughter  of 
Zion,  while  yet  he  comes  from  Bethlehem. 

That  is  the  fullness  of  the  time  when  the  gath¬ 
ering  of  the  people,  which  for  the  present  only 
false  prophets  can  promise  (ii.  12),  will  take 

place.  The  sentence  with  }  connects  itself  to  the 
preceding  as  if  after  "T?  stood  instead  of  jTS7 

a  final  temporal  clause :  until  (she  that  bears 
shall  have  borne)  and  the  residue  of  his 
brethren  return  (out  of  the  captivity:  iv.  10). 
Instead  of  the  customary  terminus  technicus, 
rP'INtt?  (cf.  on  ii.  12),  which  returns  again 
afterwards,  we  have  the  synonymous  (as 

Zech.  xiv.  2),  perhaps  to  indicate  that  we  have 
to  do  not  merelv  with  the  inhabitants  of  Judah 
left  from  the  judgment,  but  with  other  estranged 
sons  of  Abraham,  namely,  with  the  members  of 
the  ten  tribes,  now  long  revolted  from  David.  So 
the  word  is  interpreted  by  Hoffman  also,  and  Cas- 
pari,  and  Keil.  That  these  scattered  ones  are  his, 
the  Messiah's  brethren,  is  manifest  from  our  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  first  half  of  the  verse,  but  it  is  em¬ 
phatically  brought  out :  only  as  his  brethren  have 

they  a  right  to  return  to  (b?  =  Prov.  xxvi. 

1 1 )  the  sous  of  Israel,  his  race  (Is!  liiii.  8). 

Vers.  3  [4].  For  not  theirs  is  the  power,  but  he 
will  stand,  in  the  position  of  a  governor,  as  a 
shepherd  among  his  flock  (Is.  lxi.  5),  and  feed, 
perform  God’s  office  (Ps.  xxiii.,  xcv.),  as  the  tree 
follower  of  David  called  from  the  flock  to  the 
kingdom  (cf.  on  iv.  8,  but  also  Rev.  xii.),  in 
the  power  of  Jehovah  (cf.  Is.  ix.  5 ;  xi.  2),  in 
the  majesty  of  the  name  of  his  fhther,  which 
he  himself  will  bear  (Is.  ix.  5;  cf.  x.  21),  and 
whose  Gadn  (majesty)  has  already,  in  ancient 
times,  proved  itself  mighty  over  his  people  (Ex.  xr. 
7).  And  they  shall  abide  [Kleinert:  settle], 
dwell  in  peace,  as  is  described  chap.  iv.  ver.  4. 
And  now  (nflV  spoken  from  the  standing-point 
of  the  fulfillment,  as  in  iv.  7)  is  fie  great.  He 
alone  (cf.  Joel  ii.  21, 20,  and  the  citation  Luke  i.  32) 
unto  the  end  of  the  earth ;  the  kingdom  has 
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become  a  universal  kingdom  (chap.  iv.  ver.  1  ff. ; 
Ps.  Ixxii.  8). 

The  three  first  words  of  ver.  4  are  to  be  con¬ 
nected  immediately  with  ver.  3,  and  to  be  separated 
from  the  following :  And  He  will  be  peace.  Thus 
only  arises  a  satisfactory  sense,  and  the  beautiful 
structure  of  the  third  verse  comes  into  view  :  (I  a) 
and  He  stands,  (b)  and  He  feeds  in  the  power  of 
Jehovah,  (c)  and  in  the  majesty  of  the  name  of  Je¬ 
hovah;  (2  a)  and  they  dwell,  (b)  for  now  is  He 
great  even  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  (c)  and  He 
will  bepeace.  “  Peace  ”  is  the  Messiah  called,  as 
Quite  similarly  (Eph.  ii.  14)  aurifs  iorip  ^  c Ipfirq 
limp,  with  which  cf.  Judg.  vi.  24 ;  Is.  ix.  5.  The 
reference  to  Gen.  xlix.  10,  indicated  on  ver.  2  is 
manifest,  as  Ezekiel  also  offers  a  personal  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  obscure  term  Shiloh  (chap.  xxi. 
ver.  32). .  Peace  is  the  characteristic  feature  in  all 
the  descriptions  of  the  Messiah’s  kingdom  (cf.  par¬ 
ticularly,  is.  xi.  9,  6).  And  as  David  had  already, 
in  reference  to  the  great  mission,  named  the  heir 
of  the  promise  (2  Sam.  vii.)  Solomon,  man  of 
peace,  it  was  doubly  natural  for  the  prophet,  who 
nad  before  his  eyes  everywhere  the  mutual  connec¬ 
tion  of  the  historical  relations,  and  who  had  also 
(chap.  iv.  ver.  4)  looked  back  to  the  time  of  Sol¬ 
omon,  to  say  :  He  will  be  the  true  Solomon,  seeing 
that  the  first  one  effected  not  the  peace,  but  the  sun¬ 
dering  of  the  kingdom  (l  K.  xi.  31  ff.). 

Ver.  4  [5  J,  h,  5  [6].  The  security  and  power  of 
the  new  kingdom,  God’s  kingdom,  stands  in  antag¬ 
onism  to  the  world-kingdom,  and  can  attain  to  its 
restoration  only  by  the  destruction  of  the  latter 
(Ps.  ii.  9).  Thus  is  represented  here  under  the 
name  of  Assyria,  also  in  its  historical,  typical 
signification,  as  a  universal  empire,  as  in  Is. 
xxTii.  13,  while  in  iv.  10  Babylon  appears  in 
the  same  light.  Asahur,  whatever  Assyria  it  may 
be  (L.  Bauer :  another  Assyria;)  Castalio  com¬ 
pares  Virgil’s  verse:  “Alter  exit  tunc  Tiphys  et 
altera  quee  vehat  Argo  delectos  heroau  when 
he  cometh  into  our  land,  —  the  prophet  speaks 
as  a  member  of  the  people, — and  when  he 
treadeth  upon  our  palaoes,  then  we  will  set 
up  against  him  (br,  as  Judg.  Ix.  43)  seven  shep¬ 
herds  and  eight  princes  of  men.  The  distinctive 
terms,  “  palace,”  “  seven,”  and  “  eight,”  connect 
themselves  with  the  threatening  formula  with  which 
Amos  (chaps,  i.,  ii.)  announces  the  approach  of 
the  avenging  catastrophe.  The  grace  will  be 
mightier  than  the  sin ;  nence,  instead  of  the  three 
ana  foar  sins,  which,  according  to  Amos  ii.  4,  make 
the  judgment  necessary,  seven  and  eight  heroes 
are  named,  who  shall  drive  away  the  enemy.  The 
seven  and  eight  are,  as  we  may  suppose,  not  coor¬ 
dinate  with  the  one  in  whose  hands,  according  to 
5  b,  the  main  transaction  rests,  but  subordinate  to 
him.  That  the  sense  is  only  that  the  Messiah  will 
afford  the  same  protection  to  the  people  as  a  num¬ 
ber  of  heroes  (Umbreit,  and  still  earlier  Hengsten- 
herg),  is  intimated  by  nothing  in  the  text.  Obadiah 
also  in  a  quite  similar  connection  has  the  plural 
(ver.  21).  They  are  called  shepherds,  since  the 
prophet,  from  ver.  2  on,  has  constantly  used  the 
figure  of  feeding  (pasturing)  for  dominion,  to  recall 
the  pastoral  origin  of  the  dynasty  of  David. 
Whether  here  the  function  of  leadership  in  war,  or 
that  of  which  John  (xii.  f.)  speaks,  is  most  prom¬ 
inent  In  thf  figure,  cannot  be  determined.  Jere¬ 
miah  (xx.),  Ezekiel  (xxxiv.),  and  Zechariah,  after 
the  example  of  our  prophet,  and  of  Ps.  xxiii.  and 
xcv.,  present  further  developments  of  the  figure; 
the  final  amplification  of  it,  within  the  limits  of 
Scripture,  is  given  by  Jcsns  himself  in  John  x. 


Nasikh  is  not  an  anointed  one,  but  one  formally 
installed  in  office,  a  prince  ( Caspar!,  cf.  Hupfeld 
on  Ps.  ii.  6),  and  DTS  are  princes  among 

the  children  of  men  (Ewald,  §  287,  g). 

Ver.  5  [6].  And  they  shall  feed  [down],  while 
the  protective  agency  for  Israel  is  turned  (cf.  Ps.  ii. 

9  ;  Rev.  ii.  27)  into  a  destructive  one  for  the  hea¬ 
then,  the  land  of  Asahur  with  the  sword,  and 
the  land  of  Nimrod  with  his  [her]  gates.  Nim¬ 
rod  likewise  is  a  typical  designation  (cf.  iv.  10). 

The  defeat  of  the  enemy  will  drive  them  from  the 
gates  of  Jerusalem,  into  which  they  would  press, 
to  their  own  gates,  and  crush  them  there  (cf.  Is. 
xxviii.  6).  So  will  He,  the  Messiah,  deliver  from 
Asahur  when  He  cometh  into  our  land,  and 
when  He  treadeth  on  our  borders.  Climax : 
not  at  all  shall  the  enemv  reach  Jerusalem,  but 
at  the  very  border  shall  tliey  be  met  and  thrust 
back. 

It  appears  from  a  comparison  with  chap.  iv.  ver. 

2,  that  the  prophet  makes  a  distinction  among  the 
heathen  themselves  between  those  who  are  disposed 
to  salvation  and  those  who  are  hardened  against 
it.  The  one  class  will  voluntarily  press  towards 
salvation,  the  others,  by  irresistible,  judicial  power 
be  brought  to  a  recognition  of  God’s  sovereignty 
(Ps.  ii.  12).  Thus  also  the  apparent  contradiction 
between  our  passage  and  Is.  xix.  23  ff.  is  explained. 

The  same  antithesis  is  carried  through  in  what  fol¬ 
lows  :  — 

Vers.  6-8  [7-9].  The  people  of  God,  in  its  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  work  of  the  Messiah,  is  a  benefi¬ 
cent  dew  for  those  who  seek  God,  a  destructive  one 
for  those  who  hate  Him  ;  Luke  iii.  34 ;  Rom.  ix. 

33  coll.  Is.  viii.  14;  xxviii.  16.  Then  will  the 
remnant  of  Jacob,  which  through  the  Messiah 
will  have  shared  in  salvation  (cf.  on  ver.  2),  be  in 
the  midst  of  the  abundance  of  the  peoples  (cf. 
chap.  iv.  ver.  2)  as'  dew,  image  of  the  vivifying 
refreshment  which  descends  from  heaven  (Hos.xiv. 

6)  from  Jehovah,  not  by  human  caprice  and  cal¬ 
culation,  and  with  human  failures  (Is.  Iv.  10),  as 
rain-showers  on  the  grass.  Grass  without  rain 
presents  a  dry  and  withered  appearance,  and  with 
it,  therefore,  a  God-forsaken  ptxiplc  may  well  be 
compared  (Is.  xl.  6),  as  again  with  a  field  full  of 
dry  bones  (Ezek.  xxxvii.).  If  elsewhere  the  rain 
coming  from  God  is  mentioned  with  reference  to 
the  certainty  of  its  fertilizing  effect  (Is.  Iv.  10), 
here  it  is  thought  of  as  that  which  tarrieth  not 
for  men,  and  waiteth  not  for  the  children  of 
men,  which  (as  is  implied  in  the  phrase  “from 
Jehovah,”  in  the  first  member)  is  not  at  all  depend¬ 
ent  on  the  doings  and  strivings  of  men,  but  alone 
on  the  grace  of  God  which  supplies  it  according 
to  his  own  thoughts  and  his  own  laws  (Is.  Iv.  8). 
Umbreit :  The  Lord’s  congregation  is,  in  its  heav¬ 
enly  call,  in  its  independence  of  the  favor  of  men, 

&  dew  which  falls  in  refreshing  drops  on  the  herb¬ 
age  of  the  world  ;  it  works  with  as  fertilizing  an 
effect  on  the  variously  stocked  field  of  the  peoples 
round  about. 

Ver.  7  [8].  But  again  will  also  the  remnant  ' 
of  Jacob  be  among  the  heathen,  in  the  midst  of 
the  abundanoe  of  the  peoples  as  a  lion  .  .  . 
unsparingly.  That  the  figures  of  dew  and  a  lion 
stand  in  contrast,  is  obvious ;  and  to  attempt  to 
combine  them  with  reference  to  the  element  com¬ 
mon  to  both,  snddenness  —  Israel  will  fall  like 
dew  as  unexpectedly  as  a  lion  on  his  prey  (Hit- 
zig) — empties  the  passage  of  meaning,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  turgidity.  Our  verse  runs  parallel 
to  ver.  5,  as  ver.  6  to  chap.  iv.  ver.  2  ff. 

Ver.  8  [9].  With  exulting  shout  the  prophet 
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cheers  Israel  on,  as  he  marches  toward  the  object 
indicated  in  the  preceding  verse :  High  be  thy 
hand  (Is.  xxvi.  11 )  above  thine  oppressors,  —  he 
goes  forth,  not  in  pride,  but  summoned  by  oppres¬ 
sion,  for  defense,  —  and  let  all  thy  foes  be  cut 
off  Cf.  Is.  lx.  12. 

Vers.  9-14  [10-15].  The  Threatening  which  lies 
in  the  Promise.  If  Israel,  the  kingdom  of  the  fu¬ 
ture,  is  to  be  established,  it  must  be  pure,  pure  from 
confidence  in  any  help  beside  God\  whether  hu¬ 
man  measures,  force  of  arms,  and  the  like,  or  idols. 
Accordingly,  God  must  root  out  of  Israel  all  abom¬ 
inations,  before  the  judgment  on  the  rebellious 
nations  can  come.  Cf  1  ret.  iv.  17  ;  Jer.  xxv.  29. 
And  it  will  come  to  pass  in  that  day,  saith  Je¬ 
hovah,  that  I  will  destroy  thy  horses  out  of  the 
midst  of  thee,  and  .  .  .  strongholds.  Parallel 
to  our  prophecy,  and  serving  as  a  commentary 
upon  it,  stand  many  passages  in  the  prophet  Isaiah. 
He  also  mentions  first  of  all  the  war-cnariots  and 
cavalry  which  had  been  brought  in  from  Egypt 
simultaneously  with  the  origin  of  idolatry,  as  an 
abomination  in  the  eyes  of  God  (ii.  7,  cf.  xxxi.  1  ; 
1  Kings  x.  21  f.),  and  declares  that  the  fortresses 
must  be  destroyed  (ii.  15) ;  because  all  that  is  flesh 
and  not  spirit,  and  Israel  shall  be  delivered  not  by 
man  (xxxi.  8).  If  the  kingdom  of  peace  is  to 
come,  the  putting  away  of  the  weapons  of  war 
(iv.  8)  must  begin  in  Israel.  From  the  same  point 
of  view  is  the  mention  of  cities  to  be  regarded. 
Sacred  history  derives  the  first  origin  of  cities  from 
the  first  murderer;  the  close  aggregation  of  men 
for  mutual  protection  (Gen.  iv.  17),  that  is,  on 
account  of  tne  experience  and  further  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  murder  ana  homicide.  Compare  tne  posi¬ 
tive  terra  of  the  prophecy,  Ezek..  xxxviii.  12 ; 
Zech.  ii.  8  f. 

Ver.  11  [12].  As  the  self-help  through  war, 
so  vanishes  also  self-deception  through  unprofit¬ 
able  and  ensnaring  idolatry,  which,  in  contrast 
with  the  reverence  for  Jehovah  expressed  in  proph¬ 
ecy  and  worship,  is  characterized  bv  the  two  marks 
of  divination  and  worship  of  idols :  And  I  will 
destroy  divinations  out  of  thy  hand,  and  thou 
shalt  have  no  more  soothsayers.  Sign-monger- 
ing  by  hand  (with staves,  rods,  drinking-cups, etc.) 
and  observations  of  the  sky  and  clouds  (both  can 
be  understood  from  the  word  from  py,  a 

cloud),  are  used  to  represent  all  kinds  of  sorcery 
and  magic. 

Ver.  12  [13].  Then  wiU-I  out  off  thy  stone 
images  and  thy  molten  images  out  of  the  midst 
of  thee ;  and  no  more  shalt  thou  worship  the 
work  of  thy  hands. 

Ver.  13  [14].  And  I  will  tear  down  thy  Ash- 
erahs  —  as  Deut.  vii.  5  irregularly  writ¬ 

ten  with  '  in  the  penult  denotes,  according  to  the 
derivation  from  related  to  \  the  tree- 

trunk  stuck  upright  in  the  ground  to  be  wor¬ 
shipped  (Deut.  xvi.  21 ),  such  as  were  the  symbols 
of  the  nature-gods  in  the  Canaanitish  idolatry  — 
out  of  the  midst  of  thee,  and  destroy  thy 
cities.  These  are  regarded  here  not  as  fortified 
places,  but  as  seats  of  false  worship,  as  i.  V.  cf.  Is. 
xv.  1. 

Ver.  14.  Then,  when  thus  the  purification  is 
completed  within  thee,  I  will  execute  vengeanoe 
in  anger  and  wrath  on  the  people  Who  have 
not  heard.  This  last  addition  establishes,  through 
the  implied  consequence,  that  some  heathen  na¬ 
tions  will  hear,  the  distinction  made  on  ver.  5. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  BTHIOAL. 

A  light,  a  city  on  a  hill,  toward  which  the 
heathen  stream  —  that  is  the  holy  congregation 
(Matt.  v.  14).  In  the  time  of  salvation  she  is 
loosed,  by  the  catastrophe  spoken  of  in  iii.  12, 
from  her  natural  substratum,  the  little  earthly  hill 
of  Zion,  and  in  her  spiritual  significance,  as  no 
longer  a  mere  centre  of  a  temporal  system  of  wor¬ 
ship,  but  the  source  of  the  perfect  instruction  con¬ 
cerning  God,  exalted  high  above  all  that  is  high 
on  the  earth.  As  upon  the  figure  of  David  me 
prophetic  figure  of  toe  Messiah  is  developed,  so 
upon  the  figure  of  Jerusalem  is  the  prophetic  fig¬ 
ure  of  the  noly  community  of  the  future  (cf.  Ps. 
lxxxvii.).  As  once  from  the  tower  of  Babylon, 
which  they  had  raised  for  themselves,  sinners  were 
scattered  over  the  world,  so  God  now  sets  up  the 
banner  around  which  they  are  to  assemble.  From 
men  the  multitude  of  ways,  from  Him  the  oneness 
of  way.  From  men  the  centrifugal  power,  from 
Him  the  centripetal.  Now  must  the  deceitful 
voices  of  the  gods  and  the  oracles  be  dumb,  to  in¬ 
quire  of  which  the  heatheu  travelled  overland  and 
sea ;  inquiries  of  the  heavens  also  and  of  the  abyss 
(Deut.  xxx.  12  ft.)  must  cease.  The  world  is 
aroused  to  receive  the  statute  and  watch-word  of 
God  which  goes  forth  from  Zion.  And  this  watch¬ 
word  is  Peace,  not  the  peace  which  the  world 
giveth,  for  “  in  the  world  ye  shall  have  tribula¬ 
tion/’  but  which  God  alone  can  give,  when  He  be¬ 
comes  judge  of  the  nations.  He  has  become  the 
God  of  the  world,  the  calling  of  Israel  the  religion 
of  the  world.  Then  there  is  a  quiet,  blessed  abid¬ 
ing  ;  God’s  congregation  are  the  quiet  in  the  land. 
With  glorified  lustre  the  times  of  Solomon,  the 
Peaceful,  return.  And  whatever  of  noble  fame 
there  is  among  men  grows  pale  before  his 
or  receives  new  splendor  through  his  name. 

But  that  the  light  may  burn  clear  it  must  first 
be  purified  from  the  dross.  Not  with  the  proud, 
who  rejoice  in  their  own  light,  dwells  the  Holy 
who  is  the  only  light,  and  a  burning  flame  for  the 
ungodly,  but  with  those  who  are  humble  and  of  a 
contrite  spirit  (Is.  lvii.  15).  Not  until  he  is  crip¬ 
pled  in  the  contest  with  God  does  Israel  receive 
the  blessing  (Gen.  xxxii.  25).  The  tower  to  which 
the  congregation  tnrn  is  not  a  regal,  but  a  flock- 
tower.  From  the  flock  proceeds  tne  rule,  and  the 
flock  are  the  ruled.  David  was  a  shepherd,  shep¬ 
herds  first  heard  of  the  Saviour,  a  shepherd  was 
He  himself. 

But  until  then,  until  the  spiritual  completion  of 
things,  the  way  is  still  long.  Jerusalem  is  stiU 
standing,  and  must  first  pass  through  the  purify¬ 
ing  judgments,  whose  end  was  described,  ch.iii.  12. 
Heavily  straggles  the  congregation  which  is  to  be 
made  perfect,  under  the  terrors  of  the  judgment. 
Out  of  her  must  the  Messiah  be  born,  from  whom 

n  cometh.  But  wave  upon  wave  rushes  on  and 
es  her  that  travaileth,  yea,  the  waves  will 
sweep  her  away  from  the  shore  where  she  thought 
herself  concealed.  Under  God’s  severe  dealings 
there  must  first  come  upon  Zion’s  lips  the  cry : 
“  Lord,  depart  from  me,  tor  I  am  a  sinner,”  before 
she  can  hear  it  said  from  his  lips :  “  Fear  not,  for 
from  henceforth  6halt  thou  catch  men.”  And  al¬ 
though  she  arise  in  might,  so  long  as  her  Messiah 
is  not  born,  all  her  labors  come  to  nought,  she 
labors  in  vain  and  spends  her  strength  for  nought 
(Is.  xlix.  4).  She  must  endure  the  worst. 

Over  against  her  stands  the  world-power^  defiant 
from  ancient  times,  and  grown  up  together  with 
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her.  And  to  the  fullest  power  of  manifestation 
must  she  come,  yea,  must  accomplish  the  last 
shame  of  subjugation  and  extermination  upon  the 
inheritance  of  God,  before  she  can  herself  be 
judged ;  for  God  judgeth  not  before  the  time  is 
hilfilled  (Gen.  xt.  16).  But  the  days  of  the  world- 
power  also  are  numbered.  She  is  allowed  by  God 
to  perform  her  work  and  she  performs  it;  but 
while  she  gathers  all  her  might,  she  gathers  it  still 
only  for  the  destruction  which  God  has  appointed 
to  her. 

For,  when  the  time  is  fulfilled,  the  Messiah  will 
be  born  of  the  travailing  congregation.  Not  in¬ 
deed  in  the  outward  Zion.  Over  that  hangs  the 
doom  of  destruction.  But  the  poor  of  the*world 
hath  God  chosen.  Out  of  little  Bethlehem  will  He 
come  toward  whom  all  the  promises  have  pointed 
from  the  beginning,  because  from  the  beginning 
He  was  with  God,  and  toward  his  coming  all  his¬ 
tory  looks.  Israel  is  abandoned,  but  abandoned 
for  the  glory  of  God,  which  shall  be  accomplished 
through  the  Messiah.  When  everything  totters, 
under  the  divine  judgments,  He  alone  stands  firm 
and  enters  on  his  shepherd  office  to  fulfill  the 
prophecy  of  the  kingdom;  through  Him  God  be¬ 
comes  the  world-God,  and  Israeli  religion  the 
world-religion,  and  in  Him  is  the  Peace,  yea,  He 
is  Himself  Peace. 

But  the  world  will  not  have  the  peace.  The 
heathen  flow  unto  it ;  some  of  them  however  do 
not  join  in  this  movement,  but  would  destroy  the 
kingdom.  These  flow  on  to  be  judged.  It  is  an¬ 
other  David  who  acts  the  shepherd  here.  For  fell¬ 
ing  and  for  rising  again,  one  for  life  another  for 
death,  thns  stands  the  Messiah,  and  with  Him  the 
congregation  of  God,  in  the  midst  of  the  nations, 
in  the  midst  of  history. 

Those  who  belong  to  Him  are  a  congregation  of 
the  holy,  separated  from  all  that  is  impure,  from 
all  in  which  man  trusts  apart  from  God,  which  he 
loves  and  fears  besides  God ;  and  therefore  tri¬ 
umphant,  because  God  maintains  her  cause. 

Hrrgstenberg  :  It  makes  no  difference  as  to 
the  thing  whether  the  nations  walk  with  their  bod¬ 
ily  feet  or  with  the  feet  of  the  sonl,  whether  they 
move  toward  the  proper  Monnt  Zion,  or  toward 
the  Church,  which  was  typified  by  that,  only  that 
the  beginning  of  the  pilgrimage  must  belong  to  a 
time  when  symbol  and  thing  signified  were  still 
together,  the  outward  Zion  was  still  the  seat  of 
the  Church.  Incessantly  strides  the  divine  judg¬ 
ment  towards  its  final  issne,  irresistibly  the  divine 
grace  wrests  from  the  enemy  the  prey  which  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  given  np  to  them  forever.  New 
phases  of  sin  introduce  new  phases  of  judgment, 
a  new  phase  of  worldliness  a  new  onset  of  the 
world-power.  That  the  fulfillment  of  the  prophecy 
of  the  Old  Testament  forms  a  side  object  of  the 
occurrences  of  the  New  Testament,  that,  however, 
this  object  was  with  none  of  the  latter  the  only 
object,  that  each  of  them,  rather,  has  its  signifi¬ 
cance  apart  from  propheev,  and  that  by  this  sig¬ 
nificance  prophecy  and  history  ore  both  equally 
ruled,  is  everywhere  manifest.  Among  the  bless¬ 
ings  which  the  Messiah  should  bring  to  the  con¬ 
gregation  of  the  righteous,  is  first  perceived  the 
fundamental  benefit,  the  condition  of  all  others, 
namely,  the  transformation  which  He  will  produce 
in  the  disposition  of  the  covenant  people.  This 
above  all  things  must  be  changed,  if  they  are  not 
still  further  to  be  given  up  to  judgment.  False 
Israel  is  the  proper  booty  of  the  world. 

Bchmiedkr  :  The  three  periods  of  deliverance 
in  Micah  give  the  basis  for  subsequent  prophecy  ; 


(!•)  The  redemption  from  Babylon  is  unfolded  by 
Is.  xl.-lx.,  and  in  such  a  way  that  this  redemption 
becomes  the  typical  form  for  the  entire  subsequent 
development  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  (2.)  The 
deliverance  of  Jerusalem  from  the  universal  attack 
of  the  nations  is  represented  in  Ezek.  xxxviii.- 
xxxix.  as  the  last  triumph  of  Israel.  (3.)  The 
rescue  from  the  last  calamity  of  all,  in  which  the 
city  itself  is  conquered,  and  the  judge  of  Israel  is 
mocked,  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  concluding 
prophecy  of  Zechariah. 

Calwer  Bible  :  That  is  a  comfort  to  him, 
that  God's  instruments  of  punishment  upon  Israel 
find  also  an  avenger  again  for  their  tyranny,  even 
in  the  people  of  Israel,  although  these  must  first 
have  passed  under  the  rod. 

Schlier  :  Not  until  Zion  the  impure  has  been 
destroyed,  can  it  become  the  seat  of  God's  holy 
dominion ;  Zion's  people  must  first  be  led  far 
away  as  captives,  before  they  become  a  people 
strong  in  the  Lord  and  victorious  over  all  peoples ; 
Zion’s  king  must  be  deeply  humbled  before  the 
true  king  of  David's  lineage  comes,  who  brings 
everlasting  peace  to  his  people. 

Of  the  fulfillment .  Justin  Martyr  (Dial.  c. 

TV.) :  As  many  of  us  as,  moved  by  the  law  and 
by  the  word  coming  out  of  Jerusalem,  through 
the  Apostles,  have  come  to  the  faith,  and  fled  for 
refuge  to  the  God  of  Jacob  and  of  Israel,  filled 
until  then  with  war  and  slaughter  and  all  iniquity, 
we  have  everywhere  changed  the  instruments  of 
war  into  instruments  of  peace,  and  are  building 
piety,  righteousness,  philanthrophy,  faith,  hope,  etc. 

Calvin  :  Although  God  governed  the  ancient 
people  by  the  hand  of  David,  Josiah,  Hezekiah, 
yet  there  lay  as  it  were  a  shadow  between,  so  that 
God  ruled  in  a  hidden  way.  The  prophet,  accord¬ 
ingly,  here  expresses  the  difference  between  that 
typical  outline-shadow  of  the  kingdom  and  the 
later,  new  kingdom  which  God  would  reveal 
through  the  Messiah.  And  that  is  truly  and  defi¬ 
nitely  fulfilled  in  the  person  of  Christ.  For  al¬ 
though  Christ  was  the  true  seed  of  David,  He  was 
still  at  the  same  time  Jehovah,  that  is,  God  mani¬ 
fest  in  the  flesh. 

Hengstenberg  thinks  himself  obliged,  follow¬ 
ing  ancient  examples,  to  interpret  iv.  9-14  in  an 
apocalyptic  way,  as  a  chronological  series,  so  that 
in  vers.  9,  10  the  Babylonian  catastrophe,  in  ver. 

1 1  the  Maccabean  struggles,  in  ver.  14  the  oppres¬ 
sions  of  the  Romans  snonld  be  foretold.  Com¬ 
pare,  on  the  contrary,  the  explanation  given  above. 

Rosbnx.,  Casp.,  and  Keil  give  an  eschatolog¬ 
ical  reference  to  these  verses. 

Schmieder  :  It  is  an  entire  mistake  to  interpret 
this  great  prophecy  of  Micah  of  any  one  historical 
event,  as  though  it  was  completely  nilfilled  in  that. 

The  interpretation  corresponds  nowhere  in  its  en¬ 
tire  fullness,  not  even  witn  the  expressly  promised 
deliverance  from  Babylon.  This  should  not  ex¬ 
pose  the  prophecy  to  suspicion,  but  only  warn  ns 
against  the  undue  haste  of  expositors.  The  proph¬ 
ecy  rests  on  visions  which  represent,  not  separate 
historical  events,  but  which  in  large,  figurative 
sketches  show  the  course  of  the  development  of 
God's  kingdom.  What  the  Holy  Spirit  thus 
speaks,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  alone  can  interpret, 
not  all  pious  curiosity  of  historical  learning. 

HOUILBTICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

On  iv.  1-8.  The  kingdom  of  God . 

1.  Its  central  point:  the  glorified  and  exalted 
Zion,  the  source  of  the  statutes  and  revelations. 
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and  through  grace,  the  ancient,  chosen  seat  of 
God’s  dominion.  Ver.  1  a-c,  2  g,  h,  8. 

2.  Its  citizens :  those  who  flow  toward  it  thirst* 
ing  for  righteosuness,  longing  for  salvation.  Ver. 
1  a,  2  a-f,  6,  7. 

3.  Its  order :  God’s  law  and  God’s  peace.  Ver. 
3. 

4.  Its  blessedness :  rest,  security,  prosperity. 
Ver.  4. 

5.  Its  duration :  eternal,  like  God  Himself.  Ver. 

5. 

Ver.  1.  The  sufferings  of  this  present  time  are 
not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  glory.  The 
city  on  the  hill  shines  and  is  not  concealed ;  it  is 
thy  own  fault  if  thou  see  not.  Salvation  comes 
of  grace ;  but  that  thou  mayest  possess  it  the  voice 
of  desire  must  be  in  thy  heart.  He  who  would 
not  suffer  law  and  justice,  and  longs  not  therefor 
in  humble  prostration,  is  not  ready  for  the  Gospel 
either.—  Ver.  3.  God’s  judgments  are  best,  and 
are  clear  enough  for  him  who  has  part  in  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Plough  and  scythe  cease  not ;  sowing  and 
reaping  are  still  attended  with  toil,  but  what  was  a 
curse  has  become  a  blessing.  —  Ver.  4.  Who  longs 
not  for  rest  ?  In  the  kingdom  of  God  thou  hast 
peace.  The  terrors  of  the  world  are  for  him  alone 
who  goes  wiih  the  world.  —  Ver.  5.  In  God’s 
uamel  With  that  begin  all  thy  work,  then  will 
it  go  on  prosperously.  —  Ver.  6.  Even  the  Old 
Testament  knows  that  not  until  after  the  fullness 
of  the  heathen  will  Israel  after  the  flesh,  humbled 
and  contrite,  enter  into  the  kingdom.  Why  is  Ids 
entrance  delayed  1  Because  Christians,  instead  of 
regarding  God’s  way,  and  thus  living  in  peace, 
consume  each  other  in  strife  and  spiritual  warfare, 
and  so  throw  doubt  over  the  certainty  of  the  di¬ 
vine  promises.  Until  ver.  3  is  fulfilled  (in  a  spir¬ 
itual  sense),  ver.  6  also  will  not  be  fulfilled. — 
Vers.  7, 8.  How  will  the  dominion  be?  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  obscure,  and  can  be  answered  only  from  the 
New  Testament.  One  thing  only  is  sure  —  that 
God  will  reign  forever. 

Hrkgstbnbbrg  :  On  ver.  2.  The  ways  of  the 
Lord  are  the  ways  in  which  He  would  have  men 
walk,  —  the  ways  of  living  which  are  well  pleasing 
to  Him.  The  antithesis  is  the  walking  in  one’s 
own  ways  (Is.  liii.  6),  the  direction  of  the  life  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  caprice  of  the  corrupt  heart  itself. 

Michablis:  The  Messiah  wilt  be  a  teacher, 
says  Kimchi.  And  it  is  quite  remarkable  how  the 
old  teachers  of  the  Jews  themselves  say  expressly, 
that  the  Messiah  will  interpret  the  words  of  the 
law,  and  discover  the  errors  of  the  Jews  ;  that  the 
doctrine  which  men  learn  before  Him  will  not  be 
considered  in  comparison  with  his  new  law. 

Burck:  Ver.  3.  Jehovah  Himself  will  reign 
Jirqugh  his  law  and  spirit.  The  office  which  ye 
most  shamefully  disregard  (ver.  3),  will  be  most 
faithfully  discharged. 

Michablis  :  One  may  not  object  to  this  what 
Christ  says  (Matt.  x.  34  ff),  that  He  was  not  come 
to  bring  peace  on  the  earth  but  a  sword ;  for  this 
happens  per  accidens  through  human  depravity ; 
and  these  disturbances  Christians  do  not  excite 
but  suffer.  The  perfect  fulfillment  of  this  proph¬ 
ecy,  moreover,  is  reserved  for  the  final  completion 
of  all  things. 

Calwbr  Biblh:  Ver.  4.  Even  under  Solo¬ 
mon’s  reign  was  it  so  (1  Kings  iv.  25),  as  also  the 
great  crowd  of  men  in  Israel,  which  is  promised 
(ii.  12),  likewise  existed  in  Israel,  according  to  1 
Kings  iv.  20,  under  Solomon.  Solomon’s  reign 
was  indeed  the  chief  type  of  the  final  reign  of 
Messiah. 


Caspari  :  Ver.  5.  We  have  to  do  with  a  prom¬ 
ise.  An  admonition,  or  decree  implying  an  ad¬ 
monition,  would  not  be  appropriate  here  among 
mere  promises.  The  walking  in  the  name  of  Jeho¬ 
vah,  however,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  merit  de¬ 
serving  salvation,  but  as  a  conditioning  grace 
which  has  been  bestowed  upon  Israel. 

Calvin  :  Ver.  8.  The  prophet  here  establishes 
the  souls  of  the  pious,  that  they  may  hold  oat 
steadfast  through  the  long  delay,  and  not  be  dis¬ 
couraged  by  the  present  defeat  so  as  to  despair  of 
the  fulfillment  of  God’s  promises.  The  dominion 
of  the  daughter  of  Zion  is  made  prominent,  be¬ 
cause  the  king  in  Israel  had  obscured  the  glory 
of  God. 

Gulich  :  It  is  called  the  ancient  kingdom,  (1.) 
Because  it  is  David’s  kingdom  in  his  son  Christ. 
(2.)  Because  it  is  a  kingdom  proceeding  from 
among  them,  not  of  foreign  princes.  (3.)  Because 
it  is  the  kingdom  of  God.  (4.)  Because  it  is  the 
kingdom  of  the  twelve  tribes  reunited  as  at  fhe 
time  of  David  and  Solomon.  (5.)  Because  it  is 
the  kingdom  over  the  heathen  as  David  and  Solo¬ 
mon  ruled  over  the  heathen. 

Luthsr  :  Ver.  1.  The  kingdom  of  Christ,  or 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  has  been  made  so 
sure,  and  so  firmly  established,  that  it  can  be  stifled 
or  exterminated  by  no  power,  however  great.  — 
Ver.  2.  In  particular,  the  prophet  wished  to  show 
the  difference  between  the  kingdom  of  Christ  and 
the  kingdom  of  Moses  and  the  law.  Moses  is  a 
dreadful  teacher ;  constrains  and  drives  the  people 
to  a  shadow  of  obedience.  But  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  has  a  willing  people  (Pa.  cx.),  who  of  them- 
selves  like  sheep  follow  their  shepherd.  For  to 
such  willing  obedience  are  they  moved  by  the 
great,  unspeakable  benefits.  —  Ver.  3.  If  any  one 
is  so  utterly  unacquainted  with  Holy  Scripture  as 
to  interpret  this  text  to  mean  that  a  Christian 
either  may  not  bear  arms,  or  not  legitimately  use 
them,  he  very  unskillfully  perverts  the  whole  sense 
of  the  prophet.  For  he  taxes  this  saying  concern¬ 
ing  the  spiritual  kingdom  of  Christ  and  applies  it 
to  the  bodily  kingdom  ;  and  this  he  does  against 
the  plain  Scripture,  which  enjoins  on  the  temporal 
magistracy  that  they  should  protect  their  subjects 
in  the  enjoyment  of  their  rights,  and  help  main¬ 
tain  the  general  peace.  —  Ver.  4.  What  a  great 
difference  is  there  between  householders  I  Yet  if 
they  be  Christians,  each  of  them  has  his  noble 
fruits,  with  which  to  help  and  support  others.  — 
Ver.  6.  Yet  who  would  be  so  pusillanimous  as  not 
easily  to  allow  God  to  take  away  his  earthly  goods, 
if  he  only  has  snre  hope  of  the  heavenly  goods  * 

Starkb  :  Ver.  1.  At  the  time  of  Christ,  Mount 
Zion  stood  over  all  other  mountains.  The  Church 
of  the  New  Testament  has  a  great  preeminence 
over  the  Church  of  the  Old  Testament.  Christ 
maintains  and  extends,  even  amid  manifold  dis¬ 
ruption  and  desolation  of  the  earthly  kingdoms, 
his  spiritual  kingdom  —  the  Christian  Church  on 
earth  —  by  his  Word  and  Gospel.  —  Ver.  2.  It 
is  not  enough  that  each  one  believes  for  himself, 
one  must  also  excite  another  by  fraternal  means 
unto  righteousness.  We  must  not  only  send 
others  to  church,  but  also  visit  it  ourselves.  Not 
all  who  come  to  the  church  are  on  that  account 
true  members  of  the  church,  but  only  those  who 
come  in  true  simplicity.  —  Ver.  3.  Christians 
should  be  a  peaceable  people  and  not  live  in  bick¬ 
erings,  strife,  and  enmity.  True  piety  is  rewarded 
in  this  world  also  (1  Tim.  iv.  8).  —  Ver.  5.  It  is 
a  devilish  opinion  that  men  may  be  saved  in  aU 
religions.  Christ’s  kingdom  is  not  a  worldly  but 
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an  eternal  kingdom.  A  Christian  most  fear  God 
not  for  a  time  only,  but  constantly.  —  Ver.  6. 
Bodily  plagues  and  all  kinds  6f  chastisements  be* 
long  to  the  strange  ways  of  God,  by  which,  how¬ 
ever,  He  seeks  to  bring  the  erring  into  the  right 
way.  The  cross  must  give  birth  to  the  Church  of 
Chnst.  Hold  fast  and  endure. 

Pfaff  :  Ver.  1.  The  church  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  rests  on  an  immovable  foundation.  Even 
the  gates  of  hell  cannot  prevail  against  it.  All 
the  kingdoms  of  the  World  are  nothing  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  of  in  comparison  with  the  kingdom  of 
Christ.  — Ver.  3.  Because  there  is  still  everywhere 
war,  hatred,  and  enmity  among  those  who  should 
be  Christians,  the  Lord  still  judges  the  peoples  and 
punishes  the  heathen.  —  Ver.  5.  No  one  is  capable 
of  the  pence  of  God  except  him  who  walks  in  the 
name,  and  in  the  power,  and  according  to  the 
commandments  of  tne  Lord. 

Quandt  :  Ver.  1.  As  Zion,  so  far  as  it  signified 
also  Jerusalem,  was  the  capital  of  God's  kingdom 
under  the  Old  Testament,  the  language  of  the 
prophets  naturally  adapted  itself  to  that,  and  thus 
the  whole  kingdom  of  God,  from  its  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  germs  on  toward  its  New  Testament  devel¬ 
opment,  on  earth  and  in  heaven,  was  designated 
by  the  name  of  Zion,  the  mount  of  God.  —  Ver. 
3.  The  kingdom  of  peace  is  building  itself  up 
even  in  these  periods,  in  so  far  as  Christian  people 
have  already  beaten  many  a  sword  into  plough¬ 
shares  and  many  a  spear  into  pruning-hooks ;  this 
imperfect  fulfillment  is  a  pledge  of  the  complete 
fulfillment. 

On  chap.  iv.  9-14.  Of  the  struggles  qf  God's  con¬ 
gregation. 

Thcv  must  be  maintained  — 

1.  llndcr  heavy  sorrow  in  secure  expectation  of 
the  final  redemption  (vers.  9,  10). 

2.  Under  the  mighty  assaults  of  the  foe  in  sure 
confidence  that  the  Lord  sits  upon  the  throne  (vers. 
II,  12). 

3.  In  constant  self-examination.  For,  although 
the  victory  must  certainly  be  given  to  God’s  cause 
(ver.  13),  nevertheless,  until  Christ  is  born  in  the 
congregation  (and  in  each  individual,  ver.  1),  the 
result  of  every  contest  is  deserved  disaster  and  dis¬ 
grace  (ver.  14). 

Ver.  9.  Desperate  complaint  under  the  struggle 
and  sorrow  which  God  lays  upon  thee  is  a  sign  that 
Christ  is  not  in  thee.  See  to  it  that  it  becomes  the 
right  complaint  and  sadness ;  then  will  He,  amidst 
the  pain,  be  born  in  thee.  —  Ver.  10.  In  his  miseiy 
the  prodigal  son  first  found  his  way  to  his  fathers 
house. — Ver.  11.  How  much  more  earnestly  must 
we  be  concerned  that  God’s  name  should  be  hallowed 
through  our  faith  and  life,  since  we  know  that  to  his 
enemies  nothing  is  more  agreeable  thAn  to  see  us 
dishallowed.  While  we  are  not  unholy  no  one  can 
render  us  so ;  and  those  who  attempt  it  do  so  for 
their  own  condemnation  and  ruin.  —  Ver.  13.  In 
the  fortunes  of  the  congregation  there  is  a  constant 
ebb  and  flow.  Let  us  be  on  our  guard  against 
pride  in  apparently  prosperous  seasons,  against 
despondency  in  the  drought.  —  Ver.  14.  It  is  a 
very  wretched  thing;,  that  many  Christians  re¬ 
member  not  until  amid  the  furious  assaults  of  the 
enemy  that  they  belong  together,  so  as  to  spare 
one  another ;  but  at  other  times  for  trifling  causes 
refuse  salvation  to  each  other  and  will  not  dwell 
under  one  roof. 

Hsngstbnbbrg  :  On  ver.  9.  The  mingling  to¬ 
gether  of  judgments  with  promises  of  salvation 
should  guard  believers  against  vain  hopes,  which, 
if  not  supported  by  the  event,  change  into  so  much 
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the  deeper  despondency.  It  contains  also  an  in¬ 
direct  solace  in  itself,  for  He  who  sends  the  predic¬ 
tion  of  what  shall  be,  under  his  control  must  it 
stand,  and  “  He  who  sends  can  turn  it  away."  The 
greatest  reason  for  our  faint-heartedness  under  the 
cross  is  the  doubt  whether  it  comes  from  God. 

Calvin  :  Ver.  10.  As  soon  as  He  has  strength¬ 
ened  the  souls  of  believers  to  bear  the  cross,  He 
adds  the  hope  of  salvation. 

Luthbr  :  Birth-pangs  indicate  not  a  death  but 
a  twofold  life,  that,  namely,  the  mother  is  to  be 
delivered  of  her  burden  and  the  new  man  born.  — 
Ver.  11.  Israel,  with  his  claim  to  be  alone  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  God,  was  a  thorn  in  the  eye  of  the  heathen. 

Starke:  Ver.  9.  In  great  distress  of  heart 
men  often  either  forget  God’s  promises,  or  begin 
in  some  measure  to  despair  of  their  fulfillment.  — 
Ver.  10.  Then  is  the  cross  most  lightly  borne,  when 
we  consider  the  will  of  God,  and  yield  ourselves  pa¬ 
tiently  to  the  trouble.  —  Ver.  12.  The  ungodly  in 
their  persecution  of  the  saints,  always  have,  doubt¬ 
less,  an  evil  design,  but  God  knows  how  neverthe¬ 
less  to  turn  it  to  good.  —  Ver.  13.  A  great  army 
can  accomplish  nothing  unless  Goa  gives  it 
strength.  —  Ver.  14.  And  all  preparation  for  war 
is  vain  when  God  would  punisn.  Those  who  de¬ 
spise  Him  and  his  Word  are  despised  by  God  in 
return,  and  given  over  to  the  scorn  of  men. 

Pfaff:  Ver.  11  If.  The  enemies  of  Christ’s 
kingdom  must  not  think  that,  because  by  God’s 
appointment  they  are  permitted  to  plague  the 
church  for  a  time,  this  will  pdss  unpunished.  The 
iniquity  will  be  returned  upon  their  own  heads. 
Against  God’s  judgments,  when  they  fall,  avails 
no  military  preparation,  but  only  the  preparation 
through  repentance  and  prayer. 

Rieger:  Even  in  our  Church,  and  amid  the 
priceless  liberty  of  conscience  with  which  God  has 
blessed  us,  his  kingdom  is  still  everywhere  hampered 
and  oppressed  by  the  power  and  spirit  of  the  world, 
and  one  cannot  make  the  least  use  of  discipline, 
still  less  discover  traces  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in 
the  secular  power.  But  the  greater  the  need  the 
better  can  the  promises  come  to  one’s  help.  If 
God  should  even  still  further  and  more  grievously 
afflict,  this  must  still  be  our  consolation,  that  if  He 
breaks  down  that  which  He  has  himself  built.  He 
will  use  all  the  living  stones  otherwise  for  his  own 
purposes.  The  certainty  of  the  faith  of  Israel  in 
the  Old  Testament,  and  the  solidity  of  all  God’s 
promises  through  the  prophets,  have  served  at  all 
times  as  a  support  for  tne  Christian  faith.  Where 
there  is  little  or  no  faith  in  the  heart,  and  men 
still  esteem  earthly  good  very  highly,  we  often  hear 
premature  and  too  sensitive  complaints,  against 
which  we  must  testify  that  there  can  and  will  be 
a  still  further  decay  of  external  prosperity,  while 
yet  God  will  not  let  his  promise  fail.  Our  heart 
is  either  lost  in  the  distress  and  forgets  the  prom¬ 
ise,  or  it  lends  an  ear  to  the  promise  and  then 
thinks  there  must  nothing  adverse  intervene.  It 
is  right  to  keep  promise  and  threatening  both  be¬ 
fore  the  eyes. 

On  chap.  v.  The  Prince  of  Peace . 

1.  Bis  coming. 

(a.)  In  lowly  guise,  1  a;  humble. 

(b.)  And  yet  to  the  throne,  1  b;  glorious. 

(c.)  Because  He  was  appointed  to  this  from  of 
old,  1  c ;  eternal. 

(d.)  At  the  appointed  fullness  of  time,  2  a;  tem¬ 
poral. 

2.  His  work. 

(a.)  To  seek  and  save  that  which  was  lost,  2  b. 

(b.)  To  be  a  shepherd  in  truth,  3  a. 
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(c.)  To  prepare  God’s  kingdom  even  to  the  ends 
of  the  world,  3  b. 

(d)  To  give  peace  to  his  followers  through  the 
protection  which  He  will  afford  and  the  bes tow- 
men  t  of  power,  4. 

(e.)  To  judge  the  world,  5,  14. 

3.  His  Congregation. 

fa.)  A  spiritual  congregation.  Ver.  6. 

(b.)  A  powerful  congregation.  Vers.  7,  8. 

(c.)  A  holy  congregation,  which  (a)  trusts  in 
God  alone  (vers.  9,  10) ;  (0)  inquires  after  God’s 
will  alone  (ver.  11);  (y)  fears  God  alone  (vers. 
12,  13). 

Ver.  1.  God  counts  not  but  weighs;  and  the 
lowly  and  small  in  the  eye  of  the  world  He  chooses 
most  fondly.  He  is  a  concealed  God.  His  ways 
reach  from  the  deep  to  the  height.  —  As  David  came 
not  from  Bethlehem  without  previous  signs,  so 
everything  temporal  in  the  kingdom  of  God  has 
eternal  signification.  —  Kings  should  consider  that 
they  ought  not  to  esteem  most  highly  their  arse¬ 
nals,  but  their  stores  of  bread,  and  that  those  exist 
for  these. —  Rulers  are  at  all  times  by  God’s  grace. 
Christ’s  coming  is  from  eternity  and  to  eternity.  — 
It  is  little  to  believe  that  Christ  was  before  the 
world ;  salvation  begins  not  until  you  experience 
that  He  is  born  in  the  world. — Ver.  2.  God’s 
“  therefore”  is  always  hard  to  understand,  especi¬ 
ally  when  it  goes  against  our  flesh.  Blcssea  he 
who  receives  it.  God  forsakes,  but  only  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  time ;  have  patience  in  the  time  of  drought, 
his  time  is  best  of  all.  *  All  his  ways  tend  toward 
new  birth ;  even  death.  He  has  forgotten  none, 
and  goes  after  all,  even  the  lost ;  leaves  the  ninety 
and  nine  in  the  wilderness,  and  seeks  the  one.  — 
Ver.  3.  Raise  thy  head  ;  the  Saviour  stands  ever, 
and  if  He  veils  himself,  the  cloud  is  in  the  dim¬ 
ness  of  thine  eye ;  he  cannot  fall.  —  Although  Jesus 
be  thy  salvation,  thou  shouldst  not  in  a  childish 
way  drag  his  nature  into  the  dust,  but  cherish  a 
holy  reverence  for  his  divine  majesty.  In  the 
name  of  Christ  call  upon  God  ;  in  the  name  of 
God  cry  to  Christ ;  He  will  certainly  hear  thee. 
Wherever  thou  art  He  is  not  far  off.  Even  if  thou 
wert  sitting  in  the  abyss,  his  kingdom  reaches 
thither.  But  consider  that  time  on  earth  has  an 
end,  seeking  may  begin  too  late.  —  Ver.  4.  He 
gives  Himself,  therefore  gives  He  peace.  In  the 
congregation  He,  the  One,  is  invisible ;  his  work 
there  is  carried  on  by  many  hands.  A  visible  head 
to  the  congregation  is  against  Scripture.  — Ver.  5. 
Even  where  He  smites,  it  is  only  salvation.  No 
Christian  should  rejoice  in  the  destruction  of  en¬ 
emies,  but  only  bo  thankful  for  the  salvation  of  his 
own  soul.  —  Ver.  6.  Amid  the  world  must  the  con¬ 
gregation  stand.  Flight  from  the  world  is  con¬ 
trary  to  the  kingdom  of  God.  Where  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  spirit  and  of  strength  fails,  there 
exists  nothing  of  the  true  Israel.  Again,  where 
grace  is  sougnt  through  human  wisdom,  and  is 
placed  in  an  outward  mechanism  of  Christianity, 
rather  than  in  the  living,  travailing  power  of  God’s 
spirit,  there  too  the  true  Israel  is  not.  Times  of 
refreshing  in  the  Church  come  not  according  to 
the  will  and  calculation  of  men,  but  according  to 
God’s  will.  They  cannot  be  made,  but  must  be 
prayed  for.  But  for  death  God  is  not  to  blame, 
but  those  who  would  not  receive  the  dew  of  his 
Spirit,  and  would  rather  remain  dry.  —  Vers.  7, 
8.  If  a  preacher  would  indeed  speak  the  Word  of 
the  Spirit,  he  must  know  that  God’s  Word,  which 
he  proclaims,  will  triumph.  He  who  believes  not 
speaks  as  if  he  spoke  not.  How  touch  more  earn¬ 
est  and  diligent  in  our  office  should  we  be,  if  we 


always  thought  that  God  does  not  without  means 
carry  forward  the  upbuilding  of  his  kingdom,  but 
has  connected  this ’with  instruments,  with  the  rem¬ 
nant  of  Israel,  bis  servants.  —  Vers.  9,  10.  The 
pride  of  learning  and  wisdom  also  is  horses ;  the 
pride  of  self-righteousness  and  good  works  is  char¬ 
iots,  on  which  the  natural  man  rides  abroad  ;  and 
if  whole  communities  rest  in  them  and  suppose 
that  they  are  thus  justified,  they  are  cities  and  for¬ 
tresses  rejected  of  God.  —  Ver.  Ilf.  Covetousness 
and  ambition  also  are  idols.  How  many  men  ask 
first  these  dark  idols  of  their  heart,  before  they  in¬ 
quire  after  God's  will,  and  thus  lose,  alas !  labor 
and  profit ;  adulterating  also  the  fountain  of  grace 
which  had  been  opened  in  their  hearts.  —  Ver.  14. 
In  the  time  of  salvation,  the  idea  of  “  heathen  ” 
will  no  more  be  conceived  as  national  and  histor¬ 
ical,  but  those  are  heathen  who  hear  not  the  voice 
of  God,  whether  by  birth  they  stand  within  or  out¬ 
side  of  the  congregation. 

Michaelis:  On  ver.  1.  “Days”  and  “eter¬ 
nity  ”  seem  to  be  incompatible,  but  the  Scripture 
speaks  of  divine  things  which  it  would  reveal,  in 
a  human  way.  Hence  as  we  conceive  always  of  a 
space  still  beyond  the  uttermost  world-spheres,  al¬ 
though  it  does  not  exist,  so  we  imagine  days  and 
seasons  before  the  world,  because  we  cannot  do 
otherwise.  Thus  the  Apostle  also  speaks  of  the 
days  of  eternity,  and  God  is  called  (Dan.  vii.  9) 
the  Ancient  of  Days. 

Ch RT8O8TOM :  When  He  says :  His  begin¬ 
nings  are  from  the  beginning,  from  the  days  of 
antiquity,  He  shows  his  preexistent  nature;  hut 
when  He  says :  He  will  go  forth  a  ruler  to  feed 
my  people  Israel,  He  shows  his  temporal  birth. 

Calvin  :  “  For  me  will  He  come  forth ;  ”  thus 
God  indicates  that  He  intends  the  destruction  of 
the  people  only  so  as  to  restore  them  again  after  a 
certain  time.  Hence  He  calls  back  to  Himself 
them  that  believe,  and  to  his  plan,  as  if  He  would 
say  :  So  have  I  rejected  you  for  a  season,  that  you 
still  lie  near  my  heart. 

Hkngstenberg  :  God  so  ordered  circumstances 
connected  with  the  typical  choice  of  David  that 
his  human  lowliness  might  appear  in  the  strongest 
light.  It  was  God  who  raised  him  from  a  keeper 
of  sheep  to  be  a  shepherd  of  the  people. 

Michaelis  :  On  ver.  2.  Therejbre ,  because  this 
is  the  plan  of  God,  first  to  punish  Zion  for  her 
sins  and  then  to  restore  her  through  the  Christ 
that  comes  forth  out  of  Bethlehem. 

Calvin  :  Ver.  3.  The  expression  “  feed  ”  shows 
how  Christ  stands  toward  his  own,  the  sheep  that 
have  been  intrusted  to  him.  He  docs  not  rule 
over  them  like  a  dreadful  tyrant,  who  oppresses 
his  subjects  with  fear,  but  He  is  a  shepherd  and 
cares  for  his  sheep  with  all  the  gentleness  that 
could  be  desired.  But  since  we  are  surrounded 
with  enemies,  the  prophet  adds:  He  works  with 
power,  that  is,  with  all  the  power  there  is  in  God, 
all  the  protection  there  is  in  Christ,  as  soon  as 
there  is  need  to  protect  the  church.  We  should 
learn,  therefore,  to  expect  from  Christ  just  as 
much  salvation  as  there  is  power  in  God. 

Schlier:  Ver.  6  ff.  Christ’s  people  are  a 
source  of  blessing  everywhere,  but  wnere  they  are 
opposed  they  become  a  lion  which  none  can  resist; 
they  are  also  a  victorious  people. 

Schmiedkr  :  That  the  power  of  the  holy  peo¬ 
ple  is  a  peaceful  one,  and  that  only  the  strength, 
not  the  kind  of  their  force  is  compared  to  the  force 
of  a  lion,  is  proved  by  what  follows. 

Michaelis:  Christ  is  a  lamb  and  a  lion,  c£ 
Rev.  vi.  16. 
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Mighabris  :  Ver.  9.  So  did  Joshua  and  David, 
in  order  to  break  ap  false  confidence  (Josh.  xi.  6 
ff. ;  2  Sam.  viiL  4). 

Lcthxr  :  How  well  has  God  fulfilled  that  al¬ 
ready  with  the  temporal  Israel ! 

Starks:  Ver.  1.  As  believers  under  the  Old 
Testament  comforted  themselves,  amid  their  afflic¬ 
tions,  with  the  promise  of  Christ's  coming  in  the 
flesh,  so  it  becomes  us,  on  whom  the  end  of  the 
world  has  come,  to  comfort  and  strengthen  our¬ 
selves  with  the  hope  of  Christ’s  coming  at  the 
last  judgment  (1  Thes.  iv.  16-18).  Whatever 
cities  worthily  receive  Christ,  these  are  his  Bethle¬ 
hem.  Although  God’s  throne  is  very  high,  yet 
hath  He  respect  unto  the  lowly.  —  Ver.  2.  Let 
him  that  afflicts  afflict,  until  He  comes  with  the 
Goepel.  Let  him  who  loves  happiness  submit 
himself  to  his  government  in  humility.  —  Ver.  3. 
The  Gospel  gives  nourishment  to  our  souls,  and 
glorifies  Christ  in  us.  Christ’s  kingdom  of  power 
as  well  as  of  grace  is  and  goes  everywhere.  The 
Goepel  can  be  detained  and  hindered  by  no  human 
power.  —  Ver.  4.  Christ  is  our  peace,  because 
through  Him  we  have  peace  above  us  with  God, 
within  us  in  our  conscience,  aronnd  us  with  other 
men,  and  under  us  against  Satan.  —  Ver.  5.  God 
can  doubtless  wink  at  the  tyrants  for  a  time ;  but 
when  they  have  filled  up  the  measure  it  will  be 
measured  to  them  again  with  the  measure.  —  Ver. 
6.  God  scatters  his  pious  ones  for  this  reason  also, 
that  through  them  the  seed  of  the  Gospel  may  be 
sown  also  m  other  places.  God  has  always  a  little 
flock  left  in  the  Church.  True  conversion  results 
neither  from  our  own  nor  from  the  powers  of  other 
men,  but  from  God  alone.  The  Gospel  is  the  dew 
by  which  God  refreshes  the  thirsty  earth.  —  Vers. 
9,  -10.  Many  things  not  bad  in  themselves  may  be¬ 
come  bad  by  abuse.  The  weapons  of  our  warfare 
are  not  carnal,  but  spiritual  and  mighty  before 
God  (2  Cor.  x.  4).  —  Ver.  13.  Insincere  worship 
also  is  a  kind  of  idolatry.  — Ver.  14.  God  in  kind¬ 
ness  calls  the  sinner  to  repentance ;  if  he  obey  not 
He  chastises  him  in  moderation  ;  but  if  not  even 
this  helps,  He  overwhelms  him  utterly  with  his  in¬ 
dignation. 

P faff  :  Ver.  1.  Since  Bethlehem,  with  the 
other  cities  of  Judsea,  has  long  been  destroyed,  the 
Messiah  must  have  been  born  already.  Jesus 
must  reign  by  his  Spirit  in  our  hearts,  if  we  would 
be  a  portion  of  his  Israel.  —  Vers.  2,  3.  A  beauti¬ 
ful  prophecy  of  the  union  of  Jews  and  heathen  in 
the  New  Testament;  then  they  shall  form  one 
congregation  to  the  world’s  end.  —  Ver.  6  f.  Chris¬ 
tiana  who  walk  in  the  power  of  the  Saviour,  are 
like  a  fruitful  dew  and  rain,  which  fertilizes  others 
also,  makes  them  grow  and  bear  fruit  unto  the 
Spirit ;  they  are  endowed  with  a  spiritual  strength 
from  on  high,  whereby  they  may  powerfully  affect 
the  conscience  of  men,  and  triumph  gloriously  over 
the  kingdom  of  Satan. 

Rieger:  There  remains  much  unexplained  in 
thia  chapter.  We  may,  however,  in  that  which  is 
dear  and  certain  find  our  pasture,  and  have  so 
much  reverence  for  the  more  difficult  parts  as  to 
believe  that  there  lies  in  them  also  something  by 
which  already  the  faith  of  others  has  been  strength¬ 
ened,  or  of  which  others  after  us  will  have  better 
understanding.  —  Ver.  1  if.  Christ  is  here  prom¬ 
ised  particularly  as  He  who  should  be  Lord  over 
Israel,  therefore  in  hia  kingdom.  Where  then  is 
his  higb-priesthood,  his  redeeming  work,  and  all 
the  rest  which  is  proclaimed  of  him  in  the  Gos¬ 
pel  ?  All  that  has  its  fulfillment  and  due  relations 
m  the  kingly  rale.  For  this  sets  in  motion  hi* 


whole  work  of  redemption  with  its  blessed  fruits, 
aud  procures  its  fulfillment  for  all  the  righteous¬ 
ness  of  God.  It  was  the  case  with  the  Jews  that 
they  in  an  earthly  sense  rested  on  the  kingdom 
alone,  and  stumbled  at  the  rest;  now,  it  works 
with  many  in  Christendom  almost  precisely  the 
other  way.  —  Ver.  2.  It  is  not  hard  for  faith  to 
apprehend  that,  as  Christ  was  once  bom  at  Beth¬ 
lehem,  as  regards  his  person,  so  also  he,  in  his  king¬ 
dom,  may  once  appear  as  the  shepherd  of  nations, 
bora  through  so  many  pangs  and  sighs  of  all  the 
faithful,  and  may  bring  everything  to  the  end  pro¬ 
posed  in  the  counsel  of  God. 

Quakdt  :  Ver.  1.  Out  of  the  place  which  is  too 
small  to  be  an  independent  member,  goes  forth  the 
head.  Not  the  present  Bethlehem,  whose  poor  in¬ 
habitants  support  themselves  by  the  preparation  of 
mementoes  for  the  pilgrims,  out  of  the  stones  and 
shells  of  the  Dead  Sea,  but  a  converted  Christian 
soul  is  now  the  true  birth-place  of  the  Redeemer. 
—  Ver.  3.  He  who  has  the  Messiah  for  a  shepherd 
finds  in  Him  both  pasture  and  protection.  With 
Him  will  the  congregation  dwell,  not  roam  abroad 
any  longer  (cf.  Am.  viii.  11).  —  Ver.  6.  The  bless¬ 
ings  which  Christianity  has  brought  to  the  world 
are  not  to  be  counted.  —  Ver.  7.  Not  to  the  souls, 
but  the  sins  of  the  nations  will  Israel  be  terrible ;  for 
the  peace  which  the  Messiah  gives  is  in  its  nature 
warfare  against  sin.  —  Ver.  10.  Cities  which  are 
fortresses  fall  under  the  judgments  of  God,  that 
confidence  in  them  may  fall  also.  —  Ver.  14.  It  is 
God’s  way  to  do  wonders  with  broken  reeds.  Not 
until  He  has  washed  Israel  in  the  sharp  lye  of  his 
judgments,  and  taken  from  him  all  in  which  he 
placed  his  vain  hopes,  is  he  a  suitable  instrument 
for  God,  to  execute  his  vengeance  on  the  nations 
through  attestation  of  the  word. 

[Dr.  Pijsey  :  On  iv.  1.  God’s  promises,  good- 
nesB,  truth,  fail  not.  He  withdraweth  his  Pres¬ 
ence  from  those  who  receive  Him  not;  only  to 

S’ve  Himself  to  those  who  will  receive  Him. 

ercy  is  the  end  and  sequel  of  chastisement.  Mi- 
cah  then  joins,  on  this  great  prophecy  of  future 
mercy  to  the  preceding  woe,  as  its  issue  in  the 
order  of  God’s  will.  —  Ver.  2.  In  Micah’s  time 
not  one  people,  scarcely  some  poor  fragments  of 
the  Jewish  people,  went  up  to  worship  God  at 
Zion,  to  call  to  remembrance  his  benefits,  to  learn 
of  Him.  Those  who  should  thereafter  worship 
Him,  should  be  many  nations.  —  They  came  not 
making  bargains  with  God  (as  some  now  would), 
what  they  should  be  taught,  that  He  should  reveal 
to  them  nothing  transcending  reason,  nothing  ex¬ 
ceeding  or  contradicting  their  notions  of  God  ;  they 
do  not  come  with  reserves,  that  God  should  not 
take  away  this  or  that  error,  or  should  not  disclose 
anything  of  his  incomprehensibleness.  They  come 
in  noly  simplicity,  to  learn  whatever  He  will  con¬ 
descend  to  tell  them  ;  in  holy  confidence,  that  He, 
the  Infallible  Truth,  will  teach  them  infallibly.  — 
No  one  ever  saw  or  could  imagine  two  human  be¬ 
ings,  in  whom  the  grace  of  God  had  unfolded  it¬ 
self  in  exactly  the  same  way.  Each  saint  will 
have  his  distinct  beauty  around  the  throne.  But 
then  each  will  have  learnt  of  his  ways ,  in  a  differ¬ 
ent  proportion  or  decree.  —  Ver.  3.  The  fathers 
had  indeed  a  joy,  which  we  have  not,  that  wars 
were  not  between  Christians ;  for  although  “just 
wars  are  lawful,”  war  cannot  be  on  both  sides 
just ;  very  few  wars  have  not,  on  both  sides,  what 
is  against  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel.  For,  except 
where  there  is  exceeding  wickedness  on  one  side, 
or  peril  of  further  evil,  the  words  of  our  Lord 
would  hold  good,  in  public  as  well  as  private.  1 
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say  unto  you  that  ye  resist  not  evil.  —  Ver.  10,  God’s 
judgments,  or  purifying  trials,  or  visitation  of  his 
saints,  hold  their  way,  until  their  end  be  reached. 
They  who  suffer  cannot  turn  them  aside;  they 
who  inflict  them  cannot  add  to  them  or  detain 
them.  —  There  [in  Babylon,  “  in  tnmult,  and  din, 
and  nnrest,  and  the  distractions  of  this  life  ”]  shall 
it  |  the  backslidden  and  chastened  soul]  be  deliv¬ 
ered,  like  the  poor  Prodigal,  who  came  to  himself 
in  a  far  country,  when  worn  out  by  its  hard  ser¬ 
vice.  Even  then  it  must  not  despair,  but  remem¬ 
ber,  with  him,  its  Father’s  house,  the  Heavenly 
Jerusalem.  Its  pains  within  or  without,  whereby 
it  is  brought  back,  are  travail  pains.  Though  all 
is  dark,  it  must  not  say,  /  have  no  Counsellor . 
For  its  Redeemer’s  name  is  Counsellor ,  “  one  Coun¬ 
sellor  of  a  thousand.”  “  Thine  Intercessor  never 
dies.”  Out  of  the  very  depths  of  misery  will  the 
Divine  mercy  draw  thee. 

Dr.  Pcskt :  Ch.  v.  7  (Eng.  Vers.).  In  the  Gos- . 
pel  and  the  grace  of  Christ  there  are  both,  gentle¬ 
ness  and  might;  softness,  as  of  the  dew ,  might,  as 
of  a  lion.  For,  “  wisdom  reacneth  from  one  end 
to  another  mightily  ;  and  sweetly  doth  she  order  all 
things.”1 — Ver/ll.  The  church  shall  not  need 
the  temptation  of  hnman  defenses  ;  for  God  shall 
fence  her  in  on  every  side.  Great  cities  too,  as 
the  abode  of  luxury,  and  sin,  of  power  and  pride, 
and,  mostly,  of  cruelty,  arc  chiefly  denounced  as 

l  Wlsd.  viii.  1. 


the  objects  of  God’s  anger.  Babylon  stands  as 
the  emblem  of  the  whole  city  of  the  world  or  of 
the  devil,  as  opposed  to  God.  “  The  first  city  was 
built  by  Cain  ;  Abel  and  the  other  saints  hud  no 
continuing  city  here.” 

Matthew  Hbnrt  :  Ch.  iv.  2.  Where  we  come 
to  worship  God,  we  come  to  be  taught  of  Him. 
Those  may  comfortably  expect  that  God  will  teach 
them  who  are  firmly  resolved  by  his  grace  to  do 
as  they  are  taught.  —  Ver.  5.  Then  peace  is  a 
blessing  indeed,  when  it  strengthens  our  resolu¬ 
tion  to  cleave  to  the  Lord.  —  Ver.  12.  When  men 
are  made  use  of  as  instruments  of  Providence  in 
accomplishing  its  purposes,  it  is  very  common  for 
them  to  intend  one  thing,  and  for  God  to'  intend 
quite  the  contrarv. —  Ver.  13.  When  God  has 
conquering  work  for  his  people  to  do,  He  will  fur¬ 
nish  them  with  strength  and  ability  for  it,  will 
make  the  horns  iron  ana  the  hoofs  brass  ;  and  when 
.  He  does  so,  they  must  exert  the  power  He  gives 
them  and  execute  the  commission ;  even  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Zion  must  arise  and  thresh. 

Ch.  v.  2  (Eng.  Vers.).  A  relation  to  Christ  will 
magnify  those  that  are  little  in  the  world.  —  Ver.  5. 
When  God  has  work  to  do  He  will  not  want  fit¬ 
ting  instruments  to  do  it  with;  and  when  He 
pleases  He  can  do  it  by  a  few ;  He  needs  not  raise 
thousands,  but  seven  or  eight  principal  men  may 
serve  the  turn,  if  God  be  with  them. 


SECOND  DIVISION. 

FOURTH  DISCOURSE. 

Chapters  VI.- VII. 

Chap.  vi.  1  Hear  ye,  I  pray,  what  Jehovah  saith : 

Rise  thou,  wage  a  controversy  before  the  mountains, 

And  let  the  hills  hear  thy  voice  !  * 

2  Hear,  ye  mountains,  Jehovah’s  controversy, 

And  ye  immovable  foundations  of  the  earth  ! 

For  Jehovah  hath  a  controversy  with  his  people, 

And  with  Israel  will  he  dispute. 

3  My  people,  what  have  I  done  unto  thee  ? 

And  wherein  have  I  wearied  thee  ? 

Testify  against  me. 

4  For 1  I  brought  thee  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt, 

And  out  of  the  house  of  bondage  I  redeemed  thee  ; 

And  sent  before  thee  Moses,  Aaron,  and  Miriam. 

5  My  people,  remember  now 
What  Balak  consulted, 

The  king  of  Moab, 

And  what  answer  was  given  him, 

By  Balaam,  son  of  Beor  ; 

From  Shittim  to  Gilgal ; 

That  thou  mayest  know  the  righteousness  of  Jehovah. 

• 

6  With  what  shall  I  come  into  the  presence  of  Jehovah, 
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Bow  down  unto  God  on  high  ? 

Shall  I  come  into  his  presence  with  burnt  offerings, 
With  calves  of  a  year  old  ? 

7  Doth  Jehovah  delight  in  thousands  of  rams, 

In  ten  thousand  streams  of  oil  ? 

Shall  I  give  my  first  born  for  my  transgression,8 
The  fruit  of  my  body  for  the  sin  of  my  soul  ? 

8  He  hath  told  thee,  O  man,  what  is  good ; 

And  what s  doth  Jehovah  require  of  thee, 

But  to  do  justly, 

And  love  mercy, 

And  walk  humbly  with  thy  God  ? 

9  Jehovah’s  voice  calls  to  the  city, 

And  wisdom  will  see  thy  name.4 

Hear  ye  the  rod,  and  who  hath  appointed  it ! 

10  Are  there  yet  in  the  house  of  the  wicked 
Treasures  of  wickedness, 

And  the  lean  Ephah,  accursed  ? 

11  Can  I  be  pure  with  the  wicked  balances, 

And  with  the  bag  of  deceitful  weights  ? 

12  Her  rich  men  are  full  of  violence, 

And  her  inhabitants  speak  lies, 

And  their  tongue  is  deception  in  their  mouth. 

13  And  I  also  will  smite  thee  with  deadly  wounds, 
Laying  thee  waste  on  account  of  thy  sins. 

14  Thou  shalt  eat  and  not  be  satisfied, 

And  thy  emptiness  [shall  remain]  in  thee  ; 

And  thou  shalt  remove,  and  shalt  not  rescue, 

And  what  thou  dost  rescue  I  will  give  to  the  sword. 

15  Thou  shalt  sow,  and  not  reap  ; 

Thou  shalt  tread  olives,  and  not  anoint  thee  with  oil, 
And  must,  and  not  drink  wine. 

16  And  they  diligently  keep  the  statutes  of  Omri, 

And  all  the  works  of  the  house  of  Ahab ; 

And  ye  walk  in  their  counsels, 

That  I  may  make  thee  an  astonishment, 

And  her  inhabitants  a  hissing : 

And  the  reproach  of  my  people  ye  shall  bear. 


Chap.  vii.  1  Woe  is  me !  for  I  am  become 

As  the  gatherings  of  the  harvest, 

A  8  the  gleanings  of  the  vintage : 

There  is  no  cluster  to  eat ; 

For  a  first-ripe  fig  my  soul  longs. 

2  Perished  is  the  godly  man  out  of  the  earth  ; 

And  upright  among  men  there  is  none : 

They  all  lie  in  wait  for  blood, 

Each  his  brother  they  hunt  with  a  net 
8  For  evil  both  hands  are  active  ; 

The  prince  asketh,  and  the  judge  [judgeth]  for  reward, 
And  the  great  man  —  he  speaketh  the  desire  of  his  soul, 
And  they  wrest  it 

4  The  best  of  them  is  as  a  prickly  bush, 

And  the  most  upright  worse  than  a  thorn  hedge : 

The  day  6  of  thy  watchmen  and  of  thy  visitation  cometh ; 
Then  shall  be  their  perplexity. 

5  Trust  ye  not  in  a  friend, 

Confide  not  in  an  associate ; 
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From  her  that  lieth  in  thy  bosom 
Keep  the  doors  of  thy  mouth. 

6  For  son  despiseth  father, 

Daughter  riseth  up  against  her  mother, 

Daughter-in-law  against  her  mother-in-law  ; 

A  man’s  enemies  are  the  people  of  his  house. 

7  And  I,  to  Jehovah  will  I  look, 

I  will  wait  for  the  God  of  my  salvation ; 

My  God  will  hear  me. 

8  Rejoice  not,  O  mine  enemy,  over  6  me ; 

When  I  have  fallen,  I  arise ; 

When  I  sit  in  darkness, 

Jehovah  is  a  light  to  me. 

9  The  indignation  of  Jehovah  I  will  bear, 

For  I  have  sinned  against  him, 

Until  he  plead  my  cause,  and  maintain  my  right : 

He  will  bring  me  forth  to  the  light ; 

I  shall  see  his  righteousness. 

10  And  my  enemy  shall  see, 

And  shame  shall  cover  her, 

Her  who  saith  to  me  : 

Where  is  Jehovah  thy  God  ? 

My  eyes  will  look  upon  her, 

Now  she  shall  be  trodden  down 
As  the  mire  in  the  streets. 

1 1  A  day  for  building  thy  fence  walls  : 

That  day  shall  the  statute  be  far  removed. 

12  That  day,  unto  thee  shall  they  come 

Even  from  Assyria,  and  the  cities  of  Egypt;7 
And  from  Egypt  even  unto  the  river  ; 

And  [to]  sea  from  sea, 

And  [from]  mountain  to  mountain. 

13  And  the  land  will  be  desolate 
On  account  of  its  inhabitants, 

Because  of  the  fruit  of  their  doings. 

14  Feed  thy  people  with  thy  rod, 

The  flock  of  thy  possession, 

Dwelling  alone,8 

In  the  forest,  in  the  midst  of  Carmel ; 

They  shall  feed  in  Bashan  and  Gilead,  as  in  the  days  of  old. 

15  As  in  the  days  of  thy  coming  from  the  land  of  Egypt, 

Will  I  show  to  them  marvellous  things. 

16  The  nations  shall  see  and  be  ashamed. 

Of  all  their  might ; 

They  shall  place  their  hand  on  their  mouth, 

Their  ears  will  be  deaf. 

17  They  shall  lick  dust  like  the  serpent, 

As  creeping  on  the  earth  ; 

They  shall  tremble  forth  out  of  their  hiding-places. 

Unto  Jehovah  our  God  they  shall  come  with  dread, 

Apd  shall  fear  because  of  thee. 


18  Who  is  a  God  like  thee, 

That  forgiveth  iniquity, 

And  passeth  over  transgression 
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For  the  remnant  of  his  possession  ? 

He  holdeth  not  his  anger  forever, 

For  he  delighteth  in  mercy. 

19  He  will  again  have  compassion  on  us, 

He  will  trample  on  our  iniquities, 

And  cast  into  the  depths  of  the  sea  all  their  sins. 

20  Thou  wilt  give  truth  to  Jacob, 

Mercy  to  Abraham, 

Which  thou  hast  sworn  to  our  fathers, 

From  the  days  of  ancient  time. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

11  Ver.  4.  —  \p.  Dr.  Kleinert  renders :  Is  it,  possibly,  that  I  brought  thee  op,  etc. ;  itt  *twa}  dots,  a.  s.  w.  This 
is  spirited  but  savors  too  much,  perhaps,  of  modern  rhetoric.  —  Til] 
p  Ver.  7.  —  and  nS^H  are  regarded  by  many  as  used  by  metonomy  tor  "  sin-offering,”  « expiation.” 

Perhaps  however  they  are  quite  as  well  taken  to  be  adverb,  acc.  (Geean.  §  118,  3);  and  at  all  events,  the  rendering  of 
the  Eng.  Vers,  gives  the  sense :  and  so  Zunz.  —  Ta.] 

p  Ver.  8.  —  Our  author  with  HI  brig,  disregarding  the  accentuation,  makes  also  dependent  on  1^3  H  :  "and 

what  Jehovah  seeks  of  thee  *,  ”  and  then  translates  CN  '3  :  "  nothing  bat.”  Maurer'S  refutation  of  Hitsig  at  this 
point  is  harsh  and  petnlant,  but  effectual.  —  Ta.]  * 

[4  Ver.  9.  —  Kleinert,  with  Maurer  and  many  others,  inverts  the  order  of  these  words,  with  the  advantage  of  thus 

securing  an  obvious  agreement  in  gender  between  and  its  suty.,  and  a  thought  at  least  equally  appropriate. 

But  as  there  is  some  doubt  about  the  meaning, —  "  look  out  for,”  circumsp'ctare ,  circumspicert  —  thus  ascribed  to  PS""!, 
And  as  "  wisdom  ”  may  very  well  stand  for  "  the  wise  man,”  it  seems  preferable  to  adopt  the  simplest  translation,  follow¬ 
ing  the  very  order  of  the  Hebrew  words.  The  Exegetic&l  note  will  give  several  of  the  many  renderings  which  have  been 
proposed.  — Ta.] 

P  Chap.  vii.  4.  —  Kleinert  treats  QV  as  an  acc.  of  time,  translating : 

In  the  day  of  thy  seem, 

When  thy  visitation  cometh, 

and  in  the  next  member  would  have  P^PP  in  the  second  pern.  masc. :  Thou  shale  be  ensnared  by  them.  —  Ta.] 

[6  Ver.  8.  —  I  do  not  think  the  'b  "  pleonastic  ”  here,  but  rather  as  giving  the  ground  of  the  hostile  "Joy.”  —  Ta.] 

p  Ver.  12.  —  "VIVE,  property  signifying,  "  bulwark,”  or  "fortification,’*  "  strength,”  is  here  almost  certainly  used  of 
Egypt,  probably  with  a  play  on  the  name  of  the  latter.  Pusey  :  "  The  name  MaUor,  which  he  gives  to  Egypt,  modi¬ 
fying  its  ordinary  dual  name  Mitzraim,  is  meant  at  once  to  signify  "  Egypt  ”  [Is.  xix.  6 ;  xzxvii.  26],  and  to  mark  the 
strength  of  the  country.”  — Ta.] 

[8  Ver.  14.  —  Kleinert  changes  the  punctuation,  patting  a  period  after  o,  and  then  reads  :  — 

In  the  forest  in  ths  midst  of  Carmel  may  they  feed, 

In  Bashan,  etc. 

"  Dwelling  atone  ”  is  in  either  case  parenthetic,  bat  it  seems  just  as  well  to  connect  what  immediately  follows  with  the 
"  feed,”  etc.,  in  the  first  member,  as  is  done  above - Ta.] 


EXEGBTICAL  AND  CRITICAL 

Leaving  the  concrete  sketches  of  history,  the 
public  reproofs,  and  the  historical  prediction,  the 
prophet  rises  to  the  height  of  the  idea  woven 
through  the  whole  course  of  history,  and  repre¬ 
sents  the  relation  between  the  God  of  Israel  and 
his  people,  the  past  condition  the  present  compli¬ 
cations  and  the  future  solution,  under  the  figure 
of  a  suit-at-law. 

In  accordance  with  this  fundamental  character, 
the  discourse  has  no  special  historical  reference, 
but  takes,  as  we  may  say,  a  universal  position. 
We  most,  to  be  sure,  perceive,  with  Caspari,  that 
Israel,  chaiged  by  the  prophet  with  backsliding, 
freely  grants  its  guilt  and  is  ready  to  atone  for  it 
(vi.  6  a) ;  that  it  is  disposed  to  clear  itself  by  num¬ 
erous  sacrifices  (vi.  6  b),  not  however  through 
hearty  relinquishment  of  its  pride,  unrighteous¬ 
ness  and  oppression  (vi.  8-10  ff.).  Bnt  that  we 
should  by  these  traits  (in  contrast  with  the  preced¬ 
ing  discourses,  as  having  fallen  within  the  time 
of  Hexekiah’s  predecessors),  be  here  necessarily 
brought  down  to  the  first  years  of  Hezekiah,  when 


a  general  sense  of  sin  and  the  favorable  disposi¬ 
tion  for  the  orderly  restoration  of  Jehovah’s  wor¬ 
ship  may  have  existed  in  the  higher  strata  of  the 
people,  while  the  mass  still  strove  against  the  ethi¬ 
cal  portion  of  the  law,  is  disproved  by  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  section,  ch.  vii.  1  ff.  (cf.  vi.  16).  There 
we  find  no  word  of  any  difference  between  the 
good  disposition  of  the  great  and  the  stupidity  of 
the  multitude,  but,  rather,  the  description  rang 
completely  parallel  to  that  in.ch.  iii.  Nor  is  there 
otherwise  any  solid  support  for  maintaining  the 
date  of  the  whole  to  be  either  earlier  or  later  than 
for  chaps,  i.-v.,  and  we  must  be  content  with  say¬ 
ing,  that  in  a  completely  similar  situation,  this 
concluding  discourse  distinguishes  itself  only  bj 
its  peculiar  rhetorical  character  from  the  former 
portion  of  the  book.  This  is  true  in  respect  to 
matter,  inasmuch  as  the  subject  is  not  particular 
manifestations  of  present  sin,  bnt  the  sins  of  the 
whole  people,  and  not  particular  moments  of  the 
future,  but  judgment  and  salvation  in  their  spir¬ 
itual  natare ;  and  in  respect  to  form,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  not  directly  parsenetic  or  eschatological,  but 
lyrical  and  of  the  nature  of  a  psalm.  It  closes 
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the  book  of  Micah  very  much  as  Hab.  iii.  and  Is. 
xl.-lxvi.  close  those  books,  and  as  Rom.  xi.  33-36 
the  Jewish  historical  exposition  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans. 

In  its  plan  also  this  peculiarity  of  the  closing 
address  appears.  It  falls  into  three  parts,  and  the 
fundamental  number  which  prevails  is  (apart  from 
the  introitus  and  the  transitus)  13.  The  scheme  is 
as  follows :  — 

a.  The  introitus,  vi.  1,  2  (seven  lines).  Then 

I.  The  first  stage  of  the  suit  (vi.  3-8) ;  and 

1.  Vers.  3-5.  God’s  complaint  (thirteen  lines). 

2.  Vers.  6-8.  Israel’s  anxious  reply  (thirteen 

lines). 

II.  Second  stage  of  the  suit  (vi.  9-vii.  8) ;  and 

1.  vi.  9-16.  God’s  reproof  (twenty-six  lines). 

2.  vii.  1-6.  Israel's  complaint  (twenty-six 

lines). 

b.  The  transitus,  vii.  7,  8  (seven  lines);  and  fol¬ 

lowing  upon  this,  — 

UL  The  closing  psalm :  humiliation,  confidence, 

and  praise,  vii.  9-12  ( 1 3-4-26-4-13  lines). 

Introitus ,  chap,  vi.,  vers.  1,  2.  Hear  ye  now; 
thus  begins,  like  the  opening  discourse,  i.,  ii.,  the 
closing  address  also ;  hear  ye  what  Jehovah 
saith,  dictnrus  est,  namely,  to  me,  the  prophet. 
Arise,  bring  a  suit  toward  the  mountains  !  In 
the  name  of  Jehovah,  and  as  his  advocate,  should 
the  prophet  enter  into  the  controversy  with  the 
people,  and  utter  the  complaint  so  loud  that  the 
mountains,  which,  as  appears  from  the  following 
clause,  and  the  hills  shall  hear  thy  voice,  and 
from  vcr.  2,  are  present  as  witnesses  of  the  trial 
(cf.  Deut.  xxxii.  1  ;  Is.  i.  2),  may  murmur  with 
the  echo.  The  explanation,  bring  a  suit  against 
the  mountains,  accuse  the  mountains,  is  senseless 
in  itself,  and  therefore  DH  must  be  taken  as  a  sign 
of  direction,  as  Judg.  xix.  18  ;  Is.  lxvi.  14. 

Ver.  2.  The  prophet,  following  the  command, 
calls  out  to  the  mountains  :  hear,  ye  mountains, 
Jehovah’s  oause,  and  ye  unchangeable  —  from 
their  unchangeableness  Israel  might  have  taken  an 
example ;  Balaam  had  long  before  called  the  rocks 
of  Canaan  changeless  (Num.  xxiv.  21 )  —  ye  foun¬ 
dations  of  the  earth,  that  cannot  be  shaken,  but 
that  should  now  tremble  before  the  solemn  mes¬ 
sage,  and  weighty  judgment  of  Jehovah  (Is.  xxiv. 
18).  For  Jehovah  hath  a  suit  against  his  peo¬ 
ple  (cf.  Hos.  iv.  1),  and  with  Israel  will  he  have 
a  settlement. 

First  Stage ,  vers.  3-8.  —  Vers.  3-5.  The  Com - 
olaint.  Jehovah  speaks  not  with  the  thunder  of 
Jie  law,  but  with  the  much  sharper  cordiality  of 
wounded  love.  My  people,  thou  that  belongest 
to  me  alone,  brought  up  by  me,  what  have  I  done 
to  thee,  and  wherein  have  I  wearied  thee  ! 
The  Hithpael,  “  to  have  a  settlement,”  was  not 
without  significance.  He  is  in  earnest,  if  Israel 
has  aught  against  Him,  to  hear  it.  Jehovah  might 
have  wearied  Israel  by  over  rigorous  requirements 
(Is.  xliii.  23),  or  by  unfulfilled  promises  (Jcr.  ii. 
31).  But  much  more  should  the  expression  recall 
how  Israel  has  wearied  the  Lord  (Is.  xliii.  24). 
Answer  me !  properly,  as  the  22  instead  of  the 
customary  acc.  shows  :  defend  thyself  against  Me, 
make  reply  to  my  charge  (Job  xxxi.  35). 

Ver.  4.  God’s  language  continues  in  a  tone  of  the 
deepest  irony :  Is  it  in  that  I  led  thee  up  out  of 
the  land  of  Bgypt  (Am.  ii.  10),  and  redeemed 
thee  out  of  the  house  of  bondage  ?  (cf.  Ex  xx. 
2) — plur.  cone,  for  abstr.,  Ewald,  §  179;  and 
that  I  sent  before  thee  Moses,  Aaron,  and  Mir¬ 


iam?  With  special  fondness  the  sacred  writers 
bring  forward,  when  they  would  impress  upon  the 
people  the  goodness  of  the  Lord,  his  earliest  deed*, 
and,  above  all,  those  connected  with  their  deliver¬ 
ance  from  Egypt,  because  through  that  Israel  be¬ 
came  his  peculiar  possession  (Ps.  cxiv.),  and  also 
in  it,  as  the  actus  primus  of  his  gracious  choice  of 
the  people,  there  lay  enfolded,  so  far  as  regards 
its  direction  and  shape,  all  the  subsequent  develop¬ 
ment  ;  all  the  following  acts  of  grace  are  only  con¬ 
firmations  of  the  first  purpose  of  grace. 

Ver.  5  glances  at  these  tokens  of  love  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  planting  of  Israel  until  their  arrival  in 
the  Holy  Land :  My  people,  remember  now, 
what  counsel  B&lak  took,  the  king  of  Moab, 
and  what  answer  was  given  him  by  Balaam, 
Beor’a  son;  cf.  Num.  xxii.  24.  “  It  was  no  light 
thing  that  Israel,  ready  to  enter  into  the  Holy 
Land,  is  6ent  forward,  not  cursed  by  him,  but 
rather  blest  by  God  through  him,  to  his  great  and 
arduous  task.  The  curse  would,  through  the  su¬ 
perstition  of  many  of  the  Israelites,  have  discour¬ 
aged  them,  and  inspired  their  superstitious  foes 
with  confidence.  So  much  the  more  must  the 
blessing  have  raised  the  spirits  of  the  people,  as  it 
indicated  that  the  Lord  had  so  completely  blessed 
them  in  the  eyes  of  all  nations,  that  even  enemies 
who  would  curse  were  obliged  to  bless  them.” 
Caspari.  The  little  clause  :  from  Shittim  to  Gil- 
gal,  is  a  new  object  to  "IDT  :  Remember  what  oc¬ 
curred  from  Shittim  to  Gilgal,  i.  e.,  between  the 
first  station  after  Balaam’s  (Num.  xxv.  I )  blessing 
and  the  first  station  on  the  soil  of  the  Holy  Land 
(Josh.  iv.  19).  Remember  this,  that  thou  mayest 
know  the  covenant  grace  (properly:  the  right- 
eousnesses)  of  Jehovah.  Jehovah ’b  deeds  of  mercy 
are  called  exhibitions  of  righteousness,  inasmuch 
os  after  the  original  establishment  of  the  covenant 
with  Abraham,  or  (as  the  case  may  be)  of  the  cow 
enant  of  the  law  on  Sinai,  all  following  grace  was 
only  fulfillment  of  what  had  been  before  promised, 

i.  e.t  n|TTC.  —  cum  inf.  as  Am.  ii.  7. 

Ver.  6-8.  Reply  and  Decision.  As  Jehovah  ad¬ 
dressed  primarily  the  prophet,  so  the  discourse  of 
the  people  is  directed  immediately  to  him,  stand¬ 
ing  as  lie  does  between  God  and  the  people.  He  is 
the  mouth  of  God  toward  the  people  (Hos.  i.  1 ; 
Deut.  v.  5  ff.,  cf.  Ex.  iv.  16).  Israel,  in  so  far  as 
it  is  really  such,  cannot  close  its  cars  to  the  voice 
of  truth  (cf.  John  xviii.  371,  hence  owns  itself 
guilty  without  parley,  and  asks  only  after  the  way 
of  expiation.  Wherewith  shall  I  meet  Jeho¬ 
vah  ?  Dip,  to  meet  with  ^ifts,  in  order  to  gratify 
any  one,  and  to  render  to  him  honor  and  duty  (Ps- 
cv.  2  ;  Deut.  xxiii.  5).  Wherewith  bow  myself? 


nD2  belongs  to  both  clauses,  and  “to  bow 
one’s  self,”  FpW,  imperf.  Niph.,  from  Olsh., 
§  265,  e.,  is,  like  the  meeting  Him,  an  expression 
of  respect,  which  is  appropriate  before  the  God 
on  high,  who  looks  down  on  men,  and  in  whose 
sight  they  are  as  grasshoppers  (Is.  xl.  22).  8hall 
I  meet  Him  with  burnt  offerings  ?  That  is  the 
first  thought  with  men  who  look  at  what  is  exter¬ 
nal  ;  thither  they  naturally  turn  to  fill  the  “  ach¬ 
ing  void  ”  in  the  soul  with  outward  things,  and  as 
naturally  also  to  try  to  expiate  the  sins  which 
spring  from  the  heart  against  God,  according  to 
the  outwardly  written  letter :  work-righteousness, 
and  the  idolatry  of  the  letter.  With  oalves  of  a 
year  old  ?  Not  as  if  these  alone  were  proper  to 
be  offered  (Caspari,  Hitaig,  against  Tier,  xxii., 
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xxvii.),  but  because  they  were  accounted  as  the 
most  important  (Lev.  ix.  3). 

Ver.  7.  Hath  Jehovah  pleasure  in  thousands 
(hecatombs)  of  rams  ?  in  myriads  of  oil-brooks  ? 
(cf.  Job  xx.  17).  The  questions,  as  the  connec¬ 
tion  shows,  are  not  rhetorical  (Luther),  but  express 
the  good  resolution,  the  spirit  of  anxious  and  earnest 
inquiry :  if  so,  then  we  would  fain  offer  them  to  Him. 
Libations  of  oil  were  an  essential  element  of  the 
meat-offering,  and  the  thank-offering  (Lev.  ii.  1, 15 ; 
vii.  12).  The  climax  culminates  with  the  latter 
half  of  ver.  7  :  Shall  I  give  up  my  first-born, 
the  best  and  lost  that  I  have,  as  a  sin-offering  for 
myself?  As  elsewhere  nN&n  and  Dtt?N,  so  here 
StTO  stands,  the  sin  for  the  offering  which  is 
brought  as  its  equivalent.  The  fruit,  offspring, 
of  my  body,  as  an  atonement  for  my  soul  ?  Cf. 
Deut.  vii.  13.  The  external  disposition,  as  it  is  of 
heathen  origin  and  nature,  so  it  proceeds,  even  to 
the  final  consequence,  to  atone  for  sin  by  sin,  even 
by  murder.  Thus  the  kings  of  Moab  sacrificed 
their  first-born  (2  K.  iii.  27).  According  to  Israel- 
itish  principles  the  firstlings  belonged  naturally  to 
God,  so  that  the  offering  might  not  once  have  been 
a  strange  gift  for  God,  but  the  law  directed  that 
the  first  bom  of  men  should  be  ransomed  (Ex.  xiii. 
13) ;  it  demands  a  disposition  most  completely 
ready  to  offer  all,  bnt  not  the  external  act  (Gen. 
xxii.).  And  to  this  direction  of  the  entire  life, 
which  alone  gives  all  its  moral  value  and  accepta¬ 
bleness  with  God  to  each  particular  deed,  the 
prophet  also  points  in  what  immediately  follows. 

ver.  8.  He,  namely,  God  ( Hitzig  and  Hessel- 
beig,  indefinitely:  they),  hath  made  known  to 
thee,  O  man,  what  is  good.  Ye  know,  why  do 
▼e  ask?  Is  it  not  an  idle  question,  contrived  that, 
instead  of  the  answer,  an  escape  for  thy  conscience 
should  be  offered  thee?  And  what  Jehovah 
aeeketh  of  thee  (cf.  Luke  xiii.  7).  Since  HO,  re¬ 
peated  in  the  two  preceding  clauses,  is  used  in  the 
sense  of  “  nothing  ”  as  in  the  rhetorical  question, 
Eccl.  i.  3,  it  may  be  followed  by  ON  'D,  nisi:  noth¬ 
ing  else  does  Jehovah  seek  of  thee,  but  to  do 
right,  suam  cuiqne ,  and  love  mercy :  the  dispo¬ 
sition  from  which  flows  the  beneficent  discharge  of 
the  duties  of  the  law  ( Prov.  xxi.  21 ),  a  contrast  to  ch. 
iii.  2 ;  and  walk  humbly  (on  the  const,  cf.  Ewald, 
§  280,  c.  [Text,  and  Gram,  on  Ob.  4])  before  thy 
God  (cf.  I  Sam.  xv.  22  ;  Hos.  vi.  6).  Micah’s  ac¬ 
curate  acquaintance  with  the  whole  Pentateuch, 
which  stands  out  through  these  chapters  especially, 
appears  here  also,  and  here  in  a  way  doubly  im¬ 
portant  for  historical  criticism,  since  it  involves 
Deuteronomy :  the  passage  referred  to  as  God’s 
word  connects  itself  exactly,  in  matter  and  form, 
with  Dent.  x.  12;  cf.  also  Deut.  xvi.  12  ;  viii.  14). 

Ver.  9- vii.  6.  Second  Stage.  Ver.  9-16.  The 
Judgment  in  the  Case.  The  voice  of  Jehovah, 
that  judges  mightily  (Am.  i.  2),  calls  concern¬ 
ing  the  city,  t.  e.,  Jerusalem,  the  representative 

of  the  sins  of  the  people,  i.  5  C?  as  Ob.  i.  1 ) ; 
and  after  the  true  wisdom,  which  has  in  itself 
the  pledge  of  its  prosperous  issue  and  result  (Job 
v.  12;  vi.  13),  thy  name  looks  out,  the  holy 
manifestation  of  thyself  in  the  judgment  (Is.  xxx. 
27  :  cf.  for  the  sense  of  the  phrase,  Ps.  xiv.  2.  — 
Benary  (De  Leviratu  Hebr., p.  70),  Keil :  Wisdom 
has  regard  to  thy  name.  Caspari :  0,  what  wis¬ 
dom,  if  one  sees  thy  name.  In  the  last-named 
writer  see  also  many  other  explanations  of  the  pas¬ 
sage.  [Cf.  Text,  and  Gram,  note.]  —  The  sudden 
variation  of  the  person  is  common  in  all  the  proph¬ 


ets  ;  and  thus  the  discourse  turns  back  again  here 
in  what  immediately  follows  to  the  people :  Per* 
oeive  the  scourge",  the  judgment  appointed  by 
Jehovah,  here  by  metonomy  for  the  discourse 
which  treats  of  it,  as  in  Is.  x.  5,  24,  for  the  Assyr¬ 
ian  power  which  executes  it,  and  who  hath  ap¬ 
pointed  it !  VT2W  has  a  double  construction,  first 
with  the  acc.  obj.,  then  with  an  object-clause. 
HtDD  is  gen.  comm.,  not  merely  masc.,  cf.  Num. 
xvii.  22.  He  has  appointed  the  rod  whose  law  is 
continually  broken.  The  rod  itself  is  not  de¬ 
scribed  until  ver.  13  ff. ;  the  reason  for  it  is  first 
given,  ver.  10  ff. 

Ver.  10.  Are  there  yet,  be  asks  more 

Aram,  for  BP),  2  Sam.  xiv.  19)  in  the  house  of 
the  wicked  the  treasures  of  wickedness,  gained 
by  wickedness,  as  e.  g.,  by  what  is  immediately  in¬ 
dicated  ;  yea,  the  lean  Epha,  accursed  ?  The 
epha  of  leanness  is  the  false  measure  of  grain,  for¬ 
bidden  in  the  law  (Deut.  xxv.  14  ff),  too  small, 
contrasted  with  the  right  measure,  which, 

as  opposed  to  the  crime  before  us,  is  called  (Lev. 
xix.  36)  an  epha  of  righteousness  (Caspari).  This 
connection  shows  that  in  the  interrogation  in  the 
first  member,  the  point  is,  not  that  former  sins  have 
not  been  expiated  by  the  restoration  of  ill-gotten 
treasures,  but  that  still  new  sins  are  ever  heaping 
up,  and  thus  God’s  requirement  in  ver.  8  is  ever 
broken  anew. 

Ver.  11.  In  the  same  sense  he  proceeds,  look¬ 
ing  back  to  Deut.  xxv.  19  ff. :  Can  I  —  as  much 
as  to  say  :  can  one  now  ;  an  exemplification  in  the 
first  person,  common  also  in  English  (cf.  Glassii, 
Phil.  Sac.,  p.  898  f.)  —  remain  pure  with  the 
balance  of  wickedness,  and  with  the  bag  with 
weights  of  deceit  ?  The  sinners  dream  that  by 
their  offerings  before  God  they  shall  stand  pure,  in 
spite  of  their  daily  repeated  sins ;  that  is  the  faulty 
moral  apprehension  which  the  prophet  would  de¬ 
stroy.  The  sins  of  trade  and  exchange  here  named 
may  have  been  particularly  rife  with  the  Jewish 
national  character,  bat  they  stand  palpably  repre¬ 
sentative  of  all  injustice  (cf.  1  Thess.  iv.  6). 

Ver.  12.  Over  these  instances  this  verse,  bv 
the  relative  applying  to  the  city,  reaches  back 
to  ver.  9  :  Her  rich  men  are  full  of  violence. 

Such  relative  connections  have 

the  character  of  an  exclamation,  or  direct  call,  cf. 
Am.  vi.  3  ff. ;  Mic.  iiii  3  {quos  ego!).  And  her 
inhabitants  speak  lies,  and  their  tongue  is  de¬ 
ception  in  their  mouth.  As  this  array  of  their 
sins  rests  on  the  Psalms,  so  that  of  threatened 
penalties  (ver.  13  ff),  rests  on  the  Pentateuch 
(Lev.  xvi.  25  f. ;  Deut.  xxviii.  39  f.).  And  so 
also  I,  as  intimated  in  ver.  9,  have  made  sick  the 
blows  upon  thee,  i.  e.,  I  smite  thee  mortally ;  cf. 
for  the  expression,  Nah.  iii.  19  ;  for  the  matter,  Is. 
i. ;  Micah,  i.  9  ;  with  devastation  (inf.  abs.,  prob 
ably  gerund,  Gasenius,  §  131,  2;  the  form,  Gescn- 
ius,  §  67,  Rem.  10)  on  account  of  thy  sin s. 

Ver.  14.  Thou  shalt  eat  and  not  be  satisfied; 
cf.  for  the  fulfillment,  Jer.  Iii.  6 ;  Hag.  i.  6 ;  and 
thy  emptiness  shall  remain  in  thy  bowels! 
Thou  shalt  carry  away,  flee  with  thy  goods  and 
family,  and  not  save ;  and  what  thou  shalt  save, 
will  I  give  to  the  sword.  Cf.  Jer.  1.  37  ;  xiii.  16. 

Ver.  15.  Thou  shalt  sow  .  .  .  not  drink 
wine.  The  enemy  shall  reap  thy  harvests  and 

Elunder  thy  stores  (Am.  v.  11,  cf.  the  reference  in 
(  s.  lxii.  8  ff). 

*  In  ver.  16,  finally,  sin  and  punishment  are  once 
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more  briefly  grouped  together  :  Tea,  they  observe 
—  instead  of  the  customary  Kal,  he  designedly 
chooses  the  strongest  form,  Hithpael,  the  reflexive 
of  Picl  (Jonah  ii.  9),  to  express  the  carefulness  of 
the  observance  ( Hitzig)  —  the  statutes  of  Omri 
and  all  the  doings  of  the  house  of  Ahab,  the 
Baal  worship  (l  K.  xvi.  31  f.)  and  all  the  other 
abominations  (e.  g.t  1  E.  xxii.  27),  by  which  this 
abandoned  dynasty  had  from  the  beginning  dis¬ 
graced  the  ungodly  throne  (Ps.  xciv.  20)  of  the 
kingdom  of  Israel ;  human  statutes  instead  of 
God's  Word  (Lev.  xx.  23),  such  as  indeed  had  un¬ 
der  Ahaz  broken  into  Judah  also  (2  K.  xvi.  3;  2 
Chr.  xxviii.  2).  And  so  ye  walk  in  their  coun¬ 
sels,  that  (ironically  ;  the  actual  results  of  the 
corruption  represented  instead  of  the  desired  fruits 
of  their  luxurious  prosperity,  as  Hos.  viii.  4)  I  may 
make  thee  c.  inf.  as  ver.  5)  a  ruin  (iii. 

12),  and  her  (Jerusalem’s)  inhabitants  a  hiss¬ 
ing  ;  and  the  disgrace  of  my  people  —  ye  shall 
bear  it;  the  present  generation  is  ripe  for  the 
curse,  which  the  Lord  had  cast  forth  in  the  law  for 
the  future  of  his  people  (Is.  lxv.  7). 

Chap.  vii.  vers.  1-6.  The  Lamentation  of  the  Peo¬ 
ple.  As  appears  from  the  subjoined  transitus,  ver.  | 
7,  and  especially  ver.  8,  where  the  holy  common- ! 
wealth  is  manifestly  thought  of  as  speaking,  the 
speaker  here  is  the  prophet,  not  so  mueh  as  proph¬ 
et,  but  as  organ  of  the  ideal  person,  the  true  Is¬ 
rael  ;  like  Is.  xlix.  1  ff. ;  lx.  1  ff ,  where  the  prophet 
identifies  himself  with  the  true  Israel,  personified 
throughout  ch.  xl.-lxvi.  under  the  name  of  the 
Servant  of  Jehovah.  Israel  must  confess  that  God, 
in  his  bitter  complaint  (ch.  vi.  9  ff.),  is  just.  In  the 
later  prophets  this  view  is  presented  in  a  still  more 
concrete  form,  when  they  personify  the  true  Israel 
in  the  angelic  character  of  the  maleach  (messen¬ 
ger)  who  represents  the  people  before  God,  and  re¬ 
ceives  from  God  the  words  which  He  has  to  com¬ 
municate  through  the  prophets  to  the  members  of 
the  people,  his  members  (Zeeh.  i.  12,  14).  Daniel, 
having  shaped  this  personification  of  the  ideal  Is¬ 
rael  to  the  image  of  a  heavenly  Son  of  Man,  to 
whom  the  dominion  of  the  world  is  assigned  (vii. 
13  ff.,  cf.  ver.  27),  and  having  given  both  to  this 
heavenly  and  to  the  earthly  Israel  the  name  of  the 
Messiah  (ix.  25  f.),  furnishes  the  basis  for  the  New 
Testament  development,  in  which  Christ  appears 
on  the  one  hand  as  a  name  of  the  people  of  Israel 
(Heb.  xi.  26,  cf.  ver.  25),  then  as  the  Son  of  Man 
descended  from  heaven,  and  He  in  whom  all  the 
promises  given  for  Israel  are  combined.  —  Woe  ia 
me !  thus  begins  the  lament  (cf.  Job  x.  15),  for  I 
am  become  as  a  gathering  of  the  harvest,  as  a 
gleaning  in  the  vintage.  Were  these  words  the 
words  of  the  prophet,  the  sense  would  be  obscure, 
and  hence  from  ancient  times  the  conjecture  has 
been  proposed,  that  the  two  substantives  were 
to  be  regarded  as  participles ;  like  gatherers  of 
the  fruit,  like  gleaners  of  the  vintage.  But  the 
pointing  by  0  under  Aleph,  utterly  precludes  this 
view,  which  has  also  been  rejected  by  the  most  ex¬ 
act  interpreters,  from  Ben  Izaac  down  to  Hitzig. 
Caspari :  It  has  happened  with  me  'as  with  one 
who  at  the  harvest  time  seeks  early  figs.  But  nei¬ 
ther  does  mn  mean  “  it  has  occurred  to  me,"  for 
the  passage  Is.  i.  9,  quoted  by  Caspari,  proves  noth¬ 
ing  like  this,  nor  does  this  latter  special  limitation, 
the  seeking  of  early  figs,  lie  indicated  at  all  in  the 

general  designation  Y  (Am.  viii.  1) ;  but  if  figs 
and  grapes  are  meant  at  all,  the  thought  that  the 
prophet  finds  none  would  be  very  unsuitably  ex¬ 


pressed  by  the  harvest,  where  they  find  many  tigs, 
and  by  the  gleaning  of  the  vintage,  where  they 
still  find  some  clusters  left.  A  clear  understanding 
results  here  only  from  the  position  before  assumed, 
that  the  personified  Israel  himself  speaks  through 
the  prophet :  1  am  become  like  gleanings  of  urn 
harvest  (the  plural  stands  for  symmetry  with  the 
following  plur.  tantum,  nVTO).  as  gleanings  of  the 
vintage,  t. I  am  so  entirely  gleaned  that  there 
is  no  cluster  any  more  to  eat ;  for  an  early  fig, 
which  was  particularly  relished  ( Jer.  xxiv.  2 ;  Is. 
xxviii.  4),  my  soul  pante. 

Ver.  2.  What  Israel  intends  by  the  clusters, 
and  early  figs,  which  he  would  so  gladly  find  with 
him,  but  which  have  been  snatched  away  (cf.  Is. 
xxxiii.  4),  appears  from  this  verse.;  gone  is  the 
pious  man;  (collect,  for  the  pious,  pos¬ 

sessors  of  the  chesed,  the  grace,  who  by  their  con¬ 
duct  show  themselves  worthy  of  the  grace,  and 
who  taken  together  are  the  true  Israel  (Ps.  xvi. 
10)  — from  the  earth,  and  an  upright  man  is 
no  more  to  be  found.  It  lies  in  the  nature  of 
prophecy  that  it  should  extend  its  immediate  hor¬ 
izon  over  the  whole  world.  And  in  fact,  when  the 
righteous  have  already  died  out  of  Israel,  how 
should  it  be  with  the  heathen  who  have  not  God’s 
word  ?  (Luke  xxiii.  31).  All  lie  in  wait  for  blood 
(Ps.  x.  8  ff.),  each  for  his  neighbor  they  hunt 
with  the  net.  In  the  phrase  “  each  for  his  neigh¬ 
bor,’’  which  has  usually  a  quite  general  significa¬ 
tion  :  alter  alierum ,  there  lies  here  a  special  em¬ 
phasis  ;  those  who  lie  in  wait  tor  each  other  are 
brethren,  creatures  of  one  God,  sons  of  one  fore¬ 
father  (Mai.  ii.  10),  and  bound  by  the  law  to  leva 
each  the  other  as  himself  (Lev.  xix.  18). 

Ver.  3.  The  first  three  words  form  a  parallel  to 
the  sentence  just  closed  :  for  evil  the  hands  sie 
stout,  and  they  are  not  with  some  Rabbins,  Rosen- 
miiller,  and  Ewald,  to  be  connected  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing.  D'Dnb  stands  for  verbo  Jinito ,  as  v.  1 ; 
Prov.  xix.  8 ;  2  Chron.  xi.  2,  and  msn  in  the 
intrans.  sense,  to  be  joyful,  glad,  spirited  (cf.  ii.  7 ; 
Prov.  xv.  13;  Gen.  iv.  7 j;  cf.  the  parallel  sen¬ 
tence.  :  their  feet  run  to  evil  (Is.  lix.  7).  It  would 
be  still  more  suitable  to  the  primary  meaning  of 
2'tsn  as  well  as  to  the  connection  with  what  fol¬ 
lows,  to  propose  as  the  sense  of  the  phrase :  upon 
evil  they  look  favorably,  are  friendly  to  it ;  wit 
then  we  should  have,  instead  of  C'CS,  hands. 
3b  or  Q3?9.  Hitzig :  only  the  evil  do  they  prac¬ 
tice  well ;  which  is  the  same  as  :  for  the  evil  alone 
have  they  hands,  while  if  anything  good  is  to  he 
done,  they  have  none  for  it.  But  this  sense  does 
not  lie  in  his  translation,  which  itself  breaks  down 
upon  the  bp-  Cocceius  (Lex.,  p.  304) :  Super  male 
sunt  manus  ad  bonum  faciendum,  i.  e.,  fiagurd  et 
plasmant  malum ,  ut  bonum  videatwr.  Similarly  Um- 
breit,  Kail,  Caspari.  Bat  this  sense  ^D»"l  no¬ 
where  has.  Hence  the  two  last  offer  also  the  al¬ 
ternative  translation,  to  do  it  well ;  which  coin¬ 
cides  with  Hitzig’s.  The  corruption  rests  on  s 
compromise  of  tne  ruling  classes,  and  so  on  the 
worst  moral  vileness;  "the  foundations  are  de¬ 
stroyed  ”  (Ps.  xi.  3) ;  the  prince  demands  some 

deed  of  violence,  (ver.  2),  and  the  lodge  for 
a  price  from  the  princes  may  be  bought  (or  says  • 
Fora  price  !) ;  and  the  high-born :  he  speaks  oat 
the  desire  (Prov.  x.  13 ;  the  other  sense :  "  ruin,* 
destroys  the  connection),  of  his  soul;  and  to¬ 
gether  they  extort  It ;  each  one  gives  his  part,  sc 
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that  a  froy,  a  dark  web  of  intrigues,  a  snare 
for  the  rictnn,  results. 

Ver.  4.  Their  good  man,  t.  e.,  the  best  among 
them  (Ewald,  313,  c),  is  like  a  thorn,  the  most 
upright  worse  than  a  hedge  (cf.  2  Sam.  xxiii. 
6).  That  will  all  be  proved,  for  in  the  day  of 
thy  Beers,  in  the  jam  Jehovah ,  God’s  judgment 
day,  which  all  thy  prophets  (elsewhere  rather  par* 

tic.  Kal  Jcr.  vi.  17 ;  Ezek.  iii.  17)  have  so 

constantly  proclaimed,  when  thy  visitation  comes 
( this  sentence  is  likewise  a  more  definite  limitation, 
a  second  siat.  absoi.  to  jom,  cf.  Ps.  lvi.  4  ;  lxxxviii. 
2)  then  wilt  thou  be  ensnared  by  them.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  suffix  in  the  previous  member,  TTnn 
»  not  third  fcm.  (then  will  be  her  perplexity),  bat 
a  second  masc.  in  the  address  to  the  people,  and 
the  sense  (cf.  Is.  xxii.  5)  is,  that  Zion,  in  the  day 
of  God’s  judgment,  cannot  free  herself  from  the 
macltinations  of  those  seemingly  respectable  men 
who  are  really  thorn  hedges,  but  will  be  caught 
•s  a  victim  (cf.  Gen.  xxii.  13 ;  Nah.  i.  10.) 

Ver.  5.  From  that  it  follows  that  now  what  is 
otherwise  a  token  of  the  greatest  moral  decay,  in  a 
land,  must  be  practiced  of  design  and  for  self-de¬ 
fense  :  trust  not  in  a  friend ;  “  he  takes  no  notice 
of  the  fact  that  those  to  whom  he  calls  are  them* 
selves,  in  the  same  relations,  without  love  and  fidel¬ 
ity  99  ( Caspari).  Rely  not  on  the  most  trusted ; 
from  her  who  lies  in  thy  bosom,  thy  wife  (Deut. 
xiii.  7),  keep  the  doors  of  thy  mouth.  “  The 
prophet  mentions  only  the  treachery  of  the  wife 
against  her  husband,  because  his  discourse  is  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  men  as  genus  polius;  because  the 
wife  can  much  more  easily  prove  treacherous  to 
the  husband  than  vice,  versa,  since  the  man  stands 
preeminently  in  relations  which  allow  treachery  ; 
and  because,  finally,  the  wife  is  subject  to  the  man, 
and  so  in  a  higher  degree  pledged  to  fidelity  than 
lie  (?)  ” —  Caspari. 

Ver.  6.  Friendship  and  love  are  no  longer  se¬ 
curities  for  confidence,  for  even  the  relation  of  nat¬ 
ural  piety  is  lost  in  an  unnatural  perversion :  the 
sou  makes  a  fool  of  his  father  [?]  ( Deut.  xxxii.  1 5 ; 
Jer.  xiv.  21 ) ;  the  daughter  stands  up  as  a  witness 

against  her  mother  (21  D^p,  as  Ps.  xxvii.  12) ; 
the  daughter-in-law  against  her  mother-in-law, 
and  the  man’s  enemies  are  his  servants. 

WO.  “  men  of  his  honse  99  are  not  his  relations,  | 
who  live  in  his  house,  but  the  company  of  servants 
(Gen.  xvii.  23-27 ;  xxxix.  14).  The  connection 
of  ver.  4  with  5  and  6  shows  how  appropriately 
this  description  is  again  employed  (Matt.  x.  35  ff. ; 
Luke  xii.  53)  as  a  sign  of  the  last  days  (cf.  also 
Matt.  xxiv.  10  ff.). 

Vers.  7, 8.  Transitus .  The  true  Israel  shudders 
not  in  this  time  of  need.  He  knows  well  that  for 
him  the  promise  cannot  be  broken,  and  that 
through  the  confusion  of  the  judgment  God’s  light 
mtist  break.  By  the  'OKI  as  also  the  long  pre¬ 
serve  space  between  vers.  8  and  9  shows,  these  two 
verses  are  appended  as  a  conclusion  to  the  forego¬ 
ing,  while  vet  they  constitute  by  their  contents 
and  psalm-like  tone,  —  a  structural  peculiarity, 
commoa  to  the  prophets — the  transition  to  what 
follows :  but  as  for  me  I  look  out  for  wod. 
Both  aspects  of  the  spirit  which  speaks  in  the 
prophets  appear  in  this  “  looking  oat,1’  in  that  he 
both  as  prophet  looks  out  for,  strives  to  anticipate, 
the  fortunes  of  the  future,  the  coming  of  God  for 
salvation,  and  also  as  the  spirit  of  the  true  people 
of  God  confidently  trusts  in  this  coining  help  (Pa. 


v.  4 ;  Heb.  ii.  1 ).  Prophecy  and  faith  are  correla¬ 
tives.  I  will  wait,  tne  Opt.  indicates  that  the 
word  is  an  exhortation  to  his  own  soul  (Ps.  xlii. 
12),  for  the  God  of  my  salvation,  the  God  on 
whom  my  salvation  rests ;  this  also  being  a  psalm- 
tone  (Ps.  xxvii  9).  My  God  will  hear  me,  and 
his  hearing  is  an  active,  effectual  hearing. 

Ver.  8.  Hence  results  immediately  the  apos¬ 
trophe  to  the  enemy,  the  world-power  which  (iv. 
10)  is  called  Babylon,  to  which  the  chastisement 
of  Israel  is  committed :  She  must  not  regard  this 
condition  of  chastisement  as  a  perpetual  thing. 
Rejoice  not,  my  enemy;  the  pleonastic  'b, 
which  strengthens  the  emphasis,  is  likewise  appro¬ 
priate  to  the  psalm  style  (Ps.  xxv.  2 ?et  scepe ).1  For 
if  I  fall,  I  rise  again,  I  fall  only  to  rise  again.  — 
The  conditionality  gains  energy  by  the  parataxis 
without  particles  (Prov.  xviiL  22  ;  Ewald,  357,  6). 
The  second  '3,  as  is  shown  also  by  the  change  of 
tenses,  is  temporal  and  not  for  additional  confirm¬ 
ation.  When  I  sit  in  darkness,  a  common  fig¬ 
ure  for  the  affliction  caused  by  God’s  judgments 
(Is.  viii.  25 ;  ix.  1  ;  lx.  1  ff ) ;  then  Is  Jehovah 
my  light  ( Ps.  xxvii.  1 ) ;  and  this  light  cannot  re¬ 
main  concealed,  but  must  actively  manifest  itself. 

Vers.  9,  10.  With  this  transitus  the  psalmody 
is  begun  which  sounds  on  through  the  whole  lyric 
period  which  follows  ( vers.  9-20).  This  describes 
(in  the  form  of  a  praver,  with  hope  and  supplica¬ 
tion,  announcing  ancf  celebrating  the  completion 
of  God’s  doings  with  his  people),  the  coming  of  the 
kingdom  of  light  after  the  darkness,  and  is  thus 
the  fulfillment  of  the  final  clause  of  ver.  8  ;  when 
I  sit  in  darkness  then  is  Jehovah  my  light.  Ths 
position  is  an  ideal  one.  As  ver.  1 ,  Israel,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  deficiency  in  righteous  men,  felt  that 
the  worst  abominations  were  maturing,  and  with 
them  the  judgment,  and  by  gradual  approach 
stood  finally  (ver.  7  f.)  in  the  crisis  of  the  judg¬ 
ment,  so  he  proceeds  now  in  spirit  through  judg¬ 
ment  and  exile  to  salvation.  His  language  turns 
in  a  constant  alternation,  swaying  lyrically  (cf. 
Ps.  cxvi.),  now  toward  himself,  now  toward  ths 
offended  and  forgiving  God,  now  toward  the  en¬ 
emy  who  is  to  be  jud^d  (cf.  ver.  8). 

Ver.  9.  The  indignation  of  Jehovah  will  I 
bear,  with  this  humility  (cf.  vi.  8)  and  submission 
to  the  will  of  God,  the  germ  of  salvation  is  already 
given ;  when  God’s  will  is  accepted  as  their  will 
the  sorrow  ceases  to  be  sorrow.  For  I  have 
sinned  against  him.  Humiliation  under  sorrow 
flows  from  the  recognition  of  sin  ;  the  sorrow  must 
be  recognized  as  indignation,  that  is,  as  the  mani¬ 
festation  of  God’s  righteousness  (Ps.  li.  6).  Such 
recognition  moves  his  heart,  which  cannot  fail  to 
answer  the  call  of  his  people ;  and  this  confidence 
gives  Israel  a  joyful  courage  to  endure  until  lie, 
as  he  surely  must,  shall  maintain  my  cause.  In¬ 
stead  of  standing  my  foe,  as  now,  in  the  suit  (vi. 
1),  He  will  make  my  cause  against  the  heathen 
his  own  (Ps.  xxxv.  1 ;  xliii.  1),  and  secure  for  me 
ray  right  (Ps.  ix.  5).  To  the  light  will  he  bring 
me  forth,  out  of  the  darkness  of  captivity  (Ps. 
lx  viii.  7)  as  once  out  of  Egypt  (Deut.  viii.  14).  I 

shall  see  with  pleasure  (21)  his  righteousness,  for 
even  the  deliverance  of  the  sin-laden  people  is 
righteousness,  because  it  is  a  fulfillment  of  the 
ancient  promises  (cf.  on  vi.  5). 

Ver.  10.  And  that  shall  my  enemy  see  with 
pain  (cf.  on  ver.  8),  and  shame  shall  cover  her. 
The  verbs  are  not  indicative,  therefore  not  direct 

1  [Cf  Grant,  sod  Twu.  —  Ta.) 
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announcement,  but  jussive:  the  prophecy  of  sup¬ 
plicating  confidence.  Her  who  saith  to  me: 
Where  ia  Jehovah  thy  GodP  on  whose  help 
thon  hast  rested  thy  hope  (cf.  Ps.  Ixxix.  10  ;  cxv. 
2).  This  is  the  point  of  view  from  which  Israel's 
cause  becomes  a  controversy  for  God.  My  eyes 
will  look  upon  her  with  pleasure  —  on  the 
sharpened  Nun,  cf.  Ewald,  198  a  —  and  she  will 
be  trodden  down  as  mire  in  the  streets.  The 
last  Qamcts  in  DOHD  is  shortened  into  Pattach, 
on  account  of  the  coming  together  of  two  tone 
syllables  (cf.  Is.  x.  6).  From  the  enemy  the  dis¬ 
course  turns  off — 

Ver.  11-13.  While  the  representative  element 
gives  way  more  to  the  prophetic,  and  announces 
salvation  to  the  holy  community.  It  is  a  day  (so 
De  Dieu,  Hits.,  Gasp.)  to  build  thy  walls.  The 
anticipation  of  the  exile  goes  forward,  and  from  the 
certainty  of  the  threatenings  (iii.  12  ;  iv.  10),  the 
prophet  expects  (cf.  ver.  7 )  the  restoration  of  Jeru¬ 
salem.  To  take  this  whole  first  member,  not  in¬ 
dependently,  but  as  a  designation  of  time  to  the 
second  (“  on  the  day  when  thy  walls  shall  be  built, 
will,”  etc.)  is  forbidden  by  the  Minn  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  member ;  besides,  that  view  would  require  the 
reading  {"113277  D1\  At  the  bottom  of  the  fig¬ 
ure  of  wall-building  lies  the  c6ncepdon  of  the 
vineyard  (Is.  v. ;  xxvii.  2  ff. ;  Ps.  lxxx.) ;  is 
the  inclosing  wall  of  *a  vineyard  (the  wall  of  a 
city  is  nnin).  In  that  day  will  the  law  be  flu? 
removed.  The  Rabbinic  Exegesis,  and  with  that 
those  among  recent  Christian  interpreters  who  are 
influenced  more  or  less  by  the  legal  spirit  of  the 
Rabbins,  have  been  obliged  at  this  passage  to  have 
recourse  to  rationalistic  evasions.  According  to 
the  Targum  and  Hengstenberg,  pn  should  mean 
the  statutes  imposed  by  the  heathen  oppressors ; 
but  this  is  not  even  remotely  suggested  by  the  con¬ 
nection,  and  the  passage  cited  from  Ps.  xciv.  20 
testifies  rather  for  the  opposite  view.  Caspari 
would  have  it  mean  that  then  the  boundaries  of 
the  land  of  Israel  shall  lie  in  the  far  distance,  be 
extended  far  beyond  the  original  compass ;  but 
what  should  the  walling  around  (ver.  11  a)  mean 
if  the  border  is  abolished  7  That  would  be  direct¬ 
ly  contrary  to  the  figure.  Keil :  The  limits  be¬ 
tween  Israel  and  the  nations,  the  law  of  Israel’s 
exclusiveness  shall  be  abolished.  But  why  this 
limitation  to  one  particular  law  ?  pn  is  the  law 
in  its  widest  and  most  general  sense  (Ps.  xeix.  7  ; 
cxlviii.  6  ;  Ex.  xv.  25),  and  as  it  is  unquestionably 
the  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament,  that  in  the 
time  of  the  Gospel  the  fence  of  the  law  is  broken 
down  (Eph.  ii.  14),  so  there  is  the  less  ground  for 
denying  to  the  prophet  this  meaning  in  our  passage, 
because  the  whole  context  has  left  the  historical 
ground  far  behind,  rising  to  the  ideal  height  of  a 
spiritual  contemplation,  and  because  Jeremiah  also, 
in  a  like  connection  in  the  famous  passage  (ch.  iii. 
16),  prophesies  a  like  triumph  over  the  legal  posi¬ 
tion  (cf.  Is.  lxv.  1  f.,  and,  in  our  prophet  himself,  i 
ch.  vi.  6  f.)  We  may  designate  our  passage  as 
exactly  the  text  of  Jeremiah’s  great  prophecy  (ch. 
xxxi.  31  ff.)  concerning  the  new  covenant.  The 
parenthetical  view  therefore  of  the  words  pm^ 
pn  r  in  that  day  —  far  distant  is  the  term  —  in 
that  day,”  etc.,  De  Wette,  Ewald,  Umbreit),  is  to 
be  rejected. 

Ver.  12.  In  that  day,  unto  thee,  the  restored 
Zion,  —  the  ^  of  the  apodosis  after  the  elliptical 
protasis  to  designate  the  time,  as  Ex.  xvi  6  f. ; 


Ewald,  344  b,  —  will  one  oozne  from  Assyria, 
and  also  the  cities  of  Egypt  will  come;. not 
merely  the  scattered  believers  of  Israel,  who  al¬ 
ready  (cf.  ver.  11)  will  have  founded  the  new  struc¬ 
ture,  bat  also  the  heathen  peoples  will  be  added 
(Ps.  Ixxxvii.),  and  Assyria  the  scourge,  first  of 
all,  but  also  the  cities  of  Egypt,  which  here, 
as  Is.  xix.  6 ;  xxxvii.  25,  received  the  poetical 
name  Mazor,  instead  of  the  usual  Mizraim.  She 
stands  forth  as  the  second  world-power,  on  the 
other  side  of  Israel  from  Assyria  (cf.  Zech.  x.  11), 
and  the  cities  are  particularly  regarded,  as  prm- 
cipua  membra  of  the  land  of  culture,  even  in  Jeho¬ 
vah’s  Messianic  prediction  (Is.  xix.  18).  Tea, 
from  Egypt  even  unto  the  Euphrates,  and 
even  unto  the  sea  from  the  sea,  from  the  West¬ 
ern,  Mediterranean  to  the  Eastern,  Persian  Sea 
(cf.  Joel  ii.  20),  and  from  the  mountain  to  the 
mountain,  from  Sinai  in  the  south  to  Lebanon  in 
the  north,  sc.  will  they  come  to  thee.  DN  and 
->7171  are  local  accnsa fives,  and  the  induction  of 
a  great  extent  of  country  by  the  antithesis  of  the 
quarters  of  the  compass  is  a  common  turn  of  dis¬ 
course  (cf.  Am.  viii.  12).  The  prophet’s  enumera¬ 
tion  confines  itself,  as  was  natural,  to  what  was 
suggested  by  history  and  geographical  position, 
and  indeed  with  a  special  horizon,  having  refer¬ 
ence  to  Gen.  xiii.  14  r. ;  bat  in  the  specification  of 
the  points  of  the  compass  lies  potentially  the  uni¬ 
versality  of  the  plan  of  salvation  (cf.  iv.  1,  2). 
The  same  thought  is  expressed  with  greater  clear¬ 
ness  and  smoothness  by  Isaiah  (cb.  xix.  23).  Bat 
with  catting  sharpness  the  prophet  here  also  — 

Ver.  13.  For  the  last  time  connects  with  the 
promise  the  contrast  of  the  judgment :  but  the 
land  (we  may  understand,  either  with  Caspari, 
from  ver.  2,  Canaan,  which  extends  itself  before 
those  that  flock  an  to  it,  or,  with  Keil,  the  whole 
earth,  oat  of  which  those  who  seek  deliverance 
crowd  hither)  will  lie  waste  on  aooount  of  its 
inhabitants  (cf.  vi.  11),  because  of  the  fruit  of 
their  doings.  For  just  in  Zion  alone,  the  seat  of 
God's  congregation,  will  be  deliverance  (Ob.  17  ; 
Joel  iii.  5),  and  this  Zion  is  not  the  present,  which 
itself  is  then  destroyed  (iii.  12,  colt.  iv.  1),  but  a 
spiritual,  living  Zion.  So  salvation  and  judgment 
lie  side  by  side  (Is.  lxv.  24). 

With  that  strikingly  sudden  tarn,  the  occasion 
is  given  for  the  last  supplication  (vers.  14-17),  which 
the  prophet  utters  in  the  name  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion. 

Ver.  14.  Feed  thy  people,  who  after  the  ter¬ 
rors  of  the  judgment  need  the  shepherd’s  care, 
which  also  according  to  the  promise  (ver.  3)  was 
to  be  given,  with  thy  staff,  the  mark  of  the  shep¬ 
herd  (cf.  Zech.  xi.  4  ff.);  the  flock  (Ps.  xcv.  7) 
of  thy  possession  (Ps.  xxviii.  9)  who  dwell 
alone,  whom  thou  hast  as  it  were  separated  from 
among  the  nations,  and  whose  distinction  it  is 
from  of  old  that  they,  separately  from  the  nations, 
belong  to  thee  alone  (cf.  Nnm.  xxiii.  9 ;  Ps.  iv.  9, 
where  TT^lb  belongs  to  the  verb).  \DDB7  an  old 
form  instead  of  the  stat.  constr.  (Ob.  3).  44  Accuse- 
tivus  habi  tan  tern  notat  passion  is  non  objectum  sea 
effeclum ,  ut  acervos  desolates  ”  (Jer.  xxxvii.  26). 
Ch.  B.  Michaelis.  In  the  forest  in  the  midst  of 
OarBel  let  them  feed;  in  Bashan  and  Gilead, 
as  in  the  days  of  old.  The  kingdom  of  Zion 
shall  extend  over  the  whole  desolated  land,  as  was 
denoted  by  the  enumeration  of  the  east  and  west, 
as  Ps.  lx.  9.  That  both  regions  named  belong  to 
the  Ten  Tribes  may  be  accidental,  but  is  better  re¬ 
garded  as  a  commentary  on  ver.  13,  in  such  sense 
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that,  as  the  desolation  of  the  Ten  Tribes  began 
sooner,  so  will  it  continue  longer  than  that  of 
Zion,  that  it  lies  waste  wnile  Zion  has  been  built 
up.  The  phrase,  “  in  the  forest  in  the  midst  of 
Carmel/’  is  not  to  be  dragged  back  to  the  preced¬ 
ing,  where  it  would  be  a  useless,  obscure,  and  halt¬ 
ing  addition,  but  to  be  connected  with  the  second 
bu  of  the  verse,  as  the  parallel  passage  (Jer.  1. 
19),  which  evidently  rests  on  this,  still  more  clearly 
shows.  By  “  the  days  of  old  ”  are  hardly  meant 
the  days  of  Uzziah,  as  Movers  supposes,  but  those 
of  David,  as  the  normal  period  of  the  unity  of  the 
kingdom  (cf.  on  ver.  2). 

Ver.  15.  As  in  that  passage  so  here,  the  proph¬ 
et's  glance,  while  be  quotes  God's 1  answer,  confirm¬ 
atory  of  the  prayer  in  ver.  14,  gdes  still  further 
back  ;  as  in  the  days  when  thou,  Israel,  earnest 
oat  of  the  land  of  Egypt  (Ps.  cxiv.),  will  I  to 
them,  thy  people,  show  wonders  of  grace. 

are  the  special  manifestations  of  God's 
mercy,  often  in  opposition  to  the  course  of  nature 
(Ex.  iii.  20),  which  will  be  repeated  in  the  age  of 
salvation  (the  Messianic  age)  (ix.  5).  As  the  sup¬ 
plicating  people  in  ver.  14  spoke  of  itself  in  the 

third  person,  so  God  in  the  first  member 

here  addresses  it  with  thou ,  bat  in  the  second, 
speaks  of  it  in  the  third  person  ;  “  thou  ”  is  the 
present  Israel,  “  he  ”  is  the  Israel  of  the  future. 

Ver.  16.  The  olil  impression  upon  the  heathen 
resulting  from  God’s  wonderful  deeds  in  behalf  of 
Israel  (cf.  Ex.  xv.  14  f  ;  [Josh.  ii.  9  ft  'J)  is  to  be 
repeated.  The  heathen  will  see  it,  those,  name¬ 
ly,  who  even  then  remain  rebellious  (cf.  on  ver.  14), 
and  be  ashamed  so  that  all  their  power  van¬ 
ishes  (Ezek.  xxxii.  30).  Sxrr*  ph  drat,  as  Is. 
xxiii.  1 ,  —  will  lay  their  hand  on  their  month ; 
extreme  astonishment  takes  away  the  power  of 
speech  (Judg.  xviii.  19;  Is.  Iii.  15)  —  their  ears 
will  be  deaf  "  before  the  thunder  of  Jehovah’s 
mighty  deeds  (Job  xxvi.  14)."  Hitzig. 

Ver.  17.  The  evil  in  them  u  overcome  by  the 
good,  the  serpent  which  reared  itself  against  Jeho¬ 
vah  is,  like  his  type  (Gen.  iii.),  by  the  eternal  judg¬ 
ment,  cast  down  to  the  ground ;  dust  shall  they 
Uck  like  the  serpent  (Ps.  lxxii.  9  ;  Is.  xlix.  23) 
creeping  on  the  earth  —  properly:  as  those 

things  which  creep  on  the  earth ;  3  veriiatis,  as 
Is.  i.  7.  They  shall  tremble  forth  out  of  their 
hlding-plaoea ;  to  Jehovah  our  God  (cf.  iv.  5) 
shall  they  approach  with  terror  \herbeixiUem] 
(Hos.  xi.  10  f ),  and  be  in  fear  before  thee  (Ps. 
xl.  4).  With  this  the  discourse  passes  over  again 
to  the  congregation,  and  ends  — 

Vers.  18-20,  in  a  fined  lyric  strophe  (as  Ps.  dv. 
32  fif. ;  lxviii.  30  ff. ;  Rom.  xi.  33  ff.).  The  won¬ 
derful  deeds  of  God,  exhibitions  of  power  to  the 
adversaries,  which  bring  them  to  trembling  sub¬ 
mission,  are  for  Israel  deeds  of  merer  and  truth, 
which  open  his  mouth  for  an  inspired  cry,  lay  in 
his  soul  the  spirit  of  free  heart  devotion  (FTn 
rO*!3,  Ps.  U-  14),  in  the  production  of  which  all 
God’s  discipline,  through  law,  deeds,  and  proph¬ 
ecy,  culminates.  Who  is  a  God  like  thee !  This 
also  is  borrowed  from  the  triamphal  ode  of  Miriam 
(Ex.  xv.  11 ;  cf.  Ps.  lxxxvi.  8).  Whether  there 
Is  any  play  here  on  the  name  Micah,  most  be  left 

1  This  form  of  dialogue  between  God  sod  the  people  is 
wry  common  in  the  hymnietlc  stylo  of  the  prophets ;  mors 
particularly  at  the  cooelodon  where  the  prophetic  eoetaey 
hss  reached  Rs  ottmax.  Hocea  xfv.,  e.g.,  cannot  be  under- 


undecided.  Forgiving  iniquity  and  graciously 
passing  over  all  transgression  for  the  remnant 
of  his  people  (cf  on  ii.  II).  Back  of  this  and 
what  follows  lies  the  description  of  the  compas¬ 
sion  of  God  in  Ex.  xxxiv.  6  f. ;  in  the  word  "125 
perhaps  an  allusion  to  the  great  act  of  mercy  (Ex. 
xii.  12,  13).  He  does  not  hold  his  anger  for¬ 
ever,  for  he  has  his  pleasure  in  mercy  (Ps.  ciii. 
9). 

Ver.  19.  He  will  again  have  compassion  on 
us  (on  the  constr.  vid.  Gesen.  §  142,  3  b),  will 
tread  down  our  iniquities,  which  rise  up  against 
us  as  enemies,  and  overpower  ns  (Ps.  lxv.  4). 
Yea,  he  will  cast  into  the  depth  of  the  sea  all 
their  sins,  the  prophet  adds  in  confirmation,  here 
also  regarding  the  sins  as  foes,  and  intentionally 
alluding  to  Ex.  xv.  10. 

Ver.  20.  Thou  wilt  show  truth  to  Jacob,  wilt 
maintain  for  the  descendants  what  thou  hast  prom¬ 
ised  them  in  their  progenitor,  mercy  to  Abraham, 
who  lives  on  in  his  posterity,  and  waits  for  the 
promise  (John  viii.  56),  and  was  not  vainly  called 
a  father  of  a  multitude.  Thou  wilt  show  to  them 
the  truth  and  grace  which  thou  hast  sworn  to 
our  fethers  from  the  days  of  antiquity.  The 
unity  of  the  plan  of  salvation  for  Israel  from  be¬ 
ginning  to  end  (for  the  mercy  and  truth  of  God 
are  the  scarlet  threads  which  run  through  it),  is 
the  thought  with  which  the  prophet,  placing  him¬ 
self  at  the  culminating  point  of  revelation,  con¬ 
cludes.  This  perspective  has  been  expanded  only 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  New  Testament 
(Matt.  xxv.  34). 

i 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 


God  has  entered  into  a  covenant  relation  with 
Israel,  dating  (vii.  21 )  from  the  days  of  the  patri¬ 
archs.  Hence,  while  His  judgments  roar  against 
the  heathen,  unproclaimed  and  without  pity,  to  Is¬ 
rael  He  first  demonstrates  his  guilt,  and  that  by  set¬ 
ting  before  Himself  and  the  people  alike  the  eter¬ 
nal  principles  which  He  has  given  in  His  revelation 
by  word  and  deed,  and  in  the  face  of  these  proves 
to  Israel  that  He  has  kept  His  truth,  but  that  Is¬ 
rael  has  broken  the  covenant  and  become  guilty. 
This  conviction  He  secures  before  the  punishment, 
that  the  latter  may  not  prove  an  annihilation,  but 
be  made  fruitful  of  improvement.  For  snch  fruit 
results  from  the  punishment,  provided  the  latter 
turns  the  sinner  in  upon  himself,  and  when  it  is 
borne  with  the  consciousness  that  it  is  just  Only 
on  this  condition,  finally,  is  forgiveness  possible ; 
yea  (while  it  appears  that  the  sin  is  foo  great  to  be 
possibly  expiated  by  punishment),  necessary  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  grace  of  God.  To  this  end  serves 
the  controversy  at  law. 

This  begins  with  a  reference  to  those  original 
works  of  redemption  by  which  God  founded  the 
congregation,  and  with  marvelous  exhibitions  of 
favor  called  them  to  be  his  people.  Thereby  Is¬ 
rael  from  the  beginning  entered  into  an  obligation 
to  be  specially  consecrated  to  Him :  I  am  the  Lord 
thy  God.  This  obligation  was  represented  in  an 
outward  system  of  duties.  The  ceremonial  coitus, 
however,  is  only  a  passing  pedagogic  stage  It 
cannot  be  regarded  as  the  independent  principle 
and  soul  of  the  relation,  because  it  offers  to  God 
stood  at  all  without  bearing  in  mind  that  wo  have  a  dia¬ 


logue  before  ua.  This  is  the  H3E,  the  solemn  napoadr* 
song  (Ex.  xv.  21)  at  the  time  of  the  salvation,  as  Hoeea  (it 
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nothing  which  does  not  already  belong  to  Him, 
and  in  consistency  it  would  lead  to  ungodly  mur¬ 
der.  It  must  look  beyond  itself,  and  can  furnish 
no  couch  of  rest  for  the  congregation.  The  reg¬ 
ulative  and  substantial  principle  in  the  law  is, 
rather,  the  moral  kernel,  the  righteousness  of  the 
heart. 

And  according  to  this  principle  must  Israel  be 
judged  and  condemned ;  for,  when  God's  truth, 
appearing  in  judgment,  looks  around  for  wisdom 
(Frov.  i.  7)  it  perceives  in  eveiy  house  the  folly 
(Ps.  xiv.  1)  of  sinners,  who  would  fain  enjoy 
God's  blessing  without  purity  of  life.  Therefore 
the  greed  and  slavery  of  the  sinner  must  become 
his  punishment;  to  eat  and  not  be  satisfied,  to 
labor  and  not  enjoy  the  fruits,  the  miserable  lot 
of  involuntary  servitude,  is  their  normal  end. 
Wherever  like  sins  exist  there  is  like  punishment ; 
no  right  of  legitimacy  can  secure  the  kingdom  of 
Judah  against  the  fate  of  Samaria,  if  the  ways 
here  are  the  same  as  there. 

Sent  forth  by  God  and  his  Spirit  (Is.  xlviii.  16), 
the  true  Israel  wanders  through  the  ages,  and 
struggles  for  embodiment.  But  the  longer  the 
time  the  less  does  present  reality  correspond  to 
the  character  which  ne  is  obliged  to  demand  of  his 
members.  According  to  this  they  should  be  a  liv¬ 
ing  possession,  prophets  and  priests  to  God'(Ex. 
jdx.  5,  6).  Nay,  he  appears  to  himself  now  as  a 
vineyard,  a  fruit  garden  which  has  been  gleaned ; 
of  those  who  are  now  called  Israelites  he  can 
scarcely  recognize  one  as  a  member  of  his  body. 
Not  a  blooming  orchard  is  this  people,  not  belted 
together  by  the  bands  of  divine  peace  into  one 
well-pleasing  whole,  but  involved  in  the  bonds  of 
iniquity,  which  bind  the  chiefs  of  the  people  (John 
vii.  48)  together;  so  closely  involved  that  in  the 
day  of  judgment  they  cannot  release  themselves. 
The  connection  is  external ;  inwardly,  not  the  na¬ 
tional  bond  merely,  but  all,  even  the  most  intim¬ 
ate  relations  of  the  family  are  utterly  fretted  away, 
and  that  will  show  itself  in  the  wqrst  outbreaks  of 
alienation  and  discord. 

But  yet  the  true  Israel  knows  that  his  time 
will  come.  Although  he,  with  all  his  promises,  is 
bound  to  the  substratum  of  this  neglected  nation¬ 
ality,  he  knows  still  that  when  it  has  to  be  given 
up  (v.  2)  to  punishment,  lie  with  it  will  be  given 
op  only  to  redemption.  In  the  darkness  of  their 
abandonment  to  tne  world,  Jehovah  is  his  light. 

Hence  comes  that  right  disposition  to  endure, 
which  the  litigation  was  intended  to  produce :  the 
endurance  of  the  anger  as  a  cross  which  we  take 
upon  ourselves  without  reluctance:  /  will  bear ; 
and  the  confident  waiting  for  deliverance.  He 
submits  to  be  given  up  to  the  hands  of  the  world- 
power,  but  nevertheless  knows  that  in  that  day 
when  God  shall  perform  his  promises,  out  of  these 
heathen  also  all  that  are  called  shall  enter  into  the 
new  Jerusalem,  which  will  be  divested  of  all  en¬ 
closure  and  narrowness;  that  if  all  lie  in  ruins 
the  eternal  kingdom  of  God  will  arise  upon  the 
ruins.  Then  will  the  Lord  be  the  shepherd  of 
the  true  Israel,  now  become  actual  ana  visible. 
He  will  march  with  might  at  the  head  of  his  own 
people.  The  adversaries,  scattered  and  cast  to  the 
ground,  come  trembling  unto  Jehovah  whom  they 
had  despised. 

That  will  be  the  great  day  of  the  forgiveness  of 
sins,  and  of  the  infliction  of  punishment,  which 
only  the  God  of  the  true  Israel  can  ensure,  for  he 
takes  pleasure  in  compassion.  And  it  must  come 
because  the  oom passionate  God  is  a  true  and  faith¬ 
ful  God,  and  the  Covenant  made  with  the  fathers 


can  be  broken  by  nothing  which  may  come  be¬ 
tween. 

Schmieder  (vi.  4) :  Miriam,  sister  of  Moses  and 
Aaron,  was  a  prophetess  (Ex.  xv.  20).  Just  as 
the  deliverance  out  of  Egypt,  as  beginning  of  the 
creation  of  the  people  of  God,  includes  within  it 
all  the  subsequent  works  of  protection  and  re¬ 
demption,  so  tne  three  personages,  Moses,  Aaron, 
and  Miriam,  are  the  types  of  the  whole  legislation 
of  the  entire  priesthood  and  prophecy,  therefore 
all  God’s  saving  institutions  for  Israel  (vii.  11  ff.). 
The  day  of  vengeance  upon  evil  is  the  dawn  of 
the  day  of  redemption  aud  restoration  for  the  con¬ 
gregation  of  the  saints.  This  is  the  pervading 
doctrine  of  the  whole  Bible ;  with  the  flood  comes 
the  rain-bow  tfi  Noah,  with  the  destruction  of 
Pharaoh  the  deliverance  from  Egypt,  with  Saul's 
death  David's  gloiy,  with  the  destruction  of  Jeru¬ 
salem  the  new  hope  of  Zion,  with  the  fall  of  Baby¬ 
lon,  the  return  of  the  Jews,  with  the  judgment 
upon  the  heathen  the  return  of  the  Jews. 


HOMILBTIOAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Mirror  of  Evangelical  Repentance. 

1.  Everything  is  open  and  manifest  before  God  : 
the  dumb  earth  is  his  witness.  #  Hide  not  thyself 
(vi.  1,2). 

2.  How  much  has  He  done  for  thee  ?  Hast  thou 
ever  considered  it  ?  (vers.  3-5). 

3.  Thou  hast  outwardly  taken  part  in  his  wor¬ 
ship,  mayest  even  have  gone  further  in  it  than 
was  necessary.  But  how  is  it  with  thee  inwardly  ? 
(vers.  6,  7.) 

4.  Thou  knowest  his  law,  but  thy  life  accuses 
thee  (vers.  8,  8-12). 

5.  Thou  knowest  that  He  is  judge,  and  art  ac¬ 
quainted  with  his  judgments.  Bnt  thy  ways  show 
that  thou  regarded  them  not  (vers.  13-16). 

6.  Yea.  Lord,  I  confess  (vii.  1-6). 

7.  But  I  believe  also ;  therefore  will  I  fain  bear 
thy  judgments  (vers.  7-9). 

8.  For  I  know  thy  promises  (vers.  10-17). 

9.  And  will  celebrate  thy  great  compassion 
(vers.  18-21). 

Or :  The  History  of  the  congregation  in  GW*  light 
(Is.  ii.  15).  Exordium :  The  light  of  God  a  light 
of  judgment  (vi.  1,  2). 

1 .  The  selection  and  establishment  of  the  con¬ 
gregation  (vers.  3-5). 

2.  The  legislation  (vers.  6-8). 

3.  8in  (vers.  9-16). 

4.  The  acknowledgment  of  sin  (vii.  1-6).  Tians- 
itus  :  The  light  of  God  a  light  of  grace  (vers.  7, 
8). 

5.  The  return  (ver.  9). 

6.  The  experience  of  grace  (vent.  10-20). 

Ver.  1.  The  heart  of  man  is  harder  than  a 
stone.  The  rocks  could  not  but  be  moved  by  the 
gratuitous  beneficence  of  God,  and  his  complaint. 
Men  remain  unaffected,  “If  these  should  km 
silence  the  stones  would  cry  out.V  —  Ver.  2.  i 
there  greater  condescension  than  this,  tW  the 
Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  before  whom  non#  liv¬ 
ing  is  just,  and  who  sees  through  and  through 
everything,  will  not  judge  Israel,  unless  He  have 
seen  his  sins  and  consented  to  it.  How  soon,  O 
Christian,  art  thou  ready  with  thy  judgments !  and 
allowest  thy  brother  no  time  for  reply,  and  hast 
no  ear  for  him  I  —  Ver.  3.  What  God  has  done 
for  us  from  our  youth  up  is  nothing  but  benefits. 
Therefore  we  should,  even  in  painful  experiences, 
know  that  the  hour  cometh,  when  we  shall  recog- 
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nize  them  as  mercies  from  God.  What  the  deliv¬ 
erance  from  Egypt  was  for  Israel,  that  is  for  as 
the  redemption  from  all  sins,  from  death,  and  from 
the  power  of  the  devil.  Thus  have  we  become  his 
holy  people  and  possession.  —  Ver.  4.  A  great 
benefit  is  it  when  God  at  the  right  time  puts  the 
right  people  at  the  head  of  the  congregation.  To  I 
such  right  people  itpertains  also  that  they  should 
meet  opposition.  —  Ver.  5.  Balaam  came  to  curse, 
bat  when  he  sought  God  (Nam.  xxiii.  8),  his 
curse  was  turned  into  a  blessing.  Whatever  thou 
wouldst  do,  foiget  not  to  seek  (Sod,  that  thou  may- 
est  do  all  as  his  instrument.  To  the  upright  He 
gives  success.  The  end  of  all  earnest  meditation 
on  the  ways  of  God  is  that  one  perceives  them  to 
be  righteousness.  —  Vers.  6-8.  A  sermon  tn  time 
of  war .  The  people  seek  their  God  and  thereby 
become  conscious  of  their  guilt.  Then  seeking  is 
equivalent  to  atonement.  Wherewith?  (1.)  Not 
with  outward  behavior.  Fast-days  help  not,  and 
the  first-born  who  lie  dead  on  battle-fields,  atone 
not  for  the  sins  of  the  people.  Rather  (2j  with 
the  heart.  Holy  wars  like  those  of  David  are 
scarcely  waged  any  more,  but  it  ought  to  be  the 
case  that  wars  should  be  waged  holily.  Those 
who  are  at  home,  however,  should  show  mildness 
and  modesty.  —  Ver.  6.  That  is  the  way  of  sinful 
man,  to  excuse  himself  as  if  he  knew  not  God’s 
word.  Then  we  speak  as  if  we  knew  not  what  He 
really  demands  (Luke  x.  29  flf.).  Or  we  capri¬ 
ciously  form  notions  of  God  as  if  He  demanded 
things  which  no  man  can  perform.  No  heart  is 
so  lazy  that  it  would  not  find  out  how  to  reach 
what  is  good  (Prov.  xxii.  13).  —  Ver.  8.  If  thou 
scekest  God,  ask  thyself  above  all,  What  does 
God  seek  in  me  ?  To  do  right ,  Kartpyd(e<r6cu  8t- 
muoovrTjr  (Acts  x.  39),  is  a.  hard  piece  of  work, 
and  whoever  reflects  upon  it  deeply  perceives  that 
no  man  alive  is  just  before  God.  The  power  for 
that,  however,  comes  from  the  lovina  mercy.  Clem¬ 
ency  towards  our  neighbor  is  doubtless  intended 
(Hos.  vi.  6),  but  the  expression  is  designedly  so 
put  that  we  are  obliged  to  think  of  the  undeserved 
mercy  of  Him  who  first  loved  us.  He  who  im¬ 
agines  that  he  loved  first  has  not  attained  to  the 
third  thing,  walking  humbly.  However  much  he 
may  outwardly  show  humility,  it  is  only  a  wretch¬ 
ed  gloss  upon  a  puffed  up  and  proud  heart.  And 
pride  in  the  house  of  God  is  a  miserable  thing.  — 
Ver.  9.  The  voice  of  the  Lord  calls  ever,  but  not 
ever  in  the  same  way ;  sometimes  for  invitation, 
again  to  judgment.  He  who  hears  not  the  former 
at  the  time  must  hear  the  other  after  the  time. 
O  that  men  would  not  always  regard  merely  the 
#  rod  of  correction,  but  ever  also  Him  who  hath  ap¬ 
pointed  it  1  They  would  then  complain  of  noth¬ 
ing  but  their  own  sin.  —  Ver.  10.  It  is  a  helpful 
means  to  repentance,  to  inquire  carefully  in  regard 
to  each  of  our  physical  and  intellectual  possessions, 
how  we  came  by  them.  Trade  is  a  dangerous  art ; 
but  God  condemns  not  the  art,  only  the  fraud 
which  is  practiced  with  it.  The  grain  speculators, 
wren  in  Micah’s  time,  received  the  first  curse. — 
Ver.  11.  He  tlso  has  false  weight  who  judges  not 
his  neighbor  with  the  same  measure  as  mmself. 
—  Ver.  12.  It  soon  comes  to  pass  with  a  man  that 
be  believe*  his  own  lies,  in  fact  no  longer  knows 
what  lies  he  tells,  so  that  his  tongue  is  a  demon  to 
itself,  deceit  is  in  his  mouth.  When  it  has  reached 
that  point  it  is  no  wonder  that  God  (ver.  13)  car¬ 
ries  away  him  who  is  himself  sin  with  his  sin.  — 
Ver.  14.  The  covetous  pines  after  what  he  desires 
even  in  enjoying  it.  The  feeling  of  perpetual 
emptiness  is  no  longer  a  sign  of  sin  merely,  but 


already  of  die  judgment  of  God.  Save  what  thou 
canst,  thou  canst  save  nothing  from  God.  —  Ver. 
1 5.  The  curse  that  man  should  in  the  sweat  of  his 
face  eat  bread  may  still  be  aggravated.  God's 
eye  looks  about  indeed  for  wisdom  (ver.  9),  but 
what  He  sees  is  men  who  with  eyes  open  run  into 
destruction  as  if  they  would  do  it  by  force.  Gen¬ 
eration  after  generation  heaps  up  the  curse ;  woe 
to  the  generation  on  whom  it  breaks !  Then  the 
sins  of  fathers  and  children  lie  on  one  head.  How 
canst  thou  excuse  thy  faults  by  maintaining  that 
thou  hast  been  a  tender  father  or  mother  toward 
thine  own,  when  they  yet  are  to  bear  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  thy  faults?  Take  care  that  thou  heap 
up  the  reward  for  the  good  works  which  thou  hast 
done ;  that  is  the  best  inheritance. 

Chap.  viii.  As  the  true  Israel  to  the  people  of 
Israel,  so  Christ  stands  to  his  congregation.  There 
an  invisible  head  with  many  visible  members,  who 
can  however  be  such  only  in  name,  as  being  called 
Israelites  ;  here  likewise  with  Christians. 

What  Christ's  congregation  should  say  in  an  evil 
time. 

1.  Her  complaint ,  vers.  1-4  a.  That  the  saints 
have  grown  few  and  iniquity  abundant.  The 
complaint  bears  most  hard  upon  the  princes  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  various  responsibility. 

2.  Their  fear ,  ver.  4  b-6.  The  day  of  God 
must  certainly  come,  and  that  with  fearful  signs. 

8.  Their  comfort. 

(a.)  They  know  on  whom  they  trust,  know  his 
name,  and  nis  readiness  to  hear,  his  wounding  and 
healing,  and  his  nature, that  he  is  light  (vers.  7, 8). 
Therefore  they  wait  patiently  in  the  darkness. 

(b.)  They  know  tnat  right  must  remain  right 
(ver.  9).  Therefore  they  patiently  endure  wrong. 

(c.)  They  know  that  to  their  adversaries  an  evil 
lot  is  appointed  (ver.  10).  Therefore  they  woary 
not. 

(d.)  They  know  what  is  before  them,  namely, 
that  the  evil  and  narrow  is  to  be  torn  down,  in 
order  to  build  again  well  and  wide  (vers.  11-13). 
Therefore  they  complain  not  that  it  is  tom  down. 

(e.)  They  know  their  shepherd’s  voice  and 
works  from  of  old  (vers.  15-18).  Therefore  they 
meditate  on  the  days  of  old  (Ps.  lxxvii.  6),  and 
hold  before  him  his  Word. 

(f.)  They  have  a  complete  revelation  of  God's 
nature,  that  He  is  the  only,  and  a  sin-fotgiving, 
God,  gracious  and  powerful  over  sin  and  faithfol 
(vers.  18-20).  Therefore,  they  celebrate  and  praise 
Him  even  in  the  most  wretched  time. 

A  pious  soul  is  for  the  Lord  a  refreshment. 
That  is  not  said,  however,  to  puff  up,  but  for  the 
encouragement  of  those  who  love  God.  Who 
would  not  willingly  prepare  a  delight  for  Him !  — 
Ver.  2.  When  once  the  saints  die  out  of  a  land, 
there  is  soon  manifested  a  whole  abyss  of  abomin¬ 
able  things,  which  they  alone,  through  their  lifo 
and  prayers,  have  kept  down.  The  prayers  of  the 
pious  restrain  the  judgment.  — Ver.  8.  How  would 
God’s  kingdom  be  promoted,  if  only  the  same  ac¬ 
tivity,  invention,  and  perseverance  were  applied  to 
its  objects,  which  are  spent  in  works  of  wicked¬ 
ness. —  Every  judge  ought  to  think  that  be  has 
an  office  from  God,  ana  that  God’s  cause  should 
be  cheap  to  no  one.  —  It  is  also  a  bad  sign  when 
in  a  land  unbridled  words  prevail.  Sins  of  the 
tongue  increase  also  the  burden.  The  further  a 
man’s  voice  is  heard,  the  more  honestly  should 
he  guard  his  mouth.  —  Ver.  4.  It  is  a  bad  thing 
to  draw  others  into  one’s  own  matters  and  inter¬ 
ests.  Many  a  one  has  thought  he  did  God  service 
while  he  was  making  a  party  for  the  accomplish- 
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ment  of  his  own  plans,  and  was  only  a  snare  for 
the  day  of  judgment.  God  alone  makes  his  parties 
lor  Himself ;  his  programme  is  not  theses,  but  the 
Holy  Scriptures;  his  leader  is  the  Holy  Spirit. 
When  He  works  not  (and  He  works  in  truthful* 
ness  and  peace,  without  any  human  addition,  as  a 
spirit  of  willingness,  without  any  harm  or  calumny 
toward  others),  then  all  work  is  vain.  All  par¬ 
tisanship  leads  to  the  state  of  things  described  in 
ver.  5.  How  can  the  kingdom  of  God  be  built 
up,  when  its  original  foundation  tears  itself  in 
pieces.  It  is  written  that  Abraham  went  out  from 
nis  kindred,  but  not  that  he  stood  up  against  them 
and  mocked  them. —  Ver.  7.  Martha  is  careful 
and  troubled  about  many  things,  but  one  ihing  is 
needful.  To  wait  is  the  strongest  power,  to  pray 
is  the  strongest  weapon  ;  for  they  Doth  have  God 
for  an  ally ;  and  when  He  hears  it  is  also  effectu¬ 
ally  heard. —  Ver.  8.  He  who  falls  without  God 
never  rises  again.  What  a  fearful  darkness  is  that 
in  which  they  must  sit  who  have  no  God  !  And 
what  is  all  darkness  for  us  if  we  have  God  ?  The 
hame  of  God  is  a  light  shining  in  the  depth  of 
the  heart,  and  therefore  cannot  be  extinguished 
from  without.  —  Ver.  9.  The  evangelical  call  to 
repentance  results  in  the  conversion  of  the  will 
with  hearty  sorrow.  Evangelical  repentance  is 
not  doing  but  suffering.  Works  of  repentance  [sat- 
isfacUo  opens)  are  not  pain  but  pleasure,  therefore 
self  deception,  or,  if  they  were  not  a  pleasure,  but 
were  imposed  by  authority,  against  one's  will,  they 
would  be  wholly  useless,  since  then  not  the  will  of 
him  who  renders  them  performs  them,  but  prop¬ 
erly  the  will  of  Him  by  whom  they  are  iihposed. 
But  the  pain  resulting  from  a  clear  discernment  of 
the  misery  of  sitting  deservedly  far  from  God  in 
our  misery,  is  an  unspeakable  grief ;  and  he  who 
has  not  felt  it  knows  not  yet  what  repentance  is. 
It  is  so  profound  that  if  faith  were  not  present 
(9  b),  it  must  inevitably  become  despair.  —  Ver. 
11.  Where  life  in  the  kingdom  of  God  must  first 
be  propped  up  by  statutes,  there  is  no  life  begun, 
but  whitewashed  death.  The  kingdom  of  God 
begins  in  a  man  with  the  law  of  liberty.  The  em¬ 
bracing  wall  which  God  draws  around  the  new 
Jerusiuem  is  He  himself  (Zech.  ii.  8).  That  is  a 
very  wide  room.  There  all  the  peoples  of  the 
earth  have  a  place.  —  Ver.  13.  But  this  birth  also 
takes  place  amid  pains.  —  Ver.  14.  The  shepherd 
of  the  new  congregation  is  the  Messiah  (v.  3). 
Therefore  is  her  room  also  (against  ver.  11)  a  very 
narrow,  separate  room ;  there,  namely,  where  good 
pasture  is  for  his  sheep  (Ps.  xxiii.  2) ;  the  wilder¬ 
ness  remains  for  the  morally  wild. —  Ver.  15.  In 
the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  God  there  is  a  con¬ 
stant  similarity  in  the  main  lines.  Naturally,  for 
God  is  unchanging,  and  his  doings  always  divine, 
wonderful. —  Yer.  16.  When  He  once  begins  to 
work  there  is  also  an  end  of  human  power.  De¬ 
sire  not  to  bring  on  yourselves  the  wonder ! — Ver. 
17.  How  has  the  serpent  revived  in  so  many  per¬ 
sons  !  The  seed  of  the  woman,  Abraham's  seed, 
has  become  as  the  'sand  of  the  sea,  but  the  other 
not  less.  The  final  biting  of  the  heel  and  the  final 
crushing  of  the  head  are  not  yet  come.  —  Ver.  18. 
In  all  the  world  for  Him  whose  look  sees  highest 
over  the  world  and  into  eternity,  there  is  nothing 
so  commendable  as  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  He 
who  said:  Thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee,  could  be 
no  other  than  God,  unless  he  were  more  criminal 
than  Adam ;  for  he  exercised  the  highest  prerog¬ 
ative  of  God.  —  Ver.  19.  The  last  short  sting 
of  repentance :  Belongest  thou  also  to  the  “  rem¬ 
nant?”  The  “remnaut"  is  lame  and  crippled 


(iv.  7) ;  it  needs  the  physician.  God  takes  pleas¬ 
ure  in  mercy ;  w  hat  a  look  does  that  give  us  into 
the  deepest  heart  of  God  !  There  no  man  sees  a 
bottom,  but  as  deeply  as  he  can  see,  nothing  but 
delight.  —  Ver.  20.  God  has  a  long  memory  ;  and 
his  blessing  extends  to  the  thousandth  generation. 

On  vi.  1.  Luther':  People  are  wont,  especially 
if  they  hear  of  the  anger  of  God,  to  believe  that 
it  will  not  go  so  fearfully  with  them.  Hence  they 
allow  themselves  to  suppose  that  in  the  midst  of 
sin  they  may  hope  to  find  forgiveness  and  pardon, 
and  may  either  laugh  at  the  prophet's  threatening 
or  despise  it  as  human  fiction.  Such  mistake 
would  the  prophet  guard  against  when  he  says, 
not  that  men  should  hear  him,  but  the  Lord  ;  the 
Lord  speaks,  and  not  he. 

Taxrov  :  From  men  who  would  not  bear,  the 
discourse  turns  to  the  hills  and  mountains,  that 
it  may  be  beard. 

Ver.  3.  Chrtso8tom  :  He  calls  those  his  peo¬ 
ple  who  would  not  call  Him  God ;  those  who  strive 
to  take  from  Him  the  kingdom  He  treats  not  as 
haughty  rebels,  but  invites  them  to  Him  mildly, 
and  says  :  My  people,  what  hare  I  done  to  thee  ? 
Have  I  been  burdensome  to  thee  ?  Thou  const  say 
nothing  of  that  kiud.  But  even  if  thou  couldst 
thou  shouldst  not  have  fallen  away  from  Him. 
For  who  is  the  son  whom  his  father  chastiseth 
not  ?  But  not  once  hast  thou  occasion  to  speak  of 
that.  Of.  Jer.  ii.  5. 

Ver.  4.  Michaelis  :  It  is  an  ungodly  thing  to 
injure  him  from  whom  thou  hast  received  no  evil, 
much  more  ungodly  still  to  injure  the  most  boun¬ 
tiful  benefactor. 

Ver.  5.  Hbkgstekberg  :  That  also  is  regarded 
as  a  part  of  Balaam's  answer  which  served  as  its 
practical  guaranty.  * 

Ver.  6.  Luther  :  God  had  commanded  sacri¬ 
fices.  But  He  would  receive  them  as  certain  tes¬ 
timony  of  obedience  toward  Him  if  they  were  not 
disobedient  in  much  greater  and  more  important 
things.  But  since  they  neglect  the  greater  acts  of 
worship,  and  perform  the  lesser  and  more  irrational 
acts  with  so  ungodly  a  purpose,  namely,  that  the 
sacrifices  should  be  a  payment  for  their  sins,  God 
regards  their  offerings  as  an  abomination,  and 
mocks  them. 

Michaelis  :  They  are  not  able  to  deny  their 
sins,  but  practice  hypocrisy  when  they  offer  sacri¬ 
fices  and  outward  things,  but  are  unconcerned 
about  repentance. 

Ver.  8.  Luther  :  That  is  also  a  service  which 
all  men  in  every  position  can  render. 

Michaelis  :  It  is  the  most  excellent  things  in 
the  law  which  Christ,  in  opposition  to  the  purely 
pedagogic  Old  Testament  portions  of  the  law,  calui 
fbwvTcpa  rod  v6pov.  There  is  nothing  more 
humble  or  more  humbling  than  faith. 

Vers.  13.  Luther  :  We  Germans  have  expe¬ 
rienced  such  things  through  war. 

Ch.  vii.  1.  Burck  :  This  is  a  complaint  To 
the  pious  teacher,  namely,  it  is  sad,  that  the  per¬ 
verseness  of  human  nature  is  so  great,  that  not 
only  are  the  ungodly  not  improved,  but  in  .some 
sort  actually  with  design  and  exertion  become 
daily  worse.  On  this  account,  however,  we  ought 
not  to  let  the  calling  sleep  nor  be  neglected.  For 
on  the  teachers  lie  two  things,  says  Luther :  first, 
that  they  save  their  soul,  as  Ezekiel  speaks,  second¬ 
ly,  that  the  evil  world  should  have  a  testimony 
against  it.  "  Had  I  not  come  and  spoken,"  said 
Jesus,  “  they  had  not  had  sin."  To  this  may  be 
added  the  third  most  important  cause,  that  when 
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all  others  blaspheme,  God’s  name  may  be  hal¬ 
lowed. 

Schlier  :  The  prophet  proclaims  to  his  people 
the  painful  confession  of  sin,  that  they  may  learn 
by  tnat  what  is  necessaiy.  The  confession  of  sin 
is  followed  by  the  confession  of  faith. 

Ver.  2.  Luther  :  There  is  none  that  walketh 
rightly.  Because,  namely,  he  sees  that  all  men, 
when  it  goes  well  and  prosperously,  live  without 
fear  of  God,  and  in  the  highest  wantonness. 
Again  when  misfortune  comes,  they  either  faint  or 
betake  themselves  to  carnal  helps  and  means.  — 
Ver.  8.  Therefore  should  rulers  let  sins  in  them 
be  freely  punished  (for  it  is  God’s  command),  but 
they  should  stand  clear  of  sins. 

Ver.  7.  Calwer  Bible  :  Thus  speaks  the 
prophet,  in  the  name  of  the  little  flock,  to  the  un¬ 
godly  oppose  rs. 

Michaelis  :  But  I:  that  is  an  antithesis  to  the 
foregoing,  and  means :  It  is  even  so ;  all  is  getting 
bad  ;  the  righteous  and  fearful  judgments  of  God 
hang  over  men’s  heads ;  but  what  shall  I  do  in 
such  a  state  of  things  ?  —  despair,  or  mnrmnr,  or 
speak  impatiently  ?  Rather,  etc.  He  does  not 
allow  himself  to  be  led  away  by  the  wickedness  of 
the  great  mass,  and  what  is  more,  he  does  not 
throw  away  hope ;  although  the  deluge  must  come, 
know  that  God  cau  save  even  in  the  deluge.  The 
ground  of  his  hope  lies  in  God :  the  God  of  my 
salvation.  He  will  certainly  save  me,  who  has 
from  ancient  times  been  my  salvation,  and  who  is 
called  God  of  salvation.  Is.  xviii.  10 ;  Hab.  iii. 
18. 

Ver.  8.  Calvin  :  The  feeling  of  divine  grace 
in  adversity  is  quite  peculiarly  comparable  to  the 
light,  as  when  one  who  has  fallen  into  a  deep  pit 
yet  perceives  a  distant  gleam  of  the  sun  when  he 
raises  his  eyes.  So  should  we  also  not  be  confound¬ 
ed,  however  dense  and  gloomy  the  darkness  may  be 
in  our  trials,  but  ever  keep  the  spark  of  light  glow¬ 
ing  for  us,  that  is,  faith  should  ever  raise  our  eyes 
upward  that  we  may  have  a  feeling  of  the  divine 
goodness. 

Ver.  9.  Luther;  It  may  Beem  an  amusing 
thing,  that  Basilius,  in  a  letter  in  which  he  laments 
his  mother’s  death,  says  that  this  has  happened  be¬ 
cause  of  her  sin.  But,  truly,  whoever  thinks  that 
even  the  most  trifling  misfortune  has  its  source  in 
this  fountain,  mistakes  not,  but  lives  nobly  in  the 
fear  of  God. 

Calwer  Bible  :  Even  the  pious  can  never  ex¬ 
cept  themselves  from  the  general  guilt,  and  must 
therefore  also  take  their  part  of  the  general  pun¬ 
ishment,  although  they  may  live  innocently  from 
the  world  and  before  the  world.  Cf.  I  Pet.  iv.  12- 
19. 

MichaeLiS  :  Until ;  that  is  twofold,  first,  the 
immovable  patience  of  the  congregation,  secondly, 
the  end  of  the  appointed  suffering. 

Ver.  10.  Michaelis  :  They  rejoice  not  so 
much  over  the  destruction  of  enemies  as  over  the 
assurance  of  the  favor  of  God,  whose  name  hith¬ 
erto  has  been  so  much  profaned  by  them. 

Ver.  12.  Henostenbero  :  It  is  not  enough 
that  the  people  of  God  be  free  from  the  slavery  of 
the  world ;  they  become  also  the  object  of  the  long¬ 
ing  of  the  nations,  even  the  strongest  and  most 
hostile;  the  magnet  which  attracts  them. 

Ver.  13.  Luther:  In  these  words  we  should 
notice  the  special  diligence  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
which  sees  clearly  what  sort  of  thoughts  the  wicked 
synagogue  will  have,  that  they  will  hope  for  a  car¬ 
nal  lungdom,  and  despise  the  preaching  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel  on  that  account.  Such  an  error,  which  not 


only  obscures  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  but  utterly 
takes  it  away,  the  Holy  Spirit  would  here  antici¬ 
pate  and  forestall. 

Ver.  14.  Tarnov:  With  thy  staff;  not  with 
the  iron  rod  of  Moses,  but  with  thine,  the  leading 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  with  thy  Word  and  Spirit ;  for 
these  are  the  instruments  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Cocceius  :  With  the  staff  the  shepherd  num¬ 
bers  his  sheep,  smites,  leads  them,  points  out 
whither  they  should  go,  from  what  they  should 
turn  aside,  where  they  should  find  pasture. 

Ver.  18.  Michaelis  :  The  congregation  which 
here  speaks  through  the  prophet,  is  sunk  in  an 
abyss,  while  it  contemplates  the  riches  of  the  di¬ 
vine  grace  and  mercy,  which  in  the  last  times  is  to 
come  upon  it. 

Vers.  18  ff.  Burck  :  The  Holy  Scriptures  re 
veal  a  new,  rich  depth  of  the  divine  fullness,  and 
a  truly  inexhaustible  treasure  of  u  indulgence/' 
There  are  no  casus  reservati. 

Starke  :  Cb.  vi.  1 .  Teachers  and  preachers  m 
their  teaching  should  not  make  a  show  of  strange 
languages,  or  clothe  themselves  in  the  writings  of 
Church  fathers,  or  even  in  unprofitable  fables,  but 
should  abide  by  God’s  Word  alone,  and  speak  that. 
On  the  mountains  and  hills  in  particular  was  idol¬ 
atry  practiced,  so  that  they  had  evidence  of  men’s 
ungodliness.  —  Ver.  8.  God  earnestly  desires  the 
salvation  of  all.  —  Ver.  4.  We  should  remember 
not  only  the  benefits  which  God  has  shown  to  us, 
but  particularly  those  also  which  our  forefathers 
have  experienced.  —  The  teaching  and  the  govern¬ 
ing  office  should  be  in  accord  with  each  other.  — 
Ver.  5.  The  wish  of  the  enemies  of  the  Church,  to 
destroy  it,  has  never  succeeded.  —  Vers.  6,  7.  Most 
powerfully  does  our  own  conscience  bear  witness 
to  the  necessity  of  a  vicarious  atonement,  in  that 
it  cannot  otherwise  be  pacified.  It  makes  a  great 
difference  whether  pious  or  ungodly  people  ask  ; 
How  shall  we  appease  God  1  Even  with  such 
works  as  God  has  commanded  can  He  not  be. 
served,  if  they  are  performed  bv  an  impenitent 
man.  By  self-appointed  acts  of  worship  He  is 
only  angered  the  more.  —  Ver.  8.  Believe,  love, 
anti  endure.  As  it  is  a  great  sorrow  when  men 
whom  God  has  created  and  Christ  redeemed,  know 
neither  God  nor  Christ,  so,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a 
great  blessing,  when  we  know  from  God's  Word, 
and  perceive  what  is  good,  and  what  God  demands 
of  us.  On  the  ground  of  ignorance,  since  we  can 
know  but  will  not,  we  cannot  excuse  ourselves.  — 
Ver.  9.  A  man  sees  only  what  is  before  his  eyes, 
but  God  sees  the  heart.  Those  who  will  not  give 
ear  to  God’s  paternal  admonitions  must  taste  his 
sharp  rod.  —  Ver.  10.  There  are  ungodly  men 
who  knowingly  have  in  their  house  goods  gained 
by  unrighteousness.  Such  goods  are  not  treas¬ 
ures,  but  a  coal,  by  which  the  rest  also  that  has 
been  honestly  gained  shall  be  consumed.  —  Ver. 

11.  A  Christian  householder  should  endure  no 
false  balance  or  false  weight  in  his  house.  —  Ver. 

12.  Rich  people  who  love  an  righteousness,  meet 
unrighteousness  also  as  a  reward.  Covetous  peo¬ 
ple  are  generally  lying  people  also.  Those  who 
possess  goods  wickedly  acquired  commonly  oppress 
the  poor  also  with  great  violence  and  pnde ;  cov¬ 
etousness  is  insatiable.  —  Ver.  13.  Here  He  begins 
to  display  the  rod  which  He  had  commanded  in 
ver.  9  to  hear.  God  begins  with  lighter  punish¬ 
ments,  but  when  these  do  not  secure  improvement, 
He  makes  them  heavier  in  proportion  as  they  are 
more  prolonged.  —  Ver.  14.  Famine  is  one  of 
God’s  greatest  plagues.  As  the  pious,  in  all  their 
conduct,  have  God  about,  with,  and  for  them,  so 
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the  wicked,  on  the  other  hand,  hare  Him  against 
them.  —  Ver.  15.  If  wc  would  enjoy  our  labor,  we 
must  fear  God  and  pursue  piety,  fairness,  and  jus¬ 
tice. —  Ver.  16.  Subjects  are  often  much  more 
submissive  to  their  rulers  in  their  wicked  require¬ 
ments  than  in  iust  and  commendable  regulations. 
—  Ch.  vii.  1.  When  teachers  see  no  fruit  of  their 
labors,  they  should  not  straightway  lay  them  down, 
but  faithfully  do  their  own  part  and  commend  it  to 
God*s  blessing.  —  Ver.  2.  Religion  should  not  be 

Kby  the  lives  of  men.  Cain  has  in  all  times 
ther.  Before  God  sends  the  general  calam¬ 
ities  on  a  land.  He  is  wont  to  remove  the  pious 
people  bv  death,  that  they  may  not  see  the  evil. 
Those  also  who  go  about  with  secret  plots  and 
wicked  practices  are  murderers  before  God,  for  He 
seeth  the  heart.  —  Ver.  4.  The  ungodly  believe 
not  what  is  threatened  them  until  they  have  it  in 
hand;  then  they  are  utterly  cast  down  and  dis¬ 
heartened,  so  that  they  can  counsel  neither  them* 
selves  nor  others.  —  Ver.  5.  Christians  ought  to 
b©  prudent  —  Ver.  6.  When  men  first  give  them¬ 
selves  up  to  carnal  lusts,  and  lose  sight  of  all 
shame  and  respect  for  God,  then  natural  affection 
also  commonly  dies  out.  — Ver.  7.  See  how  strenu¬ 
ously  he  insists  that  he  has  a  God,  much  as  if  the 
other  crowd  had  no  God.  The  wicked  have  a 
God,  doubtless,  but  an  angry  God,  a  God  of  ven¬ 
geance  and  not  of  salvation.  He  that  would  be 
secure  against  evil  example  must  look  to  the  Lord 
in  obedience  and  patience.  —  Ver.  8.  God  some¬ 
times  leaves  believers  also  to  stumble  and  fall, 
that  they  may  be  humbled,  but  He  helps  them  up 
again.  —  Ver.  9.  The  righteous  complains  first  of 
himself.  —  Ver.  10.  God  punishes  not  only  the 
blasphemies  which  are  cast  upon  Him,  but  the  cal¬ 
umnies  against  his  children  also.  —  Ver.  11.  The 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  is  the  means  by  which 
God  maintains  and  enlarges  his  Church.  —  Ver. 
13.  The  earth  is  the  Lord’s,  the  men,  however,  are 
its  guests  and  inhabitants.  —  Ver.  14.  God  would 
have  us  pray  to  Him  for  the  good  things  which  He 
promises  us.  Believers  have  in  Christ  no  want, 
nut  full  enjoyment.  —  Ver.  16.  It  annoys  the 
wicked  greatly,  when  they  see  that  the  Gospel  is 
spread  abroad  in  spite  of  them.  —  Ver.  17.  It  is 
amon£  the  items  of  the  great  mystery,  that  the 
unbelieving  world  has  believed  the  Gospel.  —  Ver. 
18.  Not  only  is  there  no  other  God,  but  also  there 
is  in  heaven  and  on  earth  no  such  loving-kindness 
to  be  found  as  with  God,  who  forgiveth  sins.  God 
is  not  so  compassionate  as  to  have  no  anger,  but 
only  so  that  He  holds  it  not  forever.  Sin  is  Sa¬ 
tan's  work,  forgiveness  God’s.  —  Ver.  19.  The 
sea  is  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ.  God  not  only 
forgives  sins,  but  gives  us  the  power  also  to  sub¬ 
due  sin.  —  Ver.  20.  As  God  Himself  is  truth,  so 
also  is  his  Word  truth,  on  which  we  may  confi¬ 
dently  rest. 

Pfaff  :  Ch.  vi  6-8.  Te  cannot  excuse  your¬ 
selves,  ungodly  men,  as  not  having  known  the 
will  of  God.  As  clearly  and  richly  as  this  has 
been  made  known  to  you,  as  many  corrections, 
from  the  Good  Spirit  as  ye  have  received  in  your 
souls,  so  often  has  conscience  in  you  been  awak  - 
ened.  But  ye  hold  the  truth  in  unrighteousness. 
—  Ver.  13.  Public  iniquity  and  deceit  are  cer¬ 
tainly  followed  by  heavy  judgments  ;  for  the  prop¬ 
erty  gathered  by  them  must  become  a  disgrace 
(vii.  8).  In  the  darkness  of  the  greatest  affliction, 
the  pious  still  see  the  light,  and  find  their  pleasure 
in  tne  Lord’s  mercy,  which  is  hidden  in  the  cross. 

Ribgbr:  Ch.  vi.  (1)  The  forcible  beginning, 
for  the  awakening  of  hearts,  vers.  1,  3.  (2)  The 


friendly  direction,  for  the  winning  of  hearts,  vers. 
3-8.  (3)  The  sharp  threatening  against  the  sealed 
hearts,  vers.  9-16.  On  vers.  6,  7.  As  men  now¬ 
adays  express  their  unreasonableness  towards  the 
service  of  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  when  they 
say,  One  scarcely  ever  knows  what  one  ought  to 
do*;  they  will  be  contented  with  nothing  any 
more.  —  Ver.  8.  To  conduct  one’s  self  in  all 
things  earnestly,  according  to  the  divine  and  not 
the  human  standard,  and  in  this  to  give  to  the 
Word  of  God  its  judicial  power;  to  practice  kind¬ 
ness  with  delight,  and  to  walk  in  humble  faith  before 
and  with  God:  in  that  li^ht  let  each  one  consider 
his  own  heart  and  conscience.  —  Ver.  9  flf.  God 
has  never  accumulated  presages  of  future  events  for 
the  gratification  of  cunous  inquisitiveness,  but  to 
promote  improvement  at  the  present,  thereby  to 
render  aid  against  unrighteousness. —  Ch.  vii.  I  ff. 
One  must  never  rest  satisfied  with  discourses  and 
representations  to  men,  but  must  support  the  pub¬ 
lic  address  by  many  words  before  and  with  the 
Father  in  secret ;  and  if  one  will  cover  the  unfruitr 
fulness  of  the  public  labor  with  fatigue,  one  must 
refresh  himself  again  by  this  intercourse  with  God. 

—  Ver.  2.  For  the  righteous  who  doubtless  yet  re¬ 
mained  it  was  a  salutary  prompting  that  they  should 
not  so  conceal  themselves  ( Prov.  xxviii.  28),  but  be 
active  also  in  the  better  spirit.  —  Ver.  8  ff.  There 
are  always  people  who  are  glad  to  see  it  when  the 
truth  is  so  hummed,  and  her  confessors  brought  into 
such  straits,  that  it  seems  to  be  all  over  with  relig¬ 
ion,  order,  and  discipline.  They  together  make 
up  the  enemy  that  is  hostile  to  Zion.  —  Ver.  9. 
This  makes  oue  submissive  under  all  the  reproach 
upon  the  Church  and  her  service,  to  observe  that 
there  is  indignation  at  tho  bottom  of  it,  that  God 
thus  withdraws  Himself,  and  we  no  more  attain 
to  the  blessing  of  former  witnesses.  But  hope  re¬ 
freshes  the  heart. 

Sohmibdbr:  Ch.  vi.  3.  This  question  of  the 
conscience,  catting  deep  into  the  sinful  heart,  ad¬ 
dresses  itself  still,  and  in  a  still  more  humiliating 
way,  to  the  people  whom  the  Lord  has  purchased 
with  his  blood.  The  liturgy  of  the  Romish  Church, 
on  Good  Friday,  during  the  adoration  of  the  cross 
(the  so-called  lamentations),  has  appropriated  this 
complaint  of  the  Lord  to  the  holy  people :  “  I  led 
you  forty  years  long  through  tne  wilderness,  fed 
thee  with  manna,  and  brought  thee  into  a  good 
land,  and  thou  hast  therefor  crucified  thy  Saviour. 
I  planted  thee  as  niv  beautiful  vineyard,  and  thou 
hast  become  bitter  for  me,  hast  given  me  vinegar 
to  drink  in  my  thirst,  with  a  spear  hast  pierced  my 
side.  For  thy  sake  I  scourged  Egypt  and  her  first¬ 
born,  and  thou  hast  caused  me  to  be  scourged,” 
etc.  —  Ver.  7.  Not  indeed,  unless  it  is  a  sign  of  a 
heart  offering  itself  to  God. —  Ver.  8.  Doing 
rightly  is  an  exhibition  of  faith,  complete  devotion 
to  God  is  the  real  spiritual  burnt-offering.  To  love 
mercy  toward  others  is  the  true  daily  meat- offer¬ 
ing.  To  walk  humbly,  to  be  mindful  that  God  w 
the  Holy  One,  thou  a  poor  sinner,  that  is  the  true 
spiritual  sin-offering.  —  Ver.  14.  That  is  the 
curse  of  the  covetous,  that  he  is  never  satisfied ; 
the  blessing  of  God  and  coritentmOnt  are  wanting. 

—  Ch.  vii.  3.  Thus  ever  the  history  of  Naboth’s 
vineyard  repeats  itself.  The  prince  demands  it ; 
since  Naboth  will  not  consent,  judges  are  bribed, 
aud  the  queen  says  what  she  lasts  after ;  Naboth, 
though  innocent,  must  die  as  a  blasphemer ;  thus 
they  weave  the  nek  —  Ver.  4.  Tne  thorn,  tbs 
hedge,  is  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  the  type  of 
what  is  evil,  because  it  injures  (2  Kings  xiv. ; 
Judg.  ix.) ;  as  the  vine,  the  olive,  the  fig  tree  are  the 
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type  of  the  good,  because  they  give  fruit  and  shadow. 
—  Ver.  5  ff.  Compare  Matt.  x.  35  f.,  where  by  the 
use  which  our  Lora  makes  of  this  prophetic  office 
it  is  clear  that  the  times  of  such  domestic  discord 
and  insecurity,  come  then  especially  when,  after 
the  undisturbed  dominion  or  evil,  the  Spirit  of 
God  arouses  and  enlivens  the  remnant  of  the 
pious,  so  that  they  with  word  and  deed  bear  wit¬ 
ness  against  wickedness,  and  contend  with  Satan. 
Then  must  the  pious  man  contend  and  suffer  for 
the  Lord’s  sake,  but  also  w'atch  lest  he  commit 
sin,  and  thus  be  rightfully  chastised  for  his  sin's 
sake.  —  Ver.  14.  Since  on  Carmel,  in  Bashan 
and  Gilead,  was  the  best  pasture,  and  since  Israel 
is  here  compared  to  a  flock,  these  good  pasture 
grounds  are  here  typically  assigned  to  the  people, 
while  yet  only  the  fruitful  abodes  in  the  land  of 
Canaan  are  really  meant  — Ver.  18.  That  is  the 
so-called  angry  God  of  the  Old  Testament  —  Ver. 
19.  Our  misdeeds  are  our  most  dangerous  enemy 
and  accuser ;  but  even  this  Satan  will  the  God  of 
peace  subdue  to  Himself  and  us,  and  has  already 
done  it,  if  we  trust  wholly  to  Him  who  treads  the 
serpent  under  foot  Happy  he  whose  sin  is  buried 
(Rom.  vi.  4). 

Quandt:  Ch.  vi.  Of  Israel's  gratitude.  (1) 
Israel’s  unthankfulness  for  God’s  previous  mercy, 
vers.  1,5.  (2)  ver.  6-8.  How  Israel  should  thank 
God.  (3)  ver.  9-16.  How  God  will  punish  thank¬ 
less  Israel.  —  Ver.  1.  The  mountains  and  hills 
signify  the  prominent  leaders  of  the  people.  —  Ver. 
lO.  Cf.  Am.  viii.  5,  6.  -  Ver.  11.  Inquiry  of  the 
conscience  terrified  by  the  searching  of  the  Lord. 
Not  as  if  the  grain-speculators  actually  inquired 
thus.  But  Micah  wishes  that  they  would  so  in¬ 
quire,  that  they  might  come  to  themselves  and  re¬ 
pent.  —  Ver.  12.  The  punishment  of  men  on 
earth  is  never  the  ultimate  end,  but  ever  the 
means  to  the  end  of  their  conversion. —  Ch.  vii. 
Mercy  glories  over  judgment.  —  Ver.  2.  The  seven 
thousand  who  had  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal 
were  not  wanting  in  Micah’s  time  either.  But  if 
one  would  picture  the  impression  made  by  a  barren 
landscape,  he  does  not  stop  on  the  description  of  a 
flower  or  two  which  may  bloom  somewhere  in  con¬ 
cealment.  The  Redeemer  also  said  universally : 
Ye  would  not,  and  leaves  Nicodemus  and  Joseph 
of  Arimathea  out  of  the  account.  —  Ver.  20.  God’s 
oath,  on  which  Micah  here  at  the  end  leans  as  on 
a  rock,  is  that  of  Gen.  xiii.  16  If.  How  God  kept 
it,  see  in  Luke  i.  72-75. 

[Matthew  Henry  :  on  ch.  vi.  4.  When  we  are 
calling  to  mind  God’s  former  mercies  to  us,  we 
must  not  forget  the  mercy  of  good  teachers  and 
governors  when  we  were  young.  Let  those  be 
made  mention  of,  to  the  glory  of  God.  who  went 
before  us,  saying,  This  is  the  way,  walk  in  it;  it 

[1  So  good  people  have  been  wont  to  complain,  in  Church 
and  State,  since  the  Homeric  heroes,  at  least,  of  the  degen- 
encj  of  each  generation,  as  oom pared  with  the  preceding 
one.  If  such  wailings  were  reasonable,  what  angelic  piety 
and  social  virtue  must  have  flourished  three  thousand  years 
age,  and  how  draadfal  to  think  of  oar  posterity,  three  thou- 
ssyad  yean  hence,  looking  back,  over  oo  unties*  steps  of  de¬ 


i  was  God  that  sent  them  before  us,  to  prepare  the 
wav  of  the  Lord,  and  to  prepare  a  people  for  Him. 

I  —  Ver.  6-8.  Deep  convictions  of  guilt  and  wrath 
will  put  men  upon  inquiries  after  peace  and  par¬ 
don,  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  there  begins  to  be 
some  hope  of  them.  Those  that  are  thoroughly 
convinced  of  sin,  of  the  malignity  of  it,  and  of 
their  misery  and  danger  by  reason  of  it,  would  give 
all  the  world,  if  they  had  it,  for  peace  and  pardon. 
Men  will  part  with  anything  rather  than  their  sins, 
but  they  part  "with  nothing,  to  God’s  acceptance, 
unless  they  part  with  them.  —  Ver.  9.  It  is  a  point 
of  true  wisdom  to  discover  the  name  of  God  in  the 
voice  of  God ,  and  to  learn  what  He  is  from  what 
He  says.  Every  rod  has  a  voice,  and  it  is  the  voice 
of  God  that  is  to  be  heard  in  the  rod  of  God ;  and 
it  is  well  for  those  that  understand  the  language 
of  it;  which  if  we  would  do,  we  must  have  an  eye 
to  Him  that  appointed  it.  Every  rod  is  appointed, 
of  what  kind  it  shall  be,  where  it  shall  light,  and 
how  long  it  shall  lie.  The  work  of  ministers  is  to 
explain  the  providences  of  God,  and  to  quicken 
and  direct  men  to  the  lessons  that  are  taught  by 
them.  —  Ver.  16.  If  professors  of  religion  ruin 
themselves,  their  ruin  will  be  the  most  reproachful 
of  any  other ;  and  they  in  a  special  manner  will 
rise  at  the  last  day  to  everlasting  shame  and  con¬ 
tempt.  —  Ch.  vi.  1.  Some  think  that  this  intimates 
not  only  that  good  people  were  few,  but  that  those 
few  who  remained,  who  went  for  good  people,  were 
good  for  little ;  like  the  small  wimered  grapes,  the 
refuse  that  were  left  behind ,  not  only  by  the  gath¬ 
erer,  but  by  the  gleaner.  When  the  prophet  ob¬ 
served  this  universal  degeneracy,  it  made  him  de¬ 
sire  the  Jir st-ripe  fruit ;  he  wished  to  see  such  wor¬ 
thy,  good  men  as  were  in  the  former  ages,  were  the 
ornaments  of  the  primitive  times,  and  as  far  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  best  of  all  the  present  age  as  the  first  and 
full-ripe  fruits  do  those  of  the  latter  growth,  that 
never  come  to  maturity.  When  we  read  and  hear 
of  the  wisdom  and  zeal,  the  strictness  and  con¬ 
scientiousness,  the  devotion  and  charity,  of  the 
professors  of  religion  in  former  ages,  and  see  the 
reverse  of  this  in  those  of  the  present  age,  w$  can¬ 
not  but  sit  down  and  wish  with  a  sigh,  0,fur  prim¬ 
itive  Christianity  again  l  Where  are  the  plainness 
and  integrity  of  those  that  went  before  us  ?  Where 
are  the  Israelites  indeed,  without  guile  ?  Our  souls 
desire  them,  but  in  vain.  The  golden  age  is  gone 
and  past  recall ;  we  must  make  the  be6t  of  what 
is,  for  we  are  not  likely  to  see  such  times  as  have 
been.1  —  Ver.  9.  Those  that  are  truly  penitent  for 
sin  will  see  a  great  deal  of  reason  to  be  patient 
under  affliction.  —  Ver.  15.  God’s  former  favors 
to  his  Church  are  patterns  of  future  favors,  and 
shall  again  be  copied  out  as  there  is  occasion.  — 
Tr.J 

teriormtioa,  to  ns  u  paragons  of  lost  perfection !  This  view 
of  things  Is,  rather,  a  laay  or  helpless  recognition  of  the 
remaining  evil  which  it  behooves  eaoh  age  to  put  away  or 
diminish.  As  Henry  himself  says  on  ver.  9,  "  When  we 
complain  to  God  of  the  badness  of  the  times,  we  ought  to 
complain  against  ourselves  for  the  badness  of  our  own 
hearts.”—  To.) 
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INTRODUCTION. 


I.  Contents  and  Form . 


The  first  part  of  this  book,  chaps,  i.  and  ii.,  contains  a  dialogue  between  God  and  the 
prophet,  which,  not  only  by  its  form,  but  also  by  the  pure  elevation  of  its  style,  is  closely 
connected  with  Micah  vi.  and  vii.  It  takes  from  the  empirical  present  only  its  starting- 
point,  in  order  to  exhibit  immediately  the  great  course  of  coming  events,  according  to  its 
nature,  as  an  embodiment  of  the  fundamental  ideas  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  dialogue 
treats,  in  two  gradations,  of  God’s  plan  with  Israel  and  with  the  heathen  secular  power, 
which  is  here  pointed  out  with  clear  precision  as  the  Chaldaean,  i.  6.  Israel’s  sin  must  be 
punished  by  a  severe  and  powerful  judgment,  and  the  scourge  is  already  raised,  which  will 
fall  upon  the  generation  living  at  present  (i.  1-11).  But  it  is  a  revelation  of  the  righteous¬ 
ness  of  Jehovah,  which  is  to  be  executed,  and  which  will  strike  the  destroyer  as  well  as 
every  sinful  being  upon  earth.  At  the  last  the  earth  shall  be  filled  with  the  knowledge  of 
the  glory  of  Jehovah  and  keep  silence  before  Him.  With  this  the  prophet  consoles  be¬ 
lievers  (i.  12-ii.  20).  As  in  Micah,  so  here  also  the  dialogue  falls  into  a  hymn  artistically 
constructed  after  the  manner  of  the  Psalms  (chap,  iii.),  which,  according  to  the  model  of 
the  old  sacred  national  songs,  and  in  the  form  (which  from  these  has  become  customary)  of 
a  wonderfully  glorious  theophany,  celebrates  the  judgment  of  God  upon  the  heathen,  and, 
in  connection  with  it,  the  salvation  of  Israel.  # 

By  the  liturgical  additions  at  the  beginning  and  the  end  this  hymn  was  appointed  for  pub¬ 
lic  performance  in  the  temple ;  as  may  be  seen  also  from  the  recurrence  of  die  Selah,  which 
is  characteristic  of  liturgical  hymns. 

As  concerns  the  form  of  the  prophetical  lauguage  of  this  book,  « it  is  classical  through¬ 
out,  full  of  rare  and  select  words  and  turns,  which  are  to  some  extent  exclusively  his  own, 
whilst  his  view  and  mode  of  presentation  bear  the  seal  of  independent  force  and  finished 
beauty.  Notwithstanding  the  violent  rush  (which  is  yet  more  regular  than  in  Nahum)  and 
lofty  soaring  of  the  thoughts,  his  prophecy  forms  a  finely  organized  and  artistically  rounded 
whole.”  (Deiitzsch.)  But  the  lyric  ring  of  the  language  throughout,  in  which  he  unites  the 
power  of  Isaiah  and  the  tender  feeling  of  Jeremiah,  is  peculiar  to  himself. 

[Keil,  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament ,  vol.  i.  p.  414 :  “  The  prophecy  of  Habakkuk  is 
clothed  in  a  dramatic  form,  man  questioning  and  complaining,  God  answering  with  threat¬ 
ening.  It  announces  as  nearest  of  all,  the  impending  fearful  judgment  by  the  instrumen¬ 
tality  of  the  Chaldaeans  on  the  theocracy  because  of  its  prevailing  moral  corruption  (chap,  i.) ; 
and  next  to  this,  in  a  fivefold  woe,  the  downfall  of  this  arrogant,  violent,  God-forgetting,  and 
idolatrous  offender  (chap,  ii.)  ;  and  it  concludes  with  the  answer  of  the  believing  Church  to 
this  twofold  divine  revelation,  —  that  is  to  say,  with  a  prophetico-lyric  echo  of  the  impres¬ 
sions  and  feelings  produced  in  the  prophet’s  mind  —  (1)  by  these  two  divine  relations  when 
pondered  in  the  light  of  the  Lord’s  great  doings  in  times  past  [ch.  iii.]  (2).” 

u  (1 )  Comp,  the  admirable  development  of  the  contend  of  this  prophecy,  and  of  its  organic 
articulation  as  it  forms  an  indivisible  whole,  in  Deiitzsch,  Comm,  There  is  now  no  more 
need  of  refuting  the  contrary  opinions  (proceeding  from  utter  want  of  understanding)  of 
Kolinsky,  p.  145  ff. ;  of  Friedrich  in  Eichhorn,  AUg.  Biblioth .,  x.  p.  420  ft.;  of  Horst,  Visionen 
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I  fab.,  pp.  31-32 ;  of  Rosenmiiller,  of  Maurer,  and  others,  that  the  book  contains  various  dis¬ 
courses  of  various  dates.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  assertion  of  Hamaker,  p.  16  ff.,  that 
the  first  discourse  is  only  a  fragment. 

“  (2)  Hence  it  leans  in  manifold  ways  on  the  older  songs  and  psalms,  and  reproduces 
their  thoughts  (Deut.  xxxiii.  2 ;  Judg.  v.  4,  5 ;  Ps.  Ixviii.  8,  9),  but  especially  on  Ps.  lxxvii. 
16-21  ;  comp.  Delitzsch,  Hab.t  p.  118  ff.”  — C.  E.] 


II.  Date. 


The  unity  of  the  book,  which  the  exegesis  will  hereafter  have  to  confirm,  is  shown  by  the 
very  statement  of  the  contents.  If  we  then  inquire  concerning  the  circumstances,  under 
which  the  prophecy  arose,  we  must  reject,  at  the  outset,  the  arbitrary  attempts  at  division 
into  parts  by  Rosenmuller,  and  Maurer,  according  to  whom  a  chronological  intercalation, 
namely,  the  invasion  of  the  Chaldseans,  should  be  made  between  chaps.  L  and  iL  The 
dialogue  is  continued  beyond  the  beginning  <5f  chap.  ii.  Also  for  the  gradual  chronological 
progress,  which  Hitzig  finds  indicated  in  the  book  (that  the  enemy  is  approaching,  chap.  L ; 
that  he  is  present,  chap,  iii.),  there  is  neither  a  firm  support,  nor  a  psychological  possibility 
of  conceiving  it.  The  [command  to]  u  Keep  silence  before  Jehovah  ”  (ii.  20),  is  evidently 
an  introduction  to  the  hymn,  in  which  the  prophecy  culminates.  While  the  woes  iL  6  ff., 
which  do  not  exhibit  the  judgment  itself,  but  its  necessity,  are  still  sounding  over  the  earth, 
the  world  is  summoned  to  listen  to  Him,  whose  coming  the  hymn  announces. 

One  may  accordingly,  without  danger  of  error,  assume  a  single  point  of  time  for  the  com¬ 
position.  But  when  is  this  to  be  sought?  Finding  that  Habakkuk  puts  emphasis  on  that 
which  is  unexpected  and  wonderful  in  the  announcement,  which  he  (L  5)  certainly  utters 
with  great  stress,  many  interpreters  have  been  induced  to  maintain,  that  he  must  have  proph¬ 
esied  at  a  time,  when  there  was  not  even  the  most  distant  suspicion  that  any  calamity  was 
to  be  apprehended  from  the  Chaldseans.  Now  in  2  Kings  xxi.  10  ff.  (comp.  2  Chroo.  xxxiii 
10),  it  is  expressly  stated,  that  under  Manasseh  (698-643),  the  successor  of  Hezekiah,  the 
prophets  announced  the  approach  of  a  terrible  calamity,  at  which  the  ears  of  the  people 
should  tingle.  Among  these  prophets  accordingly  Habakkuk  may  be  numbered ;  and  this 
may  be  the  situation  [of  things]  in  which  he  wrote.  This  opinion  of  Wahl,  Jahn,  Haver- 
nick,  and  others,  Keil  also  declares  the  most  probable.  But  should  the  incredible  circum¬ 
stance  of  the  prophecy  lie  in  the  fact  that  it  speaks  of  the  Chaldseans,  then  to  refer  its  date 
to  the  time  of  Manasseh  would  not  be  sufficiently  in  keeping  with  this  view.  Already  under 
Hezekiah,  his  predecessors  (Micah  iv.  10,  and  Isaiah  xxxix.  28,  13)  had  foreseen  the  power 
of  the  Chaldseans.  The  incredibility  lies  rather  in  the  presently  impending  approach  of 
the  Chaldseans  :  and  the  narrative  (Jer.  xxxvi.  9-32),  proves  that  this,  until  immediately 
before  theft  first  invasion  of  Palestine,  in  the  time  of  Jehoiakim,  was  considered  something 
incredible  and  not  to  be  announced.  And  in  the  calamity  predicted  by  the  prophets  in  the 
time  of  Manasseh,  the  chronicler  perceives  already  the  expedition  of  Assarhaddon  (2  Chron. 
xxxiii.  11;  compare  ver.  10).  (Compare,  moreover,  Introd.  to  Nahum,  p.  4  f.,  and  Movers, 
Cf\roniJc.,  p.  327  ff.)  Moreover  the  energy  of  the  prophetic  words  (i.  5)  is  a  peculiarity  of  pro¬ 
phetic  diction,  and  affords  no  ground  for  supporting  the  historical  date ;  but  rather  the  adjoined 
clause,  “  in  your  days/*  which  is  to  be  read  in  the  same  verse,  and  which  has  here  a  special 
emphasis  (comp.  Ez.  xii.  25)  in  the  mouth  of  the  prophet,  proves,  as  Delitzsch  acknowledges, 
that  this  prophecy  must  be  placed  considerably  nearer  die  catastrophe  of  which  it  treats, 
than  the  reign  of  Manasseh,  which  was  separated  from  the  invasion  of  the  ChaldaBans  by 
more  than  a  generation.  It  is  besides  hardly  conceivable,  how  just  in  the  time  of  Manasseh, 
in  which  the  worship  of  Jehovah  was  forced  to  give  way  to  idolatry  (2  Chron.  xxxiii.  4  f.;  2 
Kings  xxi.  4  f.),  Habakkuk  should  have  composed  the  psalm,  chap,  iii.,  for  the  public  ser¬ 
vice  :  it  [the  psalm]  rather  presupposes  that  the  ecclesiastical  reforms  of  Josiah  (641-610) 
had  already  taken  root  in  the  popular  life.  Add  to  this,  finally,  that  the  Chaldeans  are  not 
merely  mentioned,  but  their  wild  appearance  and  their  vast  success  are  described  with  an 
exactness  and  fullness,  from  which  it  is  evident  that  the  powerful  nation  was,  in  the  time  of 
the  prophet,  already  on  the  way  and  had  acquired  for  itself  a  terrible  name.  This  last  ar¬ 
gument  contravenes  the  opinion  of  Vitringa,  Delitzsch,  and  others,  who  would  like  to  place 
this  prophecy  at  least  in  the  age  of  Josiah.  Further,  the  description  of  the  public  life,  with 
which  Habakkuk  (i.  2-4)  introduces  the  announcement  of  the  judgment,  is  opposed  to  this 
second  date.  For  should  the  prophecy  fall  in  the  time  of  Josiah,  it  would  fall  either  before, 
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or  after  hi s  reforms.  The  former  b  impossible,  since  it  presupposes,  as  observed  above,  the 
reform  of  worship.  But  if  it  b>placed  after  the  reform,  then  the  description  of  the  ruined 
condition  of  Israel,  could  not,  as  Delitzsch  thinks,  be  so  understood  that  the  reforms  intro¬ 
duced  a  time  of  winnowing  and  consequently  a  strong  contrast  Between  the  godless  and  the 
righteous ;  for  Habakkuk  says  nothing  of  such  a  contrast,  but  he  speaks  of  a  perversion  of 
justice,  which,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  does  not  come  from  below,  but  from  above :  his  ad¬ 
dress  (i.  2  ff. ;  as  also  in  chap.  ii.  9  ff.  again)  is  directed  against  those  in  high  authority. 
Finally  the  words,  “  in  your  days,"  if  spoken  in  the  time  of  Josiah,  would  be  in  direct  con¬ 
tradiction  to  the  prophecy  of  the  prophetess  Huldah  (2  Kings  xxii.  18  ff.),  according  to 
which  the  calamity  was  not  to  fall  upon  Judah  in  the  lifetime  of  Josiah.  Nothing  remains, 
therefore,  but  to  place  this  prophecy  in  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim  (610-599).  So  De  Wette, 
Ewald,  Umbreit,'  Hitzig,  Baumlein,  Block. 

Indeed  all  the  circumstantial  evidence  is  also  in  favor  of  this  time.  Babylon  had  sud¬ 
denly  risen  as  from  nothing  [ dem  Nichts ,  the  nothing,  Kendma  —  C.  E.],  in  the  time  of 
Jehoiakim,  by  the  overthrow  of  Nineveh  (comp.  Introd.  to  Nahum  iv.),  to  the  summit  of 
power.  It  was  a  spectacle  in  which  Nahum  also  perceived  a  stupendous  act  of  God.  Tak¬ 
ing  advantage  of  the  complications  in  Mesopotamia,  Necho  King  of  Egypt  had  already 
previously  set  out,  seized  the  kingdoms  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  had  deprived  King  Josiah, 
who  manfully  opposed  him  in  the  battle  of  Megiddo  (vi.  10),  of  throne  and  life;  had  also 
carried  away  Jehoahaz,  his  legitimate  successor  to  the  throne,  into  Egypt,  and  put  in  his 
place  Jehoiakim,  a  weak  and  impious  man,  as  King  over  Judah  (2  Kings  xxiii.  37-xxiv. 
4).  Hb  expeditions  advanced  continually  onward,  whilst  the  Babylonian  and  Median 
armies  were  held  fast  before  Nineveh ;  and  already  had  he  pushed  forward  to  the  Euphrates, 
when  Nineveh  fell.  Immediately  Nebuchadnezzar  marched  against  him  With  his  Babylon¬ 
ians  exulting  in  victory,  annihilated,  in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  b.  c.  605,  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  power  at  Carchemish  (Circesium)  on  the  Euphrates  (Jer.  xlvi.  2;  Jos.,  Ant.t  x.  6,  1), 
and  pursued  the  fugitives  even  to  the  borders  of  Egypt.  That  during  this  career  of  victory 
Jehoiakim  also,  the  creature  of  Necho,  did  not  escape  without  trouble,  b  not  merely  prob¬ 
able  and  to  be  inferred  from  the  direction  of  the  march,  but  by  the  numerous  allusions  in 
Jeremiah,  as  well  as  by  2  Kings  xxiv.  1,  and  Dan.  i.  2,  certain.  (That  Daniel  mentions  the 
third  year  of  Jehoiakim  instead  of  the  fourth,  has  its  ground  probably  in  a  different  system 
of  calculation;  comp.  Niebuhr,  Gesch.  Ass .  u.  Babels  S.,  327  [Hist.  Ass.  and  Babylon ,  p. 
827]). 

It  is  now  certain  that  Habakkuk  prophesied  before  thb  invasion  of  the  Babylonians,  for 
as  yet  Jerusalem  is  in  a  state  of  secure  and  godless  infatuation  (L  2  ff.).  Just  as  certain  is 
it  that  hb  prophecy  does  not  refer  to  that  alone :  it  embraces  the  whole  Chaldaean  oppres¬ 
sion,  which  found  its  consummation  in  the  year  588.  But  if  we  inquire  more  specially  for 
the  definite  time  of  his  prophecy  within  the  years  610-605,  then  it,  as  also  the  scene  de¬ 
scribed  Jer.  xxxv L  9  ff.,  must  be  placed  in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  and  immediately 
before  the  battle  of  Carchemish.  Only  from  this  situation,  in  which  the  distress  is  certainly 
already  approaching  (comp,  the  fast,  Jer.  xxxvL  9,  which  was  at  all  events  appointed  upon 
Necho*8 1  arrangement),  a  situation  in  which  the  decisive  blow  had  not  yet  fallen,  there  be¬ 
ing  still  good  confidence  in  Jerusalem,  can  both  the  following  circumstances  be  understood : 
namely,  that  Habakkuk  proclaims  his  message  as  something  incredible  —  (it  was  indeed  in¬ 
credible  that  the  power  of  the  Egyptians  regarded,  since  the  battle  of  Megiddo,  as  invinci¬ 
ble,  should  be  overthrown  by  this  people  of  yesterday)  —  and  that  Jehoiakim  causes  the 
similar  message  of  Jeremiah  to  be  destroyed  as  treason  —  (had  the  battle  of  Carchemish 
been  fought,  then  the  message  of  Jeremiah  was  not  only  no  treason,  but  such  as  one  might 
expect)  ;  and  also,  that  Habakkuk  had  sufficient  reason  to  describe  the  Chaldroans  in  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  done,  L  6  ff.  Compare  on  i.  11.  That  in  the  time  between  Josiah’s 
death  and  the  fall  of  Necho  such  a  state  of  things,  as  described  in  Hab.  i.  2  ff.  must  have 
existed  in  Jerusalem,  b  considering  the  character  of  Jehoiakim,  the  Vassal-prince,  who  was 
reigning  illegally  [wider  das  Recht ,  contrary  to  right],  more  than  probable.  And  as  the  old 
laconic  rabbinical  document  ( Seder  Olam  rabba,  c.  24)  records  the  great  deeds  of  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar  ;  “  in  the  first  year  he  overthrew  Nineveh,  in  the  second,  Jehoiakim ;  ”  it  thus  affords 
a  beautiful  parallel  to  the  consecutive  prophecies  of  Nahum  and  Habakkuk. 

Against  the  date  just  given,  Delitzsch  urges  the  coincidences  between  Habakkuk  and  the 


1  [Then  Is  no  Intimation  in  Jar.  xxxri.  9  that  Naoho  had  anything  to  do  with  the  Cut. 
xxxri.  9.  —  C.  B-] 
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prophecies  of  Zephaniah  and  Jeremiah  written  in  the  time  of  Josiah.  In  relation  to  Zeph- 
aniah,  only  the  passage,  ii.  20,  comp.  Zeph.  i.  7,  “  keep  silence  before  the  Lord,”  comes  into 
consideration.  However  the  proof  based  upon  conformity  of  sound  is  always  two-edged, 
therefore  relatively  without-  edge.  If  it  must  be  conceded  that  Zephaniah  has  very  many 
passages  from  older  prophets,  it  does  not  at  all  follow  from  this,  that  he  must  be  pressed 
down  to  such  a  measure  of  dependence,  that  he  has  nothing  original,  and  that  wheresoever 
he  coincides  with  another  prophet  he  is  always  the  borrower.  Or  will  Delitzsch  on  account 
of  Zeph.  i.  18  (comp.  Ezek.  vii.  19),  make  Ezekiel  also  prophecy  before  Zephaniah  ?  And 
if  Delitzsch  urges  the  more  detailed  form  of  the  sentence  [des  Spruchs ,  sentence,  judgment], 
in  Habakkuk  as  a  proof  of  originality,  then  there  is  no  ground  to  deviate,  in  Habakkuk,  from 
the  common  principle  of  criticism,  that  the  briefer  passage  has  for  itself  the  prejudice  in 
favor  of  the  higher  antiquity.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  not  in  the  fact  that  he  would  gen¬ 
erally  be  absolutely  original,  which  Delitzsch  himself  in  regard  to  the  passages  ii.  1-13;  iiL 
18  (which  might  be  easily  multiplied)  (comp.  Micah  iiL  10 ;  Is.  xi.  9 ;  Micah  vii.  7),  must 
grant ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  indeed  also  in  regard  to  other  prophets  a  borrower, 
who  enriches  what  he  borrows ;  comp.,  e.  g.}  ii.  15  ff.  with  Nah.  iii.  11 ;  ii.  1-4  with  Is.  xxviiL 
18.  If  finally  Delitzsch  thinks  that  he  can  draw  a  proof  for  the  higher  antiquity  of  Habak¬ 
kuk  from  the  fact  that  in  Zephaniah  a  decline  of  the  prophetic  originality  is  manifested,  still 
this  subjective  observation  even  according  to  the  opinion  of  Delitzsch  does  not  proceed  upon 
a  chronological  ground  —  for  he  can,  at  the  most,  fix  a  difference  of  six  years  between  their 
prophecies — but  upon  an  individual  [ground].  Just  as  the  coincidences  with  Zephaniah, 
so  also  those  with  Jeremiah  are  capable  of  a  double  turn.  There  is  no  reason  whatever 
why  the  leopards  (Hab.  i.  8),  should  be  more  original  than  the  eagles  (Jer.  iv.  13),  and  why 
the  wolves  of  the  desert  (Jer.  ▼.  6),  should  be  later  than  the  evening  wolves  (Hab.  L  8),  which 
besides  referring  to  Ps.  lix.  are  perhaps  borrowed  from  Zeph.  iii.  3. 

But  the  argument,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Delitzsch,  is  most  conclusive,  namely,  that  if 
Habakkuk  had  predicted  the  Chaldssan  catastrophe  so  long  before  it  happened,  a  proof  of  the 
inspiration  of  his  prophecy  is  derived  from  this  prophetic  power,  is  not,  on  several  grounds, 
determinative.  First,  because  it  is  an  argument  ex  utilitate .  Next,  because  it  does  not  at 
all  need  this :  we  have  an  argument  belonging  here  in  Is.  xxxix.,  which  even  invalidates  the 
one  offered  by  Delitzsch,  since  Habakkuk  would  take  up  again  and  continue  Isaiah.  Finally, 
from  the  fact  that  prophets  predicted  future  events  long  beforehand  (to  deny  which  in  these 
days  is  nothing  new),  a  proof  of  inspiration  is  derived  only  for  him  who  is  entirely  skeptical 
in  regard  to  the  divination  of  the  heathen  and  its  verification,  which  is  not  seldom  elevated 
above  all  opposition.  The  proof  of  inspiration  lies  not  merely  in  the  gift  of  foretelling  indi- 
didual  temporal  events,  but  much  deeper.  (Comp.  Dusterdieck,  De  Rei  Propheticeey  in  V .  T. 
natura  ethica,  Gott.,  1852).  If  Habakkuk  had  written  only  the  single  declaration  ii.  4,  it 
would  have  afforded  a  stronger  proof  of  his  inspiration  to  him  who  believes,  than  if  he  had 
foretold,  in  the  time  of  Abraham,  the  fall  of  Babylon.  But  to  him  who  is  not  open  to  con¬ 
viction,  even  the  proof  from  foretelling  events,  at  such  a  distance,  is  of  no  value,  as  Delitzsch 
himself  might  see  from  the  contemptible  treatment  which  his  honest  labor  had  to  endure  from 
Hitzig.  Comp,  tn/ro,  p.  15. 

[According  to  the  contents  of  the  prophecy,  Habakkuk  prophesied  before  the  invasion  of 
Palestine  by  the  Chaldseans. 

1.  Vitringa,  Delitzsch,  Kuper,  and  others  refer  his  prophecy  to  the  time  of  Josiah,  between 
650  and  627  before  Christ:  — 

(a)  According  to  chap.  i.  5,  about  20-30  years  before  the  Chaldssan  invasion  (Delitzsch) ; 

(b)  According  to  chap.  ii.  20,  compared  with  Zeph.  L  7,  shortly  before  Zephaniah  (Kuper, 
Caspari) ; 

(c)  According  to  chap.  L  8  compared  with  Jer.  iv.  13  and  v.  6,  before  the  appearance  of 
Jeremiah,  consequently  before  the  13th  year  of  Josiah  (Keil,  Introd.). 

2.  According  to  some  Rabbins,  Witsius,  Buddeus,  Carpzov,  Wald,  Kofod,  Jahn,  Haver- 
nick,  Keil  (Comm.),  Habakkuk  prophesied  in  the  time  ofManasseh. 

3.  According  to  Stickel,  Jager,  Knobel,  Maurer,  Ewald,  De  Wette,  Kleinert,  during  the 
advance  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  the  time  of  Jehoiakim. 

4.  According  to  Eichhorn,  Bertheau,  Justi,  Wolf,  and  others,  in  the  time  of  the  devasta¬ 

tion  of  the  land  of  Judah*  by  the  Chaldseans,  so  that  the  prophecy  of  Habakkuk  would  be 
only  a  vcUicinium  ex  eventu.  Hertwig’s  TabeUen.  C.  E.] 
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[Lenormant  and  Cheyallier  date  the  prophecy  of  Habakkuk  in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim, 
when  Necho,  King  of  Egypt,  was  defeated  by  Nebuchadnezzar  at  Carchemish.  Vol.  L  p.  186. 
—  C.  E.] 


IQ.  Author. 

If  Habakkuk,  as  we  have  shown,  prophesied  under  Jehoiakim,  then  of  course  he  could 
hare  been  still  living,  when  Daniel  was  cast  into  the  lions*  den.  Notwithstanding  the  apoc¬ 
ryphal  narrative  of  [Bel  and  the]  Dragon,  which  (ver.  88  If.)  causes  him  to  be  carried  by  an 
angel  to  Babylon,  to  the  martyr,  has,  judging  from  its  whole  character,  little  probability,  yet. 
it  is  so  far  interesting,  as  it  shows  how  even  the  old  Jewish  tradition  removes  the  ministry 
of  the  prophet  to  the  very  closest  proximity  to  the  ChaldiBan  catastrophe.  Moreover,  De- 
litzsch  also  thinks  that  the  superscription  of  this  apocryphon  in  the  LXX.  (Cod.  Chisianus)  : 
The  irpo<f>T]Tttas  *Afi/3aKovfjL  viov  ’Irprov  c#c  rrjs  <f>vArj?  A  cut,  can  be  turned  to  good  account  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  circumstances  of  the  prophet's  life.  He  combines  it  with  the 
rubric  at  the  end  of  the  psalm  (chap.  iii.  19)  in  which  the  prophet  directs  that  the  hymn, 
when  sung,  be  accompanied  by  his  stringed  instrument.  From  that  circumstance  Delitzsch 
(and  after  him  Keil)  concludes  that  Habakkuk  must  have  been  officially  authorized  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  temple-music,  and  must  accordingly  have  been  a  Levite.  But  this  does  not 
follow  from  the  notice  iii.  19  ;  we  read  that  King  Hezekiah  also,  who  was  no  Levite,  declared 
that  he  would  sing  in  the  temple  with  his  stringed  instrument  (Is.  xxxviii.  20)  ;  consequently 
this  practice  in  public  worship  was  not  confined  to  the  Levites.  Thus  the  assumption  is 
based  simply  upon  that  direction  [that  the  hymn  should  be  accompanied  in  its  performance 
by  his  stringed  instrument],  and  is  the  more  questionable,  as  it  may  possibly  owe  its  origin 
to  some  ancient,  who  led  the  way  to  the  conclusion  of  Delitzsch  :  another  tradition  refers 
Habakkuk  to  the  tribe  of  Simeon.  (Compare  this  and  similar  synagogal-Christian  tradi¬ 
tions  in  the  careful  critical  collection  of  Delitzsch,  De  Habacuci  Proph.  vita  et  AEtate ). 
Whether  the  grave  of  Habakkuk,  which  continued  to  be  pointed  out  in  the  days  of  Eusebius 
and  Hieronymus  (Onom.,  ed.  Parsow  et  Parthey,  128  ff.)  between  Keila  and  Gabatha,  was 
the  true  one,  cannot  be  affirmed  with  certainty. 

For  more  certain  data  concerning  the  circumstances  of  his  life,  we  are  consequently  di¬ 
rected  entirely  to  his  book ;  and  this  furnishes  us  with  no  information,  apart  from  the  char¬ 
acteristic  condition  of  the  time,  except  his  name  and  the  notice  that  he  was  a  prophet  (i.  1  ; 
iii.  1).  The  name  Habakkuk  is  formed,  according  to  an  elsewhere  occurring  derivation,  by 
the  reduplication  of  the  third  radical  and  an  inserted  shurck  VTOI73,  etc.,  Olsh.,  sec. 

187  b  from  the  root  p2TT,  to  embrace.  (Compare  Luther,  below.)  The  Masoretic  punctua¬ 
tion  exhibits  the  phenomenon  common  to  all  languages,  that  proper  names  frequently  de¬ 
viate,  in  the  manner  of  writing  them,  from  the  rule  of  the  customary  orthography.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  analogy  of  the  related  forms  it  should  be  pointed  p^pgn,  Besides  daghesh  forte 
enphonicum  has  not  always  been  read  in  the  p,  but,  e.  g.,  by  the  LXX  in  the  hence  the 
rendering  ’A/i/fajcoufi,  in  which  it  [2]  is  represented  by  //,  a  sound  more  euphonious  to  the 
Greek.  The  final  p  of  this  form  is  repeated  from  the  close  of  the  antepenult,  because  it  was 
dissonant  to  the  Greek  ear  to  begin  and  end  a  syllable  with  the  same  consonant.  In  the 
same  way,  2?QT  bjg  has  been  rendered  BccA£</?ovA  (Hitzig). 


IV.  Place  in  the  Organism  of  Scripture . 


As  Nahum  is  important  in  the  succession  of  prophecy  in  that  he  concludes  the  Assyrian 
series;  so  is  Habakkuk  in  that  he  (with  Jeremiah)  begins  the  Babylonian  (comp.  Obadiah,p. 
11).  The  description  of  the  Chaldiean  runs  parallel  with  that  of  the  Assyrian  (Is.  v.)  On  the 
other  hand,  chap.  8  fits  into  the  series  of  the  Old  Testament  theophanies,  which,  resting  upon 
the  first  coming  of  Jehovah  to  give  the  law,  describe  his  second  coming  to  vindicate  it,  and 
it  forms  a  conclusion  to  this  method  [of  describing  his  coming].  From  the  time  of  the  exile 
onward  the  coming  of  God  to  judgment  is  represented  no  more  in  the  form  of  the  theophany, 
but  in  that  of  the  apocalypse. 

But  alongside  of  the  external  importance  of  the  book  there  is  an  internal  one.  The 
ground  lines  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  as  they  come  to  light  in  the  divine  economy  of  the 
world,  are  in  few  prophets  so  strongly  marked  as  in  Habakkuk.  The  character,  in  which 
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the  world-power  enters  into  the  circle  of  God's  administration  of  his  kingdom  and  be¬ 
comes  an  object  of  the  judgment,  is  fully  delineated  in  the  three  sentences,  that  are  com¬ 
plementary  to  each  other,  namely,  from  him  emanate  his  right  and  his  majesty  (i.  7); 
his  soul  is  puffed  up,  it  is  not  right  in  him  (ii.  4)  ;  he  is  guilty,  whose  power  is  his  god  (L 
11).  The  sovereign  insolence  of  self-glory,  which  in  pure  arrogance  puts  itself  in  the 
place  of  God  as  judge  upon  earth,  is  the  cause  of  the  judgment :  thereby  all  the  temporal 
manifestations  of  that  which  is  opposed  to  God,  from  Gen.  xi.  until  the  time  of  the  end  are 
judged.  Again,  the  characteristics  of  the  fate  of  the  kingdom  are  given  in  the  sentences: 
the  just  shall  live  by  his  steadfast  faith  (ii.  4)  ;  I  must  wait  calmly  for  the  day  of  afflic¬ 
tion  (iii.  16)  ;  I  will  rejoice  in  God  my  salvation  (iii.  18).  The  way  of  him,  who  stands 
fast  upon  the  Word  of  God,  —  a  way  marked  by  humility  and  fidelity  —  must  lead  to  salva¬ 
tion.  It  is  the  mutual  relation  of  the  stability  of  the  divine  word  (ii.  8)  and  of  the  sta¬ 
bility  of  him  who  perseveres  in  it,  whereby  the  solidarity 1  between  God  and  the  subjects 
of  his  kingdom,  which  is  indicated  by  the  name  tpVTj}  0*  *2),  and  whereby  the  im¬ 

potence  and  self-destructive  character  of  all  attacks  directed  against  this  mutual  covenant, 
are  characterized.  But  from  the  spiritual  nature  of  these  definitions  [ Bestimmungen,  de¬ 
fined  objects]  arises  a  spiritual  limitation  of  the  idea  of  Israel.  It  is  no  longer  the  Israel 
according  to  the  flesh,  to  whom  the  promise  avails  in  its  full  extent :  they  [Israel  according 
to  the  flesh]  are  the  object  of  the  Divine  judgment,  as  well  as  the  Babylonians  (i.  2  ff. ; 
ii.  9  ff.)  ;  but  it  fa  the  Israel  according  to  the  spirit,  the  just  by  faith,  who  are  separated  by 
the  judgment  out  of  the  mass  of  external  Israel  (i.  12).  With  clear  penetration  Paul,  when 
it  was  his  object  to  place  in  the  light  this  difference  in  its  New  Testament  fulfillment, 
set  his  foot  directly  upon  the  Old  Testament  foundation  of  this  prophet.  One  does 
wrong  to  the  epoch-forming  significance  of  this  prophet,  if  he  restricts  his  book  merely  to 
the  import  of  a  book  of  consolation.  With  similar  precision  is  the  character  also  of  the 
judgment  of  purification  delineated :  Thou,  rock,  hast  appointed  him,  the  enemy,  for  instruct¬ 
ive  chastisement  (i.  12).  And  out  of  the  old  conception  of  the  holiness  of  Clod,  according 
to  which  it  (holiness)  is  his  relation  to  the  elect  people  (L  12),  the  new  conception,  which 
is  ethical  in  its  elements,  struggles  forth.  Thou  const  not  look  calmly  upon  evil  (i.  18). 
Next  to  Isaiah  xl.  ff.  Habakkuk  is  the  most  powerful  evangelist  among  the  prophets. 

Concerning  the  coincidences  with  earlier  prophets  compare  ii.  above.  They  are  more 
numerous  than  in  Nahum,  however  proportionally  few.  On  the  other  hand,  a  rich  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  Psalms  is  a  characteristic  of  this  prophet,  as  it  is  of  Micah  and  Nahum,  a 
characteristic  corresponding  to  the  lyric  character  of  the  book.  On  this  point  compare  the 
Exegetical  Exposition,  chap.  iii. 

His  place  in  the  Canon  is  justified  not  only  by  the  close  relationship  of  the  contents  to 
those  of  Nahum,  but  also  by  the  inscription  :  just  as  the  massaim  are  placed  together  in  the 
book  of  Isaiah,  so  also  are  they  in  the  book  of  the  Minor  Prophets.  Luther  *  :  Habakkuk 
has  a  right  name  for  his  office.  For  Habakkuk  means  an  embracer,  or  one  who  takes  an¬ 
other  in  his  arms  and  presses  him  to  his  heart.  This  he  does  in  his  prophecy :  he  embraces 
his  people  and  takes  them  in  his  arms,  i.  e.,  he  comforts  them  and  holds  them  up,  as  one  em¬ 
braces  a  weeping  child  or  person,  to  quiet  him  with  the  assurance,  that,  if  God  will,  he  will 
be  better. 

5.  Literature . 

Separate  Commentaries.  Wolfg.  Fabr.  Capito,  Enarrationes  in  Proph.  Habn  Argent, 
1526.  J.  D.  Grynseus,  Hypomnemoneumata  in  Hab .,  Bas.,  1582,  8vo.  Ant  Agelli,  Comm,  in 
P .  Hn  Ant,  1597.  S.  v.  Til,  Phosphorus  Propheticus  S.  Mosis  et  Habacuci  Vaticxnia.  etc., 
Lugd.  Bat.,  1700,  4to.  Abarbanel,  Comm.  rabb.  Hebr.  et  Lot.,  ed.  St  Sprecher,  Helmst,  1709. 
J.  G.  Kalinsky,  Habacuci  et  Nahumi  Vaticmia  Ulustr.9  Yratisl.,  1748,  4to.  A.  Chiysander, 
Genaue  Uebersetzung  und  buchstdbiicher  Verst  and  des  P.  Hab .  [An  Exact  Translation  and  Lit¬ 
eral  Sense  of  the  P.  Hab.],  Rint.,  1752,  4to.  C.  F.  Staudlin,  Hosea ,  Nahum  und  Habakuk 
ausgelegt  [Hos.,  Nah.,  and  Hab.  explained],  Stuttg.,  1786.  F.  G.  Wahl,  Der  Prophet  Hab¬ 
akuk  iibersetzt  und  erkUtrt  [The  Prophet  Habakkuk  translated  and  interpreted],  Ham.,  1 790. 
Birger  Kofod,  Chabacuci  Vatic  ^  Havn.,  1792.  G.  C.  Horst,  Die  Visionen  Habakuks  [The 


1  [Solidarity :  the  mutual  obligation  of  all  to  each  and  of  each  to  all.  —  0.  B.] 

S  Lather's  Commentary  on  Habakkuk  (Erftirt,  1626)  affords  the  peculiar  historical  interest,  in  that  «t  is  dir  sets* 
throughout  in  a  polemic  manner,  against  the  nobility  and  the  bishops,  who  barbarously  made  the  moet  of  their  fW*7 
ever  the  insuxfcecttonary  peasants.  In  the  extracts  given  below  this  reference  is  of  coons  left  oat. 
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Visions  of  Habakkuk],  Gotha,  1798.  K.  W.  Justi,  Der  Prophet  Ilabakuk  iibersetzl  und  erk- 
Ubrt  [The  Prophet  Habakkuk  translated  and  interpreted],  Lpz.,  1821.  A.  A.  Wolff,  Der 
Prophet  Habakuk  [The  Prophet  Habakkuk],  Darmst.,  1822.  G.  L.  Baumlein,  Comm .  de 
Habacuci  Vaticinio,  Maulbr.,  1840,  4to.  F.  Delitzsch,  Der  Prophet  Habakuk  ausgelegt  [The 
Prophet  Habakkuk  interpreted],  Lpz.,  1848.  Jo.  Gumpach,  Der  Prophet  Habakuk  nach 
dem  genau  revidirten  Text  erkldrt  [The  Prophet  Habakkuk  interpreted  according  to  the  ac¬ 
curately  revised  text],  Munch.,  1860.  A.  Schroder,  on  chap,  iii.,  Diss.  in  Cant .  Habacuci . 
Gera.,  1787.  Ch.  F.  Schnurrer,  Diss .  phil.  ad  Carmen  Hab.  iii,,  Tub.,  1786,  4to.  J.  G. 
Herder,  Gebet  Habakuks  des  Propheten ,  im  Geist  der  hebr,  Poesie  [Prayer  of  the  Prophet 
Habakkuk,  in  the  spirit  of  Hebrew  Poetry],  WW.,  1827,  ii.  176  ff.  K.  G.  Anton,  Cap.  iii, 
Hab,  Versio ,  etc.,  Gorlic.,1810,  4to.  Stickel,  Prolusio  ad  Cap .  8  Hab.,  Neustadt,  1827.  L. 
Hirzel,  Ucber  die  hist.  Deutuugvon  Hab .  iii.  8-15 ;  in  Winer  u.  Engelhardt,  Neues  krit .  Journal 
[Concerning  the  Historical  Interpretation  of  Hab.  iii.  8-15;  in  Winer  and  Engelhardt,  New 
Critical  Journal],  1827,  vii.,  4 to.  Sommer,  Bibl.  Abhandlungen  [Biblical  Dissertations],  i. 
1  ff. 

Separate  Treatises.  J.  G.  Abicht,  De  Vaticinio  Habac .,  Gedan,  1722.  F.  C.  A. 
Hanlein,  Symb .  Critt .  ad  interpreted .  Hab .,  Erl.,  1795.  A.  C.  Ranitz,  Introd.  in  Hab .  Vat., 
Lps.,  1808.  Valentin,  Comm,  in  Hab.  capp.  prima  Spec.,  Hal.,  1884.  F.  Delitzsch,  De  Hab. 
Proph.  Vita  atque  jErate,  Lps.,  1842,  ed.  2 ;  Ueber  Abfassungszeit  und  Plan  der  Prophetie  Haba¬ 
kuks  in  Rud.  u.  Guer.  Zeitschrift  [Concerning  the  Date  and  Plan  of  the  Prophecy  of  Habak¬ 
kuk,  in  Rud.  and  Guer.  Journal],  1842,  i.  Dav.  Chytraeus,  Lectiones  in  Proph.  Hab.,  in  his 
works,  tom.  ii.  [Helv.  Garthii,  Comm .  in  Proph.  Hab.,  Vitebergae,  1605.  G.  A.  Ruperti, 
Explicatio,  cap.  u  et  ii.  Chab.,  in  the  Commentatt .  Theol .,  ed.  Velthusen,  Kuinoel,  and  Ruperti, 
iii.  p.  405  ff.  Moerner,  Hymnus  Hab.  vers,  ac  notis  phil.  et  crit.  illustr.,  Upsalro,  1791,  4to. 
B.  Ludwig,  Translations  and  Expositions  [of  Hab.],  Frankfort,  1779.  See  Keil’s  Introd.  to 
the  O.  T,  —  C.  E.] 
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CHAPTER  I. 


[  The  Prophet  commences  by  setting  forth  the  Cause  of  the  Chaldcean  Invasion ,  which 
forms  the  Burden  of  his  Prophecy .  This  Cause  was  the  great  Wickedness  of 
the  Jewish  Nation  at  the  Time  he  flourished  (vers.  2-4).  Jehovah  is  intro¬ 
duced  as  summoning  Attention  to  that  Invasion  (ver.  5).  The  Prophet  describes 
the  Appearance ,  Character,  and  Operations  of  the  Invaders  (vers.  6-11). — 
C.  E.] 


1  The  burden,  which  Habakkuk  the  prophet  saw. 

2  How  long,  Jehovah,  do  I  cry  ? 

And  thou  hearest  not  ? 

I  cry  to  thee,  Violence, 

And  thou  helpest  not 

8  Why  dost  thou  let  me  see  wickedness  ? 

And  [why]  dost  thou  look  upon  distress? 
Oppression  and  violence  are  before  me ; 

And  there  is  strife,  and  contention  exalts  itself. 


4  Therefore  the  law  is  slack ; 1 
Justice  no  more  3  goes  forth ; 

For  the  wicked  compass  about  the  righteous ; 

Therefore  justice  goes  forth  perverted. 

5  Look  among  the  nations  and  see  ! 

And  be  ye  amazed,*  be  amazed; 

For  1  am  about  to  work  4  a  work  in  your  days : 

Ye  will  not  believe  it,  though  it  were  told. 

6  For  behold ! s  I  am  about  to  raise  up  the  Chaldaeans, 

That  bitter  and  impetuous  nation, 

Which  marches  over  the  breadths  of  the  earth, 

To  take  possession  of  dwelling-places,  that  do  not  belong  to  it 

7  It  is  terrible  and  dreadful : 

Its  right  and  its  eminence  proceed  from  itself 


8  And  swifter  than  leopards  are  its  horses, 
And  speedier  than  the  evening  wolves : 

Its  horsemen  spring6  proudly  along, 

And  its  horsemen  come  from  afar : 

They  fly  like  an  eagle  hastening  to  devour. 
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9  It  comes  wholly  for  violence  : 

The  host 7  of  their  faces  is  forward ; 

And  it  collects  captives  like  the  sand. 

10  And  it  scoffs  at  kings ; 

And  princes  are  a  laughter  to  it : 

It  laughs  at  every  stronghold, 

And  heaps  up  earth  and  takes  it. 

1 1  Then  its  spirit  revives,8 

And  it  passes  on  and  contracts  guilt : 

This  its  strength  is  its  god. 

GRAMMATICAL  AND  TEXTUAL. 

p  Ver.  4.  —  rnin  3^015 .  The  primary  idee  of  is  tbmt  of  stHfoen,  rigidity,  i.  e.  frigid  end  oold,  cold  ted 

•tiff  being  kindred  terms.  Compere  the  Greek  wijy-rvm,  to  be  stiff.  Trop.  to  be  torpid,  sluggish,  slack  :  friget  lax. 

[i  v«r.  4.  _  a^trc  be  rendered  :  judgment  goetk  not  forth  according  to  truth*  Get.  Bat 

n?.?b  signifies  elso,  to  perpetuity ,  forever ;  end  connecting  it  with  it  gives  the  meening  of  not  forever,  at  never. 
See  Kefl.  LXX. :  Kai  ov  6u$iyrr<u  eU  WAot  uplpa  /  Valgete :  et  non  percenit  usque  ad  ftnem  judicium  ;  Lather :  usd 
leann  keine  rtehu  Sachs  ffewinnen ;  Klelnert :  und  nicht  fdllt  nock  Wakrheit  der  RedUsspruch, 

[8  Ver.  5.  —  .inrri  ^n^rirri.  Doable  form,  used  for  intensity.  Compere  Iseieh  xxiz.  9.  The  combine tke  of 
the  kel  with  the  blpbfl  of  the  seme  Verb  serves  to  strengthen  it,  so  et  to  express  the  highest  degree  of  amassment. 

[4  Ver.  denotes  that  which  is  immediately  et  hand.  Green’s  Heb.  Oram.,  too.  266,  2.  Nordheimer,  nr. 

1034,  8  e. 

[6  Ver.  6.  —  C'Pp  tece  suseitaturus  sum.  before  the  participle  refers  to  the  future. 

[«  Ver.  8.  —  ^2/5*1  from  87*15,  signifying  to  be  proud,  to  show  off  proudly;  hence  of  a  horsemen  leaping  proudly 
end  fiercely.  The  sutyect  of  this  verb,  may  be  translated  horses.  See  Ges.,  s.  v. 

[7  Vor.  9.  —  EJT35  n@?P.  I  have  followed  Geeenlus  in  the  translatiou  of  these  words.  LXX. :  «r- 

dcenpadror  wpowwrotv  airrmu  i$eriorias ;  Vulgate  :  facies  eorum  ventus  urcns  ;  Luther :  reissen  sir  hindurch  wie  rm  Ott- 
wind  ;  Klelnert :  die  Oier  ikrer  Angesichter  strebt  nach  corwar/s. 

[t  Ver.  11.  —  rrn  TN,  then  his  spirit  rerices.  Ges.  LXX. :  rbre  uerafiaXsl  t6  wvevpa ,  Vulgate  :  Tunc  mu- 

tabitur  spirit  us ;  Lather:  Alsdann  toerden  sic  smew  mum  Muth  nekmen;  Kell :  Then  it  passes  aloof  a  wind  ;  Klelnert: 
Dann  wendet  es  sick,  ein  sturmwmd ;  Henderson :  it  gaineth  fresh  spirit.  —  C.  B.] 


EXEGETIOAL. 

In  the  heading  (comp,  the  Introd.)  this  proph¬ 
ecy  is  designated  as  a  sentence :  compare 

on  Nah.  i.  1.  If  it  should  there,  as  in  Is.  xiii.  ff., 
on  account  of  the  subjoined  genitive  of  relation, 
still  seem  doubtful,  whether  the  prophecy  should 
not  be  taken  as  a  burden  prepared  against  Nin¬ 
eveh,  Babylon,  etc.,  so  here,  where  this  genitive  is 
wanting  and  the  discourse  has  certainly  in  it  that 
which  pertains  to  a  burden,  but  still  much  more 
of  that  which  is  consolatory,  the  neuter  significa¬ 
tion  of  the  word  is  iust  as  plain  as  in  Jeremiah, 
Zechariah,  and  in  the  appendix  to  the  Proverbs 

The  verb  ritH,  which,  according  to  its  original 
signification,  “  to  see,”  would  seem  incapable  of 
being  joined  with  Masta ,  can  be  used  with  it,  be¬ 
cause  “  to  see,”  the  most  common  expression  for 
the  prophetic  intuition  and  conception,  is  generally 
employed  to  denote  prophetic  activity  [die  prophet- 
ische  ThBtiglceit,  the  exercise  of  the  prophetic  gift. 
—  C.  E.] 

The  “  vision”  of.  Isaiah  (chap.  i.  ver.  1)  em¬ 
braces  threatening8,  complaints,  consolatory  ad¬ 
dresses,  and  symbolical  actions.  There  is  just  as 
little  ground  to  deny  that  the  heading  proceeds 
from  tne  prophet  himself,  as  there  is  in  regard  to 
the  subscription  (chap.  iii.  ver.  19),  in  which  tlie 


prophet  speaks  of  himself  in  the  first  person.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  it  is  a  general,  and  that  of  chap.  iii.  s 
special  heading. 

[Kcil :  •*  Ver.  1  contains  the  heading,  not  only 
to  chap.  i.  and  ii.,  but  to  the  whole  book,  of  whicli 
chap,  lii.forms  an  integral  part.  On  the  special 
heading  in  chap.  iii.  ver.  1,  see  the  commentary  on 
the  verse.  The  prophet  calls  his  writing  a  m.mm, 
or  burden  (see  at  Nahum  i.  1),  because  it  an¬ 
nounces  heavy  judgments  upon  the  covenant  na¬ 
tion  and  the  imperial  power.”  —  C.  E.] 

First  Dialogue.  Vers.  2-11.  In  this  conversa¬ 
tion,  as  in  the  concluding  passages  of  Micah,  the 
function  of  the  prophet  is  exhibited  on  two  side* 
He  speaks,  first,  in  the  name  of  the  true  Israel,  as 
an  advocate  of  righteousness  (comp,  on  Micah 
vii.  1 ) ;  then  in  the  name  of  God.  Hence  the  dis¬ 
course  takes  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  and  is  divided 
into  two  parts. 

I.  The  Complaint.  The  prophet  in  the  name 
of  righteousness  accuses  the  people  of  sin  (vers. 
2-4). 

II.  The  Answer.  God  points  to  the  scourge,  by 
which  this  sin  is  to  b*  punished  (vers.  5-*l ). 

Vers.  2-4.  The  Complaint.  Parallel  with  Mi¬ 
cah  vii.,  the  prophet  begins  with  the  description  of 
the  wretched  condition  of  the  countiy,  which  nr- 
gently  calls  for  judgment.  That  he  is  not  yet 
speaking  of  the  violent  deeds  of  the  Chaktoan* 

( Rosen m tiller,  Ewald,  Maurer),  but  of  the  go* 
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dition  of  Judah  itself,  is  evident  from  the  analogy 
of  the  language  to  the  descriptions  of  other  proph¬ 
ets,  as  well  as  from  the  fact  that  the  calamity  to  be 
inflicted  by  the  ChaUUeans  (ver.  5  If.)  is  described 
as  a  future  one,  at  present  past  all  belief  (comp, 
ver.  13).  How  long,  properly  until  when,  Jeho¬ 
vah, —  thou  covenant  Goo,  who  hearest  those  that 
call  [upon  Thee)  and  art  angry  with  the  wicked,  — 
do  I  cry,  and  thon  hearest  not ;  —  cry  to  thee, 
violence,  —  and  thou  helpest  not  ?  Chamas  is 
not  acc.  modi,  but  o)>jeeti :  a  customary  form  of 
expression  (comp.  Jer.  xx.  8,  and  Job  xix.  7).  We 
have  the  same  construction  in  our  [the  German) 
language.  The  tone  is  that  of  complaint,  common 
also  in  the  Psalms,  with  a  gentle  sound  of  reproach 
(Ps.  xxii.  2  ff.  ;  lxxxviii.  15  if),  such  as  only  the 
ideal  congregation,  which  sees  in  actual  sin  an 
injury  done  to  its  vocation  [ihrer  Bestimmung ,  that 
for  which  a  thing  is  designed  —  C.  E.]  can  raise, 
but  not  the  individual  fellow-sinner  and  accom¬ 
plice  in  guilt. 

Ver.  3.  Why  (thus  the  prophet  assigns  a  rea¬ 
son  for  his  calling  and  crying)  dost  thou  let  me 
see  iniquity,  and  lookeat  thou  upon  perverse¬ 
ness  inactively  P  8c.,  since  at  least  thou,  as  the 
Holy  One,  will  not  look  upon  it  in  Israel,  and 
since,  according  to  thy  Word  (Num.  xxiii.  21 ). 
thy  congregation  are  to  remain  free  from  it  ? 
and  convey  interchangeable  ideas  (comp. 

Hupf.  on  Ps.  vii.  15)  ;  and  the  neuter  which 

in  itself  may  signify  also  distress  (Baumlein,  Keil), 
receives  here  by  means  of  the  parallel  the 
meaning  of  mischief.  r.  m  signifies  (1) 

nothingness ,  vanity;  (2)  nothingness  of  words ,  i.  e., 
falsehood,  deceit;  (3)  nothingness  as  to  worth,  un¬ 
worthiness,  wickedness ,  iniquity,  bpp  from 
to  labor ,  signifies,  ( l )  labor ,  toil ;  (2)  fruit  of  labor  ; 
(3)  trouble ,  vexation ,  sorrow.  Gesenius,  Lex.  —  C. 
E.) 

Oppression  and  violence  are  before  my  eyes ; 
and  strife  arises,  and  contention  exalts  itself. 
Where  the  powers  arc  unequal  there  is  oppression  : 
where  they  are  equal,  the  strife  of  hearts  and 
tongues  results  in  fighting  with  hands.  To  this 
description  of  the  leading  characteristics  of  a  social 
disorder  the  question,  “  Why  does  He  permit  it  to 
happen  ?  ”  is  to  be  supplied  in  thought  from  a  [first 

clause  of  the  verse.  —  C.  E.].  is  intransitive, 
as  in  Nahum  i.  5 ;  Ps.  lxxxix.  10. 

Ver.  4.  Therefore,  because  thou  dost  not  look 
into  and  restrain  it,  the  law,  “  which  was  intended 
to  be  the  soul  and  heart  of  the  common  political 
life"  (Delitzsch),  is  slack.  This  is  shown  partic¬ 
ularly  (comp.  Micah  Hi.  Iff.)  in  the  chief  pillar  of 
the  public  life,  the  administration  of  justice  :  Yea 
a  righteous  sentence  never  comes  forth.  So  it 

should  be  translated,  if  we  understand  I"IY3  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  customary  usage  of  the  language : 
nso  wb,  i. not  to  perpetuity,  not  forever,  i.  I 
never  (Is.  xiii.  20,  Delitzsch,  'Keil).  But,  as  the  ad¬ 
junct  bp3B,  in  the  following  part  of  the  verse 

•hows  tStt&Q  means  also  here,  as  it  does  frequent¬ 
ly,  not  materially  a  righteous  judgment,  but  for-  j 
mally  a  legal  sentence  in  general  (Hos.  x.  4). 

rreab  must  consequently  be  uttered  with  em¬ 
phasis  ;  and  the  clause,  “  the  sentence  goes  forth  ” 
mab  nb,  should  form  an  antithesis  to  the! 
clause,  “the  sentence  goes  forth  perverted  to  injus¬ 


tice."  To  HY3,  therefore,  the  signification  of 
truth,  justice,  is  required  to  be  given  (comp.  HOSb 
Is.  xlii.  3 ;  Jer.  v.  3).  And  this  signification  is 
possible.  For  the  usual  meaning  perpetuity,  sta¬ 
bility,  is  not  primitive,  but  has  its  inner  ground  in 
the  fact  that  internal  solidity  is  necessary  to  con¬ 
tinuance  ;  and  this  is  undoubtedly  evident  from 
Prov.  xxi.  28,  though  one  may  grant  to  Delitzsch, 
that  the  signification,  forever  (better  to  perpetuity), 
is  not  to  be  given  up  even  in  this  passage.  The 
connection  of  the  meanings,  and  the  transition  from 
the  concrete  to  the  abstract  are  the  same  as  in  jTTY.. 
Compare  also  1  Sam.  xv.  29,  where  God,  as  He 
who  cannot  lie,  is  called  bWlEP  n^3,  and  Lam. 
iii.  18.  Schultcus  has  verified  this  meaning  from 
the  Arabic,  Animadw .,  p.  515.  Therefore  [read] : 
The  sentence  [or  judgment]  does  not  go  forth  accord¬ 
ing  to  truth,  so  that  it  may  have  stability.  Simi¬ 
larly,  Hitzig,  B&umlein. 

For  the  wicked  man  (to  be  understood  collec¬ 
tively)  surrounds  [in  a  hostile  sense —  C.  E.j  the 
righteous  man :  to  a  whole  circle  of  wicked  men 
there  is  but  one  righteous,  so  that  ri^ht  bows  un¬ 
der  superior  power  (comp.  Micah  vu.  3) :  there¬ 
fore  judgment  goes  forth  perverted.  [Keil: 
Mishpat  is  not  merely  a  righteous  verdict,  how¬ 
ever  ;  in  which  case  the  meaning  would  be  :  There 
is  no  more  any  righteous  verdict  $pven,  but  a 
righteous  state  of  things,  objective  right  in  the 
civil  and  political  life.  —  C.  E.] 

Vers.  5-11.  Jehovah's  Answer  [to  the  preceding 
complaint  —  C.  E].  The  scourge  is  already  pre¬ 
pared;  and  that  a  terrible  one.  Look  around 

among  the  nations  and  see.  $  nsn  docs  not 
mean  here,  to  look  with  delight,  is  it  does  in  other 
places:  the  2,  moreover,  does  not  enter  simply 
into  construction  with  the  object,  but  it  is  local. 
Already  has  the  storm  burst  forth  among  the  na¬ 
tions,  which  also  will  overtake  the  secure  sinners 
of  Israel.  And  be  astonished  1  astonished! 
The  emphasis  of  the  benumbing  astonishment  is 
expressed  bv  the  verb  repeated  in  two  conjugations 
(comp.  Zepfi.  ii.  1  ;  Ewald,  sec.  313  c).  The  reason 
for  both  the  summons  to  look  round  and  for  the 
stupefying  consternation  following  it  is  indicated 
by  the  following  *0 :  for  a  work  works,  is  car¬ 
ried  into  effect  (comp.  impyeirai,  2  Thess.  it 
7),  in  your  days :  ye  would  not  believe  it,  if  it 
were  told  to  you,  it  so  far  exceeds  everything 
that  can  be  imagined  and  expected.  In  order  to 
transfer  the  emphasis  entirely  to  the  dreadful  word, 

the  speaker  keeps  back  the  author,  and  makes 
apparently  neater :  the  impellent  force  is  in  the 
work  itself  (Ez.  i.  20).  [Keil :  The  participle 
denotes  that  which  is  immediately  at  hand,  and  is 
used  absolutely,  without  a  pronoun.  According 

to  ver.  6,  L*  the  pronoun  we  have  to  supply. 


For  it  is  not  practicable  to  supply  Win,  or  to 
take  the  participle  in  the  sense  of  the  third  person, 
since  God,  when  speaking  to  the  people,  cannot 
speak  of  himself  in  the  third  person,  and  even  in 

that  case  HVP  could  not  be  omitted.  Hitzig’s 
idea  is  still  more  untenable,  namely,  that  po'al  is 
the  subject,  and  that  p6lel  is  used  in  an  intransi¬ 
tive  sense :  the  work  produces  its  effect.  We  must 
assume,  as  Delitzsch  does,  that  there  is  a  prolep- 
tical  ellipsis,  i.  one  in  which  tho  word  immedi¬ 
ately  following  is  omitted  (as  in  Is.  xlviii.  11; 
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Zech.  ix.  17).  The  admissibility  of  this  assump-j 
lion  is  justified  by  the  fact  that  there  are  other 
cases  in  which  the  participle  is  used  and  the  pro¬ 
noun  omitted ;  and  that  not  merely  the  pronoun 
of  the  third  person  (e.  g.f  Is.  iL  11;  Jer.  xxxviii. 
23),  but  that  of  the  second  person  also  (1  Sam.  ii. 
24 ;  vi.  3;  and  Ps.  vii.  10).  —  C.  E.J 
Ver.  6  first  mentions  the  doer:  For  behold, 
I,  the  Lord,  bring  up  [am  about  to  raise  up  — 
C.  E.J  the  Chaldmans.  [See  Lenormant  and 
Chevallier,  vol.  i.  p.  472 ;  also  Rawlinson’s  An¬ 
cient  Monarchies,  vol.  i.  p.  58,  and  vol.  ii.  pp.  497, 

505.  —  C.  E.].  The  expression  M'E'O,  and  still 
more  the  immediately  following  description  of  the 
enemies  themselves,  point  to  the  fact  that  they  had 
already  appeared  in  history.  But  that  they  are  to 
appear  in  the  history  of  Israel  and  come  to  execute 
judgment  upon  Judah  for  his  sins,  is,  as  the  ex¬ 
pression  with  the  part.)  shows,  still  in  the 

future.  And  indeed  the  rapidity  with  which  Bab¬ 
ylon,  which  had  just  become  independent,  rose 
from  being  a  city  subject  to  Assyria  to  be  the 
ruler  of  Asia,  has  something  incredible.  The  na¬ 
tion,  at  whose  head  Nebuchadnezzar  accomplished 
this  sudden  conquest,  and  whose  ^reat  monarchy 
took  the  place  of  the  Assyrian,  is  called  in  the 
Old  Testament  Casdim ;  and  this  designation 
stands,  in  the  O.  T.,  in  the  same  reciprocal  rela¬ 
tion  to  Babylon,  that  Israel  does  to  Jerusalem. 
The  name  Casdim,  which,  with  the  change  of 
the  second  radical,  has  been  preserved  to  this  day 
in  the  name  Kurds,  and  which  appears  in  the 
Classics  in  the  appellations  Chalybes  (//.,  ii.  856  ; 
comp.  Strabo,  xii.  545),  Chaldi  (Steph.  Byz.,  s.  v. 
XoAftia)  or  Chaldeans  (Ptolemaeus,  Strabo,  Plin- 
ius,  comp.  Winer  s.  v.  11  Chaldiier,”  Ewaid,  Hist. 
Isr .,  i.  333),  Carduchi,  or  Gardvaei,  belongs,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  O.  T.  and  the  Classics  to  a  tribe 
Bpread  over  the  whole  countiy  between  the  Tigris 
and  Pontus.  Already  in  Jer.  v.  1 5  the  same  peo¬ 
ple  are  designated  as  a  very  ancient  one ;  and  as 
early  as  Gen.  xi.  28  the  country  of  Mesopotamia 
is  called  after  them  Ur  [Ur  of  the  Chaldees],  so 
that  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  Chesed 
(Gen.  xxii.  22),  the  nephew  of  Abraham,  is  to 
be  considered  their  ancestor.  If  the  conjecture  of 
Ewaid,  Knobel,  Dietrich,  is  correct  that  a  reference 

to  the  name  TtEO  already  exists  in  Arphaxad 
[*TtTD£^S]  Gen.  x.  22),  then  this  circumstance 
would  doubtless  refer  the  name  to  a  time  beyond 
that  of  Abraham.  Oppert  ( Deutsch.-morgenl . 
Zeitschr .,  German-Oriental  Journal,  xi.  137)  has 
proved,  that  the  word  Cas-dim  is  Tataric,  and 
signifies,  as  well  as  Mesopotamia,  two  rivers ;  and 
( the  correctness  of  the  translation  being  presup¬ 
posed)  it  is  legitimately  inferred  from  this  fact 
that  the  name  probably  designates  the  aboriginal 
Tataric  population  between  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris.  (It  hannonizes  well  with  this  etymology, 
according  to  which  Casdim  is  plural  only  in  sound 
but  not  in  original  signification,  that  the  name 
appears  in  the  O.  T.  only  as  plur.  tantum ;  that 
Casdim  as  an  actual  plural  form  would  be  abnor¬ 
mally  formed ;  that  the  regular  plural  form 
occurs  only  once  in  later  Hebrew  (Ez.  xxiii.  14, 
Cthibh),  and  the  reconstructed  singular  form 

s"TlPw  only  in  the  Aramaic  of  Daniel.  [The  opin¬ 
ion]  that  the  aboriginal  population  of  that  district 
was,  in  fact,  not  of  a  Semitic,  but  of  a  Tataric 
stock,  appears,  at  present,  to  be  subjected  no  lon¬ 


ger  to  any  opposition.  (Comp.  Brandis,  art.  **  As¬ 
syria'*  in  Pauly's  RealcncyklopOdie, .)  [On  the  early 
history  of  the  Chaldeans  and  their  Turanian 
origin,  see  Rawlinson's  Herodotus,  vol.  i.  pp.  247, 
248, 245,  533.  —  C.  E.]  Certainly  opposed  to  this 
view  is  the  assumption  of  the  great  majority  of 
exegetes  that  the  primitive  abode  of  the  Casdim 
was  the  Armenian  mountain  land,  where,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Xenophon,  a  brave  and  freedom-loving’  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  Chald»an  stock  dwelt,  and  where  the 
Kurds  still  live,  and  that  the  Assyrians  first  settled 
them  in  the  plain  of  Babylon,  according  to  Hitzig 
in  the  year  625.  This  assumption,  however,  has, 
on  closer  examination,  no  broader  foundation  than 
a  false,  at  the  least  a  questionable  interpretation  of 
the  obscure  passage,  Is.  xxiii.  13  :  it  is  for  that 
reason  to  be  set  aside.  The  present  passage  is  the 
locus  classicus  for  the  characteristics  of  this  war¬ 
like  people,  just  as  Is.  v.  26  ff.  is  for  the  character¬ 
istics  of  the  Assyrians.  They  are  cglled  the  peo¬ 
ple,  the  bitter,  t.  e.,  ferocious  (comp.  Amarus , 

Cic.  Att.t  14,  21,  and  ttfeD  "HD,  Judges  xviii.  25) 
and  the  impetuous,  properly  hurrying  on  (Is. 
xxxii.  4),  rushing  on  precipitately  —  the  conform¬ 
ity  of  sound  of  the  two  adjectives  has  something 
terribly  graphic  —  which  marches  along  [Keil : 

^  is  not  used  here  to  denote  the  direction,  or  the 
goal,  but  the  space,  as  in  Gen.  xiii.  17  (Hitzig, 
Dclitzsch)  —  C.  E.]  the  breadths  of  the  earth, 
which  passes  through  the  land  in  its  whole  extent 
(Judges  viii.  8  ;  Rev.  xx.  9) :  to  take  possession 
of  dwelling  places  that  are  not  its  own  (comp, 
ii.  6). 

Ver.  7.  Carries  out  the  idea  of  the  “  bitter ;  ” 
and  ver.  8,  that  of  the  “  impetuous,"  in  ver.  6.  It 
is  terrible  and  fearftil ;  from  it  —  not  from  God 
(Ps.  xvii.  1 )  —  proceed  its  right  and  eminence : 
in  sovereign  vain  glory  it  revived  the  old  character 
of  Babylon  (Gen.  xi.  4 ;  comp.  Is.  xiv.  13),  put  its 
own  statutes  in  the  place  of  the  jura  divina,  and 
consequently  entered  despotically  into  the  place 
of  the  world-power,  which  is  at  strife  with  God. 
nHtE7,  an  eminence,  which  rests  upon  inflated 
pride  (Kt£7D,  Hos.  xiii.  1),  in  contrast  with  the 
*7123,  which  is  bestowed  by  God.  [Rawlinson's 
Ancient  Monarchies ,  vol.  iii.  pp.%10,  II.  —  C.  E.] 

Ver.  8.  And  fleeter  than  leopards,  whose 
swiftness  in  catching  the  prey  is  proverbial,  are 
its  horses  (Jeremiah  employs  in  the  same  com¬ 
parison  the  figure  of  the  eagle,  iv.  13) ;  yea  they 
are  swifter  than  evening  wolves  (Zeph.  iii.  3; 
comp.  Ps.  lix.  7, 15).  The  battle  is  to  them,  what 
the  seizing  of  the  prey  is  to  a  ravenous  beast,  —  a 
savage  delight,  to  which  they  hasten  with  im¬ 
patience  (Job  xxxix.  20  f.).  And  its  horsemen 
rush  along  ( there  is  here  also  a  graphic  conform¬ 
ity  of  sound  in  the  words)  ;  yea  its  horsemen 
come  from  afar,  they  fly  like  the  eagle,  which 
hastens  to  devour.  [Rawlinson's  Ancient  Mon¬ 
archies,  vol.  iii.  pp.  10,  11.  —  C.  E.]  They  come 
to  fulfill  the  curse  (Deut.  xxviii.  49),  to  the  words 
of  which  the  prophet  alludes. 

This  thought  is  further  carried  out  in  ver.  9. 
All  its  multitude  —  the  suffix  n,  contracted  from 
VTr.  is  archaic,  as  in  Gen.  xlix.  11  — comes  for 
deeds  of  violence,  for  the  object  is  to  inflict  judg¬ 
ment  for  violence  (ver.  2).  The  eagerness  (m 
this  sense  the  far.  Ary.  HTSDtD,  occurs  in  the  Rab- 
bins,  Kirachi  on  Ps.  xxvii.  8)  of  their  fboes  urges 
forward.  ny*7i?»  also  >n  Ex.  xi.  1 ;  xlv.  7,  for 
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ntJ'TP  (Gen.  xxv.  6).  And  it  gathers  prison¬ 
ers  together  like  dust  (comp.  Gen.  xli.  49 ;  Hos. 
ii.  9). 

Ver.  10.  Forms  a  fit  sequel  to  the  description  of 
the  autocratic  power  in  ver.  7  :  and  it  sooflh  at 
Icings,  and  princes  are  a  derision  to  it,  for,  10  b, 
11  a,  it  has  the  power  to  overcome  every  resist- 
ance :  it  laughs  at  every  stronghold,  and  heaps 
up  dust  and  takes  it. 

Ver.  1 1 .  Then  it  turns  a  tempest  (Ges. :  then 
his  spirit  revives  —  C.  E.]  and  passes  on.  To 
mark  the  little  anxiety,  which  the  haughty  enemy 
bestows  upon  the  capture,  the  approaches  are 

called  heaped  up  dust,  instead  of  the  usual 
n^?D  (2  Saip.  x.  15,  and  above).  The  fern, 
suff.  in  mob',  receives  from  the  mas. 
fortress,  the  idea  of  a  city  which  is  fern.  — 

C.  E.]  nowhere  means  revirescit ,  not  even 

in  Ps.  xc.  5,  but  it  signifies  a  speedy  gliding  away, 
turning  away  (Job  ix.  11  ;  Ps.  cii.  27),  and  unites, 

without  violence,  with  in  expressing  one 

idea.  [See  note  8  on  ver.  11  —  C.  E.]  JTTI  is 
placed  between  as  an  appositional  comparison 
(comp.  Is.  xxi.  8 :  and  he  cried,  a  lion,  t. «.,  with 
a  lion's  voice) ;  there  lies,  indeed,  in  this  apposi¬ 
tion  the  threefold  relative  comparison  of  the  re¬ 
volving  whirlwind,  of  rushing  speed,  and  of  demol¬ 
ishing  power.  A  more  descriptive  expression  of 
the  astonishment  at  the  invincible  power  of  the 
Babylonian,  who,  immediately  after  the  overthrow 
of  Nineveh,  marched  against  Necho,  cannot  be 
imagined.  With  a  loft^r  elevation  the  prophet, 
lib,  sets  at  naught  this  surging  flood,  and  an¬ 
nounces  against  the  irresistible  autocratic  inso¬ 
lence  of  the  enemy  the  unalterable  decree  of  the 
Divine  government  [Governor]  of  the  world, 
which,  as  in  Micah  and  Nahum,  concludes  the 
description  [of  this  haughty  enemy  —  C.  E.]  with 
crushing  effect :  But  he  ia  guilty,  and  conse¬ 
quently  incurs  the  Divine  penalty,  whose  power 
is  his  God.  That  the  accentuation  incorrectly 

connects  the  verb  OE?N  with  the  first  half  of  the 
verse,  which,  according  to  the  sense,  should  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  one  verse  with  10b,  is  plain;  for  the 

Immediate  coordination  of  the  verbs  "),037>  and 
DOTS,  though  retained  by  the  exegetes,  is  certainly 
excluded  by  the  dissimilar  conjunctions  (5>  ?)• 
[-Q5‘2  ha.  vav  conversine  of  the  future ;  and 

OtPHl  has  vav  conversive  of  the  preterite —  C.  E.] 
[Other  translations :  LXX. :  Kal  8<cAevvcTcu  koI 
i^iXaurerat  aHrq  h  loxbs  ry  0«y  fiov.  Vulg. :  “  Et 
pertransibit  et  oorruet;  hcec  est  fortitude  ejus  dei 
sui.”  Drusius :  “  Et  transgredietur  et  deiinquett 
hanc  vim  suam  Deo  suo  (triouens).”  J.  H.  Mich- 
aelis  :  “  Et  ream  se  faciet  ( dicens ) :  hanc  potentiam 
suam  deberi  Deo  suo;”  or:  “ Et  turn  luet  ( impius 
Judaeus ),  cujus  vis  sua  fuit  pro  Deo  suo  .”  Hitzig, 
Maurer :  “  And  he  loads  himself  with  guilt ;  he, 
whose  power  becomes  his  god.”  Gesenius,  Ewald, 
Delitzsch,  Keil :  “  He  passes  on  farther  and  of¬ 
fends;  this  his  power  becomes  (is)  his  god.” 
Baumleiu:  “Since  his  power  becomes  his  god].” 

b  stands  in  the  predicate  of  the  object  [Prddicat 
der  AbxUlung,  the  predicate  denoting  the  purpose, 
object,  or  aim  —  C.  E.]  as  in  Nah.  i.  7  ;  Ex.  vi.  7 ; 


rel.  as  in  Is.  xlii.  24  and  other  places.  As  ap¬ 
pertaining  to  the.  thought,  which,  with  special  re¬ 
gard  to  ver.  7,  briefly  comprises  the  moral  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  conqueror  with  its  immanent  [inherent] 
destiny  and  makes  both  the  basis  of  the  following 
dialogue,  comp.  chap.  ii.  6-10 ;  Job  xii.  6 ;  Is.  x. 
13. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

The  inspiration  of  the  prophets  is  rooted  in  the 
sacred  soil  of  the  heart,  and  presupposes  the  con¬ 
test  of  faith  and  prater  with  Goa,  in  which  the 
struggling  and  praying  soul  experiences  God's 
answer  and  blessing :  a  contest  of  faith  and  prayer 
like  that  of  the  patriarch,  which  6tands  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  entire  history  of  the  holy  people, 
who  hod  the  Spirit  of  God  (Gen.  xxxii.  24  if.*; 
comp,  Hos.  xii.  5  f. ;  Is.  lxiii.  11).  By  this  root  of 
sanctification  prophecy,  among  the  people  of  Is¬ 
rael,  is  distinguished  from  all  heathen  divination, 
and  not  by  the  gift  of  the  vision  of  future  things. 
“  Prophecy,  as  it  speaks  of  future  things,  is  almost 
one  of  the  least  important  gifts,  and  comes  some¬ 
times  even  from  the  Devil.”  Luther  on  Rom.  xii. 
7  (comp.  Ex.  7).  It  has  in  the  O.  T.  its  peculiar 
significance,  which  is  to  be  understood  from  the 
light  of  the  history  of  the  kingdom ;  but  separated 
from  the  heart  of  God  it  would  be  nothing.  Comp. 
1  Pet.  i.  11  ;  2  Pet.  i.  21. 

The  heathen  powers  shoot  up  into  ascendency, 
when  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  the  truth  is  impeded 
by  pride,  injustice,  and  a  spirit  of  contention.  On 
these  they  live  like  fungi,  and  God  permits  them 
to  spring  up,  in  order  to  begin  the  judgment  upon 
his  house.  The  more  certainly  that  individuals, 
following  their  own  view  of  what  is  good  and  right, 
pursue  the  war  of  the  flesh  instead  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel  of  peace,  the  more  certainly  is  the  scourge  al¬ 
ready  in  preparation.  What  the  prophet  says  of 
one  event  is  put  down  in  writing,  because  it  is  ut¬ 
tered  for  all  time  (Acts  xiii.  41).  The  prudent 
man  sees  the  evil  and  hides  himself ;  but  the  silly 
man  passes  on  and  is  punished.  But  even  the 
most  prudent  man  does  not  foresee  it  by  his  own 
prudence.  God’s  decisive  acts,  as  well  those  which 
He  does  as  those  which  He  permits,  are  altogether 
Niphlaoth,  wonderful  deeds,  and  have  ever  on  one 
side  something  incredible  in  them.  That  they 
will  come,  he  who  has  learned  to  examine  the 
signs  of  the  times  in  the  light  of  God's  Word,  an¬ 
ticipates  :  how  they  are  to  be,  God  reserves  to  his 
own  power.  Enough,  that  we  know  that  it  is  His 
power.  To  him,  who  knows  this,  there  is  no 
strange  work  in  the  world.1 

1  Compare  the  letter  of  the  Freoeh  theooophtst,  St.  Mar¬ 
tin,  concerning  the  Revolution,  in  Varnbagen,  Memoirs ,  Iv. 
684  ff. :  "I  remind  you  of  what  I  hare  written  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  this  letter,  that  the  political  commotions,  in  the 
storms  of  which  we  live,  appear  to  me  to  be  in  the  eye  of 
Ood  only  the  ways  by  which  He  is  preparing  us,  as  we 
think,  for  greater  happiness.  For  the  astonishing  course 
of  development  of  onr  grand  revolution  and  the  brilliant 
phenomena  which  mark  it  at  every  step,  must  show  to 
every  one,  not  devoid  of  understanding,  or  honesty,  in  its 
march  of  fire,  the  accomplishment  of  an  express  decree  of 
Providence-  We  can  even  say  that  the  work,  on  its  part  is 
already  done,  though  not  yet  entirely  on  ours.  Its  hand, 
like  that  of  a  skillful  surgeon,  has  removed  the  extraneous 
matter,  and  we  led  all  the  inevitable  effects  of  a  painful 
operation  and  the  pressure  of  the  bandage  of  the  wounds ; 
but  we  must  bear  these  pains  with  patience  and  courage, 
since  there  is  none  of  them  which  does  not  conduce  to  our 
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For  however  high  the  scourge  may  be  raised, 
the  destroyer  [Zerbrecher,  dasher  in  pieces]  is  also 
appointed* to  it,  as  soon  as  he  intends  that  it  shall 
be  more  than  a  scourge,  that  chastisement  shall  be 
converted  into  destruction,  the  work  of  God  into 
his  own  work*  All  [assumption  of  ]  independence 
is  apostasy  from  God,  consequently  separation 
from  the  source  of  life.  The  [assumption  of  ]  in¬ 
dependence  on  the  part  of  Adam  ended  in  curse 
and  misery.  The  same  thing  on  the  part  of  an¬ 
cient  Babel  ended  in  destruction,  dispersion,  and 
confusion.  And  so  it  falls  out  with  the  new  de¬ 
stroyer,  the  destiny  of  his  own  guilt  overwhelms 
him,  because  his  power  is  his  god.  And  in  his 
time  he  who  has  crushed  will  himself  be  crushed. 
Kings  and  princes  and  strong  cities  are  an  object 
of  derision  to  him :  he  is  the  same  before  God. 
Only  he  who  continues  in  a  state  of  grace,  receives 
from  God  in  perpetuity  what  was  not  his :  thus 
Israel  received  Canaan.  If  he  renounce  the  grace, 
he  must  also  surrender  the  gift.  If  this  applies  to 
Israel  (Micah  ii.  10)  how  much  more  to  tne  obsti¬ 
nate  alien. 

HOMILETICAL. 

How  utterly  incomprehensible  are  the  judgments  of 

1.  Incomprehensible  in  their  delay,  to  the  view 
of  those  who  have  no  patience,  and  think  that  God 
ought  to  act  as  speedily  as  their  anger  prompts 
them  (vers.  2-3). 

2.  Incomprehensible  in  their  threatening  to 
those  upon  whom  they  will  fall,  and  who  never¬ 
theless  continue  to  sin  in  security  (ver.  4). 

3.  Incomprehensible  to  every  human  mind  in 
their  realization.  For  — 

(a.)  They  are  greater  than  any  human  thought 
would  anticipate  (ver.  5J. 

(6.)  They  take  place  m  wavs  and  by  means  of 
which  no  man  would  dream  (ver.  6). 

(c.)  They  are  often  brought  about  by  men  and 
events  that,  at  first  sight,  have  nothing  in  common 
with  God. 

4.  Incomprehensible  in  their  grandeur  and  uni¬ 
versality  to  those  by  whom  they  are  accomplished 
(ver.  11). 

On  ver.  2.  God  always  hears,  although  we  do 
not  have  an  immediate  sense  of  it.  Therefore  con¬ 
tinue  in  prayer.  It  is  also  not  always  good  to 
pray  to  Him  to  hasten  his  help.  The  future  help, 
which  He  has  prepared,  is  perhaps,  for  the  mo¬ 
ment,  heavier  to  bear  than  the  present  burden,  un¬ 
der  which  thou  sighest.  —  Ver.  3.  He  must  cer¬ 
tainly  have  his  reasons,  when  He  permits  his  saints 
to  see  misery  and  impious  conduct.  It  touches  his 
heart  more  than  it  does  theirs.  He  suffers  things 
to  come  to  a  crisis  and  the  wicked  thoughts  of 
,  hearts  to  be  revealed  before  He  approaches  [to 
judgment].  —  Ver.  5.  However  long  we  have 
searched  after  the  way  of  God,  when  lie  is  sud¬ 
denly  revealed  in  his  might  and  power,  then  the 
light  is  so  dazzling  that  it  is  painful  to  us,  and  we 
are  displeased  that  God  has  performed  such  power¬ 
ful  deeds  in  our  days,  and  that  we  have  not  rather 

recovery.”  8ee  page  468 :  ”  When  I  consider  the  French 
Revolution  from  Its  origin  onward,  and  at  the  moment  when 
It  broke  out,  I  find  nothing  better  to  compare  it  to  than  to  a 
plctur*  on  a  reduced  scale,  of  the  last  judgment,  where  the 
trumpets  sound  abroad  the  fearfol  notes,  which  a  higher 
voice  gives  to  them,  where  all  the  powers  of  heaven  and 
earth  are  Shaken  ;  and  where  In  one  and  the  same  moment 
the  righteous  and  the  wicked  receive  their  reward.” 


come  to  our  rest  in  peace.  —  Ver.  5.  God  has 
reat  power  to  destroy.  Neither  title-deed  nor 
ereditary  right  protects  against  his  power.  He 
takes  from  whom  He  will  and  gives  to  whom  He 
will.  But  He  has  still  greater  power  and  pleasure 
in  building.  The  destruction  is  for  a  moment,  the 
building  for  eternity.  And  in  bis  destroying  build¬ 
ing  is  always  included.  With  the  stubble  ploughed 
under,  the  field  is  manured  for  a  new  harvest ;  and 
the  plough  does  not  reap,  but  the  ploughman.  — 
Ver.  7.  Ye  who  despise  the  right,  when  you  can 
have  it,  need  not  wonder  when  you  are  treated  as 
if  there  were  no  right,  and  when  you  shall  be  dealt 
with  according  to  your  own  principle :  stat  pro 
rations  voluntas.  —  Ver.  10.  Wnen  the  judgments 
of  God  come,  how  quickly  docs  everything  on 
which  men  formerly  placed  their  .confidence  and 
hope,  &11  to  ruin  1  Then  the  earth,  which  was 
just  now  joyful,  quakes.  —  Ver.  11.  When  God 
permits  you  to  succeed  in  everything  that  comes  to 
hand,  it  is  no  reason  for  pride,  but  ror  humiliation. 
All  success  cleaves  to  him  who  is  proud,  not  as  a 
merit,  but  as  guilt,  and  God  will  require  [the  pun¬ 
ishment  of]  tne  guilt. 

Luther  :  On  ver.  2.  As  if  he  would  say,  I 
preach  much,  and  it  is  of  no  avail ;  my  word  is 
despised ;  no  one  becomes  better ;  they  only  be¬ 
come  continually  worse.  Therefore  I  know  not 
where  to  bring  my  complaint  except  to  Thee ;  but 
Thou  seemest  as  if  Thou  hearest  me  not,  and  dost 
not  see  them.  But  the  prophet  does  not  expostu¬ 
late  with  God,  as  his  words  would  sound  and  inti¬ 
mate  to  the  ear ;  but  he  speaks  thus  in  order  that 
he  may  alarm  the  people  and  bring  them  to  re¬ 
pentance,  and  show  them  how  deservedly  the  wrath 
and  burden  will  come  upon  them,  because  they 
turn  not  at  preaching,  threatening,  and  exhorta¬ 
tion,  nor  even  at  prayer,  directed  against  them.  — 
Ver.  3.  This  is  written  for  our  consolation  and 
admonition  that  we  should  not  wonder  nor  think 
it  strange  if  few  improve  by  our  teaching.  For 
generally  preachers,  especially  if  they  have  just 
newly  come  from  the  forge  [seminary],  indulge  ex¬ 
travagant  expectations  [ meinen  sie%  das  soils  sobald 
Hdnae  und  Fusse  haben  and  flugs  alles  geschehen  ttnd 
ge&ndcrt  toerden,  they  think  that  everything  should 
instantly  have  hands  and  feet,  and  that  it  should 
be  immediately  done  and  changed].  But  that  is  a 
great  mistake.  Habakkuk  rebukes  the  Jews,  not 
on  account  of  idolatry  and  other  sins,  but  only  on 
account  of  sins  which  were  committed  against 
their  neighbors ;  there  must,  therefore,  have  been 
still  at  that  time  pious  people,  who  maintained  di¬ 
vine  worship  in  its  purity ;  but  they  were  possessed 
with  avarice  and  Aadictcd  to  the  practice  of  injus¬ 
tice  and  usury.  So  then  no  service,- be  it  what  it 
may,  is  pleasing  to  God,  in  which  one  does  wrong 
to  his  neighbor.  —  Ver.  4.  There  are  much  worse 
villains  than  public  thieves  and  rogues.  For  the 
latter  act  openly  against  the  law,  so  that  their 
wrong  doing  is  palpable  to  and  felt  by  every  one ; 
but  the  former  pretend  to  be  pious,  and  would  have 
wrong  considered  right  There  are  therefore  two 
kinds  of  villains :  first,  those  who  do  wrong ;  sec¬ 
ondly,  those  who  set  off  and  defend  the  same  wrong 
under  the  name  of  right. —  Ver.  5.  All  this  is  said 
also  for  us,  who  have  the  name  and  semblance  of 
Christians,  who  boast  of  our  baptism,  or  of  our 
spiritual  profession  and  office,  as  giving  us  the  ad¬ 
vantage  over  heathen  and  Jews,  and  yet  we  are, 
like  them,  without  faith  and  the  spirit :  so  that  we 
also  must  certainly  perish  at  last  by  those  whom 
we  now  despise  and  consider  worse  than  ourselves, 
just  as  it  happened  to  the  Jews  by  the  Chaldseans. 
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—  Ver.  6.  It  will  be  to  you  Also  of  no  avail  that 
Jerusalem  is  the  city  and  dwelling  of  God,  to  which 
you  now  trust :  it  is  in  vain,  the  Babylonian  people 
will  take  possession  of  it  altogether,  though  it  is 
not  their  own.  —  Ver.  11.  No  human  heart  can 
refrain  from  pride  and  boasting,  when  it  has  suc¬ 
cess  and  good  fortune.  The  Scriptures  do  not 
alone  teach  this ;  but  also  the  heathen  testify  and 
acknowledge  it  from  experience,  as  Virgil  says: 
mescia  mens  hominum  seraure  madam  rebus  subfala 
seatndis.  It  is  a  common  saying :  a  man  can  bear 
all. things  except  prosperity. 

Starke  :  Ver.  2.  Human  weakness  is  the  rea¬ 
son  why  we  cannot  reconcile  ourselves  to  the  won¬ 
derful  government  of  God,  and  why  we  think  that 
all  evil  might  be  easily  remedied.  But  in  this  we 
forget  that  it  is  not  according  to  wisdom  to  treat 
men,  whom  He  has  endowed  with  freedom  of  the 
will,  with  absolute  omnipotence  and  as  if  they 
were  machines.  —  Ver.  3.  The  ungodly  exert 
themselves  to  the  utmost  in  sinning.  —  Ver.  4. 
Even  lawsuits  are  not  unknown  to  God  :  He  keeps 
also  his  record  of  them.  —  Ver.  5.  God  himself 
brings  the  enemy  into  the  land,  and  punishes 
thereby  all  injustice.  —  Ver.  6.  Those  who  sin  in 
haste  and  are  unwilling  to  fie  restrained  arc  sud¬ 
denly  punished  by  God,  and  do  not  escape.  —  Ver. 
8.  God  punishes  the  avarice  of  his  people,  who 
accumulate  riches  by  injustice,  in  turn  by  the  av¬ 
arice  of  the  soldiers,  who  plunder  the  unjustly  ac¬ 
quired  wealth  and  appropriate  it  to  themselves. 
God  can  employ  even  the  beasts,  which  at  other 
times  are  compelled  to  render  great  service  to 
men,  for  their  punishment.  —  Ver.  10.  Those  who 
despise  and  laugh  at  pious  teachers  and  their  ad¬ 
monitions,  justly  deserve  in  their  turn  to  be  de¬ 
spised  and  laughed  at.  ' 

Pfaff  :  Ver.  2  flf.  Servants  of  God  and  preach¬ 
ers  of  the  Gospel  have  reason  to  sigh  over  the  pros¬ 
tration  of  faith  in  every  quarter.  Who  can  re¬ 
proach  them  for  thus  sighing  ?  But  woe  to  you 
ungodly,  who  extort  such  sighs  from  them?  — 


Ver.  5.  Whence  come  war,  bloodshed,  and  devas¬ 
tation?  They  come  hence:  justice  is  depressed 
And  the  law  of  God  is  violated. 

Rieger  :  On  2  flf.  O  God,  into  what  times  hast 
thou  brought  us  ?  What  must  we  see  and  experi- 
,  ence  ?  Where  is  the  answer  of  all  the  prayer  that 
has  already  for  a  long  time  been  offered  up  for  Di¬ 
vine  help?  These  are  also  footsteps  of  faith  in 
which  we  are  often  forced  to  tread. 

Schmieder:  Ver.  4.  The  law  becomes  frigid,  < 
which,  however,  in  its  nature  is  fire  and  flame,  and 
which,  in  the  judgment,  consumes  sin.  But  where 
the  judge  is  good  for  nothing,  the  law  is  frigid  and 
lifeless. 

Burck  :  Ver.  5.  Ye  believe  it  not,  if  ye  merely 
hear  it,  if  ye  are  not  furnished  with  conviction  br 
sight.  Much,  if  it  is  merely  heard,  docs  not  work 
in  the  mind  of  man  faith  so  much  as  doubt.  It  is 
a  miracle  worthy  of  God  that  men  by  the  hearing 
of  the  Gospel  attain  to  faith. 

Schlibr:  Habakkuk  understands  very  well 
what  kind  of  a  corrective  such  a  people,  insolent 
and  eager  for  conquest,  are ;  and,  when  all  means 
are  in  vain,  only  such  a  fearful  judgment  by 
means  of  a  foreign  people  can  rouse  once  more  a 
fallen  nation.  The  Lord  needs  only  to  point  him 
to  the  Chaldicans ;  thus  he  knows  that  tliis  nation 
is  the  means  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord  of  setting 
bounds  to  the  state  of  general  distress. 

Talk.  :  Ver.  7.  Four  men  deified  themselves 
and  thereby  brought  evil  upon  themselves  :  Pha¬ 
raoh,  Hiram,  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  Joash:  the 
unishment  of  Nebuchadnezzar  was  divestiture  of 
umanity. 

Burck  :  Ver.  9.  Those  who  commit  deeds  of 
violence  on  one  another  (vers.  2,  3)  deserve  to  ex¬ 
perience  them  from  others. 

Augustine:  Ver.  11.  What  art  thou,  O  man, 
a  ho  puffest  thyself  up  ?  Be  contented  to  be  filled. 

He  who  is  filled  is  rich ;  he  who  puffs  himself  up  • 
is  empty. 


CHAPTERS  L  12-11.  20. 


[  The  Prophet  expostulates  with  God  on  Account  of  the  Judgment ,  which  threatens  the 
Annihilation  of  the  Jewish  People  (chap.  i.  vers.  12-17).  The  waiting  Posture 
of  the  Prophet  (chap.  ii.  ver.  1).  The  Command  to  commit  to  Writing  the  Rev¬ 
elation  which  was  about  to  be  made  to  Him  (ver.  2).  Assurance  that  the  Prophecy, 
though  not  fulfilled  immediately ,  will  certainly  be  accomplished  (ver.  3).  The 
proud  and  unbelieving  will  abuse  it ;  but  the  believing  will  be  blessed  by  it.  The 
Prophet  then  depicts  the  Sins  of  the  Chaldee  ans,  and  shows  that  both  general  Jus - 
tice  and  the  special  Agencies  of  God's  Providence  will  surely  overtake  them  with 
fearful  Retribution .  —  C.  E.] 

12  Art  thou  not  from  eternity, 

Jehovah,  my  God,  my  Holy  One  ? 

We  shall  not  die. 

Jehovah  1  for  judgment  thou  hast  appointed  it ; 

And  O  Rock  1  Thou  hast  founded  it  for  chastisement 


18  Thou  art  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  evil ; 
Thou  canst  not  look  upon  injustice. 

Why  lookest  thou  upon  the  treacherous  ? 
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Why  art  thou  silent  when  the  wicked  destroys 
Him  that  is  more  righteous  than  he  ? 

14  And  thou  makest  men  like  fishes  of  the  sea. 

Like  reptiles  that  have  no  ruler. 

15  All 1  of  them  it  lifts  up  with  the  hook ; 

It  gathers  them  into  its  net, 

And  collects  them  into  its  fish-net ; 

Therefore  it  rejoices  and  is  glad. 

16  Therefore  it  sacrifices  to  its  net, 

And  burns  incense  to  its  fish-net ; 

Because  by  them  its  portion  is  rich, 

And  its  food  fat. 

17  Shall  he,  therefore,  empty  his  net, 

And  spare  not  to  slay  the  nations  continually  ? 

Chapter  II.  1  I  will  stand  upon  my  watch’-post, 

And  station  myself  upon  the  fortress  ; 

And  I  will  wait*  to  see  what  He  will  say  to  [in]  me. 

And  what  I  shall  answer  to  my  complaint.4 

2  And  Jehovah  answered  me  and  said  : 

Write  the  vision4  and  grave6  it  on  tablets, 

That  he  may  run,  who  reads  it 

8  For  still  the  vision  is  for  the  appointed  time  ;r 
And  it  hastens  to  the  end  [fulfillment], 

And  does  not  deceive  ; 

Though  it  delay,  wait  for  it ; 

For  it  will  surely  come,  and  will  not  fail. 

» 

4  Behold  the  proud : 

His  soul  b  not  right  within  him ; 

But  the  just  by  his  faith  shall  live. 

5  And  moreover,  wine  is  treacherous : 

A  haughty  man,  he  rests  not : 

He  who  opens  wide  his  soul  like  Sheol, 

And  b  like  death,  and  is  not  satisfied,  * 

And  gathers  all  nations  to  himself, 

And  collects  all  peoples  to  himself : 

6  Will  not  all  these  take  up  a  song6  against  him  ? 

And  a  song  of  derbion,9  a  riddle 10  upon  him ; 

And  they  will  say : 

Woe  to  him  who  increases  what  b  not  hb  own ! 

How  long? 

And  who  loads  himself  with  pledges.11 

7  Will  not  thy  biters  u  rise  up  suddenly, 

And  those  awake  that  shall  shake  thee  violently? 

And  thou  wilt  become  a  prey  to  them. 

8  Because  thou  hast  plundered  many  nations, 

All  the  remainder  of  the  peoples  shall  plunder  thee ; 

Because  of  the  blood  of  men  and  the  violence  done  to  the  earth  f 
To  the  city  and  all  that  dwell  in  it 
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9  Woe  to  him,  that  procure th  wicked  gain  for  his  house ! 

To  set  his  nest  on  high. 

To  preserve  himself  from  the  hand  of  calamity.  i 

10  Thou  hast  devised  shame  for  thy  house ; 

Cutting  off  many  peoples,  and  sinning  against  thyself. 

1 1  For  the  stone  cries  out  from  the  wall, 

And  the  spar  out  of  the  wood-work  answers  it. 

12  Woeyto  him,  who  builds  a  <£ty  with  blood, 

And  founds  a  town  in  wickedness. 

13  Behold,  is  it  not  from  Jehovah  of  hosts, 

That  the  peoples  toil  for  the  fire, 

And  the  nations  weary  themselves  for  vanity  ? 

14  For  the  earth  shall  be  filled 

With  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  Jehovah, 

As  the  waters  cover  the  sea. 

15  Woe  to  him  that  gives  his  neighbor  to  drink, 

Pouring  out  thy  wrath, M  and  also  making  drunk, 

In  order  to  look  upon  their  nakedness. 

16  Thou  art  sated  with  shame  instead  of  glory  ; 

Drink  thou  also,  and  show  thyself  uncircumcised : 

The  cup  of  Jehovah’s  right  hand  shall  come  round  to  thee, 

And  ignominy 14  shall  be  upon  thy  glory. 

17  For  the  violence  done  to  Lebanon  shall  cover  thee, 

And  the  destruction  of  wild  beasts  which  terrifies  14  them : 

Because  of  the  blood  of  men,  and  the  violence  done  to  the  earth. 
To  the  city  and  all  that  dwell  in  it 

18  What  profits  the  graven  image,  that  its  maker  has  carved  it  ? 

The  molten  image  and  the  teacher  of  falsehood, 

That  the  maker  of  his  image  trusts  in  him  to  make  dumb 1C  idols  ? 

19  Woe  to  him  that  says  to  the  wood,  awake ) 

To  the  dumb  stone,  arise ! 

It  teach !  Behold  it  is  overlaid  with  gold  and  silver ; 

And  there  is  no  breath  in  its  inside. 

20  But  Jehovah  is  in  his  holy  temple, 

Let  all  the  earth  be  silent  before  Him. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

p  V«r.  16.  —  riVs  point*  book  to  th*  eoUeetiv*  DTH,  w.  14.  Her*  It  to  the  object :  in  ter.  0,  It  to  th* 

&*•.'  For  th*  form,  see  Green's  HA  Oram.,  mo,  296, 1  b.  Th*  correct  orthography  to 

[S  V*r.  1.—  JTTCtP&,  observance, guard,  watch,  tnm  to  oomtck,  sbserve,  preserve,  etc.  Here  It  to  need  u  * 

concrete,  th*  p lace,  or  poet  of  observation. 

[8  Yer.  1.  —  signifies  to  took  out ,  to  took  out  for  anything ,  to  await. 

[4  Yer.  1.  —  my  proof  contradiction,  reproof,  correction,  complaint,  r efcr*  to  th*  complaint,  which  h* 

make*  against  God  In  chap.  i.  18*17,  that  He  permits  the  Ohalctoeaas  to  multiply  their  conquests.  Th*  suffix  to  not  to 
be  taken  passively,  but  actively,  —  not  the  complaint  against  me,  but  th*  complaint  that  1  mak*  against  God.  LXX. : 

rbr  IXryfcdv  pov ;  Vulgate :  et  quid  reepondeam  ad  arguentem  me ;  Luther:  und  was  ick  antworten  toll  dem,  dee 
mock  schilt  ;  Kleinert :  wot  /Ur  Setcheid  ich  bringen  soil  aqf  metne  Qtgenrede. 
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(6  Yer.  2.  —  vision,  the  prophetic  matter  about  to  be  communicated  to  the  prophet. 

[6  Yer.  2.  —  and  grave.  The  LXX.  read  ecu  o*4»k ;  the  Vulgate  has  :  el  expiana  sum.  Luther:  mud  malt  es. 

The  idea  of  legibility,  and  not  that  of  durability,  is  doubtless  intended.  The  verb  may,  therefore,  be  understood 

as  relative  to  3H5  and  qualifying  it.  Write  the  vision ,  and  that  dearly. 

[7  Yer.  8.  — to  the  set  lime,  the  time  fixed  by  God  for  its  realisation. 

[8  Yer.  6.—  VtTS,  jtarab'e,  apothegm ,  proverb ,  yotm ,  song ,  verst ;  a  satirical  poem.  Is.  sir.  4. 

[»  Yer.  6.—  from  a  song  of  derision. 

[10  Yer.  6.—  mT'n,  from  TMTf,  intricate  speech ,  a  riddle ,  enigma.  The  LXX.  render  them  :  wp6fik% pa  «U  Myaev; 
the  Yulgate  reads,  loqutiam  anigmatum;  Luther:  tine  Sage  und  SpnUhwort ;  Kieioert :  eine  Stachdrede ,  Roths*  Ispiele. 
Delitxsch  thinks  that  H^^bp  signifies  a  brilliant  oration,  oraiio  sp'endida ;  and  benee  ^bp  is  used  to  denote  an 
interpreter,  not  from  the  obscurity  of  the  epeaking|  but  from  his  making  the  speech  clear  or  intelligible.  Bnt  then 
seem  to  be  no  instances  in  which  ysjb  has  the  meaning  of  luctre. 

[11  Yer.  6.  —  tD>tp55»  from  10  gix*  a  pledge,>  the  repetition  of  the  last  radical,  signifies  the  m«u»«  of  pledges 

( pignorum  captor um  copia).  The  word  may  form  two  words,  so  far  as  the  sound  is  concerned,  namely .  23?} 

tD**CD  cloud  (*'.  «.  mass)  of  dirt.  Jerome  and  the  Syriac  take  the  word  in  this  sense.  The  Vulgate  reads:  et  aggravat 
contra  se  densum  lutum ;  Luther :  und  ladet  nttr  vid  Schlamm  aufsieh. 

[18  Yer.  7.  —  rpjttp  from  to  bite,  to  Und  on  usury.  The  Idea  seems  to  be,  that  those  would  ariee,  who 

would  demand  back  from  the  Chaldeans,  with  intenet,  the  capital  of  which  they  had  unjustly  taken  jinntnerinn  Then 
Is  an  antithesis  to  tl'p!)!?,  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  Terse. 

[18  Yer.  16.  —  Vjnpn  is  the  eoostruct  of  HOP  hoot,  tenth,  and  not  of  Hpn,  bottU.  Luther  employs  the 
•eoond  person  :  Wehe’dir ,  der  du  deintm  Ndchsiem  einsehenkest  and  m  inchest  deinen  Grimm  danmter ,  etc.  So  also  KM* 
mart :  Wehe  dir ,  der  da  zu  trinken  giobt  seinem  Nichstrn,  imiem  du  deirun  Zornschlauch  ausgiessest. 

[14  Yer.  16.  —  |SbpY?  *  i».  Ary.,  according  to  Keil,  formed  from  the  Pilpat,  bpbp  from  bbp »  but,  according 

to  Henderson,  a  reduplicated  form  of  ^bpf  shame.  In  some  MSS.  it  is  read  as  two  words,  Mf'p,  vomit,  and  ]ibp, 
shame,  and  this  etymology  has  been  approved  by  both  Jewish  and  Christian  interpreters.  The  Vulgate  reads  :  et  vom- 
itvs  ignominies  super  gforiam  tuam  ;  Luther  :  und  musst  schdndlich  speien  fxtr  deine  Herdichkeit ;  Kell :  the  vomiting  ef 
shame ;  KMnert :  Schandgespei  iiber  deine  Hertichkeit. 

[15  Yer.  17-  —  *TtZ?)  LXX.:  Kal  t.  6.  wro^wst  ae ;  Yulgate:  et  vastitas  animation  detembit 

eos;  Luther :  und  die  verstiirten  Thi'ere  wertfen  dieh  schrecken;  Klelnert :  und  die  Vers  Wrung  der  Tkure ,  die  er  vcrscheucht. 
Kell  considers  ]  a  relative  clause,  and  translates  the  clause:  " and  the  devastation  among  the  animals ,  which 

frightened  them.  According  to  this  view,  the  appended  Nun  is  not  paragogio,  but  the  verbal  suffix  of  the  third  fhnA> 
nine  plural,  agreeing  with  H  iEH?.  For  the  use  of  the  suffix  fcm.  8  pi.  see  Green's  Heb.  Gram.,  sec.  104,  g. ;  and  fee 
the  peculiar  form  of  the  verb,  sec.  1*41,  8.  Font's  Heb.  Lexicon ;  die  Venoilstung  dutch  Behemot. 

lie  v«r.  ib.-  c'qVh  c'Vbtf ;  compare  elSmXa  ri  adeem a,  1  Cor.  xii.  2.  —  C.  L] 


SXSGETICAL. 

The  first  glance  shows  that  this  [second]  dia¬ 
logue  also  is  divided  into  distinct  members. 

These  are :  — 

(1)  The  Question  of  the  prophet  in  the  name  of 
Israel.  Is  then  the  destroyer  predicted  (vers,  fi¬ 
ll),  to  have  continual  security?  i.  12-ii.  1. 

(2) .  The  Anstrer  of  God  by  the  prophet  (ii.  2-20).* 
Every  one  who  is  guilty  and  does  not  trust  in  the 
living  God  must  be  destroyed,  consequently  also 
die  destroyer. 

I.  Chap.  i.  ver.  12-ii.  1.  The  Question.  As  if  the 
prophet  had  fallen  into  terror  by  the  distressing  an¬ 
swer  and  the  terrifying  description,  which  the  Spirit 
of  God  drew  by  him  of  the  destroyer,  and  haa  in 
the  mean  time  railed  to  hear  of  the  glorious  prospect, 
which  was  already  opening  up  in  ver.  11,  he  turns, 
praying  and  expostulating,  to  God  :  Art  thou  not 
from  eternity,  Jehovah,  my  God,  my  Holy 
One?  in  order  to  receive  himself  the  consoling 
confidence  from  the  experimental  faith,  which  puts 
this  address  in  his  mouth :  we  shall  not  die. 
u  Jehovah,  my  God  ”  is  the  vocative,  and  “  my 
Holy  One  ”  is  the  predicate.  The  suffixes  of  the 


first  person  refer  not  to  the  prophet  as  an  individ¬ 
ual,  but  to  the  people  whom  he  represents ;  for  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  usage  of  Scripture  language  Jeho¬ 
vah  is  not  the  Kadosch  [Holy  One]  of  the  prophet, 
but  the  Kaddsch  of  Israel ;  hence  in  the  verb  the 
change  to  the  plural.  Jehovah  is  implored  as  the 
Holy  One, ».  as  He,  who  in  a  special  manner, 
by  special  avowal  of  property  [in  them]  and  spec¬ 
ial  revelation  (Ex.  xix.  4),  adopted  Israel  from 
among  all  nations  ;  and  hence  as  He  requires  spec¬ 
ial  purity  from  Israel,  so  also  He  will  exercise 
special  mercy  toward  him  (Hos.  xi.  9) ;  and  [He  is 
implored]  as  He,  who  has  life  in  Himself,  so  that 
whoever  abides  in  Him,  cannot  be  abandoned  to 

death.  (Hence  rfb).  Compare  the  Jakrb. 

f,  deutsche  Theologie  [Journal  of  German  Theol¬ 
ogy],  xii.  (1867),  1,  p.  42  f.  As  such,  God  had 
shown  himself  from  times  of  old  (comp.  Is.  lxiil 
16),  and  He  is  one  Jehovah,  one  continuing  al¬ 
ways  the  same  (Ex.  iii.  14;  Dent,  xxxii.  40), 
hence  also  now  He  will  not  show  himself  other-, 
wise.  But  at  the  same  time  there  lies  also  in  the 
designation  Kaddsch  the  ethical  reason  tint  the 
Holy  One  of  Israel  cannot  leave  unpunished  (Nah. 
ii.  3)  him,  who  has  done  injury  to  his  sanctuarjr 
Ps.  cxiv.  2) ;  and  then  the  concluding  thought u 
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introduced  by  virtue  of  ver.  11,  which  is  afterward 
further  carried  out  in  ver.  13.  Rather,  if  Jehovah 
permits  the  destroyer  at  all  to  exercise  violence 
upon  Israel,  the  ground  of  it  is  a  plan  of  Divine 
Wisdom  and  of  a  holy  government  of  the  world  : 
Jehovah,  for  judgment  hast  thou  appointed  it, 
and  thou  Rook  hast  founded  it  for  chastise¬ 
ment.  The  noun  signifies  figuratively  the 
same  thing  as  Jehovah  in  reality  ;  the  unchange¬ 
able  God,  who  among  all  the  pervert  ways  of  men 
remains  always  the  same  (l)eut.  xxxii.  37  ;  Ps. 
xviii.  32,  and  above).  The  chastisement  does  not 
tend  to  the  destruction,  but  to  the  salvation  of 
those  who  are  chastised  (Ps.  cxviii.  18).  The  voc¬ 
atives  Jehovah  and  Rock  are  continued  by  the 
vocative  address  ver.  13 :  Thou  art  too  pure  in 
thine  eyes  to  be  able  to  look  upon  evil  (for  the 
constr.  comp.  Judges  vii.  2;  Dent.  xiv.  24)  and 
thou  canst  not  look,  inactively,  upon  mischief 
(comp,  on  ver.  3) ;  thou,  who  on  account  of  un¬ 
godliness  among  us,  bringest  up  the  destroyer, 
why  wilt  thou  look  upon  the  plunderer  ? 
Thon  wilt  also  not  leave  the  sin  unpunished,  with 
which  thou  punishest  sin.  Boged  is  in  prophecy 
a  standing  term  for  designating  the  violent  Baby¬ 
lonian  conqueror  (Is.  xxi.  2  ;  xxiv.  16).  The  why 
is  rhetorical :  Thou  canst  certainly  not  do  it. 
Why  art  thou  silent  —  epexegetical  to  the  apa¬ 
thetic  looking  on  in  c,  for  the  purpose  of  designating 
it  as  an  inactive,  tranquil  letting-alone  (comp.  Ps. 
1.  21 )  ;  —  when  the  wicked  —  who  does  not  even 
know  thee,  but  has  always  been  at  a  distance  from 
thee  (comp.  Micah  ii.  4)  —  devours  him,  who  is 
more  righteous  than  he?  Although  there  is 
much  wickedness  in  Israel,  yet,  because  the  Holy 
One  (ver.  12)  dwells  in  the  midst  of  them,  they 
are  still  much  more  righteous  fcomp.  the  N.  T. 
idea  of  the  Mtcaioi  and  &yioi),  than  he,  who  pur¬ 
poses  to  extirpate  the  worship  of  Jehovah  along 
with  his  people;  comp.  Is.  xxxvi.  15  If.  Grotius  : 
“Jtidcei  magnis  cri minibus  invduti  erant ,  sed  tcimen  in 
ea  re  rnultum  a  ChcUdms  super abantur.” 

The  rrcpb  is  to  be  supplied  in  ver.  14  also  from 
ver.  13:  and  why  makest  thou,  wilt  thon  make 
men  like  fishes  of  the  sea.  [So  Henderson ;  but 

Keil  does  not  supply  —  C.  E.J  These  are 

not  considered  as  elsewhere  with  reference  to  their 
great  number,  but  to  their  defenselessness  against 
the  fisher's  net,  to  which  the  Chaldean  is  compared. 
Hence  the  parallel  clause :  like  the  reptile  —  here 
the  creeping  things  of  the  sea  (as  in  Ps.  civ.  25)  — 
which  has  no  ruler,  no  one  who  appears  to  care  for, 
protect  and  defend  them,  who  goes  before  collecting 
means  for  defense.  Where  there  is  no  ruler  there 
are  helplessness  and  destruction  (Micah  iv.  9). 

Instead  of  i*?,  indicating  possession,  stands  in 

the  short  relative  clause,  because  is  con¬ 

sumed  with  this  preposition ;  literally,  no  one  rules 
over  them. 

Ver.  15.  All  of  them  (comp.  ver.  9)  [suf.  n 
referring  to  the  collective  ver.*  14  —  C.  E.] 

he,  the  fisher,  lifts  up  with  his  hook,  from  the 
deep  in  which  they  thought  themselves  safe.  [Be¬ 
cause  the  short  vowel  seghol  is  lengthened  in  the 

first  syllable  of  into  tsere,  the  correspond¬ 

ing  hhateph-seghol  must  pass  over  into  hhateph- 
pattach,  which  occurs  after  all  vowels  except  seg¬ 
hol  and  kamets.  Ges.,  sec.  63.  Rem.  4.J.  And 

he  draws  C"^2)  them  into  his  net,  and  oolleots 


them  in  his  fish-net.  Therefore — to  his  net 
(ver.  16).  That  is  to  say,  ho  sacrifices  to  his  mar¬ 
tial  power,  by  which  he  brings  the  nations  under 
his  sway,  and  which  is  forsooth  his  god  (ver.  11). 

The  Sarmatians  were  accustomed  to  offer  annu¬ 
ally  a  sacrifice  .to  a  sabre  set  up  as  an  insignia  of 
Mars  (Her.,  iv.  59,  62  ;  Clem.  Al.,  Protrqyt.  64). 
Whether  a  similar  custom  existed  among  the 
Babylonians  is  not  known  ;  this  passage  is  clear 
without  the  supposition  of  such  a  custom.  For 
by  them,  net  and  fish  net,  his  portion  is  rich, 
his  possessions  and  gain  (Eccl.  ii.  10),  and  his 
food  is  fist.  It  is  the  manner  of  men  to  render 
divine  honor  to  that,  by  which  they  procure  the 
means  of  living  luxuriously  ;  and  idolatry  is  a  per¬ 
version  of  the  necessity  of  gratitude,  which  searches 
after  the  giver  (Hos.  ii.  10). 

Ver.  17.  But,  therefore,  shall  he  empty  his 
net,  *.  e.t  for  the  purpose  of  casting  it  out  again 
for  a  new  draught  and  always  strangle  nations 
without  sparing?  That,  Thou,  the  only  One, 
certainly  canst  hot  suffer,  comp.  ver.  13.  In  the 
last  member  the  figurative  language  changes  to 

literal ;  the  infinitive  with  *7  is  not  dependent 
upon  ban,  but  it  stands  instead  of  the  finite 
verb.  Compare  on  Micah  v.  i,  bon'  rib,  ••  un¬ 
sparingly/*  a  frequent  periphrase  of  the  adverb  by 
means  of  an  adverbial  clause  (Is.  xxx.  14  ;  Job  vi. 

10). 

Like  Micah  vii.  7  and  Asaph,  Ps.  lxxiii.  28,  the 
prophet  (ii.  1)  flees  from  the  picture  of  destruc¬ 
tion,  which  involnntarily  unrolls  itself  again  be¬ 
fore  his  eye,  to  the  solitary  height  of  observation 
where  he  hopes  to  learn  the  ways  and  direction  of 
God.  I  will  stand  upon  my  watch-tower  and 
station  myself  upon  the  fortress.  The  lan¬ 
guages  not  literal,  like  that  of  Deut.  xxii.  3  ;  hut 
figurative  (comp.  Is.  xxi.  8);  since  the  prophet 
docs  not  pretend,  like  the  heathen  Seer,  to  discover 
the  Worn  of  God  from  any  celestial  sign  observed 
in  solitude ;  but  he  receives  it  in  the  heart  (Deut. 
xxx.  14;  Num.  xii.  6).  [Keil:  “  Standing  upon 
the  watch,  and  stationing  himself  upon  the  forti¬ 
fication,  are  not  to  be  understood  as  something 
external,  as  Hitzig  supposes,  implying  that  the 
prophet  went  up  to  a  lofty  and  steep  place,  or  to 
an  actual  tower,  that  he  might  be  far  from  the 
noise  and  bustle  of  men,  and  there  turn  his  eyes 
toward  heaven,  and  direct  his  collected  mind  'to¬ 
wards  God,  to  look  out  for  a  revelation.  For 
nothing  is  known  of  any  such  custom  as  this, 
since  the  cases  mentioned  in  Ex.  xxxiii.  21  and  1 
Kings  xix.  11,  as  extraordinary  preparations  for 
God  to  reveal  Himself,  are  of  a  totally  different 
kind  from  this';  and  the  fact  that  Balaam  the 
soothsayer  went  up  to  the  top  of  a  bare  height  to 
look  out  for  a  revelation  from  God  (Num.  xxiii. 

3),  furnishes  no  proof  that  the  true  prophets  of 
Jehovah  did  the  same,  but  is  rather  a  heathenish 
feature,  which  shows  that  it  was  because  Balaam 
did  not  rejoice  in  the  possession  of  a  firm  pro¬ 
phetic  word,  that  he  looked  out  for  revelations 
from  God  in  significant  phenomena  of  nature  (see 
at  Num.  xxiii.  3,  4).  Tne  words  of  our  verse  are 
to  be  taken  figuratively,  or  internally,  like  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  the  watchman  in  Is.  xxi.  6.  The 
figure  is  taken  from  the  custom  of  ascending  high 
places  for  the  purpose  of  looking  into  the  distance 
(2  Kings  ix.  17  ;  2  Sam.  xviii.  24),  and  simply  ex¬ 
presses  the  spiritual  preparation  of  the  prophet's 
soul  for  hearing  the  Word  of  God,  i.  the  collect- 
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ing  of  his  mind  by  quietly  entering  into  himself 
and  meditating  npon  the  word  and  testimonies  of 
God.”  —  C.  E  J  Hence  he  continues  :  and  I  will 
await,  literally  look  out  for,  what  He  will  speak 
in  me,  “  accurate  observare,  qum  nunc  in  spiritu  men¬ 
tis  continuant”  Burck.  Compare  Hoa  i.  2.  Oehler 
in  Herzog,  R.  E.,  xvii.  637.  And  what  answer  I 

shall  bring  to  my  oomplaint.  y*WJl  as  in  2 
Sam.  xxiv.  13.  In  direct  words  the  prophet  oc¬ 
cupies  the  position  of  a  mediator  founded  on 
Micah  vii.  1  :  he  complains  and  answers  himself; 
by  virtue  of  his  subjectivity,  which  connects  him 
to  the  people,  he  represents  them;  and  by  virtue 
of  the  Spirit  which  comes  upon  him,  and  to  which 
his  Ego  listens  eagerly  as  something  objective,  he 
represents  God.  He  calls  his  address,  which  has 

just  been  concluded,  nrOIfl,  a  rejoinder,  prop' 
erly  a  speech  for  the  purpose  of  conviction,  or 
vindication,  in  a  law  suit  (Job  xiii.  6) ;  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  fact,  that,  against  the  threatening, 
which  was  in  the  first  answer  of  God,  it  took  the 
character  of  an  objection,  a  deprecatio,  an  appeal 
to  the  mercy,  holiness,  and  justice  of  God. 

The  answer  follows  immediately  in  the  Reply  of 
Jehovah ,  ver.  2-20.  It  is  introduced  by  a  paren¬ 
thesis,  giving  directions  and  information  to  the 
prophet,  like  the  reply  of  Micah  to  the  false  pre¬ 
dictions  of  the  false  prophets  (iii.  1):  and  Jeho¬ 
vah  answered  me  and  said.  After  an  Introitus, 
which  has  the  purpose  of  indicating  the  import¬ 
ance  and  immutability  of  the  decrees  announced, 
and  after  a  Divine  acknowledgment  that  the  de¬ 
stroyer  is  worthy  of  punishment,  the  reply  runs 
into  a  five-fold  woe,  which  announces  judgment 
upon  all  ungodly,  rapacious,  idolatrous  conduct, 
consequently  a  general  judgment  of  the  world, 
which  involves  also  the  destruction  of  the  con¬ 
queror. 

Vers.  2  b,  3.  Introitus .  Writ©  down  the  vision 
(comp,  on  i.  1 ;  Ob.  1).  is  not  merely  that 

which  is  seen,  but  also  that  which  is  inwardly  per-, 
ceived :  ntH  relates  to  the  eye  of  the  soul.  And 

make  it  plain  (HND  as  in  Deut.  xxvil  8)  on 
tables,  that  he  may  make  haste,  who  reads  it, 
i.  «.,  write  it  so  plainly  that  every  one  passing  by 

may  be  able  to  read  it  quickly  and  easily ;  Kip 

to  read,  with  21  as  in  Jer.  xxxvi.  13.  From  the 
fact  that  the  tables  are  designated  by  the  article  as 
known,  Calvin  has  already,  in  the  Introduction  to 
his  commentary  on  Isaiah,  drawn  the  conclusion 
that  tables  were  put  tip  in  the  temple  (Luther, 
Ewald  :  in  the  market-place),  on  which  the  prophets 
noted  down  a  summary  of  their  prophecies,  in  order 
to  make  them  known  to  the  whole  people.  In  this 
way  he  thinks  the  possibility  of  preserving  so 
many  prophecies  from  being  falsified  may  be  un¬ 
derstock  :  the  tablets,  on  which  they  were  written, 
were  taken  down  and  piled  up  Indeed  this  latter 
supposition  has  nothing  incredible;  this  method 
of  preservation,  as  the  most  recent  excavations 
prove,  was  well  known  in  the  ancient  East.  In  an 
excavation  at  Kouyunjik  (In trod,  to  Nahum,  p.  9) 
the  workmen  came  upon  a  chamber  full  of  tablets 
of  terra  cotta,  with  inscriptions  in  perfect  preserva¬ 
tion,  piled  in  heaps  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling. 
(Compare  Zeitschrifi  d*r  Deutschmorgenlandischen 
Geseuschcrfl  [the  Journal  of  the  German  Oriental 
Society]  v.  p  446 ;  x.  pp.  728,  731  ;  and  on  the 
contents  of  the  tablets  Brandis,  art.  “  Assyria,”  in 
Pauly’s  Encyclopedia ,  i.  p.  1890).  The  tablet,  of 


course,  of  which  Isaiah  speaks,  viiL  1,  is  not  a  pub¬ 
lic  one,  but  one  disposable  for  the  private  use  of 
the  prophets  (comp.  v.  16),  and  on  tnat  account  it 
might  appear  doubtful  whether  such  tablets  were 
constantly  fixed  up;  but  at  all  events  it  follows  in 
this  passage  that  it  was  incumbent  upon  thv 
prophet  to  fix  them  up.  The  article  then  points 
to  tnc  fact  that  the  prophet  had  already  laid  them 
up  for  writing  down  the  vision ;  since  indeed  he  was 
not  surprised  by  it,  but  he  had  looked  out  for  it 
(ver.  1).  The  reason  that  several  tablets  are  men¬ 
tioned  here,  and  not  one,  as  in  Isaiah,  is  found  in 
the  rich  and  various  contents  of  the  five-fold  woe 
But  at  all  events  the  design  of  the  command,  as 
the  connection  with  what  follows  shows,  is  two¬ 
fold  :  first,  that  the  word  may  be  made  known  to 
all  (comp.  Is.  viii.  1 ) ;  secondly,  that  it  shall  not 
be  obliterated  and  changed,  but  fulfilled  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  wording.  (Comp.  Job.  xix. 
24  ;  Is.  xxx.  8.) 

The  latter  reason  appears  with  special  force  in 
ver.  3 :  for  the  vision  is  yet  for  the  appointed 
time,  still  waits  for  a  time  of  fulfillment,  lying 
perhaps  in  a  fair  distant  future,  but  nevertheless 
a  fixed  (this  is  indicated  by  the  article)  Umo 
(comp.  Dan.  x.  14);  what  this  set  time  is,  that 
which  follows  declares  :  and  it  strives  to  [reach] 
the  end:  the  final  time,  withheld  from  human 
knowledge  (Acts  i.  7),  which  God  has  appointed 
for  the  fulfillment  of  his  promises  and  threatening 
(comp,  on  Micah  iv.  I  ;  Dan.  viii.  19, 17).  The 

verb  it  puffs,  pants  to  the  end,  is  chosen  with 
special  emphasis :  “  true  prophecy  is  animated,  as 
it  were,  by  an  impulse  to  fulfill  itself.”  Hi  trig. 

[The  third  imp.  (Hiph.)  ngj  is  formed  with 

tscre.  like  Ez.  xviii.  14].  And  it  doee  not 
lie,  like  those  predictions  of  the  false  prophets, 
which  fixed  the  time  of  prosperity  as  near  at  hand 
( Micah  ii.  11).  Therefore,  if  it  tarry,  wait  for  it 


(comp.  viii.  17);  for  it  will  come  (comp.  HID 
of  the  fulfillment  of  prophecy,  1  Sam.  ix.  6),  and 


not  fail  (inH  as  in  Judges  v.  28 :  2  Sam.  xx.  5). 
The  use  of  this  passage,  Heb.  x.  37,  where  it  seems 
to  be  combined  with  Is.  xxvi.  20,  is  grounded  on 
the  translation  of  the  LXX.,  who  point  the  pre¬ 
ceding  inf.  abs.  HS  as  the  part.  and  under¬ 
stand  by  the  lpxty*yos,  who  will  certainly  come, 
the  Messiah,  the  judge  of  the  world.  There  is 
no  objection  to  this  Messianic  reference,  so  for  as 
the  meaning  is  concerned,  since  all  prophecy  has 
its  goal  in  Christ ;  but,  if  we  accept  tnat  punctua¬ 
tion,  the  reference  cannot  lie  in  the  words,  since 
in  case  the  definite  individual,  Messiah,  is  referred 


to,  we  must  at  least  read 
Ver.  4-6  a.  The  starting-point  of  the  following 
announcement  of  the  judgment  is  exhibited  as  an 
ethical  one  with  special  reference  to  the  conqueror. 
Behold  puffed  up,  his  soul  ia  not  upright  in 
him,  consequently  he  must  perish,  which  furnishes 
the  antithesis  to  “live”  in  the  second  half  of  the 
verse.  In  harmony  with  i.  7-11,  the  insolent  defi¬ 
ance,  exhibited  in  "his  pride,  putting  itself  in  the 
place  of  God,  is  pointed  out  as  the  pith  of  the  sin 
of  the  foreigner. 


3  fom.  Pual,  denominative  from  the 

subst.  mound,  tumor,  from  which  also  a 

Hiphil,  Num.  xiv.  44,  is  formed.]  The  uprightness, 
4  b,  forms  a  contrast  to  it  which  consequently  is 
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not  here,  as  at  other  times,  opposed  to  it  like  sim¬ 
plicity  to  cunning  sophistry  (Ecc.  vii.  29),  but  like 
bumble  rectitude  to  lying  ostentation. 

All  pride  against  God  rests  on  self-dcccption  ; 
and  the  judgment  has  no  other  object  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  this  self-deception  than  to  lay  it  open, 
whereby  it  is  proved  to  be  nothing,  consequently 
its  possessor  rails  to  destruction.  But  the  just 
will  live,  not  by  his  pride,  not  at  all  by  unything 
that  is  his  own,  but  by  the  constancy  of  hia  forth 
resting  upon  God  and  his  word.  The  use,  which 
the  Apostle  Paul  makes  of  these  words  (Rom.  i. 
17  ;  comp.  Gal.  iii.  11 ),  is  authorized,  since  there 
as  here  the  antithesis,  by  which  the  idea  broad  in 
itself  is  distinctly  sketched,  is  the  haughty  boast 
of  his  own  power  entangled  in  sin.  [On  the  con¬ 
trary  the  application  of  the  first  half  of  the  verse 
Heb.  x.  38,  is  obscured  by  the  use  of  the  incorrect 
translation  of  the  LXX.,  as  it  is  not  characterized 
as  an  argumentative  citation  by  the  free  transposi¬ 
tion  of  both  halves  of  the  verse,  but  as  a  free  re¬ 
production.  Compare  Bengel  on  the  passage.] 
Isaiah  vii.  9  is  also  parallel  to  this  passage  in  sense. 
The  idea  of  faith,  which,  in  this  passago  and  gen¬ 
erally  in  the  O.  T.  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the 

words  riD  'kDS  resp.  is  not  yet  the  spe¬ 


cific  N.  T.  idea  of  the  appropriation  of  the  pardon¬ 
ing  grace  of  God,  which  bnngs  salvation,  but  the 
broader  one,  which  we  find  in  Heb.  ii. :  laying  firm 

hold  upon  and  standing  firmly  upon 


(HDIDH)  the  word  and  promise  of  God,  the  firm 
reliance  of  the  soul  upon  the  invisible,  which  can¬ 
not  be  depressed  and  misled  by  the  antagonism  of 
that  which  is  seen:  constautia,  jiducia.  [For  the 
word  hw6(rrao,if%  Heb.  xi.  1  (Oetinger :  substruc¬ 
ture),  is  certainly  not  chosen  without  reference  to 

the  stem  Compare  the  verb  H3n,  ver. 

3.  Hitzig  is  certainly  right  in  claiming  for  the 


snbstantive  the  signification  of  faithful 

disposition  =  n,TT!$ » in  passages  like  Prov.  xii. 
17  and  Ez.  xviii.  22,  comp.  1  Sara.  xXvi.  23,  it 
cannot  be  doubled.  But  this  meaning,  however,  is 
to  be  explained  from  the  etymon,  and  is  not  in  it¬ 
self  the  only  authorized  one ;  and  one  needs  not  go 

back  to  the  Hiphil  (as  H.  seems  to  think), 

in  order  to  discover  as  the  primary  meaning,  of 
the  word  that* of  standing  firm.  As  plS 

is  the  adherence  of  God  to  his  word  and  covenant 
and  the  adherence  of  man  to  the  word  and  coven¬ 


ant  of  God,  so  H3  DN  (compare  the  prevailing 
usage  of  the  Psalms,  especially  Ps.  Ixxxix  25, 
comp.  29)  is  the  standing  fast  on  the  part  of  God 
to  his  word  (ver.  1,  12),  and  the  standing  fast  on 
the  part  of  man  to  the  word  of  God :  any  other 
constancy  than  that  of  a  mind  established  on  the 
word  of  God  the  N.  T.  docs  not  know,  at  least 
not  as  a  virtue.  Comp,  below  Luther  on  the  pas- 
sage. 

The  general  point  of  view,  ver.  4,  from  which  it 
is  plain,  what  ne  says  of  the  Babylonians,  is  par¬ 
ticularized  and  enlarged  in  ver.  5,  whilst  the  crimes 
of  the  Babylonian  are  placed  under  the  light  of 
experience,  as  it  is  expressed  in  a  proverb.  And 

moreover  (the  combination  'D  CN  stands  here  in 
its  natural  signification,  indicated  by  both  words 
themselves,  not  in  the  modified  meaning,  as  in  1 
Kings  viii.  27 ;  Gen.  iii.  1),  wine  is  treacherous. 
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The  Babvlonians  were  notorious  for  their  inclina¬ 
tion  to  drink  :  compare  Curtius,  ver.  1 :  “  Babyftmii 
maxime  in  rinum  et  quee  ebrietatem  sequuntur  effusi 
sunt;”  and  in  general  concerning  their  luxury, 
the  characteristic  fragment  of  Nicolaus  Damas- 
cenus  ( Fragm .  Hist.  Greet..,  ed.  C.  Muller,  vol.  ii. 
Paris,  1848.  *  Fragm.  8-10,  p.  357  ff.).  [Rawlin- 
son's  Ancimt  Monarchies ,  vol.  ii.  pp.  504,  507.  — 
C.  K.].  The  brief  furmula  has  the  stamp  of 

the  proverb,  and  T121  is  not  used  in  the  sense  of 
violent  plundering,  as  in  i.  13,  but  in  that  of  per¬ 
fidious  treachery,  as  in  Lam.  i.  2  ;  Job  vi.  15  (here 
also  intrans.).  In  drunkenness  men  arrogate  to 
themselves  hi"h  things,  and  afterward  have  not 
strength  for  them.  Comp,  also  Prov.  xxiii.  31  f. 
The  other  proverb  reads  :  A  boastful  man,  great- 

mouth,  continues  not.  only  here  and 

Prov.  xxi.  24,  signifies,  in  the  latter  passage  by 
virtue  of  the  parallelism  (*Tr.)  and  according  to 
the  versions,  tumid  us,  arrogant.  The  predicate  is 
attracted  by  \  in  order  to  give  emphasis  to  the 
subject,  as  in  Gen.  xxii.  24 ;  Ew.,  sec.  344  b. 
(Hupfeld  on  Ps.  i.,  1  takes  as  predicate 


to  ;  this,  however,  is  too  artificial. 


That  which  follows  forms  together  with  ver.  6  a 
subjoined  relative  sentence,  whilst  the  relative  in¬ 
troduced  before  [its  antecedent]  is  defined  by  the 

vbs  in  the  following  verse ;  and  the  contents  of 
this  subjoined  sentence  is  the  direct  application  of 
vers.  4,  5  a  to  the  Chaldacan :  He,  who  widens 
his  deaire  like  the  insatiable  (Prov.  xxvii.  20) 

Jaws  of  helL  as  in  Ps.  xvii.  9 ;  compare 

for  the  figure  Is.  v.  14.  Yea,  he,  who  like  death 
is  not  satisfied  (construction  as  in  the  first  mem¬ 
ber),  but  gathers  together  all  peoples  to  himself 
(comp.  i.  15)  and  collects  together  all  nations 
to  himself;  will  not  all  these  (comp.  Nah.  iii. 
19)  take  up  a  proverb  concerning  him,  yea  a 

satirical  speech,  a  riddle  upon  him  ?  On  Kt273 

compare  Commentary  on  Nah.  i.  1.  btFO,  usu¬ 
ally  a  figurative  discourse,  then  a  brief  epigram,  a 
proverb  (Prov.  i.  1) ;  here  as  in  Is.  xiv.  4,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  connection,  a  scoffing,  mocking  song,  in 
view  of  the  certainty  of  the  fate  prepared  for  him. 
The  same  sense  is  given  by  the  context  to  the 


word  nS'bB,  to  which  it  [the  sense]  seems  more 
nearly  related  by  the  root  V  to  mock,  and  the 

derivatives  Vl?  and  Yet  this  is  in  fact  no 

more  than  semblance,  as  the  passage,  Prov.  L  6, 
proves,  from  which  Habakkuk  borrows  the  phrase- 
ology  of  this  verse,  and  in  which  nothing  of  de¬ 
rision  is  to  be  found.  Wc  must  rather  go  back  to 
the  Hiphil  of  the  stem,  which  signifies  in/er/wa- 

tari:  V'ba  is  an  interpreter.  ( Del itzsch  denies 

this  signification  of  [Iliph.  pret.],  however 

without  proof ;  his  explanation,  brilliant  oration, 
is  entirely  imaginary.)  Therefore  n!pbl!p  jg  not 
an  explanatory  saying,  t.  e.,  it  is  not  an  illustra¬ 
tive,  luminous  one  (Keil),  the  contrary  of  which 
the  passage  Prov.  i.  6,  and  likewise  the  character 
of  the  proverb  following,  prove,  but  it  is  a  saying 
which  needs  interpretation  (as  our  riddle  does  not 

?uess,  but  is  intended  to  be  guessed),  an  apothegm 
so  the  LXX.  on  Prov.  i.  6  :  eKortirbs  \6yos :  in 
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this  passage  they  construe  with  what  fol¬ 

lows)  ,  accordingly  it  is  synonymous  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  word  fWl^n,  odvlyftareu,  enigma — an  ex¬ 
tremely  popular  form  of  poetry  in  the  East,  and 
which  Is  also  among  us  a  favorite  form  of  popular 
political  ridicule.  Certainly  to  the  mind  of  the 
prophet  it  is  something  different,  a  prophetic 
speech. 

(Kcil :  “  Mdshal  is  a  sententious  poem,  as  in 
Mic.  ii.  4  and  Is.  xiv.  4,  not  a  derisive  song,  for 
this  subordinate  meaning  could  only  be  derived 
from  the  context,  as  in  Is.  xiv.  4  for  example; 
and  there  is  nothing  to  suggest  it  here.  So,  again 
M'lilsah  neither  signifies  a  satirical  song,  nor  an 
obscure  enigmatical  discourse,  but,  as  Delitzsch 
has  shown,  from  the  first  of  the  two  primary 

meanings  combined  in  the  verb  lucere  and 

lascioire ,  a  brilliant  oration,  oratio  splendida,  from 
which  “  used  to  denote  interpreter,  so 

called,  not  from  the  obscurity  of  the  speaking,  but 
from  his  making  the  speech  clear  or  intelligible. 

ib  ni-rn  is  in  apposition  to  and 

adding  the  more  precise  definition,  that  the 
sayings  contain  enigmas  relating  to  him  (the  Chal- 
dsean).” 

Lucere  does  not  seem  to  be  one  of  the  primary 
meanings  of  Fiirst  gives  umherspr ingen,  — 

hiipfcn  (au9  Muthwillen),  dah.  muthwi/lig ,  ausgel- 
assen ,  unruhigen  Geistes  sein ;  iibertr.  verhtihnen ,  — 
spotten,  achten  unl>estandig  sein.  Gesenius  :  balbu- 
ttre,  (1)  barbare  loqui;  (2)  illudcre ,  irridere  alicui. 
Thesaurus.  Sec  “  Special  Introduction  to  the 
Proverbs  of  Solomon/’  sect.  11,  note  2,  in  this 
Commentary.  —  C.  E.] 

Vera.  6  b-20.  The  Fivefold  Woe.  Two  views 
are  possible  concerning  die  contents  of  this  dis¬ 
course.  One  may  view  it  either  wholly  as  the 
song  of  the  nations  indicated  ver.  6  a,  conse¬ 
quently  as  entirely  and  specially  directed  against 
Babylon;  or  that  only  the  first  woe  constitutes 
this  song,  but  in  the  others  the  prophet  retains  the 
form  once  begun,  in  order  to  connect  with  them 
general  thoughts  of  the  judgment.  If  in  favor  of 
this  latter  view  no  further  argument  can  be  urged 
than  the  one,  that  in  the  time  of  Habakkuk,  Neb¬ 
uchadnezzar  had  not  yet  committed  all  the  sins, 
which  are  here  laid  to  his  charge,  a  consideration 
on  which  Hitzig  certainly  lays  stress,  one  might 
perhaps  be  authorized  in  calling  it,  with  Maurer 
and  Keil,  the  most  infelicitous  of  all.  But  not 
only  the  general  contents  of  the  following  threat- 
enings,  which  as  much  concern  the  sins  of  Judah, 
as  those  of  the  Chaldaeans,  are  in  favor  of  it ;  but 
Also  the  circumstance  that  it  appears  worthy  of 
God,  after  the  impressive  introduction,  vers.  2,  3, 
and  the  profound  conclusion  ver.  4  to  command 
the  prediction  not  of  n  mere  amplified  derisory 
song  of  the  nations,  but  of  a  universal  threaten¬ 
ing  against  sin,  in  which  of  course  and  before  all 
the  sin  of  the  Chaldaeans  is  also  to  be  included. 
Further,  in  favor  of  this  view  is  the  fact  that  pre¬ 
cisely  the  first  woe,  vers.  6-8,  has  both  the  form  of 
the  brief,  aphoristic,  enigmatical  song  and  a  direct 
reference  to  Babylon,  while  in  the  second  and  third 
both  are  entirely  wanting;  and  further  that  the 
immediate  transition  from  such  a  poetical  form  in 
the  beginning  to  a  more  extended  prophetical  ad¬ 
dress  frequently  occurs  in  other  places  in  the 
prophets  (Mic.  fi.  4  ff. ;  Is.  xxiii.  16  ff. ;  xiv.  4  ff.). 


Also  the  plural  of  ver.  2,  points  rather 

to  a  plurality  of  objects  of  the  prophecy  than  to 
a  single  one  ;  and  so  also  the  concluding  formula 
ver.  20  (all  the  world),  points  to  the  universality 
of  the  predicted  judgment.  Finally,  w'e  had  in 
chap.  i.  the  same  double  reference  of  the  prophecy ; 
both  to  the  intolerableness  of  the  present  sinftil 
state  of  things  (ver.  2  ff.),  and  to  that  ot  the  future 
state  of  calamity ;  both  are  characterized  by  en¬ 
tirely  parallel  formula,  comp,  namely,  vers.  3  and 
13  :  the  five  woes  correspond  to  both  complaints. 

Vers.  6-8.  First  Woe.  It  is  immediately  con¬ 
nected  by  the  to  the  in  ver.  6  a,  and 

thereby  expressly  pointed  out  as  the  song  raised 
by  the  oppressed  over  the  fall  of  the  conqueror. 
"  ^  is  used  here,  as  in  2  Kings  ix.  17  ;  Is.  lviii.  9 ; 

Ps.  lviii.  12,  in  distinction  from  the  aorist 
as  an  annexed  jussive  form  in  a  future  sense  and 
impersonal  (comp.  Micah  ii.  4)  ;  they  shall  aay : 
Woe  (comp,  on  Nah.  iii.  1)  to  him  who  accu¬ 
mulates  what  is  not  his  own.  as  in  i. 

6.  By  this  accord  of  sounds  the  solution  of  the 
enigma,  which  lies  in  this  designation  of  the  Baby¬ 
lonian,  is  undoubtedly  and  fully  suggested.  How¬ 
ever,  there  is  in  the  accord  itself,  as  Delitzsch  re¬ 
marks,  a  new  enigma,  to  wit,  the  ambiguity  :  be 
accumulates  not  for  himself  ( Eccl.  ii.  25).  In  the 
following  expression:  For  how  long,  the  excla¬ 
mation,  how  long  already  !  as  Hitzig  thinks,  is  not 
intended  ;  but  the  exclamation,  how  long  still ! 
The  entire  contents  of  the  verse  show  that  he  does 
not  suppose  the  catastrophe  as  having  already 
taken  place,  but  he  predicts  it  in  the  midst  of  the 
oppression.  Generally  the  formula  Y"ID  ii 
employed  only  in  the  sense  of  complaint  concern¬ 
ing  a  present  evil.  And  who  loads  himself  with 
a  burden  of  pledges  gained  by  usury  (comp.  L 
11).  also  ambiguous  :  derived  from  the 

root  it  can  signify  either  a  mass  of  pledges 

(comp.  1  shower  of  rainf  "tV'ES,  thick  dark¬ 

ness)  :  to  wit,  the  laboriously  acquired  property  of 
the  nations,  which  he  collects  together,  just  as  the 
unmerciful  usurer  heaps  up  pledges  contrary  to  the 
law  of  Moses  (Deut  xxiv.  10)  ;  and  which  he  must 
for  that  reason  deliver  up ;  or  it  may  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  a  composite  of  ( thickness ,  comp.  Hupf. 
on  Ps.  xviii.  12)  and  IS'fc,  thick  mud.  Compare 
Nah.  iii.  6. 

Ver.  7.  Will  not  those  who  bite  thee  rise  up 
suddenly  (a  play  upon  words  between  TJt*  3,  bite  of 
a  snake ,  and  interest :  who  recover  usury  from 
thee) ;  and  those  who  shake  thee  violently  [al¬ 
lusion  to  the  violent  seizure  of  a  debtor  by  his  cred¬ 
itor —  C.  E.]  wake  up  (from  YP')  ?  And  thou 
wilt  become  a  booty  to  them,  jYDffD,  plur. 
rhet.*  Comp,  on  Micah  v.  1. 

Ver.  8.  For  thou  hast  plundered  a  multitude 
of  nations  (comp.  Micah  iv.  2),  so  all  the  rem¬ 
nant  ( v.  2)  of  the  nations  will  plunder  thee :  the 
remnant  of  the  subdued, «.  e.  the  not  subdued,  those 
lately  come  into  existence,  as  e.  g.  the  Persians  (Is. 
xiv.).  [Keil,  after  a  labored  exposition,  concludes : 
“  From  all  this  we  may  see  that  there  is  no  neces¬ 
sity  to  explain  ‘  all  the  remnant  of  the  nation's,’  as 
relating  to  the  remainder  of  the  nations  that  had 
not  been  subjugated,  but  that  we  may  understand 
it  as  signifying  the  remnant  of  the  nations  plun¬ 
dered  and  subjugated  b>  the  Chaldeans  (as  is  dona 
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by  the  LXX.,  Theodoret,  Delitzsch,  and  others), 
which  is  the  only  explanation  in  harmony  with  the 
usage  of  the  language.  For  in  Josh,  xxiii.  12,  ye- 
ther  haggoifim  denotes  the  Canaanitish  nations  left 
after  the  war  of  extermination ;  and  in  Zech.  xiv. 
2,  yether  ha* am  signifies  the  remnant  of  the  nation 
left  after  the  previous  conquest  of  the  city,  and  the 
carrying  away  of  half  its  inhabitants/'  —  C.  E.] 
For  the  blood  of  men  (]£)  as  in  Ob.  10)  and 
violence  in  the  earth,  the  city,  and  all  that 
dwell  in  it.  The  same  enumeration  of  everything 
destructible,  as  i.  11  ff.  1 4  ;  hence  not  to  be  restrict¬ 
ed  to  Jerusalem  and  Israel,  though  specially  in¬ 
tended,  but  to  be  understood  generally,  like  Jer. 
xlvi.  8  [Rawlinson’s  Ancient  Monarchies ,  vol.  ii., 
p.  506.  —  C.  E.| 

Vers.  9-11.  Second  Woe.  If  the  Chaldrean  (vers. 
6-8),  according  to  the  connection,  was  the  only 
possible  object,  this  threatening  of  judgment  cer¬ 
tainly  reaches  farther :  Woe  to  him,  who  accu¬ 
mulates  wicked  gain  for  his  house,  who  sets 
hiii  nest  on  high  ( the  inf.  with  b  continues  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  imperfect,  as  is  frequently  the  case), 
[the  infin.  with  b  is  used  to  explain  more  precisely 
the  idea  expressed  by  the  finite  verb.  Nordheimer’s 
Heb .  Gram.,  sec  1026,2.  —  C.  E.]  to  save  him- 
selT  from  the  hand  of  evil.  The  judgment  of 
God,  proceeding  from  his  holiness,  has  its  source  in 
a  necessity  universally  moral,  and,  on  this  account, 
falls  upon  all  sinners  ;  and  the  description  of  those 
characterized  here  does  not  fit  so  well,  according  to 
the  language  of  prophecy,  the  Chnldseans,  who  in¬ 
habited  a  low  country, —  the  parallel  (Is.  xiv.  12  ff.) 
produced  by  Delitzsch,  conveys  the  idea  of  heaven- 
defying  pride,  whilst  here  the  prophet  speaks  of 
concealing  treasures,  —  as  it  docs  the  Edomites, 
who  stored  up  their  plunder  in  the  clefts  of  the 
rocks  (Ob.  3. ;  Jer.  xlix.  7  f.).  And  it  applies  just 
as  well  to  the  rich  in  Jerusalem  (comp.  Is.  xxii. 
16  ff.),  and  especially  to  King  Jehoiakim,  whose 
conduct  is  described  in  language  (Jer.  xxii.  13  ff) 
uttered  nearly  at  the  same  time  with  that  of  our 

Iirophet,  and  in  exactly  similar  modes  of  expression. 
Rawlinson’s  Ancient  Monarchies ,  vol.  ii.  p.  504. — 
X  E.] 

Ver.  10  also  applies  to  the  same  person :  Thou 
hast  consulted  shame,  instead  of  riches,  for  thy 
house,  the  house  of  David,  which  was  called  to  a 
position  of  honor  before  God.  And  what  is  the  i 
shame  1  The  ends  of  many  nations,  t.  e.»  the 
collective  multitude  of  peoples  (comp.  1  Kings,  | 
xii.  31 )  which  shall  come  up  like  a  storm  to  take 
vengeance  upon  the  sins  of  Israel,  just  as  the  rem¬ 
nant  of  the  nations  arc  at  a  future  time,  to  take 
vengeance  upon  the  sins  of  the  Babylonian.  And 
thou  involvest  thy  bouI  in  guilt  (Prov.  xx.  2). 

[“  The  ends  of  many  nations,"  by  which  Klei- 
nert  renders  D'SH  gives  no  intelli¬ 
gible  meaning.  ig  not  the  plural  of  nVjJ  but 

the  infinitive  of  to  cut  off,  destroy.  The  proper 

rendering,  therefore,  is  cutting  off  many  nations.  — 

C.  B.j 

Ver.  11.  For  the  stone  cries  out  of  the  wall, 
built  in  sin,  to  accuse  thee  (Gen.  iv.  10),  and  the 
spar  out  of  the  wood-work  answers  it,  —  agrees 
with  it  in  its  charge  against  thee  :  when  tfre  judg¬ 
ment  draws  near  they  are  the  accusing  witnesses. 
Immediately  joined  to  this  is  — 

The  Third  Woe,  vers.  12-13.  Woe  to  him  who 
builds  the  fortress  in  blood,  and  founds  the  city 


in  wickedness.  Since  the  prophet  has  not  de¬ 
nounced  punishment  upon  Nebuchadnezzar  for 
building,  but  for  destroying  cities  (i.  11  f),  we 
must  here  also,  especially  on  comparing  Micah  iii. 
10  and  Jer.  xxii.  13,  understaild  the  reference  to 
be  to  the  buildings  of  Jehoiakim.  Behold,  does 
it  not  oome  to  pass  (2  Chron.  xxv.  26)  from  Je¬ 
hovah  of  hosts,  that  the  tribes  weary  them¬ 
selves, —  either  come  up  on  compulsory  service 
for  the  king,  or  driven  to  Jerusalem  by  the  calam¬ 
ity  of  war  to  work  upon  the  fortifications  (2  Chron. 
xxxii.  4  f. ;  compare  also  Micah'  i.  2) — for  the 
fire,  and  the  nations  exhaust  themselves  for 
vanity  ?  All  human  wisdom  and  toil  have  no  suc¬ 
cess,  where  Jehovah  does  not  assist  in  building 
(Ps.  cxxvii.  1)  ;  this  applies  to  Israel  (Is.  Ivii.  10; 
xlix.  4  ;  comp.  xl.  28,  30;  lxv.  23),  as  it  does  to 
Babylon  (Jer.  Ii.  58).  And  this  vanity  must  be 
made  manifest :  the  works  of  men  must  crumble 
into  the  dust  from  which  they  arose  (comp.  Micah 
v.  10 ;  vii.  13). 

For  (ver.  14)  the  earth  shall  be  ftill,  but  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  Jehovah,  as  the 
waters  cover  the  bed  of  the  sea.  So  God  him¬ 
self  has  promised  by  Isaiah  (xi.  9  ;  comp.  ii.  3). 
This  glory  is  the  resplendent  majesty  of  tne  Ruler 
of  the  world  coming  to  judgment  against  all  un¬ 
godliness,  and  for  the  accomplishment  of  salvation 
(Num.  xiv.  21;  Ps.  xcvii. ;  Zech.  ii.  12).  This 
knowledge  comprehends,  at  the  same  time,  the  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  Jehovah  and  the  confession  of 
sin.  Nbo  is  not  construed  as  usual  with  the  acc. 
of  the  subst.,  but  with  b  and  the  infinitive.  To 
analyze  the  last  clause  into  a  noun  with  a  following 
relative  clause  is  unnecessary  :  3  can  also  be  used 
(which  Ewald  and  Kcil  deny)  as  a  particle  of 
comparison  before  whole  sentences  (Hupfeld, 
Psalms,  ii.  p.  327  A.  99).  O'*  does  not  mean  hero 
the  sea  itself,  but  the  bed,  or  bottom  of  the  sea,  as 
in  1  Kings  vii.  26.  With  the  general  thought  which 
ver.  13  f.  adds  to  the  special  turns  [of  thoughtj 
there  is  a  return  to  the  punishment  of  heathen 
wrong-doers.  Upon  them  falls  exclusively  — 

The  Fourth  Woe,  vers.  15-18,  which  also  directly 
introduces  again  some  enigmatical  sounds  of  the 
first.  Woe  to  thee  [so  Kleinert  and  Luther:  the 
LXX.,  Vulgate,  A.  V.,  Keil,  and  Henderson,  use 
the  third  person,  woe  to  him  —  C.  E.|  that  giveat 
thy  neighbor  to  drink  —  whilst  thou  poureat 


out  (TOD,  as  in  Job  xiv.  19;  synonymous  with 
TJSC?,  Jer.  x.  25,)  thy  wrath  [or  thy  leathern 
bottle,  Aben  Ezra,  Kimchi,  Hitzi^  (Gen.  xxi.  14) ; 
perhaps  as  the  whole  address  directs  us  back  to 
ver.  6  ff.,  there  is  again  here  also  an  intentional 
ambiguity]  and  also  makest  him  (thy  neighbor) 
drunk  (inf.  abs.  pro  v.  fin.,  Ges.,  sec.  131,  4  a.) 
in  order  to  see  their  shame  ;  to  make  it  wholly 
subservient  to  his  voluptuous  desire  (Nah.  iii.  5). 
[In  place  of  the  third  person  in  the  first  member, 
the  address  changes,  in  the  second  member,  to  the 
second  person;  in  the  fourth  member  the.  singu¬ 
lar  is  cnanged  into  the  plural.  Both  the  middle 


clauses  are  adverbial  to  the  ilp2?D  of  the  first 
member].  The  figure  is  taken  from  common  life, 
and  is  clear  of  itself;  it  is  the  more  appropriate, 
as  the  Chaldman  is  described  (ver.  5)  as  a  drunk¬ 
ard.  The  leathern  bottle,  from  which  the  Chal- 
dsean  pours  out  his  compacts  (comp.  Is.  xxxix.), 
is,  as  it  turns  out  in  the  end,  a  bottle  of  wrath ; 
and  the  disposition  in  which  it  is  passed  is  that  of 
wild  desire  and  barbarous  lust  of  power.  There¬ 
fore  the  same  comes  upon  him. 
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Ver.  16.  So  thou  shalt  be  satisfied,  as  thou 
desirest,  but  with  shame  instead  of  glory.  Drink 
thou  also  (comp.  Nah.  iii.  1 1 )  and  uncover  thy¬ 
self  [Heb.  :  show  thyself  uncircumcised  —  C.  E.] : 
from  Jehovah’s  right  hand  the  cup,  also  a  cup 
of  wrath  (comp.  Ob.  16)  will  come  in  its  turn 
to  thee,  and  shamefixl  vomit  upon  thy  glory. 
[Rawlinson’s  Ancient  Monarchies ,  vol.  ii.  p.  504. — 

C.  E.]  ribiT  P.i  according  to  the  Pilpcl  derivation 

from  Vbp  instead  of  signifies  the  most 

extreme  cod  tempt ;  but  it  can,  at  the  same  time, 
be  considered  as  a  composite  word  from  pbp 
vomit  of  shame,  or  shameful  vomit  (comp.  Is. 
xxviii.  8)  referring  to  the  figurative  description  of 
the  drinking  revel. 

Ver.  15.  For  the  outrage  at  I<ebanon,  whose 
cedar  forests  the  conquerors  wickedly  spoiled,  in  j 
order  to  adorn  with  them  their  magnificent  edifices 
in  Babylon  (Is.  xiv.  7  ff. ;  comp.  Ausland,  1866, 
p.  944),  shall  cover  thee,  shall  weigh  upon  thee 
like  a  crushing  roof,  and  the  dispersion  of  the 
animals,  which  it,  the  outrage,  frightened  away  1 
The  wild  beasts  of  Lebanon,  which  fled  before  the 

destroyer.  OCWT,  instead  of  compensation 

for  the  sharpening  by  lengthening  the  vowel,  Ges., 
20,  3  c.  Item.,  and  pausal  change  of  the  “  into~  , 
Ges.,  sec.  29,  4,  c.  Item.).  [See  Green’s  Hein  Gram., 
sec.  112,  5  c. ;  141,  3.  —  C.  E.]  And  as  Lebanon 
with  its  cedars  (Jcr.  xxii.  6,  23),  appears  to  be  a 
representative  of  the  Holy  Land  and  its  glory,  so 
here  also  a  general  meaning  is  given  to  the  outrage 
upon  inanimate  nature  by  the  repetition  of  the  re¬ 
frain  from  the  first  woe,  ver.  8  :  On  account  of 
the  blood  of  men,  the  outrage  upon  the  land, 
the  city  and  all  its  inhabitants.  However,  the 
obvious  reference  to  Israel  and  Jerusalem,  in  this 
passage,  is  made,  by  the  connection,  more  dis¬ 
tinctly  prominent  than  in  ver.  8,  above. 

Ver.  18,  according  to  the  thought,  is  preliminary 
to  the  following  woe ;  just  as  we  saw  above  that 
ver.  11  was  preliminary  to  the  third  woe,  and  ver. 
13  to  the  fourth.  What  proflteth  the  graven 
image; 4hat  its  maker  carves  it?  HO  is  used 
sensu  negativo ,  as  in  Eccles.  i.  3 ;  and  since  it  re¬ 
quires  a  negative  answer,  the  secondary  clause  in¬ 
troduced  into  tho  rhetorical  question  by  is  also 
answered  thereby  in  the  negative  :  quid ,  cur  f  It 
profits  nothing  (Jer.  ii.  11),  consequently  it  is  folly 
to  carve  it.  Parallel  to  this  is  the  following  clause : 
what  profiteth  the  molten  image  and  the  teacher 
of  lies,  t.  e.y  cither  the  false  prophet,  who  enjoins 
men  to  trust  in  idols,  and  encourages  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  them  (Is.  ix.  14  [15?]),  or  rather,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  mV*  in  the  following  verse,  the 
idol  itself,  which  points  out  false  ways  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  God,  the  true  teacher  (Job  xxxvi.  22  ;  rs. 
xv.  12;  Delitzsch,  Hitzig),  That  the  carver  of 
his  image  trusts  in  him  to  make  dumb  idols  ? 
(Ps.  cxxxv.  16  f. ;  1  Cor.  xii.  2.)  The  negative  an¬ 
swer  to  this  rhetorical  question  is  given  by  — 

The  Fifth  Woe ,  which  is  immediately  subjoined, 
vers.  19,  20:  Woe  to  him,  who  says  to  the 
block,  wake  up !  as  the  pious  man  can  pray  to  the 
true  God  ( Ps.  xxxv.  1 2  [23] ) ;  arise !  to  the  dumb 
stone.  Can  it  teaoh  P  To  teach  is  used  here,  as 
in  the  former  verse  and  generally,  to  signify  that 
active  guidance  and  advice,  which  belong  to  the 
Deity  in  contradistinction  to  men,  and  which  form 
the  basis  of  practical  piety.  Concerning  the  form 
of  the  indignant  question,  compare  [Com.]  on  Mic., 
ii.  6.  Behold  it  is  enchased  with  gold  and  sil¬ 


ver  (Acc.)  and  there  is  nothing  of  soul,  neither 
breath,  nor  feeling,  nor  understanding,  in  it. 
(Com.  Ps.  cxxxv.  17).  However  fine  it  is,  it  does 
not  even  have  life  (comp.  Jer.  x.  14) :  how  can  it 
teach!  Compare  the  amplification  of  the  same 
,  thought,  Is.  xliv.  9  ff.  • 

!  The  whole  threatening  address  concludes  with 
•  the  prophetical  formula :  Jehovah  is  in  the  tern- 
;  pie  of  his  holiness,  i.  e.  according  to  Ps.  xi.  4, 

|  compare  xx.  7  [6],  heaven,  from  which,  as  thesitu- 

-  ation  now  stands  and  as  the  woes  about  to  pass 
:  over  the  earth  are  anticipated,  we  aro  to  expect  his 
judgment,  t.  e.  the  confirmation  that  He  will  give 
to  show  that  He  is  the  Holy  One  (comp.  Pa.  xviil 
7  ff. ;  Is.  v.  16).  Therefore, —  compare  the  en¬ 
tirely  similar  connection  of  thought  Zeph.  i.  7 ; 
Zech.  ii,  13  [Heb.  Bib.  ver.  17]:  —  l«et  all  the 
world  be  silent  before  Him. 

[Keil:  Vers.  18-20.  Fifth  and  last  strophe. 
|  This  concluding  strophe  does  not  commence,  like 
the  preceding  ones,  with  hoi,  but  with  the  thought 
J  which  prepares  the  way  for  the  woe,  and  is  attached 
;  to  what  goes  before  to  strengthen  tho  threat,  all 
i  hope  of  help  being  cut  ofi'  from  the  Chaldman. 
|  Like  all  the  rest  of  the  heathen,  the  Chaldasan  also 
I  trusted  in  the  power  of  his  gods.  This  confidence 
j  the  prophet  overthrows  in  ver.  18  :  “  What  use  is 
|  it  ?  equivalent  to  “  The  idol  is  of  no  use  ”  (cf. 
I  Jer.  ii.  11  ;  Is.  xliv.  9,  10).  The  force  of  this  ques¬ 
tion  still  condnues  in  massekhah :  “  Of  what  use  is 
the  molten  image  ?  ”  P>sd  is  an  image  can  ed  out 
of  wood  or  stone ;  massikah  an  image  cast  in  metal. 

—  C.  E.] 

DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

The  sphere  of  thought  of  this  chapter  rests  upon 
the  two  intersecting  ground-lines,  sin  and  death, 
faith  and  life.  (Compare  on  the  idea  of  faith  the 
Exegctical  Exposition  of  ii.  4.) 

Sin  and  death  belong  together ;  sin  is  the  ethical, 
death  the  physical  expression  of  separation  from 
God.  Therefore  tho  people  of  God  cannot  die, 
because  He  is  their  Holy  One ;  because  by  virtue 
of  their  belonging  to  the  Holy  One  they  drink 
from  the  fountain  of  life.  Therefore  to  Israel  God’s 
Judgments  aro  a  means  of  purification,  while  they 
are  destruction  to  others.  And  if  God,  who  is  a 
Rock,  has  such  a  hatred  against  sin,  that  he  docs 
not  suffer  it  in  his  people  [heiligen  Eigatthum ,  sa¬ 
cred  property]  chosen  of  old  (comp.  Com.  on  Micah, 
p.  00),  and  brings  upon  it  the  scourge  of  his  judg¬ 
ment,  how  much  less  will  He  suffer  it  in  him  who 
is  a  stranger  to  his  heart,  and  whom  He  employs 
only  as  an  instrument  of  his  judgment  From 
the*  consideration  that  God  judges  Israel  follows 
the  certainty  that  He  will  judge  the  heathen  also, 
consequently  the  certainty  that  Israel  will  be 
saved. 

The  sin  of  the  world-power  is  two-fold ;  first  it 
deals  with  the  property  of  God  as  if  it  were  its 
own  ;  secondly,  it  does  not  honor  God  for  the  suc¬ 
cess  granted  to  it,  but  its  own  power.  This  must 
cease. 

The  countenance  of  faith  is  directed  forward 
into  the  future.  Thence  it  derives  its  answer  for 
consolation  and  hope.  (Of  course  it  would  not 
have  this  direction  it  it  had  not  the  promise  of  God 
behind  it  (Gen.  xlix.  18) ;  God  is,  however,  always 
the  author :  He  is  of  old  the  Holy  One  of  his  p«>“ 
pie.).  When  Israel  forgat  the  promise,  they  began 
to  look  back  to  the  fleshpots  of  Egypt.  The 
whole  religion  of  the  O.  T.  is  a  religion  of  the 
future.  Heathendom  exercised  its  intellectual  en 
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ergy  upon  the  origins  of  things  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  and  developing  their  theogonies :  the  Holy 
Spirit  directs  the  mind  of  Israel  to  prophecy :  no 
ancient  people  has  so  little  about  the  primitive  time 
as  we  find  in  the  O.  T. ;  even  modern  heathendom 
knows  [professes  to  know|  much  more  about  it. 
The  exact  time  is  not  specified  in  prophecy,  at 
least  in  regard  to  the  intermediate  steps  (i.  5) ; 
but  the  certainty  is  specified,  and  the  exact  time 
is  fixed  in  the  purpose  of  God.  God  can  no  more 
lie  than  He  can  look  upon  iniquity.  The  cer¬ 
tainty  of  prophecy,  and  consequently  of  our  con¬ 
fidence,  rests  upon  the  holiness  of  God.  How  dif¬ 
ferent  is  the  resignation  of  the  O.  T.  from  fatalism. 
The  former  comes  from  life,  the  latter  from  death. 
Resignation  places  the  holiness  of  God  in  the  cen¬ 
tre  :  fatalism  destroys  it. 

God's  way  is  the  right  way.  He  hates  all  crooked 
lines,  —  the  side-lines  of  sophistry,  the  curve-lines 
of  boasting,  the  downward  sunk  lines  of  dark  con¬ 
cealment.  Sin  is  deviation  from  the  straight  way. 
The  straight  way  is  the  way  of  life. 

The  piety  of  the  Old  Testament  begins  with 
faith  (Gen.  xv.  4  1 6] ).  The  stage  of  the  law  en¬ 
ters,  which  gives  the  uppermost  place  to  faith  in 
action,  the  obedience  of  faith,  and  which,  with  the 
apparent  extension  of  the  principle  of  faith,  involves 
in  fact  a  narrowing  of  it.  In  prophecy  the  orig¬ 
inal  principle,  in  its  universality,  enters  again  grad¬ 
ually  into  its  right  position.  'I*hebook  of  Job  may 
be  mentioned  as  a  proof  of  this.  The  obedience  of 
the  law  has  for  its  correlative  the  doctrine  of  retri¬ 
bution.  On  this  Job  is  put  to  shame.  Against  it 
he  has  no  sufficient  answer.  But  because  his  heart, 
in  pvery  trial,  maintained  its  faith  in  God,  he  is 
nevertheless  justified.  The  hook  of  Job  is  the  ex¬ 
position  of  llab.  ii.  4.  Faith  is  the  direct  way  to 
the  heart  of  God.  He  who  interposes  himself  (his 
own  works,  his  own  merits,  his  own  law,  his  own 
thoughts)  perverts  the  way.  Apostasy  from  faith 
is  the  beginning  of  sin.  In  the  heart  of  God  is 
imperishable  life,  because  there  is  imperishable  holi¬ 
ness.  Therefore  the  faith  of  Israel  is  the  correla¬ 
tive  of  the  Holy  One  of  Israel ;  and  faith  is  the 
way  to  life ,  as  sin  is  the  way  to  death. 

The  characteristic  mark  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
is  free-will.  The  world-power  raffs  men  together  ; 
they  are  invited  into  the  kingdom  of  God ;  they 
rise  and  say :  Come,  let  us  go.  The  cage  intrare  is 
contrary  to  the  Scripture.  (The  prohibe  of  the  en¬ 
emies  of  missions  is  jnst  as  truly  so.  Is.  xlix.  6.) 
He  who  thus  gathers  [men]  together,  brings  upon 
himself  scorn  at  last.  All  nations,  which  Home 
has  converted  by  force,  have  fiillen  away  from  her, 
and  they  sing  over  her  a  song  of  derision. 

Property  is  sanctified  by  God  ;  but  over-grasp¬ 
ing  gain  is  cursed  by  Him.  His  omniscience  is 
present  in  his  judgment.  Hidden  crime  is  laid 
open  and  punished,  as  if  blood,  spar,  and  stones 
had  speech  to  inform  against  what  is  concealed  be¬ 
hind  them,  the  guilt  that  is  built  up  in  them.  We 
see  in  the  manner  in  which  no  concealed  wicked¬ 
ness  remains  unpunished,  but  is  banished  out  of 
sight,  the  hand  of  God  and  the  manifestation  of 
his  glory  on  every  side,  without  seeing  himself. 
The  pillar  of  smoke  and  of  fire  over  the  burned 
city  of  sin  is  the  veil  of  his  glory.  The  design  of 
the  creation,  according  to  the  O.  T.,  is  the  glory 
of  God.  For  this  the  earth  was  made,  just  as  the 
harin  of  the  sea  was  mode  for  the  water. 

The  sinner  does  not  find  the  right  way  :  he  is 
like  a  drunken  man.  To  the  upright  man  the  ways 
of  sinners  are  a  reeling  [an  intoxication].  He  wfio 
leads  astray  makes  drunk ;  but  he  enters  of  him¬ 


self  upon  the  most  crooked  way,  and  hence  comes 
to  destruction.  The  intoxication  of  sin  culminates 
in  the  insanity  of  idolatry.  The  idol  is  lifeless. 
Its  worshipper  seeks  by  idolatry,  as  the  righteous 
man  does  by  faith,  the  way  of  life ;  but  he  comes 
to  the  silence  of  death.  The  tranquillity  of  life  is 
quite  another  thing.  (Is.  xxx.  15.) 

Obtinger  :  Rectitude  of  heart  is  the  substance 
and  gronnd  of  truth.  He  who  has  a  right  heart, 
sees  rightly  and  hears  rightly ;  ho  who  has  a  per¬ 
verse  heart  heaps  up  falsehood,  without  knowing 
it.  Nature  produces  all  the  elements  at  once :  the 
upright  soul  attracts  to  it  what  is  truo  and  honest. 
Intensiveness  precedes  extensiveness :  the  moral 
precedes  the  physical ;  the  physical,  the  metaphys¬ 
ical. 

R.  Joseph  Albo  (in  Starke  and  Delitzsch) :  in 
the  book  of  Chronicles  it  is  said :  believe  in  the  proph¬ 
ets,  and  ye  shall  be  prosperous  (2  Chron.  xx.  20). 
This  proves  that  faith  is  the  cause  of  prosperity, 
as  well  as  the  cause  of  eternal  life,  according  to  the 
saving  of  Habakkuk  :  the  just  shall  live  by  his 
faith;  by  which  he  cannot  mean  the  bodily  life, 
since  in*  respect  to  this  the  righteous  man  has  no 
advantage  over  the  wicked,  but  rather  the  eternal 
life,  the  life  of  the  soul,  which  the  righteous  enjoy, 
and  for  the  attainment  of  which  they  trnst  in  God, 
as  it  is  said :  The  righteous  has  still  confidence  in 
death  [A.  V. :  The  righteous  hath  hope  in  his 
death].  (Prov.  xiv.  32.) 

W.  Hoffmann:  Abraham  had  a  view  fnus- 
schau ,  outlook]  through  the  promise,  in  whicn,  at 
last,  every  streak  of  shadow  vanished,  and  in  the 
distant  horizon  all  was  light  and  glory.  He  looked 
beyond  this  world  to  the  blessed  rest  of  the  people 
of’  God  ;  and  he  could  not  do  otherwise  than  this, 
since  he  acknowledged  God  as  the  restorer  of  the 
life  of  men,  of  his  own  life,  and  of  the  life  of  all  his 
descendants  and  tribes,  —  a  life  perverted  to  sin, 
fallen,  and  burdened  with  the  curse.  It  is  very 
likely  that  the  thoughts  of  the  father  of  the  faith¬ 
ful  were  dark  and  obscure  in  regard  to  this,  for 
it  required  yet  great  advancement  before  plear 
language  could  be  employed  concerning  this  holy 
change ;  but  the  heart's  experience,  which  he  en¬ 
joyed  of  it,  was  full  and  steadfast.  Restoration 
of  the  lost,  removal  of  sin,  deliverance  from  spirit¬ 
ual  death  —  that  is  the  key-note  of  Abraham's 
faith.  And  it  was  deliverance  only  by  the  mani¬ 
festation  of  God.  It  was  this  manifestation  to 
which  all  the  revelations  of  God  at  that  time  re¬ 
lated.  God’s  nearness,  His  dwelling  with  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  men  ;  this  was  the  goal ;  hope  could  fasten 
upon  no  other.  What  else,  therefore,  was  his  faith 
than  —  although  not  consciously  clear  and  grasped 
by  the  understanding  —  a  laying  hold  upon  the 
future  Saviour  with  outstretched  arms  ? 

Delitzsch  :  Troublous  times  are  at  hand. 
What  then  is  more  consoling  than  the  fact,  that 
life,  deliverance  from  destruction,  is  awarded  to  that 
faith,  which  truly  rests  on  God,  keeps  fast  hold  of 
the  word  of  promise,  and  in  the  midst  of  tribula¬ 
tion  confidently  waits  for  its  fulfillment  1  Not  tho 
veracity,  the  trustworthiness,  the  honesty  of  the 
righteous  man,  considered  in  themselves  as  virtues, 
arc,  in  such  calamities,  in  danger  of  being  shaken 
and  of  failing,  but,  as  is  shown  in  the  prophet 
himself,  his  faith.  Therefore,  tho  great  promise, 
expressed  in  the  one  word,  Life,  is  connected  with 
it. 


Schmiedbr  :  All  Bible  prophecy  looks  forward 
to  a  distant  time  determined  by  God,  but  which 
we  do  not  know.  It  points  to  the  end,  when  the 
Lord  by  judgment  and  redemption  shall  establish 
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his  perfect  kingdom.  This  prophecy  will  not  lie. 
hut  will  certainly  be  fulfilled,  though  its  fulfillment 
if  always  longer  and  longer  deferred. 


HOMILBTICAL. 

Chap.  i.  ver.  12.  Of  the  great  joy ,  which  we  have 
reason  to  ground  upon  the  fact ,  that  God  is  the  Holy 
One  of  his  people . 

1.  It  is  a  joy  of  gratitude  that. He  has  always 
been  with  his  own.  Ver.  12  n,  b. 

2.  A  joy  of  continual  confidence,  that  wo  can¬ 
not  perish.  Ver.  12  c. 

3.  A  joy  in  chastisement,  that  it  is  only  for  the 
confirmation  of  his  holiness,  and  for  our  purifica¬ 
tion.  Ver.  1 2  d,  e. 

Chap.  i.  vers.  13-17  :  There  is  a  limit  set  to  the 
power  of  the  wicked  upon  earth.  For  — 

1.  God  is  holy.  Ver.  13  a,  b. 

2.  But  the  work  of  the  wicked  is  unholy.  For  — 

(a)  It  is  a  work  of  hatred  against  the  righteous. 
Ver.  13  c,  d. 

(b)  It  is  an  abuse  of  the  powers  bestowed  by 
God.  Ver.  14. 

(c)  It  does  nothing  for  God,  bat  everything  for 
itself.  Ver.  15. 

(d)  It  docs  not  give  God  honor,  but  it  makes 
itself  an  idol.  Ver.  16. 

3.  Therefore  it  must  have  an  end.  Ver.  17. 

Chap.  ii.  vers.  1-4.  The  way  of  patience  (compare 

H.  Muller,  Ergnickstunden ,  Nr.  97). 

1.  I  must  suffer,  for  God’s  judgments  and  puri¬ 
fications  are  necessary.  Ver.  1  in  connection  with 
chap.  L 

2.  I  can  suffer ;  for  God’s  Word  sustains  me. 
Vers.  2,  3. 

3.  I  will  suffer,  for  I  believe.  Ver.  4. 

Or:  Persevere ,  for  the  redemption  draws  nigh. 
(Advent-sermon). 

1.  The  manner  of  perseverance:  confidence. 
Ver.  1. 

2.  The  ground  of  perseverance :  the  promise. 
Vers.'  2,  3. 

3.  The  power  |  Kraft,  active  power,  or  cause) 
of  perseverance  :  faith.  Ver.  4. 

Chap.  i.  1 2— ii-  4.  Israel’s  life  of  promise. 

1.  A  believing  retrospect  into  the  past. 

2.  A  believing  look  into  the  future. 

Chap.  ii.  vers.  5-20.  Of  shameful  and  hurtful 
avarice . 

1.  Avarice  is  contrary  to  the  order  prescribed 
by  God  ;  therefore  God  must  bring  it  back  to  or¬ 
der  bv  chastisement.  Vers.  1,  6  b,  7. 

2.  It  is  contrary  to  love,  therefore,  it  produces 
a  harvest  of  hatred.  Ver.  6  a. 

3.  It  confounds  the  ideas  of  right,  therefore 
wrong  must  befall  it.  Ver.  8  a. 

4.  It  makes  the  mind  timid;  but  where  fear  is 
there  is  no  stability.  Ver.  9. 

5.  It  accumulates  [riches]  with  sin,  therefore 
for  nothing.  Vera  12,  11,  13,  17. 

6.  It  seeks  false  honor,  therefore  it  acquires 
shame.  Vers.  15,  16. 

7.  It  sets  its  heart  upon  gold  and  silver  and  life¬ 
less  things,  therefore  it  must  perish  with  its  lifeless 
gods.  Vers.  18,  19. 

8.  On  the  whole,  it  provokes  the  judgment  of 
God.  Vers.  8  b,  14,  20. 

On  chap.  i.  1 2.  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Shem,  the 
God  of  Abraham,  of  Israel  and  of  Jacob,  is  not  a 
God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living.  He  is  a  rock : 
he  who  stands  upon  Him  stands  firm ;  he  who  falls 
upoYi  Him  is  crushed.  Eveiything  that  God  does 


takes  place  fbr  the  instruction  of  him,  who  conse¬ 
crates  himself  to  Him.  The  best  way  through  the 
afflictive  dispensations  ot  God.  is  not  to  ask :  How 
shall  I  adjust  them  to  my  mind  ?  But  how  shall 
I  make  them  productive  of  ray  improvement  ?  — 
Ver.  13.  There  is  an  inability,  which  is  no  want 
of  freedom,  but  which  is  the  highest  freedom  ;  and 
there  is  an  ability,  which  is  not  freedom,  but  the 
deepest  bondage.  Matt.  iv.  9.  There  is  not  one 
absolutely  righteous  man,  but  there  are  relatively 
more  righteous  men  ;  the  judgment  of  God  has  re¬ 
spect  to  this  fact.  —  Ver.  14  f.  Man  w»  made  lord 
over  the  beasts.  God  indeed  permits  men  to  be 
treated  sometimes  like  beasts,  but  he  who  does  it 
commits  sin  by  it ;  and  his  insolence  will  be  changed 
to  lamentation.  —  Ver.  16.  The  sinner  perverts  and 
vitiates  the  holiest  thing  in  man,  the  necessity  of 
worship.  Everything  is  a  snare  to  him,  who  for¬ 
sakes  God. —  Ver.  17.  Everything  continues  its 
time.  Eccles.  3. 

Chap.  ii.  1.  Although  we  have  the  Holy  Spirit 
as  a  permanent  possession  of  the  Church,  and  are 
no  longer  referred,  like  the  prophets,  to  separate  acts 
of  enlightenment,  nevertheless  the  answers  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  do  not  come  to  us  without  prayer,  and 
patience  and  quiet  waiting.  —  Ver.  2.  Everything 
that  is  necessary  to  know  in  order  to  salvation,  is 
so  plainly  written  in  the  Scriptures,  that  even  one 
who  only  looks  at  it  hastily,  in  passing,  cannot 
6ay  that  he  may  not  have  understood  it.  —  Ver.  3. 
It  is  a  great  consolation  to  know  that  there  is  One 
who  cannot  lie.  Ps.  cxvi.  1 1 .  God’s  time  is  the 
veiy  best  time.  We  should  not  measure  God’s 
ways  by  our  thoughts,  nor  the  periods  of  eternity 
by  our  hours;  but  we  should  measure  our  ways  by- 
God’s  Word.  —  Ver.  4.  Take  heed  that  thou  think 
not  of  thyself  more  than  it  is  proper  for  thee  to 
think.  In  humility  there  is  power.  Matt.  xv.  28. 
Where  there  is  no  faith  there  is  no  righteousness. 
The  prophet  considers  faith  to  be  a  self-evident  pos¬ 
session  of  the  righteous  man.  Life  is  the  richest 
idea  in  the  Scriptures.  It  is  a  great  consolation  to 
be  able  to  say  to  the  enemy,  rage  on  ;  thou  canst 
not  do  nflore  to  me  than  God  has  bidden  thee,  nor 
more  than  what  is  useful  to  me ;  and  thy  time  is 
already  measured.  —  Ver.  5.  The  intemperate  are 
generally  also  vain-glorious.  Both  lead  ro  destruc¬ 
tion.  Only  a  clear  and  sober  eye  finds  the  right 
way.  There  are  many  things  which  intoxicate. 
One  can  be  intoxicated  with  honor,  and  another 
with  hatred  against  honor.  One  can  be  intoxicated 
with  science,  and  another  with  hatred  against 
science.  All  partisan  disposition  is  an  intoxicating 
wine. .  Desire  is  insatiable :  therein  lies  its  destruc¬ 
tion  :  it  devours  that,  which  produces  its  death.  — 
Ver.  6.  It  is  a  miserable  feeling  for  fallen  great¬ 
ness  to  be  derided  by  those  hitherto  despised.  He 
who  gathers  what  is  not  his  own  does  not  gather 
it  for  himself.  This  also  cannot  continue  long. 
Dignities  are  burdens  [  Wurden  sind  Burden ,  Prov. 
=  the  more  worship,  the  more  cost  —  C.  E.l  dig¬ 
nities  fraudulently  obtained  are  burdens.  —  Ver.  7. 
It  is  by  [divine]  ordination,  when  he,  whom  God 
intends  to  judge,  nurses  in  his  own  bosom  the 
serpent,  which  is  to  sting  him.  So  it  was  with 
Nineveh.  Thereby  too  [i.  e.,  by  the  same  appoint¬ 
ment  :  darin  refers  to  Verh&ngniss :  see  Acts  ii.  23  — 
C.  E.]  Christ  took  upon  himself  the  heaviest  judg¬ 
ment  of  sin. —  Ver.  8.  The  whole  world  becomes 
silent  only  before  God.  For  all  others  there  is  a 
remnant  of  those,  who  have  not  been  subdued,  by 
whom  they  come  to  ruin.  For  those,  who  are  not 
able  to  stay  their  hearts  by  faith  in  God,  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  retribution  taught  in  the  law  remains  in 
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full  power.  They  have  no  desire  to  choose  the  grace, 
therefore  wrath  abides  upon  them.  God  takes  care 
of  each  individual,  and  will  require  each  and  every 
abused  and  ruined  soul  from  the  destroyer.  —  Ver.  9. 
Flee  as  high  as  you  may,  God  is  always  still  higher. 
What  protit  is  there  in  all  the  prudence  and  in 
all  the  gain  of  the  world,  if  the  soul  is  a  loser  by 
them?  —  Ver.  11.  God  has  his  witnesses  every* 
where.  “  If  these  are  silent,  the  stones  will  cry 
out.”  The  blood  of  Abel  cries  from  the  earth, 
and  the  thorns  and  thistles  in  the  field  speak  of 
Gen.  iii.  —  Ver.  12.  There  is  a  building  which  de¬ 
stroys  ;  and  a  destroying  which  builds. —  Ver.  13. 
The  blessing,  or  the  curse,  upon  any  work,  comes 
after  all,  finally,  ouly  from  above.  Nothing  can 
hinder  the  purposes  of  God  concerning  the  world.  — 
Ver.  15  f.  The  career  of  a  great  conqueror  has 
something  intoxicating.  Before  Napoleon  not  only 
degraded  men  became  idolaters.  There  is  a  witch¬ 
craft  in  it.  (Comp.  i.  12  with  the  Introduction  to 
the  book  of  Job.)  This  comes  finally  to  light,  when 
God  judges  it,  and  bitter  sobering  follows  the  in¬ 
toxication  :  men  then  have  a  horror  of  the  human 
greatness  before  which  they  bowed.  —  Ver.  18. 
There  is  also  in  idolatrv  a*  kind  of  intoxication. 
The  sober  questions :  W'hat  profiteth  the  image  1 
How  can  it  govern  1  guide  ?  teach  1  do  not  occur 
to  the  minds  of  the  worshippers  of  idols.  A  god 
that  cannot  speak  is  notltiug.  Without  the  Word 
of  God  there  is  no  religion.  Him,  who  is  not  silent 
before  Jehovah  from  submission  and  faith,  God’s 
judgments  must  make  silent. 

Lutukr:  Chap.  i.  ver.  12.  The  prophet  calls 
God  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  because  they  were  holy 
through  their  God  and  by  nothing  else.  And  truly 
from  all  eternity  God  is  a  Holy  One.  For  it  gives 
great  courage,  when  wc  know  and  firmly  believe  that 
we  have  a  God  ;  that  He  is  our  God,  our  Holy  One, 
and  that  He  is  on  our  side.  —  Ver.  13.  With  these 
words  Habukkuk  shows  what  thoughts  occur  to 
wrestling  faith,  which  holds  that  Got!  is  just ;  but 
He  delays  so  long,  and  looks  on  the  wicked,  that 
one  might  almost  think  that  He  may  not  be  just, 
but  may  have  pleasure  in  evil  men.  It  is  a  source 
of  excessive  grief  that  the  unrighteous  should  be 
successful  so  long  and  acquire  such  great  prosper¬ 
ity,  though  with  calamity.  But  their  success  is  per¬ 
mitted,  in  order  that  our  faith,  having  been  well 
tried,  may  become  strong  and  abundant  in  God. 
And  yet  this  is  not  grievous  beyond  measure,  when 
a  prophet  stands  by  himself  in  such  a  conflict,  of 
faith ;  but  when  he  stauds  in  his  official  capacity  and 
is  to  console  and  preserve  an  entire  nation  with  him, 
then  it  is  trouble,  misery,  and  distress.  Then  the 
people  kick,  and  there  are  scarcely  two  or  three  in 
the  whole  mass,  who  believe  and  struggle  with  him. 
—  Chap.  ii.  ver.  1.  Such  words  as  the  following  will 
become  the  common  cry :  Pray,  where  are  now  the 
prophets,  who  promised  us  salvation  ?  What  fine 
fools  thev  have  made  of  us.  Believe,  whoever  will, 
that  it  will  come  to  pass.  Thus  does  reason  behave, 
when  God  fulfills  ms  Word  in  another  way  than  it 
has  imagined.  It  is  also  the  case  then  that  one 
will  not  believe  God  at  any  time.  Does  He  threat¬ 
en  ?  Then  the  present  prosperity  hinders  us  [from 
believing].  Does  He  promise  grace  1  Then  the 
present  calamity  hinders  us.  Then  the  prophets 
first  of  all  endeavor  to  labor  with  the  unbeliev¬ 
ing,  faint-hearted  people.  Therefore  I  stand,  says 
tlie  prophet,  as  one  upon  a  tower,  and  contend 
strongly  and  firmly  for  the  weak  in  faith  against 
the  unbelieving.  —  Ver.  4.  Some  take  up  the  Jew¬ 
ish  objection,  pretend  to  be  wise,  and  pass  judg¬ 
ment  upon  Paul,  as  if  he  had  dragged  in  Habak- 


kuk  unfairly  and  forcibly  by  the  hair,  since  Hab- 
akkuk  speaks  of  his  table,  and  not  of  the  Gospel. 
Though  this  table  also  speaks  of  the  Gospel,  yet 
it  speaks  of  it  as  future,  while  Paul  speaks  of  the 
present  Gospel.  It  is,  however,  the  same  Gospel, 
which  was  tlien  future  and  which  has  come,  just 
as  Christ  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever 
(Heb.  xiii.  8),  although  He  is  announced  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  way  before  and  after  his  coming.  But  that 
is  a  matter  of  no  importance ;  it  is  nevertheless  the 
same  faith  and  spirit.  The  truth,  which  one  has 
in  his  heart,  is  called  Emunah  [firmness,  stability, 
faithfulness,  fidelity],  and  by  that  he  clings  to  the 
truth  and  fidelity  of  another.  Now  I  let  it  pass, 
whoever  may  be  disposed  to  quarrel  about  it,  that 
he  who  has  the  feeling  in  his  heart  which  cleaves 
to  another  as  faithful  and  true,  and  depends  upon 
him,  may  call  it  truth,  or  what  he  will ;  but  Paul 
and  we  do  not  know  any  other  name  for  such  a 
disposition  than  faith.  —  Ver.  11.  Not  only  his  ed¬ 
ifice,  but  also  the  wide  world,  becomes  too  narrow 
for  him  who  has  a  timid,  desponding  heart,  and 
when  a  pillar  or  a  beam  cracks  in  his  house  he  is 
terrified.  Therefore  princes  and  nobles,  if  they 
would  build  durably,  should  see  to  it  that  they  lay 
a  right  good  foundation,  that  is,  they  should  firat 
pray  to  God  for  heart  and  courage,  which  in  the 
time  of  trouble  may  be  able  to  preserve  the  bnilding. 
But  if  no  care  is  bestowed  to  acquire  this  courage 
[den  Muth ,  by  which  Luther  means  faith,  or  the 
courage  inspired  by  it  —  C.  E.],  but  only  wood  and 
stone  are  reared  up,  it  [the  building]  must  finally, 
when  the  time  comes,  perish,  as  is  here  recorded. 

Starkk  :  Chap  i.  ver.  12.  One  can  certainly  pray 
to  God  fora  mitigation,  but  not  for  an  entire  avert¬ 
ing  of  all  punishment. — Vers.  17.  Plus  ultra,  always 
onward,  is  the  maxim  of  heroes ;  how  much  more 
should  it  be  the  maxim  of  Christians,  in  regard  to 
their  constant  growth  and  increase  in  spiritual  life. 

—  Chap.  ii.  ver.  1.  Although  all  Christians,  by 
virtue  of  the  covenant  of  baptism,  have  been  ap- 
pointed  watchmen  by  God  (Ps.  xviii.  32  ff ;  cxxxix. 
21),  yet  teachers  particularly  are  called  watchmen. 

—  Ver.  2.  The  prophets  had  not  only  a  commis¬ 
sion  to  preach,  but  also  to  write.  They  act  vety 
wickedly  who  prevent  plain  people  from  reading 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  God’s  Word  must  be  plainly 
presented,  so  that  even  the  most  simple  may  learn 
to  understand  it. —  Ver.  3.  Waiting  comprises  in 
it  (1)  faith  ;  (2)  hope ;  (3)  patience,  or  waiting  to 
the  end  for  the  time  which  the  Lord  has  ap¬ 
pointed,  but  which  He  intends  us  to  wait  for. — 
Ver.  5.  Pride,  avarice,  bloodthirstiness,  and  de¬ 
bauchery  God  does  not  leave  unpunished  in  any 
one.  —  Ver.  8.  We  see  here  that  not  everything 
which  is  done  in  accordance  with  internatiomu 
law  is  right  before  God  also,  and  allowed  by  Him. 

—  Ver.  9.  Prosperity  inspires  courage ;  courage 
pride ;  and  pride  never  does  one  any  good.  —  Ver. 
10.  Bad  counsel  affects  him  most  who  gives  it. 
When  tyrants  are  to  execute  the  command  and 
sentence  of  God,  they  generally  observe  no  mod¬ 
eration  in  doing  it. —  Ver.  15.  One  should  never 
invite  any  one  as  a  guest,  against  whom  he  cher¬ 
ishes  a  malignant  heart.  —  Ver.  16.  Those  who 
rejoice  in  distressing  others,  will  in  their  turn  be 
brought  to  distress  by  God  and  made  objects  of 
derision. 


Pfaff  :  Chap.  i.  ver.  12.  In  times  of  public  dan¬ 
ger  the  safest  and  the  best  [means]  is  to  have  recourse 
to  prayer.  By  it  one  can  best  vanquish  the  enemy 
and  arrest  his  career.  —  Chap.  ii.  ver.'l .  The  min¬ 
isters  of  the  Gospel  are  spiritual  watchmen,  partly 
in  relation  to  the  souls  of  men,  over  which  they 
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are  to  watch,  and  partly  in  relation  to  the  Lord,  to 
whose  Word  they  are  to  give  heed  and  which  they 
are  to  preach.  — Ver.  3.  Ye  despisers  of  the  Word 
of  God,  do  not  imagine  that  the  Word  of  the  Lord 
against  you  will  not  be  fulfilled.  —  Ver.  7  ff.  To 
God  belongs  the  right  of  retaliation.  With  what 
measure  ye  mete,  it  shall  be  measured  to  you 
again.  —  Ver.  20.  If  the  divine  judgments  fall 
also  upon  us,  we  must  adore  with  the  deepest 
humility  of  heart,  and  lay  our  finger  upon  our 
mouth. 

Rieger  :  Chap.  ii.  ver.  1.  Even  those  who  are  in 
true  communion  with  God  are  not  always  in  the 
same  state  of  mind.  They  are  at  one  time,  although 
in  n  godly  frame  [of  mindj,  occupied  with  external 
things ;  at  another  time  they  are  entirely  abstracted 
from  earthly  things,  and  placed  in  a  condition 
which  approaches  to  waiting  before  the  throne  of 
God.  This  is  sometimes  etFected  by  the  grace  of 
God  through  the  medium  of  an  unexpected  im¬ 
pulse;  but  there  arc  also  sometimes  on  tne  part  of 
the  believer  a  preparation  and  composing  of  the 
mind  for  it.  This  state  of  mind  is  indicated  in  the 
New  Testament  by  the  expression,  I  was  in  the 
Spirit ;  and  the  prophet  calls  it  his  tower.  —  Ver. 
3  f.  What,  according  to  our  reckoning,  seems  to 
be  delayed,  will  be  admitted  not  to  have  been  de¬ 
layed  ;  but  to  have  taken  place  at  the  appointed 
day  and  at  its  proper  time.  The  promises  cannot 
be  forced  [into  fulfillment]  by  a  headstrong  dispo¬ 
sition  ;  but  on  the  contrary  one  falls  sooner  from 
such  busy  activity  back  again  to  a  state  of  indiffer¬ 
ence,  and  thereby  neglects  the  promise. — Ver.  5  ff. 
Upon  what  must  a  man,  who  lias  in  his  heart  no 
peace  arising  from  faith,  lean  for  the  purpose  of 
finding  peace  therein  ?  And  how  is  it  with  him 
who  misses  the  path  that  leads  to  God  ?  There  is 
nothing  else  adequate  to  fill  the  abyss  of  his  soul, 
even  though  he  were  able  to  swallow  the  whole 
world.  What  filth  upon  his  soul  has  he  in  his  con¬ 
quests,  in  his  forced  acquisitions  and  possessions  ! 
—  Ver.  20.  The  prophet  had  obtained  this  whole 
disclosure  by  quiet  and  persevering  waiting  upon 
the  Lord,  and  now  for  the  sake  of  its  realization, 
also,  he  directs  the  whole  world  to  be  still  before  the 
Lord,  who  from  his  holy  temple  will  certainly 
hasten  the  fulfillment  of  these  his  words,  but  who 
also  will  be  honored  by  the  respect  and  by  the 
measure  of  the  regard  of  his  own  people  to  his 
judgments.  When  the  heart  is  free  from  its  thou¬ 
sand  cares,  projects,  passions,  partial  inclinations, 
then,  and  not  till  then,  can  it  receive  many  a  rav 
of  divine  knowledge.  Faith  is  no  sleep,  but  a  vigi¬ 
lant  knowledge ;  it  is  moreover  no  hasty  and  pre¬ 
cipitate  attempt  to  help  one's  self,  but  a  waiting 
upon  the  Lord. 

Schmieder  :  Chap.  i.  ver.  13.  It  would  be  in 
conformity  to  the  simple  arrangement  of  God  that 
the  pious  should  punish  the  impious,  the  more 
righteous  the  unrighteous,  not  the  reverse.  But 
the  ways  of  God  in  the  present  government  of  the 
world  are  so  complicated  and  intricate,  that  the 
reverse  often  actually  takes  place ;  and  this  is  to 
the  pious,  who  are  not  yet  properly  enlightened,  a 
great  trial.  —  Ver.  14.  Then  it  seems  as  if  things 
were  directed  by  chance  and  at  will.  Ue  who  knows 
God  does  not  trust  to  false  appearances ;  but  the 
appearance  nevertheless  pains  him,  and  ho  would 
wish  that  even  the  appearance  did  not  exist. —  Chap, 
ii.  ver.  2  f.  The  end,  the  very  last  time  and  the 
establishment  of  the  perfected  'kingdom  of  God,  is 
of  all  future  things  the  most  certain  and  the  most 
important,  and  every  intermediate  prophecy  of 
judgment  and  redemption  has  a  real  value  only  in 


the  fact  that  it  delineates  this  last  end  and  assures 
us  of  it.  —  Ver.  4.  Here  the  character  of  Abra¬ 
ham,  the  father  of  the  faithful,  is  depicted  in  con¬ 
trast  with  that  of  the  insolent  princes  of  the  world. 
This  character  is  righteousness,  the  source  of  right¬ 
eousness  is  faith,  the  fruit  is  life  in  the  full  Biblical 
sense  of  the  word.  Fuith  has  no  merit  on  the  part 
of  man,  because  man  cannot  produce,  but  only  re¬ 
ceive  it;  for  faith,  as  the  consciousness  of  God,  is 
the  work  of  the  Creator  in  man.  It  is  also  faith 
alone,  which  receives  Christ  and  all  the  grace  of 
God  in  him  ;  but  the  same  faith  is  also  the  essen¬ 
tial  principle  of  all  good  works.  We  must  beware 
of  considering  the  faith,  which  lays  hold  of  grace 
and  justifies  the  sinner,  as  a  peculiar,  separate  kind 
of  faith  :  faith  cannot  be  so  divided  in  reality ;  but 
it  is  an  indivisible  unity  :  so  the  Bible  understands 
it.  The  dividing  and  isolation  of  faith  into  sep¬ 
arate  kinds,  belongs  only  to  the  dogmatic  systems 
of  human  science.  —  Ver.  5.  Comp.  Dan.  v.  — 
Ver.  6.  There  are  times,  when  nations,  that  are 
so  often  devoid  of  understanding,  become  prophets, 
and  the  voice  of  God  becomes  the  voice  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  —  Ver.  1 8.  The  teacher,  who  makes  an  idol, 
tries  to  animate  stone  and  wood.  But  the  anima¬ 
tion  by  means  of  human  idea  and  art  ever  remains 
only  a  false  animation,  which,  if  it  is  considered 
real,  is  deceptive,  and  only  nourishes  superstition. 

W.  Hoffman  :  On  chap.  i.  ver.  12  (comp.  Schmie¬ 
der  on  chap.  ii.  ver.  1 ) :  Among  us  of  the  evangel¬ 
ical  church  faith  is  not  even  yet  the  possession  of 
every  one.  There  is  certainly  need,  in  the  Church, 
of  the  venerable  form  of  father  Abraham  to  cast 
us  down ;  of  the  man  who  never  lost  sight  of  what 
had  been  revealed  in  grace  and  truth,  who  contin¬ 
ually  comforted  himself  with  the  fact,  that  the  eter¬ 
nal  God,  who  made  heaven  and  earth,  and  who 
held  with  the  first  man  a  fellowship  of  peace,  still 
lived,  because  he  had  continued  to  reveal  himself 
during  two  thousand  years  previous. 

Bukck  :  It  is  something  to  know  the  final  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  words  of  God,  and  to  be  able  properly 
to  apply  this  knowledge  in  public  and  private  af¬ 
fairs. 

Hierom.  :  Ver.  13.  He  says  this  in  the  anguish 
of  his  heart,  as  if  he  did  not  know  that  gold  is 
purified  in  the  fire,  and  that  the  three  men  came 
out  of  the  fieiy  furnace  purer  than  they  were  when 
they  were  thrown  in  ;  as  if  he  did  not  know  that 
God,  in  the  riches  of  his  wisdom,  sees  otherwise 
than  we  do.  •  * 

Burck  :  Ver.  14.  That  God  watches  over  the 
smallest  animals,  he  neither  denies  nor  declares ; 
but  he  says  only  that  God  has  a  particular  care  for 
men,  especially  for  his  own  people. 

Hbngstenu.  makes  an  effective  application  of 
ver.  13  ff.  to  gambling  hells  ( Form,  z .  Ev.  K.  Z. 
[Preface  to  the  Evangelical  Church  Gazette]  1867). 

Capito  :  Chap.  ii.  ver.  1  :  While  the  righteous 
man  wrestles  with  God  by  faith,  he  conquers  at  last 
by  his  indefatigable  perseverance.  The  prophet  is 
perplexed  to  the  highest  degree,  while  he  considers 
the  success  of  the  Chaldean  and  the  misery  of  his 
own  people,  but  he  stands  not  the  less  constantly 
upon  his  guard,  i.  e.,  upon  the  Word  of  God,  which 
promises  reward  and  punishmen  t,  and  he  leans  upon 
God,  as  upon  a  rock,  in  order  that  his  feet  may  not 
slip  upon  the  slippery  soil  of  temptation.  Whom 
does  God  answer  ?  One  who  is  almost  broken  un¬ 
der  doily  struggles  with  bitter  anguish  of  soul,  to 
whom  nothing  remains,  after  every  protection  is 
lost,  but  to  stand  fast  upon  his  watch,  t.  e.,  npon  the 
Word  of  God.  Trial  teaches  such  perseverance. 
Only  the  answer  of  God,  if  it  is  heard  with  the  ear 
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of  the  heart,  leads  to  an  unwavering  hope,  for  ii 
comes  when  man  despairs  of  everything  else. 

Ver.  3.  Philo  :  Every  word  of  God  is  an  oath. 

Burck:  0  those  deplorable  ones,  who,  under 
whatever  pretext,  or  self-delusion,  shun  trial.  O 
the  happiness  of  those  who  obtain  the  end  of 
faith,  anu  who  are  to  be  gathered  to  Him  to  be  with 
Him.  He  will  come,  yea,  certainly  He  will  come. 
Yea,  come,  Lord  Je^us !  Amen !  ' 

Vcr.  4.  Coccei  us  :  The  soul  stands  rij^ht  upon 
that  which  is  promised,  i.  e.,  Jesus  Christ,  if  it  loves 
Him.  If  it  docs  not  love  Him,  it  is  perverse. 

Burck  :  On  every  point,  article,  accent,  on  every 
turn  and  even  collocation  of  words,  which  may 
seem  to  be  entirely  accidental,  the  Word  of  God 
has  laid  its  especial  emphasis.  We  acknowledge 
with  humility  that  it  is  a  word  from  God. 

Talmud  :  In  this  one  sentence,  The  just  shall 
live  by  his  emunali  (faith],  the  six  hundred  and 
thirteen  precepts,  which  God  once  delivered  from 
Sinai,  are  collected  into  a  compendium. 

Yer.  5.  Schlier  :  The  Babylonians  were  a 
voluptuous  people,  notorious  for  their  drunken¬ 
ness;  but  this  voluptuous  propensity  is  usually 
with  the  prophet  an  image  of  the  insatiable  desire, 
by  which  in  their  pride  they  destroyed  one  nation 


after  another.  And  yet  it  is  just  so  with  wine, 
which  is  sweet  to  the  taste  and  seems  delicious, 
and  nevertheless  it  robs  the  most  powerful  of  his 
senses,  makes  him  helpless  and  an  object  of  uni¬ 
versal  derision.  So  shall  it  happen  also  to  the 
Clmldaeans  with  their  insatiable  greed:  it  will  only 
plunge  them  [bv  their  own  agency]  into  destruc¬ 
tion  and  make  them  objects  of  general  contempt. 

H.  Muller  :  Many  treasures,  many  nets. 
Whom  does  not  the  miser  injure  ?  He  defrauds 
his  neighbor  of  his  property  :  he  is  like  a  thorn- 
bush  ;  he  grabs  and  holds  on  to  whatever  comes 
too  near  to  him  ;  he  seeks  everywhere  his  advan¬ 
tage  to  the  disadvantage  of  others ;  he  deprives  him¬ 
self  of  God's  favor  and  blessing,  suffers  shipwreck 
of  his  conscience  and  good  name,  loses  the  favor 
and  love  of  men.  Lightly  won,  lightly  gone. 

Stumpf:  Ver.  11.  So  in  Euripides,  Phsedra, 
the  wife  of  Theseus,  breaks  out  vehemently  against 
adulteresses,  that  they  should  fear  the  very  dark¬ 
ness  and  the  houses  lest  they  might  even  raise  their 
voice  and  bring  the  abominable  deeds  which  they 
had  witnessed  to  light.1 

Schlier  :  The  scourge  of  the  Lord  will  perform 
its  service,  then  it  will  be  thrown  away. 

1  [Sm  th«  Hippolytus  qf  Suripidts ,  Line  416  f.  —  0.  £.] 

-  m 


THE  THEOPHANY. 

Chapter  III. 

[  Title  and  Introduction  (vers.  1,  2).  The  Prophet  represents  Jehovah  as  appearing 
in  glorious  Majesty  on  Sinai  (vers.  3, 4).  He  describes  the  Ravages  of  the  Plague 
in  the  Desert  (ver.  5).  The  Consternation  of  the  Nations  (vers.  6-10).  Refer¬ 
ence  to  the  Miracle  at  Gibeon  (ver.  11).  Results  of  the  Interposition  of  God  on 
Behalf  of  his  People  (vers.  12-15).  Subject  of  the  Introduction  resumed  (ver. 
1C).  The  Prophet  asserts  his  Confidence  in  God  in  the  midst  of  anticipated 
Calamity.  Parallels  to  this  Ode :  Deut  xxxiii.  2-5  ;  Judges  v.  4,  5 ;  Ps.  lxviii.  7, 
8  ;  lxxvii.  13-20 ;  cxiv. ;  Is.  lxiii.  11-14.  —  C.  E.] 

1  A  prayer  of  Habakkuk,  the  prophet  with  triumphal  music.1 

2  O  Jehovah !  I  have  heard  the  report  of  thee,  I  am  afraid ; 

O  Jehovah  !  revive  thy  work  in  the  midst  of  the  years ; 

In  the  midst  of  the  years  make  it  known  : 

In  wrath  remember  mercy. 

3  God  *  comes  from  Teman,8 

And  the  Holy  One  from  mount  Paran.4  Selah. 

His  splendor  covers  the  heavens, 

And  the  earth  is  full  of  his  glory.  , 

4  And  the  brightness  is  like  the  sun ; 

Rays  8  stream  from  his  hand ; 

And  there  is  the  hiding6  of  his  power. 

5  Before  him  goes  the  plague ; 

And  burning  pestilence  follows  his  feet 


6  He  stands  and  measures  T  the  earth : 

He  looks,  and  makes  nations  tremble : 

The  everlasting  mountains  are  broken  in  pieces 
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The  eternal  hills  sink  down : 

His  ways  8  are  everlasting. 

7  I  saw  the  tents  of  Cushan  9  in  trouble : 

The  tent-curtains  of  the  land  of  Midian  tremble. 

8  Was  it  against  the  rivers  it  burned,  O  Jehovah  ? 

Was  thine  anger  against  the  rivers? 

Was  thy  fury  against  the  sea? 

That  thou  didst  ride  upon  thy  horses, 

In  thy  chariots  of  victory. 

9  Thy  bow  is  made  entirely  bare : 

Rods 10  [of  chastisement]  are  sworn  by  the  word.  Selah. 

Thou  cleavest  the  earth  into  rivers. 

10  The  mountains  saw  thee,  they  writhe ; 

A  flood  of  water  passes  over : 

The  abyss  utters  its  voice ; 

It  lifts  up  its  hands  on  high. 

11  Sun,  moon,  stood  back  in  their  habitation,11 
A?  the  light  of  thine  arrows,  which  flew, 

At  the  shining  of  the  lightning  of  thy  spear. 

12  In  anger  thou  marchest  through  the  earth ; 

In  wrath  thou  treadest  down  the  nations. 

13  Thou  goest  forth  for  the  salvation  of  thy  people ; 

For  the  salvation  of  thine  anointed : 

Thou  dashest  in  pieces  the  head  from  the  house  of  the  wicked, 
Laying  bare  the  foundation  even  to  the  neck.  Selah. 

14  Thou  pierces t  with  his  own  spears  the  chief  of  his  captains. 
That  rush  on  like  a  tempest  to  scatter  me ; 

Their  rejoicing  is  to  devour,  as  it  were,  the  poor  in  secret 

15  Thou  treadest  upon  the  sea  with  thy  horses, 

Upon  the  foaming  of  many  waters. 

16  I  heard,  and  my  bowels  trembled; 

At  the  sound  my  lips  quivered ; 

Rottenness  entered  my  bones  ; 

I  tremble  in  my  lower  19  parts, 

That  I  am  to  wait 18  quietly  for  the  day  of  cfistress, 

When  he  that  approaches  the  nation  shall  press  upon  it 

17  For 14  the  fig  tree  will  not  blossom  $ 

And  there  is  no  produce  on  the  vines ; 

The  fruit  of  the  olive  tree  fails, 

And  the  fields  bear  no  food : 

The  flock  is  cut  off  from  the  fold ; 

And  there  are  no  cattle  in  the  stalls: 

18  But  I  will  exult  in  Jehovah, 

And  rejoice  in  the  God  of  my  salvation, 

19  Jehovah,  the  Lord,  is  my  strength, 
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And  makes  my  feet  like  the  hinds, 

And  causes  me  to  walk  upon  my  high  places. 

To  the  precentor,15  with  my  stringed  instruments. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

[1  Ver.  1.  —  rtfotyP  bj,  upon  shigyonoth.  Kell  derives  it  from  to  err,  then  to  reel  to  and  fro,  a  reeling 

•ong,  i  e.,  a  song  delivered  In  the  greatest  excitement,  dithyrambus ;  after  dithyrambs,  or  after  the  manner  if  a  martial 
end  triumphal  ode.  Kleinert :  noth  Dithyrambenweise. 

Gesenius  derives  it  from  HJI2?,  perhaps  i.  q.  njE?,  to  be  great,  the  letters  tZ7  and  E7  being  interchanged. 

[i  Ver.  3.—  nibtf,  not  used  by  any  of  the  minor  prophets  except  Habakkuk,  in  this  verse  arid  in  chap.  i.  11.  It 
is  most  frequently  used  in  the  book  of  Job. 

[3  Ver.  8.  —  IQ'Vffi,  at,  or  on  the  right  hand,  hence  the  south ,  the  quarter  on  the  right  hand,  when  the  lkoe  is  toward 
the  east. 

Teraan  was  a  country  probably  named  after  the  grandson  of  Esau  (Gen.  xxxvi.  11) ;  perhaps  a  southern  portion  of  the 
land  of  Edom,  or,  In  a  wider  sense,  that  of  the  sons  of  the  East,  Beni-Kedem.  Eusebios  and  Jerome  mention  Teman  as 
a  .town  in  their  day  distant  fifteen  miles  (according  to  Eusebius)  from  Petra,  and  a  Roman  post.  Smith’s  Diet.  Bib. 

[4  Ver.  3. —  Deut.  xxxiil.  2.  See  Smith’s  Dictionary  of  the  Bible ,  art.  KParan,”  and  Robinson’s  Bib. 

Res.  in  Pal.,  etc.,  vol.  i.,  pp.  186  and  662. 

[5  Ver.  4.  —  D^3*a)|2,  in  the  dual,  poetical  for  rays  of  light.  Arabic  poets  oompare  the  first  rays  of  the  rising  sun 

to  horns ,  and  hence  give  to  the  sun  the  poetical  name  of  gaxelle.  Compare  Geeen.,  Lex.  Kleinert :  Strahlen 

stud  ihm  tut  Stile. 

[6  Ver.  4,  etc.  —  ]  VDfl  DK/%  and  there  —  in  the  sun-like  splendor,  with  the  rays  emanating  from  It  —  is  the  hid¬ 
ing  of  his  omnipotence,**. the  'place  where  his  omnipotence  hides  itsslf.  The  splendor  forms  the  covering  of  the  Al¬ 
mighty  God.  Kell. 

p  Yer.  6.—  derived  by  some  from  TJTJ,  to  measure ,  and  by  others  from  TU3,  to  be  moved,  to  be  agitated. 

The  LXX.  read :  Kai  loahrvQi}  ^  ;  the  Vulgate  has:  mensus  est  terram.  Luther  renders  it:  * tnrlmass  das  land; 

Kell :  sets  the  earth  reeling  ;  Kleinert :  und  misst  die  Erde. 

[8  Ver.  6.  —  ib  Dbiy  nta'bn.  Henderson  considers  these  words  as  epexegetical  of  the  preceding,  and  trans¬ 
lates  them  :  His  ancient  ways.  Keil  understands  it  as  a  substantive  elause,  and  to  be  taken  by  itself :  everlasting  courses , 
or  goings  are  to  him ,  i.  e.,  He  now  goes  along  as  he  went  along  in  the  olden  time.  Kleinert :  Die  Pfade  der  Vorzeit  schldgt 
trein. 

p  Ver.  7.  —  a  lengthened  form  for  Whether  it  is  intended  to  designate  the  African  or  the  Arabian 

Cush  is  disputed.  Gesenius,  Maurer,  Delltaseh,  and  others  contend  for  the  former;  bat  the  oonnectlon  of  the  name 
with  that  of  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  latter.  Henderson. 

(10  Ver.  9.  —  nilSlD  is  a  very  obscure  clause,  and  has  not  been  satis  (he  torily  explained.  Hender¬ 

son  renders  it :  "  Sevens  of  spears  was  the  word.”  LXX. :  "E^r tumw  imeveU  rb  r6(ov  crov  eirl  rh  oK/jwrpa,  Arytt  cvpioc ; 
the  Vulgate  :  juramenta  tribubus  quai  loculus  es :  Luther  :  wie  du  geschworen  hottest  den  Sldmmen ;  Kleiuert :  die  death's 
Wort  beschworenen  Zuchtruthen. 

pi  Ver  11.  —  n^ni,  the  n  in  this  word  indicates  direction.  The  son  and  moon  withdrew  to  their  habitation. 

pa  Ver.  16.  — nnn,  the  lower  part,  what  is  underneath.  VDOO*  wiuU  **  underneath  me,  1.  e.,  my  lower  parts. 

p8  Ver.  16.  —  This  clause  explains  the  great  fear  that  fell  upon  h'lm.  Vulgate :  ut  reguieseam  in  die  tribulationis.  The 
LXX.  do  not  translate  ifiTH — ’Aravavtrofiai  tv  rjptpg  dhtyoetb?  pov.  Luther:  O  dass  ich  ruhen  m&chte  zur  Zeit  der 
Tmbsal.  Kleinert :  dass  i'cA  ruhig  entgegenharren  soil  dem  Tags  der  Angst. 

[14  Ver.  17.  —  may  be  rendered  although,  as  in  the  A.  V.,  or  though ,  as  by  Henderson  :  or  it  may  be  translated, 
what  time ,  when ;  but  it  can  also  be  rendered  like  the  Greek  yap,  or  the  Latin  enim.  The  LXX.  render  it  in  this  verse  by 
(ten  ;  the  Vulgate  translates  It  enim ;  Lather,  derm  ;  and  Kleinert,  dsnn  da.  The  sense  is  substantially  the  a™  in 
cither  case. 

pS  Ver.  19.  —  nS2Jpb,  from  the  Piel  of  signifying,  to  be  over  anything,  to  be  chief,  to  superintend  —  Dem 

Qesangmeister.  —  C.  B.jf  T 


EXEGETIOAL. 

The  prophecy  of  the  judgment  of  the  world, 
under  the  form  of  a  theophanv,  and  already  pre- 

rired  by  ii.  14,  immediately  follows,  like  Zeph.  i. 

(comp.  Zech.  ii.  13),  the  emphatic  favete  Unguis  : 
let  all  the  world  be  silent  before  the  Lord.  That 
ha  contents  are  evidently  just  as  much  prophetic 
as  the  previous  is  evident  from  their  entirely  orig¬ 
inal  character  and  from  their  having  reference 
throughout  to  the  future;  and  it  has  been  fur¬ 


nished  by  the  prophet  himself  (comp.  Introd.)  with 
the  liturgical  heading,  subscription,  and  interme¬ 
diate  sign  ( Selah ,  vers.  3, 9, 13),  for  the  reason  that 
it  is,  in  fact,  by  its  rhythm,  diction,  and  formal 
finish,  conformed  to  the  hymns  and  psalms  adapted 
to  performance  [in  the  public  service].  It  is  solely 
the  application  of  a  subjective  notion  of  a  psalm  on 
the  part  of  Delitzsch  and  Keil,  when  they  mako 
the  entire  song  a  mere  lyrical  effusion  of  subjective 
emotions,  an  echo  of  chaps,  i.  and  ii.  in  the  soul 
of  the  poet  inspired  with  poetic  feeling.  Compare 
on  ver.  2.  It  can  be  said  at  the  most,  that  the 
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dosing  lyrical  verses,  16-19,  sustain  a  relation  to  2  Kings  vi.  17),  is  included  with  these.  But  the 
the  prophecy  proper  similar  to  that  of  Nah.  ii.  12  use  [of  the  O.  T.  hymns]  k  not  restricted  to  this 
If.  to  Nah.  ii.  1-11  ;  but  they  do  not  cease  thereby  [a  historical  theophany].  Koras  God  gave  his  law 
to  belong  to  the  prophecy.  That  the  poetic  form  with  such  a  proof  of  nis  glory,  so  also  will  the  fal> 
is  selected  has  its  reason  in  the  fact,  that  as  all  fillment  and  execution  of  the  law,  the  judgment,  be 
prophecy  involuntarily  utters  itself  poetically  in  accompanied  by  such  an  appearance  of  God,  com- 
consequence  of  the  elevation  of  the  soul  freed  from  ing  either  as  then  from  the  south  out  of  the  wilder- 
the  earth,  so  also  the  highest  degree  of  the  prophet-  ness,  or  down  from  heaven.  Of  this  the  prophetic 
ical  inspiration  includes,  at  the  same  time,  the  high-  psalms  1.,  xcvii.  treat ;  furthermore  Is.  xxx.  27  ff. ; 
est  degree  of  the  poetical.  We  have  examples  of  lxiv.  1  ff.  (with  Ixiii.  19  b)  [19  b  begins  chap.  lxiv. 
this  in  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  and  Micah,  which,  in  the  A.  V. ;  but  in  the  Hebrew  Original,  LII., 
in  their  greatest  height,  strike  up  the  key  of  the  Vulgate,  and  Luther’s  Version,  it  closes  chap. 
Psalms.  It  entirely  contradicts  the  thoroughly  Ixiii.  —  C.  E.] ;  and  most  fully  this  prophecy.  It 
original  and  grand  character  of  the  hymn,  when  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  subject,  that  in  prophecies 
Delitzsch  does  not  even  allow  it  to  pass  as  original,  of  this  kind  prophetic  vision,  poetic  intuition,  sym- 
hut  brings  it  down  to  an  imitation  of  Ps.  Ixxvii.  holism,  and  reality,  are  interwoven  in  a  manner 
(The  reasons  for  this  opinion, which  Delitzsch  brings  that  cannot  be  fully  explained  by  the  finite  under- 
together  with  great  pains,  and  the  most  plausible  standing. 

of  which  he  repeats  in  the  Commentary  on  the  Heading.  A  Prayer,  a  general  name  of  a  song 
Psalm*,  are  only  of  a  subjective  demonstrative  that  can  be  sung  in  worship,  hence  also  a  collective 
power;  a. more  exact  examination  is  not  in  place  name  of  the  Psalms  (lxxii.  20),  of  Hab&kkuk,— 
here,  since  the  question  for  the  understanding  [of  this  passage  shows  plainly  that  the  b  in  the  head- 
the  hymn]  is  an  equivalent  one.  Hupfeld  gives  mgs  of  the  Psalms  also  is  intended  to  indicate  the 
the  positive  counter  proof.  Ps.  m.  p.  345,  Ob6erv.  author  —  (he prophet  (comp.  chap.  i.  ver.  I)  after 
39*)  the  manner  of  the  dithyramb.  This  liturgical 

According  to  the  contents  the  hymn  is  composed  definition  is,  like  almost  all  preserved  in  the  O.  T., 
of  the  following  constituent  parts :  —  #  obscure ;  and  its  signification,  since  tradition  is  en- 

I.  The  prophecy  of  the  theophany  itself;  vers,  tirely  unreliable  in  these  things,  can  only  be  con- 

II. "  The  application  of  thia  prophecy ;  Ten.  16-  **«"*!.  Probably  it  is  to  be  traced,  like  T™?. 

19.  '  Ps.  vii.  1  (comp.  Clause  on  the  passage),  to  the 

The  prophecy  itself  (vers.  2-15)  is  divided  into—  root  to  err,  reel ,  and  accordingly  signifies,  at 

(а)  The  introitus,  ver.  2,  five  lines.  a  plur.  abstr.,  the  mode  of  the  reeling  song,  the 

(б)  Firet  chief  part:  the  approach  of  God,  vers,  cantio  erraticu ,  the  Dithyramb.  [The  Dithyramb 

3-7,  sixteen  lines.  (Epich.,  p.  72,  Herod.,  i.  23,  and  Pindar) 'was  a 

lc)  Transitu s,  ver.  8,  five  lines.  kind  of  poetry  chiefly  cultivated  in  Athens,  of  a 

id)  Second  chief  part :  the  operations  of  the  lofty  but  usually  inflated  style,  originally  in  honor 
judgment,  vers.  9-13,  sixteen  lines.  of  Bacchus,  afterwards  also  of  the  other  gods. 

(e)  The  concluding  strophe,  vers.  14,  15,  seven  It  was  always  set  in  the  Phrygian  mode,  and 
lines.  .  was  at  first  antistrophic,  but  later  usually  mono- 

The  application  is  divided  into  two  strophes  of  strophic.  It  was  the  germ  of  the  choral  element 
six  lines  each,  and  a  concluding  strophe  [Abgesang,  in  tne  Attic  tragedy.  It  was  sung  to  the  flute, 
Collect]  of  five  lines.  [The  rhythmical  structure  whilst  the  rest  of  the  chorus  danced  in  a  ancle 
is  determined  somewhat  differently,  to  wit,  by  the  round  the  altar  of  the  god.  From  this  dreum- 
recurring  Selah ,  which,  in  the  second  place,  where  stance  the  dithyrambic  choruses  were  called  Cyc- 
it  might  be  expected  on  account  of  the  symmetry,  lian.  —  C.  E.]  It  has  no  connection  with  the  con- 
is  substituted  in  the  text  by  a  very  old  intermediate  tents  of  the  prophecy. 

space ;  the  theme  of  the  hymn  is  divided  into  the  [Keil :  As  shag&h ,  to  err,  then  to  reel  to  and  fro, 
following  symmetrical  groups :  (1)  seven  lines  (2-  is  applied  to  the  giddiness  both  of  intoxication  and 
3  b) ;  (2)  fourteen  lines  (3c-7);  (3)  seven  lines  of  love  (Is.  xxviii.  7 ;  Prov.  xx.  1  ;  v.  20),  ship 
(8-9  b) ;  (4)  fourteen  lines  (9c-13);  (5)  seven  gdyon  signifies  reeling,  and  in  the  termination  of 
lines  (14, 15).  The  symmetry  of  the  structure  ex-  poetry  a  reeling  song,  i.  «.,  a  song  delivered  in  the 
tends  even  (as  is  frequently  the  case  in  the  Prov-  greatest  excitement,  or  with  a  rapid  change  of 
erbs  of  Solomon)  to  the  separate  members,  which  emotion,  dithyrambus.  —  C.  E.] 
generally  (only  with  the  exception  of  vers.  7,  8  c,  Introitus.  Ver.  2.  Jehovah,  I  have  heard  thy 
13  c-14,  16  d)  consist  of  three  words.  [This  of  report  [rather  the  report  of  thee:  the  genitive  is 
course  refers  to  the  Hebrew  text.  —  C.  E.]  The  that  of  the  object —  C.  E.]  ;  not  that  mentioned  i. 
knowledge  of  this  is  not  unimportant  for  the  inter-  5  ff. ii.  2  ff. ;  for  he  had  not  only  heard  that,  but 
pretation.  Comp,  on  ver.  15.]  also  written  it  down,  and  published  it;  but  the  re* 

The  form  of  the  theophany,  t.  e.  of  an  appear-  port  which  he  is  just  about  to  announce  (comp, 
ancc  of  God  for  judgment  accompanied  with  the  the  retrospective  reference,  ver.  16 ;  Ob.  1 ;  Jer. 
agitation  of  all  the  powers  of  nature  and  elements,  xlix.  14 ;  Jon.  i.) ;  the  report  of  the  grand  appear- 
is  quite  peculiar  to  the  hymnology  of  the  Old  Tes-  ance  of  Jehovah,  in  the  impending  judgment, 
tament  and  entirely  born  of  its  [O.  T.]  spirit.  It  which  is  drawing  near,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting 
is,  namely,  the  correlate  of  the  first  appearance  of  with  punishment  the  Holy  Lana,  and  that  with  a 
the  kind  at  the  giving  of  the  law  upon  Mt.  Sinai  twofold  power  of  execution  (comp.  Am.  i.  2) ;  so 
(Ex.  xix.  16  ff),  which  in  its  turn  refers  back  to  that  in  the  Holy  Land  laid  waste  and  purified  by 
the  first  appearances  of  God  manifesting  himself  the  judgment,  God  by  means  of  the  judgment  over* 
to  the  pAtnarchs  :  compare  particularly,  Gen.  xv.  throws  the  spoilers.  The  separate  acts  meet  in  a 
From  that  appearance  the  hymns,  which  refer  to  a  picture,  as  in  Ps.  xviii.,  before  the  vision  of  the 
hktorical  theophany,  take  their  start,  Dent,  xxxiil;  seer.  Before  the  power  of  this  theophany  rising 
Judges  v.  (comp.  Ps.  lxviii.  8  ff. ;  Ixxvii.  10  ff.) ;  upon  hk  vision,  and  because  the  first  moment1  en- 
Psalro  xviii.,  wnich  sums  up  the  battles  of  God  for 

his  anointed,  in  the  form  of  the  theophany  (comp.  1  [Moment,  among  other  meanings  has  that  of  srnmtM 
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ten  into  his  consciousness  as  a  fellow  sufferer  with 
others  (Micah  i.  8)  the  prophet  recoils  :  There¬ 
fore  I  tremble,  I  am  afraid.  This  is  the  result  of 
the  manifestation  of  the  mighty  deeds  of  God  (Ex. 
xy.  14 ;  Ps.  xviii.  45).  Jehovah  revive  thy  work 
in  the  midst  of  the  years.  What  work  is  meant  ? 
Chap.  i.  5  spoke  of  a  work  which  was  to  be  accom¬ 
plished  in  a  wonderful  manner,  and  under  that  was 
understood  the  desolation  of  the  earth  by  the  Chal- 
dsean.  That  work  cannot  be  meant  here ;  for  al¬ 
though  the  prophet,  without  human  weakness,  has 
to  communicate  the  severe  chastisements  of  God, 
yet  he  cannot  directly  -pray  for  them.  That  work, 
moreover,  was  not  called  ^  but  it  was  a 

work  by  itself,  whose  distinguishing  feature  was 
the  fact,  that,  although  ordained  of  God,  it  never¬ 
theless  wrought  out  itself,  it  had  its  power  and  en¬ 
ergy  in  itself  (i.  7).  A  work  of  grace  must  be  in¬ 
tended  by  which  Jehovah  proves  Himself,  In  his 
peculiar,  well-known  way,  the  Holy  One  of  Israel 
(i.  12),  a  work  by  means  of  which  the  impending 

calamities  are  endurable  (comp, 

Ps.  cxxxviii.  7).  And  certainly  the  mean¬ 
ing  is  here ;  quicken  it  in  the  midst  of  the  years  ; 
n*n  has  the  meaning  of  revivifying,  of  quicken¬ 
ing  anew  (Ps.  lxxx.  19 ;  lxxxv.  7  [6]),  a  work  of 
grace,  which  had  occurred  once  already  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  years,  and  whose  recurrence  Israel 
now  needs,  in  order  to  be  joyful  again.  And  this 
consists  with  no  other  act  of  God  than  the  deliver¬ 
ance  from  Egypt,  which  is  described,  Ps.  xliv.  2,  in 
entirely  similar  words,  and  so  this  passage  under¬ 
stands  Ps.  lxxvii.  13.  It  stands  in  fact  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  years,  namely,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  national  existence  (Hos.  xi.  1).  Then  do  thy 
work  anew  in  the  midst  of  the  years ;  in  the  midst 
of  the  years  make  known  ;  the  imperative  con¬ 
tinued  by  the  imperfect  as  in  Ps.  xxxi.  2  ff. ;  to 
make  known  is  the  same  as  to  accomplish  before 
all  eyes  (Ps.  ciii.  7).  The  explanation  of  the  work, 
which  has  been  given,  agrees  well  not  only  with  the 
circumstance  that  in  fact  in  the  following  context 
(comp,  namely,  the  “  old  paths,”  ver.  6)  a  return 
of  the  wonderful  works,  that  were  performed  at  the 
time  of  that  deliverance,  is  predicted,  but  also  with 
the  concluding  clause :  in  wrath  (comp.  Is.  xxviii. 
21)  remember  mercy,  which,  according  to  what 
has  been  said,  evidently  means,  if  thou  intendest 
to  humble  us  again,  do  thou  also  again  deliver  us. 

The  announcement  follows  the  exclamation  of 
feeling  :  vers.  3-7.  The  approach  of  Jehovah  from 
the  South.  Eloah  (poetic  archaism  instead  of 
comp.  Dcut.  xxxii.  15)  comes  from  To¬ 
man,  and  the  Holy  One  (comp,  on  i.  12)  from 
the  mountains  of  Paran.  The  southern  country, 

as  in  Judges  v.  and  Ps.  Ixviii.  the  point 

from  which  God  sets  out,  because  He  approaches 
from  Sinai  (Ps.  Ixviii.  9  [8]),  is  introduced  (com¬ 
pare  Deut.  xxxiii.)  by  the  enumeration  of  two 
divisions,  namely,  Teman,  which  is  the  same  as 
Edom,  and  forms  the  East  division  (comp.  Ob.  9 
with  Jer.  xlix.  22) ;  and  the  mountainous  region 
of  Paran,  between  Edom  and  Egypt  (1  Kings  xi. 
18),  forming  the  West  division.  Compare  the  peri¬ 
phrase,  Gilead  and  Manasseh,  Ephraim  and  Judah 
(Ps.  lx.  9),  for  Canaan.  In  regard  to  the  Selah, 
compare  Sommer,  Bib.  Essays,  i.  1  ffi ,  Delitzsch, 

•lament,  part  of  a  whole.  The  two  momenta,  that  make  up 
the  prophetic  vision  here,  are  destruction  and  purification. 
It  is  the  first  which  causes  the  prophet  to  recoil.  —  C.  E.] 


Psalter  (1867),  p.  70  ff.  While  God  approaches, 
his  splendor  covers  the  heavens  (comp.  Ps.  viii. 
1 ),  the  clear  brightness  of  his  glory  making  its  ap¬ 
pearance  (Ps.  civ.  1  f. ;  Luke  i.  78),  which  like  the 
purple  light  of  the  morning  (Hos.  vi.  3)  covers  the 
heavens,  and  like  a  sea  of  fire  sinks  on  the  earth : 
and  the  earth  is  filled  with  his  glory  (comp.  ii. 
14 ;  Is.  vi.  3  f.).  nbnn,  properly  praise ,  here  by 
metonymy  the  object  of  praise,  is  synonymous  with 
*P3S,  as  in  Ps.  lxvi.  2.  The  flaming  glory  of 
Jehovah  filling  everything,  is  a  vision  of  such  ex¬ 
cessive  sublimity,  that  one  scarcely  dares  to  follow 
the  prophet  in  spirit  to  meditate  upon  it. 

Ver.  4.  Out  of  this  glory  —  the  .veil  of  God  — 
bursting  upon  the  view,  shoot  forth  lightnings  like 
rays  (comp.  Ps.  xviii.  13 ;  Matt.  xxiv.  27),  like 
the  rays  of  the  rising  sun  through  the  morning 
sky :  a  brightness  bursts  forth  like  sunlight  (Is. 
v.  30),  and  horns,  t.  e.  rays  (Ex.  xxxiv.  29  f.)  are 
at  his  side  [hand].  The  Arabic  poetry  and  pop¬ 
ular  language  also  call  the  first  rays  of  the  rising 
sun  horns,  antlers,  and  conformably  with  this  they 
call  the  sun  himself  a  gazelle  (comp.  Ps.  xxii.  I). 
Hence  also  the  dual,  VPD  is  used  in  a  general 
sense :  at  the  side,  equivalent  to  “  on  both  sides  ” ; 
compare  the  expression,  “  before  and  behind  ”  [at 
his  presence,  at  his  feet —  C.  E.j,  in  the  following 

verse  (Delitzsch).  signifies  literally  “from 

his  hand,”  but  since  the  hand  is  by  the  side,  it  is 
equivalent  to  “  at  his  side.”  “  As  the  disc  of  the  sun 
is  surrounded  by  a  splendid  radiance,  so  the  com¬ 
ing  of  God  is  inclosed  by  rays  on  both  sides.”  The 
suffix  In  ib  refers  to  God.  —  C.  E.],  And  there, 
in  this  radiant  splendor,  is  the  veil,  properly  the 
hiding  of  his  omnipotence  (comp.  Ez.  i.  27).  He 
is  so  resplendent  himself,  that  even  the  light  is  only 
his  garment  (Ps.  civ.  2).  The  garment  of  his  om¬ 
nipotence,  by  virtue  of  which  He  is  judge  of  the 
world,  and  at  the  service  of  which  are  the  satellites 
of  the  judgment. 

Ver.  5.  Before  Him  goes  the  plague,  and 
burning  pestilence  follows  his  feet.  So  had  Hos. 
xiii.  14  predicted  it :  I  will  be  thy  plague,  O  death 
(the  plague,  which  provides  for  thee  the  victim),  I 
will  be  thy  pestilence,  O  grave.  With  these  angels 
of  death  he  had,  approaching  from  the  sonth,  de¬ 
stroyed  also  the  army  of  Sennacherib  (2  Kings  xix. 
35). 

Ver.  6.  Then  He  stands  (He  alone  is  calm 
amidst  all  the  violent  commotion,  comp.  Micah 
v.  iii.)  and  measures  the  earth.  The  measuring, 
TTO  is  a  function  of  God  as  the  judge  of  the 
world ;  also  in  Ps.  lx.  8  (Kal  is  employed  to  sig¬ 
nify  parcelling  out  tracts  of  land,  comp.  Micah  u. 
4),  and  Is.  lxv.  7  (requiting  with  the  right  meas¬ 
ure),  comp.  2  Sam.  viii  2.  He  measures  the  earth, 
t.  «.,  He  measures  the  countries  and  their  practices, 
in  order  to  execute  a  right  judgment.  [Delitzsch 
and  others  more  conformably  to  the  parallelism,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  Targum  :  He  sets  [the  earth]  reeling; 
however,  the  signification  (TIE  =1 cannot  be 
verified.]  He  looks,  examines  with  a  scrutinizing 
look  (Ps.  x.  14),  and  makes  the  heathen  tremble. 

hre  is  the  Hiphil  of  "lHJ,  and  means  to  canse  to 
shake  or  tremble.  —  C.  E.]  God  is  a  spirit,  and 
his  spiritual  acts  are  of  complete  energy  and  effi¬ 
ciency  ;  bis  hearing  is  granting;  his  seeing,  help¬ 
ing  or  judging;  his  rebuking,  annihilation.  Then 
the  primeval  mountains,  the  unchangeable 
{mountains]  (Micah  vi.  2  ;  comp.  Dent,  xxxui.  15) 
burst  asunder;  the  hills  of  the  early  world 
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•Ink  down.  *  His  are  the  paths  of  olden  time, 
i.  e.,  He  follows  them :  the  paths  in  which  He 
then  conducted  his  people  from  Egypt  into  the 
land  [of  Canaan]  (lxviii.  25  [24]). 

Hence  also  now,  as  then  (comp.  Ex.  xv.  14  If.) 
the  nations  on  both  sides  of  the  way  fall  into  fear 
and  confusion.  It  is  quite  plain  that  ver.  7,  in 
which  the  borderers  on  the  lied  Sea,  on  the  east 
and  west,  'are  mentioned  as  the  trembling  nations, 
refers  to  that  event  [the  deliverance  from  E^yptj 
of  the  ancient  time.  I,  the  prophet,  see,  in  vision, 
the  tents  of  Cushan,  «.  e.,  Cush,  Ethiopia,  west, 
on  the  sea,  in  affliction  (comp.  Jer.  iv.  15).  (So 
Luther,  Gesenius,  Maurer,  Delitzsch,  Keil,  Hitzig,. 
and  others.  According  to  the  Targum,  Talmud, 
Cushan  of  Mesopotamia  is  meant  (Judges  iii.  8  If) 
[which  I  let  pass,  it  does  not  agree  with  the  ar¬ 
rangement,  Luth.1 ;  Ewald  considers  it  the  same 
as  Jokshan).  [Smith,  Diet,  of  the  Bible ,  art.  “  Chu- 
shan,”  thinks  that  Cushan  is  possibly  the  same  as 
Cushan-rishathaim(A.  V.  Chushan-)  King  of  Mes¬ 
opotamia  (Judges  iii.  8, 10).  See  article,  “Cushan.” 

—  C.  E.]  The  curtains  of  the  land  of  Midian, 
on  the  east  of  the  Red  Sea,  tremble. 

Ver.  8.  A  lyrical  intermediate  strophe,  which, 
at  the  same  time,  serves  as  a  connecting  link  with 
what  follows :  the  poet  stops  in  the  description,  in 
order  to  take  a  new  start  (compare  similar  pauses, 
Gen.  xlix.  14;  Judges  v.  12 ;  Ps.  lxviii.  20  If; 
xviii.  21  IF.).  He  inquires  after  the  puiposo  of  the 
approaching  God.  The  question  is  evidently  not 
put  for  an  answer ;  but  it  is  a  poetical  form.  Was 
it  against  the  rivers,  O  Jehovah,  against  the 
rivers  that  thy  wrath  was  kindled  ?  Jehovah  is 
in  the  vocative,  because  it  would  [otherwise]  be 
connected  with  imn  by  V  [The  Hebrew  idiom 
is  b  jnn,  to  bum  to  one  (soil.,  anger),  to  feel  angry, 
U  wroth.  See  Nordheimer’s  Heb.  Gram.,  vol.  ii.  p. 
227.  —  C.  E.]  Or  was  thy  ftiry  against  the 
sea  P  The  sea  and  rivers  also  retire  before  the  ap- 

pioaching  glory  of  God  (Ps.  cxiv.  3,  5).  DW con¬ 
nects  cumulative  questions,  even  when  they  have 
nothing  disjunctive  in  them  (Gen.  xxxvii.  8). 
That  thou  didBt  ride  upon  thy  horses,  the  cherub 
wings  of  the  wind  (Ps.  xviii.  1 1 )  upon  thy  chariot 
of  salvation  P  The  elements,  clouds  and  winds, 
here  as  everywhere,  servants,  messengers,  media  of 
the  manifestation  of  God  (Ps.  civ.  4),  are  symbol¬ 
ized  as  horses  and  chariots,  because  the  judgment 
is  a  warlike  act  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  and  chariots 
and  horses  are  the  instruments  of  war  (Micah  v. 
9  [10]).  [When  complex  terms  receive  a  suffix, 
they  can  stand,  according  to  Hebrew  idiom,  in 
the  stat.  constr.,  Ewald,  sec.  291  b.]  [This  con¬ 
struction  is  poetical.  —  C.  E.]  The  signification*! 
of  victory  for  n371tt7N  denied  by  some,  is  evidently 
implied  in  that  of  “  salvation,  both  here  and  in 
Is.  lix.  17,  and  in  the  passages,  where  the  noun  oc¬ 
curs  in  the  plural  (Ps.  xviii.  51,  and  other  places). 

| Keil:  “By  describing  the  chariots  of  God  as 
chariots  of  salvation,  the  prophet  points  at  the 
outset  to  the  fact,  that  the  riding  or  God  has  for 
its  object  the  salvation  or  deliverance  of  his  people. 

—  C.  E.]  With  this  warlike  turn  tho  transition  is 
immediately  made  to  — 

The  second  nrincipal  part ,  vers.  9-13,  which  de¬ 
scribes  how  tne  judgment  is  put  in  execution. 
Ver.  9  a,  b,  continues  the  picture  of  God  as  the 
warrior,  begun  in  ver.  8.  Thy  bow  is  made  quite 
bare.  [It  is  unnecessary  to  invent,  with  the  inter¬ 
preters,  for  1 137J1,  the  stem  1*37  uudare ,  which 
has  no  exi  tence,  of  which  the  form  [in  question] 


would  be  the  3  fern.  imp.  Niph. ;  it  is  the  3  imp 
Kal  from  H37  (Is.  xxxii.  11),  comp.  371!*.  from 

373T1  (Prov.  xi.  15).  H*15  *•  an  anomalous  fem¬ 
inine  form  of  the  intin.  absolute  from  the  cognate 
stem  m37  (comp.  Ewald,  sec.  240  d. ;  312  b,  2) ; 
and  so  the  words  are  closely  connected  :  it  would 
have  been  prosaic*  and  according  to  rule  to  have 
said  ’113711  11137.J  [Gesenius,  Fiirst,  and  Keil  take 

113721  from  1137,  and  HJ137  as  a  noun.  —  C.  E.] 
God’s  judgment  is  represented  as  an  arrow  upon 
the  string  also  in  Ps.  xxi.  13  [12]  comp.  Lam.  iii. 
12).  But  the  bow,  and  in  general  Goers  weapons 
of  war,  are  not  to  be  taken  in  the  strictest  literal 
sense,  but  they  are,  as  the  prophet  adds  in  explan¬ 
atory  apposition,  the  soourges  sworn  by  the 
word.  ntDD  has  nowhere  the  signification  of  ar¬ 
row,  which  would  suit  excellently  the  bow,  and 
which  is  held  by  some  interpreters  (e.  g.,  Meier, 
<$tud.  u.  Krit .,  1842,  1031  f.) ;  even  in  ver.  iv.  it  can 
at  the  most,  as  in  2  Sam.  xiv.  17,  signify  spears. 
Were  it  to  be  actually  taken  in  this*  sense,  then, 
since  it  introduces  a  new  figure,  it  must  be  joined 
to  r)Wp  by  1.  But  certainly  the  138  indicates 
that  here  the  figure  passes  over  into  the  thing  [re¬ 
ality]  ;  hence  we  understand,  as  we  have  said,  the 
clause  rather  as  an  explanatory  adjunct,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  211DD  as  scourges,  calamities ;  compare 
this  usage  of  the  language  for  the  chastisements 
threatened  bv  the  prophets :  Micah  vi.  9  (hear  the 
rod  !) ;  Ez.  vii.*  11  ;  Is.  x.5;  ix.  3;  xiv.  5.  They 
are  sworn  to  by  the  word,  *.  e.  the  Word  of  God  ; 
comp.  Micah  vi.  9 ;  Deut.  xxxii.  40  f.  ;  and  as  to 
the  absolute  use  of  1D8  for  the  omnipotent  Word 
of  God,  which  opens  a  way  for  his  great  deeds  in 
the  world,  compare  Ps.  lxviii.  34  [33];  11  [12]. 

IDS  is  in  the  acc.  instr.  like  ▼J^lfl,  p8.  Xvii.  13. 

The  participle  2113713E7  (comp.  Ez.  xxi.  23  [28] 
Jls  separated  from  this  instrumentalis  belonging  to 
it,  because  it  should  stand  emphatically  at  the  be¬ 
ginning,  and  for  the  same  reason  it  is  also  placed 
before  its  substantive ;  consequently  it  is  to  be 
considered  as  the  stat.  constr.,  TODD  1113713127, 
like  318  '3133,  Micah  v.  4  (5).  Delitzsch  gives 
a  synopsis  of  more  than  a  hundred  explanations  of 
this  difficult  passage).  After  the  Selan  the  prophet 
turns  again,  ver.  9  c-12,  to  the  description  of  the 
powerful  catastrophe  of  Nature  which,  according 
to  the  parallelism  pervading  the  Holy  Scriptures 
between  the  mikrokosmos  and  makrokosraos,  man 
and  visible  nature,  accompanies  the  judgment. 
With  streams  thou  dividest  the  earth.  [Del¬ 
itzsch,  B&umlein,  Keil:  into  rivers  thou  dividest 
the  earth;  without  sense;  Hitzig:  Thou  dividest 
rivers  to  earth ;  Ewald :  Thou  dividest  streams  to 
land,  etc.].  Our  translation  [2111213,  acc.  instr. 
like  1??Kl  is  justified  by  Micah  i.  4,  where  the 
surface  of  the  earth  is  cleft  into  gulleys  by  the 
masses  of  water  rushing  from  the  mountains. 

Ver.  10.  Whence  the  torrents  ?  The  moun¬ 
tains  saw  thee  and  trembled,  the  water-flood 
rashes  on.  Thunder-storm  and  violent  rains,  as 
a  representation  of  the  most  powerful  agitation  of 
the  elements,  accompany  the  theophany,  comp,  on 
Micah,  at  the  place  cited.  From  the  mountains 
the  prophet  turns  to  the  extreme  opposite,  the 
depths  of  the  sea:  the  abyss  raises  its  voiee — 
the  deep  water,  that  surrounds  the  main-land  (Jon. 
iL  6)  and  lies  spread  out  under  the  mam-land 
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(Gen.  xlix.  25)  is  here,  like  tlie  moan  tains,  poet¬ 
ically  personified.  The  voice  of  the  abyss  is  the 
roaring  of  the  waters  shut  up  underneath  (Job 
rxviii.  14).  It  raises  its  hands  on  high.  Din 
is  not  the  subject-nominative,  which  would  yield 
no  sense,  since  the  height  cannot  stretch  out  its 
hands  over  itself ;  but  it  is  the  accusative  of  direc¬ 
tion  (2  Kings  xix.  22).  The  archaic  form 
is  selected  for  pictorial  effect,  instead  of  the  current 


form  Vnj.  By  the  hands  of  the  abyss  one  will 
properly  understand  the  waves  of  water  thrown 
visibly  on  high,  which,  as  at  the  Deluge,  break 
through  the  flood-gates  of  the  earth  (Nah.  ii.  7), 
and  unite  with  the  gushing  rains  from  heaven 
(comp.  Gen.  vii.  11). 

Vcr.  11.  The  sun,  the  moon,  either,  enter  into 
their  dwelling, ».  withdraw  so  that  one  sees  them 
no  more,  and  darkness  oomes  on  (Delitzsch,  Hitzig, 
Keil) ;  or,  stand  still,  continue  standing  terrified 
in  their  place,  just  where  they  were  standing  at 
the  beginning  of  the  judgment.  The  latter,  on 
account  of  and  the  reference  to  Jos.  x.  is  the 
more  probable,  blDT  is  a  place  of  abode  (comp. 
Ps.  xlix.  25  with  ciii.  16) ;  the  precise  idea  of 
dwelling  arises  only  from  the  addition  of  /YD  ( 1 
Kings  vi.  13;  2  Chron.  vi.  2). 

At  the  light  of  thine  arrows,  which  flew,  at 
the  shining  of  thy  spear.  The  holy  majesty  of 
God  manifesting  itself  is  turned  to  the  majesty  of 
*a  judge  executing  justice;  the  holy  light  into  the 
devouring  fire  (Is.  x.  17). 

The  discourse,  vers.  12,  13,  turns  directly  to  the 
acts  of  judgment  connected  with  the  salvation  of 
Israel :  In  anger  thou  marohest  (poetical  expres¬ 
sion,  as  in  Judges  ▼.  4;  Ps.  lxviii.  8)  the  land, 
first  of  all  the  Holy  Land,  since  He  comes  froir 
Sinai  (comp.  Micah  i.  2).  In  indignation  thou 
thrashest  the  heathen,  as  of  old  (Ps.  lxviii.  22 

'*'4.  13.  Thou  wentest  forth  for  the  salva- 
tion  of  thy  people  —  as  a  nora-  verb,  is  con¬ 


strued  with  the  Acc.  (Ewald,  sec.  239  a)  — for  the 
salvation  of  thy  anointed,  by  whom,  according 
to  the  parallelism,  is  to  be  understood  not  so 
much  the  unworthy  Jehoiakim  as  the  nation  itself 
(Ps.  lxxxiv.  10  |91 ;  cv.  15).  (LXX.,  Rosenmul- 
ler,  Ewald,  Hitzig.) 

Thou  cruahest  the  head  (Ps.  cx.  6)  of  the 
house  of  the  wicked,  laying  bare  the  founda¬ 
tion  even  to  the  neck.  The  house  of  the  wicked 
is  the  Chaldaean  nation  viewed  as  a  family ;  com¬ 
pare  the  house  of  Israel,  Ps.  cxv.  1 2,  and  above. 
Whilst  it  is  compared  to  a  human  body  (compare 
the  inverted  comparison,  Job  xxii.  16;  Eccles.  xii. 
3  f.)  its  entire  destruction  (xoj'oA«0pia,  Jo.  Schmid) 
is  represented  by  the  enumeration  of  the  separate 
parts,  head,  lower  extremities,  and  neck.  The  in- 

fin.  abs.  irnP,  to  lay  bare,  t.  from  the  founda¬ 
tion,  to  raze  to  the  ground  (Ps.  cxxxvii.  7)  stands 
as  the  abl.  gernndii,  Ges.-,  sec.  131,  2. 

The  concluding  portion  [of  the  description  of 
the  theophany  —  C.  E.],  vers.  14,  15,  carries  out 
this  thought  still  further.  .  It  differs  from  what 
precedes  by  beginning  with  shorter  rhythms. 
Thou  piercest  through  with  his  spear  (comp, 
on  ver.  9),  with  the  weapons  of  the  wicked  one 
(comp.  Ps.  vii.  17  (16),  the  head  of  his  prinoes, 


comp.  Judges  v.  7-U  ;  LXX.  on  the  same 

passage,  and  Ges.,  s.  v.  in  The*.  The  signification 


of  hordes  (Delitzsch,  Keil)  cannot  be  evolved  from 
the  circumstance  that  designates  an  inhabi¬ 
tant  of  the  nin?,  the  plain :  the  passage  treats  of 
warriors,  who  have  entered  by  force,  not  of  peace¬ 
ful  settlers.  His  princes,  they  rush  in  (comp.  i. 
11)  to  disperse  me,  properly  to  scatter  me:  the 
prophet  speaks  in  the  name  of  the  people ;  and 
they  rejoice  as  if  they  were  allowed  to  devour 
the  poor  in  secret ;  literally,  whose  rejoicing  is, 
as  it  were,  in  devouring,  etc.  (comp.  Ps.  x.  5  ft). 

The  V  concomitant!®  as  in  ver.  11. 


Ver.  15.  Thou  treadest  upon  the  sea.  Thy 
horses  upon  the  billows  of  great  waters.  Usu¬ 
ally,  Thou  walkest  on  the  sea  (Umbreit,  Hitzig)  or 
Thou  walkest  through  the  sea  (Delitzsch,  Keil)  with 
thv  horses.  The  exposition  has  its  origin  in  the 
Masoretic  in terpu action,  which,  in  following  the 
rhythmical  structure  of  the  hymn,  unites  the  first 
|  three  words.  But  already  in  the  preceding  verse 
the  rhythmical  unity  does  not  consist  of  three,  but 
of  two  words ;  and  even  if  in  ver.  15  we  take  the 
number  three  as  a  foundation  [of  rhythmical 
unity]  the  rhythmical  arrangement  indicated  by 
the  Masorites  would  still  not  involve  the  logical 
(comp.  Ps.  xxx.  8).  Our  exposition  is  much 
simpler,  by  which  the  last  four  words,  with  the 

verb  which  is  naturally  to  be  supplied,  form 

a  sentence.  In  this  way  the  dragging  occasioned 
by  the  following  acc.  instr.  ft*  well  as  the 

still  more  pompous  conception  of  the  second  mem¬ 
ber  disappears,  and  the  clause  [1 56]  stands  in  ap¬ 
position.  *"P"T  has  then  both  constructions,  with 


D  as  in  Deufc.  xi.  24,  and  with  the  Acc.  as  in  Job* 
xx.  15.  Following  Ps.  Ixxvii.  20  (19)  Delitzsch 
finds  in  the  passage  a  reminiscence  of  the  Red 
Sea ;  Hitzig  understands  by  the  sea  the  host  of 
the  enemy.  The  latter  on  account  of  the  connec¬ 
tion  with  what  immediately  precedes,  is  the  more 
probable  (comp.  Is.  xvii.  12  ff.).  And  it  appears 
to  me  nearest  the  truth  according  to  the  joint  con¬ 
nection  of  the  combined  thoughts :  As  thou  didst 
once  lead  thy  people  through  the  Red  Sea,  and 
marching  before  didst  cast  down  the  waters,  so 
wilt  thou  now  march  through,  renewing  thy 
work  (ver.  2)  and  treading  down  the  surging  mass 
of  the  enemy's  host. 

The  Subjective  Application  of  the  Prophecy  follows, 
with  trembling,  but  confident  faith,  in  the  third 
principal  part,  vers.  16-19.  After  the  vast  picture 
has  rolled  past  his  eyes,  the  prophet  looks  back  to 
the  beginning.  I  have  heard  this,  —  this  divine 
judgment  just  described,  which  depends  upon  the 
sad  condition  of  the  land's  being  overrun  by  the 
Chaldseans ; — my  belly  trembled  (comp.  Is.  xvi. 
11).  At  the  cry,  crying  aloud,  my  lips  quivered. 
Gew. :  At  the  sound  my  lips  quivered  (Delitzsch, 

chattered).  cannot  mean  to  chatter,  for  the 

lips  do  not  chatter,  but  the  teeth.  We  translate  it 
according  to  the  analogy  of  and  niyiaV, 

Ex.  xx.  7 ;  Ps.  xxiv.  4 ;  comp.  Is.  xv.  5.  Rotten¬ 
ness,  the  feeling  of  complete  weakness  (Prov.  xii. 
4)  oomes  into  my  bones,  and  under  me,  down 
to  my  feet  (Ewald,  sec.  217  k),  I  tremble  :  that  I 


('"Jt&tf,  quod,  as  in  1  Sam.  ii.  23 ;  Ps.  lxxxix.  52) 

am  to  wait  quietly  (rTO,  of  silent  submission,  as 
in  Lam.  iii.  26)  fbr  the  day  of  distress  (comp,  on 
ver.  2  and  on  Ob.  12),  fbr  the  approach  of  him 
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against  the  people,  who  is  about  to  oppress 
them.  *?»  sensu  in/enso ,  as  in  Job  xx.  27.  After 
the  grand  consolatory  picture,  the  prophet  once 
more  indulges,  for  himself  and  his  hearers,  in  this 
gloomy  view,  which  he  draws  of  the  nearest  fu- 1 
ture.  | 

Ver.  17.  For  the  fig  tree  will  not  blossom, 
and  no  yield  will  be  on  the  vine  —  the  fruit  of 
the  olive  tree  fails :  it  shrivels  up.  [Kleinert 

translates  nM"nB75^5>  Ansetzen,  die  Frucht- 
i ans&tze  des  Oelbaums ;  it  is  literally  fruit  of  the 
olive  tree.  Compare  the  phrase  '"Ip  to 

bear  fruit.  —  C.  E.]  Figs,  wine,  olive  tree  are 
mentioned  as  the  noblest  products  of  the  land 
(Micah  iv.  4;  vi.  15).  And  the  oorn-fleld  yields 

no  food,  mmttf,  fields,  is  plaraie  tantum ,  with 

a  singular  signification,  equivalent  to  H’Jtp  hence 
construed  with  the  singular  (Ges.,  sec.  146,  2). 
The  flock  is  away,  literally  cut  off  from  the  fold, 
and  there  are  no  cattle  in  the  stalls.  As  in 
Joel  1  f.  the  desolation  caused  by  the  enemy  (e.  f.) 
seems  to  be  summed  up  with  the  natural  calam¬ 
ities  that  befall  the  land  (a-d). 

But  out  of  the  distress  the  prophet,  and  with 
him  the  people,  raises  his  eye  to  the  object  of  faith, 
gathering  words  of  hope  and  confidence  from  the 
Psalms,  as  in  Micah  vi.  7.  Vcr.  18.  But  I  — 
used  emphatically  to  express  the  antithesis :  not¬ 
withstanding  all  that,  just  as  in  Micah  vii.  7  — 
will  rejoice  upon  Jehovah.  2,  not  in  God,  but 
as  in  the  verbs  expressing  delight  generally,  indi¬ 
cating  the  ground  of  the  joy,  comp.  M,  Luke  i. 
47.  I  will  exult  in  the  God  of  my  salvation, 
who  procures  my  salvation,  and  upon  whom  my 
salvation  rests  (ver.  13  ;  Micah  vii.  7).  For  — 

Ver.  19.  Jehovah,  the  Lord,  the  God  of  Israel, 
whom  other  nations  do  not  have,  nor  know  (Micah 
iv.  5;  comp.  Gen.  ix.  25  (26)),  is  my  strength 
(Ps.  xxvii.  1 ),  and  He  makes  my  fbet  hita  hinds ; 
a  concise  comparison,  equivalent  to  the  feet  of 
hinds,  borrowed  from  Ps.  xviii.  34  (33).  This  is 
not  merely  a  figure  for  warlike  activity  in  pur¬ 
suing,  but  more  commonly  for  the  irresistible 
strength,  which  springs  from  confidence  in  God 
(oornp.  Is.  xl.  29  IF.),  (Delitzsch).  He  makes 
me  to  walk  on  my  high  places  (from  Ps.  xviii. 
34  (33);  comp.  Dent,  xxxiii.  29),  —  upon  the 
heights  of  salvation,  which  stand  at  die  end  of  the 
way  of  tribulation,  and  which  only  the  righteous 
man  climbs  by  the  confidence  of  faith  (ii.4).  With 
this  prospect  of  faith  resulting  from  vers.  4-15,  the 
hymn  closes  naturally  and  beautifully. 

The  Liturgical  Subscription, —  to  the  chief  singer 
On  my  stringed  instruments, — corresponds  to 
the  heading,  ver.  1  (compare  the  Introduction,  3). 
21  cannot,  as  Hitzig  thinks,  represent  the  stat. 
abs. ;  but  it  is,  as  in  these  musical  expressions  gen¬ 
erally,  the  21  of  accompaniment  (Ps.  xxxiii.  2,  3). 
Habakkuk  accordingly  dispatched  his  hymn  to  the. 
director  of  the  temple-music  (comp,  the  Comm,  on 
Ps.  iv.  1 ),  and  stipulated  for  the  accompaniment 
of  the  performance.  To  accompany  the  nymn  for 
the  praise  of  God  with  stringed  instruments  was 
enstomary  among  those  skilled  in  music  (Ps. 
lxxvii.  7  (6)).  Not  merely  the  Levites,  but  also 
other  prominent  members  of  the  congregation  and 
moved  bv  the  Spirit,  as,  e.  g.,  the  kinjj,  had  the 
right  and  were  accustomed  to  do  this  m  the  tem¬ 
ple  (Is.  xxxviii.  20). 


[Keil :  “  Tlie  last  words,  'TTQ'fpJl  nSJtpb. 
do  not  form  part  of  the  contents  of  die  supplica¬ 
tory  ode,  but  are  a  subscription  answering  to  the 
heading  in  vcr.  1 ,  and  refer  to  the  use  of  the  ode 
in  the  worship  of  God,  and  simply  differ  from  the 

headings  nSJjp1?  nb'???  in  Ps.  iv.,  vi,  lit., 
Iv.,  lxvii.,  and  lxxvi.  through  the  use  of  the  suf¬ 
fix  in  VJQs252l.  Through  the  words,  “to  the 
president  (of  the  temple-music,  or  the  conductor) 
tn  accompaniment  of  my  stringed  playing  '*  the 
prophet  appoints  his  psalm  for  use  in  the  public 
worship  oi  God  accompanied  by  his  stringed  play¬ 
ing.  Ilitzig’s  rendering  is  grammatically  raise, 

“  to  the  conductor  of  my  pieces  of  music for  3 
cannot  be  used  as  a  periphrasis  for  the  genitive, 
but  when  connected  with  a  musical  expression, 
only  means  with  or  in  the  accompaniment  of  (2  in¬ 
strument!  or  concomitantice).  Moreover, 
does  not  mean  pieces  of  music,  but  simply  a  song*, 
and  the  playing  upon  stringed  instruments,  or  toe 
stringed  instrument  itself  (see  at  Ps.  iv.).  The 
first  of  these  renderings  gives  no  suitable  sense 
here,  so  that  there  only  remains  the  second,  vii. : 
“  playing  upon  stringed  instruments."  But  if  the 
prophet,  by  using  this  formula,  stipulates  that  the 
ode  is  to  be  used  in  the  temple,  accompanied  by 
stringed  instruments,  the  expression  oingindthai , 
with  my  stringed  playing,  affirms  that  he  himself 
will  accompany  it  with  his  own  playing,  from 
which  it  has  been  justly  inferred  that  he  was  qual¬ 
ified,  according  to  the  arrangements  of  the  Israel- 
itish  worship,  to  take  part  in  the  public  perform¬ 
ance  of  suen  pieces  of  music  as  were  suited  for 
public  worship,  and  therefore  belonged  to  the  Le¬ 
vites,  who  were  entrusted  with  the  conduct  of  the 
musical  performance  of  the  temple. 

Alexander  on  Is.  xxxviii.  20:  “The  singular 
form,  my  songs ,  refers  to  Hezekiah  as  the  author 
of  this  composition  ;  the  plurals,  we  will  sing  and 
our  lives ,  to  the  multitude  who  might  be  expected 
to  join  in  his  public  thanksgiving,  not  only  at  first, 
but  in  after  ages." 

Kleinert  has  adduced  no  proof,  except  the  single 
case  of  Hezekiah,  which  does  not  seem  to  be  con¬ 
clusive,  that  others  besides  Levites  were  accus¬ 
tomed  to  take  part  in  the  performance  of  the  Tem¬ 
ple-music.  David  divided  four  thousand  Levites 
into  twenty *four  classes,  who  sang  psalms  and  ac¬ 
companied  them  with  music.  Each  of  these  classes 

was  superintended  by  a  leader,  placed  over 

it ;  and  they  performed  the  duties,  which  devolved 
upon  them,  each  class  a  week  at  a  time  in  succes¬ 
sion,  1  Chron.  xvi.  5 ;  xxiii.  4,  5 ;  xxv.  1-31 ;  comp. 
2  Chron.  v.  12,  13.  This  arrangement  was  con¬ 
tinued  with  occasional  interruptions.  2  Chron.  v. 
12-14 ;  xxix.  27  ;  xxxv.  15  ;  Ezra  iii.  10 ;  Neh. 
xii.  45-47 ;  1  Macc.  iv.  54 ;  xiii.  51.  —  C.  E.] 


POCTBINAL  Ata>  ETHICAL. 


Concerning  the  nature  of  the  theophany  see  the 
Exegetical  Exposition. 

The  works  of  God  are  all  profoundly  connected 
with  one  another.  The  soul  of  this  connection  is 
the  revelation-principle,  the  light.  With  the  shin¬ 
ing  of  the  light  the  physical  creation  begins,  and 
each  day  is  a  copy  of  it  [the  physical  creation]  (Fa 
civ.,  comp.  Herder,  WW.  zur  Rd.  u.  Theol .,  L  56 
C ;  v.  70  ff.)  ,*  from  a  fresh  shining  in  {upon  os] 
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of  the  light  the  prophet*  expect  the  removal  of  the 
disturbance  in  tne  moral  world  (Hos.  vi.  3  ;  Is.  lx., 
and  this  hymn) ;  and  every  governing  act  from 
the  spirit  of  God  is  a  procuration  of  this  future 
Irenovationl  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  4).  A  shining  of  the 
light  into  the  darkness,  is  the  fulfillment  of  these 
expectations  (John  i.  5).  The  connection  between 
the  economy  of  the  Old  Testament  and  that  of  the 
New  is  this,  that  the  spiritual  meaning  is  evolved, 
with  increasing  clearness,  from  the  physical  ground* 
work.  But  this  is  in  the  midst  ot  the  years.  At 
the  end  of  the  years  the  entire  physical  nature  will 
be  restored  to  tne  sphere  of  the  spiritual  light. 

For  between  these  two  spheres  there  exists  also 
an  indissoluble  connection.  As  the  destruction  of 
the  original  moral  unity  between  God  and  man¬ 
kind  reflected  itself  on  nature  (Gen.  iil),  (and 
hence  the  prophets  expect  the  removal  of  terrors 
and  discoM  from  the  time  of  the  salvation  [the 
last  time,  or  time  of  the  Messiah],  Is.  xi.),  so  the 
last  consequence  of  sin,  the  judgment,  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  fearful  commotion  of  the  elements ; 
before  the  avenging  God  march  the  most  terrible 
judgments:  the  sighing  of  nature  (Rom.  viii.)  be¬ 
comes  groaning  and  shrieking ;  but  these  again 
are  only  the  travail-throes  of  me  pure  and  glori¬ 
ous  new  birth.  After  the  darkness  and  terror  at 
the  death  of  Jesus  follows  the  resurrection  of  the 


dead 

On  the  other  hand  the  coming  of  God  to  the 
judgment  is  organically  connected  with  the  issue 
of  the  document,  according  to  which  the  judgment 
is  to  take  place.  It  is  a  coming  from  Sinai.  And 
as  a  coming  to  the  relief  and  deliverance  of  captive 
Israel,  it  is  associated  with  the  prototype  of  their 
deliverances,  —  their  emancipation  from  %ypt  It 
is  indeed  always  something  new,  which  Jenovah 
does,  and  yet  always  only  a  revival  of  the  old ;  He 
ia  a  steadfast  and  unchangeable  God,  and  perfectly 
uniform  in  his  manifestations,  and  always  ac¬ 
knowledges  the  beginnings  of  his  actions.  How¬ 
ever  strange  his  works  and  revelations  appear,  con¬ 
sidered  a  priori ,  so  strange  that  the  view  of  them 
is  unsupportable ;  yet  when  He  goes  forth,  He  goes 
forth  for  the  salvation  of  his  people.  He  is  a  faith¬ 
ful  and  concealed  God. 

Every  renewal  of  the  wrath  and  pity  of  God  is 
one  of  the  gradual  fulfillments  or  the  protevan- 
geliura  (Gen.  iii.),  that  the  serpent  is  indeed  per¬ 
mitted  to  bruise  the  holy  seed  on  the  heel,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  sin,  but  that  again  and  again  its  head  is 
crushed  (ver.  14) ;  and  it  is  a  gradual  revival  of 
the  proto-prophecy  (1  Kings  xix.),  according  to 
whicn,  the  still  small  voice,  in  which  God  is,  comes, 
after  the  wild  agitations  of  the  terrible  judgment 
which  goes  before  Him. 

In  this  all-embracing  unity  of  the  work  of  God 
lies  the  key  to  the  understanding  of  intuitive 
prophecy.  Standing  upon  its  watch-tower  (ii.  1] 
it  sees,  over  the  scene  of  confusion,  the  work  of 
God  in  its  unity  and  entireness,  as  if  its  parts 
were  placed  side  by  side,  and  it  leaves  to  the  suc¬ 
cession  of  time  to  carry  into  effect  successively  the 
parts  of  that  [work],  which  it  sees  as  one.  Thus 
the  individual  fulfillments  are  like  coverings,  which 
drawn  over  the  picture  and  transparent,  fall  off 
one  after  the  other,  until  the  substance,  which  lies 
in  the  nature  of  God  Himself,  the  Cabodh  [glory]  of 
Jehovah,  shall  arrive  at  its  perfect  manifestation. 
In  the  mean  time  it  finds  in  the  combined  view 
ground  enough  to  rejoice  on  [uber,  see  on  ver.  18 
—  C.  E.]  God,  for  the  certainty  of  salvation  is  the 
true  central  feature  of  the  picture.  God  is  neither 
in  the  storm,  and  tempest,  and  earthquake,  which 


go  before  Him,  neither  is  He  in  the  fiery  chariots 
and  horsemen;  but  behind  all  these  in  the  still 
small  voice.  When  those  events  going  before  have 
purified  the  high  places,  God  sets  bis  people  like¬ 
wise  purified  upon  them.  Then  Mount  Zion  is 
higher  than  all  mountains  (Mic&h  v.). 

Crusius  :  The  things,  which  the  prophets  an¬ 
nounce,  are  exhibited  ( complete )  in  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  picture,  so  that  they  are  taken  into  the  eye 
all  at  once  in  their  whole  extent,  or  Kurrh  rb  hro- 
Tt\*<rpaj  t.  according  to  the  form,  which  the 
thing  will  have  at  the  tune  of  its  full  accomplish¬ 
ment. 

Schmibdbr  (on  ver.  13):  The  picture  might 
be  still  more  comprehensive,  if,  in  accordance  with 
Dan.  ii.  31  ff.,  we  conceive  the  entire  succession  of 
hostile  empires  as  the  image  of  one  man  or  house, 
whose  colossal  size  falls  under  the  judgments  of 
God,  after  its  head  is  broken  off. 

Brck  :  The  promise  enters  upon  a  new  active 
development,  when  corruption  of  morals  and  dis¬ 
tress  reached  with  rapid  steps  their  culminating 
point  in  the  Exile.  As  on  the  one  side  the  char¬ 
acter  of  guilt  and  penal  liability  impressed  itself 
always  more  generally  and  more  perceptibly  upon 
the  life,  soon  the  other  side,  particularly  among  the 
better  sort,  a  despair  of  the  means  of  delivery  ly¬ 
ing  within  their  own  reach,  and  a  longing  for  rec¬ 
onciliation  and  redemption,  directed  to  help  from 
another  source,  must  always  have  increased  the 
more,  but  without  being  able  to  find  thoroughly 
its  true  development  and  satisfaction  otherwise 
than  in  the  ground  of  Divine  grace.  For  from  it 
proceeds  the  consolation  of  deliverance  and  recon¬ 
ciliation,  in  such  a  manner,  however,  thAt  the  fu¬ 
ture  salvation  is  never  to  be  expected  in  a  human 
way,  but  only  from  the  Word  and  Arm  and  Spirit 
of  Jehovah. 


HOBOLVnOAL. 

The  consolation  of  prophscy  in  the  last  tribulations 
of  the  people  of  God. 

1.  These  tribulations  must  and  will  come  (ver. 

2  a,  16,  17). 

2.  But  the  same  God,  who  decrees  them*  will 
also  turn  them  away  and  put  down  all  his  enemies 
(Is.  liv.  10)  (ver.  2  o— 1 5). 

3.  And  the  final  salvation  is  certain,  therefore 
the  Church  can  already,  in  the  midst  of  troubles, 
maintain  a  joyful  heart  (vers.  18,  19). 

Ver.  2.  It  is  enjoined  in  the  kingdom  of  God  to 
rejoice  with  trembling.  That  easy  indifference, 
which  relies  upon  the  forbearance  and  promises  of 
God,  without  considering,  with  profound  earnest¬ 
ness,  his  powerful  wrath  and  tne  severity  of  his 
judgments,  is  a  disposition  of  heart  not  well  pleas¬ 
ing  to  Him.  Rather  from  the  knowledge  that  no 
one  can  stand  before  Him,  if  he  will  only  consider 
(ver.  6)  what  sin  and  wrong  are  done,  ought  the 
prayer  for  mercy  to  come  from  every  lip.  If  some 
are  saved,  yet  no  one  has  any  claim  to  it ;  for  it  is 
alone  his  work.  —  Ver.  3.  The  eye  of  the  prophet 
standing  upon  his  watch-tower  turns  to  the  south. 

In  that  direction  lay  Bethlehem,  whence,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Micah,  the  Messiah  was  to  come.  —  Vers. 

4,  5.  The  hand  of  God  is  also  in  that,  which  ap¬ 
pears  to  us  the  most  hostile  and  the  least  consist¬ 
ent  with  his  nature  full  of  life  and  light.  If  men 
do  not  prepare  a  way  for  Him,  then  He  must  pre¬ 
pare  it  for  Himself.  —  Ver.  6.  The  judgment  pro¬ 
ceeds  according  to  strict  justice,  not  in  precipitate^ 
but  in  holy,  rigorously  distributive  wrath ;  with¬ 
out  respect  of  persons,  but  with  strict  regard  to 
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the  facts.  The  highest  things  in  the  world,  which 
appear  to  the  eye  of  man  altogether  unassailable 
and  indestructible,  sink  before  the  glance  of  Qod’s 
eye  into  dust  and  nothing.  The  Word  is  every¬ 
where  God’s  weapon  and  instrument.  By  tnc 
Word  of  his  mouth  all  things  were  created ;  be¬ 
fore  the  Word  they  perish ;  the  Word  is  a  ham¬ 
mer,  which  breaks  the  rocks.  Wind  and  sea  arc 
obedient  to  Him  ;  what  will  men  oppose  ?  They 
raise  their  weapons  (ver.  14)  in  order  to  destroy 
themselves  mutually  ;  they  do  not  hurt  Him.  If 
He  cuts  off  the  head  of  wickedness,  then  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  it,  though  it  flow  like  a  sea,  will  not 
be  able  to  continue,  but  it  will  be  crushed.  —  Ver. 
10  f.  It  is  a  great  matter,  that  we  have  the  power 
to  be  tranquil  in  the  time  of  tribulation,  but  it  is 
not  easy  (Matt.  xxvi.  37  ff.).  And  it  is  the  less 
easy  since  the  affliction  is  not  caused  merely  by 
the  wickedness  and  provocation  of  the  enemy,  but 
by  the  presence  of  God’s  hand  besides  In  this 
lies  the  smarting  sting  of  the  chastisement.  —  Ver. 
18.  But  yet  this  sorrow  is  not  worthy  to  be  com¬ 
pared  with  the  glory,  which  is  to  be  revealed  in 
us?  If  we  are  of  good  cheer  when  cast  down, 
then  we  are  the  more  certain  that  He  will  place  us 
upon  the  high  places.  It  is  this  alone  that  can 
banish  from  us  what  is  not  God’s  power,  and  what 
is  unworthy  of  his  salvation ;  wnat  troubles  us. 
Hard  as  it  is  for  ns  to  bring  ourselves  to  this,  we 
will  then  nevertheless  be  tranquil  and  free.  The 
lighter  the  burden  the  swifter  the  course  to  salva¬ 
tion  (ii.  3). 

Luther:  Ver.  2.  The  prophet  says:  History 
says  this  of  thee,  that  thou  art  such  a  wonderful 
God  as  to  afford  help  in  the  midst  of  trouble; 
thou  castest  down  and  raisest  up ;  thou  destroyest 
when  thou  intendcst  to  build,  and  killest  htm  to 
whom  thou  givest  life  (1  Sam.  ii.  6  ff.) ;  thou  doest 
not  as  the  world  does,  which  at  the  very  begin¬ 
ning  attempts  to  prevent  misfortune  and  continues 
involved  in  it,  but  thou  bringest  us  into  the  midst 
of  it,  and  drawest  us  out  again.  In  the.  midst  of 
the  years  means  just  at  the  right  time  :  He  knows 
weli  how  to  find  the  means  to  render  help  neither 
too  soon,  nor  too  late.  For  in  case  He  brought 
help  too  soon  we  would  not  learn  to  despair  of 
ourselves  and  would  continue  presumptuous ;  in 
case  He  brought  it  too  late,  we  would  not  learn  to 
believe.  To  revive  and  to  make  known  are  nearly 
the  same  thing,  only  that  to  revive  is  to  perform 
the  miracle  and  bring  relief ;  bift  to  make  known 
means  that  we  should  be  sensible  of  and  delight 
in  it.  He  who  desires  to  be  saved  must  learn  so 
to  know  God.  It  is  consolatory  to  believers,  but 
intolerable  to  the  ungodly.  — Ver.  6.  At  the  Bed 
8ea  He  stood  between  Israel  and  the  Egyptians, 
and  measured  off  the  land  so  that  the  Egyptians 
could  not  proceed  farther  than  He  had  allotted  to 
them.  —  Ver.  16.  A  joyful  heart  is  half  the  man, 
a  sorrowful  heart  makes  even  the  bones  weak.  — 
Ver.  19.  The  Lord  is  still  my  God.  Of  this  we  will 
be  so  glad,  that  we  will  run  and  spring  like  hinds, 
so  nimble  are  our  feet  to  become ;  and  we  will  no 
longer  wade  afid  creep  in  mire,  but  for  perfect  de¬ 
light  we  will  soar  and  flv  in  the  high  places  and 
do  nothing  but  sing  joyfully  and  pursue  all  kinds 
of  delightful  employment.  This  is  to  take  place 
when  the  Babylonian  sceptre  is  cursed  ana  de¬ 
stroyed,  and  we  are  redeemed  and  the  kingdom 
comes. 

Starke  :  Ver.  1.  Preachers  must  pray  earnest¬ 
ly  for  the  welfare  of  their  hearers  and  of  the  whole . 
church.  —  Ver.  2.  The  remembrance  of  God  is 
not  an  inactive,  but  an  active  and  busy  remem- 1 


brance,  since  He  actually  increases  faith,  and  causes 
the  faithful  to  taste  bis  sweetness,  presence,  and 
assistance.  Even  if  He  scourges  his  children,  He 
does  not  cease  to  be  their  father,  and  to  remember 
his  mercy  (Lam.  iii.  33).  —  Ver.  3.  The  reason 
that  God  causes  the  great  deeds  which  He  has 
done  of  old  to  be  written  down,  is  that  such  deeds 
may  be  made  known  to  all  men  upon  earth,  and 
that  men  may  thence  learn  his  majesty  and  glory. 
—  Ver.  7.  We  should  ascribe  to  God  the  nrave 
deeds  of  great  heroes,  by  which  they  have  assisted 
the  Church  of  the  Lord. — Ver.  9.  God  bends,  as 
it  were,  his  bow,  when  He  would  warn  impenitent 
people  of  coming  calamity.  —  Ver.  12.  When  God 
intends  to  execute  penal  judgments,  He  proceeds 
by  degrees.  —  Ver.  15.  The  ungodly  man  is  like 
a  tempest,  which  passes  by  and  vanishes ;  but  the 
righteous  man  continues  forever.  —  Ver.  16.  The 
pious,  as  well  as  the  godless,  are  terrified  at  the 
divine  threatenings,  but  with  a  great  difference.  — 
Ver.  18.  In  tribulation  we  ought  not  to  look  only 
upon  the  blows  which  we  suffer,  but  also  upon 
the  gracious  deliverance  which  ensues.  —  Ver.  19. 
Servants  of  God  do  not  despise  music,  but  only 
give  directions  how  it  should  be  properly  used  in 
the  praise  of  God. 

Ppaff  :  Ver.  2.  Behold  how  merciful  and  kind 
God  is.  In  the  midst  of  tribulation  He  remora  ben 
merev,  yes,  in  the  midst  of  tribulation  He  causes 
his  children  to  feel  the  strongest  consolations.  — 
Ver.  3.  How  great  is  the  majestv  of  our  God,  proof 
of  which  He  has  given  in  the  jpving  of  his  la*  and 
in  the  destruction  of  his  enemies.  —  Ver.  8  ff.  As 
God  formerly  led  his  Israel  gloriously  into  the  land 
of  Canaan  and  protected  them  against  his  enemies, 
so  will  He  also  gloriously  protect  the  spiritual  Israel 
of  the  New  Covenant  against  all  enemies. 

Rieokr:  Ver.  1.  So  can  contemplation  and 
prayer  even  at  this  day  alternate  in  the  treatment 
of  the  prophetic  Word.  —  Ver.  2.  The  prophet 
shows  in  the  very  beginning  what  was  in  the  W- 
tom  of  his  heart,  namely,  a  calm,  holy  fear  of  God 
occasioned  by  the  past,  and  a  good  confidence  ac¬ 
quired  for  the  future.  God’s  work  in  Christ  Jesus, 
and  the  making  of  it  known  to  the  whole  world, 
fell  in  the  middle  of  the  world’s  age,  as  it  was  fit¬ 
ting  for  the  light  of  the  world.  If  at  the  same  time 
confusion  may  seem  to  exist  on  the  earth,  and  judg¬ 
ments,  of  whatever  kind  they  may  be,  may  press 
upon  a  people,  yet  on  account  of  this  grace,  which 
is  through  Christ  Jesus,  mercy  is  conspicuous  far 
above  judgment.  —  Ver.  3-15.  The  prophet  recalls 
in  his  memory  how  God  had  judged  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  world,  and  how  all  former  proofs  in 
the  midst  of  Israel  give  a  ground  of  hope  and  con¬ 
fidence  for  the  future ;  because  all  the  works  and 
ways  of  God  in  their  great  diversity  have  neverthe¬ 
less  a  coherent  relation,  and  always  meet  in  this, 
that  in  tribulation  God  yet  remembers  mercy,  and 
that  from  the  most  terrible  commotions  still  some¬ 
thing  gracious  comes  forth.  —  Ver.  16  ff.  But  in¬ 
deed  if  one  discovers  a  view  of  the  kingdom  of  God, 
be  it  ever  so  beautiful,  behind  the  judgments,  yet 
it  fills  him  with  dread  that  room  is  to  be  made  for 
the  good  only  thus,  and  we  are  reminded  of  what 
will  still  thereby  be  stripped  from  us  and  oun. 
Nevertheless  the  mind  gains  relief :  leave  me  only, 
when  all  is  gone,  thyself,  and  Jesus  and  thy  Word ; 
then  the  mind  remains  contented  and  humble,  and 
one  is  preserved  from  all  vexation  at  the  ways  of 
God. 

Schhieder  :  On  ver.  3.  The  prophet  is  here  a 
poet,  who  soars  by  separate  images  easily  under¬ 
stood  to  the  mental  vision  of  the  inexpressible  maj- 
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esty  of  the  holy  God  in  his  active  character  of  judge 
ana  deliverer.  All  his  powerful  operations  in  na¬ 
ture,  the  power  of  the  sun,  storm,  earthquake,  and 
flood,  all  the  recollections  of  former  divine  judg¬ 
ments,  he  employs  as  insufficient  images  in  order 
to  indicate  how  everything  lofty  in  nature,  all  the 
power  of  the  nations,  mu6t  vanish  before  the  power 
of  God.  The  impending  judgment  upon  die  em¬ 
pire  of  the  Chaldeans  and  the  deliverance  of  Israel 
from  Babylon  serve  him  only  as  a  suggestion,  in 
order  to  announce  in  the  midst  of  the  years  of  the 
world’s  course  the  great  deeds  of  God,  tvhich  lead 
in  the  very  last  time  to  the  full  revelation  of  God 
and  of  his  kingdom. 

Schlier  :  Ver.  10  fF.  The  head  of  the  enemy 
was  broken.  Pharaoh  and  his  entire  host  were 
drowned  in  the  depths  of  the  sea.  So  will  it  be 


also  hereafter,  when  the  new  enemies  oppress  the 
Lord’s  people ;  their  head,  a  second  Pharaoh,  shall 
perish  with  all  his  people ;  as  certainly  as  the  hand 
of  the  Lord  then  smote  the  enemy  upon  the  head, 
so  certainly  will  it  happen  to  them  on  every  day  of 
affliction. 

Tarnov:  ver.  16  fF.  The  pious  are  terrified  at 
God’s  threatening® ;  the  wicked,  on  the  contrary, 
despise  them  at  first  in  protid  security ;  but  after¬ 
ward,  when  calamity  afflicts  them,  they  entirely 
lose  their  courage  and  perish. 

L.  Osiardbr  :  Ver.  19.  When  we  are  assailed 
on  all  sides  we  find  a  lasting  and  firm  consolation 
within,  that  our  God,  the  God  of  our  salvation,  is 
our  Saviour  and  Redeemer.  For  after  reconcilia¬ 
tion  and  forgiveness  of  sins,  what  harm  can  exter¬ 
nal  attacks  do  to  us  ?  Comp.  Is.  xxxiii.  24. 
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THE  PROPHECIES  OF  HAGGAI, 


INTRODUCTION. 


§  1.  Person  of  the  ProphqL 

Thb  name  Haggai  ('an,  LXX.,  'Ayycuov,  Vulg.,  Aggceus)  is,  in  the  Old  Testament, 
borne  only  by  our  Prophet  It  is  usually  held  to  mean  Festive ,  from  an,  a  feast,  with  the 
adjectival  suffix  v—  for  >—  (Green,  Heb.  Gram.,  §  194  b;  Ewald,1  §  164  c).  Other  explana. 
tions  are  :  My  Feast ;  Feast  of  Jehovah  ;  but  these  are  less  tenable.8 

All  that  we  certainly  know  of  the  personal  history  of  Haggai  is  gathered  from  a  com¬ 
parison  of  chaps,  i.  1 ;  ii.  1,  10,  20  of  his  Prophecy,  with  Ezra  v.  1  ;  vL  14.  These  notices 
do  not  throw  any  light  upon  his  private  life  or  circumstances,  but  merely  indicate  the  occa¬ 
sions  of  his  official  action.  They  inform  us  that  he  began  his  prophetic  career  in  the  second 
year  of  Darius  Hystaspes  (b.  c.  520),  and  that  his  discourses  bore  chiefly  upon  the  erection 
of  the  Second  Temple.  His  recorded  public  addresses  cover  a  period  of  about  four  months, 
during  the  latter  half  of  which  he  enjoyed  the  cooperation  of  Zechariah  (comp.  Zech.  i.  1).. 
We  do  not  even  know  whether  he  was  a  native  of  Judaea  or  of  Babylon',  whether  he  was 
born  before  or  during  the  Exile.  Ewald  has  inferred  from  chap.  ii.  3  that  he  had  beheld 
the  First  Temple ;  but  this  is  not  necessarily  implied  in  the  passage.  If  he  was  born  before 
the  Captivity  he  must' have  been  at  least  nearly  seventy  years  old  when  he  entered  upon  his 
ministry.* 

We  have,  in  the  patristic  age,  statements  by  Pseudo-Dorotheus  and  Pseudo-Epiphanius 
(each  of  whom  composed  a  history  of  the  lives  of  the  prophets),  to  the  effect  that  Haggai 
returned  to  Jerusalem  along  with  the  other  exiles,  being  then  still  a  young  man ;  that  he 
survived  the  completion  of  the  Temple  (b.  c.  516),  and  was  interred  with  priestly  honors 
close  to  the  burial-place  of  the  Priests.  We  know  of  nothing  to  disprove  these  assertions ; 
but  neither  have  we  any  evidence  in  their  favor,  and  so  many  improbable  accounts  of  the 
Prophets  were  in  circulation  both  among  the  later  Jews  and  the  early  Christians,  that  all 
unsupported  extra-bibliftal  statements  concerning  them  must  be  regarded  with  suspicion. 
A  notion  had  even  gained  currency  in  the  time  of  Jerome  (who  thought  it  necessary  to  dis¬ 
prove  it)  that  Haggai,  as  well  as  Malachi  and  John  the  Baptist,  were  angels  and  not  men. 
This  opinion  was  based  upon  a  misunderstanding  of  Hag.  i.  13  ;  Mai.  iii.  1 ;  Mark  i.  2. 


§  2.  Occasion  and  Aim  of  the  Prophecy . 


Haggai  was  the  earliest  of  the  Prophets  of  •  the  Restoration,  preceding  Zechariah  by  about 
two  months.  At  the  time  of  his  appearance,  the  offices  of  a  divine  messenger  were  greatly 
needed  among  the  Jews.  In  order  to  understand  their  situation  as  clearly  as  possible,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  recur  to  the  events  which  marked  their  history  immediately  after  their 
return  from  the  Exile.  During  this  review  we  shall  have  to  bear  in  mind  that  their  conduct 
towards  God,  their  neglect  or  fulfillment  of  their  covenant  duties  towards  Him,  mainly  deter- 


1  Grammatical  reference*  to  this  author  In  the  present  Commentary  are  to  his  Aus/Uriidus  Lthrbueh  dtr  Hebraische % 
Sjpncke,  8th  ed.,  1870.  His  enegetical  opinions  are  found  in  his  Prophets n  des  a Uen  Bundes,  ii.,  pp.  516-522. 

1  Compare  the  similar  names  in  Gen.  xlvi.  16  ;  Numb,  xxvi.  15. 

•  See  the  exegesis  of  chap.  ii.  8.  Kell,  In  animadverting  upon  Bwaid's  supposition,  asserts  that  Haggai  must  have 
been  at  that  time  eighty  years  old.  But  this  he  himself  disproves  by  his  correct  observations  upon  the  passage  i tacit 
In  his  Introduction  to  the  Otd  Testament  (1.,  p.  420,  JSngl.  translation),  he  had  favored  the  oonjeotore  of  IwakL 
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mined  their  temporal  and  spiritual  condition,  as  well  as  the  matter  and  tone  of  the  prophetic 
communications. 

The  first  religious  acts  of  the  little  colony  promised  favorably  enough.  After  reinstituting 
the  observance  of  the  legal  festivals  in  the  seventh  month  (the  month  of  feasts)  of  the  first 
year  of  their  return,  which  was  also  the  first  of  the  sole  reign  of  Cyrus,  they  proceeded  to 
hire  workmen  and  purchase  building  material,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Second  Temple 
in  the  second  month  of  the  second  year,  B.  c.  535.  But  even  on  this  joyful  occasion  there 
were  indications  of  a  feeling  of  despondency  among  those  who  had  beheld  the  First  Temple 
in  its  superior  outward  beauty  (Ezra  iiU  12,  13),  a  feeling  which  seems  to  have  been  soon 
communicated  to  the  rest  of  the  people,  and  to  have  contributed  to  that  neglect  of  the  Tem¬ 
ple  which  the  Prophet  after  wards  rebuked.  The  same  symptom  at  all  events  reappeared  even 
after  the  work  of  building  had  been  more  energetically  resumed,  for  it  was  this  that  called  forth 
his  third  address  (chap.  ii.  1-9).  This  point  deserves  attention  here,  for  if  we  compare  our 
Prophet’s  discourses  with  the  Book  of  Ezra,  we  shall  find  that  the  delay  in  the  great  work 
was  due  no  less  to  the  unfaithfulness  and  faintheartedness  of  the  people  than  to  the  machi¬ 
nations  of  their  enemies.  It  was  not  long  before  the  latter  cause  began  to  operate.  Hie 
Samaritans,  the  heathen  nations  (Ezra  iv.  1,  9,  10),  who  had  been  planted  in  the  deserted 
cities  of  the  ten  tribes  by  Esarhaddon,  offered,  immediately  after  the  founding  of  the  Temple, 
to  form  an  alliance  with  them,  and  to  assist  them  in  their  labors,  on  the  plea  that  both  commu¬ 
nities  worshipped  the  same  God.  This  proposal  having  been  rejected,  they  next  employed 
counsellors  against  the  Jews  at  the  Persian  court.  Their  intrigues,  after  long  perseverance, 
seemed  to  be  at  last  quite  successful,  wjien,  in  reply  to  a  petition  addressed  by  them  to 
Pseudo-Smerdis  (b.  c.  522,  the  Artaxerxes  of  Ezra  iv.  7),  they  were  assured  that  the  build¬ 
ing  of  Jerusalem  must  be  discontinued.  The  decree  of  this  usurper  was  immediately  carried 
into  effect,  and  whatever  efforts  the  Jews  might  be  inclined  to  make  in  the  way  of  complet¬ 
ing  the  Temple  were  rendered  impossible  of  execution  during  the  remainder  of  his  reign, 
which  lasted  less  than  a  year.  But  on  the  accession  of  Darius  Hystaspes  (b.  c.  521),  who 
was  soon  found  to  be  favorable  to  his  Judsean  subjects,  the  expostulations  and  exhortations  of 
Haggai  and  Zechariah,  as  prophets  of  Jehovah,  stirred  them  up  to  resume  and  finish  the  work. 

In  studying  the  disposition  of  the  people  during  the  interval  between  the  founding  of  the 
Temple  and  their  final  and  successful  effort  to  complete  it,  and  so  seeking  the  justification 
of  the  Prophet’s  ministry,  we  can  gather  enough  from  the  Biblical  record  to  show  us  that 
they  were  in  need  of  just  such  a  method  of  treatment  as  that  which  he  adopted  towards 
them  in  his  addresses.  That  the  slow  progress  or  the  lengthened  intermissions  in  the  work 
were  not  entirely  owing  to  the  opposition  of  the  Samaritans,  is  abundantly  manifest  (1.) 
The  rescript  of  Pseudo-Smerdis  against  them  was  not  issued  until  thirteen  years  had  elapsed 
after  the  foundations  were  laid.  The  mere  intrigues  of  their  enemids  were  sufficient  to  deter 
them  from  serious,  persevering  effort.  This  shows  that  they  were  by  no  means  zealous  in 
the  cause  of  God  and  religion.  (2.)  The  reign  of  that  usurper  lasted  only  a  few  months, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  second  year  of  his  successor,  and  until  they  were  incited  by  stern 
rebuke  and  expostulation,  that  they  returned  to  their  duty,  although  it  must  have  occurred 
to  them  that  the  policy  of  the  former  monarch  would  naturally  hp  opposed  by  the  latter. 
(3.)  We  learn  from  the  Prophecy  itself,  that,  during  the  period  we  are  considering,  many  of 
Uiem  had  been  employing  their  superfluous  means  to  beautify  their*own  dwellings,  while  the 
House  of  God  was  lying  desolate,  thus  manifesting  a  selfish  disregard  of  his  superior  claims. 
(4.)  The  scantiness  of  their  harvests,  and  the  want  of  success  that  had  attended  their  labors 
generally,  are  adduced  by  the  Prophet  as  an  evidence  of  God’s  displeasure,  since  under  the 
theocracy,  national  and  domestic  prosperity  or  distress  was  determined  by  obedience  or 
neglect  of  the  Divine  King.  These  calamities  therefore  proved  them  guilty  of  ignoring  his 
demands,  the  most  imperative  of  which  at  that  time  was  the  restoration  of  his  Dwelling-place. 

Such  were  the  external  circumstances  which  called  forth  the  Prophet’s  discourses.  They 
indicate  sufficiently  the  immediate  object  of  his  ministry.  The  bearing  of  his  prophecies 
upon  the  interests  of  his  people  and  of  the  Church  of  God,  can  be  learnt  to  any  satisfactory 
extent  only  from  their  exposition.  At  present  a  few  remarks,  in  a  most  general  way,  will  be 
•all  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  offer. 

While  it  is  characteristic  of  all  the  Prophets  of  the  Restoration  that  they  are  much  occu¬ 
pied  with  the  Temple  in  its  relations  to  God's  kingdom,  it  is  the  distinction  of  Haggai  that 
all  his  discourses,  even  the  last  (chap.  ii.  20-23),  relate  more  or  less  directly  to  this  subject. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  discover  the  reason  of  this.  In  the  first  place,  the  Temple  was  the  very 
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condition  of  the  national  existence.  If  the  returned  exiles  were  to  be  organized  and  to 
continue  as  a  distinct  people,  the  Temple  must  be  restored  and  sacredly  guarded.  Other 
nations  might  exist  without  such  a  palladium  ;  they  could  not  In  the  second  place,  those 
who  were  united  by  this  common  institution  composed  the  Church  of  God,  his  covenant 
people.  The  Temple  was  his  earthly  dwelling,  where  in  united  worship  they  were  accus¬ 
tomed  to  seek  his  covenanted  favor  and  the  bestowal  of  common  blessings,  the  place  where 
his  Presence  was  specially  displayed.  It  was  therefore  necessary  that  the  earliest  prophetic 
addresses  to  the  little  community  should  awaken  in  them  a  sense  of  the  relation  in  which 
they  stood  to  God  as  his  subjects  and  chosen  people,  and  of  the  obligation  thereby  entailed 
upon  them  to  restore  his  neglected  and  desolate  House.  Then  would  He  return  to  dwell 
with  them  (chap.  i.  14).  Then  would  they  enjoy  the  abiding  presence  of  his  Spirit  (ii.  5). 
Then,  too,  would  He  pour  forth  upon  them  perpetual  blessings  (ii.  19)  instead  of  the  merited 
chastisements  of  the  past.  Then  would  they,  as  the  objects  of  his  peculiar  care,  be  preserved 
among  the  commotions  which  should  shatter  the  surrounding  nations  (ii.  22,  23).  Thus  in 
this  aspect  of  the  Prophet's  ministry  its  grand  purpose  was  to  subserve  the  progress  of  God's 
kingdom  by  evoking  and  perpetuating  among  his  people  a  spirit  of  ready  obedience  and  love 
to  his  ordinances.  This  was  the  part  he  bore  in  laying  the  foundations  of  the  Church  of 
the  Second  Temple. 

But  the  Second  Temple  was  viewed  by  the  Prophet  distinctively  in  another  aspect. 
While  inferior  to  the  first  in  outward  splendor  it  was  to  be  the  seat  of  a  more  spiritual  wor¬ 
ship,  which  would  constitute  it  a  more  fitting  representative  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  This 
relation  Haggai  seems  to  have  regarded  in  that  one  of  his  discourses  which  was  at  once  the 
most  cheering  to  his  cotemporaries  and  the  most  instructive  to  future  generations  (chap.  ii. 
1-9).  There  he  even  assumes  the  identity  of  the  Second  Temple  and  the  Church  of  Mes¬ 
sianic  times,  and  describes  the  former  as  sharing  in  the  glories  of  the  latter.  He  announces 
that  the  time  is  not  far  off  when  the  privileges  of  Jehovah's  worship  shall  be  extended  over 
all  the  earth,  and  that  the  treasures  of  all  nations  will  then  be  brought  to  adorn  this  Tem¬ 
ple  and  to  exalt  its  glory  above  the  departed  splendor  of  the  former. House,  while  peace  and 
prosperity  shall  reign  among  the  unnumbered  worshippers.  The  divine  purpose  in  this 
discourse  was,  on  the  one  hand,  to  revive  the  drooping  spirits  of  those  who  were  engaged 
upon  the  Temple,  by  revealing  to  them  the  transcendent  glory  which  should  ultimately 
crown  their  work ;  and,  on  the  other,  to  afford  to  the  feeble  and  despised  people  of  God,  but 
lately  emerged  from  their  long  captivity,  a  bright  glimpse  of  the  future  which  was  in  store 
for  them,  when  they  should  embrace  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth.1 


§  3.  The  Book  of  the  Prophet  in  Matter  and  Form, 


The  Book  of  the  Prophet  Haggai  consists  of  five  addresses  delivered  to  the  Jewish  people, 
within  a  period  of  about  four  months,  in  the  second  year  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  King  of  Per¬ 
sia.  The  first  discourse  (chap.  i.  1-1 1)  is  one  of  reproof,  expostulation,  and  warning,  being 
designed  to  arouse  the  people  from  their  religious  apathy,  and,  in  especial,  from  their  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  the  condition  of  the  Temple,  which  was  then  lying  desolate.  The  second  discourse 
(contained  in  the  section  chap.  L  12-15),  after  a  relation  of  the  beneficial  results  of  the 
first,  holds  out  to  them,  jn  their  returning  obedience,  the  promise  of  God's  returning  favor 
and  of  his  aid  in  their  work,8  The  third  discourse  (chap.  ii.  1-9),  evoked  by  the  despon- 


1  If  this  wen  the  proper  place  for  the  discussion,  it  might  be  interesting  to  trace  the  relations  subsisting  between 
the  several  discourses  of  the  Prophets  of  the  Restoration,  which  bear  upon  the  Temple,  e.  g.,  how  Haggai  assumes  the 
Identity  of  the  Second  Temple  and  the  Church  of  Christ,  while  Zechariah  (vi.  12,  13)  seems  to  contradict  him  by  assert¬ 
ing  that  the  Messiah  would  Himself  build  the  Temple  of  Jehovah,  and  Malaohi  resolves  into  full  harmony  theee  seeming 
discords  of  the  Prophetic  lyre  by  predicting  that  Jehovah  would  oome  to  his  Temple,  and  purify  Uu  sons  of  Led  (ill. 
1-3).  The  subject  is  worthy  of  taller  consideration. 

S  X  early  all  the  Commentators  regard  chap.  i.  as  com  prising  but  one  discourse,  thus  making  the  whole  prophecy  to 
oousist  of  four.  The  following  considerations  will  show  that  the  passage  chap.  i.  12-15  should  form  a  separate  division, 
as  containing  a  distinct  address.  (1.)  Ver.  18  seems  to  Indicate  that  a  new  message  was  delivered  by  Jehovah  to  Haggai 
(2.)  As  for 'as  rer.  11  the  words  of  the  Prophet  are  objurgatory,  thus  giving  a  well-defined  character  to  the  dlscour^p. 
Hk  words  in  ver.  18  express  approval  and  convey  encouragement,  they  must  therefore  form  the  subject  of  a  distinct  mes¬ 
sage.  The  reason  of  the  contrast  is  obvious.  A  complete  change  (described  in  ver.  12)  bad  been  effected  In  the  disposi¬ 
tion  of  the  people.  Before  they  had  been  apathetic  and  careless.  But  now  the  rebukes  and  denunciations  of  the  Prophet 
had  excited  in  them  that  true  fear  of  God  whose  earliest  fruit  is  repentance  (comp.  rer.  14).  Ilence  he  was  commissioned 
to  assure  them  of  God’s  renewed  favor.  The  brevity  of  the  message  as  recorded,  is  accounted  for  on  the  assumption 
(probable  upon  all  grounds)  that  Haggai,  in  accordance  with  the  general  nsage  of  the  Prophets,  has  given  us  a  mere  out- 
line  of  his  address.  It  is  generally  held  that  vers.  12-15  are  intended  merely  to  set  forth  the  effects  of  the  first  message. 
But  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  aim  of  the  Prophet  was  not  to  write  history,  and  that  when  he  appears  to  be  nar 
rating,  ho  is  simply  showing  the  occasions  of  his  discourses,  whose  delivery  was  the  sole  object  of  his  mission. 
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dency  that  had  begun  to  affect  some  of  the  people,  on  account  of  the  outward  inferiority 
of  the  present  temple,  predicts  for  it  a  glory  far  transcending  that  of  its  predecessor,  since 
the  treasures  of  all  nations  were  yet  to  adorn  the  Church  of  the  Messiah,  of  which  it  was 
the  representative.  The  fourth  discourse  (chap.  ii.  10-19),  teaches  them,  from  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  Ceremonial  Law,  that  no  amount  of  outward  religious  observance  can  commu¬ 
nicate  holiness,  or  secure  acceptance  with  God  and  the  restoration  of  his  favor,  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  which  had  been  so  manifest  in  their  late  public  and  private  distress.  The  fifth 
discourse  assures  the  struggling  community  of  their  preservation  in  the  midst  of  commo¬ 
tions  which  should  destroy  other  nations,  promising  to  its  faithful  rulers,  represented  by 
Zerubbabel,  the  special  protection  of  their  Covenant  God. 

These  outlines  of  his  addresses  the  Prophet  has  arranged  in  regular  chronological  order, 
carefully  indicating  the  dates  of  their  respective  delivery.  They  are  presented  in  a  style, 
which,  though  lacking  the  poetical  qualities  of  many  of  the  earlier  prophecies,  is  yet  marked  in 
various  passages  by  great  vivacity  and  impressiveness,  to  which,  among  other  characteristics, 
the  frequent  use  of  interrogation  (e.  g.,  in  chaps,  i.  4,  9  ;  ii.  8,  12,  13,  19)  largely  contrib¬ 
utes.  A  striking  peculiarity  of  the  Prophet’s  style  has  been  remarked  in  his  habit  of  “utter¬ 
ing  the  main  thought  with  concise  and  nervous  brevity,  after  a  long  and  verbose  introduc¬ 
tion”  (comp,  chaps,  i.  2;  i.  12  ;  ii.  5;  ii.  19).  In  addition  to  these  more  obvious  character¬ 
istics,  we  can  discern  both  rhetorical  and  grammatical  peculiarities  natural  to  the  declining 
period  of  the  Hebrew  language  and  literature.  Of  the  former  class  is,  for  example,  the  fre¬ 
quent  recurrence  of  favorite  phrases :  of  the  latter  are  such  anomalous  constructions  as  are 
found  in  chaps,  i.  4,  6,  8,  9 ;  ii.  3,  15,  16,  18,  to  the  critical  discussion  of  which  the  reader 
is  referred  for  fuller  explanation. 

§  4.  Special  Works  upon  Haggai  or  upon  the  Prophets  of  the  Restoration  as  a  whole, 

J.  P.  Clinton,  Comm,  upon  Haggai,  London,  1560;  J.  Pilkington,  An  Exposition  upon  the 
Prophet  A ggeus,  London#  1560;  J.  Mcrcerus  (or  Mercier),  Scholia  et  Versio  ad  Prophetiam 
Haggcei ,  Paris,  1581  ;  J.  J.  Grynmus,  Comm,  in  Hagg  (turn,  Geneva,  1581  (translated  into  En¬ 
glish  by  Chr.  Featherstone,  London,  1586)  ;  Fr.  Baldwin,  Comm,  in  Hagg .,  Zach .,  et  Mai., 
Wittenberg,  1610  ;  B.  Willius,  Prophetcc  Hagg.,  Zach.,  Malach .,  Commentario  Illustrate,  Bre¬ 
men,  1638  ;  Aug.  Varenius,  Trifolium  Propheticum ,  seu  Tree  Posteriores  Prophetcc ,  sail.  Hagg. 
Zach.,  et  Mai. ,  Explicati ,  Rostock,  1662,  and  Exercitationes  Dues  in  Proph.  Hagg.,  Rostock, 
1648;  Andr.  Reinbeck,  Exercitationes  in  Proph.  Hagg.,  Brunswick,  1692;  Dan.  Pfeffinger, 
Notes  in  Proph.  Hagg.,  Strassburg,  1703  ;  Francis  Woken,  Annotationes  Exegelicac  in  Proph. 
Hagg.,  Leipzig,  1719  ;  J.  G.  Scheibel,  Observationes  Criticcc  et  Exegeticce  ad  Vaticinia  Bagged 
cum  Prologomcnis,  Wratislaw,  1822;  T.  V.  Moore,  The  Prophets  Haggai,  Zechariah ,  and 
Malachi ,  a  New  Translation ,  with  Notes ,  New  York,  1856  ;  Aug.  Kohler,  Die  Weissagungen 
Haggai s  erkldrt,  Erlangen,  1860.  W.  Pressel,  Commentar  zu  den  Schriften  der  Prophelen 
Haggai,  Sacharja  und  Malachi,  Gotha,  1870. 

For  Commentaries  upon  the  Minor  Prophets  which  include  Haggai,  see  the  General  Intro¬ 
duction  to  this  volume. 

The  Messianic  passage  in  Haggai  (chap.  ii.  6-9)  is  discussed  by  the  following  writers: 
Wm.  Harris,  Discourses  on  the  Principal  Representations  of  the  Messiah  in  the  Old  Testament, 
Loud.,  1724  ;  Bp.  Chandler,  Defence  of  Christianity ,  from  the  Prophecies  of  the  Old  Test., 
Lond.,  1725,  pp.  71-84;  J.  H.  Verschuir,  In  Hagg.  ii.  6-9,  Franeeker,  1760,  reprinted  in  his 
Dissertationes  Philol.-exeget.,  1773  ;  Deyling,  Observationes  Sacrcc,  Part  iii.  §  18  :  Gloria  Tern- 
pli  Poslerioris;  Hengstenberg,  Chrislology,  iii.,  pp.  265-295  (2d  ed.  Engl.  Transl.)  ;  Hofmann, 
Wtis8agung  und  Erfdllung ,  vol.  i.,  pp.  830  ff. ;  Tholuck,  Die  Propheten  und  ihre  Weissa¬ 
gungen,  p.  156 ;  J.  P.  Smith,  Scripture  Testimony  to  the  Messiah  (5th  ed.),  i.,  pp.  283  ff. 
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THE  BOOK  OF  THE  PROPHET  HAGGAI 


FIRST  ADDRESS. 

Rebuke  and  Expostulation  of  the  People  for  their  Neglect  of  the  Temple . 

Chapter  I.  1-11. 

1  In  the  second  year  of  Darius 1  the  king,  in  the  sixth  month,  in  the  first  day  of 
the  month,  there  was  a  word  of  Jehovah,  by  the  hand  of  Haggai  the  Prophet,  to 
Zerubbabel,2  son  of  Shealtiel,  governor  •  of  Judah,  and  to  Joshua,  son  of  Josadak, 

2  the  High  Priest,  saying :  Thus  speaketh  Jehovah  of  Hosts,  saying :  This  people 

3  say,  It  is  not  the  time  to  come,4  the  time  for  the  House  of  Jehovah  to  be  built.  And 

4  a  word  of  Jehovah  was  by  the  hand  of  Haggai  the  Prophet,  saying :  Is  it  the  time 
for  you  yourselves  *  to  dwell  in  wainscoted 8  houses,  and  this  House  lying  waste  ? 

5,  6  But  come !  saith  Jehovah  of  Hosts,  set  your  heart  upon  your  ways.  Ye  have 
been  sowing  much  and  bringing  in  little ;  eating,  and  it  was  not  to  satisfaction ; 
drinking,  and  it  was  not  to  fullness ; 7  clothing  yourselves,  and  it  ^as  not  to  any 
one’s  being  warm ; 8  and  he  who  has  been  earning  wagQS  has  been  earning  them  into 

7,  8  a  torn  purse.9  Thus  saith  Jehovah  of  Hosts,  Set  your  heart  upon  your  ways.  Go 
up  to  the  mountain  and  bring  wood  and  build  the  House,  and  I  will  take  pleasure  in 

9  it,  and  will  be  honored,10  saith  Jehovah.  Ye  have  kept  looking  for  much, 11  and  lo 
(it  came)  to  little  ! 12  and  ye  brought  it  home  and  I  blew  upon  it.  Because  of  what  ?  “ 
saith  Jehovah.  Because  of  my  House  which  is  desolate,  while  ye  are  running  each 

10  to  his  own  house.  Therefore  above  you  have  the  heavens  restrained  themselves 

1 1  from  dew,  and  the  earth  has  restrained  her  increase.  And  I  invoked  desolation 
upon  the  earth  and  upon  the  mountains,  and  upon  the  corn,  and  upon  the  new- 
made  wine,  and  upon  the  oil,  and  upon  all  that  the  soil  produces,  and  upon  man 
and  upon  beast,  and  upon  all  the  labor  of  (men’s)  hands. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 


I  Ter.  1.  —  Borne  MSS.  of  Hagg.,  Zech.,  Dan.,  and  Bxra  rad  (Doryavesh),  and  others, 

lEV'T5?.  The  correctness  of  the  common  reading  is  established  by  the  forms  Oftryavush  and  D&rayovuth,  found  in  the 
Cuneiform  Inscriptions.  The  name  is  usually  held  to  be  derived  from  the  Zendic  dor,  to  preserve,  Sanskrit  dhar ,  the 
normal  and  root  form  of  the  verb  dhri.  The  explanation  of  Herodotus  (vi.  98),  ipj-iiifs,  coercitor ,  conservator,  is  therefore 
prbbably  correct. 

*  Ver.  1.  —  derived  from  S!HT  end  (Dispersed  to  Babylon),  or  from  end  bjSl 

(Begotten  In  Babyion).  *  As  Zerubbabel  was  probably  born  during  the  Hxile,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  whieh  is  the 
oorrect  explanation.  Ei tlier  etymology  would  of  course  aooount  for  the  doubling  of  the  first  Beth.  Ayin  is  dropped 

in  the  name  bWOTQ,  from  jnSB#  end  bl*. 

*  Ver.  1.  —  nn§.  The  derivation  of  this  word  cannot  be  said  to  be  yet  settled.  The  commonly  received  etymology 
(suggested  by  Ben  fey)  from  the  Sanskrit  pakshn ,  a  companion  (of  the  king),  from  which  the  modern  term  pasha  is  also 
supposed  to  be  derived,  is  disputed  by  Spiegel,  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  the  word  is  not  found  in  the  Branlan  lan¬ 
guages.  He  proposes  to  derive  from  the  form  pdvan,  from  pd.  to  defend,  which  oocurs  in  Zend  and  Sanskrit  at  the  end  of 
compounds  (e.  g.y  khsatrap&van.  satrap,  a  defender  of  the  kingdom),  and  in  the  Acesta  as  a  separate  word  in  the  ooo- 
traded  form  pavan.  He  then  conjectures  a  dialectic  variation,  pafvan ,  to  account  more  naturally  for  our  word. 

4  Ver.  2.  —  rfSVTO  fc$b.  The  only  plausible  defense  for  reading  and  rendering :  the  time  has  not  come,  as 
all  the  ancient  translators  have  done,  as  well  as  most  of  the  English  and  early  Continental  expositors,  is  that  aocording 
to  the  received  reading  the  infinitive  would  be  written  defectively.  This,  however,  is  quite  common  (comp.  Kx.  li.  18 ; 

Lev.  xlv.  48  ;  Num.  xxxii.  9 ;  1  Kings  xiv.  28 ;  Is.  xx.  1).  Moore  and  Henderson  retain  the  inf.  and  yet  give  the  above 
translation.  This  can  be  assumed  as  oorrsbt  only  on  the  supposition  that  the  inf.  is  used  absolutely  as  equivalent  to  a 
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finite  rerb.  The  position,  however,  that  such  a  construction  can  be  adopted  when  no  finite  verb  precedes  in  the  sen* 
tenee,  is  very  precarious,  really  resting  only  upon  Ekek.  i.  14  (oomp.  Green,  Heb.  Gr.f  §  268,  1  a,  and  Ewald,  §  280  a). 
Bat  there  Is  not  the  least  necessity  of  resorting  to  It ;  for  the  translation  here  adopted,  and  held  by  most  of  the  recent 
German  expositors,  is  quite  natural  and  agreeable  to  the  context.  For  the  construction  of  the  last  clause  of  the  verse, 
see  Green,  §  287  b ;  Ewald,  §  237  c. 

6  Ter.  4.  —  QT)S.  On  this  emphatic  repetition  of  the  pen.  pronoun,  see  Ewald,  §  106  and  eosnp.  Jar.  ii.  8L 

6  Ter.  4.  —  Ds3Jl2P.  This  is  one  of  the  rare  cases  in  which  an  adjective  qualifying  a  definite  substantive  is  without, 
the  article. 

7  Ter.  6.  —  The  abeol.  Inf.  being  properly  a  verbal  noon,  hGH,  etc.,  depend  upon  Dfiynt,  and  are  deter¬ 

mined  In  sense  by  it;  see  Green,  §  268,  1.  The  literal  translation  therefore  Is:  Te  have  sown  much,  and  (there  was) 
a  bringing  in  of  little,  etc* 

s  Ter.  6.  —  The  impersonal  force  of  the  abeol.  inf.  above  suggested  by  the  employment  la  the  last  clause  but  one  of 
ft  Instead  of  wbich  would  be  naturally  expected  ;  literally  :  there  was  a  clothing  (of  one's  self),  and  It  was  not  for 

a  warming  to  him*. 

0  Ter.  6.  — In  the  last  clause  we  have  a  pregnant  construction  :  earns  wages  (and  pats  them)  into  a  puree  with  holes. 

10  Ter.  8.  —  The  keri  is  which  is  also  found  in  seme  MSS  in  Kennicott.  The  He  paragogio  in  the  n  vol- 

untative  ”  future  occurs  regularly  in’ sentences  denoting  a  consequence  (Ewald,  §  847  a.).  Bat  It  Is  sometimes  absent 
(comp.  Zech.  i.  8  with  Mai.  iii.  7).  Its  omission  in  HS'Wl  decides  nothing,  since  it  Is  appended  bat  very  rarely  to  71^7 

verbs  (Green,  $  172,  8  ;  Ewald,  §  228  e.).  The  letter  71  representing  the  number  five,  its  omission  here  has  been  re¬ 
garded  by  later  Talmudists  as  betokening  that  the  Seoond  Temple  was  deprived  of  the  five  following  things :  (1)  The  Ark 
of  the  Covenant  with  the  Mercy  Seat  and  the  Cherubim ;  (2)  The  Sacred  Fire ;  (8)  The  Shekinah ;  (4)  The  Holy  Spirit : 
(6)  The  Urlm  and  Thnmmlm. 

11  Ter.  0.  —  713^ .  The  inf.  abs.  occurs  here  without  any  finite  verb  preceding,  unlike  the  construction  in  ver.  6.  See 

the  grammatical  remarks  upon  that  verse.  It  is  therefore  strictly  a  verbal  noun  :  (there  was)  a  looking  for  much.  etc. 
Such  a  mode  of  expression  often  Indicates  a  oertalu  degree  of  emotion,  "  after  the  utterance  of  which  the  ordinary  man¬ 
ner  of  speaking  Is  sasily  resumed  **  (Ewald,  }  828  b}.  Accordingly  a  finite  verb,  Is  found  In  the  next  danse. 

12  Ter.  9.  — Before  some  snch  verb  as  TTH  Is  to  be  understood :  (it  came)  to  little. 

IS  Ter.  9.  —  710  This  is  one  of  the  numerous  eases  sited  by  Ewald  ($  1824),  in  whfch  Tip  occurs  te 

Tip  without  any  assignable  cause.  Kdhler  suggests  that  the  analogy  of  7103,  iipS,  Tip  IP  might  possibly 
explain  the  ohange  as  being  occasioned  by  a  preceding  preposition.  The  laws  of  Hebrew  vocalisation  are,  however,  de¬ 
termined  by  the  form  and  not  by  the  meaning  of  words,  and  the  existence  of  snch  anomalies  as  Vip  Tip  (1  8am.  tv. 
14),  2  Tip  (2  Kings  ii  7),  would  seem  to  show  that  farther  investigation  would  bo  hopeless. 


BXBGETIGAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Ver.  1.  In  the  seoond  year  of  Darius  the 
King,  in  the  sixth  month,  on  the  Erst  day  of 
the  month.  The  dates  affixed  to  the  prophecies 
generally  contemplate  the  perpetuation  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  books  and  the  requirements  of  readers  in  all 
succeeding  time,  tiaggai  indicates  with  special 
care  the  precise  date  of  the  delivery  of  each  of  his 
messages.  In  accordance  with  the  practice  neces¬ 
sarily  adopted  by  the  Old  Testament  writers  after 
the  people  of  God  were  subjected  by  heathen  pow¬ 
ers,  the  year  of  his  prophecies  is  reckoned  from 
the  accession  of  the  king  to  whom  the  Jews  were 
then  subject.  The  Darius  here  mentioned  is  D«r 
rius  Hystaspes,  who  ascended  the  throne  of  Persia 
b.  c.  5*21,  and  whose  treatment  of  his  Jewish  sub¬ 
jects  is  recorded  in  Ezra  iv.  24-vi.  22.  That  it 
could  not  have  been  Darius  Nothus  (b.  o.  423),  as 
J.  J.  Scaliger  and  a  few  others  have  maintained, 
appears  plainly  from  ch.  ii.  3,  where  our  Prophet, 
according  to  the  only  natural  interpretation  of  the 
verse,  addresses  those  who  had  beheld  the  First 
Temple,  which  was  destroyed  b.  c.  588.  The 
month  is  named  according  to  the  sacred  order  in 
the  Jewish  year  (comp.  Zech.  i.  7  ;  vii.  1 ;  viii.  19). 
The  sixth  month  is  Elul,  answering  nearly  to  our 
September,  or,  more  strictly,  extending  from  the 
sixth  to  the  seventh  new  moon  of  the  year.  The 
first  day  of  the  month  was  specially  suitable  for 
the  delivery  of  the  Prophet’s  message,  as  being  the 
feast-day  of  the  New  Moon,  when  he  would  be 


more  likely  to  attract  attention  ( Hen  gs  ten  berg)- 
There  was  a  word  of  the  Lord  by  the  hand  of 
Haggai  the  Prophet.  The  “  word  of  the  Lord,” 
as  always  in  the  Prophets,  indicates  a  freedom 
from  all  human  admixture;  while  the  expression, 

"1^,  intimates  that  the  Prophet  himself  was  mere¬ 
ly  a  medium  of  communication,  the  word  simply 
passing  through  his  hands.  On  the  name  and  per¬ 
son  of  the  Prophet  see  Introd.  §  1.  To  Zerttb- 
babei,  son  of  Shealtiel,  Governor  of  Judah, 
and  to  J oahua,  son  of  Josadak,  the  High  Priest 
Zerubbabel  is  called  in  Ezra  i.  8 ;  v.  14  by  his  Per¬ 
sian  name  Sheshbazzar  (of  uncertain  origin).  In 
1  Chron.  iii.  17,  Shealtiel  appears  as  a  son  of  Assir 
and  grandson  of  Jeconiah  (Jchoiachin).  Accord¬ 
ing  to  1  Chron.  iii.  19,  Zerubbabel  was  a  son  of 
Pedaiah,  a  brother  of  Shealtiel.  According  to 
Luke  iii.  27,  Shealtiel  was  a  son  of  Neri,  a  de¬ 
scendant  of  David  through  his  son  Nathan.  The 
best  method  of  harmonizing  these  statements  is 
that  adopted  by  Koehler  and  Keil.  The  latter  says : 
“  These  three  divergent  accounts  may  be  brought 
into  agreement  by  means  of  the  following  combi¬ 
nations,  if  we  keep  in  mind  the  prophecy  of  Jere¬ 
miah  (xxii.  30),  that  Jeconiah  would  be  childless 
and  not  be  blessed  with  seeing  one  of  his  seed  sit¬ 
ting  upon  the  throne  of  David  and  ruling  over 
Judah.  This  prophecy  was  fulfilled  according  to 
Luke’s  genealogical  table,  inasmuch  as  Sheal Pel’s 
father  there  is  not  Aseir  or  Jeconiah,  a  descendant 
of  David  in  the  line  of  Solomon,  but  Neri,  a  de¬ 
scendant  of  D&vid’s  son  Nathan.  It  follows  thers- 
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fore  that  neither  of  the  sons  of  Jeconiah  mentioned 
in  I  Chron.  iii.  17,  18  (Zedekiah  and  Assir),  had  a 
son,  but  that  the  latter  had  only  a  daughter,  who 
married  a  man  of  the  family  of  her  father's  tribe, 
according  to  the  law  of  heiresses  (Num.  xxvii.  8  ; 
xxxvi.  8,  9),  namely,  Neri,  who  belonged  to  the 
tribe  of  Judah  and  the  family  of  David.  From 
this  marriage  sprang  Shealtiel,  Malkirara,  Peda- 
iah,  and  others.  The  eldest  of  these  took  posses* 
sion  of  the  property  of  his  maternal  grandfather, 
and  was  regarded  legally  as  his  son.  Hence  he  is 
described  in  1  Chron.  iii.  17  as  the  son  of  Assir  the 
son  of  Jeconiah,  whereas  in  Luke  he  is  regarded, 
according  to  his  lineal  descent,  as  the  son  of  Neri. 
But  Shealtiel  also  appears  to  have  died  without 
posterity,  and  to  have  left  only  a  widow,  *hich  ne¬ 
cessitated  a  Lev  irate  marriage  on  the  part  of  one  of 
the  brothers  (Dent.  xxv.  5,  10 ;  Matt.  xxii.  24,  28). 
Shealtiel’s  second  brother  Pedaiah  appears  to  have 
performed-  this  duty,  to  have  begotten  Zerubbabel 
and  Shimei  by  this  sister-in-law  (1  Chron.  iii.  19), 
the  former  of  whom,  Zerubbabel,  was  entered  in 
the  family  register  of  the  deceased  uncle  Sheal¬ 
tiel,  passing,  as  his  (legal)  son  and  heir,  and  con¬ 
tinuing  his  family.”  nnS  (“governor”)  is  a 
general  term  for  a  civil  and  military  ruler  of  a  di¬ 
vision  of  a  kingdom,  applied  at  first  to  those  of 
the  Persian  monarchy,  and  extended  to  those  of 
others  in  writings  of  the  later  period  (1  Kings  x. 
15).  It  was  applied  both  to  satraps,  as  Tatnai 
(Ezra  v.  3),  and  to  inferior  governors,  as  Zerub¬ 
babel.  Joshua  is  the  same  person  so  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Zechariah,  upon  whom 
the  high  distinction  was  conferred  of  representing 
the  Messiah  as  the  future  Prince  and  Priest  of  Is¬ 
rael,  in  the  symbolical  transaction  recorded  in  Zech. 
iii.  It  is  in  accordance  with  this  typical  function 
that  Joshua  is  addressed  here  along  with  Zerub¬ 
babel,  not  merely  as  the  highest  representative  of 
the  sacred  priestly  office,  but  also,  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent,  as  ruling  the  people  jointly  with  the  civil  gov¬ 
ernor.  Such  authority  was  gradually  more  and 
more  assumed  by  the  High  Pnests  after  the  disso¬ 
lution  of  the  kingdom  until  the  tendency  culminat¬ 
ed  in  the  Maccabsean  princes,  who  formally  united 
the  two  functions  in  one  person.  It  was,  there¬ 
fore,  as  the  leaders  of  the  people  civil  and  ecclesi¬ 
astical,  that  Zerubbabel  and  Joshua  were  appealed 
to.  “  Upon  them  the  responsibility  is  laid  if  the 
work  enjoined  by  Jehovah  is  not  accomplished  ” 
(Koehler). 

Ver.  2.  Thus  speaketh  Jehovah  of  Hosts. 
This  venerable  fonnula  is  employed  uniformly  by 
our  Prophet  to  introduce  his  messages.  This  peo¬ 
ple  say.  There  is  no  ground  for  assuming,  as 
many  have  done,  that  the  word  this  is  here  used  in 
a  contemptuous  manner,  like  oZros  and  iste.  There 
is,  however,  a  significance  in  the  choice  of  the  word. 
The  Jews  are  not  called  “  Israel  ”  or  "  My  peo¬ 
ple,”  but  by  an  attributive  which  denotes  indiffer¬ 
ence,  and  thus  indicates  the  divine  displeasure 
against  them.  It  is  not  the  time  to  come.  That 
this  is  the  correct  translation,  is  proved  in  the 
grammatical  note  upon  this  verse.  The  second 
clause:  time  for  the  House  of  Jehovah  to  be 
built,  is  both  explanatory  of  the  first  and  parallel 
to  it  throughout  in  thought  and  construction. 
“  Coming  ”  means  preparing  to  build  the  Temple, 
as  the  separate  stages  of  preparation  and  erection 
are  distinguished  also  in  ver.  14.  So  most  of  the 
recent  German  expositors,  after  Osiander,  Junius, 
Tremellius,  and  Cocceius.  The  people  had  prob¬ 
ably  been  urging  as  an  excuse  for  their  inactivity 


that  their  relations  with  Persia  were  not  favorable 
to  a  resumption  of  work  upon  the  Temple.  But 
this  was  a  mere  pretext ;  for  they  had  made  no 
effort  to  discover  whether  the  new  and  legitimate 
king  Darius  Hystaspes  would  not  regard  them 
with  favor.  Their  inaction  was  not  the  compul¬ 
sory  and  painful  restraint  of  zealous  patriots  and 
ardent  worshippers,  bnt  the  easy  and  selfish  indif¬ 
ference ‘of  an  ungrateful  and  unfaithful  people. 

See  a  fuller  estimate  of  their  disposition  at  this 
time  in  the  Introduction,  §  2. 

Vers.  3,  4.  And  a  word  of  Jehovah  ....  And 
this  House  lying  desolate.  The  disingenuons- 
ness  of  their  plea  is  self-evident,  and  is  therefore 
simply  assumed  in  the  following  discourse,  the  de¬ 
sign  of  which  is  to  awaken  in  them  a  sense  of 
their  ingratitude  to  God.  It  is  represented  to  them 
most  impressively,  with  an  allusion  to  the  very 
language  of  their  pretext,  that  while  they  held 
their  own  wants  and  even  their  luxuries  to  be  mat¬ 
ters  of  pressing  moment,  they  thought  any  time 
suitable  to  attend  to  the  claims  of  their  God; 
that  while  their  own  homes  had  been  regained, 
there  was  yet  no  habitation  for  the  God  of  Israel ; 
that  while  their  wealthy  members  were  using  their 
superfluous  means  to  adorn  and  beautify  their 
dwellings,  God’s  dwelling-place  still  lay  desolate, 
appealing  in  vain  to  their  piety  and  patriotism, 
which  had  been  overborne  by  selfishness  and  su¬ 
pineness.  The  allusion,  moreover,  could  not  fail 
to  expose  the  insincerity  of  their  excuses.  Houses 
wainscoted  with  cedar  were  the  residence  of  kings 
(1  Kings  vii.  7  ;  Jer.  xxii.  14),  and  if  some  of  them 
had  now  the  command  of  such  resources  as  enabled 
them  to  live  in  princely  splendor,  they  might  sure¬ 
ly  have  reserved  a  portion  for  the  requirements  of 
the  Temple,  when  the  work  of  building  it  should 
be  resumed,  —  if  that  work  had  been  giving  them 
the  least  concern.  The  personal  pronoun  is  re¬ 
peated —  you  yourselves  —  for  the  sake  of  em¬ 
phasis,  in  order  to  make  more  prominent  the  an¬ 
tithesis  between  them  and  Jehovah.  See  Grammat¬ 
ical  note. 

Ver.  5.  Set  your  heart  upon  your  ways. 
This  expression,  so  frequent  in  our  Prophet  (i.  7  ; 
ii.  15,  18),  is  equivalent  to :  consider  your  ways. 

As  the  next  verse  shows,  the  people  were  bidden 
to  contemplate  the  resalts  of  their  late  course.  In 
these,  as  displaying  the  operation  of  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  God’s  moral  and  theocratical  government, 
they  might  discern  evidences  of  a  disregard  of  his 
plainly  revealed  will.  They  were  to  infer  the  na¬ 
ture  of  their  conduct  from  its  results. 

Ver.  6.  Ye  have  been  sowing  much  —  into  a 
tom  purse.  On  the  peculiar  constructions  in  this 
verse  see  the  grammatical  note.  The  consequences 
of  the  people’s  41  ways  ”  are  now  specified  as  they 
appeared  in  the  unproductiveness  of  their  fields 
and  the  unprofitableness  of  their  labor  generally. 

The  various  expressions  are  intended  to  form  one 
general  picture,  and  to  set  forth  in  language  partly 
literal  and  partly  figurative,  that  not  only  was 
their  labor  to  a  very  large  extent  profitless,  but 
that  even  what  their  fields  and  their  manual  toil 
did  produce  gave  them  but  little  enjoyment.  The 
latter  result  did  certainly  happen,  and  was  due, 
moreover,  to  the  withdrawal  of  God’s  blessings,  as 
appears  plainly  from  ver.  9.  But  to  assume  that 
all  the  expressions  are  to  be  taken  in  their  unqual¬ 
ified  literalness,  as  Calvin,  Osiander,  Koehler,  and 
Keil  seem  to  have  done,  must  be  regarded  as  an 
unwarranted  as  well  as  unnecessary  interoretation. 

If  we  compare  the  prediction  of  a  similar  condi¬ 
tion  of  things  in  Lev.  xxvi.  26  (see  on  ver.  5),  we 
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find  that  the  words :  ye  shall  eat  and  shall  not  be 
satisfied,  imply,  as  shown  by  the  context,  that  the 
hunger  threatened  in  ease  of  disobedience  would 
result  simply  from  the  scarcity  of  food.  It  is  nat¬ 
ural  to  sbppose  that  similar  circumstances  are  de¬ 
scribed  here  by  the  like  expressions.  But  to  hold 
generally  that  the  hunger  and  thirst  and  cold  were 
not  in  any  degree  removed  by  food,  and  drink,  and 
clothing,  would  be  to  postulate  a  miracle  quite 

without  necessity.  to  bring  in,  is  the  terra 

proper  to  harvesting  (coinp.  2  Sam.  ix.  10,  and  the 
figurative  use  of  the  word  in  Ps.  xc.  12).  The  la^ 
clause,  in  a  striking  figure,  illustrates  the  inade¬ 
quacy  of  the  remuneration  for  labor,  from  which 
we  may  infer  that  business  generally  was  almost 
prostrated. 

.  This  verse  and  vers.  9-11  are  not  at  all  incon¬ 
sistent  with  ver.  4.  There  the  rebuke  is  directed 
against  the  wealthier  members,  as  before  indicated. 
They,  having  probably  become  possessed  of  some 
property  in  Babylon,  and  having  prospered  during 
the  first  few  years  of  their  Jewish  residence,  still 
lived  in  comparative  prosperity,  and  were  therefore 
in  a  position  to  give  of  their  means  and  time  to 
the  work  they  had  neglected.  The  mass  of  the 
people,  however,  though  presumably  also  prosper¬ 
ous  at  first,  were  now  suffering  from  those  temporal 
inflictions  visited  upon  them  by  God  on  account  of 
their  neglect  of  their  paramount  duty  to  Him, 
which  would  soon  involve  the  entire  community, 
rich  and  poor,  in  complete  destitution,  unless  they 
aroused  themselves  from  their  sinful  indifference.' 

Ver.  7.  The  admonition  of  ver.  5  is  repeated 
here,  both  as  betokening  greater  urgency,  and 
also  for  the  purpose  of  reinforcing  the  argument 
of  vers.  5,  6,  by  showing  to  what  course  a  con¬ 
scientious  review  of  their  conduct  should  determine 
them.  They  should  be  impelled,  as  is  next  shown, 
to  make  immediate  preparations  for  the  complete 
restoration  of  the  Temple. 

Ver.  8.  Go  up  to  the  mountain  and  bring 
wood,  and  build  the  House.  It  is  somewhat  dif¬ 
ficult  to  determine  the  precise  application  of 
in  this  passage.  Leaving  out  of  view  the  alto¬ 
gether  improbable  notion  of  Grotius,  Rosenmiil- 
lcr,  and  Newcomo,  that  it  refers  to  Mount  Moriah 
itself,  on  which  the  Temple  stood,  we  find  that 
while  perhaps  the  majority  of  modern  expositors 
(e. g.  J.  D.  Michaelis,  Maurer,  Keil,  Moore,  Fausset) 
regard  it  as  a  collective  expression  for  the  hilly 
parts  of  Palestine  generally,  in  accordance  with 
rfeh.  viii.  15 ;  Josh.  ix.  1  ;  xi.  2,  32,  many  others 
(«.  £.,  Cocceius,  Ewald,  Henderson)  limit  its  appli¬ 
cation  to  Mount  Lebanon.  It  is  most  probable  that 
no  definite  mountain  was  thought  of,  the  command 
not  restricting  the  sphere  of  operation  even  to  Pal¬ 
estine  itself,  but  urging  the  people  in  general  terms 
to  seek  building  material  in  those  districts  in  which 
it  could  best  be  obtained.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  remind  the  reader  that  it  was  upon  the  high 
lands  of  the  country  that  the  most  suitable  timber 
grew.  As  there  is  no  command  with  reference  to 
stone  for  the  walls,  the  building  of  which  had  al¬ 
ready  begun  (ch.  ii.  18 ;  Ezra  uL  10 ;  v.  16),  it  is 
plain  that  “  wood  ”  is  put  here  for  building  material 
generally.  And  I  will  take  pleasure  in  it  and 
will  be  honored.  Koehler  and  Keil  translate  re- 
flexivelv :  will  glorify  myself,  that  is,  upon  the 
people  by  blessing  them.  But  this  sense  is  not  ob¬ 
vious.  It  is  best,  with  Maurer,  Moore,  and  others, 
to  take  the  word  in  its  primary  application.  See 
Textual  note. 


Vers.  9-11.  The  exhortation  of  the  last  Terse  is 
now  reinforced  by  a  more  fresh  and  elaborate  pre¬ 
sentation  of  those  disastrous  consequences  of  diso¬ 
bedience  which  had  been  urged  in  ver.  6.  The  con¬ 
nection  with  ver.  8  may  be  easily  perceived.  Jeho¬ 
vah  had  there  promised  to  manifest  bis  approbation 
if  the  people  would  return  to  their  duty.  The  cer¬ 
tainty  of  this  must  be  evident  to  them  ;  for  was 
not  their  domestic  distress  a  consequence  of  their 
neglect  of  his  claims  upon  their  service  ?  The  re¬ 
lation  of  these  verses  to  all  of  the  discourse  that 
precedes,  becomes  clearer  whan  we  perceive  that 
the  whole  pasj>age,  vers.  5-11,  is  intended  to  force 
upon  the  minds  of  the  people  the  consideration 
that  ruin  is  awoitiug  them,  unless  they  proceed  at 
once  with  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple.  The 
command  in  ver.  8  therefore,  though  expressing 
the  practical  conclusion  to  which  the  whole  mes¬ 
sage  tends,  is  not  the  leading  sentence  in  the  dis¬ 
course,  but  is  introduced  as  subsidiary  to  the  main 
argument  Ver.  5,  and  again  ver.  7,  exhort  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  consider  their  ways.  Ver.  8  shows  the  joyful 
consequences  of  obedience.  Vers.  9-11  suggest^  by 
depicting  the  baleful  results  of  past  disobedience, 
the  evils  which  the  continuance  of  such  a  course 
would  entail. 

Ver.  9.  Ye  looked  for  much  —  every  man  to 
his  own  house  On  the  construction,  see  Gram¬ 
matical  note.  The  literal  translation  of  the  first 
clause  would  be:  ye  turned  towards  much  (Ex. 
xvi.  10).  The  allusion  is  to  a  frequent  inspection 
of  the  growing  crops.  .  I  blew  upon  it,  for  the 
purpose  of  scattering  and  dissipating  it.  The 
small  quantity  that  was  gathered  profited  but  lit¬ 
tle,  on  account  of  the  absence  of  God’s  blessing, 
according  to  the  general  notion  conveyed  by  ver.  6. 
See  the  remarks  upon  that  verse.  Why  P  aaith 
Jehovah  of  Hosts.  Though  the  present  condi¬ 
tion  of  things  could  very  well  have  been  accounted 
for  by  the  people  themselves.  Jehovah  condescends 
to  explain  it  to  them.  He  Himself  asks  the  cause, 
and  gives  the  solution  to  which  the  whole  of  the 
discourse  had  been  leading,  —  that  while  their  own 
affairs  had  been  absorbing  their  thoughts,  his 
claims  had  been  disregarded.  Because  of  my 
house  which  is  desolate,  and  ye  are  running 
every  man  to  his  own  house.  As  in  ver.  4,  the 
different  feelings  with  which  the  people  were  re¬ 
garding  God’s  House  and  their  own  houses,  are 
sharply  contrasted,  but  here  the  latter  do  not  seem 
to  be  limited  in  application  to  the  dwellings  them¬ 
selves,  the  word  house  ”  being  probably  employed 
as  the  centre  of  that  activity  which  they  all  mani¬ 
fested  in  their  haste  to  attend  to  their  own  con¬ 
cerns. 

Ver.  10.  We  concur  with  Keil  in  the  opinion 
that  it  is  impossible  to  determine  whether  ED'bj? 
is  to  be  translated:  above  you,  or:  on  your  ac¬ 
count.  We  incline  rather  to  the  former  view, 
though  it  is  stoutly  opposed  by  Hitzig,  Henderson, 
and  others.  A  difficulty  likewise  meets  us  in  the 
rest  of  the  clause.  in  the  second  member  of 

the  verse,  is  transitive,  with  a  direct  object.  If 
transitive  here  also,  we  expect  an  object  expressed 
or  understood ;  but  Kohler  and  Keil,  who  aeny  an 
intransitive  or  reflexive  sense,  do  not  inform  us 
what  that  object  is ;  for  they  maintain  rightly  thit 

is  privative  (from  dew),  and  in  fact  use  in 
an  intransitive  sense  the  verb  which  they  employ 
in  their  translation  (daram  haben  uber  tuck  dm 
Himmd  zuriickgehaUen  dost  kein  Thau  jid).  If 

is  privative,  the  reflexive  sense  would  i 
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to  be  unavoidable.  Ewala,  Umbreit,  Henderson, 
take  that  word  as  the  object,  and  that  in  a  parti¬ 
tive  sense :  has  restrained  of  her  dew,  a  rendering 
which  Kohler  rightly  condemns  as  too  prosaic. 

Ver.  11.  And  I  invoked  desolation  —  upon 
all  the  labor  of  (men’s)  hands.  This  verse  still 
depends  upon  the  “  therefore  ”  of  ver.  10,  complet¬ 
ing  the  picture  of  misfortune  and  threatening  ruin 
evoked  by  the  unfaithfulness  of  the  people.  We 

translate  desolation ,  because  it  is  the  only 

word  which  will  apply  to  all  the  objects  cited  in 
the  verse.  The  phrase  has  moreover  been  chosen 
designedly  by  the  Prophet  to  indicate  both  the  jus¬ 
tice  and  the  fitness  of  the  retribution.  They  al¬ 
lowed  God's  House  to  lie  “  desolate ”  (vers.  4,  9).  I 
Disaster  and  failure  had  already  visited  their  fields 
and  the  labor  of  their  hands/  and  very  soon,  if 
they  should  remain  unmoved  in  their  guilty  indif¬ 
ference,  the  blighting  curse  invoked  by  their  of 
fended  God  would  fall  upon  them  in  its  unre¬ 
strained  severity,  when  they. should  realize  the  full 
meaning  of  that  sentence  afterwards  pronounced 
upon  their  obdurate  and  ungrateful  descendants  : 
Behold  your  house  is  left  unto  you  desolate. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  The  two  great  objects*  of  the  institution  of 
Prophecy  were  to  direct  the  inner  life  of  God’s 
people  into  harmony  with  the  commands  and  the 
spirit  of  the  Law,  and  to  point  forward  to  Him 
who  was  to  fulfill  both  the  Law  and  the  Prophets. 
Our  Prophet,  as  wc  shall  see,  represented  both  of 
these  functions.  In  this  chapter  he  is  concerned 
with  the  religious  condition  of  the  people  as  ex¬ 
pressed  by  their  attitude  towards  God’s  true  wor¬ 
ship.  Their  persistent  disregard  of  the  claims  of 
their  Deliverer  and  King  indicated  plainly  agrow¬ 
ing  estrangement  and  disloyalty  of  heart.  They 
could  only  be  recalled  to  devotion  and  duty  through 
a  message  of  rebuke  and  warning  from  God  through 
an  in>pircd  and  chosen  messenger  (comp.  ver.  13). 
And  such  utterances  were  naturally  directed  against 
the  most  patent  and  flagrant  violation  of  their  re¬ 
ligious  duty,  —  their  neglect  of  the  House  of  God. 
The  Temple,  as  the  centre  of  the  Jewish  worship, 
the  place  where  Jehovah’s  presence  was  manifested, 
where  national  and  individual  sins  might  be  cov¬ 
ered  over,  and  where  the  favor  of  God  might  be 
invoked  upon  his  people,  was  indispensable  to  the 
very  life  of  the  nation  as  a  people  of  God.  To  neg¬ 
lect  it  was  to  commit  treason  against  Him,  to  re¬ 
ject  Him  as  their  God  aud  King,  and  to  invite 
his  rejection  of  them. 

2.  Such  indifference  to  the  demands  of  God  upon 
the  service  of  his  people  was  necessarily  followed 
by  his  estrangement  from  them.  For,  as  the  wor¬ 
ship  in  the  Temple  secured  their  admission  into 
the  very  presence  of  God,  it  was  both  in  type  and 
reality  a  meeting  not  simply  of  reconciliation  but 
of  cordial  friendship,  a  renewed  ratification  of  the 
Covenant  (comp.  Kev.  xxi.  3).  As  loving  God’s 
House  and  being  devoted  to  its  service,  could  He 
fittingly  call  them  “  My  People :  ”  and  it  seems  no 
less  fitting  and  necessary  that  indifference  on  their 
part  to  the  enjoyment  of  his  favor  and  confidence 
should  Alienate  his  regard,  that  tenderness  in  Him 
should  become  aversion,  that  the  Israel  of  God 
should  be  coldly  recognized  as  “  this  people.” 

3.  But  other  and  more  palpable  consequences 
most  follow  snch  a  course  of  conduct  on  the  part 
of  God’s  people.  It  was  a  warning  repeatedly 


urged  upon  them  by  Moses  in  the  illustration  of 
that  Law  which  was  to  be  the  guide  of  their  na¬ 
tional  and  individual  life ;  it  was  a  lesson  impressed 
upon  them  by  many  a  hard  experience  of  public 
and  private  distress  and  calamity,  culminating  in 
that  long  captivity  from  which  they  had  so  lately 
emerged,  that  the  loss  of  God’s  favor  involves  not 
merely  religious  and  moral  deterioration,  but  the 
withdrawal  of  that  provjdential  care  which  secures 
a  due  return  to  labor,  with  fruitful  seasons  and 
bounteous  harvests,  and  even  follows  men  to  their 
homes,  leading  every  act  and  thought  to  enjoyment 
and  happiness.  Deprived  of  such  care,  they,  in 
all  their  pursuits,  might  look  and  look  again  for 
much,  but  they  would  surely  bring  in  little. 

4.  Such  dealings  on  the  part  of  God  towards 
his  people,  while  setting  forth  clearly  the  doctrine 
of  retribution  (De  Wette),are  not  simply  punitive : 
they  are  also  corrective  and  remedial  in  design  and 
tendency.  Otherwise  prophecy  would  he  nothing 
but  the’ repeated  announcement  of  an  impending 
doom.  Otherwise  there  would  be  no  meaning  in 
the  message  of  our  Prophet,  who,  while  holding 
out  to  his  people  no  other  prospect  than  that  of 
distress  and  desolation  as  the  result  of  continued 
disobedience,  presents  also  the  inspiring  and  quick¬ 
ening  vision  of  their  God  and  King  restored  by 
their  obedience  to  the  dwelling  place  which  they 
are  urged  to  prepare  for  Him,  and  looking  forth 
upon  them  thence  in  favor  and  love  (ver.  8).  In 
this  he  is  the  prophet,  not  of  his  faithless  country¬ 
men  alone,  but  also  of  a  God-despising  yet  not 
God  abandoned  world  :  he  still  calls  out  to  men 
on  behalf  of  God  :  Consider  your  ways. 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Vers.  2-4.  (“This  people”  instead  -of  u  My 
people”):  The  loss  of  G(0*  confidence:  (1)  Its 
occasions;  (2)  Its  consequences ;  (3)  Its  retrieval. 

—  There  is  a  time  for  everything  with  men  ;  but 
they  should  consider,  (1)  Who  it  is  that  claims 
their  first  and  most  devoted  scrvico ;  (2)  the  means 
and  methods  of  serving  Him  best. 

Calvin  :  Men  are  very  ingenious,  when  they 
wish  to  hide  their  delinquencies. 

Matthew  Henry  :  There  is  an  aptness  in  ns 
to  misinterpret  providential  discouragements  in 
our  duty,  as  if  they  amounted  to  a  dischaige  from 
our  duty,  when  they  are  only  intended  for  the  trial 
and  exercise  of  our  courage  ar.d  faith.  It  is  bad 
to  neglect  our  duty ;  but  it  is  worse  to  vouch  Prov¬ 
idence  for  the  patronizing  of  our  neglects. 

Cramer  :  There  are  many  men,  who  have  , 
a  plenty  of  money  when  they  are  going  to  build 
houses  for  themselves,  but  a  great  scarcity  of  it 
when  any  is  wanted  for  churches,  or  schools,  or 
anything  else  to  promote  God’s  glory. 

Moore  :  The  carved  ceilings  and  costly  orna¬ 
ments  will  have  a  tongue  in  the  day  of  judgment. 

Vers.  5,  6.  In  considering  our  ways,  we  should 
seek  to  discover,  (1)  the  motives  that  have  urged 
us;  (2)  whither  our  present  ways  would  lead  ns 
at  the  end  of  onr  earthly  course. 

Gerlach  :  Fruitfulness  or  sterility  comes  from 
God,  not  from  blind  and  powerless  Nature.  This 
is  the  teaching  of  the  Scriptures  from  Paradise 
and  the  Fall  to  its  close. 

Moore  :  A  careful  pondering  of  God’s  dealings 
with  qb  will  often  indicate  to  ns  God’s  will  regard¬ 
ing  ns. 

ver.  8.  God  will  not  come  to  bless  os  as  an  un¬ 
invited  Guest.  His  favor  will  be  displayed  towards 
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us  only  when  we  have  prepared  Him  a  temple  in 
our  hearts. 

Vers.  9-11.  Inflictions  of  suffering  by  God  in 
his  providence  are  always  charged  with  a  salutary 
lesson :  they  are  a  warning  to  his  despise rs,  and  a 
correction  to  his  children. 


Faussbt  :  The  very  evils  which  men  think  to 
escape  by  neglecting  God’s  ordinances,  they  actu¬ 
ally  bring  on  themselves  by  such  unbelieving  neg¬ 
lect. 


SECOND  ADDRESS. 

On  the  Repentance  of  the' People,  God's  Presence  among  Them  is  promised. 

Chapter  L  12-15. 

12  And  Zerubbabel,  son  of  Shaltiel,1  and  Joshua,  son  of  Josadak,  the  High  Priest, 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  people,  listened  to  the  voice  of  Jehovah  their  Qod,  and  to 

•  the  words  of  Haggai  the  Prophet,  according  as  Jehovah  their  God  had  sent  him ; 

13  and  the  people  feared  before  Jehovah.  Then  Haggai  the  Prophet  of  Jehovah 
spoke  to  the  people  on  the  mission  of  Jehovah,  saying :  I  am  with  you,  saith  Jeho- 

14  vah.  And  Jehovah  stirred  up  the  spirit  of  Zerubbabel,  son  of  Shaltiel,  Governor 
of  Judah,  and  the  spirit  of  Joshua,  son  of  Josadak,  the  High  Priest,  and  the  spirit 
of  all  the  rest  of  the  people,  and  they  came  and  worked  upon  the  House  of  Jehovah 

15  of  Hosts  their  God,  On  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  the  sixth  month,  in  the  second 
year  of  Darius  the  King.* 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 


1  Ver.  12.  —  The  first  S  i>  dropped  here,  u  in  re r.  14  and  ch.  il.  2 ;  tee  Green,  §  68,  3  a. 

S  Ver.  16.  —  Some  and  edition*  transfer  thl*  vena  to  the  beginning  of  next  chapter.  The  ordinary  division  i* 
shown  to  be  correct  by  the  disagreement  of  dates  in  successive  verses,  which  the  other  arrangement  would  involve. 

% 


KXBGBTICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

The  effect  of  the  Prophet’s  words  upon  the  peo- 

Sle  was  powerful  and  abiding,  and  upon  the  very 
rst  indication  of  a  change  in  their  disposition,  he 
is  commissioned  to  tell  them  that  God’s  favor  had 
already  returned,  and  that  He  would  assist  them 
in  their  labors.  The  work  is  then  speedily  recoup 
menccd  under  the  influence  of  that  new  seal  with 
which  Jehovah  inspires  both  leaders  and  people. 
Ver.  12.  The  dispute  among  the  expositors  as 

to  whether  rYHH#  means  :  the  remnant  of 

the  people,  those  left  from  the  Captivity,  or :  the 
rest  of  the  people,  would  seem  to  be  needless,  as 
it  is  only  those  who  listened  to  the  Prophet’s  dis¬ 
courses  that  are  described  here,  and  they  were  as¬ 
suredly  not  “  all  the  remnant  ”  of  the  people.  It 
is  true  that  the  address  had  been  delivered  on  a 
least  day ;  but  from  the  religious  character  of  the 
community  at  that  time,  we  can  hardly  suppose 
that  it  haa  assembled  in  a  body  to  worship.  Nor 
can  it  be  a  later  occasion  that  is  alluded  to,  when 
they  might  be  felly  represented.  In  that  case  we 

would  have  to  take  as  meaning  that  they 

obeyed  the  voice  of  the  Lord.  Their  obedience  is 
not  exhibited  before  vers.  14,  15,  and  what  the 
present  verse  must  mean  is,  that  they  were  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  words  above  recorded.  The  word*  of 


Haggai  the  Prophet  are,  doubtless,  not  an  addi¬ 
tional  discourse  of  Haggai  unrecorded ;  they  ex¬ 
plain,  by  hendiadys,  the  voice  of  Jehovah  their 
God,  the  message  just  delivered.  It  is  unneces¬ 
sary,  with  Koehler,  Keil,  et  a/.,  to  render 

according  to.  It  is  in  fact  questionable 
whether  ?  and  indicate  any  difference  in  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  TOttf.  In  2  Kiugs  xx.  13 ;  Jer.  xxiii. 
16,  ^5  is  used  with  this  verb  in  the  sense  of  listen¬ 
ing  to.  has  here  chiefly  a  causal  sense. 

They  discerned  in  the  words  of  Haggai,  the  voice 
of  God,  and  they  listened  to  bis  address  because  he 
attested  himself  to  be  God’s  messenger.  And  the 
people  feared  before  Jehovah.  This  clause  in¬ 
dicates  one  of  the  causes  of  the  rapt  attention  of 
the  people,  as  well  as  its  most  important  result 
Ver.  13.  I  am  with  you,  saith  Jehovah.  This 
brief  message,1  delivered  at  this  crisis,  is  one  of 
great  significance  in  the  experience  of  the  people 
as  reflected  in  the  discourses  of  the  Prophet.  The 
fact  that  God  could  now  promise  bis  presence  and 
assistance  is  proof  that  tneir  fear  before  Him  was 
followed  by  sincere  repentance.  In  their  ultimate 
significance  the  words  themselves  contain  the  only 
explanation  of  the  immediate  revival  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  political  and  religions. 


1  Dm  phrase  "  me— eager  of  Jehovah  ”  is  not  applied  to 
prophets  exclusively  ;  eee  Mai.  il.  7,  where  it  is  employed 
of  the  prieets.  It  was  a  term  more  appropriate  to  the 
province  of  the  former,  but,  especially  in  later  time*  when 


prophecy  was  retiring  more  Into  the  background,  its  to* 
tions  were  often  naturally  transferred  in  tome  measure  to 
the  former,  who  thus  became  faocfcrs  of  the  people.  Oo-fe 
HEvaraick,  EtnleUung,  $  196. 
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Vera.  14,  15.  The  promised  presence  and  assist¬ 
ance  of  God,  immediately  vouchsafed,  were  mani¬ 
fested  in  the  rekindled  ardor  of  the  discouraged 
leaders,  who,  with  the  repentant  people,  were  now 
animated  to  engage  with  cheerful  alacrity  in  the 
work  to  which  they  were  summoned.  After  about 
three  weeks  spent  in  preparing  material  sufficient 
to  justify  the  inception  of  the  work,  the  walls  of 
the  Second  Temple  began  again  to  rise  from  the 
foundations  which  had  been  laid  fifteen  years  be¬ 
fore  by  the  same  people. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

It  is  a  decisive  moment  in  the  life  of  an  individ¬ 
ual  or  of  a  people  when  they  are  addressed  with 
words  of  solemn  warning,  and  discern  therein  the 
voice  of  God.  On  submission  or  indifference  to 
those  words  is  suspended  their  weal  or  woe,  their 
glory  or  ruin.  Let  them  but  listen  with  that  sav¬ 
ing  fear  (nHfT,  ver.  12)  which  is  not  hopeless  ter¬ 
ror,  but  in  reality  the  birth-throes  of  a  new  and 
living  hope,  and  Jehovah  of  Hosts  Himself  comes 
to  be  with  them ;  and  that  not  only  for  inspiration 
but  also  for  help ;  the  one  being  tne  condition  of 


all  noble  exertion,  the  other  the  sure  pledge  of  its 
triumph. 


HOMTLETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Ver.  12.  Successful  preachers  need  not  ascribe 
to  themselves  the  merit  of  the  results  of  their  la¬ 
bors.  It  is  the  voice  of  God  which  makes  their 
hearers  listen.  —  Whom  God  would  make  strong 
for  his  service  He  first  subdues  to  his  fear. 

Vers.  13,  14.  The  presence  of  God  in  our  la¬ 
bors:  (1)  The  conditions  on  which  it  may  be  se¬ 
cured;  (2)  Its  influences  upon  our  souls ;  (3)  Its 
consequences  in  our  achievements. 

Bubck  :  “I  am  with  you :  ”  here  all  former 
threatening  is  recalled,  and  all  former  disobedi¬ 
ence  forgiven :  When  God,  the  Prime  Mover, 
moves  the  heart,  then  the  work  moves  forward. 

Matthew  Henry  :  When  God  has  work  to  do, 
He  will  either  find  or  make  men  fit  to  do  it,  and 
stir  them  up  to  it.  Those  that  have  lost  time  have 
need  to  redeem  time. 

Moore  :  God  is  waiting  to  be  gracious,  and 
will  meet  the  returning  wanderer,  even  before  his 
band  has  begun  the  work  of  his  service. 


THIRD  ADDRESS. 

The  Glory  of  the  Second  Temple . 
Chapter  II.  1-9. 


1  In  the  seventh  (month),  and  the  twenty-first  (day)  of  the  month  there  was  a 

2  word  of  Jehovah  by  the  hand  of  Haggai  the  Prophet,  saying:  Speak,  now,  to 
Zerubbabel,  son  of  Shaltiel,  governor  of  Judah,  and  to  Joshua,  son  of  Jozadak,  the 

8  high  priest,  and  to  the  rest  of  the  people,  saying:  Who  among  you  is  left1  that  has 
seen  this  house  in  its  former  glory  ?  And  what  are  seeing  it  (to  be)  now  ?  Is  not 

4  such*  (a  one)  as  it  like  nothing  in  your  eyes?  But  come!  be  strong,  Zerubbabel, 
saith  Jehovah ;  and  be  strong  Joshua,  son  of  Jozadak,  high  priest ;  and  be  strong, 
all  the  people  of  the  land,  saith  Jehovah ;  for  I  am  with  you,  saith  Jehovah  of  Hosts, 

5  With  the  word  8  which  I  covenanted  with  you  when  you  were  coming  out  of  Egypt ; 

6  and  my  Spirit  is  abiding  in  your  midst ;  fear  not  For  thus  saith  Jehovah  of  Hosts, 
Once  more 4  —  it  is  a  little  while  —  and  I  will  be  shaking  the  heavens  and  the  earth, 

7  and  the  sea  and  the  dry  land.  And  I  will  shake 4  all  the  Gentiles  ;  and  the  treasures 
of  all  the  Gentiles  shall  come ;  and  I  shall  fill  this  house  with  glory,  saith  Jeho* 

8  vah  of  Hosts.  The  silver  is  mine  and  the  gold  is  mine,  saith  Jehovah  of  Hosts. 

9  The  latter  glory  of  this  house  shall  be  greater  than  the  former,  saith  Jehovah  of 
Hosts ;  and  in  this  house  I  will  give  peace,  saith  Jehovah  of  Hosts. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  R  —  IHQTSn.  The  article  is  employed  here  (=  who  is  tkt  one  that  is  left)  because  the  predicate  Is  made 
definite  by  the  description  which  follows  (that  has  beheld  this  House,  etc.) ;  comp.  Jer.  xlix.  86,  and  see  Green,  §  245,  2, 
Braid,  §277  a. 

S  Ver.  8.  —  7TO  (*=  qaaUm)  agrees  with  VT)N  as  the  attributive  of  the  object,  Ewald,  §  825  a,  ad  /hum.  This 

use  of  TTp  (as  suggesting  the  character  of  the  object)  seems  to  Justify  the  explanation  of  pSQ  alter  the 

analogy  of  Joel  11.  2 :  Is  not  such  (a  one)  as  it  as  nothing  In  your  eyes?  See  Ewald,  §  106  6, 1.  So  RBokert,  Maurer, 
flitslg,  Moore.  To  this  Koehler,  and  after  him  Kell,  object  that  then  it  would  not  be  the  Temple,  but  something  like  It 
that  is  compared  to  nothing,  which  would  be  very  tame.  But  every  one  knows  that  in  expressions  of  this  kind  "  such  ” 

refers  to  the  subject  of  discourse  with  an  allusion  at  the  same  time  to  its  character.  Here  (=  a  temple  like 

tide)  would  naturally  refer  back  to  HT}  (*■  what  sort  of  Temple  ?).  Hence  we  prefer  this  view  to  the  one  more  oom- 
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monly  entert&ined,  and  upheld  by  these  critic*,  that  we  hare  here  an  inversion  ot  the  usual  order  of  the  particles  of 
comparison :  Is  not  as  nothing  so  it  ?  a  Is  it  not  as  nothing  ;  oomp.  Gen.  xrili.  26 ;  xllv.  18  (as  Pharaoh  so  thou).  Tlao 
rendering  adopted  by  Roeenmuller,  He h horn,  el  al.,  as  well  as  by  K.  V.  and  most  English  expositors,  is  indefensible. 

8  Ver.  6.  —  nyjnVfc*.  8m  the  exegesis,  which  involves  in  this  passage  so  much  grammatical  discussion  that  wro 
remit  the  latter  to  that  section. 

4  Ver.  6.  —  The  reasons  decisive  against  the  opinion  that  HnW  is  joined  as  a  pumeral  adjective  to  are  <1) 

that  the  latter  is  never  feminine,  and  (2)  that  in  sach  a  construction  the  numeral  always  follows  the  substantive.  Omm 
the  exegeeis,  where  other  grammatical  difficulties  connected  with  the  passage  are  discussed. 

6  Ver.  7.  —  The  perfects  in  this  verse  have  the  force  of  the  future  perfect  and  not  of  the  prophetic  perfect :  1  ,h*11 
have  shaken,  etc.  8o  in  ver.  22. 


EX&ETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

The  rebukes  and  warnings  and  encouragements 
of  the  Prophet  having  thus  exerted  their  due  in¬ 
fluence,  it  might  seem  as  if  no  further  message 
were  needed.  But  a  new  danger  soon  threatened 
to  retard  the  progress  of  the  work,  a  manifestation 
of  despondency  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  people. 
It  was  natural  that  those  of  them  who  had  beheld 
the  first  Temple  in  its  magnificent  beauty,  would 
feel  somewhat  dispirited  at  the  sight  of  the  new 
structure,  so  inferior  in  outward  attractions,  and 
awakening  so  many  suggestions  of  national  de¬ 
cline  and  calamity,  and  that  their  feelings  of  de¬ 
jection  would  soon  spread  through  a  large  part  of 
the  community.  These  symptoms,  on  their  very 
first  appearance,  called  forth  the  third  address  of 
the  Prophet,  which,  however  it  inay  be  interpreted 
in  detail,  must  be  admitted  to  be  a  noble  product 
of  the  genuine  prophetic  spirit,  and  of  the  highest 
significance  in  that  period  of  their  history  on 
which  the  people  were  now  entering.  We  may  con¬ 
sider  it  in  three  aspects  according  to  its  three  lead¬ 
ing  ideas :  ( 1 )  as  adapted  to  encourage  the  people 
in  their  present  dejection  ;  (2)  as  suggesting  those 
characteristics,  religious  and  moral,  of  the  new 
era,  which  would  prove  it  superior  to  any  former 
period  of  Israel's  history;  (3)  as  predicting  the 
glory  of  the  universal  Church  of  God,  represented 
by  the  second  Temple.  How  these  ideas  are  con¬ 
tained  in  the  address  will  appear  in  the  course  of 
the  exposition. 

Vers.  1,  2.  Comparing  the  date  with  the  time  in 
which  the  work  began  (l.  16),  it  will  be  seen  that 
more  than  three  weeks  had  elapsed,  during  which  the 
enthnsiasm  of  the  less  ardent  of  the  builders  would 
have  begun  to  flag.  To  this  change  of  feeling,  a 
circumstance  would  contribute  which  was  noticed 
by  Cocceius,  that  the  21st  day  of  the  seventh  month 
was  the  seventh  and  last  day  of  the  Feast  of  Tab¬ 
ernacles,  on  which  occasion,  as  it  was  the  close  of 
the  ingathering,  thanks  were  to  be  rendered  for 
bountiful  harvests.  A  certain  degree  of  despond¬ 
ency  would  be  excited  by  the  recollection  that  the 
harvest  of  the  present  year  had  been  so  scanty 
(ch.  ii.  9-11).  Hence  there  was  all  the  more  ur¬ 
gent  occasion  for  some  word  of  comfort  and  cheer. 
We  must  remember  that  such  a  state  of  feeling 
would  be  quite  unlike  that  posture  maintained  by 
the  people,  which  had  evoked  the  first  discourse. 
Then  tneir  selfish  indifference  had  to  be  met  by  j 
reproach  and  warning ;  now  their  fainting  courage 
must  be  sustained  and  their  feeble  faith  revived  by 
encouragement  and  promise. 

Ver.  3.  Who  is  he  that  is  left  among  you  P 
- Is  it  not  such  (a  Temple)  as  this  like  noth¬ 
ing  in  your  eyes  ?  We  have  no  evidence  that 
the  feeling  of  disappointment  among  the  people 
was  openly  expressed,  or  that  it  was  sufficient  to 
prompt  l;hem  to  suspend  their  labors.  All  the 
greater  and  more  considerate  is  seen  to  be  Jeho¬ 
vah's  returning  favor.  He  would  have  them  not 


merely  steadfast,  but  also  cheerful  and  hopeful  in 
their  work.  He  first  addresses  those  who  must 
have  suffered  most  keenly  in  reflecting  upon  tlie 

outward  appearance  of  the  present  structure - 

those  who  had  beheld  the  splendor  of  its  predeces¬ 
sor.  It  was  not  quite  seventy  years  since  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  First  Temple,  and  there  must  have 
been  some  of  those  still  remaining,  whose  weeping: 
voices  had  thrown  such  a  gloom  upon  the  cere¬ 
mony  of  laying  the  foundation  of  the  present 
House  (Ezra  iii.  12,  13),  with  whom  the  Kingdom 
of  Israel  was  not  a  matter  of  tradition  but  of  per¬ 
sonal  experience.  If  they  could  be  comforted, 
much  more  likely  was  it  that  the  younger  and 
more  susceptible  portion  would  be  encouraged  and 
cheered.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  contrast  be¬ 
tween  the  two  temples  is  made  by  Jehovah  aa 
strong  as  possible.  He  seems  to  admit  that  their 
1  dejection  was  natural,  and  by  sharing  their  feel¬ 
ings,  so  to  speak,  He  gives  a  most  winning  and  re¬ 
assuring  evidence  of  nis  condescension  and  sym¬ 
pathy.  On  the  construction  and  proper  rendering 
of  the  last  clause,  see  Grammatical  Note. 

Vers.  4,  5.  But  come!  be  strong  Zerubbabel 
—  fear  not.  The  depressing  tendency  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  circumstances  was  admitted  ;  but  this  was  no 
reason  why  the  people  should  repine.  In  the  first 
place,  they  might  plead  with  perfect  confidence  tbe 
gracious  promise  which  they  had  a  little  before  so 
joyfully  received  (ch.  i.  13).  And  if  God  was  in¬ 
deed  with  them,  not  only  would  the  possession  of 
his  favor  and  the  enjoyment  of  his  presence  compen¬ 
sate  for  all  past  distresses,  and  be  all-sufficient  for 
the  new  and  untried  future,  but  his  help,  his  work¬ 
ing  with  them,  would  establish  the  work  of  their 
hands,  and  in  his  strength  they  would  be  strong. 
He  declares  to  them  besides,  that,  as  the  Covenant 
is  still  in  force,  they  are  as  much  the  object  of  his 
care  as  when  that  Covenant  was  first  ratified,  and 
that  in  the  power  of  his  Spirit  resident  with  and 
among  them,  they  would  continually  enjoy  his 
presence  and  support. 

Such  is  the  general  sense  of  vers.  4,  5,  and  it  is 
not  materially  affected  whatever  be  the  true  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  latter  verse,  concerning  which  there  has 
been  much  difference  of  opinion.  The  chief  diffi¬ 
culty  lies  in  the  ambiguity  of  The 

solutions  that  have  been  proposed  under  the  sup¬ 
position  that  ny  is  the  sign  of  the  definite  object 
will  first  come  under  review.  Some,  notably  Ew&ld 
and  Hengstenberg,  suppose  that  the  governing 

word  (probably  .  remember),  is  understood 
at  the  beginning  of  the  verse.  (Remember)  the 
word  which  I  covenanted  with  you,  when  yon  came 
forth  from  Egypt  and  my  spirit  dwelt  in  the  midst 
of  yon  :  fear  not.  Besides  the  obvious  objection, 
that  this  construction  does  not  readily  suggest  it¬ 
self,  it  may  be  remarked  that  a  reference  to  Ex. 
x*.  20,  which  Hengstenberg  regards  as  establish¬ 
ing  his  view,  seems  out  of  place,  not  only  from  the 
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improbability  in  general  of  an  allusion  to  a  com¬ 
paratively  unimportant  expression  uttered  so  many 
ages  before,  but  also  from  the  utter  want  of  anal¬ 
ogy  between  the  present  circumstances  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  and  the  situation  supposed  to  be  compared 
with  them  here.  Moreover  (it  is  not  too  much  to 
say),  on  that  special  occasion  the  Spirit  of  God 
was  not  resting  upon  the  people,  as  tneir  conduct 
immediately  thereafter  abundantly  proves  (Ex. 
xxxii.  7,  8).  Finally,  there  would  seem  to  be  not 
merely  a  certain  incongruity  between  such  a  refer¬ 
ence  and  the  whole  drift  of  the  discourse,  but  the 
allusion  would  absolutely  weaken  the  latter  in  its 
well-sustained  and  lofty  flight.  Equally  unsatis¬ 
factory  upon  exegetical,  though  preferable  on 
grammatical  grounds,  is  the  opinion  (of  Aben  Ez¬ 
ra,  D.  Kimchi,  (Ecolampadius,  Rosenmiiller)  that 

^yjnVlN  is  the  object  of  WVI,  either  repeated 
from  rer  5  or  with  the  last  clause  of  that  verse 
narecthetical :  perform  the  word  (covenant)  which 
I  concluded  with  you  ....  then  will  my  spirit 
abide  with  you.  As  Hitzig  remarks,  they  were  not 
to  fulfill  the  commands  of  the  Law,  but  to  build 
the  Temple.  Others  again  ( Rucker  t,  Hitzig,  Koeh¬ 
ler,  Keil,  Henderson,  and  Prcssel)  take  HS  as  the 
“  sign  of  the  definite  nominative  of  the  subject/’ 
It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  in  spite  of  the  elaborate 
attempt  made  by  Maurer  in  his  Commentary  to 
throw  doubt  upon  the  existence  of  this  construc¬ 
tion,  there  are  a  few  cases  which  seem  to  prove 
its  occasional  though  rare  occurrence.  The  meth¬ 
ods,  however,  that  have  been  suggested  by  its  ablest 
supporters  to  account  for  it  here,  virtually  make  it 
the  sign  of  the  definite  object  —  another  form  of 
the  view  last  mentioned.  It  is  supposed  either  that 

is  attracted  into  the  case  of  a 

usage  unknown  to  the  Hebrew  language,  a  single 
example  of  which  is  wrongly  claimed  in  Zech.  viii. 
17  (see  Ewald,  §  277  d),  or  that  the  Prophet  bad 

intended  to  write  instead  of  rQDS 

after  making  all  that  precedes  the  object  of 

that  verb  :  ( I  have  established  the  word  .... 
and  my  Spirit  among  you).  Why  he  should  have 
abandoned  his  original  intention  we  are  not  told. 
If  he  had  done  so,  he  would  probably  have  erased 

the  nM,  as  any  other  writer  would  do  under  like 
circumstances.  More  precarious  still  is  the  notion 
of  De  Wette,  who  regards  HS  as  =»  ipse,  according  to 
the  meaning  which  Gesenius  has  attributed  to  that 
word  as  the  primary  one.  He  renders :  this  word, 
etc.,  referring  to  the  last  clause  of  vcr.  4  :  I  am  with 
you.  Maurer  has  been  more  successful  in  combat¬ 
ing  this  theory  with  regard  to  HM,  since  he  has 
shown  clearly  that  it  need  never  be  taken  as  a 
distinctive  or  demonstrative  pronoun.  Luther, 
Calvin,  Eichhorn,  Maurer,  Newcome,  Noyes, 

Moore,  and  Fansset  regard  as  the 

“accusative  of  the  norm  or  standard/’  So  our 
E.  V. :  according  to  the  word,  etc.  It  may  be 
admitted  that  the  accusative  is  sometimes  used 
absolutely  in  Hebrew  to  express  such  a  notion ; 
but  if  it  had  been  so  employed  here,  it  is  hardly 

conceivable  that  the  Hi*,  which  would  have  been 
certain  to  be  misunderstood,  and  moreover,  super¬ 
fluous,  would  have  been  inserted.  No  example 
can  be  found  of  its  occurrence  in  such  a  construc¬ 
tion.  We  are  therefore  compelled  to  assume  that 

nw  is  here  a  preposition;  with,  as  Cocceins, 


Marckius,  J.  D.  Michaelis,  and  Stier  have  also 
done.  The  first  member  of  ver.  5  would  thus  be 
an  adjunct  of  the  last  clause  of  ver.  4,  and  the 
second  member  parallel  to  it.  Vers.  4,  5  might 
then  be  thus  paraphrased  :  “  Be  strong,  my  peo¬ 
ple,  for  henceforth  I  am  with  you.  I  come  into 
your  midst  with  the  Covenant  which  I  made  with 
you,  when  first  you  became  my  people.  I  renew 
it  with  you  now  that  you  have  returned  to  Me ;  I 
will  support  and  aid  you  as  I  have  ever  done  to¬ 
wards  iny  faithful  people;  My  spirit  is  resting 
upon  you  ;  behold  in  this  my  faithfulness  proved 
and  my  promise  of  help  fulfilled.”  The  only  ob¬ 
jection  of  any  weight  that  can  be  brought  against 
this  view  is  that  the  repetition  of  “  with  in  a 
clause  which  is  not  appositive  would  create  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree  of  awkwardness  in  the  sentence.  This 
must  be  admitted  ;  and  yet  it  is  probable  that  the 
matter  has  been  regarded  too  much  according  to 
the  standard  of  our  Occidental  analytical  and  flexi¬ 
ble  languages,  and  that  the  locution  would  be  less 
offensive  to  the  taste  of  an  ancient  Hebrew. 
Koehler  makes  the  objection,  which  is  repeated  by 

Keil,  that  if  the  of  ver.  5  had  been  a  prepo¬ 
sition,  we  should  have  had  in  ver.  4,  for  the  sake 
of  euphony,  instead  of  *n 

such  cases  as  this  it  is  merely  the  close  recurrence 
of  similar  sounds  that  offends ;  the  fact  that  the 
words  are  identical  in  meaning  is  quite  without 
influence.  It  is  therefore  a  sufficient  answer  to 
these  objections  to  say  that  the  obnoxious  sound  ts 
repeated  here,  where,  according  to  the  construc¬ 
tion  held  by  these  critics,  the  word  HS,  repre¬ 
senting  it,  is'  at  best  superfluous.  In  accordance 
with  what  has  been  said,  the  word  which  I  cov¬ 
enanted  with  you,  etc.,  must  be  understood  as 
the  promise  of  God’s  continuing  presence  and  far 
vor,  suspended  upon  the  obedience  of  the  people, 
which  expressed  nis  obligations  With  respect  to  the 
Covenant  made  at  Sinai,  whose  validity  was  to  be 
perpetual.  That  the  words  my  Spirit  refer  to 
the  sustaining  and  comforting  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  upon  the  people,  and  not  to  the  gift  of 
such  special  qualifications  for  the  present  work  as 
were  imparted  to  Bezaleel  and  his  assistants.  Ex. 
xxxi.  I  (Osiander,  Koehler),  or  to  that  of  the  spirit 
of  prophecy  (Targum,  J.  D.  Michaelis,  Newcome, 
Henderson),  is  plain  if  we  consider,  (1)  that  the 
exhortations  *re  addressed  to  the  whole  people,  and 
(2)  that  only  through  an  immediate  ana  widely 
spread  influence  could  their  incipient  despondency 
be  removed  and  exchanged  for  cheerful  courage. 
Such  inspiration  received  and  operating,  just  as  it 
might  be  sought  and  prized,  would  soon  cause 
them  to  forget  their  fallen  fortunes,  in  their  efforts 
to  speed  the  coming  of  the  promised  triumph. 

They  might  expect  even  more  than  this.  Not 
only  would  the  loss  of  Israel’s  ancient  glory  be 
more  than  made  up  to  the  little  colony  by  the 
abiding  presence  and  help  of  their  Covenant  God  : 
the  very  structure  on  which  they  were  then  en¬ 
gaged,  though  unadorned  by  the  gilded  magnifi¬ 
cence  of  the  former  Temple,  would  yet,  in  its  purer 
and  more  spiritual  worship,  possess  a  glory  all  its 
own,  to  whidi  its  predecessor  had  never  attained, 
and  would  thus  prefigure  that  everlasting  Temple, 
whose  transcendent  and  ever* increasing  glory 
would  be  displayed  in  the  pilgrimage  thither  of 
worshippers  from  every  nation,  laden  with  their 
choicest  offerings,  and  still  more  in  the  unre¬ 
strained  and  continuing  presence  of  the  indwelling 
Spirit.  The  verses  which  contain  these  promisee 
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are  so  closely  connected  that  we  most  expound 
them  as  a  whole. 

Vera.  6-9.  For  thus  saith  Jehorah  of  Hoata 
....  I  will  give  peace,  saith  Jehovah  of  Hosts. 

The  phrase  Til?  in  re r.  6  has 

always  been  the  occasion  of  much  dispute.  Tak¬ 
ing  a  survey  of  the  different  views,  we  find  that 
the  rendering :  it  is  yet  a  Jirtle  (while),  of  the  Tar- 

gum  (K'H  tr\'V t  H-JH  Tfc)  and  the  Vulgate 
(ad hue  unum  modicum  tst)  has  been  adopted  by  Lu¬ 
ther,  Calvin,  Grocius,  and  by  later  expositors,  as 
Ruckert,  Maurer,  Hengstenberg,  Ewald,  Umbreit, 

and  Moore,  HRS  being  regarded  by  most  of  them 
as  =  the  indefinite  article,  but  by  Hengstenberg  as 
strictly  a  numeral  adjective.  Reference  is  made, 
in  support  of  this  view,  to  Ex.  xvii.  4 ;  Ps.  xxxvii. 
10  ;  Hob.  i.  4,  and  other  passages,  iu  all  of  which 

cases,  however,  t^PP  is  either  unaccompanied  by 

an  attributive  or  followed  by  —  an  entirely 

different  construction.  Insuperable  grammatical 
difficulties  attend  this  view,  whichever  of  its  above- 
mentioned  modifications  be  adopted,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  grammatical  note  on  this  verse  ;  and 
the  laws  of  the  language  must  be  suffered  to  de¬ 
cide  against  it.  This  consideration  has  led  the 
majority  of  modern  expositors  to  regard  the  sen¬ 
tence  as  made  up  of  two  members :  RflM  "H3? 
and  K'H  tD?p.  But  among  these  again  there  is 

a  disagreement  as  to  the  true  force  of  RnW.  The 
greater  number  (including  most  of  the  later  An¬ 
glo-American  expositors,  after  the  E.  V.,  Coccci- 
us,  Marckius,  Koehler,  Keil,  and  Pressel),  follow 

the  LXX.  (in  Jbro£),  who,  however,  left  M'H  ttpO 

untranslated.  They  understand  DP9,  which  is 

often  feminine,  with  HITH,  and  make  the  expres¬ 
sion  =  once,  as  in  Ez.  xxx.  10  ;  2  Kings  vi.  10 ; 
Job  xl.  6 ;  Josh.  v.  2.  They  accordingly  translate 
the  sentence:  once  more  —  it  is  a  little  while,  etc. 
Hitzig,  Hofmann  (  Weissagung  und  Erfullung ,  i. 
330),  Delitzsch  (Comm,  zum  Brie/e  an  die  Hebraer, 

ch.  xii.  26),  understand  instead  of  0?9»  and 
render:  one  period  more — a  brief  one  is  it,  etc. 
The  Prophet  is  then  supposed  to  have  declared  ( 1 ) 
“  that  the  period  between  the  present  and  the  pre¬ 
dicted  great  change  of  the  world,  will  be  but  one 
period,  i.  «.,  one  uniform  epoch,  and  (2)  that  this 
epoch  will  be  a  brief  one  ”  (Delitzsch).  But  it 
cannot  be  shown  without  overworking  the  passage 
that  this  idea  possesses  any  pertinency  to  the 
Prophet’s  design ;  it  seems  strange  in  the  connec¬ 
tion.  Its  advocates  also  ignore  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  prophecy  and  history.  It  must  therefore  be 

decided  that  OPS  is  the  word  to  be  supplied) 

which  is  distinguished  from  HJJ  as  occasion  is  from 
period ,  and  that  the  proper  rendering  is:  Once 
more  —  it  is  a  little  (while)  —  and,  etc.  The  use 

of  1  to  mark  the  consequent  clause  of  the  sentence 
after  a  statement  of  time  is  in  accordance  with 

Hebrew  usage ;  see  Green,  §  287,  3.  NV!  in  the 
parenthetical  clause  is  the  copula  (Green,  §  258,  2) 
and  not  the  predicate,  as  Koehler  asserts.  It  is 

conformed  in  gender  to  RnS,  which  it  represents. 

It  is  natural  to  assume  that  T$r  preserves  here  its 
usual  sense  :  yet,  again,  more.  Koehler,  however, 


takes  it  to  mean  :  henceforth,  in  the  future,  and 
the  whole  sentence  as  announcing  that  from  this 
time  forward  the  world  would  be  shaken  once,  and 
only  once.  This  he  does  not  rest  upon  linguistic 
grounds,  referring,  as  he  does,  to  2  Sam.  xix.  36; 
2  Chron.  xvii.  6,  only  to  show  that  the  meaning 
proposed  is  admissible.  Now,  without  maintain¬ 
ing  the  untenable  position  (as  we  think  it)  of  Keil, 
that  Til?  always  retains  its  primary  sense  of  rep¬ 
etition  or  return,  it  is  yet  undeniable  that  it  inra- 
riably  preserves  such  a  force  when  connected  with 
a  temporal  term  or  phrase,  such  as  JinN  has  been 
shown  to  be  in  our  passage.  Koehler  bases  his 
opinion  upon  the  notion  that  repetition  cannot  be 
implied  here,  because  no  such  commotions  of  na¬ 
ture  as  are  here  predicted  had  ever  occurred  before 
this  time,  not  even  during  the  delivery  of  the  Law 
at  Sinai,  which  is  usually  supposed  to  be  alluded 
to  in  the  passage.  In  disproving  this  statement 
there  is  no  necessity  of  referring  to  the  sense  of  TiS 
as  understood  by  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  (ch.  xii.  26,  27)  or  even  to  the  inference 
which  he  draws  from  the  words  “once  more  ”  of 
our  Prophet ;  for  there  we  have  simply  the  author¬ 
ity  of  the  LXX.,  which  is  quoted  and  applied  after 
the  custom  of  the  New  Testament  writers.  We 
may,  however,  cite  the  opinion  of  that  inspired 
Writer,  that  it  was  the  shaking  of  Sinai  that  the 
Prophet  had  in  mind  —  an  opinion  evidently  held 
without  the  least  reference  tojhe  interpretation  of 

nTO  T117,  one,  in  fact,  assumed  by  him  as  un¬ 
questioned.  This  any  one  will  perceive  on  even 
the  most  superficial  examination  of  the  passage 
Heb.  xii.  18-29.  Koehler  asserts  that  the  shaking 
of  Sinai  cannot  be  alluded  to  here,  because  the 
commotions  here  foretold  were  to  affect  all  nature, 
while  the  descriptions  of  the  giving  of  the  Law  do 
not  refer  to  any  disturbance  beyond  the  Sinaitk 
region.  But  such  passages  as  Judges  v.  4, 5;  Ps. 
lxviii.  8, 9  ;  Hab.  in.  6,  represent  all  nature  as  hav¬ 
ing  been  then  moved  at  the  coming  of  God.  If  it 
should  be  urged  that  such  poetical  conceptions  are 
largely  figurative,  it  may  be  replied  that  the  con¬ 
vulsions  here  alluded  to  are  themselves  largely  fig¬ 
urative,  as  will  be  presently  shown.  The  force  of 
the  Prophet’s  allusion  to  the  phenomena  at  Sinai 
we  conceive  to  be  this  :  He  is  now  holding  out' to 
the  faith  of  his  desponding  people  the  prospect  of 
a  new  era,  which  was  to  be  prefigured  by  their 
present  Temple.  The  former  dispensation,  out  of 
which  they  were  soon  to  pass,  and  of  which  the 
former  Temple  was  the  symbol  and  crown,  had 
been  announced  and  prepared  by  the  shaking  of 
Sinai  and  the  other  wonders  wrought  in  the  realm 
of  nature  during  the  disciplinary  experience  of 
their  fathers  previous  to  tneir  entrance  into  the 
Promised  Land.  This  second,  final  dispensation 
was  also  to  be  ushered  in  by  shakirtgs  and  convul¬ 
sions.  These,  in  accordance  with  the  more  spiritual 
character  of  the  new  era,  were  to  occur  not  so  much 
in  the  physical  as  in  the  moral  sphere,  the  former 
class,  however,  not  to  be  excluded.  In  accordance 
with  the  wider  enjoyment  of  the  new  economy,  its 
portents,  so  far  as  they  were  to  occur  in  the  exter¬ 
nal  world,  would  affect  all  nature,  so  far  as  they 
were  to  affect  human  thought  and  action,  were  to 
affect  all  nations.  It  remains  to  be  seen  how  this 
universal  shaking  is  effected.  That  the  words: 
I  will  be  the  heavens  and  the  earth 

and  the  sea  and  the  dry  land,  have  chiefly  a  fig¬ 
urative  application,  becomes  clear  from  a  compan- 
son  with  such  passages  as  Ps.  lx.  2;  xviu.  7-15; 
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Is.  xiii.  13 ;  Ixiv.  1-3,  where  God’s  judgments  are 
represented  under  images  drawn  from  the  phenom¬ 
ena  of  nature  ;  also  from  others  such  as  Is.  lxv.  17 
(comp  Ixvi  22,  and  with  this  the  words  “once  more  ’’ 
in  our  verse),  in  which,  as  the  context  shows,  the 
blessed  results  upon  humanity  are  compared  to  a 
new  heaven  and  a  new  earth.  We  do  not  even 
need  to  go  beyond  our  own  book  for  illustration. 
In  ch.  ii.  21  we  have  expressions  similar  to  those 
here  employed,  which  must  have  largely  a  figura¬ 
tive  significance,  since  the  overthrow  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  nations  was  all  that  the  convulsions 
there  predicted  were  to  accomplish,  as  our  exegesis 
of  the  passage  will  show.  The  various  depart¬ 
ments  of  nature  are  particularized  so  as  to  present 
a  vivid  picture  of  the  universal  commotions  and  of 
the  consequent  transformation  of  the  world.  The 
prediction  has  its  literal  fulfillment  also,  in  so  far 
us  remarkable  natural  phenomena  have  a  porten¬ 
tous  significance,  in  the  divine  dealings  with  man, 
—  a  truth  recognized  both  by  the  Scriptures  and 
by  profane  writers.  We  must  remember,  however, 
tflat  the  representation  is  here  of  a  very  general 
nature.  With  these  conclusions  in  view  it  will 
appear  that  vers.  6,  7  describe  the  working  of  God 
with  its  resulting  marvelous  change  in  tne  aspect 
of  the  world  in  general,  and  more  especially  in  its 
influence  upon  mankind  nationally  and  individ¬ 
ually,1  preparing  them  for  the  universal  reception 
of  the  blessings  of  the  promised  epoch.  The  allu¬ 
sion  must  therefore  be  to  all  movements  in  the 
history  of  humanity,  either  before  or  since  the 
coming  of  Christ,  which  have  disposed  men  to 
own  Christ  as  their  Lord  and  Saviour.  And  of 
these  it  is  most  natural  to  consider  as  more  imme¬ 
diately  intended,  those  various  political  convul¬ 
sions  which  changed  the  aspect  of  the  civilized 
world  and  adjusted  the  nations  for  the  ready  recep¬ 
tion  and  rapid  spread  of  the  Gospel  —  the  conquests 
of  Alexander,  and  the  wars  of  his  successors,  with 
their  tendency  to  combine  and  equalize  the  nations 
involved,  and  to  weaken  the  spirit  of  national  ex¬ 
clusiveness,  to  promote  mutual  intercourse  through 
the  medium  of  a  common  language,  in  which  at 
first  the  Old  Testament  and  at  last  the  New  were 
given  to  the  world ;  followed  by  the  gradual  but 
irresistible  progress  of  Homan  supremacy  uniting 
the  East  and  the  West,  an<L  resulting,  on  the  one 
hand,  in  the  decline  of  paganism  or  national  re¬ 
ligion,  and  on  the  other,  in  the  prevalence  of  a 
long  and  universal  peace,  so  favorable  to  the 
spread  of  the  religion  of  mankind.  —  Such  was  the 
immediate  fulfillment  of  the  prediction.  But  we 
are  not  warranted  in  stopping  here.  In  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  true  interpretation  of  the  second 
clause  of  ver.  7  (to  be  given  presently),  we  must 
regard  the  convulsions  os  coextensive  with  their 
influence.  All  nations  were  to  contribute  to  the 
glory  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  whatever  exer¬ 
cise  of  the  divine  power  iu  the  external  world  or 
iu  the  spiritual  sphere,  should  dispose  man  to  the 
service  of  Jehovah,  must  be  included  in  that  mov¬ 
ing  of  the  world  which  should  lead  to  its  trans¬ 
formation.  Hence  wc  need  not  restrict  the  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  the  prediction  to  the  political  changes 
which  prepared  the  way  for  the  reception  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  as  has  usually  been  done,  but  may  behold 
it  also  in  those  subsequent  events  in  the  world’s 
history,  political,  social,  or  moral,  which  have 
subserved  (and  never  more  conspicuously  than  in 


our  own  day)  the  growth  and  glory  of  the  Church 
of  Christ.  VVe  may  even  admit  the  partial  cor¬ 
rectness  of  Calvin’s  explanation,  that  tue  shaking 
denotes  that  marvelous  supernatural  and  violent 
impulse  by  which  God  compels  his  people  to  betake 
themselves  to  the  fold  of  Christ.  The  view  of 
Hengstenbcrg  and  Keil,  at  all  events,  is  beside  the 
mark,  who  suppose  that  the  shaking  of  the  nations 
is  intended  to  i>et  forth  the  punitive  judgments  of 
God  upon  the  heathen,  as  leading  them  to  submit 
themselves  to  his  rule.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was 
not,  to  any  great  extent,  the  judgments  of  God 
that  led  the  heathen  to  accept  the  Gospel.  When, 
therefore,  Hengstenberg  attempts  to  apply  his  the¬ 
ory  to  the  preparation  for  Christ's  coining,  he  nat  u- 
rally  fails.  Appeal  is  made  to  vers.  21-23,  where 
a  shaking  of  heaven  and  earth  is  predicted  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  overthrow  of  surrounding  nations. 
But  the  passages  are  not  parallel.  Vers.  21-23 
arc  not  in  the  strict  sense  Messianic  ;  our  passage 
is.  The  subject  there  is  the  opposition  between 
the  heathen  and  God’s  people;  and  no  hint  is 
given  of  the  conversion  of  the  former.  The  sub¬ 
ject  here  is  the  honor  to  be  put  upon  the  Church 
of  Christ  (represented  by  the  Second  Temple)  by 
its  reception  of  worshippers  from  all  nations.  The 
notion  of  the  punishment  of  the  heathen  is  remote 
from  the  idea  of  the  promise  and  irrelevant  to  the 
discourse  as  a  whole. 

The  consequence  of  this  divine  influence  upon 
mankind  is  next  given  :  □'.ian-ba  mpq  wan. 

But  what  is  meant  by  Q'^an  iTTOll  ?  The  ren- 
dering  of  the  E.  V. :  The  desire  of  ail  nations,  ac¬ 
cording  to  which  the  Messiah  is  referred  to  as  the 
object  that  should  satisfy  the  universal  longings 
of  men,  has  always  been  a  favorite  interpretation. 
The  translation  of  the  Vulgate  was:  **  et  venit 
desideratus  cunctis  gentibus and  this  was  followed 
by  the  Reformers  (except  Calvin),  by  the  older 
orthodox  Commentators  generally,  and  among 
English  Expositors,  last  by  Fausset.  So  confi¬ 
dently  has  tneir  opinion  been  held,  that  Ribera 
suspected  the  later  Jews  of  having  corrupted  the 
passage  by  changing  a  singular  verb  into  the 

plural  with  the  design  of  throwing  diffi¬ 

culties  in  the  way  of  the  true  interpretation.  It 
has  been  accepted  so  widely  by  the  Christian 
Church  through  the  influence  of  the  various  Ver¬ 
sions  that  it  is  still  everywhere  daily  heard  in  their 
hymns  and  prayers.  It  is  natural,  moreover,  that 
many  should  have  been  unwilling  to  give  up  a 
prediction  which  seemed  to  embody  such  a  great 
and  inspiring  truth.  But  such  an  interpretation 
cannot  stand  the  test  of  correct  criticism.  In  the 
first  place,  wc  must  have  regard  to  the  aim  of  the 
discourse,  the  encouragement  of  the  people  in 
building  the  Temple,  by  assuring  them  that  its 
glory  would  yet  be  great.  This  object  would  not 
have  been  subserved  by  foretelling  the  coming  of 
a  Pereou  for  whom  all  the  Gentiles  were  longing. 
Such  a  promise  would  give  no  special  comfort  to 
the  Jews.  The  only  reason  why  the  “nations”1 
were  referred  to  must  have  been  that  they  them¬ 
selves  would  contribute  to  the  future  glory.  Sec¬ 
ondly,  it  is  impossible  to  sec  what  connection  the 
silver  and  the  gold  of  ver.  8  can  have  with  the 
coming  of  the  Messiah,  though  that  verse  is  evi¬ 
dently  introduced  as  confirmatory  of  this.  But, 


1  Nations  are  named  here  In  accordance  with  the 
guarded  and  partial  representation  of  the  salvation  of  the 
QentUes  peculiar  to  the  Old  Testament.  But  individuals 
are  not  therefore  excluded;  they  are  rather  plainly  and 


specially  regarded ;  for  the  constraining  force  is  ultimately 
not  outward  compulsion,  but  the  influence  of  the  Spirit 
upon  the  heart,  as  the  discourse  itself  implies. 
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finally,  the  view  in  question  it  untenable  gram¬ 
matically.  is  plural,  while  its  subject  ITtipn 
is  singular.  That  subject,  therefore,  cannot  be  a 
person.  It  is  impossible  to  evade  the  force  of  this 
argument;  and  when  we  discover  that  such  ex¬ 
pedients  have  been  adopted  as  to  assume  that 
Christ’s  two  Natures  are  referred  to,  the  hopeless¬ 
ness  of  the  attempt  becomes  evident.  It  has  in¬ 
deed  been  urged  tnat  when  a  plural  noun  depends 
upon  and  follows  a  singular,  the  verb  may  in  He¬ 
brew  agree  with  the  plural.  This  is  true  in  cer¬ 
tain  eases,  namely,  when  the  predicate  may  nat¬ 
urally  be  referred’  to  the  governed  word  as  con¬ 
taining  the  controlling  idea  of  the  sentence  (comp. 
Green,  §  277).  This  is  of  course  not  the  case  here. 
It  is  not  the  nations  themselves  who  are  repre¬ 
sented  as  coming,  but  their  HTOpn.  More  admis¬ 
sible  grammatically  is  the  modification  proposed 
by  Cocceius,  who  translates  :  I  will  shake  all  na¬ 
tions,  that  they  may  come  to  the  desire  of  all  na¬ 
tions.”  But  the  first  argument  adduced  against 
the  preceding  view  is  decisive  also  against  this. 

It  only  remains  that  we  take  as  a  collec¬ 

tive,  —  which  its  originally  abstract  sense  renders 
natural,  and  as  the  plural  verb  demands.1 * 3  The 
true  sense  of  /TTOH  here  may  be  readily  deduced 
from  the  usage  of  its  primitive  *TOn :  to  desire, 
to  take  delight  in.  The  derivation  means,  first, 
the  emotion  of  pleasure,  and  next,  an  object  of  de¬ 
sire  or  delight  (1  Sam.  ix.  20;  Dan.  xi.  37).  We 
have  now  only  to  decide  whether  it  relates  to  per¬ 
sons  or  to  things.  The  former  sense  with  the  ex- 

E  lunation :  what  is  valuable  or  worthy  among  the 
eatiien  — ».  «.,  the  best  of  the  Gentiles  —  has  been 
adopted  by  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  Cappcllus, 
Rticl  cert,  Hitzig,  Umbreit,  and  Fiirst  (in  his  Wdr-\ 
terbuch ).  But  here,  also,  all  connection  with  ver. 

8  fails  us.  The  only  meaning  which  satisfies  all 
the  conditions  of  the  passage  is :  the  desirable 
things  of  the  nations ;  not :  the  things  desired  by 
the  nations  realized  in  the  blessings  of  the  Mes¬ 
siah’s  reign,  as  Henderson  holds,  —  an  explanation 
which  like  those  previously  noticed  should  be  dis¬ 
carded  because  of  its  want  of  connection  with  the 
context,  and  its  irrelevancy  to  the  discourse  as  a 
whole.  We  accordingly  translate :  the  desirable 
or  precious  things,  the  treasures  of  the  nations,  as 
most  of  the  later  Commentators  have  done.  So 
the  LXX.  appear  to  have  understood  it  t4 
ljcA«jrr&  Trdvrccv  t$>v  4$vc*vt  not  Ij^owri,  not  persons 
but  things).  Their  explanation  was  adopted  in 
the  Itala  and  Vulgate,  and  by  Kimchi,  and  was 
completely  established  by  Calvin,  the  most  judi¬ 
cious  and  penetrating  of  Commentators.  Since 
the  Reformation  it  has  been  held,  among  others  by 
Dnisius  and  Vitringa,  by  Rosenraiiller,  Maurer, 
llengstenberg,  Hofmann,  Koehler,  Keil,  Ewald,* 
and  among  English  Expositors,  by  Adam  Clarke, 
Newcome,  Noyes,  Moore,  and  Cowles.  Hcngsten- 
berg,  indeed,  followed  by  Moore,  assumes  unten- 

l  Bren  in  Pa.  cxlx.  108  the  sntyeot  Is  ooUecttve  ;  in  Jer. 

xS.  84  it  is  distributive. 

3  Ewald,  who  formerly  (in  his  Comm.)  maintained  that 
the  ”  choice  (persons)  ”  of  the  Gentiles  were  meant  (see 
above),  now  seems  to  agree  with  this  opinion.  In  his 
SprachUkrt  (§  817  6),  he  explains  the  word  by  Kostbarkeiun. 

8  Compare  for  the  idea  of  glory  imparted  by  material 
treasures,  Nahum  H.  10  (9). 

4  It  has  been  said  that  Herod  really  erected  a  third 

Temple  instead  of  repairing  the  second.  Bat  this  mode  of 

expression  shows  a  want  of  perception  of  the  divine  and 


ably  that  properly  means  beauty,  but  both 

writers  adopt  the  usual  explanation  in  their  ex¬ 
position.  From  whatever  stand-point  we  regard 
this  interpretation,  its  correctness  becomes  appar¬ 
ent.  Grammatically  it  is  unassailable.  If  we  re¬ 
vert  to  the  occasion  of  the  discourse,  we  find  that 
it  contains  the  very  ground  of  encouragement 
which  the  desponding  people  required.  They  had 
no  need  to  be  disheartened  because  of  the  present 
condition  of  the  Temple.  The  outward  adorn¬ 
ments  which  had  rendered  the  former  structure  so 
attractive  were  indeed  absent,  hut  these  would  be 
more  than  surpassed  in  splendor  by  the  precious 
gifts  which  all  nations  should  yet  bring,  to  make 
glorious  Jehovah’s  dwelling-place.  If  we  regard 
the  immediate  context,  the  interpretation  becomes 
self-evident.  The  display  of  the  precious  metals 
in  the  first  Temple  was*  mournfully  remembered 
by  the  people  in  tneir  poverty.  But  the  silver  and 
gold  ot  the  whole  earth  were  God’s,  much  more 
glorious  would  be  that  Temple  which  should  be 
adorned  by  the  treasures  of  all  nations  which  fie 
should  dispose  to  his  worship  and  service. 

We  have  next  to  inquire  into  the  JuJJUlment  of 
this  remarkable  prediction.  And  the  question  first 
suggests  itself :  is  the  promise  to  be  fulfilled  in  a 
literal  or  in  a  figurative  sense,  or  in  both  1  The 
answer  will  throw  additional  light  also  upon  the 
concluding  words  of  ver.  7  :  I  will  fill  this  house 
with  glory.*  Let  us  now  see  to  what  extent  the 
Gentiles  did  bring  of  their  treasures  to  the  sec¬ 
ond  Temple.  The  command  of  Darius  Hvstaspe*, 
given  soon  after,  that  abundant  supplies  should  be 
allowed  the  Jews  to  forward  their  labors,  cannot 
properly  come  into  consideration  here,  because  it 
was  not  a  consequence  of  any  such  shaking  of  the 
nations  as  that  just  predicted.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  the.presents  of  Artnxerxes  Longiroanus 
and  his  councillors  through  Ezra.  We  must  look 
beyond  the  mighty  political  convulsions  of  the 
age  of  Alexander  ana  his  successors,  in  which,  m 
we  have  seen,  the  shaking  of  the  nations  first  ac¬ 
tually  began.  And  here,  as  Calvin  has  shown, 
and  Hcngstenberg  more  fully,  the  renewal  of  the 
second  Temple  by  Herod  must  be  excluded  from 
consideration.  Herod  was  a  foreigner,  it  is  true, 
but  his  labors  were  not  prompted  by  reverence  for 
Jehovah,  but  by  worldlv  policy.4 *  But  the  case  was 
different  with  the  offerings  of  those  proselytes 
who,  in  the  decline  of  polytheism  sought  to  sat¬ 
isfy  their  religious  aspirations  by  paying  their 
homage  to  the  one  true  God  in  his  Temple.  These 
gifts,  however,  were  little  more  than  a  pledge  of 
the  higher,  more  glorious  fulfillment.  Otherwise 
the  prophecy  would  have  remained  unfulfilled 
The  Temple  (in  its  true  idea  and  divine  purpose) 
must  be  merged  into  the  Church  of  Christ,  the 
offerings  of  whose  worshippers  must  have  that 
predominantly  spiritual  character  which  should 
mark  the  Messianic  times.  (1.)  Because  the  pit* 
diction  is  given  as  a  revelation  from  God.  Its  ful¬ 
fillment  is  certain.6  A  literal  fulfillment  has  been 

prophetic  idea  of  the  institution.  Herod’s  Temple  M* 
still  be  regarded  as  the  second,  even  though  it  be  conceded 
that  he  erected  a  new  structure.  A  new  Temple  must  in¬ 
troduce  a  new  era. 

6  Some  of  the  Jewish  Commentators  would  not  reediJy 
agree  with  this.  Philippeon  (Israeli tisekt  U.  1489), 

after  showing  that  Herod’s  Temple,  which  he  rightly  re- 
fU«es  to  regard  as  a  third  Temple,  was  with  all  its  splendor 
still  inferior  to  Solomon’s,  and  after  admitting  that  ver.  7, 
which  he  renders  correctly,  has  not  been  literally  fulfilled, 
remarks  as  follows :  w  The  Prophets  give  promises  tor  the 
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shown  to  be  untenable ;  we  have  therefore  to  seek 
a  spiritual  one.  (2.)  This  promise  is  but  one  of  a 
large  class  of  similar  predictions  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  whose  spiritual  realization  is  assured  by  the 
New.  Comp.  Is.  lx.  5,  9-11 ;  Micah  x.  18  ;  Zech. 
xiv.  14,  with  Rev.  xxi.  24-26.  The  harmony  and 
connection  of  our  passage  with  these  is  convin¬ 
cing.  (3.)  After  the  restoration  the  outward  splen- 
•  dor  of  the  Temple  was  never  a  matter  of  Divine 
cognizance.  The  rebukes  of  the  prophets  directed 
against  the  people  were  not  due  to  any  failure 
on  their  part  to  enhance  its  external  glory.  In¬ 
deed  we  nave  good  reason  to  think  that  they  were 
encouraged  to  make  this  of  little  account  It  is 
at  least  certain  that  the  spirit  cherished  by  the 
Jews,  which  ultimately  led  to  their  rejection,  and 
to  the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  was  the  senti¬ 
ment  that  found  expression  in  the  reverence  for 
the  gold  of  the  Temple,  which  called  forth  so 
scathing  a  denunciation  from  the  lips  of  Jesus, 
and(that,  in  his  refusal  to  admire  the  grandeur  of 
that  structure,  He  was  moved  by  something  more 
than  the  mere  prevision  of  its  coming  rum,  that 
He  recognized  in  that  terrible  calamity  the  divine¬ 
ly  just  result  of  the  loss  of  spiritual  worship  which 
universally  prevailed.  Ana  if  the  failure  to  dis¬ 
cern  that  the  Temple  was  only  the  embodiment 
and  symbol  of  spiritual  truths  marked  the  decline 
and  fall  of  Judaism,  it  was  necessary  that  the 
Chuuoh  op  God,  the  true  Temple  beneath  the 
gold,  and  outward  adomings,  should  without  los¬ 
ing  its  identity,  divest  itself  of  external  form,  to 
invite  and  receive  spiritual  worshippers  from  all 
nations.  Upon  these  grounds  we  claim  the  fitness 
and  necessity  of  a  spintual  fulfillment  of  this  pre¬ 
diction.  What  the  treasures  are  which  all  nations 
were  to  bring  to  the  Church  of  God  is  not  far  to 
seek.  All  material  offerings  presented  since  the 
establishment  of  Christ's  kingdom,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  advancing  its  extension  or  inward  growth, 
are  of  course  included.  But  the  offerings  of  the 
heart  —  the  prayers  and  praises  of  the  multitudes 
that  throng  fiaore  and  more  about  the  gates  of 
Zion,  as  the  nations  are  shaken  more  and  more  by 
forces  of  the  Spirit's  moving,  and  their  self-re¬ 
nouncing  devotion  of  soul  and  life  to  her  service, 
—  mainly  constitute  the  perpetual  and  progressive 
fulfillment  of  the  prediction.  And  in  tne  presence 
of  God  araon^  his  adoring  people  we  nave  the 
idea  embodied  m  the  ancient  Temple  realized,  and 
the  crowning  promises  of  this  prophecy  fulfilled  : 
I  will  fill  this  House  with  glory  ....  In  this 
place  I  will  give  peace.  It  is  the  presence  of 
Jehovah  that  sheds  glory  upon  the  Church,  his 
Temple  and  dwelling-place,  that  imparts  inward 
peace  and  joy,  and  outward  peace  and  prosperity 

(Dib^7)  to  its  members  in  ever-increAsing  meas¬ 
ure  ;  but  that  Presence  is  vouchsafed  to  meet  and 
reward  the  submission  and  service  of  his  people, 
gathered  from  every  nation  under  heaven. 

There  is  another  important  point  in  connection 
with  this  subject  which  needs  to  be  discussed. 
The  fact  that  all  these  promises  are  applied  direct¬ 
ly  to  “  this  house,"  and  that,  as  the  subject  of 
such  glorious  predictions  the  second  Temple  is 
sharply  contrasted  with  the  first,  proves  that  there 


must  have  been  something  connected  with  the 
former,  as  compared  with  the  latter,  constituting 
it  a  more  fit  representative  of  the  Church  of 
Christ.  This  feature  of  the  discourse  is  worth? 
of  a  much  fuller  treatment  than  is  here  practi¬ 
cable.  We  only  remark  at  present  that  the  car¬ 
dinal  distinction  must  have  consisted  in  the  more 
|  spiritual  character  which  life,  and  faith,  and  wor¬ 
ship  assumed  in  the  best  times  of  Judaism  after 
the  Re6toration>  the  Temple  being  of  course  un¬ 
derstood  to  represent  then,  as  of  old,  the  theocrat¬ 
ic  community  of  which  it  was  the  centre.  Rites 
and  ceremonies  retired  more  into  the  background ; 
and  prayer  began  to  assume  its  true  place  in  pub¬ 
lic  worship.  The  religious  knowledge. of  the  peo¬ 
ple  was  kept  up  through  the  regular  public  read- 
I  ing  and  distribution  of  the  Scriptures,  which  were 
[early  collected  into  their  present  canonical  form. 
Synagogues  were  established,  the  people  having 
learnt  at  Babylon  that  God's  presence  might  be 
enjoyed  in  their  assemblies  in  any  place  or  circum¬ 
stances.  Thus  there  was  kept  alive  throughout 
the  nation  a  higher  and  purer  type  of  religion 
than  it  had  known  in  the  days  when  the  first 
Temple  with  its  outward  splendor  and  gorgeous 
ritual  excited  the  admiration  of  the  people,  but  too 
seldom  led  their  thoughts  to  the  contemplation  of 
the  truths  it  expressed  and  prefigured.  These 
we  regard  as  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
second  Temple,  which  on  the  one  hand  exalted  it 
above  its  predecessor,  and  on  the  other  assimilated 
it  to  the  Church  of  Christ,  of  which  it  thus  be¬ 
came  the  fit  representative  in  the  Divine  promises. 
This  was  the  true  glory  of  the  Second  Temple. 

The  question  finally  suggests  itself :  If  this  ex¬ 
position  be  correct^  why  were  these  promises  veiled 
in  such  a  material  form?  The  same  difficulty 
must  be  equally  felt  in  the  consideration  of  tlie 
similar  passages  in  the  Prophets  already  cited.  It 
is  not  a  sufficient  answer  to  say  that  such  is  the 
uniform  drapery  in  which  prophetic  promise  is 
clothed.  The  answer  which  exhibits  the  inner  fit- 
ness  and  necessity  of  the  mode  of  communication, 
is  that  such  a  form  was  the  only  one  suited  to  the 
conditions  under  which  the  promise  was  given. 
Its  recipients  would  have  been  dissatisfied  with  the 
full  and  clear  revelation  as  not  meeting  their  im¬ 
mediate  needs,  and  moreover  could  neither  have 
grasped  its  meaning  nor  appreciated  its  worth. 
They  were  not  as  yet  prepared  to  receive  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  an  invisible  Temple  and  a  universal  Church, 
as  the  nations  themselves  were  not  prepared  for 
j  the  coming  and  reign  of  their  common  Redeemer.. 
Hence  it  was  best  that  the  glories  of  his  kingdom 
should  be  described  in  words  suited  to  their  appre¬ 
hensions  and  requirements.  He  also,  when  He 
came, .in  bis  predictions  as  well  as  in  his  other  in¬ 
structions,  taught  as  his  hearers  were  able  to  bear 
them.  And  even  we  are  under  the  same  tutelage 
with  respect  to  the  mysteries  of  the  New  Jeru¬ 
salem  ;  for  we  read  that  it  has  its  Temple  too 
(Rev.  vii.  15),  and  yet  we  are  told  that  it  has  no 
Temple  (Rev.  xxi.  22) ;  and  the  announcement 
of  the  final  and  complete  fulfillment  of  our  proph¬ 
ecy  (Rev.  xxi.  24-26)  is  little  more  than  a  repeti¬ 
tion  of  the  prophecy  itself  in  a  material  form  iden¬ 
tically  the  same. 


fataie,  not  in  order  to  predict,  but  In  order  to  ameliorate 
the  present  and  to  Incite  to  holy  actions.  Israelites  hare 
themselves  made  the  fulfillment  of  theee  prophecies  Impos¬ 
sible  bj  refusing  to  rise  to  those  higher  conditions  In  which 
•lone,  according  to  the  declarations  of  the  Prophets  them¬ 
selves,  the  promisee  would  be  fulfilled.”  Comp.  p.  922. 
This  is  the  logical  result  of  the  Jewish  thsory  ;  for  though 


some  of  their  Commentators  («•  g.,  Isaakl,  Abarbaael)  in¬ 
terpret  the  passage  as  predicting  a  future  Temple,  compar¬ 
ing  Seek,  xlili.  etc.,  jet  as  this  view  is  io  plain  contradic¬ 
tion  of  the  Prophet's  announcement  of  speedy  fulfillment, 
others  are,  io  eoaabtooey,  driven  to  ranounce  tha  idsa  of  • 

any  true  fulfillment  whatever. 
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HAGGAI. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1 .  The  only  hope  of  the  Church  of  God  lies  in 
his  favor.  If  at  any  time  it  is  weak  and  languish¬ 
ing,  its  sad  condition  is  directly  diie  to  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  God’s  presence.  But  his  attitude  to¬ 
wards  his  people  is  not  the  result  of  caprice  or  of 
change  of  purpose.  He  is  bound  to  them  by  a 
Covenant  (ver.  5)  to  which  He  ever  remains  faith¬ 
ful.  It  is  their  unfaithfulness  that  banishes  Him 
from  among  them,  and  a  return  to  obedience  that 
restores  his  favor  and  help.  The  latter  result  is  as 
assured  as  the  former  (comp.  vers.  4,  5,  with  i,  12, 
13).  These  truths  furnish  an  antidote  to  despond¬ 
ency,  and  a  ground  of  confidence  as  well  as  a  mo¬ 
tive  to  renewed  consecration. 

2.  The  World  is  the  tributary,  and  the  minister 
of  the  Church.  All  revolutions,  political,  social,  or 
moral,  that  aficct  the  nations,  are  harbingers  and 
preparations  of  that  spiritual  and  inward  but  no 
less  powerful  influence  which  is  to  impel  them 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 
And  the  treasures  of  the  nations,  all  that  is  de¬ 
sirable  and  valuable  in  the  achievements  of  human 
labor,  all  the  accumulated  wisdom  and  knowledge 
of  the  ages,  and  all  that  is  pure  and  lofty  in 
human  motives  and  purposes,  are  the  offerings 
which  the  world  has  brought,  or  is  yet  to  bring 
to  the  Church  — 44  the  glory  and  honor  of  the  Gen¬ 
tiles  ”  presented  in  the  courts  of  Zion  (Rev.  xxi. 
26). 

3.  The  development  and  progress  of  the  Church 
of  God  are  not  marked  by  an  increase  of  external 
splendor.  Its  true  glory  does  not  consist  in  the 
magnificence  of  its  houses  of  worship,  or  in  the 
pomp  and  iinpressiveness  of  its  ceremonies  and 
rituals.  The  First  Temple  was  distinguished  by 
these  outward  attractions ;  but  the  Second  Temple 
in  which  they  were  so  inferior,  is  by  the  Prophet 
contrasted  with  the  former,  and  chosen  as  the  fit 
representative,  nay  even  as  the  partial  realization 
of  the  promised  Church  of  Christ.  Christians 
know,  as  the  pious  worshippers  in  the  second 
Temple,  were  taught,  that  the  glory  of  the  Church 
is  derived  from  the  purity  of  her  worship,  the  de¬ 
votion  of  her  ever-increasing  members,  and  the 
abiding  presence  of  God  through  his  Spirit.  Even 
the.Shekinah  was  wanting  in  the  second  Temple; 
but  the  faithful  worshippers  there,  like  those  who 
now  in  every  nation  worship  God  in  Spirit  and  in 
trnth,  could  rejoice  that  they  did  not  need  among 
them  his  visible  glory,  while  his  presence  was  felt 
in  their  hearts. 


HOMILBTIOAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Ver.  3  (comp,  with  ver.  9).  Long  life  is  a  bless¬ 
ing  and. happiness  to  a  servant  of  God,  if  at  its 
close  he  is  permitted  to  behold  the  revival  of  God’s 
■kingdom  and  increasing  signs  of  its  coming  glory. 

Vers.  4,  5.  God’s  people  should  dwell  much 
upon  their  past  history.  They  will  thus  find  that 


whatever  checks  and  distresses  they  have  experi¬ 
enced  were  due  to  their  own  unfaithfulness,  and 
that  God  never  failed  to  fulfill  his  part  in  the 
Covenant,  whether  He  chastened  or  blessed.  In 
the  adversities  of  the  present  they  may  be  assured 
that  their  true  hope  lies  in  the  presence  and  power 
of  the  Spirit,  who  dwells  with  them  according  as 
they  fulfill  their  part  in  the  Covenant. 

Calvin  :  God  is  present  with  his  own  in  vari¬ 
ous  ways  ;  but  He  especially  shows  that  He  is 
present  when,  by  his  Spirit,  He  confirms  weak 
minds. 

Vers.  6,  7.  In  the  midst  of  the  changes,  polit¬ 
ical,  social,  and  moral,  that  affect  the  nations,  by 
what  methods  may  God's  people  best  seek  to  at¬ 
tract  them  with  their  priceless  treasures  within  the 
Church  of  Christ  ? 

Henry  :  The  shuking  of  the  nations  is  often  in 
order  to  the  settling  of  the  Church  and  the  estab¬ 
lishing  of  the  things  that  cannot  be  shaken. 

Moore  :  The  kingdoms  of  the  world  are  bnt 
the  scaffolding  for  God’s  spiritual  Temple,  td  be 
thrown  down  when  their  purpose  is  accomplished. 

—  The  uncertainty  and  transitoriness  of  all  that  is 
earthly  should  lead  men  to  seek  repose  in  the  ever¬ 
lasting  kingdom  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  — The 
glory  of  the  New  Testament  dispensation  is  the 
conversion  of  the  heathen. 

Ver.  8.  Since  the  earth  and  its  fullness  are  the 
Lord’s,  his  people  need  never  fear  either  that  they 
will  be  left  destitute,  or  that  the  “  riches  of  the 
Gentiles  ”  will  not  be  converted  to  the  use  of  his 
Church.  ♦ 

Henry  :  Every  penny  bears  God’s  superscrip¬ 
tion  as  well  as  Casar’s. 

Moore  :  The  comparative  poverty  of  the 
Church  is  not  because  God  cannot  bestow  riches 
upon  her,  but  because  there  are  better  blessings 
than  wealth  that  are  often  incompatible  with  its 
possession. 

Ver.  9.  Calyin  :  Though  they  should  gather 
the  treasures  of  a  thousand  worlds  into  one  mass, 
such  a  glory  would  still  la  perishable. 

Moore  :  The  New  Testament  in  all  its  out¬ 
ward  lowliness  has  a  glory  in  its  possession  of  a 
completed  salvation,  far  above  all  the  outward 
magnificence  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation.  —  The 
kingdom  of  Christ  makes  peace  between  God  and 
man,  and  in  its  ultimate  results  will  make  peace 
between  man  and  man,  and  destroy  all  that  pro¬ 
duces  discord  and  confusion,  war  and  bloodshed 
on  the  earth. 

Pressbl  :  Every  house  of  God  is  a  place  where 
God  gives  peace,  and  every  place  of  peace  is  also 
a  house  of  God. 

—  On  the  whole  discourse :  The  glory  of  God’s 
kingdom  :  (1.)  Its  conditions  —  the  faithfulness  of 
his  people  to  all  their  covenant  obligations  and 
duties,  their  obedience,  their  faith,  and  their  cour¬ 
age,  securing  his  favor  and  help.  (2.)  Its  nature 

—  the  constant  reception  of  increasing  multitudes 
of  44  Gentiles  ”  with  their  44  treasures  ”  of  devotion 
and  service ;  and  the  abiding  presence  of  God’s 
Spirit  diffusing  peace  and  joy. 
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FOURTH  ADDRESS. 

Past  Calamities  accounted  for  ;  and  Immediate  Prosperity  announced. 

Chapter  II.  10-19. 

10  On  the  twenty-fourth  (day)  of  the  ninth  (month)  in  the  second  year  of  Darius, 

11  there  was  a  word  of  Jehovah  by  the  hand  of  Haggai  the  Prophet,  saying:  Thus 

12  saith  Jehovah  of  Hosts:  Ask,  I  pray  you,  the  Priests1  for  instruction,  saying :  If2  a 
man  shall  bear  holy  flesh  in  the  lappet  of  his  garment,  and  touch  with  his  lappet 
upon  bread,  or  upon  pottage,  or  upon  wine,  or  upon  oil,  or  upon  any  food,  shall  it 

13  become  holy  ;  and  the  Priests  answered  and  said  :  No.  And  Haggai  said :  If  one 
defiled  8  through  a  (dead)  person  touch  any  of  these,  shall  it  be  unclean ;  and  the 

14  Priests  answered  and  said:  It  shall  be  unclean.  Then  Haggai  answered  and  said : 
So  is  this  people,  and  so  is  this  nation  before  me,  saith  Jehovah,  and  so  is  every 
work  of  their  hands;  and  whatever  they  offer  there  [at  the  altar]  is  unclean. 

15  And  now,  I  pray  you  direct  your  heart  from  this  day  and  backward,  before  the 

16  placing  of  stone  upon  stone  in  the  house  of  Jehovah.  Since  such  things  were,4 
one  has  been  going5  to  a  heap  of  sheaves  of  fifty  (measures),  and  there  were  (but) 
ten ;  he  has  bien  going  to  the  wine-vat  to  draw  out  fifty  pails,  and  there  were  (but) 

17  twenty.  I  have  smitten  you  with  blight,  and  with  mildew,  and  with  hail  —  all  the 

18  works6  of  your  hands;  yet  ye  (returned)7  not  to  me,  saith  Jehovah.  Direct,  I 
pray  you,  your  hearts  from  this  day  and  backward,  from  the  twenty-fourth  day  of 
the  ninth  (month),  to  the  day  on  which  the  Temple  of  Jehovah  was  founded ;  direct 

19  your  heart  Is  the  grain  yet  in  the  barn  ?  And  as  to  the  vine  and  the  fig  tree, 
and  the  pomegranate  and  olive  tree,  they  have  not  borne.8  From  this  day  I  will 
bless.9 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  11.  —  to  the  direct  and  TTlin  the  indirect  object 

9  Ver.  12.  —  This  Term  contains  a  sentence  virtually  conditional,  of  which  t27^T(?^H  is  the  apod  ode,  and  all  that  pre¬ 
cedes  the  protasis.  Bat  as  PT  is  properly  an  interjection  the  strict  translation  would  be :  Behold,  let  any  one  bear,  etc. 
Some  of  the  articles  of  food  here  mentioned  are  made  definite,  being  considered  severally  as  forming  a  distinct  class. 
8tc  Green,  §  246  d. 

•  Ver.  18.  —  For  the  construction  of  see  the  exegesis. 

4  Ver.  16.  —  DnVnp.  See  Green,  §  267  J,  and  compare  the  exegesis.  • 

6  Ver.  16.  —  ....  are  used  impersonally :  one  came,  etc.  These  sentences  are  virtually  conditional^  ) 

marking  the  apodosis  in  each  case. 

•  Ver.  17.  —  HR  This  clause  is  in  apposition  to  the  object  of  the  verb  in  the  one  preceding. 

1  Ver.  17.  —  pS.  See  the  exegesis. 

*»'  *  * 

i  Ver  19.  — .  agrees  with  the  nearest  subject  and  b  understood  with  the  others.  — 

•  Ver.  19.  —  ’jjnSM  is  here  used  absolutely.  There  b  no  need  of  supplying  an  object. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL 

The  ministry  of  the  Prophet  had  at  last  achieved 
its  most  important  object,  and  with  the  access  of 
new  real  and  devotion  to  God’s  service  among  the 
people,  a  powerful  impulse  had  been  given  to  their 
national  and  religious  life.  Another  message  was 
now  appropriate,  and  that  for  the  accomplishment 
of  two  ends :  first,  that  the  people  might  be  fore¬ 
warned  against  a  course  of  conduct,  which  would 
again  alienate  the  favor  of  God  ;  second,  that  they 
might  be  farther  secured  against  despondency  by 
the  prospect  of  rich  and  speedy  blessings,  as*  the 
consequence  of  their  repentance  and  obedience.  j 


Ver.  10.  The  message  which  follows  was  de¬ 
livered  about  two  months  after  the  preceding,  while 
the  people  were  still  feeling,  probably,  in  an  in¬ 
tensified  degree,  -the  pressure  of  the  temporal  dis¬ 
tress  which  was  described  in  the  first  discourse. 
It  was  an  occasion  peculiarly  suitable  for  the  com¬ 
munication  of  snch  a  message.  It  was  the  ninth 
month  (Chisleu,  November-December)  when  the 
early  rain  was  expected  to  water  the  newly-sown 
crops.  Their  fields  had  lately  (ch.  i.  6)  been  giv¬ 
ing  a  very  scanty  harvest,  and  there  would  nat¬ 
urally  be  much  anxiety  about  the  results  of  the 
labor  of  the  present  season ;  and  great  rejoicing 
at  the  receival  of  an  assurance  of  its’enccess. 

Ver.  11.  We  agree  with  Ewald*  Koehler,  Keil, 
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et  cd.  in  regarding  n^rijl  here  as  meaning  not 
the  law  but  instruction.  If  the  former  had  been 
intendedy  the  article  would  have  been  present. 
That  the  answer  to  the  inquiry  would  be  obtained 
from  the  law  does  not  of  course  affect  the  ques¬ 
tion. 

Ver.  12.  If  a  man  shall  bear  ....  and  the 
Priests  answered  :  No.  The  priests  answered 
correctly  and  according  to  a  natural  and  divinely 
sanctioned  inference  from  Lev.  vi.  20  (27).  In 
that  passage  the  flesh  of  the  animal  sacrificed  is 

said  to  render  sacred  any  object  (-i#m  bb  there 

probably  refers  both  to  persons  and  to  things) 
with  which  it  may  come  in  contact,  a  garment 
sprinkled  with  its  blood  being  particularized.  It 
is  not  said  that  the  character  of  legal  sacredness 
is  communicated  indefinitely.  The  enumeration 
in  our  passage  of  the  most  common  and  necessary 
articles  of  food  is  in  accordance  with  the  lesson  to 
be  enforced  ;  see  on  ver.  14. 

Ver.  Id.  And  Haggai  said  ....  he  will  be 
unclean.  Comparing  oar  verse  with  Lev.  xxii.  4, 
and  that  passage  with  Num.  v.  2  ;  ix.  6,  7,  10,  we 

find  that  the  phrase  NJ2TJ* 

defiled  with  respect  to  a  person.  Comparing  again 
with  Lev.  xxi.  11  ;  Num  vi.  6,  we  find  that 
is  to  be  understood  in  the  latter  expression,  which 
therefore  means :  unclean  on  account  of  a  dead 
person.  The  ellipsis  is  seen  to  be  natural,  when 
we  remember  that  defilement  occasioned  by  per¬ 
sonal  contact  usually  proceeded  from  contact  with 
a  dead  body,  and  that  this  species  of  defilement 
was  one  of  the  deepest  (see  Num.  xix.  11-16). 
Keil  translates  :  defiled  on  or  through  the  soul  of 
a  dead  man,  a  rendering  whose  correctness  he  fails 
to  prove  both  here  ana  in  his  exposition  of  Lev. 
xix.  28.  Besides  giving  a  contradictory  explana¬ 
tion,  he  would  refuse  to  recognize  one  of  the  most 

common  meanings  of  that  of  person  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  sense  of  body.  The  explanation  of 
Koehler  is  worth  quoting.  He  takes  ntphesh  in  its 
primary  sense  of  6reath,  and  thinks  that  one  who 
comes  m  contact  with  the  breath  of  a  dead  man  is 
referred  to.  This  he  docs  not  seek  ta  establish  on 
the  luciis  a  non  lucendo  principle,  as  might  be  ex¬ 
pected,  but  by  the  statement  that  “  as  long  as  the 
corpse  is  not  completely  consumed,  even  if  the 
skeleton  only  is  left,  a  remnant  of  the  breath  of 
life  still  remains  seeking  to  extricate  itself  so  as  to 
leave  the  body  to  perish  utterly.” — Then  follows  the 
application  to  the  circumstances  of  the  people  of 
these  principles  of  the  Ceremonial  Law.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  priests  and  the  prophet  act  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  their  proper  functions  :  the  former 
declare  or  interpret  the  precepts  of  the  Law ;  the 
Utter  applies  them. 

Ver.  14.  And  Haggai  answered  and  said  .  .  . 
la  unclean.  No  distinction  is  intended  to  be  ex¬ 
pressed  between  ”  nation  ”  and  “  people  ”  here. 
The  repetition  is  a  hebraism ;  comp.  Zeph.  it  9. 
So  is  this  people,  etc.  =  So  is  it  with  this  people. 
Before  me  means :  in  my  presence  as  Ruler  and 
Judge.  The  key  to  the  correct  application  of  the 
ceremonial  precepts,  which  have  occasioned  diffi¬ 
culty  to  some  interpreters,  is  found  in  the  lost 

clause  of  the  verse,  taking  into  account  that  E&? 
=  at  the  altar  (Ezra  iii.  3).  The  people,  suffering 
from  scarcity  of  food  consequent  upon  die  failure 
of  their  crops,  had,  it  seems,  been  continuing  in 


some  measure  their  regular  sacrificial  offerings, 
though  they  had  been  neglecting  the  building  of 
the  Temple.  These  oblations  had  not  been  ac¬ 
cepted,  as  they  might  have  inferred  from  the  with¬ 
holding  of  the  divine  blessing,  the  trne  cause  of 
which  is  now  impressively  illustrated.  As  he  who 
was  ceremonially  unclean  tainted  everything  with 
which  he  came  in  contact,  so  had  they,  suffering 
from  God’s  displeasure  on  account  of  their  disre¬ 
gard  of  his  claims,  communicated  the  effects  of 
that  displeasure  to  all  the  Ubor  of  their  hands, 
which  profited  them  nothing.  And,  as  the  conse¬ 
crated  flesh  of  the  sacrifices  did  not  convey  its  sa¬ 
cred  ness  to  any  objects  beyond  those  immediately 
in  the  service,  so  all  their  external  good  works, 
even  their  offerings  upon  God’s  altar,  conld  not 
reach  in  its  effects  beyond  the  mere  ceremonial 
fulfillment  of  outward  observances,  conld  not  se¬ 
cure  those  blessings  which  are  the  reward  of  living, 
operative  holiness.  The  following  verses  (15-17) 
now  exhibit  the  condition  of  the  people  as  prov¬ 
ing  the  above  illustration. 

Ver.  15.  And  now  apply  your  heart,  I  pray 
you  .  .  .  apply  your  heart.  The  people  are 
bidden  review  their  condition  from  the  present 
time  to  the  period  preceding  the  resumption  of 

the  Temple.  TILTHS  in  snch  a  connection  of 
course  means  backward.  The  time  when  the 
work  was  resumed  is  specified  here,  because  it  was 
the  turning-point  in  their  fortunes.  Their  con¬ 
dition  before  that  event  is  recalled  for  their  con¬ 
templation  that  they  might  connect  their  distress 
then  suffered  with  their  unfaithfulness ;  and  the 
brief  period  succeeding  their  return  to  obedience 
is  included  because  they  could  not  so  soon  recover 
from  their  embarrassments,  no  harvest  having  yet 

intervened.  therefore  serves  a  twofold 

purpose :  (from)  denotes  that  the  retrospect 

should  properly  begin  with  the  resumption  of  the 
work,  and  (before)  indicates  the  direction  in 
which  the  survey  should  extend.  That  it  is  the 
resumption  of  building  that  is  referred  to,  and  not' 
the  first  feeble  efforts  of  the  returning  exiles,  is 
plain  from  the  circumstances  of  •  the  people  to  be 
described  and  the  lesson  to  be  enforced. 

Ver.  16.  Since  such  things  were  ....  and 

there  were  (but)  twenty.  BnVTJD,  literally: 
from  these  things  being  (so).  This  means,  from 
the  time  when  affairs  began  to  be  in  the  condition 

refenV  to.  It  is  clear  that  need  not  have  the 
same  reference  here  as  in  ver.  15,  where  it  points 
backward.  Here  the  people  are  nt>t  commanded 
to  take  a  review  of  the  past;  the  Prophet  is  now 
describing  a  certain  state  of  affairs  consequent 
upon  their  unfaithfulness.  There  it  was  a  retro¬ 
spect  ;  here  it  is  a  view  of  cause  and  effect.  The 
force  of  the  verse  is  precisely  that  of  ch.  i.  9.  The 
harvests  did  not  fulfill  expectation.  Their  actual 
yield  did  not  even  correspond  to  the  appearance 
of  the  crops  when  gathered  in.  A  heap  of  sheaves 
which  seemed  to  contain  twenty  measures  (it  is 

beet  to  supply  HHC?,  as  E.  V.  does),  was,  when 
threshed,  found  to  contain  but  ten.  A  quantity 
of  grapes  usually  affording  fifty  purahs  yields  only 
twenty.  is  applied  either  to  the  press  itself, 

or  to  the  vat  beneath  into  which  the  liquor  flows. 
Here  the  latter  is  meant ;  after  pressing,  they  went 
to  draw  from  it,  expecting  the  usual  proportion 

of  wine.  rr*©,  which  in  Is*  Ixiii.  3  means  a 
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wine-press,  must  be  used  here  of  the  vessel  which 
was  ordinarily  employed  to  draw  up  the  wine  from 
the  lower  receptacle.  It  naturally  came  to  be 
adopted  as  a  convenient  measure  for  such  pur¬ 
poses,  much  in  the  same  way  as  our  “  bucket  ”  is 
sometimes  referred  to  as  a  measure.  The  LXX. 

translating  fierpririis  make  it  =  ( a  bath ) .  Such 

an  ellipsis  as  E.  V.  assumes  to  exist  in  the  orig¬ 
inal  is  incredible. 

Ver.  17.  I  have  smitten  you  with  blight .  . . 
aaith  Jehovah.  The  immediate  cause  of  the 
shortness  and  inferior  quality  of  the  crops  is  now 
presented.  On  the  connection  between  the  first 
and  second  clauses,  see  Grammatical  note.  The 
people  themselves  are  said  to  have  been  smitten, 
because  the  calamities  specified  fell  upon  their 
crops,  the  labor  of  their  hands  (comp.  Virgil’s 
boumque  laborer),  thus  disappointing  their  nearest 
hopes.  Compare,  as  exactly  analogous,  ch.  i.  10, 
1 1 .  These  passages  further  show  that  there  is  no 
need  of  rendering  with  E.  V. :  in  all  the  labor  of 
your  hands.  The  last  clause  is  difficult.  Most 

take  as  a  nominative,  and  supply  EFptt? 

(yo'have  not  returned)  after  Amos  iv.9,  the  former 
and  latter  parts  of  which  passage  present  a  resem¬ 
blance  to  our  verse  probably  fortuitous.  But  the 

cases  in  which  HS  accompanies  a  nominative  are 
so  rare  that  such  a  construction  is  not  to  be  as¬ 
sumed  except  under  exegetical  distress.  More 
admissible  is  the  translation  of  the  Vulgate,  Ita- 
la,  Urabreit,  et  al. :  et  non  fuit  in  vobis  qui  reverter- 

etnr.  To  obtain  this  is  supplied,  and  DSJflN 
read.  It  ought  not  to  be  objected  with  Hitzig  and 
Koehler,  that  Hi*  does  not  mean  among  or  in,  but 
only  beside  or  with  J  for  2  Kings  ix.  25  furnishes 
an  unmistakable  instance  of  the  former  sense.  The 
extent  of  the  change  involved  in  the  Text  is  a  more 
valid  objection.  .  It  is  better,  with  Maurer,  Hitzig, 
Ewald,  and  Keil,  to  construe  according  to  the 

principle  laid  down  by  Ewald  (§  262  6),  that 

(properly  the  construct  of  being  usually  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  verbal  suffix,  because  containing  a  ver¬ 
bal  conception  (=  there  is  not),  here  takes  the  sign 
of  tbe  object  according  to  the  construction  after 
most  verbs.  We  therefore  render :  but  ye  were  not 
towards  me,  i.  ye  did  not  return  to  me.  Hos. 
iii.  3,  2  Kings  vi.  11,  afford  examples  of  such  con¬ 
structions. 

Ver.  18.  Direct,  I  beseech  yon,  your  heart 
.  .  direct  your  heart.  This  verse  has  received 
most  diverse  and  in  some  instances  most  extraor¬ 
dinary  interpretations.  The  main  difficulty  arises 

from  the  peculiar  use  of  19^*  Most  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  expositors  adopt  the  rendering  of  E.  V.  with¬ 
out  explanation,  or  (as  Newcome)  supply  “  and  ” 
instead  of  “even”  before  “from,”  in  order  to 
make  the  contradiction  involved  appear  slighter. 
Fousset  thinks  that  the  time  is  to  be  measured 
backward  from  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  the  ninth 
month,  and  forward  from  the  founding  of  the  Tem¬ 
ple,  or  that  the  same  adverb,  nby  can  be  taken 
in  different  senses  when  connected  with  the  same 
verb,  which  is  absurd.  Indeed,  it  would  seem  very 

improbable  that  here  should  be  employed 

in  a  sense  different  from  that  in  which  it  occurs  in 
ver.  15,  as  Eichhom,  Hitzig,  Koehler,  et  al.  as¬ 
sume  that  it  must,  in  making  it  refer  to  the  future. 
If  now  we  could  suppose,  with  the  authors  last 


named,  and  Pressel,  that  the  twenty-fourth  day  of 
the  ninth  month  was  the  day  on  which  the  foun¬ 
dation  was  laid,  all  difficulty  would  vanish.  The 
pqople  would  again  be  directed  to  review  their  con¬ 
dition,  and  to  contrast  it  with  the  blessings  which 
they  would  henceforth  receive,*  as  described  in  the 
next  verse.  But  the  objections  to  this  are  insu¬ 
perable  :  ( 1 )  The  Temple  was  founded  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  year  of  Cyrus,  fifteen  years  before  (Ezra  iii. 
10) ;  and  if  we  compare  Ezra  iv.  4  with  iv.  23,  24, 
we  shall  see  that  tbe  work  upon  it  was  continued, 
however  feebly,  until  within  two  years  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  prophecy,  so  that  the  foundation  could  not 
have  fallen  into  decay.  (2)  Ch.  ii.  3  implies  that 
the  new  structure  had  then  become  somewhat  ad¬ 
vanced.  If  it  were  absolutely  necessary  to  regard 

as  =  ]D  (from),  we  should  be  driven  to  con¬ 
clude  that  the  tex»,  as  it  now  stands,  is  corrupt. 
But  tbe  analogy  of  such  words  as  piTHD1?  (to  a 

distance)  V’lna*  (to  the  outside),  shows  that 
the  meaning  to  or  until 1  is  not  impossible.  So 
Rosenmiiller,  Maurer,  Ewald,  Moore,  et  al .,  have 
understood  it.  This,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  a 
somewhat  precarious  resort ;  but  it  seems  the  only 
one  at  all  defensible.  The  sense  thus  obtained  for 
the  whole  verse  is  appropriate.  In  order  to  make 
the  blessings  to  be  announced  in  ver.  19  appear  in 
strong  contrast  to  the  distress  pictured  in  vers.  16, 
17,  the  Prophet  repeats  the  injunction  of  ver.  15, 
but  with  a  longer  range  of  retrospect.  The  whole 
period  back  to  the  time  when  the  foundation  of  the 
Temple  was  laid  in  the  reign  of  Cyrus  was  one  of 
more  or  less  distress  on  account  of  the  unfaithful¬ 
ness  of  the  people ;  for  between  that  time  and  the 
present  all  the  efforts  that  they  had  made  to  com¬ 
plete  the  work  were  spasmodic' and  feeble. 

Ver.  19.  Is  the  grain  yet  in  the  bam  ...  I 
will  bless.  The  parallelism  and  the  connection 

show  that  is  to  be  taken  not  in  the  sense  oi 

corn  for  sowing,  but  of  com  already  raised.  The 
interrogation  is  equal  to  a  strong  negation.  "T? 
probably  means  here  quoad ,  as  to,  in  which  sense  it 
is  of  frequent  occurrence.  Maurer  prefers  to  ren¬ 
der  :  ad  hue,  as  yet,  a  sense  undeniable  in  Job  i.  18  ; 
but  there  is  no  necessity  of  assuming  such  a  rare 
usage  here.  The  distress  before  described  is  brought 
nearer  to  the  feelings  of  thepeoplc  bv the  reminder 
that  it  was  still  present.  They  could  then  better 
appreciate  the  worth  of  the  coming  relief.  From 
this  day,  must  be  taken  in  a  somewhat  loose  sense, 
as  denoting  the  beginning  of  that  period  of  bless¬ 
ing  which  was  to  reward  the  obedience  and  devo¬ 
tion  now  displayed  by  the  people.  There  is  thus 
seen  to  be  no  inconsistency  between  the  promise 
and  the  conditions  described  in  ver.  15. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 


1.  The  ceremonial  institutes  of  the  ancient  Law 
were  designed  to  illustrate  man’s  relations  to  God 
as  being  under  his  favor  or  under  his  displeasure. 
The  conditions  and  treatment  of  uncleanness, 
while  setting  forth  most  vividly  the  loathsomeness 
and  defilement  of  sin,  exhibited  as  clearly  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  God’s  anger  against  it,  which  was  shown 
to  extend  to  all  the  sinner’s  experience,  removing 

1  is  not  therefore  pleonastic ;  it  still  marks  the  lim¬ 
its  of  the  period  specified,  separating  it  from  the  preoedlng 
according  to  ite  original  force. 
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HAGGAI. 


him  beyond  the  reach  of  covenant  mercies  and 
blessings.  While  the  divine  displeasure  was  man¬ 
ifested  towards  an  individual  or  a  nation,  no 
amount  of  outward  religious  observances  could 
appease  it,  just  as  no  frequency  of  contact  with 
legally  consecrated  offerings  could  impart  sac  red¬ 
ness  to  any  other  object. 

2.  A  rclurn  to  God  by  his  people  under  either 
Covenant  has  always  been  followed  immediately 
by  the  bestowal  of  blessings  peculiar  to  the  Cov¬ 
enant.  in  Old  Testament  times  a  fullness  of  ex¬ 
ternal  mercies  was  chiefly  expected  and  received. 
But  lie  fore  these  blessings  could,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  providence,  be  vouchsafed,  spiritual  and 
higher  blessings  were  invariably  imparted  (see  ver. 
19) — the  assurance  of  God’s  favor,  the  abiding 
presence  and  assistance  of  his  Spirit.  The  New 
Covenant,  while  it  has  modified  in  form  many  of 
the  provisions  and  conditions  of  the  Old,  is  not 
superior  to  it  in  the  certainty  of  its  fulfillment; 
and  nothing  is  better  adapted  to  revive  and 
strengthen  our  trust  in  God’s  promises  than  a  fre¬ 
quent  recurrence  to  his  dealings  towards  his  an¬ 
cient  people. 


HOMILETIOAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Vers.  12-14.  Our  inward  character,  and  not  our 


privileges  or  associations  or  outward  conduct,  will 
determine  God’s  attitude  toward  us. 

-  Calvin  Whoever  intrudes  external  ceremo¬ 
nies  on  God,  in  order  to  pacify  Him,  trifles  with 
Him  most  childishly.  The  fountain  of  good  works 
is  integrity  of  heart,  and  the  purpose  to  obey  God 
and  consecrate  the  life  to  Him.  —  Whatever  we 
touch  is  polluted  by  us,  unless  there  be  punty  of 
heart  to  sanctify  our  works. 

Grotids  :  There  are  many  ways  of  vice,  but 
only  one  of  virtue,  and  that  a  difficult  one.  ' 

Fausset  i  Those  who  are  unclean  before  God 
on  account  of  “  dead  works/’  thereby  render  un¬ 
clean  all  their  services. 

Vers.  15-17.  Matthew  Henry:  When  we 
take  no  care  of  God’s  interests  we  cannot  expect 
that  He  will  take  care  of  ours. 

Moore  :  Men  are  inclined  to  assign  any  other 
cause  for  their  sufferings  than  their  sins,  yet  this 
is  usually  the  true  cause. —  Disappointment  of  oar 
hopes  on  earth  should  make  us  lift  our  eyes  to 
heaven  to  learn  the  reason. — Affliction  will  harden 
the  heart  if  it  be  not  referred  to  God  as  its  author. 

Vers.  18,  19.  Moore  :  Pondering  over  the  pest 
is  often  the  best  way  of  providing  for  the  fu¬ 
ture. 

Fa  Osset  :  From  the  moment  we  unreservedly 
yield  ourselves  up  to  God,  we  may  confidently  cal¬ 
culate  on  his  blessing. 


FIFTH  ADDRESS. 

Preservation  of  the  People  in  the  Convulsions  that  should  destroy  the  surrounding 

Nations. 

Chapter  II.  20-23. 

20  And  there  was  a  word  of  Jehovah  a  second  time  to  Haggai  on  the  twenty-fourth 

21  (day)  of  the  month,  saying:  Speak  to  Zerubbabel,  Governor  of  Judah,  saying: 

22  I  will  be  shaking1  the  heavens  and  the  earth ;  And  I  will  overturn  the  throne  of 
the  kingdoms,  and  will  destroy  the  strength  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  nations,  and 
will  overthrow  the  chariot  and  its  riders,  and  the  horses  and  their  riders  shall  sink 

23  down,  each  by  the  sword  of  his  brother.  In  that  day,  saith  Jehovah  of  Hosts 
I  will  take  thee,  Zerubbabel,  son  of  Shealtiel,  ray  servant,  saith  Jehovah,  and  will 
place  thee  as  a  signet,  for  thee  have  I  chosen,  saith  Jehovah  of  Hosts. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Vert.  21,22. — The  force  and  construction  of  in  connection  with  the  following  preterites,  are  the  turn 

at  thoee  of  the  tame  word  in  ver.  6  :  I  shall  be  shaking  (a  participle  being  Indefinite  at  to  time)  and  (shall)  hare  over- 
turned. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

In  order  to  supply  all  that  was  now  needed  to 
strengthen  and  encourage  his  people,  the  Prophet 
delivers,  on  the  sajne  day,  a  second  message,  pre¬ 
dicting  their  safety  amidst  the  upheavals  of  tne  Gen¬ 
tile  world,  and  assuring  them  of  God’s  guardian 
care  over  their  rulers  as  a  pledge  of  this  promise. 

Vers.  20-22.  And  there  wae  a  word  of  Jeho¬ 
vah  ....  each  by  the  sword  of  his  brother. 
The  shaking  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth  here 


predicted  coincides  to  some  extent  with  that  fore¬ 
told  in  vers.  6,  7.  To  establish  the  distinction  that 
does  exist,  we  have  only  to  assume  that  the  com¬ 
motions  to  be  excited  among  the  Gentiles  to  carry 
out  God’s  purposes  with  respect  to  the  world  are 
to  be  understood  as  limited  by  the  results  to  be  ac¬ 
complished.  In  the  passage  referred  to,  as  wejiave 
seen,  the  ultimate  submission  and  worship  of  the 
world  is  announced ;  here  we  are  told  of  nothing 
beyond  the  temporal  security  of  the  Jews  (for  how 
long  a  period  is  not  indicated)  amidst  the  mutual 
destruction  of  other  nationalities.  It  is  most  prob- 
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able  that  the  reference  is  to  wars  in  which  those 
couiftries  were  involved,  with  which  Israel  had 
been  brought  into  contact,  —  Babylon  (whose  cap¬ 
ture  and  cruel  treatment  by  Darius  Hystaspes,  after 
rebellion  against  him,  occurred  soon  after  the  de¬ 
livery  of  this  prophecy) ;  Persia  in  its  conflicts 
with  Scythia,  etc.,  and  especially  with  Greece; 
Syria  in  its  protracted  wars  with  Egypt.  These 
limitations  seem  to  be  correct:  (1)  because  the 
prophecy  does  not  say  that  the  Jews  would  be  pre¬ 
served  in  contending  against  other  nations,  but 
only  during  the  mutual  contentions  of  the  latter ; 
(2)  because  we  find  that  the  Jews  did  actually  suc¬ 
cumb  to  the  power  of  the  Gentiles.  The  throne 
of  the  kingdoms  here  means  their  government, 
that  which  binds  men  together  as  a  nation  (comp. 
Dan.  vii.  27).  This  is  based  upon  the  strength 
of  the  kingdoms,  which  is  shattered  by  the  de‘ 
struction  of  their  armies.  Every  man  by  the 
sword  of  his  brother,  asserts  in  a  general  way 
that  the  nations  in  their  wars  would  become  self- 
destructive  as  well  as  mutually  destructive. 

Ver.  23.  In  that  day.  This  expression  denotes, 
according  to  its  usual  prophetic  indeflniteness,  not 
the  period  introduced  by  the  commotions  just  pre¬ 
dicted,  —  a  supposition  tenable  only  by  those  who 
assume  that  by  Zerubbabel  the  Messiah  is  directly 
intended,  —  but  the  period,  of  whatever  duration 
it  should  be,  during  which  the  commotions  should 
continne.  If  the  verses  just  preceding  had  alluded 
to  any  remote  consequences  of  the  conflicts  be¬ 
tween  the  nations,  the  former  explanation  would 
be  admissible.  1  will  place  thee  aa  a  signet-ring. 
The  signet-ring  was  held  very  precious,  and  worn 
constantly  by  its  oriental  possessor;  comp.  Song 
of  Sol.  viii.  6 ;  Jer.  xxii.  24.  The  announcement 
thus  conveyed,  that  during  these  convulsions  Jeho¬ 
vah,  who  had  chosen  Zerubbabel  as  his  servant, 
would  take  him  under  his  peculiar  and  special  care, 
is  probably  to  be  accounted  for  and  explained  in 
the  following  way :  The  Jews,  although  it  was  now 
several  years  since  they  had  returned  from  exile, 
had  been  constituted  a  theocratic  nation,  and  rec¬ 
ognized  as  such  by  God  only  through  the  erection 
of  the  Temple,  which  was  in  fact  the  condition  of 
their  national  existence.  In  the  midst  of  the  con¬ 
vulsions  that  were  to  shake  the  surrounding  na¬ 
tions,  they  would  naturally  feel  themselves  inse¬ 
cure.  To  anticipate  and  allay  this  anxiety,  it  was 
now  announced  to  them  that  their  government  and 
institutions  would  be  preserved.  For  Zerubbabel, 
though  appointed  by  the  Persian  monarch  who 
was  temporarily  to,  be  their  ruler,  was  chosen  by 
Jehovah  also  as  the  representative  of  the  throne 
and  family  (Luke  iii.  27)  of  David,  which  was  to 
stand  secure,  while  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth 
should  fall.  In  this  promise  Zerubbabel  is  fitly 
taken  to  represent  all  the  rulers  of  the  Jews  during 
the  period  within  the  range  of  the  prophecy.  He 
was  the  first  and  the  greatest  of  their  post-exilic 
rulers.  In  a  theocratic  relation  he  was  the  restorer 
of  the  dynasty  of  David.  What  was  promised  to 
him  we  may  regard  as  equally  promised  to  all  the 
faithful  rulers  of  Judaea  who  should  come  after 
him.  They  also  would  be  chosen  of  God  and  the 
objects  of  his  watchful  care,  as  the  guardians  of 
his  people.  This  we  regard  as  the  direct  occasion 
of  the  promise.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  these 
words  were  addressed  to  Zerubbabel  (comp.  Zech. 
iv.  6-10),  partly  to  give  him  encouragement  in  his 
direction  and  supervision  of  the  work  upon  the 
Temple,  and  in  his  efforts  to  mould  and  control 
the  little  community  at  such  a  critical  period  of 
its  history. 


This  discourse  has  been  regarded  by  most  ortho¬ 
dox  commentators  as  Messianic  in  the  strict  sense, 
namely,  as  gaining  its  full  and  only  adequate  ap- 

lication  when  understood  of  the  Messiah  and  his 

ingdom.  It  is  clear,  however,  from  the  foregoing 
exposition,  that  it  is  Messianic  only  in  so  far  as 
the  progress  and  prosperity  of  God’s  people  under 
the  Old  Covenant  prefigured  the  triumph  of  the 
Redeemer’s  reign.  It  may  be  urged  against  this 
restriction  that  the  address  is  prefaced  (ver.  21)  by 
an  expression  similar  to  that  by  which  the  Messi¬ 
anic  promises  in  vers.  6-9  were  introduced.  There 
is  this  distinction,  however,  among  others,  between 
the  two  predictions.  In  the  former  the  discourse 
relates  to  the  Temple  as  representing  the  Church 
of  God  in  its  perpetual  and  ever-increasing  glory 
and  as  the  refuge  of  all  nations ;  in  the  latter  we 
have  no  indication  of  a  reference  to  anything  be¬ 
yond  the  preservation  of  the  theocracy  so  long  as 
it  should  suit  the  divine  purposes.  The  shaking 
of  the  heavens  and  the  earth  illustrates  in  both 
cases  the  violent  commotions  among  the  Gentiles 
through  the  divine  power,  but  the  result  in  the  one 
was  to  be  their  ultimate  conversion,  in  the  other 
their  destruction.  Among  Anglo-American  com¬ 
mentators  Henderson  and  Moore  hold  to  the  re¬ 
stricted  and  indirect  Messianic  sense. 

DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  The  destinies  of  nations  and  their  rulers  are 
determined  by  their  relations  to  the  kingdom  of 
God.  When  they  subserve  its  advancement,  they 
are  not  merely  preserved  by  Him,  but  even  become 
the  objects  of*his  special  care  (comp.,  e.  g.,  Is.  xlv. 
1-6).  When  they  cease  to  do  so  they  are  shorn 
of  their  strength  and  fall.  This  is  the  highest  and 
clearest  lesson  of  history,  written  as  plainly  upon 
her  records,  as  upon  the  pages  of  the  Old  Cove¬ 
nant. 

2.  The  Jewish  nation  formed  no  exception  to 
this  divine  law.  The  only  respect  in  which  it  dif¬ 
fered  from  other  nations  m  this  regard,  was  that 
it  contained  for  a  time  the  Church  of  God.  This 
was  its  glory  and  its  high  trust.  Us  rulers,  when 
faithful  to  the  interests  of  God's  kingdom  com¬ 
mitted  to  their  keeping,  were,  as  his  chosen  minis¬ 
ters,  precious  in  his  sight,  and  the  objects  of  his 
peculiar  care  and  never-failing  help.  Through  the 
administration  of  such  the  nation  prospered.  And 
we  know  as  well  that  it  was  through  the  unfaith¬ 
fulness  of  the  leaders  of  the  Jewish  people,  that 
God’s  favor  was  withdrawn  from  them  and  they 
were  blotted  out  from  among  the  nations. 

HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Ver.  22.  Do  righteousness  and  truth  control 
our  national  life?  If  they  do  not  we  may  expect 
national  dissolution ;  perhaps  the  recurrence  of 
fratricidal  war. 

Ver.  23.  Are  our  rulers  controlled  in  their  every 
act  by  a  regard  for  righteousness  and  truth  ?  If 
they  are,  they  will  bo  guarded  and  guided  by  God 
for  the  nation’s  prosperity  and  true  glory.  Lf  they 
are  not,  let  them  remember  the  denunciations  of 
the  prophets  and  of  Christ  himself  against  the  un¬ 
faithful  leaders  of  the  Jews. 

Moore  :  The  best  protection  for  any  nation, 
the  surest  guarantee  for  its  political  existence,  is 
a  living,  working  Church  in  its  midst. 

Pressel  :  Even  though  we  are  not  royal  signet- 
rings,  O  God,  but  only  little  rings  on  thy  eternal 
hand,  how  safely  are  we  guarded  ! 
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PREFACE. 


The  general  form  of  this  commentary  lias  been  determined  by  that  of  the  work  of  which 
it  forms  a  part.  While  conforming  to  this  rule,  the  author  has  endeavored  to  consider  fairly 
every  difficult  question,  to  furnish  a  tolerable  conspectus  of  the  different  views  upon  it,  and 
wherever  possible  to  state  his  own  with  the  reasons  upon  which  it  rests.  Reference  has 
been  had  to  the  wants  of  ministers  and  students,  and  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  be  able  to 
find  in  these  pages  at  least  a  convenient  summary  of  the  present  state  of  critical  and  cxe- 
getical  opinion  upon  this  most  important  of  the  post-exile  prophets.  The  author  has  done 
the  best  that  he^could  in  the  limited  time  allowed  him,  but  feels  painfully  that  he  has  fallen 
far  short  of  his  own  ideal.  The  work,  such  as  it  is,  he  humbly  commends  to  the  favor  of 
Him  without  whose  blessing  nothing  is  either  good  or  useful.  A  respectable  scholar  of  the 
early  part  of  the  last  century  concludes  the  preface  to  his  annotations  upon  Zechariah  with 
words  which  the  present  writer  cheerfully  adopts  for  himself.  “  Quantum  ad  nos ,  rimati 
sumo*,  hanc  prophetiam,  verum  pro  modulo  nostro .  Omnino  enim  hie  usu  nobis  venit ,  quod 

Paulus  1  Cor.  xiii.  6  inculcat :  E k  fitpovs  yivtoo-Kopev,  kol  c#c  p€p:w<s  7 Tpo<f>YfT£vop.tv . 

Interea ,  si  quid  lucis  ex  opella  nostra  lector  acceperitf  Deo  acceptum  id  referat  ! . sin  aberasse 
ac  ncevos  admisisse  nos  animadvertent ,  infrmilali  nostros  condonet !  Ingenue  namque  agnosci- 
mus  in  exponendo  tam  sublimi  valicinio  egisse  nos  non  quantum  debuimus ,  sed  quantum  potuir 
mus ”  (J.  H.  Michaelis,  1720.)  * 
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THE  PROPHET  ZECHARIAH 


INTRODUCTION. 


1.  The  Name  and  Personal  Relations  of  Zech&riah. 

2.  The  Historical  Background  of  his  Prophecy. 

8.  The  Style  and  Form  of  the  Book. 

4.  The  Messianic  Predictions. 

5.  The  Contents  of  the  Book. 

6.  The  Genuineness  of  the  Second  Part. 

7.  The  alleged  Influence  of  the  Persian  Theology. 

8.  Literature. 


§  1.  rfhe  Name  and  Personal  Relations  of  Zechariah. 

The  name  Zechariah  is  given  to  more  than  twenty  different  persons  in  the  Old  Testament 
(see  the  enumeration  in  Smith's  Bible  Dictionary ,  p.  8610),  but  of  these  by  far  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  is  the  eleventh  in  order  of  the  twelve  minor  prophets.  The  word  7TH3T  is  usu¬ 
ally  regarded  as  a  compound  of  the  abridged  divine  name  PP  and  the  radicals  ~OT,  but 
opinions  vary  as  to  the  proper  voweling  of  the  latter  word.  Some  regard  it  as  a  masculine 
noun  —  man  of  Jehovah  ;  others  as  a  feminine  segholate  =  memory  of  Jehovah  ;  but  more 
commonly  it  is  taken  as  a  verb  =  Jehovah  remembers .  This  corresponds  to  the  usual 
method  in  which  is  compounded  with  other  words  in  order  to  form  a  proper  name. 
Some  of  the  older  expositors  (Jerome,  Abarbanel),  and  a  few  of  the  moderns  (Neumann, 
Schlier),  endeavor  to  trace  a  connection  between  the  Prophet's  name  and  the  contents  of  his 
utterances,  but  such  a  notion  is  forbidden  by  the  frequency  of  its  occurrence  elsewhere,  and 
by  the  fact  that  there  is  no  prophet  to  whose  words  such  a  name  would  not  equally  apply. 
He  describes  himself  as  “  the  son  of  Berekiah,  the  son  of  Iddo,”  which  phrases  cannot  be 
taken  appositionally  (LXX.,  Jerome,  Cyril),  but  according  to  all  genealogical  usage  denote 
that  our  Prophet  was  the  son  of  the  former  and  grandson  of  the  latter.  It  is  no  objection 
to  this  view  that  in  JEzra*v.  1,  vi.  14,  he  is  called  the  son  of  Iddo,  because  in  Scripture  it 
is  by  no  means  unprecedented  to  give  the  name  son  to  a  grandson,  or  even  a  more  remote 
descendant  Thus  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  2  Kings,  Jehu  is  styled  in  the  fourteenth  verse, 
M  the  son  of  Jehoshaphat,  the  son  of  Nimshi,”  but  in  the  twentieth  verse,  simply,  “  the  son 
of  Nimshi.”  Moreover,  it  is  perfectly  natural  that  the  Prophet  when  formally  stating  his 
own  descent  in  the  title  of  his  prophecy,  should  recite  the  names  of  his  father  and  grand¬ 
father,  while  the  omission  of  the  former  in  an  historical  narrative  such  as  Ezra's,  may  be 
easily  accounted  for,  either  on  the  view  that  Berekiah  had  died  young,  or  that  Iddo  was  the 
more  distinguished  person  and  perhaps  generally  recognized  as  the  head  of  the  family,  which 
appears  to  be  a  fair  inference  from  Neh.  xii.  1,  4-8.  In  this  passage  he  is  stated  to  have 
been  one  of  “  the  heads  of  the  priests  and  of  their  brethren,”  who  came  up  from  Babylon 
with  Zerubbabel,  and  he  is  said  (ver.  16)  to  have  had  a  son  named  Zechariah,  in  the  time 
of  Joiakim,  the  successor  of  Joshua  in  the  office  of  high  priest.  Hence  we  may  conclude 
that  Zechariah  —  owing  possibly  to  the  death  of  his  father  —  became  the  immediate  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  family  after  Iddo.  He  was,  therefore,  like  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  a  Priest 
as  well  as  a  Prophet.  As  his  grandfather  was  still  in  active  service  in  the  time  of  Joshua, 
Zechariah  must  have  been  quite  young  at  that  time,  a  fact  which  is  indicated  also  by  the 
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address  made  to  him  in  'one  of  the  visions  (ii.  4),  44  Run,  speak  to  that  young  man."  He 
was  therefore  born  in  Babylon,  and  came  up  with  the  first  company  of  exiles  who  returned 
to  Palestine.  This  fact  of  itself  disposes  of  the  fables  of  Epiphanius  and  others  that  he 
was  a  man  of  advanced  age  at  the  time  of  the  return,  and  had  distinguished  himself  by 
various  wonders  and  prophecies  in  Babylon  (see  the  citations  in  Kohler,  Einl.').  Similar 

patristic  traditions  as  to  his  death  and  his  burial  by  the  side  of  Haggai,  near  Jerusalem, 

have  no  historical  value.  The  later  Jewish  accounts  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  Great 
Synagogue  and  took  an  active  part  in  providing  for  the  liturgical  service  of  the  Second 
Temple,  are  probable  enough  in  themselves,  but  cannot  be  certainly  authenticated.  The 
LXX.  ascribe  to  him  the  composition  of  Ps.  cxxxvii .,  cxxxviii.,  and  to  him  and  Haggai, 
that  of  Ps.  cxlv.-cxlviii.,  in  some  of  which  ascriptions  the  Peshito  and  the  Vulgate  agree. 
There  seems  to  be  no  means  at  the  present  day  of  determining  how  far  any  of  these  are  to 
be  credited.  44  The  triumphant  Ilallelvjuh  with  which  many  of  these  Psalms  open,  was 

supposed  to  be  characteristic  of  those  which  were  first  chanted  in  the  Second  Temple,  and 

came  with  an  emphasis  of  meaning  from  the  lips  of  those  who  had  been  restored  to  their 
native  land.  The  allusions,  moreover,  with  which  these  Psalms  abound,  as  well  as  their 
place  in  the  Psalter,  leave  us  in  no  doubt  as  to  the  time  when  they  were  composed,  and  lend 
confirmation  to  the  tradition  respecting  their  authorship  ”  (Smith's  Diet,  of  Bible ,  p.  8599). 

§  2.  The  Historical  Background  of  his  Brophecy. 

This  is  plainly  determined  by  the  book  itself.  Zechariah's  first  address,  one  which  is  on 
its  face  introductory,  is  dated  in  the  eighth  month,  in  the  second  year  of  Darius,  which  is 
two  months  after  the  first  prophecy  of  Haggai  (i.  1).  The  two  prophets,  therefore,  were  for 
a  time  contemporary,  and  acted  in  concert  in  the  commencement  of  their  labors  so  far  as 
concerned  their  first  olyect,  namely,  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple.  In  this  Haggai  led  the 
way,  and  then  left  the  work  to  the  younger  man,  who,  however,  by  no  means  confined  his 
prophetic  activity  to  this  narrow  scope. 

The  restoration  of  the  Temple  had  been  a  matter  of  great  and  pressing  interest  to  the 
company  of  50,000  who  came  up  from  Babylon  under  the  summons  of  Cyrus  in  thg,  year 
536  b.  c.,  and  reoccupied  the  land  of  their  fathers.  They  at  once  began  to  collect  ma¬ 
terials  and  workmen,  and  in  the  second  month  of  the  following  year  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  house  with  mingled  joy  and  grief  (Ezra  iii.  11-18).  But  they  were  not  suffered  to  pro¬ 
ceed  in  quiet.  Their  neighbors,  the  descendants  of  the  people  whom  Esar-haddon  had  set¬ 
tled  in  Samaria,  asked  permission  to  join  in  the  enterprise,  but  were  indignantly  rejected. 
In  consequence  they  exerted  themselves  in  opposition,  both  by  throwing  obstacles  in  the  way 
on  the  spot  and  by  hiring  influential  counsellors  at  the  Persian  court.  They  were  success¬ 
ful  even  during  the  life  of  Cyrus  (Ezra  iv.  5),  but  in  the  reign  of  Gomates,  the  pseudo- 
Smcrdis,  obtained  a  decree  absolutely  prohibiting  the  further  prosecution  of  the  work.  In 
consequence  the  whole  enterprise  lay  in  abeyance  for  a  period  of  nearly  fourteen  years.  But 
in  the  year  521  b.  c.,  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  ascended  the  throne.  Immediately  the 
prophets  Haggai  and  Zechariah,  inferring  that  the  prohibitory  decree  of  the  preceding  king 
ceased  at  his  death,  incited  their  countrymen  to  resume  the  work.  They  did  so  under  the 
lead  of  Zerubbabel  and  Joshua,  but  were  again  interrupted,  not  however  by  their  malignant 
neighbors,  but  by  Tatnai,  the  Persian  governor  west  of  the  Euphrates,  who  simply  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  administration  inquired  into  the  origin  and  object  of  the  movement.  The  conse¬ 
quence  was  a  written  reference  to  the  central  government  at  Babylon.  A  search  in  the 
records  at  Ecbatana  brought  to  light  the  original  decree  of  Cyras  ordering  the  restoration 
of  the  Jews  and  their  worship.  This,  Darius  cordially  renewed  and  confirmed  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  year  of  his  reign,  so  that  thenceforth  there  was  no  longer  any  outward  difficulty  in  the 
way. 

But  it  is  very  evident  from  the  language  of  Haggai  that  a  great  change  had  occurred  in 
the  views  and  feelings  of  the  people.  Their  former  zeal  for  divine  worship  had  almost  dis¬ 
appeared.  They  became  engrossed  in  the  work  of  repairing  their  private  fortunes  and 
securing  the  comforts  of  life.  They  accepted  the  hindrances  in  the  way  of  work  upon  the 
Temple  as  providential  indications  that  they  were  not  to  resume  it,  and  very  energetic  ap¬ 
peals  and  remonstrances  were  required  to  rouse  them  from  their  apathy,  and  engage  them 
with  becoming  diligence  and  constancy  in  the  enterprise.  These  efforts  of  the  two  prophets 
were  successful,  and  the  building  was  finished  in  the  sixth  year  of  Darius  (b.  c.  615),  twenty- 
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one*  years  after  its  commencement.  All  the  notes  of  time  given  in  Zechariah  (i.  1-7 ;  vii. 
1)  fall  within  the  period  occupied  in  labor  upon  the  Temple,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  follow 
as  a  necessary  consequence  that  all  his  earlier  prophecies  are  to  be  understood  as  mainly 
intended  to  secure  this  consummation.  The  Temple  was  to  the  Jews  both  an  indispensable 
means  of  worship  and  the  one  great  symbol  of  their  faith ;  and  indifference  to  its  existence 
or  progress  was  a  sure  token  of  spiritual  declension.  The  Prophet  therefore  has  a  constant 
reference,  direct  or  indirect,  to  this  work,  but  he  by  no  means  confines  himself  to  it.  His 
utterances  take  in  the  whole  character  and  condition  of  the  covenant  people,  their  present 
dangers  and  discouragements,  their  tendencies  to  formalism  and  self-deception,  their  rela¬ 
tions  to  the  surrounding  heathen  and  their  influence  upon  the  future  prospects  of  the  world. 
Eds  historical  position  in  the  second-fourth  years  of  Darius  merely  furnishes  the  background 
for  the  delineations  he  presents  of  the  present  and  coming  fortunes  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 
To  insist,  as  some  recent  writers  do,  upon  limiting  the  scope  of  the  night  visions  to  the 
Prophet’s  own  age,  greatly  embarrasses  the  interpretation,  and  at  the  same  time  disregards 
what  is  one  of  the  characteristic  features  of  all  Scripture  prophecy,  namely,  that  it  con¬ 
stantly  brings  together  the  near  and  the  remote,  deals  in  generic  statements,  and  prefers  a 
logical  to  a  chronological  connection.  The  sacred  writers  of  course  met  the  wants  of  their 
contemporaries ;  but  the  Spirit  that  was  in  them  gave  their  words  a  force  and  bearing 
which  passed  far  beyond  the  immediate  present. 


§  3.  The  Style  and  Form  of  the  Book . 


From  the  earliest  period  complaint  has  been  made  of  the  obscurity  of  the  Prophet. 
Hengstenbcrg  quotes  from  Abarbanel,  “  The  prophecies  of  Zechariah  are  so  obscure  that  no 
expositors  however  skilled  have  found  their  hands  (Ps.  lxxvi.  5)  in  the  explanation,”  and  from 
Jarchi,  "  the  prophecy  is  very  abstruse,  for  it  contains  visions  resembling  dreams  which  want 
interpreting ;  and  we  shall  never  be  able  to  discover  the  true  interpretation  until  the  teacher 
of  righteousness  (cf.  Joel  ii.  23  marg.)  arrives.”  The  same  thing  had  been  said  long  before 
these  Jewish  expositors  by  Jerome,  who  after  pronouncing  the  first  part  very  obscure,  begins 
his  comment  on  the  second  with  these  words,  “Ah  obscuris  ad  obscuriora  transimu et  cum 
Moyse  ingredimurin  nubem  et  caliginem.  Abyssus  abyssum  invocat  in  voce  cataractarum  Dei , 
et  gyrans  gyrando  vadit  spiritus  et  in  circulos  suos  revertitur :  Labyrinthios  patimur  errores  el 
Christi  cceca  regimu*  Jilo  vestigia .”  So  Lowth  speaks  of  him  as.  the  Prophet  “  who  of  all  is 
perhaps  the  most  obscure.”  To  the  same  effect  speak  many  of  the  rationalistic  expositors. 
And  although  some  of  these  complaints  may  be  traced  to  subjective  causes  as,  e .  g.}  the  ex¬ 
treme  difficulty  a  Jew  would  find  in  understanding  any  writing  which  apparently  describes 
a  suffering  Messiah,  or  the  unwillingness  of  one  who  denies  the  possibility  of  prophecy  iu 
the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  to  see  or  admit  what  manifestly  is  a  prediction  of  a  remotely 
future  event ;  yet  it  is  undeniable  that  there  are  passages  which  in  themselves  are  hard  to 
be  understood.  This  is  owing  mainly  to  the  predominance  of  symbolical  and  figurative  lan¬ 
guage,  and  occasionally  to  the  brevity  and  conciseness  of  the  statements.  Yet,  as  Vitringa 
observes,  this  fact  ought  not  to  frighten  any  one  who  is  eager  for  the  truth,  since  there  is  a 
sense,  even  if  Hidden,  which  relates  to  the  most  important  things  ;  and  this  should  only 
stimulate  one’s  endeavors.  Moreover,  as  Hengstenberg  suggests,  there  are  two  considera¬ 
tions  which  greatly  aid  the  interpreter  of  Zechariah.  One  is  that  he  leans  so  much  upon 
his  predecessors  prior  to  the  Captivity,  and  hence  much  light  is  gained  from  parallel  pas¬ 
sages.  The  bther  lies  in  his  being  a  Prophet  of  the  restoration.  Of  course  one  element  of 
uncertainty  which  is  found  in  the  earlier  Prophets  here  ceases.  A  good  deal  of  what  was 
future  to  them  is  to  Zechariah  either  past  or  present,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  explain  any 
of  his  glowing  delineations  of  a  future  state  of  deliverance  and  enlargement  as  fulfilled  in 
the  return  from  Babylon.  The  contraction  of  the  possible  field  of  vision  lessens  the  liability 
to  err. 

Zechariah  delivers  his  oracles  partly  in  direct  prophetic  speech,  partly  in  the  relation  of 
visions,  and  partly  in  the  description  of  symbolical  acts  (chaps,  vi.,  xi).  1  The  occurrence  of 
the  two  latter  forms  has  been  attributed  to  his  Chaldaic  education,  and  to  the  influence  of 
Babylonian  usages  and  doctrines  upon  his  mind.  This  is  far-fetched  and  needless.  Every 
peculiarity  may  be  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  reference  to  the  older  Prophets  with  whom 
he  was  familiar,  especially  Jeremiah  and  Daniel.  The  occurrence  of  symbolic  visions  can¬ 
not  be  due  to  the  influences  of  the  exile,  for  such  visions  are  found  in  Amos  (vii.-ix.)  who 
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lived  long  before  that  period,  and  are  not  found  in  Haggai,  who  was  Zechariah's  contempo¬ 
rary.  In  respect  to  our  Prophet’s  doctrine  of  angels,  good  or  bad,  equally  groundless  is  the 
view  which  makes  him  a  debtor  to  Mesopotamian  or  Persian  theology.  As  this  point  will 
be  found  treated  at  some  length  in  a  subsequent  section  (§  7),  only  a  few  words  need  be 
added  here.  As  to  good  angels  in  general,  and  the  angel  of  the  Lord  in  particular,  the 
Book  of  Genesis  furnished  him  with  accepted  models  ;  and  as  to  Satan,  his  existence  is  found 
clearly  set  forth  in  the  Book  of  Job,  which  no  sober  interpreter  has  ever  assigned  to  a  later 
date  than  the  Solomonic  era.  Zechariah,  therefore,  reveals  no  “  Babylonian-Persiau  color¬ 
ing  ”  in  his  writings.  The  particulars  which  have  been  cited  as  showing  such  a  coloring 
are  either  distinctively  Israelitish  (e.  g .,  the  number  seven,  iii.  9),  or  else  manifestly  general 
(e.  g,,  the  company  of  riders,  i.  8).  On  the  contrary  there  is  every  indication  that  his  cul¬ 
ture  was  native  and  national.  Not  only  does  he  expressly  refer  to  the  former  Prophets  (i. 
4-6 ;  vii.  7-12)  but  borrows  their  phraseology,  as  in  Be  silent  all  flesh ,  etc.,  ii.  18,  cf.  Hab. 
ii.  20 ;  a  brand  plucked ,  etc.,  iii.  2,  cf.  Amos  iv.  11;  quiet  my  spirit ,  vi.  8,  cf  E z.  v.  18 ; 

14»  ix*  8,  cf.  Ez.  xxxv.  7 ;  fear  not,  etc.,  viii.  18,  c£  Zeph.  iii.  16 ;  let 

us  go  speedily ,  etc.,  viii.  21,  cf.  Is.  ii.  8;  shall  take  hold ,  etc.,  viii.  28,  cf.  Is.  iv.  1.  Other 

references  may  be  seen  by  comparing  i.  12  with  Jer.  xxv.  11,  12 ;  ii.  8  with  Is.  xlix.  20 ;  iii. 
8  and  vi.  12  with  Is.  liii.  2  and  xi.  1 ;  Jer.  xxiii.  5,  xxxiii.  15,  iii.  10  with  Micah  iv.  4 ;  vi. 

18  with  Ps.  cx.  4  ;  viii.  4  with  Is.  lxv.  19,  20 ;  viii.  19  with  Jer.  xxxi.  13  ;  xii.  1  with  Is. 

xlii.  5  ;  li.  18. 

Henderson  speaks  of  his  prose  as  u  diffuse,  uniform,  and  repetitious,**  which  is  far  too 
sweeping  a  charge.  If  by  it  he  refers  to  the  reiteration  of  “  Ye  shall  know  that  Jehovah  of 
Hosts  hath  sent  me  ”  in  ch.  ii.,  or  of  “  Thus  saith  Jehovah  of  Hosts  **  in  ch.  viii.,  it  may  be 
said  that  if  one  considers  what  an  impression  is  thus  made  as  to  the  Prophet’s  consciousness 
of  his  inspiration  and  the  certainty  of  the  declarations  he  utters,  these  will  not  be  deemed 
**  vain  repetitions.”  *1  agree  with  Pressel  that  he  must  have  no  eyes  who  does  not  see  and 
admire  the  grandeur  of  the  night  visions,  and  he  no  ears  who  does  not  hear  the  heavy  tread 
of  the  last  six  chapters.  Manifest  as  is  the  dependence  of  Zechariah  upon  his  predecessors 
in  the  particulars  before  mentioned,  he  yet  has  a  marked  individuality  both  in  thought  and 
expression,  e.  g.,  God’s  protection  of  Jerusalem  as  a  wall  of  fire  round  about  and  gloiy 
within  (ii.  5) ;  the  dramatic  scene  of  Joshua  and  Satan  before  the  angel  of  the  Lord  (iii 
1,2);  the  poetic  delineation  of  the  resistless  Spirit  (iv.  7)  ;  the  development  of  the  idea  in 
the  word  Branch  (iii.  8  ;  vk  12) ;  the  exquisite  picture  of  peace  and  prosperity  (viii.  4,  5); 
the  representation  of  Judah  as  a  bow  which  the  Lord  bends  and  Ephraim  the  arrow  fitted 
on  the  string  (ix.  18)  ;  the  energy  in  describing  the  wretchedness  of  the  flock  of  slaughter  in 
xi.  5 ;  the  striking  comparisons  in  xii.  8-10 ;  the  amazing  conception  in  the  phrase  “  fellow 
of  Jehovah  ”  (xiii.  7)  ;  or,  the  picturesque  method  of  setting  forth  universal  holiness  in  xiv. 
20,  21. 

The  Hebrew  of  Zechariah  is  now  admitted  to  be  pure  and  remarkably  free  from  Chal- 
daisms.  There  are  some  orthographic  peculiarities,  such  as  for  TVJ  (xii.  7,  8,  10). 
Some  singular  uses  of  words,  as  DZIS  for  the  indefinite  article  (v.  7),  and  some  unusual  con¬ 
structions,  as  bzjJTlS  njpv,  or  the  unusual  position  of  HH  in  vii  7,  viii."  1 7,  cf.  Haggai 
ii.  5 ;  but  in  the  main  the  language  corresponds  to  that  of  the  earlier  models,  and  exhibits 
far  fewer  traces  of  linguistic  decay  than  we  should  expect. 


§  4.  The  Messianic  Predictions . 


It  is  an  old  remark  that  Zechariah  is  distinguished  for  his  insight  into  the  moral  and  spir¬ 
itual  meaning  of  the  Mosaic  economy,  and  his  illustration  of  the  Apostle’s  statement  that 
the  law  is  a  schoolmaster  unto  Christ.  A  great  ■  largeness  and  clearness  of  view  is  apparent 
even  on  a  cursory  inspection  of  his  writings.  His  rebuke  of  formal  fasting  in  ch.  vii.  is  not 
nearly  so  eloquent  as  Isaiah’s  treatment  of  the  same  theme  in  the  fifty-eighth  chapter  of  his 
prophecies,  but  it  is  every  way  as  decided  and  vigorous.  The  universality  of  die  coming 
dispensation  is  suggested  again  and  again.  It  is  not  individuals  merely,  but  many  nations 
and  far-off  peoples  who  are  to  be  joined  unto  the  Lord.  The  old  boundaries  of  the  cove¬ 
nant  people  are  to  be  enlarged  until  they  become  coextensive  with  the  limits  of  the  habits 
able  earth.  See  ii.  11;  vi.  15;. viii.  20-28;  ix.  10;  xiv.  9-16.  The  sacred  inscription 
upon  the  tiara  of  the  high  priest,  Holiness  to  the  Lord,  which  proclaimed  his  entire 
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consecration  to  the  sacerdotal  function,  Zechariah  sees  engraved  hereafter  even  upon  the 
bells  of  the  horses  in  token  of  the  fact  that  all  believers  are  to  become  a  royal  priesthood,  a 
holy  nation,  and  that,  to  such  a  degree  that  even  the  most  ordinary  functions  of  life  shall  be 
discharged  in  a  religious  spirit.  (See  xiv.  20.)  Again,  the  reconstruction  of  the  material 
Temple  upon  its  old  site  is  so  far  from  satisfying  his  enlarged  views  that  he  passes  at  onoe 
to  the  true  house  of  God,  the  Temple  not  made  with  hands,  the  glorious  structure  composed 
of  living  stones,  built  and  inhabited  by  the  Spirit  of  the  living  God.  (See  vi.  1$;  iv.  6). 
The  golden  candelabrum  of  the  Tabernacle  is  to  him  not  a  mere  ornament  however  brilliant, 
but  the  resplendent  type  of  the  city  of  God,  precious  to  Jehovah  as  the  apple  of  his  eye, 
and  shining  from  afar  like  a  city  set  upon  a  hill,  the  means  of  its  illumination  being  pro¬ 
vided  from  ever  fresh  and  imperishable  sources.  (See  iv.  1-12.)  Himself  a  member  of 
the  priestly  order,  he  looks  forward  to  the  time  when  the  patriarchal  type  of  Melchizedek 
shall  be  realized  in  the  combination  of  regal  and  sacerdotal  functions  in  one  person.  Not 
even  the  evangelical  Prophet  presents  this  instructive  and  consolatory  thought  with  the 
clearness  and  emphasis  of  Zechariah.  (See  iv.  13,  14 ;  vi.  13.)  Yet  again,  the  union  of 
the  highest  doctrines  of  grace  with  the  most  stringent  ethical  claims  is  given  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  Paul.  Over  and  over  is  it  asserted  that  the  Lord  has  chosen  Jerusalem  (i.  1 7  j  iL 
12;  iii.  2),  a  fact  which  is  made  the  sole  ground  of  her  preservation,  enlargement,  and  de¬ 
fense  against  all  foes,  visible  and  invisible ;  and  yet  he  who  asserts  this  sees  between  heaven 
and  earth  the  flying  roll  inscribed  with  curses  against  all  transgressors  (v.  2-4),  and  also 
lays  down  with  sharp  precision  the  immutable  laws  of  justice,  goodness,  and  truth,  founded 
upon  the  recognition  of  man’s  relations  to  his  fellow-man,  and  their  common  relation  to  the 
one  Maker  and  Father  of  all  (vii.  8-10 ;  viii.  16,  17).  Once  more,  the  fine  conception  of  a 
joint  observance  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  by  all  families  of  the  earth,  represents  the  final 
issue  of  the  world’s  great  pilgrimage,  when  the  race  of  man,  having  concluded  its  march 
through  the  wilderness  of  error  and  trial,  shall  gratefully  record  the  divine  goodness  in  the 
new  Exodus,  and  keep  a  perpetual  memorial  of  this  distinguishing  mercy  (xiv.  16). 

But  besides  these  general  allusions  and  references  to  the  coming  dispensation,  there  are 
specific  and  unquestionable  predictions  of  the  one  great  person  through  whom  they  were  to 
be  accomplished.  These  are  given  not  in  a  continuous  succession,  but,  just  as  they  were  by 
the  former  Prophets,  at  different  times,  and  in  various  relations  according  to  the  circum¬ 
stances  and  object  of  the  Prophet  on  any  particular  occasion.  Each  prediction  answered  a 
definite  purpose  when  it  was  uttered,  and  the  whole  together  serve  admirably  to  supplement 
and  complete  the  Messianic  literature  of  the  preexile  period.  These  specific  references  are 
more  frequent  and  emphatic  than  in  any  of  Zechariah’s  predecessors  except  Isaiah.  They 
are  six  in  number. 

1.  The  first  one  occurs  in  ch.  iii.  8,  where  Zechariah  appropriates  a  name  already  used 
by  Isaiah  (iv.  2)  and  by  Jeremiah  (xxiii.  5;  xxxiii.  15)  for  the  same  purpose  —  Branch. 
Jehovah  declares  that  he  will  bring  forth  his  servant,  thus  entitled,  and,  in  close  connection 
with  this  promise,  asserts  that  the  iniquity  of  the  land  will  be  removed  in  one  day. 

2.  In  ch.  vi.  12,  13,  the  same  promise  is  fesumed  and  enlarged.  The  man  whose  name 
i a  Branch.  He  will  start  from  a  lowly  origin  and  build  the  Temple  of  Jehovah,  not  the 
mere  material  structure,  but  the  true  spiritual  Temple  composed  of  living  stones.  Not  only 
will  He  sit  in  majesty  upon  a  throne,  but  be  a  priest  upon  his  throne,  uniting  in  Himself  the 
two  distinct  offices  and  so  securing  the  perfect  discharge  of  the  functions  of  both. 

3.  In  ch.  ix.  9,  10,  the  King  reappears.  His  dominion  is  peaceful  but  universal,  and 
shouts  of  triumph  hail  his  coming.  Yet  that  coming  is  marked  by  signs  of  lowliness  and 
sorrow.  The  passage  presents  the  same  combination  so  often  found  in  Isaiah,  of  the  absence 
of  external  signs  of  majesty  with  the  reality  of  a  world-wide  power  and  influence. 

4.  The  next  Messianic  reference  is  found  in  the  obscure  and  difficult  eleventh  chapter, 
where  (vers.  12,  13)  the  wages  of  the  good  shepherd  are  estimated  at  the  contemptuous  sum 
of  thirty  pieces  of  silver.  “  A  goodly  price,”  says  Jehovah,  witk  certainly  not  unbecoming 
irony,  “  at  which  I  was  prized  of  them.”  The  New  Testament  (Matt.  xxvii.  9,  10)  leaves 
no  doubt  that  here  is  a  designed  allusion  to  the  price  of  the  fearful  treason  of  Judas  and 
the  subsequent  disposal  of  the  wages  of  unrighteousness. 

5.  In  ch.  xii.  10  is  a  still  more  remarkable  delineation  of  the  suffering  Messiah,  and  a 
vivid  statement  of  the  connection  between  his  death  and  the  kindling  of  an  earnest  and 
genuine  repentance  in  those  who  look  upon  Him  as  one  whom  they  have  pierced.  It  was 
fulfilled  at  Pentecost,  and  has  been  illustrated  in  the  effects  of  the  preaching  of  the  cross 
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ever  since.  The  repentance  thus  wrought  is  not  ineffectual,  but  results  in  forgiveness  and 
holiness,  as  is  shown  in  xiii.  1,  which  is  the  conclusion  of  the  passage  commencing  at  the 
tenth  verse  of  the  previous  chapter. 

6.  The  last  distinct  reference  to  the  coining  Saviour  (xiii.  7),  is  perhaps  the  most  striking 
in  the  entire  range  of  prophecy.  In  it  Jehovah  is  represented  as  calling  upon  the  sword  to 
awake  against  the  man  who  is  his  fellow,  where  we  are  confronted  with  the  two  mysteries ; 
that  one  sustaining  such  a  relation  should  be  subjected  to  such  a  doom,  and  that  the  Being 
who  calls  for  and  causes  it,  is  Jehovah  with  whom  he  is  so  intimately  united.  The  only  ex¬ 
planation  lies  in  the  historical  statement  of  the  Evangelist,  —  God  so  loved  the  world  that  He 
gave  his  only-begotton  Son.  Herein  is  love,  not  that  we  loved  God,  but  that  He  loved  us 
and  sent  his  Son  to  be  the  propitiation  for  our  sins. 

Thus  is  apparent  the  gradual  progress  of  the  disclosure.  Firpt,  Jehovah’s  lowly  servant, 
Branch ;  then  that  servant  as  priest  and  king  building  Jehovah’s  Temple ;  thirdly,  as  a 
meek  and  peaceful,  but  universal  monarch  ;  fourthly,  a  Shepherd,  scorned,  rejected,  betrayed, 
aud  (by  implication)  slain ;  fifthly,  his  pierced  form  seen  by  faith  a  means  of  cleep  and  gen¬ 
eral  repentance  attended  by  panion  and  conversion  ;  and  lastly,  the  Fellow  of  Jehovah 
smitten  by  Jehovah  himself,  at  once  the  redeemer  and  the  pattern  of  his  dock. 

Dr.  Lange  (Genesis,  p.  40)  finds  in  ch.  x.  11  a  representation  of  Christ  as  going  before 
his  returning  people  through  the  sea  of  sorrow,  beating  down  the  waves  of  the  sea.  But 
this  is  gained  only  by  an  arbitrary  interpretation,  at  war  with  the  connection,  unsustained  by 
usage  and  scarcely  admissible  even  upon  the  theory  of  accommodation. 


§  5.  The  Contents  of  the  Book . 

It  is  very  obvious  on  even  a  cursory  inspection,  that  the  book  consists  of  two  parts,  the 
former  of  which  (chaps.  i.-viii.)  contains  mention  of  the  dates  at  which  its  various  portions 
were  communicated,  while  the  latter  (chaps,  ix.-xiv.)  contains  no  dates  at  alh  There  are 
other  and  even  more  important  points  of  difference,  as  will  presently  be  seen,  but  this  one  is 
enough  to  indicate  the  occurrence  of  a  break  in  the  stream  of  prophetic  utterance ;  the  first 
part  having  been  set  forth  in  the  earlier  years  of  Zechariah’s  activity,  even  before  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  Temple ;  the  latter  on  the  contrary  having  been  delayed  for  several,  possibly 
many  years,  as  there  is  no  internal  indication  in  either  its  structure  or  its  substance,  that  it 
was  called  forth  by  any  particular  juncture  of  circumstances  in  the  condition  of  the  people. 
The  analogy  of  the  Book  of  Isaiah  suggests  the  opinion  that  the  Prophet,  having  in  the 
former  part  of  his  book  communicated  the  revelations  which  bore  immediately  upon  the 
duties  and  interest  of  his  countrymen  at  the  time,  in  the  latter  took  a  wider  range,  and  set 
forth  the  future  destiny  of  the  Church  in  its  lights  and  shades,  in  such  a  form  as  to  be  of 
equal  benefit  at  all  times  and  to  all  classes. 


The  First  Part. 


This  is  determined  by  the  several  dates  to  consist  of  three  distinct  prophetic  utterances. 

I.  Chap.  i.  1-6.  These  verses  contain  an  introduction  in  the  form  of  a  solemn  admoni¬ 
tion  enforced  by  an  appeal  to  the  experience  of  the  fathers,  who  not  only  felt  but  acknowl¬ 
edged  that  Jehovah’s  threatenings  were  not  a  vain  thing  but  a  formidable  reality.  The  date 
is  the  eighth  month  of  the  second  year  of  Darius,  b.  c.  515. 

H.  Chaps,  i.  7-vi.  15.  Eight  Night-visions  followed  by  an  Appendix,  namely : 

I.  The  Man  among  the  Myrtles,  or  Successful  Intercession  for  the  Covenant  people  (ch.  i. 
7-17). 

2.  The  Four  Horns  and  Four  Smiths,  or  an  Adequate  Defender  against  every  Assailant 
(ch.  i.  18-21). 

3.  The  Man  with  the  Measuring  Line,  or  the  Enlargement  and  Security  of  the  People 
of  God  (ch.  ii.). 

4.  Joshua  the  High  Priest  before  the  Angel  of  Jehovah,  or  the  Forgiveness  of  Sin  and 
the  Coming  of  the  Branch  (ch.  iii.). 

5.  The  Candlestick  with  the  two  Olive  Trees,  or  the  Positive  Communication  of  God’s 
Spirit  and  Grace  (ch.  iv). 

6.  The  Flying  Roll,  or  the  Destroying  Curse  upon  all  Sinners  (ch.  v.  1-4). 

7.  The  Woman  in  the  Ephah,  or  the  Permanent  Exile  of  the  Wicked  (ch.  v.  5-11). 
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8.  The  Four  Chariots,  or  Jehovah's  Judgments  upon  the  Heathen  (ch.  vi.  1-8). 

Appendix.  This  recites  a  symbolical  action,  the  Crowning  of  Joshua,  the  High-priest,  or 
the  Functions  of  the  Priest-King  whose  name  is  Branch.  The  date  of  the  whole  series  is 
the  twenty -fourth  day  of  the  eleventh  month  of  the  second  year  of  Darius,  A  c.  515. 

III.  Chaps,  vii.  and  viii.  An  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  the  People  whether  they  should 
continue  to  observe  the  annual  fysts  which  commemorated  special  calamities  in  their  former 
experience.  The  Prophet  first  (ch.  vii.)  rebukes  their  formalism  and  recounts  the  sins  and 
sorrows  of  their  fathers ;  and  then  (ch.  viii.)  promised  such  blessings  as  will  change  their  fasts 
into  festivals  and  attract  even  the  heathen  to  seek  their  fellowship.  The  prophecy  was  ut¬ 
tered  in  the  fourth  day  of  the  ninth  month  of  the  fourth  year  of  Darius,  b.  c.  517,  which  is 
the  last  date  mentioned  in  the  book. 

The  Second  Part. 

• 

This,  as  has  been  said,  bears  no  date,  and  may  have  been,  and  probably  was,  delivered 
long  after  what  is  contained  in  the  preceding  chapters.  It  is  divided  into  two  oracles  by 
the  titles  which  head  respectively  chaps,  ix.  and  xii.  The  general  theme  is  the  Future 
Destiny  of  the  Covenant  People. 

I.  The  First  Burden  (chaps,  ix.-xi.). 

This  seems  to  outline  the  course  of  God's  providence  toward  his  people  as  far  as  the  time 
of  our  Saviour. 

1.  Judgment  upon  the  Land  of  Hadrach  (ix.  1-8),  or  the  Syrian  Conquests  of  Alexander 
the  Great. 

2.  Zion's  King  of  Peace  (ix.  9,  10).  Plainly  Messianic. 

3.  Victory  over  the  Sons  of  Javan  (ix.  11-17),  or  the  triumphs  of  the  Maccabees. 

4.  Further  Blessings  of  the  Covenant  People  (ch.  x.).  Their  gradual  increase  in  means 
and  numbers  under  native  rulers. 

5.  The  Rejection  of  the  Good  Shepherd  (ch.  xi.).  A  striking  delineation  of  our  Lord's 
treatment  by  his  own  people. 

II.  The  Second  Burden  (chaps,  xii.-xiv.). 

This  carries  forward  the  outlook  upon  the  future  even  to  the  time  of  the  end. 

1.  Israel's  Victory  over  Trials  (xii.  1-9),  or  the  Triumph  of  the  early  Church  over  perse¬ 
cuting  Foes. 

2.  Repentance  and  Conversion  (xii.  10 ;  xiii.  l),  or  the  Power  of  Christ's  Death  to  awaken 
and  renew. 

3.  The  Fruits  of  Penitence  (xiii.  2-6),  as  shown  in  the  abolition  of  false  worship  and 
false  prophecy  which  stand  for  all  forms  of  sin. 

4.  The  Sword  against  the  Shepherd  and  his  Flock  (xiii.  7-9),  or  Christ  is  smitten  by  his 
Father,  and  his  People  suffer  also. 

5.  Final  Conflict  and  Triumph  of  God's  Kingdom  (ch.  xiv.),  or  a  General  Survey  of  the 
checkered  course  from  beginning  to  end. 

§  6.  The  Genuineness  of  the  Second  Part. 

This  is  in  some  respects  the  most  interesting  and  important  question  pertaining  to  the 
book,  and  needs  to  be  considered  at  some  length. 

1.  The  History  of  the  Assault.  This  is  comparatively  of  late  date.  The  question  seems 
never  to  have  been  stirred  until  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  first  to  raise 
a  doubt  was  the  learned  and  pious  Jos.  Mede  in  the  Fragmenta  Sacra  appended  to  his  Dis¬ 
sert.  Eccles.  Triga,  London,  1653.  This  was  suggested  to  him  by  the  citation  in  Matt, 
(xxvii.  9,  10),  which  the  Evangelist  attributes  to  Jeremiah,  whence  he  concluded  that  “the 
Jews  had  not  rightly  attributed  these  chapters  to  Zechariah ; "  and  he  was  further  confirmed 
in  this  opinion  by  the  contents  of  the  chapters,  some  of  which  he  thought  required  an  earlier 
date  than  the  exile,  and  others  were  not  suitable  to  Zechariah's  position  and  object.  Mede 
was  followed  in  this  view  by  Hammond,  1681 ;  Rich.  Kidder,  Demon,  of  the  Messiah,  1700; 
Whiston,  1722;  Archbishop  Newcome,  Imp.  Version ,  etc.,  1785  ;  to  all  of  whom  Blayney 
made  what  Hengstenberg  calls  “an  admirable  reply,"  in  his  work  on  Zechariah ,  Oxford, 
1797.  The  controversy  was  first  awakened  in  Germany  by  B.  G.  Fliigge,  in  an  anonymous 
work  published  in  1 784,  in  which  he  maintained  that  the  second  part  consisted  of  pine  di§ 
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tinct  prophecies,  delivered  before  the  exile.  After  him  Eichhorn,  Corrodi,  Paulus,  and 
Yatke  went  to  the  opposite  extreme  and  assigned  its  origin  to  a  writer  living  in  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  The  greater  part  of  the  hostile  critics  (Bertholdt,  Rosenmiiller,  Ges- 
enius,  Hitzig,  Hnobel,  Maurer,  Ewald,  Bleek,  Bunsen,  Yon  Ortenberg,  Pressel)  followed  in 
tlje  wake  of  Mede  and  Newcome,  and  maintained,  with  however  many  variations  among 
themselves,  that  the  six  chapters  in  question  dated  from  a  period  prior  to  the  Captivity. 
Some  (Davidson  and  Pressel)  deem  the  whole  the  work  of  one  author,  probably  the  Zecha- 
riah  mentioned  Is.  viii.  2,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz.  Others  (Knobel,  Bunsen,  et  al.) 
assign  chaps,  xii.-xiv.  (to  which  Ewald  excepts  xiii.  7-9,  which  he  thinks  misplaced  where  it 
is)  to  a  later  unknown  author,  probably  a  contemporary  of  Jeremiah ;  and  thus  they  make 
two  ante-exile  composers  of  the  second  part.  The  traditional  view  of  one  book  and  one 
author  has  been  maintained  by  Carpzov,  Beckhaus,  Jahn,  Roster,  Hengstenberg,  De  Wette, 
(in  the  later  editions  of  his  Einleitung ),*  Umbreit,  Ilavernick,  Keil,  Stahelin,  V.  Hodman, 
Neumann,  Kliefoth,  Kohler,  Reinke,  et  at. ;  and  in  England  by  Henderson,  ^Wordsworth, 
and  Pusey,  while  Jno.  Pye  Smith  and  Davidson  hold  to  the  preexile  authorship. 

2.  The  Grounds  of  Objection  to  the  Genuineness.  These  have  been  already  suggested. 
(a.)  The  first  and  most  important  is  the  New  Testament  authority  as  apparently  given  by 
Matthew  (xxvii.  9,  10),  where  the  Evangelist  attributes  to  Jeremiah  what  is  unquestionably 
a  citation  from  Zech.  xL  12.  Yarious  readings  are  found  in  some  MSS.  and  YSS.,  but  these 
are  such  as  in  all  probability  sprang  from  a  desire  to  make  the  Gospel  conform  to  the  fact. 
( b .)  Another  ground  is  sought  in  the  contents  of  the  six  chapters,  e.  g.  Mede  argues  that  one 
of  the  chapters  contains  a  prophecy  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  which  was  fulfilled  by 
Titus,  and  this  was  by  no  means  suitable  to  the  object  of  Zechariah,  whose  mission  was  only 
to  console  and  to  encourage.  Again,  Ephraim  and  Judah  are  spoken  of  together  as  if  both 
were  still  existing  as  distinct  kingdoms,  which  they  never  were  after  the  exile.  Assyria 
and  Egypt  are  mentioned  as  formidable  powers  which  at  that  time  they  were  not,  Persia 
having  absorbed  the  former  and  subdued  the  latter.  So  also  are  Phoenicia,  Damascus,  and 
Philistia  represented  as  important  foes,  when  their  power  had  long  been  broken.  Com¬ 
plaints  are  made  of  false  prophets  and  idolatry,  of  neither  of  which  is  any  trace  found  after 
the  Captivity.  The  delineation  of  the  Messiah  in  the  second  part,  as  rejected  and  put  to 
death,  is  inconsistent  with  those  statements  in  the  first,  which  represent  Him  as  glorious 
and  blessed,  (c.)  A  third  objection  is  drawn  from  the  alleged  contrast  of  style  between  the 
parts.  The  first  is  prosaic  and  poor,  the  second  is  poetic  and  forcible,  so  that  the  difference 
is  manifest.  The  one  is  full  of  visions,  and  speaks  much  of  angels  and  also  of  Satan,  of  all 
of  which  there  is  scarcely  a  trace  in  the  other.  Certain  characteristic  phrases,  “  The  word 
of  Jehovah  came,”  “  Thus  saith  Jehovah  of  Hosts,”  etc.,  found  in  the  first  eight  chapters, 
do  not  occur  at  all  in  the  last  six,  while  on  the  other  hand  “  in  that  day  ”  occurs  frequently 
in  the  latter,  but  not  once  in  the  former.  A  convenient  summary  of  these  objections  may 
be  found  iu  Smith’s  Dictionary  of  the  Bible ,  pp.  8603<  3609. 

3.  The  Argument  for  the  Traditional  Victq.  (a)  Here  it  may  be  remarked,  first  that  the 
opinion  which  refers  the  origin  of  the  controverted  chapters  to  the  time  of  Alexander  or  of 
the  Maccabees,  is  now  generally  abandoned,  and  by  the  later  writers  on  the  other  side  is  not 
deemed  worthy  of  reply.  Indeed  it  never  rested  upon  anything  but  the  dogmatic  prejudice 
that  the  Prophets  could  prophecy  only  of  that  which  lay  in  their  own  time,  and  could  be 
foreknown  by  their  own  unaided  faculties.  Eichhorn  frankly  confessed  that  all  other  argu¬ 
ments  were  unsatisfactory,  (b.)  The  degree  of  variation  among  the  objectors  themselves, 
oasts  suspicion  upon  their  views.  Men  of  equal  learning,  insight,  and  oandor  differ  alike 
upon  the  authorship  they  suggest  and  the  grounds  upon  which  they  defend  it.  Some  make 
one  writer,  others  make  two ;  one  rests  mainly  upon  the  text  in  Matthew,  another  is  guided 
by  the  variations  in  matter  and  tone  between  the  first  part  and  the  second,  another  makes 
much  of  the  variations  in  style.  It  seems  then  that  as  soon  as  we  leave  the  traditional  view 
we  are  all  at  sea,  with  .no  certain  criteria  of  judgment,  and  liable  to  be  borne  hither  and 
thither  by  mere  subjective  influences,  (c.)  We  have  no  record  of  any  other  Zechariah 
who  might  be  presumed  to  have  written  what  was  afterwards  confounded  with  the  genuine 
writings  of  the  son  of  Iddo.  Mention  is  made  (Is.  viii.  2)  of  a  man  bearing  this  name,  but 
it  is  only  as  a  “  faithful  witness,”  without  the  least  indication  that  he  bore  the  prophetic 
character  or  discharged  the  prophetic  office ;  and  later,  another  is  spoken  of  (2  Chron.  xxvi 


5)  who  was  a  trusted  counsellor  of  King  Uzziah,  but  this  man,  even  if  the  text  be  correct 
(of  which  there  is  serious  doubt),  while  he  “  understood  the  sight  of  God,”  yet  did  not  stand 
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in  the  prophetic  order  and  is  not  credited  with  any  prophetic  utterances,  much  less  writings, 
for  popular  edification.  Nothing  then  but  a  vigorous  exercise  of  the  imagination  can  pro¬ 
duce  another  Zechariah  whose  compositions  might  by  mistake  have  been  appended  to  those 
of  the  post-exilium  Prophet,  (d.)  The  theory  of  another  author  or  authors  implies  that 
there  was  a  mistake  made  by  the  framers  of  the  present  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament.  It 
is  quite  certain  that  they  intended  all  the  fourteen  chapters  of  Zechariah  to  be  regarded  as 
the  work  of  one  and  the  same  person.  Did  they  err  ?  We  may  admit,  as  Prcssel  claims, 
the  paucity  of  our  knowledge  as  to  the  time  of  the  compilation  of  the  Canon,  and  the  men 
by  whom  it  was  done ;  nor  can  we  urge  with  Hengstenberg  that  Zechariah  lived  in  the 
same  age  with  the  collectors  of  the  Canon,  which  may  or  may  not  have  been  the  case.  But 
it  is  certain  that  the  Canon  was  completed  before  the  version  of  the  Septuagint  was  made, 
i.  «.,  iu  the  first  half  of  the  third  century  before  Christ,  and  its  compilers  had  abundant  op¬ 
portunity  to  satisfy  themselves  as  to  the  claims  of  the  different  classes  of  writings  upon 
which  they  adjudicated.  Some  they  admitted  ;  others  they  rejected  ;  and  their  judgment 
stands  to-day  accredited  by  the  highest  authority,  —  that  of  our  Lord  and  his  Apostles.  We 
know  from  Josephus  and  other  sources  what  Scriptures  they  were  upon  which  the  blessed 
Saviour  placed  his  imprimatur.  They  included  the  Aa^cvaTrpd^TTov,  just  as  it  stands,  and 
in  this,  the  Book  of  Zechariah  just  as  it  stands.  Would  he  have  sanctioned  such  an  error 
as  is  claimed  to  exist  ?  Is  it  reasonable  to  think  that  the  Providence  which  confessedly 
watched  so  carefully  over  the  sacred  writings  in  all  other  respects  would  have  failed  just 
here  ?  The  cases  which  Mede  cites  are  not  parallel.  He  speaks  of  Agur’s  prayer  being 
included  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  and  of  liturgical  compositions  by  other  au¬ 
thors  being  included  in  what  are  called  the  Psalms  of  DaVid.  But  in  both  these  cases  the 
rule  was  applied,  a  fortiori  nomen  fit ;  and  besides,  the  added  portions  were  for  the  most 
part  marked  with  the  names  of  their  respective  authors.  In  Zechariah  nothing  of  the  kind 
is  seen.  Not  a  hint  of  divided  authorship  is  given,  nor  was  even  the  thought  of  such  a 
thing  suggested,  until  twenty  centuries  had  rolled  away.  Nor  is  there  a  single  ascertained 
instance  in  the  older  portions  of  the  Scriptures,  in  which  pieces  by  different  authors  are  col¬ 
lected  into  one  book  and  ascribed  to  one  and  the  same  author. 

(e.)  A 8  to  the  passage  in  Matthew’s  gospel,  it  may  be  truly  said  that  the  Evangelist  would 
hardly  be  likely  to  make  a  correction  of  the  Jewish  Canon  in  this  indirect  manner,  without 
giving  some  intimation  to  that  effect.  “  The  uniform  reference  of  these  chapters  to  Zech¬ 
ariah  in  the  Jewish  Canon  is  much  more  difficult  to  account  for  if  he  did  not  write  them, 
than  the  verse  in  Matthew  is,  if  he  did  99  (T.  V.  Moore).  Moreover,  Matthew’s  statement 
gives  no  countenance  to  those  who  claim  an  early  Zechariah,  for  he  explicitly  mentions  Jere¬ 
miah,  and  they  who  plead  his  authority  must  take  it  as  it  stands,  and  not  bend  it  to  suit 
their  own  purposes.  So  far  then  as  the  present  argument  is  concerned,  we  might  dismiss 
this  citation  as  having  no  bearing  upon  the  question  of  an  earlier  or  later  Zechariah .  For 
a  full  statement  of  the  question  the  reader  is  referred  to  Smith’s  Bible  Dictionary ,  8609,  and 
to  Lange’s  Comm,  on  Matthew ,  l .  c.  In  my  own  view,  the  citation  is  not  to  be  explained  as 
an  error  of  memory,  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  true  doctrine  of  the  inspiration  of  the 
sacred  penmen  ;  nor  as  a  textual  error,  for  the  existing  text  is  completely  established  ;  nor 
as  a  quotation  from  a  lost  book  of  Jeremiah  (Origen),  or  an  apocryphal  book  of  his  (Jerome, 
Eichhorn),  or  one  of  his  oral  statements  (Caloviue),  or  from  a  genuine  work  of  Jeremiah 
from  which  the  Jews  have  expunged  this  passage  (Eusebius),  since  all  of  these  suppositions 
are  as  destitute  of  probability  as  they  are  of  proof ;  nor  by  the  theory  that  the  Evangelist, 
fusing  two  passages  together,  one  from  Jeremiah  and  another  from  Zechariah,  names  the 
joint  product  from  the  older  Prophet  (Grotius,  Hengstenberg),  for  this  is  extremely  artificial 
and  unlikely ;  nor  by  tbe  claim  that  the  name  Jeremiah  was  purposely  substituted  for  that 
of  Zechariah  in  order  to  teach  us  that  all  prophecies  proceed  from  one  Spirit,  and  that  the 
Prophets  are  merely  channels,  not  sources,  of  the  Divine  truth  (Wordsworth),  for  this  would 
create  far  greater  difficulties  than  it  removes,  by  undermining  all  confidence  in  any  specific 
quotations.  The  only  remaining  view  is  that  of  Scrivener  and  Lightfoot,  that  the  Book  of 
Jeremiah,  being  actually  arranged  by  the  Jews  as  the  first  of  all  the  Prophets  (Bava 
Bathra),  gave  its  name  to  the  whole  body  of  their  writings,  and  that  thus  Matthew  was 
justified  in  naming  his  quotation  as  he  did.  If  this  be  not  acceptable,  all  we  can  do  is  to 
assume  an  error  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  earliest  transcribers,  or  to  say  with  Calvin,  Me 
nescire  fiateor  nec  anzie  laboro.  But  however  this  citation  may  be  explained,  or  even  if  it  be 
given  up  as  inexplicable,  it  cannot  be  used  to  prove  that  the  authorship  of  the  second  part 
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of  Zechariah  was  an  open  question  in  the  time  of  the  Apostles.  For  if  that  had  been  the 
ease  we  should  have  had  some  other  evidence  of  the  fact.  Especially,  since  Matthew  makes 
two  other  quotations  from  Zechariah  (xxi.  5  and  xxvi.  81),  but  in  both  cases  follows  his 
usual  method  of  quoting  without  name ;  in  one,  saying,  “  which  was  spoken  by  the  Prophet,” 
in  the  other,  simply  “  it  is  written/*  But  if  he  had  really  held  that  the  second  part  of 
Zechariah,  although  inspired  and  canonical,  was  not  attributed  to  its  true  author,  would  he 
not  have  said  so  in  these  passages  as  well  as  in  xxvii.  9  ? 

(/.)  As  to  the  contents  of  the  chapters  in  question  the  objections  spring  from  a  misap¬ 
prehension  of  their  exegetical  meaning.  Many  of  these  will  be  considered  as  they  arise  in 
the  course  of  the  exposition,  but  a  few  remarks  may  be  made  here.  The  mention  of 
Ephraim  by  no  means  presupposes  the  distinct  existence  of  the  northern  kingdom.  That 
name  is  used  to  designate  a  part  of  the  existing  population  just  as  the  corresponding  term 
Israel  is  employed  by  Malachi  (ii.  11),  whom  no  one  denies  to  be  a  post-exile  Prophet. 
Assyria  and  Egypt  in  like  manner  are  brought  forward  as  natural  and  convenient  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  heathen  foes  of  the  covenant  people.  Phoenicia  and  the  other  kingdoms  on 
the  coast  line  of  Palestine,  although  not  flourishing  and  independent,  were  certainly  in  ex¬ 
istence  in  Zechariah's  time,  and  suffered  under  the  victorious  march  of  Alexander  which 
our  Prophet  predicts.  The  difficulty  about  the  reference  to  false  Prophets  and  idolatry  is 
diluted  by  the  prophetic  peculiarity  of  representing  the  future  under  the  forms  of  the  past. 
As  to  the  Messianic  predictions  in  the  second  part,  they  are  a  pledge  of  its  genuineness, 
sustaining  as  they  do  the  same  relation  to  the  Messianic  allusions  in  the  first  part,  as  Isaiah's 
later  predictions  on  the  same  theme  (xlix.,  liii.)  do  to  his  earlier  writings  (ii.,  ix.,  xi.).  When 
Zechariah’s  main  object  was  to  encourage  the  people  in  carrying  forward  the  Temple,  be 
naturally  gave  special  prominence  to  the  brighter  side  of  the  Messianic  picture ;  but  after¬ 
wards  when  his  scope  was  larger,  he  brought  in  the  more  developed  thought  of  one  who 
triumphs  through  suffering.  (^.)  In  xii.  11  there  is  an  undeniable  allusion  to  the  death  of 
Josiah  in  the  valley  of  Megiddo,  which  is  fatal  to  the  assumption  that  the  second  part  was 
composed  in  the  time  of  Ahaz.  Nor  can  this  be  successfully  eluded  by  assigning  chaps,  ix- 
xi.  to  one  author,  and  chaps,  xii.-xiv.  to  another,  for  the  two  “  burdens  ”  are  intimately  con¬ 
nected  by  their  common  description  of  the  people  as  a  flock,  and  of  their  leaders  as  shep¬ 
herds,  and  by  the  dependence  of  xiii.  7  upon  xi.  11.  But  if  the  six  chapters  form  one 
whole,  how  could  they  have  been  uttered  in  the  days  of  Jeremiah  and  yet  have  attained  no 
recognition  at  his  hand  ? 

(A.)  As  to  the  alleged  differences  of  style,  Pressel,  himself  an  opponent  of  the  genuine¬ 
ness,  says  with  some  sharpness  that  the  man  who  professes  to  see  such  a  contrast  that  he 
can  say  of  one  part  that  it  is  post-exile  Hebrew,  and  of  the  other  that  it  is  ante-exile  He¬ 
brew,  must  have  an  ear  fine  enough  to  hear  the  grass  when  it  grows  I  Still  it  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  there  are  some  differences ;  yet  these  are  not  more  than  may  be  easily  accounted 
for  by  the  difference  of  age  and  of  aim  in  the  author.  Zechariah  (ii.  4)  was  a  young  man 
when  he  composed  the  first  part,  and  was  possibly  quite  advanced  when  he  composed  the 
second.  The  first  part  is  in  large  measure  descriptive,  the  second  wholly  prophetic ;  and 
there  was  room  in  tie  latter  for  an  elevation  and  grandeur  which  were  not  called  for  before. 
It  surely  is  not  an  accepted  canon  of  criticism  that  because  an  author  writes  at  one  time  in 
a  certain  style,  he  must  always  use  the  same  in  any  subsequent  work.  This  reasoning  would 
(as  T.  V.  Moore  says)  make  us  affirm  that  Burke  could  not  be  the  author  of  the  Reflection* 
on  the  French  Revolution ,  because  he  wrote  the  Treatue  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  which 
is  as  simple  and  subdued  as  the  former  is  impassioned  and  brilliant.  Moreover,  it  is  worthy 
of  remark  that  the  first  part,  which  on  all  sides  is  admitted  to  be  of  post-exile  origin,  pre¬ 
sents  some  great  diversities  of  conception  and  expression.  What,  can  be  more  unlike  the 
bold  and  startling  symbolism  of  the  night  visions  than  the  plain  didactic  utterances  con¬ 
tained  in  the  two  chapters  (vii.  and  viii.)  which  follow  them  ?  Yet  no  one  has  suggested  a 
different  author  here.  Why  then  should  we  think  of  one  when  we  come  to  the  second  part, 
where  the  variation  is  certainly  no  greater  ?  A  word  may  be  added  respecting  the  depend¬ 
ence  of  Zechariah  upon  the  earlier  Prophets  (see  the  citations  and  references  in  §  3)  as  evi¬ 
dence  of  his  posteriority.  It  is  true  that  Kohler,  himself  a  defender  of  the  genuineness, 
declines  to  use  this  argument,  saying  that  it  is  impossible  to  decide  in  such  cases  which  is 
the  original  source  of  the  words,  phrases,  and  images  usod.  But  the  point  is  well  taken  by 
Stahelin,  that  it  is  far  more  likely  that  one  Prophet  quoted  from  many  than  that  many  quoted 
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from  one.  Indeed,  it  was  this  consideration  principally  which  led  De  Wette  to  change  his 
opinion,  so  that  afler  having  delared  for  two  authors  of  Zechariah  in  three  editions  of  his 
Introduction,  he  returned  to  the  traditionary  view  in  the  fourth. 

(i.)  The  adverse  theory  claims  that  the  compilers  of  the  Canon  found  these  six  chapters 
either  together  or  in  parts,  floating  around  as  a  part  of  the  inspired  literature  of  the  nation 
and  generally  recognized  as  such,  but  without  having  the  name  of  any  author  prefixed;  and 
that  by  mistake  they  put  them  in  connection  with  the  acknowledged  prophecies  of  Zechariah. 
Here,  it  may  be  urged  in  reply,  is  an  exceedingly  improbable  supposition  at  the  outset.  All 
the  prophetical  writings  of  the  Old  Testament  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge  state  in 
each  case  at  the  beginning  the  name  of  the  author.  This  is  true  of  the  twelve  Minor 
Prophets,  of  the  Books  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel,  and  of  the  particular  prophetic 
visions  of  Daniel  (vii.  1 ;  viii.  1 ;  ix.  1,  2  ;  x.  1).  This  was  not  the  case  with  the  histories 
of  Scripture,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  these,  whether  because  they  were  drawn  from  the 
archives  of  the  nation,  or  because  they  bore  intrinsic  evidence  of  their  correctness,  did  not 
require  to  be  authenticated  by  the  authors*  names.  But  prophecy  had  its  entire  value  in  its 
divine  inspiration,  and  its  human  author  must  furnish  in  his  name  and  personality,  the  evi¬ 
dence  that  he  stood  in  such  a  relation  to  God  as  to  be  made  by  Him  a  channel  of  revelation. 
This  then  being  the  case,  it  is  wholly  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  an  anonymous  prophecy 
was  current  among  the  Jews  at  the  time  when  the  Canon  was  made.  On  the  contrary  we 
are  justified  in  holding  that  had  such  a  nameless  work  come  before  the  compilers,  they 
would  have  rejected  it  as  on  its  face  spurious. 

(j.)  The  testimony  of  the  Jews  on  this  subject  is  unanimous.  Not  only  the  learned 
scribes  in  the  days  of  Ezra  and  afterwards  who  compiled  the  Canon,  but  the  schools  of 
Hillel  and  Shammai  who  flourished  in  Jerusalem  just  before  and  after  the  time  of  our  Lord, 
the  great  Jewish  Seminaries  of  Tiberias  and  Babylon,  the  authors  of  the  Targums,  and  the 
continuous  series  of  learned  Rabbins  down  to  the  Reformation,  all  with  one  consent,  accept 
the  Book  of  Zechariah  just  as  it  stands  in  the  Old  Testament  as  the  product  of  one  man, 
the  contemporary  of  Haggai  and  Zerubbabel.  Of  the  learning  of  these  men'  there  can  be 
no  question.  They  were  as  well  able  to  judge  questions  of  evidence,  internal  or  external, 
as  any  modern  critic.  They  were  notorious  for  their  extreme  jealousy  for  the  integrity  of 
the  sacred  writings.  Their  absolute  silence  as  to  any  diversity  of  authorship  is  wholly  in¬ 
explicable,  if  the  apparent  indications  of  that  fact  have  anything  like  the  degree  of  strength 
and  clearness  which  is  claimed  by  the  opponents  of  the  traditional  view. 

Mr.  Perowne,  the  author  of  the  article  on  Zechariah  in  Smith’s  Bible  Dictionary ,  con¬ 
cludes  a  review  of  the  whole  argument,  with  the  remark,  44  It  is  not  easy  to  say  which  way 
the  weight  of  evidence  preponderates/*  I  cannot  agree  with  this  opinion.  Of  course  it 
would  be  idle  to  say  that  there  is  no  ground  for  suspecting  the  preexile  date  of  the  chapters 
in  question.  Too  many  critics  of  various  countries  and  of  different  shades  of  theological 
opinion,  have  agreed  in  adopting  this  view  to  warrant  its  contemptuous  rejection.  At  the 
same  time  a  careful  review  of  the  case  justifies  the  immemorial  historical  tradition.  No 
dates  are  given,  because  none  were  needed,  the  entire  outlook  being  on  the  distant  future. 
The  author’s  name  is  not  once  mentioned  ;  but  the  same  is  true  of  the  later  prophecies  of 
Isaiah,  the  twenty-six  brilliant  chapters  which  close  the  book.  The  northern  kingdom  is 
not  mentioned  in  the  last  three  chapters,  while  it  does  occur  in  the* three  preceding ;  but  if 
its  mention  in  the  latter  has  no  historical  significance,  its  omission  in  the  former  need  have 
none.  The  efforts  made  to  explain  particular  predictions  by  occurrences  in  Hebrew  history 
prior  to  the  Captivity,  have  totally  failed,  as  e.  g .,  the  conquest  of  the  sea-coast  (ix.  1-8), 
the  victory  over  Javan  (ix.  13-17),  the  feeding  of  the  flock  of  slaughter  (xi.),  the  general 
repentance  (xii.  10-14),  or  the  inward  purity  and  universal  ascendancy  of  Judah  (xiv.  16- 
21).  But  most  of  these  can  be  very  satisfactorily  shown  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  period  be¬ 
tween  the  restoration  from  Babylon  and  the  founding  of  the  Christian  Church ;  and  any 
others  may  safely  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  as  yet  unfulfilled  purposes  of  the  Most 
High.  What  then  is  there  startling  in  the  thought  that  Zechariah  in  the  later  years  of  life, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  same  inspiration  which  undeniably  vouchsafed  to  him  the  night- 
visions,  proceeded  to  record  these  two  oracles  or  burdens  sketching  in  outline  the  future  for¬ 
tunes  of  the  people  of  God,  exhibiting  their  struggles  and  triumphs,  their  sins  and  purifica¬ 
tion,  and  especially  their  Priest-king,  not  merely  in  his  wide  and  peaceful  reign,  but  also  in 
the  rejection,  humiliation,  and  sacrifice  by  which  that  reign  is  procured  ?  Then,  since  we 
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know  that  Jeremiah  on  one  occasion  by  divine  command  (xxxvi.  2)  reduced  to  writing  all  the 
prophecies  of  his  preceding  ministry,  why  might  not  Zechariah  have  done  the  same  thing, 
making  one  complete  record  of  all  that  the  Lord  had  seen  fit  to  reveal  by  him  ? 

Furthermore,  let  the  reader  compare  the  course  of  thought  in  the  eight  night  visions  and 
their  appendix  with  that  of  the  second  part,  and  he  will  hardly  fail  to  see  a  surprising  coinci¬ 
dence  in  the  general  scope,  whatever  may  be  the  variations  in  detail.  There  are  the  same 
promises  of  increase  and  enlargement,  of  protection  and  security,  of  overthrow  of  foes,  of 
removal  of  iniquity,  of  effusion  of  the  Spirit,  of  the  punishment  of  the  incorrigible,  and  of 
the  final  ingathering  of  far-off  peoples.  This  is  apparent  from  a  glance  at  the  contents  of 
the  respective  sections  as  given  in  §  5,  but  is  still  more  evident  upon  a  careful  continuous 
reading  of  each  part  with  the  attention  fixed  upon  the  order  of  thought  and  its  general  ex¬ 
pression.  As  to  the  development  of  the  Messianic  idea,  the  lowly  and  peaceful  rider  upon 
an  ass’s  foal  (ch.  ix.  9)  is  quite  in  harmony  with  the  repeated  use  in  the  former  part  (iiL  8  ; 
vi.  12)  of  the  modest  term  “  branch  ”  (=*  sucker,  shoot).  And  although  t^e  later  chapters 
contain  a  revelation  of  suffering  in  the  good  shepherd,  of  which  there  is  no  hint  in  die 
earlier,  yet  this  is  just  what  we  should  expect  from  the  analogy  of  Isaiah,  where  we  have 
the  king  and  the  kingdom,  the  branch  and  the  glory  in  the  earlier  prophecies,  but  no  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  solitary,  patient,  wronged,  and  martyred  sufferer  till  we  reach  the  later  por¬ 
tion.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  purpose  of  the  Most  High  to  give  full  force  and  sweep  to 
the  brighter  and  more  glowing  anticipations  of  Messiah’s  character  and  course,  and  after 
this  preparation,  to  disclose  the  darker  outlines  of  his  extraordinary  career.  And  if,  as  seems 
probable,  the  second  part  of  Zechariah  was  issued  at  an  advanced  period  of  his  life,  when  the 
restored  exiles  had  outlived  their  early  trials,  and  were  firmly  established  on  their  ancestral 
soil,  their  situation  would  admit  of  a  distinct  reference  to  the  suffering  Messiah  which  would 
have  been  unsuitable  at  an  earlier  period  when  it  was  particularly  required  that  they  should 
be  consoled  and  animated. 


§  7.  The  alleged  Influence  of  the  Persian  Theology. 


That  Zechariah  shows  in  the  style  and  form  of  his  writings  traces  of  his  early  Chaldean 
education  has  long  been  admitted,  and  the  only  matter  of  surprise  is  that  those  traces  are 
not  more  numerous  and  palpable.  But  it  is  often  asserted  that  not  only  his  language  but 
his  thought  has  been  affected  by  contact  with  Ethnic  races  and  religions,  especially  by  the 
religious  views  of  the  ancient  Persians.  Thus  Mr.  Alger  says  ( Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life, 
p.  132),  “  We  have  unquestionable  proofs  that  during  the  period  from  the  Babylonish  Cap¬ 
tivity  to  the  advent  of  Christ,  the  Jews  borrowed  and  adapted  a  great  deal  from  the  Persian 
theology.”  Again,  he  quotes  (p.  141)  the  acute  and  learned  scholar,  Dr,  Martin  Haug,  as 
declaring  that  “Judaism  after  the  exile  received  an  important  influence  from  Zoroastrianism, 
an  influence  which  in  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  angels,  Satan,  and  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  cannot  be  mistaken.”  As  Zechariah  does  not  refer  to  the  resurrection,  it  is  only  the 
former  two  of  these  questions  which  need  to  be  handled  here. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  two  systems,  the  Hebrew  and  the  Persian,  substantially  agree 
on  these  points.  According  to  the  latter,  Ormuzd,  the  Principle  of  Good,  the  Fountain  of 
Light,  not  only  created  the  earth  and  man,  but  also  a  number  of  spiritual  beings,  some  of 
whom  stood  as  counsellors  around  his  throne  and  all  of  whom  were  engaged  in  his  service. 
Over  against  Ormuzd  stood  Ahriman,  the  Principle  of  Evil,  the  instigator  of  all  wrong  and 
misery  and  death,  who  also  was  attended  by  subordinate  evil  spirits  like  himself.  And  these 
two  essential  principles  stood  in  eternal  conflict  with  each  other.  Here  then  is  the  doctrine 
of  good  and  evil  angels,  as  a  constituent  and  very  ancient  part  of  the  Zoroastrian  system, 
as  all  expositors  of  that  system  agree,  however  they  may  differ  on  other  points.  Its  antiq¬ 
uity  was  at  least  six  centuries  before  Christ,  and  may  have  been  four  or  five  centuries  earlier, 
while  Dr.  Haug,  one  of  the  latest  schdlars  in  this  field,  holds  it  for  certain  (Alger,  p.  141), 
that  Zorpaster  lived  from  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  years  before  the  ‘Christian  era. 
On  the  ground  mainly  of  this  early  date,  it  is  insisted  that  Zechariah  borrowed  from  the 
Zend-Avesta.  But  surely  this  position  is  not  tenable.  What  reason  is  there  which  compels 
us  to  believe  that  either  borrowed  from  the  other  ?  The  Hebrew  system  claims  to  be  a 
revelation,  begun  at  the  fall  of  man,  and  gradually  enlarging  in  the  scope  of  its  disclosures 
during  a  long  course  of  ages,  while  it  narrowed  in  the  numbers  of  those  to  whom  it  was 
given  from  the  whole  race  at  the  first  to  a  particular  division  in  the  time  of  Noah,  to  a  par 
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ticular  family  in  the  time  of  Abraham,  and  lastly  to  a  single  individual  in  the  time  of  Jacob, 
whose  descendants  constituted  the  chosen  seed.  If  this  be  admitted,  what  is  to  hinder  the 
view  that  some  portions  of  the  primeval  revelation  to  Adam,  Noah,  or  Abraham,  may  have 
floated  down  the  stream  of  time  outside  the  channel  of  the  covenant,  and,  being  appropriated 
by  Zoroaster,  were  wrought  by  him  into  the  system  which  bears  his  name  ?  Beyond  all 
question  the  tradition  of  the  flood  thus  descended  in  almost  every  direction.  It  is  surely 
not  unreasonable  to  think  that  other  traditions  were  transmitted  in  the  same  way.  But  in 
only  one  instance  were  they  seized  by  a  man  able  to  retain  these  fragments  of  primitive 
truth  and  develope  them  into  a  complete  monotheistic  system.  In  this  way  the  origin  of  the 
Zoroastrian  doctrine  as  to  angels,  good  and  bad,  may  be  fairly  accounted  for.  But  if  on 
the  other  hand  the  postulate  of  an  original  revelation  at  the  beginning  be  wholly  denied, 
we  are  not  shut  up  to  the  conclusion  that  Zechariah  and  his  predecessors  borrowed  from  the 
author  of  the  ancient  Persian  faith.  For  if  Zoroaster  was  able  by  his  own  faculties  to  ex¬ 
cogitate  the  system  which  bears  his  name,  why  may  not  the  same  power  be  supposed  to  have 
inhered  in  one  or  more  of  the  eminent  Hebrews  ?  On  the  plane  of  mere  naturalism,  the 
question  resolves  itself  simply  into  one  of  mental  grasp  and  constructive  power,  and  on  what 
possible  ground  can  it  be  claimed  that  Moses  or  Samuel  or  David  were  unable  to  do  what 
the  East  Bactrian  reformer  did  ?  Or  even  if  one  should  allow  the  preposterous  assertion  of 
Mr.  Alger  (p.  141),  that,  “  The  Hebrew  theology  had  no  Satan,  no  demonology  until  after 
the  residence  at  Babylon,”  why  could  not  Zechariah  himself  have  developed  this  interesting 
fact  of  the  unseen  world  without  Ethnic  aid  ?  He  was  the  heir  of  a  civilization  and  a  lit¬ 
erature  which  had  existed  for  centuries,  as  well  as  of  by  far  the  purest  and  most  spiritual 
monotheism  which  the  world  has  ever  seen,  and  was  certainly  in  a  condition  to  lend  truth 
rather  than  to  borrow  it. 


Nor  does  it  avail  to  say,  as  has  been  said,  “  How  often  the  Hebrew  people  lapsed  into 
idolatry,  accepting  Pagan  gods,  doctrines,  and  ritual,  is  notorious.”  For  this  remark,  true  as 
it  is,  does  not  meet  the  case.  The  people  did  frequently  fall  away  under  the  pressure  of 
temptation.  The  instances  are  too  numerous  to  be  recounted,  stretching  all  the  way  from 
the  calf  worship  instituted  by  Aaron  at  the  foot  of  Sinai,  down  to  the  weeping  for  Thammuz, 
and  the  chambers  of  imagery  which  Ezekiel  rebuked.  But  the  same  faithful  narrative  which 
informs  us  of  these  apostasies,  also  informs  us  that  they  were  never  regarded  as  anything 
else  than  departures  from  the  truth.  However  widely  they  might  prevail,  always  a  few 
were  left  who  remained  faithful  to  the  covenant,  and  these  preserved  the  hereditary  faith  in¬ 
tact.  Error  was  transient,  truth  permanent.  A  sure  evidence  of  this  is  found  in  the  Book 
of  Psalms.  The  human  authors  of  this  inspired  liturgy  were  many,  and  they  flourished  at 
widely  different  periods,  yet  the  theology  of  the  book  is  the  same  throughout.  The  earliest 
Psalm  and  the  latest  agree  in  every  doctrinal  sentiment.  Even  in  the  northern  kingdom 
where,  although  Jehovah  was  still  worshipped  (except  in  the  times  of  Ahab  and  Jezebel), 
idolatry  was  formally  established,  the  Prophets  who  officiated  in  that  kingdom  (Hosea,  Amos, 
etc.)  never  gave  place  to  the  prevailing  errors,  but  rebuked  them  with  the  utmost  vigor  and 
boldness.  There  is  not  a  single  instance  in  which  Hebrew  theology  was  shaped  or  even 
colored  by  these  outside  influences.  Its  authorized  expounders  with  one  consent  rejected 
every  suggestion  of  the  heathen.  Why  then  should  Zechariah  have  proved  an  exception  ? 
Why  should  he  violate  the  usage  of  a  thousand  years  and  accept  new  doctrines  from  a 
heathen  source  ?  The  very  fact  that  the  nation  previously  often  went  astray  in  whole  or  in 
part,  and  in  some  instances  for  a  length  of  time,  and  yet  never  succeeded  in  ingrafting  its 
errors  upon  its  own  literature,  renders  it  a  most  unlikely  thing  that  Zechariah  should  have 
turned  aside  to  borrow  a  heathen  supers titution. 

Again,  if  the  Prophet  borrowed  from  the  Persian  system,  why  did  he  stop  short  with  its 
doctrine  of  angels  ?  How  came  he  to  escape  its  grand  peculiarity  —  the  eternal  and  neces¬ 
sary  existence  of  Ahriman  ?  This  is  the  answer  which  Zoroaster  gave  to  the  vexed  ques¬ 
tion  of  all  theologies  and  all  ages,  Whence  comes  evil  ?  And  it  is  the  best  or  most  plausi¬ 
ble  solution  which  unassisted  reason  can  render  to  that  perplexing  problem.  Now  if  Zech¬ 
ariah  obtained  from  Babylon  the  idea  of  Satan,  he  must  have  become  familiar  with  the 
whole  doctrine  of  the  Persians  upon  this  subject.  How  came  he  to  take  just  so  much  and 
no  more  ?  Not  a  trace  of  dualism  appears  in  any  portion  of  his  prophecies.  True,  he  does 
not,  like  his  illustrious  predecessor  Isaiah  (xlv.  7),  put  his  foot  upon  the  seductive  theory 


with  such  significant  words  as  these  :  “  I  form  the  light  and  create  darkness ;  I  make  peace 
and  create  evil ;  I  the  Lord  do  all  these  things.”  But  he  ignores  it  as  contemptuously  as 
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if  it  were  unworthy  of  notice.  Yet  if  he  was  indebted  to  this  system  for  the  suggestion  of 
an  evil  spiritual  being,  the  adversary  of  God  and  man,  it  is  certainly  fair  to  suppose  that  in 
adopting  one  part  of  the  view,  he  would  at  least  have  hinted  at  his  rejection  of  the  other 
and  more  characteristic  portion. 

Once  more.  All  the  circumstances  of  the  case  oppose  the  alleged  indebtedness  of  the 
Prophet  to  the  Zend-Avesta.  The  Jews  were  carried  to  Babylon  against  their  will,  and 
one  of  the  most  painful  features  of  this  compulsory  exile  was  its  interference  with  their 
religious  worship  and  privileges.  They  had  no  temple,  no  altar,  no  sacrifices,  no  festivals, 
no  solemn  processions,  nothing  but  the  law,  the  Sabbath,  and  at  first  the  occasional  voice  of 
a  Prophet.  But  they  appear,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  were  taken  for  domestic  service, 
to  have  been  settled  together  as  a  sort  of  colony,  so  that  there  was  not  much  difficulty  in 
preserving  their  ancestral  traditions.  To  these  they  adhered,  seemingly  with  the  more 
steadfast  determination  because  they  were  cut  off  from  their  regular  forms  of  worship.  As 
Ewald  remarks  over  and  over  ( Geachichte  d.  V .  /.,  iv.  passim ),  they  became  entirely  self- 
centered,  their  thoughts  reverted  incessantly  to  their  past  history,  to  their  peculiar  position 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  to  the  singular  hope  of  a  Deliverer  to  come  which  lay 
at  the  bottom  of  their  political  and  religious  organization.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  of 
restoration.  Instead  of  being  hopelessly  dispersed  and  merged  among  the  nations  with 
whom  they  were  identified  for  more  than  two  generations,  they  survived  in  sufficient  num¬ 
bers  and  with  enough  national  spirit,  to  avail  themselves  of  the  permission  of  Cyrus,  and 
return  to  their  desolated  ancestral  homes  and  there  renew  the  old  commonwealth.  The  sever¬ 
ity  of  their  trials  only  endeared  to  them  the  more  their  former  faith  and  institutions.  A 
gleam  of  this  feeling  shines  out  in  the  touching  strains  of  the  137th  Psalm,  41  How  shall  we 
sing  the  Lord's  song  in  a  strange  land  ?  ”  One  thing  is  certain.  There  was  a  complete  and 
surprising  change  wrought  in  the  whole  body  in  respect  to  idol  worship.  Before  the  Cap¬ 
tivity  they  were  incessantly  falling  into  this  snare.  There  was  scarcely  one  of  their  heathen 
neighbors  whom  they  did  not  at  some  time  imitate  in  their  objects  of  worship.  It  made  no 
difference  who  presented  the  temptation  or  what  was  its  particular  nature,  they  were  always 
ready  to  exchange  the  glory  of  the  uncorruptible  God  for  a  lie,  and  bow  down  to  the  objects 
their  own  hands  had  made.  But  after  the  Captivity  all  this  was  reversed.  Henceforth 
they  became  proof  against  any  such  allurement.  Nay,  so  far  from  going  of  themselves  into 
idolatry,  they  defied  the  power  of  any  ruler  to  force  them  into  it.  It  was  the  insane  fury 
of  Antioch  us  Epiphanes  for  the  introduction  of  the  Greek  cultus  into  Judaea  which  oc¬ 
casioned  innumerable  martyrdoms,  and  at  last  provoked  the  insurrection  of  the  Maccabees 
and  the  series  of  heroic  struggles  by  which  they  achieved  the  independence  of  their  country. 

The  question  then  recurs  —  How  is  it  possible  that  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  people,  an 
inspired  Prophet,  who  shared  in  all  their  intense  national  convictions  and  hopes,  and  who  as 
a  Jew  regarded  Gentiles  with  far  more  of  scorn  and  dislike  than  a  Greek  of  the  age  of 
Pericles  did  those  whom  he  called  pdppapoi,  —  how  could  he  think  of  improving  or  per¬ 
fecting  his  theology  by  adaptations  from  the  views  of  uncircumcised  heathen  ?  Such  a  thing 
might  have  been  possible  (though  not  probable)  at  an  earlier  day,  but  that  it  should  have 
occurred  at  the  era  of  the  restoration,  is,  I  humbly  insist,  quite  inconceivable.  Nor  is  it  of 
any  avail  to  refer  to  the  acknowledged  excellences  of  Zoroastrianism,  —  its  pure  theism,  its 
fierce  hatred  of  idolatry,  its  elevated  morality,  and  its  doctrine  of  a  future  state,  —  as  if  these 
would  conciliate  the  favor  of  a  devout  Hebrew  and  incline  him  to  adopt  new  views  from 
such  a  source.  The  immemorial  faith  of  the  nation  was  that  it  had  been  chosen  by  Jeho¬ 
vah  as  the  depository  of  his  truth,  and  therefore  had  express  and  immediate  revelations  from 
him  on  all  points  of  religious  faith.  As  long  as  they  held  this  conviction,  it  would  seem 
nothing  less  than  treason  and  sacrilege  to  borrow  doctrinal  opinions  from  any  ethnic  system, 
however  pure  and  spiritual  it  might  seen).  A  pious  Jew  could  not  admit  that  he  had  any¬ 
thing  to  learn  about  religion  from  an  uncircumcised  stranger. 
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Prophets . 


II.  Jewish.  R..  Salomon  ben  Isaak,  called  Jarchi  or  Raschi  (f  1105).  R.  Abraham  ben 
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THE  PROPHET  ZECHARIAH, 


PART  FIRST. 

UTTERANCES  FOR  THE  PRESENT  TIME. 

Chapters  I.- VIII. 

L  THE  INTRODUCTION. 

Chapter  I.  1-6. 

A.  A  Call  to  Repentance  (vers.  1-3).  B.  Enforced  by  an  Appeal  to  the  Experience  of 

their  Fathers  (vere.  4-6). 

1  In  the  eighth  month,  in  the  second  year  of  Darius,  came  the  word  of  Jehovah 
unto  Zechariah,  the  son  of  Berechiah,  the  son  of  Iddo  the  prophet,  saying, 

2  Jehovah  hath  been  sore  displeased  with  your  fathers.1 

3  Therefore  say  thou*  unto  them,  Thus  saith  Jehovah  of  Hosts, 

Return  ye  unto  me,  saith  Jehovah  of  Hosts, 

And  I  will  return  unto  you,  saith  Jehovah  of  Hosts. 

4  Be  not  as  your  fathers,  to  whom  the  former  prophets  cried,  saying, 

Thus  saith  Jehovah  of  Hosts, 

Turn,  I  beseech  you,  from  your  evil  ways  and  from  your  evil  doings  ;# 

But  they  hearkened  not,  and  paid  no  attention  to  me, 

Saith  Jehovah. 

5  Your  fathers,  where  are  they  ? 

And  the  prophets,  can  they  live  forever  ? 

6  Nevertheless,4  my  words  and  my  statutes/ 

Which  I  commanded  my  servants  the  prophets,  — 

Did  they  not  overtake  6  your  fathers,  so  that  they  turned  and  said, 

Like  as  Jehovah  of  Hosts  purposed  to  do  unto  us, 

.  According  to  our  ways  and  according  to  our  doings, 

So  hath  He  dealt  with  us. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  2.  —  The  oolloeadon  of  the  Terb  and  it*  oognate  noon  render*  this  Terse  very  emphatic.  literally,  Angry  era* 
Jehovah  at  your  Ik  there  with  anger. 

S  Ver.  8.  —  The  tit  codt.  with  the  Perfect,  indicating  a  neceesary  consequence  from  what  precedes,  is  rendered  in 
the  imperative.  —  does  not  refer  to  the  nearest  antecedent  "  fethers,”  bnt  to  the  prophet’s  contemporaries,  im¬ 

plied  in  the  pronoun  "your.” 

•  Ver.  4.  —  The  Kethtb  O  is  to  be  retained,  both  because  the  preposition  is  wanting  in  the  Kerf,  and  also 

bees  nee  the  latter  seems  to  have  originated  in  the  offense  taken  at  the  masculine  ending  in  the  plural  of  a  noun  feminine 
in  the  singular,  although  similar  cases  are  not  rare  (Green,  Htb.  Gram .,  §  200  6). 

4  Ver.  6.  —  1]S.  This  word  is  very  inadequately  rendered  in  the  B.  V.,  by  the  simple  adversative  but 

i  Ver.  8.  —  'i?n.  Far  a  precisely  similar  use  of  this  word,  see  Zeph.  ii.  and  Job  xxlil.  14. 

4  Ver.  6.  —  SQ'tyn.  The  marginal  rendering  of  B.  V.,  ocsrtoAs,  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  text,  fk$  hold. 


EXKGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

The  main  design  of  Zechariah’s  prophetic  ac¬ 
tivity  was  to  administer  consolation  and  encour¬ 
agement  to  the  people  of  God  still  in  a  condition 
of  weakness  and  suffering.  This  plainly  appears 


from  the  general  tenor  of  the  night-visions,  from 
the  promised  change  of  fasts  into  festivals,  and 
from  the  glowing  pictures  of  future  blessedness 
and  honor  which  occur  in  the  latter  portion  of  his 
book.  Yet  it  was  necessary  to  prevent  these  con¬ 
solations  from  being  usurped  by  any  to  whom  they 
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did  not  belong,  and  to  show  that  repentance  and 
holy  living  were  indispensable  conditions  of  the 
attainment  of  any  of  these  blessings.  This  thought 
is  again  and  again  expressed  in  the  course  of  the 
prophetic  revelations  (iii.  7,  vi.  15,  vii.  7-10,  viii. 
16,  17,  x.  1,2,  xi.  10,  xiv.  20),  but  it  is  made  es¬ 
pecially  prominent  in  these  opening  verses,  which 
seem  to  be  a  kind  of  introduction  both  to  the 
prophet’s  labors  in  general,  and  also  to  the  present 
collection  of  his  utterances.  In  them  Zechariah 
sounds  the  key-note  of  all  spiritual  religion,  a  re¬ 
turn  to  God,  and  urges  its  importance  by  the  men¬ 
tion  of  their  fathers’  sins  and  their  fathers'  punish¬ 
ments. 

Ver.  1.  In  the  eighth  month,  etc.  The  first 
note  of  time  does  not  mean,  “In  the  eighth  new 
moon”  (C.  B.  Michaelis,  Kohler), because  chodesh 
is  never  used  in  this  sense  in  chronological  notices. 
The  general,  introductory  nature  of  this  particular 
address  did  not  require  that  the  precise  day  of  the 
month  should  be  indicated.  On  other  points  in 
this  verse,  see  the  Introduction. 

Ver.  2.  Jehovah  hath  been  sore  displeased, 
etc.  The  mention  of  God's  wrath  is  the  ground 
of  the  summons  in  the  following  verse.  Because 
God  had  been  so  angry  with  the  ffcthers,  the  chil¬ 
dren  should  now  repent  in  all  sincerity.  The  se¬ 
verity  of  this  wrath  had  been  painfully  shown  in 
the  overthrow  of  Jerusalem,  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple,  and  the  bitter  exile  in  Babylon  (Ps. 
cxxxvii.).  The  contradiction  between  this  verse 
and  the  statement  in  ver.  17,  that  Jehovah  was 
“  but  a  little  displeased,”  is  only  apparent,  for  the 
latter  refers  to  the  duration  of  the  wrath,  while 
the  former  expresses  its  intensity. 

Ver.  3.  Return  ye  ...  I  will  return.  The 
exhortation  and  promise  contained  in  this  verse, 
often  repeated  elsewhere  (Mai.  iii.  7,  Jas.  iv.  8), 
are  remarkably  strengthened  by  the  trine  repetition 
of  “  Saith  Jehovah  of  Hosts.”  The  occasion  of 
the  summons  is  not  to  be  sought  in  a  temporary 
abandonment  of  the  work  of  rebuilding  the  Tem¬ 
ple,  for  which  there  is  no  historical  ground,  but  in 
the  spiritual  condition  of  the  people.  It  reminded 
them  that  the  mere  outward  work  was  not  enough, 
but  there  was  need  of  a  thorough  conversion,  a 
genuine  heartfelt  return  from  their  former  works 
and  ways  to  the  service  and  enjoyment  of  God. 

Yer.  4.  Bo  not  as  your  fathers.  Since  nat¬ 
urally  parents  are  apt  to  transmit  their  own  char¬ 
acter  and  course  to  their  children,  the  prophet 
here  repeats  his  injunction  in  a  negative  form,  bid¬ 
ding  his  countrymen  carefully  to  shun  the  exam¬ 
ple  of  their  predecessors,  who  had  utterly  scorned 
the  Lord’s  remonstrances.  The  former  prophets 
are  those  before  the  exile,  and  Zechariah  inten¬ 
tionally  overlooks  Daniel,  because  he  officiated  at 
a  heathen  court  and  not  in  the  midst  of  his  peo¬ 
ple,  and  his  prophecies  treated  not  so  much  of  the 
inward  duties  of  Israel  as  of  its  outward  fortunes 
amid  the  mighty  revolutions  of  iho  heathen  world 
For  a  full  summation  of  the  course  of  the  former 
prophets  as  here  set  forth,  see  2  Kings  xvii.  13-23. 
The  ways  and  works  of  the  earlier  generation  are 
called  evil,  in  the  first  instance,  because  they  were 
morally  corrupt,  but  also  because  they  were  fol¬ 
lowed  by  sore  consequences  (Kohler). 

Ver.  5.  Your  fathers,  where  are  they  ?  The 
concluding  verses  of  the  section  sustain  the  warn¬ 
ing  not  to  imitate  the  fathers,  by  pointing  out  the 
fate  which  overtook  them  in  congruence  of  their 
disobedience.  The  general  sense  is  plain,  and  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  all  interpreters,  but  the  precise 
force  of  the  questions  in  ver.  5  is  variously  stated.  I 


Both,  of  course,  imply  a  negative  answer,  but  in 
what  sense  is  the  decease  of  the  prophets  men¬ 
tioned  ?  Some  (Jerome,  Cyril),  referring  to  Jere¬ 
miah  xxx vii.  10,  suppose  that  false  prophets  are 
intended  ;  but  the  persons  spoken  of  nere  must  be 
the  same  as  those  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
verse,  who  are  manifestly  true  servants  of  God. 
Others  make  the  second  question  a  rejoinder  of 
the  people  to  the  first  (ltaschi,  Burger,  etc.),  which 
seems  forced.  Others  say  that  a  contrast  is  pre¬ 
sented  between  the  fleeting,  dying  prophets,  and 
the  ever-living  word  of  Jehovah  (Calvin,  Grotias, 
Hitzig,  etc.),  ns  if  the  meaning  were,  I  allow  that 
both  your  fathers  and  my  prophets  are  dead ;  bat 
my  words,  are  they  dead  ?  hot  the  latter  part  of 
this  contrast  is  not  found  in  the  text,  but  supplied 
by  the  interpreters.  Another  class  conceive  that 
the  point  of  the  second  question  is  to  remind  Z«cb- 
arian’8  contemporaries  that  the  voice  of  prophecy 
would  soon  cease,  and  therefore  they  shoula  heed 
it  while  they  had  the  opportunity  ( Abarb.,  Ew&ld), 
which  is  a  very  natural  sense  of  the  words  if  they 
stood  alone ;  but  it  is  contradicted  by  verse  6, 
which  shows  that  the  reference  is  not  to  the  exist¬ 
ing,  but  to  the  former  prophets.  The  true  view  is 
the  one  given  by  Kohler  and  others,  that  the  for¬ 
mer  of  the  two  verses  contains  a  concession  which 
is  limited  and  corrected  by  the  latter.  Thus :  Your 
fathers  are  long  since  dead,  and  it  may  seem  as 
though  they  had  thus  escaped  the  threatening! 
pronounced  against  them ;  the  prophets,  too,  have 
gone  the  way  of  all  flesh,  and  apparently  their 
Words  died  with  them ;  nevertheless  your  fathers 
did  not  die  until  the  threatenings  of  the  short¬ 
lived  prophets  had  overtaken  them,  nor  until  they 
themselves  had  acknowledged  that  fact.  This  view 
is  sustained  by  the  strong  disjunctive  conjunction 
at  the  commencement  of  verse  6.  The  phrase, 
“  take  hold,”  in  E.  V.,  fails  to  give  the  force  of 
the  Hebrew  verb.  The  prophet  conceives  of  God’s 
purposes  of  wrath  as  commissioned  messengers 
which  followed  the  Israelites  and  overtook  them 
(cf.  Deut.  xxviii.  15,  45).  Mournful  acknowledg¬ 
ments  of  this  fact  are  to  be  found  iu  Lament 
tions  ii.  17,  in  Daniel's  penitential  prayer  (ix.  4 
fiT.),  and  in  Ezra's  humbling  confession  (ix.  6,  X). 
There  may  be  long  delay,  and  consequently  a 
growing  hope  of  escape,  but  sooner  or  later  every 
transgressor  makes  the  affecting  acknowledgment 
of  the  Psalmist  (xl.  13),  “mine  iniquities  have 
overtaken  me.” 


THEOLOGICAL  AND  MORAL. 

1 .  The  opening  words  of  Zechariah  state  a  truth 
of  great  importance,  —  and  none  tjie  less  so  be¬ 
cause  in  every  Age  a  persistent  attempt  has  been 
made  to  deny  or  to  evade  it —  that  God  has  wrath. 
The  blinding  influence  of  their  own  depravity  ren¬ 
ders  men  insensible  to  the  evil  of  sin,  and  they 
easily  come  to  transfer  their  own  views  to  their 
Maker  —  “  thou  thoughtest  that  I  was  altogether 
such  an  one  as  thyself  ”  (Ps.  1.  21 ).  Hence  they 
attribute  to  Him  an  easy  good  nature  which  read¬ 
ily  condones  moral  offenses  and  is  quite  too  gentle 
to  give  effect  to  the  forebodings  of  a  guilty  con¬ 
science.  To  set  forth  his  justice,  and  assert  bit 
prerogative  as  governor  of  the  world,  is  regarded 
as  an  unwarrantable  disturbance  of  men's  peace 
and  an  impeachment  of  the  amiableness  of  tne  di¬ 
vine  character.  This  device  is  as  old  as  the  Apos¬ 
tles,  and  Paul  expopes  it  with  his  usual  vehemence, 
“  Let  no  man  deceive  you  with  vain  words*  for  be- 
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cause  of  these  things  coraeth  the  wrath  of  God 
npon  the  children  of  disobedience  *'  (Eph.  v.  6). 
God  has  wrath.  Nature  bears  witness  to  the  fact. 
The  earth  does  not  everywhere  smile  with  verdure 
and  beauty,  but  'all  over  its  surface  shows  blots 
and  scars  which  suggest  the  moral  disorder  of  the 
race.  This  fact  has  been  set  forth  with  equal  elo- 

anence  and  truth  by  Mr.  Iluskin.  Speaking  of 
tie  revelations  of  God  made  on  the  face  of  crea¬ 
tion,  he  says,  “  Wrath  and  threatening  are  invari¬ 
ably  mingled  with  love ;  and  in  the  utmost  soli¬ 
tudes  of  nature,  the  existence  of  hell  seems  to  me 
as  legibly  declared  by  a  thousand  spiritual  utter¬ 
ances  as  of  heaven.  It  is  well  for  us  to  dwell  with 
thankfulness  on  the  unfolding  of  the  flower  and 
the  falling  of  the  dew,  and  the  sleep  of  the  green, 
fields  in  the  sunshine ;  but  the  blasted  trunk,  the 
barren  rock,  the  moaning  of  the  bleak  winds,  the 
roar  of  the  black,  perilous  whirlpools  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  streams,  the  solemn  solitudes  of  moors  and 
seas,  the  continual  fading  of  all  beauty  into  dark¬ 
ness  and  of  all  strength  into  dust,  have  these  no 
language  for  us  1  We  may  seek  to  escape  their 
teachings  by  reasonings  touching  the  good  which 
is  wrought  out  of  all  evil ;  but  it  is  vain  sophistry. 
The  good  succeeds  to  the  evil  as  day  succeeds  the 
night,  but  so  also  the  evil  to  the  good.  Gerizim 
and  Ebal,  birth  and  death,  light  and  darkness, 
heaven  and  hell,  divide  the  existence  of  man  and 
his  futurity.” 

2.  The  words  in  ver.  2  do  not  belong  to  the  mes¬ 
sage  to  the  people,  but  were  delivered  only  to  the 
Prophet ;  and  they  disclose  to  us  the  internal  pres¬ 
sure  under  which  he  entered  upon  his  office  (Pres- 
sel).  A  due  sense  of  the  power  of  God's  wrath 
lies  at  the  basis  of  all  true  earnestness  on  the  part 
of  his  Prophets.  It  is  the  “  burning  fire  shut  up 
in  the  bones”  (Jer.  xx.  9)  which  imparts  its  own 
vehemence  to  the  message,  and  produces  corre¬ 
sponding  conviction  in  them  that  hear.  We  ob¬ 
serve  it  in  the  Prophet  of  all  Prophets,  the  Saviour 
Himself.  His  groaning  in  spirit  at  the  grave  of 
Lazarus,  his  tears  at  the  sight  of  Jerusalem,  show 
how  deeply  he  felt  the  terribleness  of  God's  anger. 
Bunyau’s  Gmce  Abounding  affords  a  remarkable 
testimony  from  his  own  experience.  “  Now  this 
part  of  my  work  I  fulfilled  with  great  earnestness, 
for  the  terrors  of  the  law  and  guilt  for  my  trans¬ 
gressions  lay  heavy  on  ray  conscience  ;  I  preached 
what  I  felt,  what  I  smarting  did  feel,  even  that 
under  which  my  poor  soul  did  groan  and  tremble 
to  astonishment.  Indeed,  I  have  been  as  one  sent 
to  them  from  the  dead  ;  I  went  myself  in  chains, 
to  preach  to  them  in  chains  ;  and  carried  that  fire 
in  my  own  conscience  that  I  persuaded  them  to  be 
aware  of.” 

3.  The  Lord's  first  message  to  the  people  by  the 
mouth  of  Zechariah  contains  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciple  of  all  his  communications  to  fallen  men,  alike 
in  the  Old  Testament  and  in  the  New.  There  is 
a  command  and  a  promise,  each  comprehending 
in  itself  all  others  of  the  same  class.  Men  are 


summoned  to  turn  back  to  God,  and  then  He  en¬ 
gages  to  return  to  them.  Alienation  from  God 
&  the  primary  sin.  Men  turn  away  from  their 
Maker,  hide  from  Him  like  Adam,  or  wander  off 
like  the  prodigal,  and  of  course  are  dissatisfied 
and  wretched.  Having  left  the  fountain  of  living 
waters,  they  find  the  cisterns  they  hew  out  for 
themselves  to  be  broken  cisterns  which  can  hold 
no  water.  No  matter  how  often  the  experiment  is 
repeated,  it  always  fails.  The  only  escape,  tin* 
first  duty,  is  to  turn  to  the  Lord.  This  duty 
would  be  difficult,  nay,  it  would  be  impossible,  but 
for  the  gracious  promise  which  accompanies  it. 
God  is  found  of  tnose  who  seek  Him.  This  is  a 
truth  of  the  older  dispensation  as  well  as  of  the 
later.  The  father  in  our  Saviour's  parable  who. 
while  yet  the  wayward  son  was  a  great  way  off, 
discerned,  and  welcomed,  and  ran  to  meet  his  re¬ 
turning  steps,  is  only  a  vivid  picture  of  him  who 
waited  to  be  gracious  all  through  the  history  of 
his  ancient  people.  Even  in  the  early  days  of  Job, 
Eliphaz  announced  (xxii.  21)  the  cheering  assur¬ 
ance,  “  Acquaint  now  thyself  with  Him  and  be  at 
peace ;  thereby  good  shall  come  unto  thee.” 

4.  God’s  providence  not  only  insures  the  ful¬ 
fillment  of  his  threatenings,  but  compels  the  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  that  fulfillment  from  those  who 
suffer  it.  In  the  case  of  the  Jews  this  recognition 
was  frequently  uttered,  as  mentioned  before.  (See 
Exeget.  and  Crit.,  ad  Jinem .) 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

T.  V.  Moore  :  It  is  a  sign  of  a  sickly  piety 
when  men  are  willing  to  hear  nothing  of  the  wrath 
of  God  against  sin.  If  men  expect  God  to  return 
to  them  in  prosperity,  they  must  return  to  Him  in 
penitence.  The  flower  averted  from  the  sun  must 
turn  toward  it,  to  catch  its  genial  smile. 

Press bl  :  No  mercy  without  return,  and  no  re¬ 
turn  without  mercy.  He  who  will  not  hear,  shall 
feel.  Haste  (ei/e)  that  you  may  not  be  overtaken 
(ereilt).  1.  Haste,  for  your  day  of  grace  is  short, 
and  even  the  messengers  of  grace  are  passing 
away.  2.  If  once  you  are  overtaken,  your  eves 
will  open  too  late,  and  only  with  trembling  lips 
can  you  give  honor  to  the  liord. 

Wordsworth  :  Zechariah  comes  forth  like 
John  the  Baptist,  and  begins  his  preaching  with  a 
call  to  repentance,  and  warns  the  people  by  the 
history  of  their  fathers,  that  no  spiritual  privileges 
will  profit  them  without  holiness,  but  rather  will 
aggravate  their  guilt  and  increase  their  condemna¬ 
tion  if  they  disobey  God. 

Calvin  :  We  learn  here  that  the  examples  set 
up  as  a  shield  for  wrong-doing  are  so  far  from  be¬ 
ing  of  any  weight  before  God  that  they  enhance 
our  guilt.  Yet  this  folly  infatuates  many,  for  the 
Papists  claim  their  religion  to  be  holy  and  irrepre- 
hcnsible,  because  it  has  been  banded  down  by  tneir 
I  fathers. 
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II.  THE  NIGHT  VISIONS. 

Chapter  I.  7-VI.  15. 

/This  division  contains  a  series  of  visions  all  given  at  one  time  and  therefore  naturally  supposed  to 
be  closely  connected  with  each  other  and  to  exhibit  an  orderly  progress  of  thought.  The  first  vision 
sets  forth  the  evident  need  of  a  divine  interference  in  behalf  of  the  people,  with  a  strong  assurance 
that  it  shall  be  vouchsafed.  The  second  indicates  one  form  of  this  interference  in  the  fact  that  the 
foes  are  driven  away.  The  third  promises  great  enlargement  and  absolnto  security.  The  fourth  ex¬ 
hibits  the  forgiveness  of  sin  which  had  been  the  cause  of  all  the  previous  troubles  and  endangered  the 
recurrence  of  them.  The  fifth  is  a  counterpart  to  the  fourth  by  promising  the  positive  communica¬ 
tion  of  God’s  Spirit  and  grace  which  secure  sanctification  as  well  as  justification.  The  sixth  guards 
against  a  perversion  of  the  two  preceding  visions  as  if  they  warranted  security  on  the  part  of  the  im¬ 
penitent,  by  exhibiting  the  fearful  curse  of  God  upon  all  sinners  of  whatever  clas9.  '1  he  seventh  en¬ 
forces  the  same  point  still  further  by  representing  that  a  longer  and  yet  more  dreadful  deportation 
than  that  to  Babylon  awaited  the  unfaithful  members  of  the  theocracy.  Finally,  the  eighth  completes 
the  entire  series  of  visions  in  an  artistic  manner  by  returning  to  the  point  whence  they  set  out,  and 
repeating  much  the  same  imagery.  It  shows  the  accomplishment  of  all  which  the  first  image  prom¬ 
ised.  From  the  purified  and  divinely  protected  theocracy,  symbolised  by  mountains  of  brass,  there 
go  forth  executioners  of  judgment  who  do  not  stay  their  hands  until  God*s  Spirit  is  completely  satis¬ 
fied.  But  there  is  another  future  in  reserve  for  the  distant  heathen,  besides  that  of  judgment.  They 
are  to  be  converted  from  enemies  into  friends,  and  in  the  days  of  the  Branch  shall  come  from  far,  and 
freely  contribute  to  build  up  and  glorify  the  Lord’s  holy  kingdom.  This  cheering  thought  is  exhib- 
ited  m  the  shape  of  a  symbolical  action,  appended  to  the  visions  and  appropriately  closing  and  crown¬ 
ing  their  hallowed  disclosures. 
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VISION  L  THE  MAN  AMONG  THE  MYRTLES. 
Chapter  I.  7-17. 


A  symbolical  Representation  of  the  tranquil  Condition  of  the  Heathen  World  and 
consequent  Need  of  Divine  Interference  (vers.  7-11).  B.  Intercession  for  Suffer¬ 
ing  and  Desolate  Judcea  (vers.  12,  13).  C.  Assurances  of  Relief  and  Restoration 
(vers.  14-17). 


On  the  four  and  twentieth  day  of  the  eleventh  month  which  is  the  month  Sebat,1 
in  the  second  year  of  Darius,  came  the  word  of  Jehovah  to  Zechariah,  the  sou  of 
Iddo  the  prophet,  saying:  I  saw  that3  night,  and  behold  a  man  riding  upon  a 
red  horse,  and  he  stood  among  the  myrtles #  that  were  in  the  valley,  and  behind 
him  were  red,  bay  and  white  horses.  And  I  said,  what  are  these,  my  lord  ?  And 
the  angel  that  talked  with  4  me  said  to  me,  I  will  show  thee  what  they  are.  And 
the  man  who  stood  among  the  myrtles  answered,6  and  said,  These  are  they  whom 
Jehovah  has  sent  to  walk  through  the  earth.  And  they  answered  the  angel  of 
Jehovah  who  stood  among  the  myrtles,  and  said,  We  have  gone  through  the  earth, 
and  behold,  all  the  earth  sits  still 6  and  is  at  rest.  Then  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
answered  and  said,  Jehovah  of  Hosts !  how  long  wilt  thou  not  pity  Jerusalem  and 
the  cities  of  Judah,  against  which  thou  hast  been  angry  these 7  seventy  years  ? 
And  Jehovah  answered  the  angel  that  talked  with  me,  good  words,  comforting* 
words.  And  the  angel  that  talked  *  with  me,  said  to  me,  Cry,  saying : 

Thus  saith  Jehovah  of  Hosts, 

I  am  jealous 10  for  Jerusalem  and  for  Zion  with  great  jealousy, 

And  l  burn  with  great  anger  against  the  nations  at  ease. 

For  I  was  angry  for  a  little,  but  they  helped  forward  the  affliction. 

Therefore  thus  saith  Jehovah, 

I  have  returned  to  Jerusalem  in  mercy,12 
*  My  house  shall  be  built  in  her,  saith  Jehovah  of  Hosts, 

And  a  measuring  line  18  shall  be  stretched  over  Jerusalem. 

Cry  also,14  saying,  Thus  saith  Jehovah  of  Hosts, 
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My  cities  shall  yet  overflow16  with  prosperity, 

And  Jehovah  shall  yet  comfort  Zion, 

And  shall  yet  choose  Jerusalem. 

TEXTUAL  AMD  GRAMMATICAL. 

1  V«r.  7.  —  month  which  extended  from  the  new  moon  of  February  to  the  next  new  moon.  The  name 

le  Ghaklee,  but  of  uncertain  etymology. 

»  Ver.  8.  -  nVvTt  I*  not  accuse  tire  of  duration  =  by  night,  for  which  there  ia  no  ot&er  example,  but  the  or  that 
night,  namely,  that  of  the  day  mentioned  in  the  preceding  verse. 

•  Ver.  8.  —  Tfu  myrtle $.  Uwald,  following  the  LXX.,  supposes  the  true  reading  of  0*D*Tl?  **  D\*  HH,  as  to 

vi.  1,  and  renders  mountains ;  but  there  ia  no  reason  for  departing  from  the  Maeoretic  text,  and  the  relation  of  the  last 
vision  to  the  first  is  one  not  of  resemblance  but  contrast. 

4  Ver.  9.  —  '2  has  been  translated  in  me,  to  me,  through  me,  and  with  me.  The  last  Is  more  accordant  with  usage 
(Mom.  xii.  8)  and  the  connection. 

6  Ver.  10.  —  Henderson  says  that  J1317  signifies  to  commence  or  proceed  to  speak,  as  well  as  to  answer,  and  citee 
«*a«ptropa4  in  the  New  Testament  as  used  in  the  same  way.  But  his  remark  is  true  neither  of  the  one  nor  the  other. 
The  reference  always  is  to  a  question  preceding,  either  expressed  or  implied,  or  to  the  resumption  of  dieoourse  by  the 
same  speaker  after  an  interval,  as  Is.  xxi.  9.  Cf.  Vitringa’s  remark  quoted  under  ill.  4,  infra. 

6  Ver  11.  —  Sits  still  is  a  far  better  rendering  of  than  the  bald  and  prosaic  derived  sefise  adopted  by  the 

LXX.  and  the  Vulgate,  xaroucetrat,  habitatur. 

7  Ver.  12.  —  71307  0^17207  Tit  might  be  rendered  now  seventy  yean  (cf.  vii.  8).  ’  A  similar  combination  of 
noun  and  pronoun  in  the  singular  with  numeral  adjective  in  the  plural,  is  not  rare.  See  Deut.  viii.  2-4 ;  Josh.  xiv. 
10 ;  Esther  iv.  11.  Nordbeimer  (|  890)  explains  it  as  referring  to  the  abstract  idea  of  time  ;  but  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
dm  rather  to  the  conception  of  the  various  yean  as  a  single  period  or  cycle,  which  like  a  collective  noun  would  of  oourse 
admit  of  a  singular  pronoun. 

9  Ver.  13.  —  D'an?.  The  Keri  omits  the  dageeh  in  D,  but  some  codd.  in  Kennloott  have  the  form 
which  grammatically  is  the  more  correct.  It  Is  not  an  adjective,  but  a  noun  in  apposition. 

9  Ver.  14- —  This  verse  and  the  one  before  it  exemplify  one  of  the  infelicities  of  the  B.  V.,  which  renders  the  same 
original  word,  In  ver.  13  talked,  and  in  ver.  14  communed. 

10  Ver.  14.  —  >ilK0p.  The  pret.  means  not  merely,  "I  have  become  Jealous,”  but  rtI  have  been  and' am.”  God's 
jealousy  had  already  begun  to  manifest  itself. 

11  Ver.  16.  —  Flint,  sub  voce,  with  gnat  plausibility,  renden  intransitively,  « they  exerted  their  power  ”  with 

a  view  to  destruction. 

12  Ver.  16.  —  DOT  occurs  only  in  the  plural.  To  translate  it  so,  therefore,  as  in  A.  V.,  while  apparently  more 
literal,  is  in  reality  less  so. 

It  Ver.  16.  —  The  Kethtb  TTlp,  to  be  read  711f?,  is  an  old  form,  found  elsewhere  only  In  1  King  vii.  28  and  Jer- 
xxxl.  89,  for  whieb  woe  substituted  the  contracted  form  ip. 

14  Ver.  17.  —  also  here  seems  to  express  the  sense  better  than  the  customary  yet.  The  Prophet  was  to  cry 

something  more  besides  what  he  was  told  In  ver.  14. 

15  Ver.  17.  —  71312120  Is  simply  a  variant  orthography  of  7“Ty!?12n  (Green  if.  §  168, 8). 


BXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Ver.  7.  The  dale  of  tbit  revelation  is  from  three 
to  four  months  after  Zechariah’s  first  prophecy 
and  exactly  two  months  after  Haggni’s  last,  name¬ 
ly,  on  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  the  eleventh 
month,  Shebat,  onr  February,  of  the  year  519. 
The  precise  day  of  the  month,  here  and  in  Hag- 
gai  iL  10-20,  seems  to  have  been  suggested  by  the 
fact  that  on  just  this  day  of  the  sixth  month  the 
building  of  the  Temple  had  been  resumed  (Hag. 
i.  14,  15).  The  Lord  thus  indicated  his  pleasure 
in  the  resumption  of  the  work.  ,Thc  visions  are 
called  the  word  of  Jehovah,  because  they  had 
the  significance  and  answered  the  purpose  of  oral 
revelations. 

Ver.  8.  I  saw  that  night.  The  disclosure  was 
made  to  the  Prophet,  not  in  a  dream  (Ewald,  Hit- 
tig),  but  in  a  vision.  His  senses  were  not  locked 
m  sleep,  but  like  Peter  at  Joppa  (Acts  x.  10,  xi. 
4)  he  was  tv  Um&aet.  This  trance-like  condition, 
according  to  iv.  1,  bears  the  same  relation  to  ordi¬ 


nal*}'  human  consciousness  which  that  does  to  the 
condition  of  slgep.  A  man’s  usual  state  when  un¬ 
der  the  control  of  the  senses  and  able  to  see  only 
what  his  own  faculties  discover,  is  one  of  spiritual 
sleep;  but  an  ecstatic  condition,  in  which  the 
!  senses  and  the  entire  lower  life  are  quiescent,  and 
!  only  pictures  of  divine  objects  are  reflected  in  the 
!  soul  as  in  a  pure  and  bright  mirror,  is  one  of  spir- 
j  itual  waking.  The  Prophet  received  his  visions 
at  night,  because  then  his  susceptibility  for  divine 
communications  was  most  lively,  in  consequence 
of  the  stillness,  the  suspension  of  worldly  cares  and 
the  freedom  from  outward  impressions.  In  the 
space  of  one  night  the  whole  series  of  stately  sym¬ 
bolic  scenes  passed  before  his  spiritual  eye,  for  the 
title  in  ver.  7  extends  to  the  end  of  chap.  vi.  after 
which  a  new  title  first  occurs,  and  besides,  the  nar¬ 
rative  itself  shows  (ii.  I ;  iv.  1,  etc.)  that  as  soon 
as  one  vision  ended  another  began.  Behold,  a 
man  riding  upon  a  red  horse,  etc.  A  man ,  t.  e., 
one  in  the  shape  or  appearance  of  a  man,  for  mani¬ 
festly  an  angel  and  not  a  human  being  is  intended. 
He  is  6cated  upon  a  red  horse,  the  meaning  of 
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which  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  red  is  the  color  of  i  interpres.  or  collocutor,  had  for  his  sole  function  to 
blood.  In  Rev.  vi.  4,  it  is  a  rider  on  a  red  horse  i  open  the  spiritual  eyes  and  ears  of  the  Prophet 
who  receives  a  great  sword  and  has  power  to  take 
peace  from  the  earth  and  cause  men  to  kill  one  an 


other.  The  color  of  the  horse  then  is  a  symbol 
of  the  purpose  of  its  rider,  namely,  wrath  and 
bloodshed.  He  stood  among  the  myrtles  that  were 

in  HvVE.  The  meaning  of  this  word  is  much 
contested.  The  Vulgate  gives  it  in  profimdo ,  which 
supposes  that  the  texfr  is  only  another  form  of 

which  ordinarily  means  the  depths  of 

the  sea.  Hengstenberg  and  Baumgarten  adopt 
this,  and  explain  it  as  a  symbolical  designation  of 
the  abyss-like  power  of  the  world,  in  which  the 
Church  stands  like  a  feeble,  lowly  shrub.  Others 
(Gesenius,  Henderson),  following  the  LXX.,  derive 

the  word  from  in  the  sense  of  shade  (so  Dr. 

Van  Dyck  in  the  New  Arabic  Version ),  but  in  this 
case  we  should  expect  a  different  middle  vowel, 
and  besides,  as  Prcssel  savs,  it  would  be  a  pleonasm 
to  apeak  of  trees  in  a  sfiady  place.  Others  ( Hit- 
zig,  Fiirst,  Bunsen),  following  an  Arabic  analogy, 
render  it  tent,  by  which  they  suppose  heaven  is 
intended,  but  this  is  extremely  artificial.  There 
seems  no  reason  to  depart  from  the  Vulgate  and 
Targum,  or  to  make  it  other  than  =  deep  place , 
i.  e.,  a  low  valley  or  bottom.  It  will  then  stand  in 
vivid  contrast  with  the  corresponding  point  in  the 
eighth  vision,  which  is  the  complement  of  the  first. 

There,  the  chariots  start  from  between  two  moun¬ 
tains  of  brass  =  the  theocracy  under  the  mighty 
protection  of  Jehovah ;  here,  the  horsemen  issue 
from  amid  myrtles  in  an  open  /  bottom  =  the 
Church  in  a  condition  of  feebleness  and  exposure. 

Behind  the  first  rider  are  other  horses  of  different  .  ,  .  _  .  .  . 

'  color*.  Thev  have  rider*  (see  ver.  11),  but  this  i ,,ess  *nd  °b*cunty  of  the  representation  i»  quite 
fact  i«  allowed  to  be  understood,  because  the  cm-  j  a'la'0«0'“  »  ,th«  6»me  feature*  m  the  delineation 
phasis  is  laid  upon  the  color  of  the  horses.  They  J  rJie  Messi>jh  in  Pss.  n.,  xly.,  Ixxik,  cx.,  and  in 
are  like  their  leader  red  (explained  above),  or!'',,r,o“s  prophecies  before  and  after  David’s  tuna 
bay,  or  white.  The  last  like  the  first  is  ensilv  |  fn  th“  'lslon  h«  appears  first  as  a  man  upon  and 
understood  from  8cripture  usage  —  white  being  .  en  as  the  leader  of  the  troop  standing  ba¬ 

the  reflection  of  heavenly  glory  (Matt,  xvii  2)  .  h,nd  h,m«  and  when  lhcse  havc  matle  their  report, 
and  therefore  the  symbol  of  victory  (Rev.  vi.  21 , 1  “  ‘he  a.ngel  pf  Jehovah  wlm  presents  the  praver 

•  .  ,  of  the  pious  before  God.  The  answer  wjnch  he 

But  the  second  epithet  is  difficult,  •*¥  18  ren'j  receives  from  the  troop  is  that  all  the  earth  sits 
dered  by  the  LXX  :  ifapol  not  woikIXoi,  Vnlg.,  warn,  j  still  and  is  at  rest,  —  a  phrase  upon  which  Words- 


aud  cause  him  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the 
visions.  The  preposition  in  the  phrase 
is  not  to  he  understood,  with  Ewald,  Keil,  etc.,  as 
denoting  the  internal  character  of  the  communica¬ 
tions  made,  for  this  would  not  distinguish  him 
from  the  other  angels  of  the  vision,  but  the  phrase 
is  simply  an  official  designation  of  the  angel's 
character. 

Ver.  10.  And  the  man  who  stood  among,  etc. 
The  rider  on  the  red  horse  states  the  object  of  the 
horsemen's  mission.  He  is  said  to  have  answered , 
because,  although  not  referring  to  any  definite 
question,  his  words  were  a  reply  to  the  Prophet’s 
desire  for  an  explanation. 

Ver.  11.  The  riders  themselves  state  the  result 
of  their  mission.  This  is  called  an  answer  to  the 
Angel  of  the  Lord,*  because  it  replies  to  a  question 
implied  in  the  circumstances.  It  is  given  to  the 
Angel  of  the  Lord.  Bnt  is  this  a  created  or  an 
uncreated  angel  ?  The  latter  view  is  maintained 
by  McCaul,  Lange,  Hengstenberg,  Philippi,  and 
Kahnis,  the  former  by  Hofftnan,  Delitzsch,  Kurtz, 
Kohler,  Pressel.  That  the  angel  of  Jehovah  is 
distinguished  from  the  other  angels,  and  in  many 
places  identified  with  Jehovah,  is  undeniable  (Gen. 
xvi.  7-10,  xxxi.  11-13,  xxxii.  26-31  comp,  with 
Hos.  xii.  4  ;  Ex.  iii.  2-4  ;  Judg.  vi.  1 1-22  ;  Zeeh. 
iii.  1,  2).  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  passages 
where  he  seems  to  be  discriminated  from  Jehovah 
(Ex.  xxiii.  20-22,  xxxii.  34).  The  simplest  way 
of  reconciling  these  two  classes  is  to  adopt  the  old 
view  that  this  angel  is  the  Second  person  of  the 
Godhead,  even  at  that  early  period  appearing  as 
the  revealer  of  the  Father.  The  mingled  clear* 


Peshito  versicolores ,  after  whom  Maurer,  Umbreit, 
Keil,  etc.,  render  it  as  in  text  of  A.  V.,  speckled. 
But  Gesenius  and  Fiirst  derive  it  from  an  Arabic 
toot,  signifying  dark  red ,  and  Hengstenberg  ren¬ 
ders  this  brown ,  but  Kohler  bay  or  flame-colored. 
The  latter  gives  the  better  sense.  The  colors  do 
not  signify  the  three  kingdoms  against  whom  the 
riders  were  sent  (Cyril,  Jerome,  et  a/.),  for  all  ap¬ 
pear  to  go  in  company,  nor  the  quarters  of  the 
neavens  (Maurer,  Hitzig,  et  al.),  for  the  .fourth 
quarter  is  wanting  ;  but  the  nature  of  the  mission 
which  they  had  to  perform,  namely,  to  take  an  ac¬ 
tive  part  in  the  agitation  of  the  nations,  those  upon 
red  norses  by  war  and  bloodshed,  those  upon  bay 
horses  by  burning  and  destroying,  and  those  upon 
white  horses  by  victory  over  the  world. 

Ver.  9.  The  Prophet  asks.  What  are  these, 
i.  what  do  they  signify  ?  The  question  is  ad¬ 
dressed  to  one  whom  he  calls  my  lord,  hut  who  is 
this  1  Manifestly,  the  one  who  gives  the  answer, 
the  angelus  interpret It  is  no  objection  to  this 
that  he  has  not  been  mentioned  before,  for  in 
prophecies,  and  especially  in  visions,  from  their 
dramatic  character,  persons  are  frequently  intro¬ 
duced  in  snch  a  way  that  only  from  what  they  say 
or  do,  can  we  learn  who  they  are.  * 


worth  comments  as  denoting  proud  and  licentioui 
ease,  because,  as  he  says,  the  word  for  “  at  rest  ” 
is  shaanan.  This  is  a  strange  mistake,  for  it  is 

another  word,  which  rarely,  if  ever,  has 

any  moral  significance,  and  means  merely  quiet, 
peaceful  security,  withont  reference  to  the  way  in 
which  that  state  has  been  attained  or  is  employed. 
Here  the  sense  is  that  the  nations  at  large  were 
dwelling  in  a  calm,  serene  repose,  undisturbed  by 
any  foe.  The  reference  seems  to  be  to  Haggai  ii., 
where  the  Lord  promised  that  in  a  little  while  He 
would  shake  the  heavens  and  the  earth  and  all  w* 
tions,  and  in  consequence  his  house  wonld  be  filled 
with  glory.  The  riders  now  report  that  having 
gone  through  the  earth  they  find  it  not  at  all 
shaken  bat  quipt  and  serene.  This  statement, 
furnishing  snch  a  vivid  contrast  to  the  prostrate 
and  suffering  condition  of  the  people  of  God,  gave 
occasion  to  the  intercession  recounted  in  the  next 
verse. 

Ver.  12.  How  long  wilt  thou  not  pity  Jeru¬ 
salem,  etc.  1  The  language  is  that  of  interces¬ 
sory  expostulation.  The  reference  to  these  sew 
enfcy  years  does  not  imply  that  that  period  pm* 


This  angelus dieted  by  Jeremiah  (xxt.  12)  was  just  drawing  » 
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a  close,  for  it  had  already  expired  in  the  first  year 
of  Cyrus  (Ezra  i.  1).  Bat  although  the  people 
hod  been  restored,  they  were  still  in  a  sad  state,  — 
the  capital  for  the  most  part  in  mins,  its  walls 
broken  down,  its  gates  burnt  (Neh.  i.  3),  the  pop¬ 
ulation  small,  the  greater  part  of  the  land  still 
a  waste,  and  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple  embar¬ 
rassed  with  difficulties.  It  might  well  seem  as  if 
the  troubles  of  the  exile  would  never  end,  and  the 
more  60,  since  there  was  no  sign  of  that  violent 
agitation  of  the  heathen  world  which  was  to  be 
the  precursor  of  Israel’s  exaltation.  The  inter¬ 
cession  was  effectual. 

Ver.  13.  And  Jehovah  answered,  etc.  Here 
the  answer  is  given  to  another  person  than  the 
questioner.  The  best  explanation  is  that  of  Heng- 
stenberg,  that  “  the  angel  of  the  Lord  had  asked 
the  question  not  for  his  own  sake,  but  simply  in 
order  that  consolation  and  hope  might  be  com* 
municated  through  the  angeius  interpret  to  the 
Prophet,  and  through  him  to  the  nation  at  large.” 
Good  words  are  words  that  promise  good.  Cf 
Josh,  xxiii.  14  (Heb.) ;  Jer.  xxix.  10.  The  con¬ 
tents  of  these  good  and  comforting  words  follow 
in  vers.  14-17,  the  first  two  of  which  assert  Jeho¬ 
vah’s  active  affection  for  his  people,  and  the  latter 
two,  his  purpose  to  manifest  that  love  in  the  res¬ 
toration  and  enlargement  of  Jerusalem. 

Ver.  14.  I  am  jealous,  etc.  lit,  to  bum, 

to  glow,  indicates  a  vehement  emotion  which  may 
have  its  motive  in  jealousy  (Num.  v.  14),  or  in 
envy  (Gen.  xxvi.  14),  or  in  hatred  (Gen.  xxxvii. 
11),  or  in  love  (Num.  xxv.  11).  The  last  ex¬ 
presses  its  force  here,  which  is  greatly  strengthened 
by  the  addition  of  the  cognate  noun.  Jehovah  is 
inspired  with  a  burning  zeal  for  Jerusalem  and 
for  Zion,  the  holy  hill  which  He"  has  chosen  for 
his  habitation.  He  had  already  displayed  this  in 
part,  and  would  soon  develop  it  to  the  full. 

Ver.  15.  Toward  the  heathen,  on  thecontraiy,  Je¬ 
hovah  burned  with  great  anger.  This  was  partly 
because  they  were  **  at  ease,”  ».  «.,  not  merely 
tranquil,  but  in  a  state  of  carnal  security,  proudly 
confident  in  their  power  and  prosperity,  but  mainly 
because,  while  He  had  been  angry  for  a  little,  i.  e., 
time  (cf.  Job  x.  20),  they,  on  the  contrary,  had 
helped  forward  the  affliction,  lit.,  had  helped 
for  evil,  i.  «.,  so  that  evil  was  the  result.  The  Lord 
contemplated  a  moderate,  limited  chastisement  in 
love,  with  a  view  to  the  purification  and  restora¬ 
tion  of  his  people.  The  neathen,  on  the  contrary, 
rioted  in  the  sufferings  of  helpless  Israel,  and  would 
willingly  prolong  them. 

Ver.  16.  I  have  returned  ....  Jerusalem. 
The  emphatic  therefore  indicates  the  consequence 
of  God’s  love  for  Jerusalem.  He  has  actually  re¬ 
turned  with  purposes  of  mercy,  and  these  shall  be 
fully  executed.  All  hindrances  shall  be  removed, 
the  Temple  completed,  and  instead  of  scattered 
houses  here  and  there,  the  whole  city  shall  pass 
under  the  surveyor's  measuring  line.  But  the 
blessing  is  not  to  be  confined  to  the  capital,  as  ap¬ 
pears  from  what  follows. 

Ver.  17.  Cry  also,  t.  «.,  in  addition  to  the  fore¬ 
going.  The  other  cities  of  Judah  shall  overflow 
with  prosperity,  lit.,  be  scattered ,  yet  not  by  an 
invading  foe,  but  by  the  inward  pressure  of  abun¬ 
dant  growth  requiring  them  to  diffuse  themselves 
over  a  larger  surface  (cf.  ii.  4,  viii.  4,  ix.  17,  x.  7). 
This  overflow  of  blessing  will  assure  the  covenant 
people  that  Jehovah  is  still  comforting  Zion,  and 
nas  by  no  means  renounced  the  purpose  in  pursu¬ 
ance  of  which  he  had  originally  ctyosen  Jerusalem. 


The  same  cheering  reference  to  God’s  electing  love 
is  found  in  ch.  ii.  12  and  iii.  2. 

The  object  of  this  first  vision  was  to  satisfy  the 
dispirited  colony  that  although  there  was  no  pres¬ 
ent  appearance  of  an  approaching  fulfillment  of 

Sromised  blessings,  yet  these  blessings  were  sure. 

ehovah  had  appointed  the  instruments  of  his 
righteous  judgments,  and  by  these  would  accom¬ 
plish  his  purposes  upon  the  ungodly  nations,  and 
thus  secure  the  salvation  of  Zion.  The  fulfillment 
then  is  easily  pointed  out.  The  completion  of  the 
Temple,  the' restoration  of  the  city  under  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah,  the  increase  of  the  population,  all  de¬ 
clared  Jehovah's  fidelity  to  his  engagements.  But 
this  was  only  the  beginning.  Zechariah,  like  his 
predecessors  in  office,  looks  down  the  whole  vista 
of  the  future,  and  utters  gerrainant  predictions,  as 
Bacon  calls  them,  which  do  not  exhaust  them¬ 
selves  in  any  one  period,  but  wrap  up  in  pregnant 
sentences  long  cycles  of  historical  development. 
The  first  vision  presents  the  general  theme  of  the 
whole  series,  eacn  of  which  stands  closely  related 
to  the  others,  so  that  there  is  an  evident  advanee 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  as  will  appear  in 
the  course  of  the  exposition. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  How  near  are  the  seen  and  unseen  worlds! 
Nor  are  they  without  sympathy  with  each  other. 
We  have  a  craving  for  the  Knowledge  of  creatures 
higher  than  ourselves,  and  yet  fellow  servants  with 
us  of  the  same  Creator.  All  the  various  forms  of 
Polytheism  show  this  natural  longing  of  the  raee, 
but  the  Scripture  satisfies  it  by  revealing  to  us  the 
existence,  character,  and  function  of  the  holy  an¬ 
gels.  This  revelation  is  not  made  merely  to  grat¬ 
ify  a  curiosity,  however  intelligent  and  reasonable, 
but  to  furnish  important  aid  in  the  conduct  6f  life. 
It  pleases  God  to  employ  the  agency  of  these  su¬ 
pernatural  beings  in  establishing  his  kingdom  in 
the  world.  “  Are  they  not  all  ministering  spirit* 
sent  forth  to  minister  for  them  who  shall  be  neirs 
of  salvation  1  ”  (Heb.  i.  14.)  In  the  book  of  Gen¬ 
esis,  after  the  call  of  Abrahain,  we  observe  frequent 
instances  of  this  blessed  ministry,  guiding,  protect¬ 
ing,  and  upholding  the  patriarchs  (xviii.,  xix., 
xxiv.,  xxvii.,  xxxii.).  Again,  in  the  time  of  the 
Judges  similar  manifestations  were  made  to  Gideon 
and  to  Manoah.  But  at  and  after  the  Captivity, 
their  interposition  not  only  resumes  its  former  fre¬ 
quency,  but  is  manifested  on  a  wider  scale.  To 
Daniel  and  Zechariah  the  angels  are  revealed,  not 
only  as  watching  over  the  covenant  people,  but  as 
executing  the  counsels  of  Jehovah  toward  the  hea¬ 
then  world.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  the  least 
necessity  for  attributing  this  circumstance  to  the 
influence  of  Chaldsean  or  Persian  modes  of  thought 
upon  the  minds  of  these  prophets.  They  follow 
in  the  line  of  the  earlier  traditions  of  the  chosen 
people,  with  only  that  degree  of  variation  and  ex¬ 
pansion  which  is  natural  under  the  altered  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  case.  It  was  a  comforting  thought 
to  a  feeble  colony  overshadowed  by  a  colossal  em¬ 
pire  to  be  reminded  of  superhuman  helpers  whose 
mighty  interposition  was  ever  at  hand.  Of  course 
even  these  celestial  beings  could  prove  efficient 
only  by  the  power  of  God,  but  their  intermediate 
agency  rendered  that  power  more  directly  conceiv¬ 
able.  In  the  New  Testament  there  is  not  the 
same  prominence  given  to  these  “  sons  of  God  ” 
(Job  xxxviii.  7),  but  enough  is  stated  of  their  min¬ 
istrations  at  the  Incarnation,  in  the  wilderness,  the 
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garden,  and  the  sepulchre,  and  of  their  sympathy 
with  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  God’s  people,  to 
make  us  feel  that  the  shining  stairway  which  rose 
over  Jacob’s  head  to  the  clouds  (Gen.  xxviii.  12) 
still  exists,  and  is  traversed  by  the  same  holy  be¬ 
ings.  It  is  still  true,  as  Spenser  said,  — 

R  They  for  us  fight,  they  watch  and  duly  ward, 

And  their  bright  squadrons  round  about  us  plant. 

And  all  for  lore  and  nothing  for  reward ; 

Oh !  why  should  heavenly  God  to  man  hare  such  regard  ?  ” 

2.  The  extraordinary  position  assigned  to  the 
angel  of  Jehovah  in  this  vision  and  also  in  the 
one  recorded  in  the  third  chapter,  continues  and 
completes  the  long  chain  of  ancient  testimonies 
beginning  in  Genesis,  to  the  existence  of  self-dis¬ 
tinctions  in  the  Godhead.  (See  the  summary  of 
the  argument  in  Lange’s  Genesis,  p.  386,  or  Keil 
On  PerU.t  i.  184,  and  Hengsten berg’s  Christology,  i. 
107  ff.,  iv.  285.)  The  view  that  this  exalted  per¬ 
sonage  was  only  a  created  angel  through  whom 
God  issues  and  executes  his  commands,  and  who 
speaks  and  acts  in  God’s  name,  was  favored  by 
Origen,  defended  by  Augustine,  adopted  by  Jerome 
aod  Gregory  the  Great,  and  has  been  maintained 
in  our  own  day  by  some  eminent  critics ;  but  it 
cannot  displace  what  has  been  the  almost  universal 
doctrine  of  the  early  Church  and  of  the  great  body 
of  believers  in  all  ages,  namelv,  that  this  angel  was 
the  Old  Testament  form  of  the  Logos  of  John,  a 
being  connected  with  the  supreme  God  by  unity 
of  nature,  but  personally  distinct  from  Him.  The 
most  frequent  and  plausible  objection  to  the  old 
view  affirms  that  it  unreasonably  transfers  the  rev¬ 
elations  of  the  later  dispensation  to  the  older,  and 
introduces  notions  entirely  foreign  to  Hebrew  hab¬ 
its  of  thought.  But  the  contrary  is  the  case.  The 
Old  Testament  records  one  stage  in  the  progressive 
development  of  religious  truth,  and  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament  another,  and  both  correspond  in  the  most 
striking  manner  to  each  other.  Indeed,  they  present 
what  is  not  found,  is  not  claimed  in  any  other 
book  in  the  world,  —  a  complete  system  of*  typical 
and  antitypical  institutions,  events,  and  persons. 
This  feature  has  been  sometimes  pressed  to  an  ex¬ 
travagant  extent,  and 'applied  where  it  has  no  real 
bearing.  But  its  general  correctness  is  admitted  by 
all  sober  interpreters.  This  being  so,  if  the  tri¬ 
unity  of  the  divine  nature  is  plainly  set  forth  in 
the  New  Testament,  especially  if  the  great  revealer 
of  the  Father  (John  i.  18)  is  emphasized  by  evan¬ 
gelists  and  apostles,  is  it  not  to  be  expected  that  a 
foreshadowing  of  so  important  a  truth  will  he 
found  in  the  elder  Scriptures  ?  Guided  by  such  an 
analogy,  it  was  neither  uncritical  nor  rash  for  the 
Church  to  conclude  that  the  being  called  the  Angel 
of  Jehovah,  the  Angel  of  his  Presence,  the  Angel 
of  the  Covenant,  in  whom  Jehovah  puts  his  name, 
who  is  identified  with  Jehovah,  who  performs  the 
peculiar  works  of  Jehovah,  and  yet  is  in  some 
sense  distinct  from  Him,  is  the  same  divine  person 
who  is  represented  in  the  New  Testament  as  the 
brightness  of  the  Father’s  glory  and  the  express 
type  of  his  essence,  the  image  of  the  invisible  Uod ; 
in  whose  face  the  glory  of  God  shines,  and  in  whom 
dwells  all  the  fullness  of  the  Godhead  bodily. 

3.  The  intercession  ascribed  to  our  Lord  in  the 
Christian  Scriptures  was  not  only  typified  by  a  re¬ 
markable  function  of  the  high-priest  on  the  great 
day  of  atonement,  but  was  actually  performed  by 
the  second  person  of  the  Godhead  long  before  his 
incarnation.  He  was  “  the  lamb  slain  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world,”  and  the  merits  of  his 
priceless  expiation  could  as  well  be  availed  of  an¬ 


tecedently  as  subsequently,  and  they  were.  In  all 
the  affliction  of  his  people,  he  was  afflicted,  and  his 
potential  voice  was  habitually  uttered  for  their  re¬ 
lief.  The  returned  exiles,  wrho  were  laying  again 
the  groundwork  of  Judah’s  prosperity,  were  dis¬ 
couraged,  not  only  by  their  scanty  numbers  and 
impoverished  resources,  but  by  the  consciousness 
of  their  own  and  their  fathers’  sins.  What  claim 
had  such  as  they  upon  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  ? 
The  prophet  draws  aside  the  veil  and  discloses  an 
Intercessor  who  had  nothing  to  hinder  Him  from 
immediate  access  to  the  Most  High,  and  the  surest 
prospect  of  success.  How  long ,  0  Lord ,  was  the 
anxious  refrain  of  many  a  distressed  believer  in 
former  years  ;  and  ages  afterward  John  heard  the 
same  importunate  erv  from  the  souls  under  the 
altar  (Rev.  vi.  10).  Many  a  time  since,  solitary 
sufferers,  unable  to  penetrate  the  dark  mysteries 
of  Providence,  waiting  and  watching  for  relief 
from  sore  burdens,  have  had  the  same  exclamation 
wrung  from  their  lips.  What  with  them  is  a  burst 
of  impatience  or  the  utterance  of  exhausted  na¬ 
ture,  on  the  lips  of  the  uncreated  angel  is  the  calm 
reminder  of  Jehovah’s  gracious  promise  and  eter¬ 
nal  purpose.  And  his  intercession  being  always 
“  according  to  the  will  of  God,”  is  therefore  always 
successful.  “  Good  words,  comforting  words,” 
soothe  and  cheer  the  tried  believer,  until  those 
words  are  translated  into  deeds,  and  the  weary 
length  of  the  night  is  forgotten  in  the  brightness 
of  the  dawn. 

4.  Forbearance  is  not  forgiveness.  To  the  out¬ 
ward  observer  in  Zechariah’s  day  it  looked  as  if 
prosperity  was  all  on  the  side  of  the  heathen 
world.  Quiet  reigned  in  all  quarters,  and  divine 
justice  seemed  asleep.  But  it  was  only  the  calm 
before  the  stOrra.  God  is  eternal,  and  therefore 
never  in  haste,  and  never  slock  os  men  count  slack¬ 
ness.  He  can  afford  to  wait.  Kings  and  rulers 
take  counsel  together  against  Him  and  his  Anoint¬ 
ed  ;  with  malice  and  rage  they  help  forward  the 
affliction  of  Zion  ;  but  He  thatsitteth  in  the  heav¬ 
ens  laughs  (Ps.  ii.  4).  “  Who  thought,”  said  Lu¬ 
ther,  “  when  Christ  suffered  and  the  Jews  tri¬ 
umphed,  that  God  was  laughing  all  the  time?” 
Since  He  knows  that  his  enemies  cannot  escape 
He  suffers  them  to  proceed  long  with  impunity. 
Often  He  uses  them  as  instruments  to  chastise  his 
own  people,  but  when  the  chastisement  has  been 
inflicted,  He  breaks  the  rod  and  casts  it  into  the 
fire.  The  quiet  of  the  old  Persian  world  was  soon 
broken  by  a  succession  of  strokes  which  scattered 
and  destroyed  all  the  persecutors  of  the  Church. 
But  Zion  lived  and  grew  and  extended,  until  she 
became  the  most  potent  factor  in  all  human  society ; 
and  to-day  is  lengthening  her  cords  and  strength¬ 
ening  her  stakes  to  fill  the  whole  earth. 


HOMILKTICAL  AMD  PRACTICAL. 

Prrsskl :  The  Church  militant  does  not  stand 
alone ;  there  is  always  at  its  side  the  Church  tri¬ 
umphant.  ( 1 .)  It  often  appears  to  us  as  if  it  stood 
alone,  and  then  we  arc  misled  either  to  despond¬ 
ency,  as  if  our  labor  and  hope  were  vain,  or  to 
self-confidence,  as  if  the  result  depended  upon  our 
running  or  willing.  (2.)  But  no,  the  Church  tri¬ 
umphant  stands  at  its  side  and  watches  while  wo 
sleep ;  and  He  who  is  its  Head  and  ours,  brings 
our  prayers  hefore  the  Father. 

Moors  :  The  hour  of  darkest  desolation  to  the 
Church,  and  of  haughtiest  triumph  to  her  enemies, 
is  often  the  very  hour  when  God  begins  his  work 
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of  judgment  on  the  one,  and  returning  mere/  on 
the  other. 

Calvin  :  When  the  servant  of  Elisha  saw  not 
the  chariots  in  the  air,  he  became  almost  lost  in 
despair;  but  his  despair  was  instantly  removed 
when  he  saw  so  many  angels  read /  at  hand  for 


help  (2  Kings  vi.  17);  so  whenever  God  declares 
that  angels  are  ministers  for  our  safety,  He  means 
to  animate  our  faith.  At  the  same  time  He  does 
not  send  us  to  angels,  but  this  one  thing  is  enough, 
that  when  God  is  propitious  all  the  angels  have  a 
care  for  our  salvation'. 


VISION  D.  THE  FOUR  HORNS  AND  FOUR  SMITHS. 

Chapter  I.  18-21. 

A.  Four  Horn*  which  scattered  the  People  of  God  (vers.  18,  19).  B.  Four  Smiths 
which  cast  down  these  Homs  (vers.  20,  21). 

18-19  And  I  lifted  trp  my  eyes  and  saw,  and  behold,  four  horns.  And  I  said  to  the 
angel  that  talked  with  me,  What  are  these  ?  And  he  said  to  me,  These  are  the 

20  horns  which  have  scattered  Judah,  Israel,  and  Jerusalem.  And  Jehovah  showed 

21  me  four  smiths.  And  I  said,  What  come  these  to  do  ?  And  he  said  thus,1  These 
are  the  horns  which  have  scattered  Judah,  so  that  *  no  man  lifted  up  his  head,  but 
these  are  come  to  terrify  them,  to  cast  out  *  the  horns  of  the  nations  which  lifted 
up  the  horn  against  the  land  of  Judah  to  scatter  it. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ter.  21.  —  jTfa^pn  TlVS  1*  not  an  abooluU  nominal! to  which  would  require  a  different  construction,  bnt  to 
be  rendered  just  as  the  same  phrase  is  in  ver.  19. 

*  Ver.  21.  —  'C?,  supply  —  so  that.  This  is  a  rare  use  of  the  form,  but  it  is  allowed  by  nearly  all  critics. 

*  Ver.  21.  —  rfiV}.  Prof.  Cowles  says  that  this  word  has  the  sense  cent  down  to  the  ground^  but  none  of  the  In¬ 
stances  of  its  use  (Jer.  1. 14 ;  Lam.  iiL  63,  eto.)  will  bear  a  stronger  sense  than  east  or  east  out. 


BXSQETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

This  vision  carries  forward  the  assurance  given 
in  the  one  before  it,  by  showing  the  provision  made 
for  repelling  the  foes  of  the  covenant  people. 

Ver.  I .  I  lifted  up  my  eyes.  After  seeing  the 
first  vision,  the  Prophet  had  sunk  down  in  medi¬ 
tation.  Again  he  raises  his  eyes,  and  behold,  four 
horns.  The  horn  is  a  common  Scriptural  symbol 
of  strength,  and  in  the  prophecies  usually  repre¬ 
sents  a  kingdom  or  political  power.  Do  these 
four  horns  refer  to  just  so  many  kings  or  empires 
which  oppressed  the  covenant  jiople?  Not  a  few 
expositors  answer  in  the  affirmative,  but  they  differ 
widely  in  the  designation  of  these  opposing  powers. 
Cyril  names  Pul,  Salmaneser,  Sennacherib,  and 
Nebuchadnezzar;  Grotius,  the  Persian  Kings,  Al¬ 
exander,  Antiochus,  and  Ptolemy;  Pressel,  As¬ 
syria,  Chaldeea,  Egypt,  and  Persia;  but  the  greater 
number  refer  to  the  four  great  empires  predicted 
by  Daniel,  so  Jerome,  Kimchi,  Hengstenbcrg,  Keil, 
Baumgartcn,  Wordsworth.  It  is  not  a  sufficient 
objection  to  this  last  view,  to  say  with  Henderson 
and  Kohler,  that  of  these  powers  two  were  not 
in  existence  at  this  time,  and  cannot  have  been 
spoken  of,  because  the  hostility  described  in  the 
vision  had  already  taken  place;  for  the  vision 
might  very  well  have  inducted  the  future  as  well 
as  the  past.  A  more  serious  objection  is  that  each 
of  these  destroyed  its  predecessor,  whereas  in  the 
vision  the  smiths  are  represented  as  distinct  from 
the  horns.  And  besides,  neither  the  Persian,  nor 


Alexander  were  enemies  of  the  Jews.  It  is  better, 
therefore,  with  the  majority  of  interpreters  (Tlieod- 
oret,  Calvin,  Umbreit,  Hitzig,  Maurer,  Kohler),  to 
refer  the  number  four  to  the  cardinal  points  of 
the  compass,  and  thus  make  it  include  all  possible 
enemies.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  people  of  God 
had  enemies  on  all  sides,  the  Assyrian,  Chaldean, 
and  Samaritan  on  the  north,  the  Egyptian  on  the 
south,  Philistines  on  the  west,  and  Moabites  and 
Ammonites  on  the  east.  These  foes  scattered 
Judah,  Israel,  and  Jerusalem,  t.  e.,  the  twelve 
tribes  in  their  completeness,  with  special  mention 
for  the  sake  of  emphasis,  of  the  capital  city.  The 

objection  to  this  founded  upon  the  lack  of  HW  be¬ 
fore  the  last  substantive  (Keil)  is  of  no  force,  as 
that  sign  of  the  definite  object  may  be  inserted  or 
omitted  at  jfteasure,  Deut.  xii.  6  (Green  H.  G.t 
§  270  b). 

Ver.  20.  The  Prophet  saw  four  smiths.  The 
LXX.  render  D'ttHn,  Terror*;,  whence  our  B. 
V.,  “  carpenters.”  The  Vulgate  gives  fabri,  which 
corresponds  exactly  to  the  Hebrew,  but  in  view  of 
the  work  assigned  to  these  persons,  most  exposi¬ 
tors  render  the  terra  smiths.  No  man  lifted  up 
his  head  =  all  were  in  an  utterly  prostrate  con¬ 
dition.  To  soatter  it  =  its  inhabitants.  The 
four  smiths  simply  express  the  various  powers 
which  God  raises  up  and  employs  to  overthrow 
the  agencies  which  are  hostile  to  his  people.  There 
is  no  indication  in  the  passage  itself  what  these 
powers  are,  and  there  seems  to  bo  no  need  to  seek 
information  elsewhere.  The  point  of  the  entire 
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vision  lies  in  the  coincidence  of  the  numbers  of  the 
horns  and  the  smiths.  For  every  horn  there  was 
a  smith  to  beat  it  down.  The  Cnurch  then  coaid 
rest  calmly  in  the  assurance  that  every  hostile 
power  that  rose  in  opposition  should  fee  judged 
and  destroyed  by  the  Lord.  The  primary  refer¬ 
ence  was  of  course  to  the  work  of  tne  Jews  in  re¬ 
storing  the  city  and  completing  the  Temple,  hut 
this  did  not  exhaust  the  meaning  of  this  very  sim¬ 
ple  but  significant  symbol.  It  had  as  wide  a  sweep 
as  the  corresponding  verbal  statement  of  Isaiah 
(liv.  17),  “No  weapon  that  is  formed  against  thee 
shall  prosper.”  Zion's  God  controls  all  persons 
and  powers  and  events ;  and  through  the  long 
tract  of  the  Church's  history  it  will  be  seen  that 
for  every  evil  there  is  a  remedy  and  for  every  en¬ 
emy  a  deliverer.  The  horn  will  arise  and  do  its 
work,  but  the  smith  will  also  appear  and  do  his 
work. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation  that  what  the  angel 
in  ver.  19  calls  “Judah,  Israel,  and  Jerusalem,'' 
lie  calls  in  ver.  21  simply  “Judah.”  So  that  here 
is  a  clear  and  indubitable  proof,  in  the  first  part 
of  the  Book  whose  post-exile  origin  is  unques¬ 
tioned,  that  Israel  is  used,  not  to  denote  distinc¬ 
tively  the  northern  kingdom,  but  merely  to  round 
out  the  view  of  what  was  left  of  the  entire  cove¬ 
nant  people  after  the  restoration.  This  bears 
upon  the  similar  use  of  “  Israel  ”  and  “  Ephraim” 
in  the  second  part  of  these  prophecies. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1 .  The  Church  of  God  on  earth  exists  in  the 
midst  of  conflict.  There  always  have  appeared 
horns  which  attempt  to  scatter  it.  A  halcyon 
period  sometimes  is  found  like  that  mentioned  in 
Acts  ix.  31,  “  Then  had  the  Churches  [true  text, 
Church]  rest  throughout  all  Judsea  and  Galilee 
and  Samaria,”  but  its  normal  state  is  that  of  a 
struggle  against  numerous  and  mighty  foes.  The 
Saviour  came  not  to  send  peace  on  earth  but  a 
sword.  The  carnal  mind  is  enmity  with  God, 
and  the  flashing  of  truth  upon  an  unregenorate 
conscience  must  needs  provoke  wrath.  Hence  the 
bloody  tracks  which  so  often  occur  in  the  records 
of  the  past.  There  has  never  been  any  consider¬ 
able  period  since  our  Lord’s  ascension,  in  which 
persecution  of  his  followers  has  not  existed  in 
some  quarter  of  the  earth.  Even  now  it  is  found 
in  the  remote  east,  in  the  Turkish  Empire  and  in 
the  Baltic  Provinces  of  Russia.  True  believers 
are  tossed  on  the  horns  of  furious  foes.  Their 
course  lies  through  a  storm  to  the  haven,  through 
a  battle  to  the  crown.  Let  them  not  “count  it 
a  strange  thing  ”  when  even  a  fiery  trial  befalls 
them.  Such  an  experience  belong?  to  the  fixed 
purpose  of  God. 

2.  Conflict  does  not  mean  defeat  The  very 
same  voice  which  announces  the  gory  horn,  sets 


forth  the  agency  which  is  to  crush  it  The  char¬ 
acter  of  this  agency  varies  indefinitely.  One  horn 
may  be  used  to  destroy  another  horn,  or  a  totally 
different  instrument  may  be  employed,  but  in  either 
case  the  result  is  the  same.  Such  an  equilibrium 
between  assault  and  defense  is  maintained  that  the 
Church  is  indestructible.  One  heathen  ruler  per¬ 
secuted,  another  protected  and  restored.  So  in 
the  conflicts  of  the  early  Church  and  of  the  Ref¬ 
ormation,  for  every  formidable  horn  there  was 
found  an  equally  formidable  smith.  Thus,  too, 
in  the  organized  attacks  of  Deism,  Rationalism, 
and  Scientific  Atheism,  at  first  the  air  was  filled 
with  the  shouts  of  victory,  but  the  rejoicing  was 
premature.  In  every  instance,  the  head  of  the 
Church  raised  up,  sometimes  in  an  unexpected 
quarter,  a  workman  who  needed  not  to  be  ashamed, 
who  successfully  vindicated  the  old  truth  and  put 
to  flight  the  armies  of  the  alien. 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Jat  :  We  see  from  this  that  the  friends  of  Zion 
are  as  numerous  as  her  foes ;  that  her  defense  it 
equal  to  her  danger  ;  and  that  as  the  state  of  his 
people  requires  it,  the  Lord  will  seasonably  raise 
up  means  and  instruments  for  their  succor  and 
deliverance.  The  assurance  may  be  derived  from 
four  principles  :  the  love  of  God  ;  the  power  of 
God ;  the  faithfulness  of  God ;  the  conduct  of 
God.  In  the  first  we  see  that  He  must  be  inclined 
to  appear  for  them  as  they  are  infinitely  dear  to 
Him.  In  the  second,  we  see  that  He  is  able  to  do 
it.  In  the  third,  that  He  is  engaged  to  do  it,  and 
his  promise  cannot  be  broken.  In  the  fourth,  that 
He  always  has  done  it,  Scripture,  history,  and  ex¬ 
perience  being  witness. 

Than  let  the  world  forbear  their  rage, 

The  Church  renounce  her  fear; 

Israel  must  live  through  every  age, 

And  be  the  Almighty's  care. 

Calvin  :  The  Prophet  by  asking  the  angel  (ver. 
19),  sots  before  ns  the  example  of  a  truly  teachable 
disposition.  Though  the  Lord  does  not  immedi¬ 
ately  explain  his  messages,  there  is  no  reason  for 
ns  disdainfully  to  reject  what  is  obscure  as  many 
do  in  our  day,  who  complain  that  God's  Word  u 
ambiguous  and  extremely  difficult.  The  Prophet 
although  perplexed  did  not  morosely  turn  away, 
but  asked  the  angel.  And  though  the  angels  are 
not  nigh  ns  or  at  least  do  not  visibly  appear,  yet 
God  can  by  other  means  afford  us  help  when  it  is 
needed.  He  promises  to  give  the  Spirit  of  under¬ 
standing  and  wisdom.  If  then,  we  do  not  neglect 
the  word  and  sacraments,  and  especially  if  we  ask 
for  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit,  there  is  nothing 
obscure  or  intricate  in  the  prophecies  which  He 
will  not  make  known  so  far  as  is  necessary. 
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VISION  m.  THE  MAN  WITH  THE  MEASURING  LINE. 

Chapter  IT. 

A.  A  Man  with  a  Measuring  Line ,  and  its  Meaning  (vers.  1-5).  B.  Further  Prom¬ 
ises  (vers.  6-13). 

1  And  I  lifted  up  my  eyes 1  and  saw,  and  behold,  a  man,  and  in  his  hand  a  meas- 

2  uring-line.  And  I  said,  Whither  goest  thou  ?  And  he  said  to  me,  To  measure 

3  Jerusalem,  to  see  what  is  its  breadth  and  what  its  length.  And  behold  the  angel 

4  that  talked  with  me  came  forth  and  another  angel  went  forth  to  meet  him,  Aid 
said  to  him,  Run,  speak  to  this  young  man,  saying,  Jerusalem  shall  lie  as  open  coun¬ 
try  *  for  the  multitude  of  men  and  cattle  in  the  midst  of  her. 

5  And  I  will  be  to  her,  saith  Jehovah,  a  wall  of  fire  around, 

And  for  glory  will  I  be  in  the  midst  of  her. 

6  Ho  !  ho !  flee  out  of  the  land  of  the  north,  saith  Jehovah, 

For  as 8  the  four  winds  of  heaven  have  I  scattered  you,  saith  Jehovah. 

7  Ho  ! 4  Zion,  save  thyself, 

Thou  that  dwellest  with  6  the  daughter  of  Babylon. 

8  For  thus  saith  Jehovah  of  Hosts, 

After  glory  hath  He  sent  me  to  the  nations  that  plundered  you, 

For  he  that  touche th  you  touche th  the  apple  6  of  his7  eye. 

9  For  behold,  I  swing  my  hand  over  them, 

And  they  shall  become  a  spoil  to  their  own  servants, 

And  ye  shall  know  that  Jehovah  of  Hosts  hath  sent  me. 

•  10  Shout  and  rejoice,  O  daughter  of  Zion, 

For,  behold,  I  come,  and  dwell  in  the  midst  of  thee,  saith  Jehovah, 

11  And  many  nations  shall  join  themselves8  to  Jehovah  in  that  day, 

And  become  a  people  to  me, 

And  I  will  dwell  in  the  midst  of  thee, 

And  thou  shalt  know  that  Jehovah  of  Hosts  hath  sent  me  to  thee. 

12  And  Jehovah  shall  take  Judah  as  his  portion  in  the  holy  land, 

And  shall  yet9  choose  Jerusalem. 

18  Be  still,  all  flesh,  before  Jehovah, 

For  He  has  risen  up  from  his  holy  habitation. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

1  V«r.  1.  —  There  Is  nothing  in  Hebrew  to  correspond  to  the  "  again  ”  In  the  E.  V. 

•  Ver.  4.—  nSt^Q,  lit  =  ptai»j,  here  denotes  open  level  ground,  in  contrast  with  walled  and  fortified  cities.  See 
the  fall  expression  in  Exek.  xxxviii.  11. 

9  Ver.  6.  —  The  various  reading  D  in  is  sustained  by  a  number  of  M88.  and  the  Vulgate,  but  is  inferior  to 

the  Textus  Reeeptus. 

4  Ver.  7.  —  This  verse  begins  with  the  same  interjection,  mH,  which  occurs  at  the  beginning  of  the  preceding  verse, 
and  should  be  so  rendered,  and  not  confounded,  as  in  the  S.  V.,  with  the  mere  sign  of  the  vocative. 

9  Ver.  7.  —  DO?',  construed  directly  with  the  accusative,  is  found  also  in  Ps.  xxil.  4, 2  Sam.  vt  2. 

•  Ver.  8.  —  r03.  The  prevailing  opinion  derives  this  from  DIQ  or  and  makes  It  —  entrance  y  or  gate  to  the 

eye,  its  centre-point. 

7  Ver.  8.  —  The  reading  though  given  in  several  MSS.  and  sustained  by  the  Vulgate,  appears  to  be  due  to  a 

copyist's  correction. 

5  Ver.  II.  —  The  reflexive  sense  of  the  Nlphal  in  Jn'jS  is  much  more  suitable  and  expressive  th^i  the  simple  pas¬ 
sive. 

•  Ver.  12.  —  Tfa,  in  the  same  connection,  in  1. 17,  is  rendered  In  X.  V.  y*t,  while  here  it  appears  as  ogam.  It  is 
Detter  rendered  yet  in  both  places,  the  sense  being  not  that  God  will  make  a  new  choice,  but  that  He  will  demonstrate 
again  in  actual  experience  his  old  choice.  Ps.  lxxviii.  68,  Ixxxvil.  2. 
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ZECHARIAH. 


KXEGRTICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

As  the  second  vision  represented  the  destruction 
of  Israel's  foes,  the  third  makes  an  advance  by 
setting  forth  the  enlargement  and  security  of  the 
Covenant  people,  (o.)  Vers.  1-5  contain  the 
symbol;  (6.),  vers.  6-13  the  fuller  explanation  of 
its  meauing,  namely,  the  despoiling  of  the  nations 
(vers.  6-9),  the  indwelling  of  Jehovah  in  £ion 
(ver.  10),  and  the  ingathering  of  many  nations 
(vers.  11-13). 

(«.)  The  Symbol  and  its  General  Sense  (vers. 
1-5).  Vers.  1,  2.  And  I  lifted  up  my  eyes.  .  .  . 
what  its  length.  The  prophet  sees  a  man  with 
a  measuring-line  in  his  hand  advancing  upon  the 
scene,  and  he  asks  whither  he  is  going.  The  an¬ 
swer  is  that  he  is  about  to  measure  the  length 
and  breadth  of  Jerusalem.  This  man  is  not  to  he 
identified  with  the  interpreting  angel  (Roscnmiil- 
ler,  Maurer,  etc.),  for  the  latter  is  plainly  distin¬ 
guished  from  him  in  ver.  3  ;  nor  does  the  passage 
furnish  any  reason  for  regarding  him  as  the  Angel 
of  the  Lord  (Keil,  Hengstenberg,  etc.).  He  is 
rather  simply  a  person  introduced  to  perform  the 
symbolical  action  of  the  vision,  and  having  done 
tnis,  he  passes  out  of  view.  His  mission  is  to  as¬ 
certain  by  measurement  the  present  size  of  Jeru¬ 
salem,  with  a  view  to  its  prospective  indefinite  en¬ 
largement.  This  view  is  not  stated  by  him.  but 
is  clearly  to  be  inferred  from  ver.  4,  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  tenor  of  the  chapter. 
t  Ver.  3.  After  the  measuring  angel  has  gone 
away  to  do  his  office,  behold,  i.  e.t  the  prophet 
sees  “  the  angel  that  tAlked  with  me  ”  coming 
forth,  t.  e.y  from  the  back-ground  of  the  scene,  and 
probably,  ns  Kohler  suggests,  from  the  direction 
in  which  the  measuring  angel  had  disappeared. 
Before,  however,  the  interpreting  angel  can  either 
address  or  be  addressed  by  the  prophet,  he  is  met 
by  a  third  angel  coming  from  the  opposite  direc¬ 
tion.  The  character  of  this  third  angel  is  not  fur¬ 
ther  described,  but  from  the  tone  of  authority, 
*•  Run,  speak/'  etc.,  and  from  vers.  8,  9,  it  seems 
not  unlikely  that  he  is  the  Angel  of  the  Lord 
(Ncnmann/Presscl,  etc.).  There  are  no  data  for 
a  positive  opinion. 

Ver.  4.  And  said  to  him.  The  subject  here 
can  only  be,  whether  grammatically  or  logically, 
the  third  angel.  His  direction  tells  the  anqelus  in¬ 
terpret  to  do  just  what  his  function  required.  This 
young  man=  the  prophet  hitnself,  ns  most  of  the 
earlier  and  later  expositors  conceive.  Zcchariah 
is  thus  styled  because  of  his  age,  and  not,  as  Je¬ 
rome,  Vitringa,  and  Hengstenberg  think,  because 
of  his  subordinate  relation  to  the  angels,  which  is 
nowhere  else  thus  expressed.  Bun,  because  it  is 
good  news.  The  sunstance  of  the  good  news  is 
that  Jerusalem  is  to  have  a  vast  influx  of  men 
and  cattle,  so  that  it  shall  no  longer  be  confined 
by  narrow  walls  and  fixed  limits,  but  be  spread 
out  like  the  open  country.  Cf.  Is.  xlix.  19,  20. 

Ver.  5.  And  I  will  be  to  her,  etc.  But  it  might 
be  feared  that  great  danger  would  result  from  this 
unwalled  extension.  This  is  met  by  the  promise 
that  Jehovah  would  be  a  wall  of  fire  around, 
perhaps  in  allusion  to  the  pillar  of  fire  in  the  wil¬ 
derness  (cf.  Is.  iv.  5).  The  fire  would  consume 
every  invader.  There  should  be,  however,  not  only 
protection  without,  but  glory  within.  This  splen¬ 
dor  is  to  arise  from  the  manifested  presence  of 
God  (cf.  Is.  lx.  19).  The  full  force  of  this  promise 
is  to  be  gathered  from  the  following  verses. 

(6.)  Fuller  Explanation  of  the  Symbol  (vers.  6-13). 


Vers.  6,  7.  Ho,  ho,  flee  out  ....  daughter 
of  Babylon.  An  assurance  of  Jehovah’s  presence 
and  blearing  with  his  people  is  given  in  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  judgment  upon  Babvlon ;  and  this 
is  expressed  very  strikingly  in  the  form  of  a  sum¬ 
mons  to  the  Jews  still  remaining  in  the  Chablsean 
capital  to  flee  away  in  haste  lest  they  should  be 
overtaken  by  the  coming  storm.  There  were,  no 
doubt,  many  Jews  who,  because  of  age  or  infirmi¬ 
ties  or  tics  of  property,  preferred  to  remain  in  Bab¬ 
ylon  rather  than  rusk*  the  hardships  of  the  restora¬ 
tion  ;  but  the  call  of  the  text  seems  intended  not 
so  much  for  their  benefit  as  to  6how  to  the  de¬ 
sponding  people  in  Palestine  how  severe  a  blow 
impended  over  their  former  oppressors.  Land  of 
the  north.  Babylon  was  so  called  because  armiea 
and  caravans  coming  thence  to  Jerusalem  entered 
the  Holy  Land  from  the  north  For  aa  the  four 
winds,  etc.,  assigns  the  reason  why  such  a  return 
was  possible.  God  had  scattered  Israel  not  to  the 
four  winds,  but  as  them,  «.  e.,  with  a  violence  and 
Yury  such  as  would  result  from  the  combined  force 
of  all  the  winds  of  heaven.  Kcil’s  explanation  of 

ttHC  as  —  a  beneficent  diffusion,  is  not  sustained 
by  the  usage  of  the  verb,  and  is  against  the  con* 
text  Ho  !  Zion!  etc.  Zion  stands  for  the  inhab¬ 
itants  of  Zion.  t.  «.,  the  people  of  God,  who  are 
now  still  dwelling  with  the  daughter  of  Babylon, 
i. «.,  the  people  of  that  city  per&onified  as  a  woman 
(Ps.  ix.  14,  cxxxvii.  8). 

Vers.  8,  9.  Further  reason  of  the  call  to  flee 
from  Babylon.  After  glory.  Gesenius,  Maurer, 
and  others  strangely  construe  this,  He  hath  sent  me 
after  plory ,  in  the  sense  of  with  a  view  to  acquire 

it  This  is  quite  inadmissible,  not  because 
is  not  used  as  a  preposition  (Moore),  for  iris  often 
so  employed,  but  because  it  is  never  construed  with 
a  verb  of  motion  in  this  sense,  and  the  verb  in  the 
text  has  its  appropriate  object  and  preposition  im¬ 
mediate!  v  following.  We  must  therefore,  follow¬ 
ing  the  LXX.  and  the  Vulgate,  render  “  sifter  glo¬ 
ry  ”  =  after  the  bestowment  of  the  glory  stated  in 
ver.  5.  The  speaker  was  sent  to  these  plundering 
nations  to  execute  God’s  judgments  upon  them. 
The  reason  for  this  mission  is  announced  in  tho 
Inst  clause  of  the  verse  by  a  beautiful  and  touch¬ 
ing  image,  borrowed  from  Ps.  xvii.  8 ;  cf.  UeuL 
xxxii.  10.  The  apple,  literally,  the  gate,  through 
which  light  enters  the  eye,  hence  =  pupil.  The 
pupil  or  apple  of  the  eye  is  a  proverbial  type  of 
that  which  is  at  once  most  precious  and  most  easily 
injured,  and  which  therefore  has  a  double  claim 
to  the  most  careful  protection.  The  pronominal 
suffix  his  is  to  be  referred  to  Jehovah,  and  not  to 
the  enemy  himself. 

Ver.  9.  For,  behold  ....  servants,  furnishes 
an  additional  explanation  of  the  sending  after 
glory.  The  Artgel  of  tho  Lord  would  swing  his 
hand  (cf.  Is.  xi.  15,  xix.  16),  as  a  gesture  of  men¬ 
ace  or  a  symbol  of  miraculous  power,  over  die  na¬ 
tions,  so  that  they  should  become — WT1  expresses 
consequenco  —  a  spoil  to  the  Israelites,  who  had 
before  been  obliged  to  serve  them.  A  close  par¬ 
allel  is  found  in  Is.  xiv.  2.  And  ye  ahall  know 
....  sent  me.  By  the  execution  of  this  judg¬ 
ment  it  would  be  made  clear  to  Israel  that  Jehovah 
had  sent  his  angel.  They  would  know  the  fret 
not  only  by  faith,  but  by  experience. 

Vers.  10-12.  The  people  are  summoned  to  re¬ 
joice  over  the  Lord’s  indwelling  and  its  happy  re¬ 
sults.  Behold,  I  oome.  The  glorification  is  about 
to  commence.  Jehovah  comes  to  Zion  to  take  up 
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hit  abode,  and  this  is  the  pledge  of  all  conceivable 
blessedness  The  close  resemblance  of  the  language 
used  here  to  that  in  ch.  ix.  9,  suggests  that  both 
refer  to  the  same  form  of  Jehovah’s  tabernacling 
with  men,  namely,  the  incarnation.  Even  Kimchi 
refers  the  passage  to  “future  events  in  the  times 
of  the  Messiah.”  This  is  further  confirmed  bv  the 
next  verse.  And  many  nations,  etc.  The  king¬ 
dom  of  God,  instead  of  being  confined  to  Israel, 
will  be  enlarged  by  the  reception  of  numerous 
heathen  peoples  (ch.  viii.  20, 21 ;  Is.  ii.  3,  xvi.  1 ;  Mi- 
cah  iv.  2).  The  two  latter  clauses  of  this  verse  are 
emphatic  repetitions  of  what  has  been  said  in  the 
same  words  in  vers.  9,  10. 

Ver.  12.  And  Jehovah  will  take,  etc.  The 
speaker  reverts  to  the  anejent  declaration,  Deut. 
xxxii  9,  “Jehovah *8  portion  is  his  people,  Ja¬ 
cob  the  lot  of  his  inheritance,”  and  announces  its 
complete  fulfillment  through  the  coming  of  the 
Lora.  The  holy  land  is  of  course,  Palestine,  but 
only  in  the  first  instance.  Wherever  the  people  of 
God  are  found,  there  is  the  holy  land.  Israel  is  to 
overflow  bv  the  large  additions  made  to  it.  so  that 
its  original  territory  will  be  too  small.  The  new 
aggregate  shall  inherit  all  the  blessings  promised 
to  the  original  chosen  nation.  The  same  thought 
is  conveyed  in  the  other  member  of  the  parallelism. 

Ver.  13  furnishes  a  sublime  close  to  the  chapter. 
Be  still  .  .  .  habitation.  All  flesh  is  summoned 
to  wait  in  reverential  silence  the  coming  of  the 
Lord  to  his  work,  and  the  reason  assigned  is  that 
it  is  soon  to  begin.  For  Jehovah  has  risen  up  from 
his  holy  habitation,  which  is  heaven  (cf.  Deut. 
xxvi.  15;  2  Chron.  xxx.  27).  Illustrative  paral¬ 
lels  of  the  sentiment  are  found  in  Ps.  Ixxvi.  8,  9  : 
“  The  earth  feared  and  was  still,  when  God  arose 
to  iudgment,  to  save  all  the  meek  of  the  eprth,” 
and  Zeph.  i.  7  :  “  Hold  thy  peace  at  the  presence 
of  the  Lord  God,  for  the  "day  of  the  Lord  is  at 
band.'*  Here  the  contrast  is  emphatic  between 
men,  even  all  of  them,  who  arc  hut  flesh,  and  the 
overliving  Jehovah.  Calvin  thinks  that  the  tem¬ 
ple  rather  than  heaven  is  meant  by  the  holy  habita¬ 
tion,  and  that  the  point  is,  that  even  from  that  deso¬ 
lated  place,  exposed  to  the  derision  of  the  ungodly, 
God  would  come  forth  to  judgment.  But  it  is 
better  to  adhere  to  the  usual  meaning  of  the  ex¬ 
pression,  and  to  understand  the  contrast  as  being 
between  God  rising  up  in  heaven,  and  all  flesh  on 
the  earth.  The  divine  majesty  has  seemed  to  be 
asleep,  but  now  it  is  roused  up ;  let  men  therefore 
beware. 


THEOLOGICAL  AND  MORAL. 

1.  Pressel  justly  remarks  that  although  at  first 
view  this  vision  appears  to  resemble  those  which 
were  received  by  Ezekiel  (xl.  3  ff.),  and  John 
(Rev.  xi.  I ),  yet  in  reality  it  is  very  different.  In 
the  latter  cases  the  imagery  seems  to  have  a  fixed 
and  definite  meaning,  however  difficnlt  it  may  be 
to  ascertain  and  state  that  meaning ;  in  the  former 
the  symbolical  action  is  of  the  simplest  kind,  and 
•erves  merely  to  give  vividness  to  the  subsequent 
oral  statement.  Whenever  a  house  or  a  city  is  to 
be  enlarged,  the  first  step  is  to  make  an  adequate 
survey  of  the  existing  buildings.  Tho  divine  con¬ 
descension  uses  this  preliminary  measurement  out¬ 
wardly  represented,  as  a  token  of  a  future  indefi¬ 
nite  expansion  which  would  leave  the  surveyor’s 
lines  far  in  the  rear  as  a  thing  of  the  past.  The 
entire  chapter  is  hn  admirable  illustration  of  the 
germinant  nature  of  prophecy.  In  its  primary 


aspect  it  met  directly  the  situation  of  the  Proph¬ 
et's  contemporaries  and  animated  them  to  new 
zeal  and  hope  in  their  endeavors  to  restore  the 
national  capita),  and  reestablish  the  former  dvil 
and  ecclesiastical  institutions.  Yet  it  manifestly 
cannot  be  restricted  to  this.  The  incorporation 
of  many  nations  with  the  Jews,  as  set  forth  in  ver. 

11,  had  no  counterpart  in  the  actual  experience  of 
the  Jewish  commonwealth  as  such.  It  was  ful¬ 
filled  only  in  the  rapid  and  general  diffusion  of  the 
Gospel  by  which  multitudes  of  the  heathen  were 
turned  from  dumb  idols  to  serve  the  living  God. 

Yet  the  prophet  passes  without  a  break  from  the 
narrower  to  the  larger  scope  of  his  prediction. 
They  to  whom  it  was  first  given  mav  have  found 
it  difficult  to  see  the  exact  nexus  of  events ;  but 
to  us  who  live  at  a  time  when  Providence  has 
interpreted  promise,  it  is  easy  to  trace  the  way 
in  which  the  Spirit  leads  Zechariah  from  a  tem¬ 
porary  act  of  consolation  to  a  declaration  which 
•sets  forth  one  of  the  chief  glories  of  Messiah’s 
blessed  reign.  The  narrow  walls  of  tho  Mosaic 
forms  were  to  l>e  thrown  down,  and  the  church's 
limits  extended  to  those  who  were  then  far  beyond 
those  boundaries.  Moore  speaks  of  it  as  at  least 
a  curious  coincidence  that  when  this  enlargement 
did  take  place  the  centres  of  population  were  the 
first  to  experience  the  blessing,  and  so  the  dwellers 
in  villages  ( pagani )  became  synonymous  with  those 
who  still  remained  in  heathenism  ;  but  At  last  the 
Gospel  reached  and  converted  those  very  paganof 
(pagans) ;  and  then  in  very  deed  Jerusalem  inhab¬ 
ited  the  villages  or  was  spread  out  as  the  open 
country. 

2.  The  twofold  blessing  of  Jehovah  to  his 
Church.  Nowhere  even  iu  Scripture  is  this  set 
forth  with  so  much  beauty  and  force  as  in  the  con¬ 
cise  statement  that  He  is  a  wall  of  fire  without 
and  a  glory  within.  What  deep  moats  or  massive 
walls  or  elaborate  defenses  are  comparable  to  a 
circle  of  flame,  fed  by  no  human  hands,  ensuring 
destruction  to  the  assailant  before  he  can  even 
reach  the  presence  of  those  he  seeks  to  attack  1 
The  Psalmist  uses  a  striking  figure  when  he  says 
(exxv.  2),  “As  the  mountains  are  round  about 
Jerusalem,  so  the  Lord  is  round  about  his  people 
from  henceforth  even  forever.”  But  the  lulls 
which  arose  around  Jerusalem  might  be  scaled,  or 
commanded  from  a  still  higher elevation.  Not  so 
with  devouring  fire ;  that  is  an  impassable  barrier. 

The  promise  then  is  complete ;  all  that  is  needed 
is  faith  to  appropriate  it.  As  Luther  says,  “  If  we 
were  surrounded  by  walls  of  steel  and  fire,  we 
would  feel  secure,  and  defy  the  devil.  But  the 
property  of  faith  is  not  to  be  proud  of  what  the 
eye  sees  but  of  what  tho  word  reveals.”  The  one 
prayer  suitable  for  times  of  darkness  or  despond¬ 
ency,  is  that  of  the  disciples,  Lord ,  increase  our 
faith. 

But  the  assurance  of  Jehovah  is  not  only  for 
outward,  but  also  for  inward  wants,  and  that  in  a 
most  remarkable  and  comprehensive  way.  He 
Himself  will  be  for  a  glory  within.  As  the’  Psalm¬ 
ist  says,  God  is  in  the  midst  of  her.  Zion's  true 
boast  is  not  in  buildings  or  services,  in  music  or 
eloquence,  in  numbers  or  popularity,  but  in  the 
manifested  presence  of  her  great  Head.  If  his 
Holy  Spirit  reveal  his  power  in  cheering  the  bowed 
down,  m  sanctifying  the  afflicted,  in  quickening 
penitence,  praverfulness,  holy  living,  ana  the  usual 
expressions  of  a  gracious  character,  in  calling  dead 
sinners  from  their  living  tomlis,  in  elevating  the 
general  tone  of  piety,  in  renewing  the  lost  image 
in  which  man  was  originally  created,  then  there  is 
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glory  far,  far  beyond  what  earth  can  give.  The 
Psalmist  said  (cii.  16),  “  When  the  Lord  shall  build 
up  Zion,  He  will  appear  in  glory/'  We  may  rev¬ 
erently  reverse  the  clauses,  and  affirm  that  when 
He  appears  in  glory,  Zion  shall  be  built  up.  Let 
Him  come  when  He  will  and  as  He  will,  his  pres¬ 
ence  is  enough. 

3.  God's  people  are  unspeakably  dear  to  Him. 
They  are  like  the  apple  of  his  eye.  He  chooses 
them  as  his  portion,  He  guards  them  as  his  jewels. 
The  pupil  of  the  eye  is  peculiarly  delicate  and 
sensitive.  It  is  not  necessary  to  pierce  it  with  a 
knife  to  make  the  owner  shrink  ;  a  mote,  or  even 
a  touch  will  startle  and  grieve.  So  the  blessed 
Lord  feels  toward  those  whom  He  has  chosen  and 
called.  In  all  their  affliction  He  is  afflicted.  When 
Jesus  remonstrated  with  Saul  of  Tarsus  for  his 
furious  enmity  toward  the  infant  Church,  the  lan¬ 
guage  was,  “  Why  perseentest  thou  me  f  "  Every 
blow,  struck  at  the  least  or  humblest  member  of 
the  body,  reaches  its  invisible  but  glorious  head. 
In  like  manner  whatever  is  done  for  the  people  of 
God  is  regarded  by  God  as  done  for  Himself.  He 
“  is  not  unrighteous  to  forget  your  work  and  labor 
of  love  which  ye  have  showed  toward  his  name,  in 
that  ye  have  ministered  to  the  saints  and  do  minister  ” 
(Heb.  vi.  10).  This  is  not  the  estimate  of  the 
world  at  large.  They  look  down  upon  believers 
as  deluded  visionaries,  or  at  best  amiable  enthusi¬ 
asts,  while  sometimes  the  carnal  heart  finds  ex¬ 
pression  in  much  harsher  terms.  So  much  the 
more  necessary  is  it  to  remember  the  Lord's  judg¬ 
ment  in  the  case,  and  to  feel  and  act  toward  those 
who  bear  the  Christian  name  and  walk  according¬ 
ly,  as  to  those  who,  whatever  their  outward  sur¬ 
roundings,  are  loved  by  their  Lord  with  an  affec¬ 
tion  beyond  what  even  a  mother  bears  to  the  son 
of  her  womb. 

The  whole  history  of  the  Church  is  a  comment 
upon  this  utterance.  From  the  time  of  its  insti¬ 
tution  in  the  household  of  Abraham,  when  latent 
in  Egypt,  wandering  in  the  desert,  militant  in  Ca¬ 
naan,  triumphant  in  Jerusalem,  captive  in  Baby¬ 
lon,  oppressed  under  the  Syrians  and  Romans,  it 
was  sustained  by  heavenly  food,  by  visions  and  in¬ 
spirations,  by  miracles  and  portents,  by  God’s 
effective  support  on  the  right  hand  and  the  left. 
Afterwards,  when  revived  and  renewed  by  the  per¬ 
sonal  ministry  and  blessed  sacrifice  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  it  was  brought  into  still  closer  fellowship 
with  the  Most  High,  fitted  for  unlimited  diffusion, 
proclaimed  to  all  the  world,  and  established  alike 
among  the  loftiest  and  the  lowliest  of  the  earth. 
And  though  tried  in  every  possible  way  by  malice 
and  envy,  it  was  only  purged  by  suffering,  con¬ 
firmed  and  rooted  by  the  storms  of  persecution, 
and  protected  against  all  the  powers  of  earth  and 
hell  by  an  arm  which  even  the  blind  may  see  be¬ 
longs  to  none  but  the  living  God. 

4.  The  introduction  of  nations  into  the  fellow¬ 
ship  of  the  people  of  God  is  one  of  the  grand  pe¬ 
culiarities  of  the  later  dispensation.  In  earlier 
days  the  Church  was  far  less  restrictive  that  it  is 
often  supposed  to  have  been.  Not  a  few  outside 
of  the  chosen  line  obtained  entrance  to  the  com¬ 
munity.  Not  only  Hobab,  and  Rahab,  and  Ruth, 
and  Gittai,  bat  many  others  found  a  home  iu  Zion ; 
still  in  all  cases  they  were  required  to  leave  their 
original  home,  to  forget  their  father’s  house,  and 
transplant  themselves  to  the  seat  of  the  theocracy. 
But  now  the  good  news  goes  to  the  heathen  in¬ 
stead  of  their  coming  to  it.  The  various  tribes 
and  families  whom  God  so  carefully  separated 
(Acts  xvii.  26),  although  they  were  of  one  blood, 


still  retain  their  distinct  national  existence,  but  on 
receiving  the  Gospel  arc  counted  as  seed  of  the 
promise.  A  very  remarkable  Psalm  (lxxxvii.  4) 
speaks  of  these  collective  bodies  as  subjects  of  re¬ 
generation.  “  I  will  mention  Rahab  and  Baby¬ 
lon  as  knowing  me.  Lo,  Philistia  and  Tyre  with 
Ethiopia.  (As  to  each  of  these  it  shall  be  said,) 
This  one  was  born  there."  These  ruling  powers 
among  the  heathen,  most  of  them  hereditary  en¬ 
emies  of  Israel,  are  given  as  samples  of  the  whole 
Gentile  world.  Not  individuals  alone,  but  whole 
nations  are  to  experience  a  spiritual  birth,  and  in 
consequence  join  themselves  to  Jehovah.  Not  by 
force  of  outward  compulsion,  but  by  the  power  of 
an  inward  conviction.  The  flocks  of  Kedar  and  the 
rams  of  Nebaioth  with  good  will  (or  of  their  own 
accord)  ascend  the  altar  of  Jehovah  (Is.  lx.  7).  It 
is  of  course  true  that  conversions  are  effected  in¬ 
dividually  and  noten  masse  y  but  these  are  to  be  so 
multiplied  that  a  little  one  becomes  a  thousand, 
and  a  small  one  a  strong  nation.  The  history  of 
modern  missions  has  furnished  repeated  instances 
in  which  a  whole  people  has  been  revolutionized 
and  made  as  distinctively  Christian  as  it  before 
had  been  heathen.  It  needs  only  a  farther  devel¬ 
opment  of  divine  grace  in  the  same  direction  to  fill 
out  in  reality  the  most  glowing  pictures  sketched 
on  the  prophetic  canvass. 


HOMILETIC AL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Presskl:  A  fine  illustration  of  the  defense 
which  Jehovah  is  to  his  people  is  furnished  in  the 
experience  of  a  widow  who  alone  with  her  daugh¬ 
ter  occupied  a  house  standing  by  itself  in  the  di¬ 
rect  way  of  the  Russian  army  on  its  march  to 
Schleswick,  and  comforted  her  weeping,  despair¬ 
ing  daughter  with  the  assurance  tnat  the  Lord 
could  and  would  protect  them  from  all  harm.  The 
same  night  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  so  covered  all  ap¬ 
proaches  to  the  house  that  when  the  army  marched 
on  the  next  day  it  was  not  visited  or  apparently 
seen  by  even  one  of  the  licentious  soldiery.  A 
wall  of  snow  was  as  effectual  as  a  wall  of  fire. 

Mooke  :  The  true  glory  of  the  Church  is  not 
in  any  external  pomp  or  power  of  any  kind.  Her 
outward  rites  and  ceremonies,  therefore,  should 
only  be  what  the  earth’s  atmosphere  is  to  the  rays 
of  the  sun,  —  a  pure,  transparent  medium  of  trans¬ 
mission. 

—  Delay  of  punishment  is  no  proof  of  impunity. 
God  often*  seems  asleep  when  He  is  only  awaiting 
the  appointed  time  ;  but  in  the  end,  when  all  seems 
as  it  was  from  the  foundation  of  the  world,  the 
herald  cry  shall  go  forth,  Be  silent,  O  earth,  for 
Jehovah  is  roused  to  his  terrible  work,  and  the 
day  of  his  wrath  is  come. 

Jay  :  If  God  regards  his  people  so  kindly  and 
is  so  jealous  for  their  welfare  (ver.  6),  it  becomes 
them  on  the  other  hand  to  be  equally  concerned 
for  his  cause  and  his  glory.  We  are  to  regard  his 
Word  as  we  keep  the  cendcrest  part  of  the  tender- 
est  member  of  our  body.  He  say*,  “  Keep  my 
commandments  and  live ;  and  my  taw  as  the  apple 
of  thine  eye  "  (Prov.  vii.  2). 

Ho  doe:  I  will  dwell  in  the  midst  of  thee" 
(vers.  6,  10,  11).  God  i*  said  to  dwell  wherever 
He  specially  and  permanently  manifests  his  pres¬ 
ence.  And  since  He  thus  specially  and  penna- 
nently  manifests  his  presence  in  his  people  collec¬ 
tively  and  individually,  He  is  said  to  dwell  in  all 

and  in  each . The  human  soul  is  said  to  be 

full  of  God  when  its  inward  state,  its  affections 
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and  acts  are  determined  and  controlled  by  Him, 
so  as*  to  be  a  constant  manifestation  of  the  divine 
presence.  Then  it  is  pure,  and  glorious,  and  free, 


and  blessed . There  is  unspeakably  more  in 

the  promises  of  God  than  we  are  able  to  under¬ 
stand. 


VISION  IV.  JOSHUA  THE  HIGH  PRIEST  BEFORE  THE  ANGEL  OF 

JEHOVAH.t 

Chapter  III.  1-10. 

A.  Joshua  accused  by  Satan ,  but  forgiven  (vers.  1-5).  B.  A  Promise  of  Protection 
to  the  High  Priest,  and  also  of  the  coming  of  Branch  and  its  blessed  Results  (vers. 
6-10). 

1  And  he  showed  me  Joshua,  the  high  priest,  standing  before  the  angel  of  Jehovah, 

2  and  Satan 1  standing  at  his  right  hand  to  oppose  him.1  And  Jehovah  said  to  Satan, 
Jehovah  rebuke  thee,  O  Satan,  even  Jehovah  who  chooses  8  Jerusalem  rebuke  thee ! 

3  Is  not  this  a  brand  plucked  from  the  fire  ?  And  Joshua  was  clothed  in  filthy  gar- 

4  ments,  and  stood  before  the  angel.  And  he  answered  and  spake  to  those  who  stood 
before  him,  saying,  Take  the  filthy  garments  away  from  him,  and  he  said  to  him, 
See,  I  have  caused  thine  iniquity  to  pass  from  8  thee,  and  will  clothe  thee  with  festal 

5  raiment.  And  I  said,4  Let  them  put  a  clean 5  mitre  upon  his  head ;  and  they  put 
the  clean  mitre  upon  his  head  and  clothed  him  with  garments.  And  the  angel  of 
Jehovah  was  standing  by. 

6  And  the  angel  of  Jehovah  testified  8  to  Joshua,  and  said, 

7  Thus  saith  Jehovah  of  Hosts, 

If  thou  wilt  walk  in  my  ways  and  keep  my  charge. 

Thou  shalt  judge  my  house,  and  also  keep  my  courts, 

And  I  will  give  thee  access 1  among  these  standing  hero. 

8  Hear,  I  pray,  O  Joshua  the  high  priest, 

Thou  and  thy  colleagues  8  who  sit  before  thee, 

For  men  of  wonder8  are  they, 

For,  behold,  I  bring  my  servant,  Branch. 

9  For,  behold  the  stone  which  I  have  laid  before  Joshua ; 

Upon  one  stone  are  seven  eyes ; 

Behold  I  execute  its  carving  ; 10 

And  I  remove  the  iniquity  of  this  land  in  one  day. 

10  In  that  day  saith  Jehovah  of  Hosts, 

Ye  shall  invite  every  man  his  neighbor 
Under  the  vine  and  under  the  fig  tree. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 


1  Ver.  1.  —  ^tDttTTT.  The  force  of  this  an  tanac  laris  can  hardly  be  expressed  In  a  version  —  the  oppoter  to 

oppose  him  fells  to  convey  the  force  of  the  proper  name  Satan. 

i  Ver.  2.  —  nnh  not  as  K.  V.  who  "  has  chosen,”  bat  according  to  the  force  of  the  participle,  who  now  and  habit¬ 
ually  chooses.  Henderson  with  a  marvelous  lack  of  taste  substitutes  for  the  simple  meaning,  "  takpth  delight." 

9  Ver.  4.  —  **  From  thee,”  lit. :  from  upon  thee.  The  guilt  or  punishment  of  sin  is  conceived  as  a  burden  resting 
upon  the  sinner  until  forgiveness  removes  It. 

4  Ver.  6.  —  For  ICbft  Ewald,  following  the  Targum,  Peshito,  and  Vulgate,  proposes  to  read  and  Hender-  , 

eon,  But  on  general  principles  the  Maeoretie  text  is  to  be  preferred,  and  especially  hers,  where  the  motive  of 

the  change  is  obvious,  and  nothing  is  gained  In  clearness  or  emphasis  by  departing  from  the  Hebrew. 

8  Ver.  5.  —  nintp.  The  E.  V.  ”  feir,”  besides  being  a  needless  departure  from  the  meaning  of  the  word,  fells  to 
express  the  point  involved  in  cleanness  as  the  emblem  of  purity  or  forgiveness. 


6  Ver.  6.  —  -ISM,  a  strong  term,  implying  the  importance  and  the  oertainty  of  the  communication. 

7  Ver.  7.  —  “  Access,”  lit.,  ways,  t.  means  of  free  ingress  and  egress  among  my  immediate  attendants.  See  Bxeg. 
and  OritioaL 
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®  8.  ■  cotHpMuoHSy  bat  u  it  is  uiocitUi  ia  office  who  uv  lotuded,  colleagues  mdi  douom 

fqdnleot 

9  Ytr.  8.  —  npiD  U  rendered  wonder  (X.  V.  roArgtu),  to  prwenre  its  original  signification.  Perhaps  «  men  of  emeu  K 
would  be  more  easily  understood. 

M  Ver.  9.  —  D'nflB  dD?  *■*•»  to  °P*°  openings  —  to  carve. 


EXBGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

The  third  vision  lays  a  sure  foundation  %r  the 
glowing  as>urances  and  promises  contained  in 
(hose  which  precede  by  revealing  the  fact  of  the 
divine  forgiveness.  Sin  had  been  the  cause  of  all 
the  previous  troubles  of  Israel,  and  its  continuance 
would  bring  them  all  back.  Hence  the  need  and 
value  of  the  great  truth  expressed  in  the  dramatic 
form  and  rich  symbolism  of  this  vision.  The  first 
half  of  the  chapter  (vers.  1-5)  represents  the  high 
priest  standing  before  the  angel  of  Jehovah  and 
opposed  by  Satan ;  but  Joshua  is  forgiven, —  a  fact 
which  is  both  literally  stated  and  also  symbolically 
represented.  In  the  second  half  (vers*.  6-10),  the 
high  priest  is  assured  of  present  protection,  and  of 
the  fa  tore  appearance  of  the  Branch,  who  will  re¬ 
move  sin  at  once  and  bestow  the  fullness  of  salva¬ 
tion. 

(a.)  The  Symbol  (vers.  1-5).  Ver.  1.  And  he 
showed  mo.  The  subject  of  the  verb  is  Jehovah, 
as  appears  from  the  fact  that  He  is  the  last  person 
previously  mentioned,  And  from  the  parallel  phrase 
in  i.  20.  It  is  not  necessaiy  to  suppose  that  it  is 
a  judicial  scene  (Hoffman,  Ewald,  Kohler,  Pres- 
sel)  which  is  presented  to  the  Piophet’s  view.  So 
far  as  the  terms  used  are  concerned,  they  will  ap¬ 
ply  equally  well  to  the  high  priest’s  appearance 
before  God  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  func¬ 
tions.  To  “  stand  before  Jehovah  ”  was  the  tech¬ 
nical  term  to  denote  the  ordinary  service  of  the 
priests  (Deut.  x.  8  ;  2  Chron.  xxix.  11  ;  Judg.  xx. 
28;  Kzck.  xliv.  15).  The  presumption  then  is 
that  he  was  hero  not  for  himself  only,  but  also 
and  chiefly  on  behalf  of  the  people,  as  their  repre¬ 
sentative.  That  he  was  engaged  in  prayer  is  im¬ 
plied  in  the  circumstances,  and  also  in  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Jehovah’s  words  in  ver.  4  as  an  answer. 
But  another  person  appears  on  the  scene  who  is 
called  Satan,  lit.,  the  adversary.  Some  (Kimchi, 
Ewald)  refer  this  to  a  human  adversary,  such  as 
Sanballat,  but  the  emphatic  form  of  the*  term  ;  its 
analogy  to  6  irriltuco t  (1  Pet.  v.  8)  and  6  tcar-fjytop 
(Rev.  xii.  10) ;  the  LXX.’s  equivalent  8id@o\ot ; 
and  the  occurrence  of  the  word  in  Job  i.,  ii. ;  all 

[joint  to  the  chief  of  the  evil  spirits  as  the  person 
lere  intended.  He  is  said  to  stand  on  the  right 
hand  of  Joshua,  not  because  this  was  the  position 
appropriated  by  Jewish  usage  to  an  accuser,  for 
no  such  u$a<re  can  be,  or  at  least  has  been,  estab¬ 
lished  ;  but  because  this  is  the  most  suitable  place 
for  one  who  wishes  to  impede  or  oppose  another 
(Job  xxx.  12;  Ps.  cix.  6).  Satan’s  object  is  to 
oppose  Joshua.  The  manner  is  not  specifically 
stated,  but  from  the  next  verse  it  seems  as  if  Sa¬ 
tan’s  work  was  to  dwell  upon  the  sins  of  the  high 
priest  and  his  people,  and  upon  this  ground  urge 
their  condemnation  and  overthrow. 

Ver.  2.  And  Jehovah  said.  Almost  all  ex¬ 
positors  agree  that  the  angel  of  Jehovah  is  the 
Speaker  here  who  takes  the  name  of  Jehovah  be¬ 
cause  of  the  intimate  and  mysterious  relation  he 
sustains  to  Him.  There  is  no  debate  between  the 


damaging  others,  he  secures  his  own  overthrow. 
The  emphatic  repetition  of  the  exclamation  indi¬ 
cates  the  certainty  of  Satan’s  failure.  The  other 
words  of  the  verse  show  the  ground  of  this  failure. 
It  is  not  at  all  in  tho  innocence  of  the  high  priest 
or  the  people,  but  in  the  gracious  purpose  of  Jeho¬ 
vah.  lie  chooses  Jerusalem,  and  that  choice 
must  stand.  This  is  further  confirmed  by  the 
question,  Is  not  this  a  brand  ....  Are  ?  cf. 
Amos  iv.  11.  Most  expositors,  ancient  and 
modem,  refer  this  to  the  exile  in  which  Joshua 
had  suffered,  but  from  which  he  had  been  restored. 
God  had  rescued  him  for  preservation  not  for  de- 
struction.  Having  snatched  the  brand  from  the 
flames,  he  did  not  mean  u>  throw  it  back  into  the 
fire.  The  reference  of  course  is  to  the  high  priest, 
j  not  so  much  in  his  personal,  as  his  representative 
|  character. 

Ver.  3.  Clothed  with  filthy  garments.  Eich- 
hom,  Ewald,  et  a/.,  consider  this  soiled  raiment  de¬ 
signed  to  set  forth  that  he  was  an  accused  person, 
but  this  is  arbitrarily  to  transfer  a  Roman  custom 
(Liv.  ii.  54)  to  the  East  where  not  a  trace  of  it  is 
to  be  seen.  In  Hebrew  usage  such  garments  rep¬ 
resent  sin.  Is.  Ixiv.  5  :  **  We  are  all  as  an  unclean 
thing,  and  all  our  righteousnesses  as  filthv  rags.” 
Sorely  as  the  nation  had  been  chastised, *its  iniq¬ 
uity  was  not  wiped  away.  The  last  clause  is  not 
a  superfluous  repetition  of  what  is  stated  in  ver.  I, 
but  indicates  a  patient  expectancy  in  Joshua,  that 
notwithstanding  Satan’s  accusation,  relief  would 
come. 

Ver.  4.  And  he  answered,  i.  e.,  the  praver  for 
forgiveness  involved  in  the  fact  of  the  high  priest’s 
appearing  before  the  Lord.  Vitringa  says  (on 

Zeeh.  i.  II),  “  In  every  case  in  which  HDV  or  &xo- 
KplvfcrOai  is  placed  at  the  opening  of  a  speech  or 
narrative  without  any  question  preceding  it,  there 
is  always  a  question  tacitly  assumed ;  just  as  in 
the  Books  of  Scripture,  where  they  commence  with 
the  copula,  some  antecedent  is  always  supposed  to 
exist,  with  which  the  narrative  or  speech  is  tacitly 
contrasted,  even  though  nothing  at  nil  has  gone 
before.”  Those  who  stood  before  him  =  surely 
not,  as  Ewald  maintains,  the  friends  of  the  ac¬ 
cused,  but  the  Lord's  own  servants,  the  angels. 
These  are  ordered  to  remove  the  filthy  garments, 
and  then  the  angel  of  Jehovah  explains  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  symbolical  act.  I  have  taken,  etc. 
This  does  not  refer  to  sanctification  (Mark),  but 
to  forensic  forgiveness.  The  two  cases  (2  Sam. 
xii.  13  and  xxiv.  10)  establish  this  as  the  meaning 

of  the  phrase,  The  festal  garments 

may  symbolize  innocence  (Chaldee),  or  joy  (Koh¬ 
ler,  Pressel),  or  gloiy  (Keil). 

Ver.  5.  And  I  aaid.  At  this  point  the  Prophet 
who  had  been  only  a  silent  spectator,  comes  sudden¬ 
ly  forward  with  a  prayer  for  the  completion  of  the 
work  begun,  and  says,  Let  them  put  ....  head. 
It  cannot  be  made  out  that  any  special  significance 
attached  to  the  mitre  or  turban,  and  the  emphasis 
must  lie  upon  the  qualifying  word  clean.  #<  The 


Jehovah  rebuke  thee !  Instead  of  |  dress  which  would  be  the  first  to  strike  the  eye  *• 
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(Hengstcnberg)-  The  wish  of  the  Prophet  was  at 
once  complied  with.  The  last  clause  of  the  verse 
does  not  mean  that  the  angel  of  the  Lord  rose  up 
from  his  seat  (Henderson,  Kohler,  Pressel),  but 
that  he  continued  standing  by,  “  like  a  master 
presiding  over  the  ceremony,  approving  and  adorn¬ 
ing  it  with  his  presence”  (C.  B.  Mich.). 

(6.)  The  Promise  (vers.  6-10).  The  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  symbolical  action  is  made  the  occasion 
of  a  further  and  far-reaching  assurance,  addressed 
to  the  high  priest  and  through  him  to  the  nation. 

Ver.  6.  Testified  =  made  a  solemn  declaration 
(Gen.  xliii.  3  ;  Deut.  viii.  19). 

Ver.  7  contains  a  promise  with  a  condition. 
The  condition  is  partly  personal  —  walk  in  my 
ways,  and  partly  official  —keep  my  charge.  The 
promise  is  altogether  official.  Judge  .  .  .  courts 
=  administer  the  service  in  the  holy  place  and 
guard  the  house  of  God  from  all  idolatry  and  un¬ 
godliness.  “  This  is  here  represented  not  as  n 
duty  hut  as  a  reward ;  inasmuch  as  activity  in 
connection  with  the  kingdom  of  God  is  the  high¬ 
est  honor  and  greatest  favor  which  God  can  confer 
upon  auy  mortal”  (Hcngstenbcrg).  The  last 
clause  contains  an  important  additional  promise. 

a'D'piig  is  a  difficult  word  which  occurs  no- 
when:  else.  (1.)  Some  take  it  as  a  noun,  plural 
of  =  ways,  i.  e.,  ingress  and  egress,  de¬ 

noting  a  peculiarly  free  access  to  God  among  his 
heavenly  servants  (Calvin,  Hitzig,  Maurer,  Ewald, 
Kohler,  Fiirst,  etc.).  (2.)  Others  regard  it  as  a 

Chaldee  form  of  the  Piel  participle  of  'TT'pPr,  taken 
intransitively  =  walkers,  t.  «.,  angels  who  as  mes¬ 
sengers  go  between  the  high  priest  and  Jehovah 
(LXX.,  Vulg.,  Pesh.,  Grotius,  Bauragartcn).  (3.) 
Others  derive  it  from  the  Hipliil  participle  of  the 
same  verb,  meaning  =  leaders  or  guides  (Luther, 
Gcscn.,  Hcng.,  Uiubreit,  Dr.  Riggs,  etc.).  Against 
the  last  two  is  the  circumstance  that  Zechariah 
could  very  well  have  expressed  that  sense  in  regu¬ 
lar  Hebrew  form ;  tliat  they  require  an  alteration 

of  the  text ;  and  that  is  required  to  be  ren¬ 
dered  as  =  I  hesitatingly  prefer  the  first. 

One  thing  is  certain,  that  some  kind  of  association 
or  influence  with  God’s  immediate  servants  on 
high  is  here  promised  to  the  high  priest. 

Ver.  8.  Hear,  I  pray,  etc.  This  opening  calls 
attention  to  the  importance  of  what  follows.  The 
address  is  made  not  only  to  Joshua,  hut  to  his  col¬ 
leagues,  i.  e.t  associates  in  the  priestly  office.  The 
next  clause  assigns  the  reason  for  including  them. 
They  are  men  of  wonder,  i.  «.,  men  who  excite 
wonder  in  others,  and  thus  attracting  attention 
to  themselves,  become  types  of  what  is  to  come 
(cf.  Is.  viii.  18  ;  xx.  3  ;  Ezek.  xii.  6  ;  xxiv.  24-27 
(lieb.J.  The  constant  exercise  of  priestly  func¬ 
tions  in  the  offering  of  sacrifices  which  had  no  in¬ 
trinsic  efficacy  was  a  perpetual  testimony  of  man’s 
need  of  forgiveness  and  of  God’s  purpose  iu  future 
to  satisfy  the  need  thus  made  known.  The  objec¬ 
tion  to  this  view  on  the  ground  that  we  should  ex¬ 
pect  are  ye  and  not  are  they ,  is  removed  by  the  fact 
that  such  cases  of  enallago  are  not  rare  (cf.  Zeph. 
h.  12  (in  Heb.).  The  reason  why  these  typical 
men,  Joshua  and  his  priests,  are  summoned  to  lis¬ 
ten,  is  given  iu  the  next  clause,  which  declares  that 
Jehovah  will  bring  forward  that  antitype  whose 
appearance  would  show  that  their  typical  charao- 
ter  was  founded  in  truth.  My  servant  Branoh. 
The  antitype  is  described  by  two  names  taken  from 
the  earlier  Trophets.  One,  servant ,  is  of  frequent 


occurrence  in  Isaiah  (xlii.  1,  etc.),  and  also  in 
Ezek.  (xxxiv.  23,  24).  The  other,  branch ,  occurs 
in  Jeremiah  xxiii.  5,  xxxiii.  15,  —  passages  which 
plainly  lean  upon  Isaiah’s  statements  xi.  1,  liii.  2. 
The  terra  denotes  the  original  olwcurity  of  this 
personage  and  the  gradual  development  of  his 
character.  Instead  of  being  a  tall  and  stately 
tree,  he  is  a  mere  branch  or  root-shoot.  This  ref¬ 
erence  had  become  so  well  understood  in  Zcchar- 
iah’s  time  that  he  uses  the  word  as  if  it  were  a 
proper  name,  my  servant  Branch.  That  it  pointed 
to  the  Messiah '  is  admitted  by  the  Chald.  Par., 
and  almost  all  expositors,  ancient  and  modern. 
The  suggestion  of  a  few  ( Kimchi,  Theodorct,  Gro¬ 
tius,  Bluyney),  that  Zerubbabel  was  intended,  is 
refuted  by  the  fact  that  the  Branch  had  not  yet 
appeared,  while  Zerubbabel  had;  and  also  by  the 
consideration  that  this  civil  governor  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  priestly  office  and  could  not  possi¬ 
bly  be  an  antitype  of  its  holders.  A  similar  figur¬ 
ative  description  of  the  Messiah  is  found  in  Ezek. 
xvii.  22,  23.  The  Lord,  having  described  the 
royal  house  of  Judah  as  a  strong  and  lofty  cedar, 
which  bad  been  plucked  up  by  the  roots  and  left 
to  wither  and  die,  declares  that  He  will  take  from 
its  summit  a  slender  twig  and  plant  it  on  the 
mountain  of  the  height  of  Israel,  where  the  little 
scion  shall  take  root,  and  grow,  and  spread,  until 
it  commands  universal  admiration.  Every  treo  of 
the  field  shall  own  its  superiority,  and  every  fowl 
of  heaven  seek  its  shelter. 


Ver.  9.  For  behold  ....  seven  eyes.  This 
verse  assigns  the  reason  for  the  fulfillment  of  the 
preceding  promise.  The  condition  of  the  cove¬ 
nant  people  was  so  deplorable  that  it  seemed  vain 
to  expect  such  a  blessing  as  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah.  To  countervail  such  despondency,  Jeho¬ 
vah  of  Hosts  assures  his  people  of  the  watchful 
and  loving  care  which  will  secure  the  gracious  re¬ 
sult.  The  sinale  stone  is  not  the  Messiah  (early 
interpreters,  Kliefoth),  for  he  was  not  “  laid  lie- 
fore  Joshua ;  ”  nor  the  foundation  stone  of  the 
Temple  ( Rosen miiller,  Hitzig,  Neumann,  Hender¬ 
son),  which  hail  long  since  been  laid ;  nor  the  top- 
stone  (Maurer),  nor  the  plummet  (Grotius),  nor  a 
jewel  of  the  high  priest’s  breast-plate  (Theodbret, 
Banmgarten,  etc.) ;  but  the  covenant  people,  now 
appropriately  described  as  lying  before  Joshua, 
who  was  their  ecclesiastical  leader.  It  is  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  this  view  that  the  Messiah  is  elsewhere 
spoken  of  as  a  stone  (Ps.  cxviii.  22 ;  1  Pet.  ii.  7), 
for  sometimes  the  head  and  the  body  both  have 
the  same  term  applied,  to  them,  as  in  Isaiah’s  use 
of  the  term  servant ,  where  only  the  context  can 
determine  which  of  the  two  is  meant  (Is.  xliv.  2; 
lii.  13).  The  seven  eyes  may  denote,  either  the 
all-embracing  providence  of  God,  or  (according  to 
the  statement  in  Rev.  v.  6  of  the  seven  eyes  of  the 
Lamb  which  are  the  seven  spirits  of  God,  sent 
forth  into  all  the  earth)  the  seven-fold  radiations 
of  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah,  by  which  the  stone  is 
preserved  and  prepared  for  its  glorious  destina¬ 
tion.  I  see  no  reason  why  both  may  not  be  com¬ 
bined.  According  to  this  view,  the  eyes  are  not 
engraved  on  the  stone,  but  directed  toward  it  (cf. 

Ps.  xxxii.  8;  Jer.  xxxix.  12  for  this  use  of  bj). 


Ewald  ( GeschichU  d.  V.  /.,  iv.  239)  sees  in  this 
verse  a  distinct  evidence  of  Zoroastnan  ideas.  He 
says  the  conception  of  the  seven  eyes  of  Jehovah 
was  derived  from  the  Persian  notion  of  the  seven 
Amshaspands  who  surround  the  throne  of  the 
Supreme,  and  adds  in  a  note  that  the  upper  ser¬ 
vants  of  a  great  king  were  often  called  his  eyes 
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and  his  ears.  How  far-fetched  is  this  ?  The  He¬ 
brews  were  familiar  with  the  term  eyes  of  God  or 
Jehovah,  and  meant  by  it  just  what  all  men  mean 
by  it;  and  the  number  seven  had  for  ages  been 
well  known  to  them  as  a  symbol  of  sacredness  and 
completeness.  See  the  excursus  at  the  end  of  this 
section.  The  passage  is  perfectly  intelligible  on 
the  supposition  that  Zechariah  had  never  even 
heard  of  such  a  thing  as  the  seven  Amshaspands 
of  the  Zend-avesta.  Execute  its  earring  =  make 
it  a  beautiful  and  costly  stone.  So  most  exposi¬ 
tors  from  Calvin  to  Pressel.  The  last  clause  com* 
pletes  the  brilliant  promise.  This  land,  i.  «.,  the 
land  of  Israel,  which  of  course  includes  its  inhabit¬ 
ants,  and  they  stand  for  the  whole  Church  of 
which  they  were  then  the  representatives.  The 
guilt  is  to  be  removed  in  one  day,  which  can 
hardly  be  any  other  than  the  great  day  of  atone¬ 
ment  at  Golgotha.  The  phrase  is  analogous  to 
the  “once  for  all  ”  in  Hebrews  vii.  27,  x.  10.  It 
presents  a  contrast  between  the  continually  re¬ 
peated  sacrifices  of  the  Le'vitical  priesthood  and 
the  one  final  and  effectual  sacrifice  of  tlfe  Messiah. 

Ver.  10.  Ye  ah&ll  invite  ....  fig  tree.  The 
result  of  this  is  expressed  in  a  proverbial  phrase 
borrowed  from  the  older  Scriptures,  where  it  first 
occurs  in  the  description  of  the  happy  period  un¬ 
der  Solomon  (1  Kings  iv.  25).  “  Whether  it  is  to 

be  taken  literally  or  spiritually  here  has  been  much 
contested,  the  Rabbins  favoring  the  former  view, 
the  Fathers  the  latter.  Wc  rightly  combine  both, 
and  maintain  that  this  picture  of  peaceful  prosper¬ 
ity  and  cordial  union  is  realized,  although  imper¬ 
fectly,  yet  just  as  far  as  Christ's  kingdom  has  its 
proper  influence  and  the  communion  of  saints  is 
felt*'  (Pressed). 

The  entire  vision  and  promise  were  admirably 
adapted  to  effect  their  end.  The  high  priest  con¬ 
quers  his  fierce  antagonist,  is  assured  of  his  for¬ 
giveness  and  confirmed  in  his  office,  and  is  certified 
of  the  continuance  of  the  people  until  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  long  expected  Branch,  who  once  for 
all  and  forever  would  take  away  the  guilt  and  pun- 
ishmeut  of  sin. 

The  Number  Seven .  The  question  why  the  eyes 
spoken  of  in  ver.  9,  whatever  their  meaning,  should 
be  stated  as  seven,  brings  up  for  consideration  the 
peculiar  significance  of  this  number.  Its  employ¬ 
ment  here  and  in  the  next  chapter  (ver.  2,  seven 
lamps  and  seven  pipes,  ver.  10,  those  seven),  are 
instances  of  a  usage  at  once  very  ancient  and  very 
wide  spread.,  Leaving  out  of  view  the  literature  of 
India,  Persia,  and  Arabia,  we  find  in  Scripture  an 
extraordinary  frequency  of  its  occurrence.  Seven, 
seventh,  and  sevenjold  are  found  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  and  the  New,  not  less  than  three  hundred 
and  eighty-three  times,  while  a  similar  enumeration 
of  tho  instances  in  which  six  and  eight  are  used, 
reaches  the  sum  of  only  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
six,  or  less  than  one  half  of  the  sevens.  This  usage 
begins  with  the  first  book,  of  the  Bible  and  ends 
only  with  the  last.  We  find  in  Genesis  the  seven 
days  of  creation ;  seven-fold  vengeance  denounced 
for  Cain  ;  clean  beasts  and  fowls  received  into  the 
ark  by  sevens ;  the  dove  despatched  from  the  ark 
at  intervals  of  seven  days ;  Jacob  serving  seven 
years  for  a  wife  he  did  not  want,  and  seven  more 
for  the  wife  he  did  want ;  and  seven  fat  kino  and 
seven  lean,  seven  good  ears  and  seven  thin,  rep¬ 
resenting  the  seven  years  of  plenty  and  famine. 
In  the  Mosaic  ritual,  many  sacrifices  required  seven 
victims,  and  often  the  blood  was  required  to  be 
sprinkled  seven  times.  Not  only  the  seventh  day 


was  holy,  but  the  seventh  week  of  the  year  (a 
week  of  weeks) ;  and  the  seventh  month ;  and  the 
seventh  or  Sabbatical  year;  and  the  Jubilee  or  the 
year  following  seven  weeks  of  years,  were  all 
marked  by  festival  observances.  Jericho  was  over¬ 
thrown  by  a  march  of  the  people  seven  successive 
days  around  the  wails,  headed  by  seven  priests  who 
blew  as  many  trumpets.  On  the  seventh  day  the 
circuit  was  made  seven  times,  and  then  at  the 
shout  of  the  people  the  walls  fell.  Samson  gave 
the  Philistines  of  Timnath  seven  days  to  solve  his 
riddle,  he  was  bound  with  seven  withes,  and  his 
seven  locks  were  woven  with  the  web.  Seven  years 
of  famine  were  inflicted  in  Elisha's  time,  and  the 
same  offered  as  an  alternative  to  David.  The 
Psalmist  praised  God  seven  times  a  dav,  the  just 
man  falls  seven  times  and  rises  again,  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar's  furnace  was  heated  seven  times  more  than 
it  was  wont.  In  the  Apocalypse,  the  recurrence 
is  still  more  marked.  A  condensed  summation 
reports  that  there  are  two  sevens  in  the  introduc¬ 
tion,  namely,  seven  churches  and  seven  spirits,  and 
in  the  body  of  the  work  two  sevens  of  sevens, 
namely,  first,  seven  candlesticks,  stars,  seals,  horns, 
eyes,  trumpets,  thunders  ;  and  secondly,  seven  an¬ 
gels,  heads,  crowns,  plagues,  vials,  ‘moan tains, 
kings. 

Of  the  fact  that  this  number  is  exceedingly 
prominent  there  can  be  no  question.  The  precise 
ground  of  the  prominence  is  not  so  easily  stated. 
The  late  Professor  Hadley,  from  whose  article 1  on 
the  subject  our  statement  is  drawn,  enumerated 
five  different  theories.  One  is  the  Arithmetical, 
used  by  Philo  the  Jew,  and  based  upon  the  peculiar 
property  of  seven  as  compared  with  any  other  of 
the  digits.  A  second,  the  Uhronolojjical,  is  founded 
upon  the  early  division  of  time  into  weeks.  A 
third,  the  Symbolic,  conceives  seven  to  be  the 
union  of  two  numbers,  namely,  three ,  which  sym¬ 
bolizes  the  divine,  since  the  Godhead  is  a  trinity, 
and  four,  which  symbolizes  the  cosmical,  the  cre¬ 
ated  universe  of  space,  this  being  determined  by 
the  four  cardinal  points  of  the  compass.  The  seven 
then  represents  that  reunion  of  the  world  with 
God,  which  is  the  great  aim  and  crowning  con¬ 
summation  of  all  true  religion.  A  fourth  is  the 
Physiological  theory,  tracing  the  preeminence  of 
the  seven  to  the  fact  that  there  are  seven  parts  of 
the  body,  namely,  the  head,  chest,  and  loins,  with 
the  four  limbs ;  and  seven  openings  of  the  head, 
namely,  the  three  pairs  of  eyes,  ears,  and  nostrils, 
with  the  mouth ;  and  further,  that  the  seventh, 
fourteenth,  and  twenty-first  days  are  critical  peri¬ 
ods  in  diseases.  The  fifth  hypothesis  is  based  on 
Astronomical  reasons.  The  nocturnal  heavens 
offered  to  the  men  of  primitive  times  a  constant 
and  impressive  spectacle.  Here  they  could  not  but 
be  struck  by  the  seven  members  of  the  plonetaiy 
system,  as  well  as  by  the  fact  that  the  fixed  stars 
exhibited  the  same  number  in  several  of  the  most 
brilliant  constellations,  e.  g.,  the  Great  Bear  or 
Charles'  Wain,  the  Septentriones  of  the  Romans; 
the  Lesser  Bear  with  its  remarkable  pole-star ;  the 
Pleiades  with  their  “sweet  influences,”  and  the 
Hy ades,  whose  frequent  rains  “  vex  the  6ea.” 

Upon  the  whole,  in  view  of  the  antiquity  of  the 
usage  and  the  character  of  the  early  Hebrews,  it 
seems  most  natural  to  trace  their  sense  of  its  aa- 
c red  ness  and  completeness  to  its  original  associa¬ 
tions  with  the  times  and  means  of  religious  wor¬ 
ship. 


1  Essays  Phiiotogieal  and  CHttcoL  Earn  York,  1878. 
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DOCTRINAL  AND  MORAL. 

1.  This  chapter  contains  one  of  the  passages  in 
the  Old  Testament  in  which  the  great  spiritual 
adversary  of  God  and  man  is  spoken  of  under' 
the  name  Satan.  The  other  places  are  1  Chron. 
xxi.  1  and  the  prologue  to  tlieJ>ook  of  Job.  (The 

word  occurs  also  in  2  Sam.  xix.  23  and  Ps. 
cix.  6,  but  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  it  is 
used  in  these  passages  in  any  other  than  an  appel¬ 
lative  sense  =  adversary.)  It  is  a  favorite  notion 
with  “  the  later  criticism/*  that  Zechariah  imported 
his  conception  of  Satan  front  the  Zoroastrian  doc¬ 
trine  of  Ahriman,  the  original  source  of  all  moral 
and  physical  evil,  the  chief  of  malignant  spirits,  the 
king  of  darkness  and  of  death,  and  consequently 
the  eternal  enemy  of  Ormuzd,  and  6f  his  kingdom 
of  light.  But  there  is  neither  historical  nor  logical 
foundation  for  this  fancy.  During  the  very  few 
years  which  elapsed  between  the  Persian  conquest 
of  Babylon  and  the  appearance  of  Zechariah  as 
a  prophet,  there  was  not  time  for  the  theological 
notions  of  the  Zend-avesta  to  penetrate  the  Jewish 
mind  and  to  color  its  conception?  of  the  unseen 
world.  The  dualism  of  Zoroaster  must  have  had 
a  most  extraordinary  degree  of  self-propagating 
power,  to  pass  in  so  short  a  time  from  the  central 
point  of  the  Persian  Empire  to  one  of  its  farthest 
outlying  provinces.  Besides,  Zechariah *s  doctrine 
of  Natan  differs  fundamentally  from  the  Persian 
conception*  of  Ahriman.  The  latter  is  an  inde¬ 
pendent,  eternal,  and  self-existent  principle, whereas 
the  former  is  a  created,  fallen,  malignant  being,  of 
vast  capacity  and  immense  power  of  mischief,  but 
still  under  the  control  of  the  Almighty,  often  thwart¬ 
ed  in  his  machinations,  and  destined  one  day  to  an 
utter  and  disastrous  overthrow.  Nor  had  Zech¬ 
ariah  any  need  to  learn  from  the  Persian  theol¬ 
ogy.  The  existing  precedents  in  the  sacred  books 
of  the  Jews  furnished  him  with  all  the  materials 
necessary  to  construct  or  to  understand  the  sym¬ 
bolical  vision  vouchsafed  to  him.  What  he  sees  is 
the  head  and  representative  of  the  nation  in  sacred 
things  standing  in  solemn  service  before  the  Angel 
of  Jehovah,  who  is  attended  by  a  train  of  angelic 
ministers  (ver.  7),  while  over  against  this  important 
official  stands  Satan  accusing  and  opposing;  and 
in  the  end  Jehovah  rebukes  the  adversary  and  fa¬ 
vors  his  own  servan t.  Manifestly  this  corresponds 
in  form  and  in  substance  to  what  is  contained  in 
the  prologue  of  the  book  of  Job,  the  date  of  which 
is  allowed  on  all  hands  not  to  be  later  than  the 
Solomonic  era. 

A  remarkable  confirmation  of  this  view  is  given 
in  the  New  Testament,  where  (Rev.  xii.  10)  Satan 
is  called*'  the  accuser  of  our  brethren,  who  accuses 
[A  tcarnyopwr]  them  before  our  God  day  and  night.” 
Accusation  is  the  element  of  his  being.  He  accuses 
God  to  men  (cf.  Gen.  iii.  4, 5),  and  he  accuses  men 
to  God  (as  in  Job  and  in  this  passage).  Hence 
his  usual  name  in  the  New  Testament,  Diabolus, 
from  bmfiahXur  =  to  set  at  variance,  namely,  by 
slander,  —  a  descriptive  title  quite  as  strong  as  the 
Hebrew  term,  Satan  =-opposcr,  the  inherent  and 
everlasting  adversary  of  God  and  man,  and  of  all 
that  is  good.  This  antagonism,  however,  takes  a 
particular  form  which  runs  through  all  the  Scrip- 
turn  from  Genesis  to  Revelation,  and  is  seen  not  dim¬ 
ly  in  our  prophet.  In  the  curse  pronounced  in  the 
Garden  of  Eden  upon  the  tempter,  the  Old  Serpent 
(Rev.  xii.  9),  Goa  declared  that  He  would  put  en¬ 
mity  between  him  and  the  woman,  and  not  only 


that,  but "  between  thy  seed  and  her  seed  ;  it  shall 
bruise  thy  hedd,  and  thou  shalt  bruise  his  heel.” 
The  seed  of  Satan  are  all  the  ungodly,  of  whom  he 
is  the  head ;  the  seed  of  the  woman  are  all  the  godly, 
of  whom  Christ  is  the  head.  These  two  heads  stand 
in  mortal  conflict;  both  suffer,  but  the  one  only  in 
the  extremities,  the  other  in  a  vital  part.  “  For  this 

Sse  was  the  Son  of  God  manifested,  that  He 
_  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil  ’*  ( 1  John  iii. 
8).  In  the  end  the  kingdom  of  our  God  and  the 
power  of  his  Christ  will  be  too  much  for  the  craft 
and  malice  of  Satan.  Still  that  mulignant  being 
opposes  the  truth,  and  leaves  no  stone  unturned  to 
turn  away  God’s  favor  from  his  people,  ami  thus 
overthrow  the  entire  redemptive  economy.  This  is 
thepoinpof  the  symbolical  vision  here.  Did  the 
Lord  cast  off  bis  people  entirely  and  recall  his 
promised  grace,  the  historical  basis  for  the  Messiah 
to  come  would  perish,  and  no  room  be  left  for  his 
appearance  according  to  the  ancient  predictions. 
The  issue,  then,  was  vital.  It  did  not  concern  an 
individual  merely  ;  it  did  not  belong  only  to  some 
one  particular  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  restored 
exiles ;  but  it  touched  the  very  existence  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God  on  earth.  If*  the  confessed  sins 
of  Israel  were  sufficient  to  secure  their  final  rejec¬ 
tion  from  God  at  that  stage  of  their  history,  the 
hopes  of  the  race  were  blasted,  and  the  prospect 
of  a  blessing  for  all  the  families  of  the  earth,  be¬ 
came  a  beautiful  but  empty  dream. 

2.  The  doctrines  of  grace  are  finely  illustrated 
in  this  vision.  The  opposition  of  Satan  is  evidently 
grounded  on  a  charge  of  sin  in  Joshua  and  those 
for  whom  he  acts.  Joshua  came  before  the  Angel 
of  Jehovah  in  his  representative  capacity,  which 
of  course  implies  the  existence  of  sin  to  be  atoned 
for  and  pardoned,  for  holv  beings  need  no  sacrific¬ 
ing  priesthood  between  them  and  God.  This  was 
emphasized  at  the  present  time  by  the  recollection 
of  the  abominations  which  had  called  down  the 
Babylonian  captivity,  and  the  still  more  recent  re¬ 
missness  of  tne  restored  people  in  building  the 
Temple.  The  Jews  were  weak  in  faith,  despondent 
in  spirit,  and  more  prone  to  labor  for  their  tempo¬ 
ral  fortunes  than  for  their  spiritual  interests.  Sa¬ 
tan  then  had  a  high  vantage  ground  from  which 
to  oppose  them.  But  mark  the  source  of  his  re¬ 
pulse.  “  Jehovah,  Jehovah  that  chooses  Jerusalem, 
rebuke  thee !  ”  The  people  are  reminded  here,  as 
they  so  often  were  in  earlier  times,  that  they  had 
not  chosen  the  Lord,  but  He  had  chosen  them.  It 
was  not  their  numbers,  nor  wisdom,  nor  wealth, 
nor  moral  excellence  (Deut.  vii.  7,  8)  which  in¬ 
duced  Him  to  make  them  the  depository  of  his 
truth  and  the  channel  of  his  grace  to  a  fallen  world. 
It  was  his  own  sovereign,  condescending  grace 
which  had  its  own  reasons,  but  not  reasons  subsist¬ 
ing  in  the  moral  qualities  of  Israel.  As  He  had 
chosen  them  once,  the  election,  still  continued,  and 
was  a  valid  reason  why  they  should  not  be  cast  off. 
Nay,  the  very  circumstances  which  Satan  might 
plead  against  them  were  in  another  point  of  view 
arguments  in  their  favor.  They  had  been  in  the 
glowing  furnace  of  Chaldtean  bondage  and  exile, 
and  the  smell  of  fire  was  still  on  their  garments. 
Everything  in  their  condition  spoke  of  apostasy 
and  its  merited  recompense.  Tney.  were  a  vert 
small  remnant  left  of  that  proud  kingdom  which 
once  stretched  from  the  Leontes  to  Egypt,  and 
from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Mediterranean.  It  was 
difficult  to  see  any  trace  of  the  former  grandeur  in 
the  poverty-stricken  colony  which  gathered  around 
their  fathers’  graves.  But  their  very  fewness  and 
poverty  and  weakness  pleaded  for  them.  They  had 
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been  rescued  from  the  common  doom  of  trans- : 
planted  people  by  a  peculiar  providence.  A  forced 
migration  of  an  entire  population  to  a  distant! 
land  usually  breaks  the  old  association  entirely  and 
forever.  New  ties  and  interests  are  formed’  and , 
the  present  drives  the  past  out  of  view  and  out  of 
memory.  But  here  God,  by  the  hand  of  a  man ! 
whom  He  had  called  and  named  centuries  before! 
he  was  born  (Is.  xliv.  28,  xlv.  1 ),  had  broken  the 
fetters  and  recalled  his  banished  ones.  The  work 
of  reestablishment  had  begun,  and  should  it  cease  ? 
Nay,  verily.  The  brand  so  carefully  rescued  from 
a  general  conflagration,  would  be  preserved,  not¬ 
withstanding  all  the  clamor  of  Satan.  He  who 
had  begun  the  good  work  would  carry  it  on  to 
completion.  The  gifts  and  calling  ot  God  are 
without  repentance. 

3.  The  doctrine  of  gratuitous  foigiveness  is  the 
glory  of  the  Gospel.  “  Not  by  works  of  righte¬ 
ousness  which  we  have  done,  but  according  to  his 
mercy  he  saved  us.”  Even  so  was  the  Church 
taught  in  the  older  dispensation,  not  onlv  by  word  ! 
as  when  Abraham's  faith  was  counted  for  rigbte- 1 
ousness  and  by  type,  as  in  all  the  sacrifices,  but 
also  by  symbol  os  in  the  cose  of  Joshua,  the  high 
priest.  There  was  no  denial  of  the  truth  of  the 
nets  upon  which  Satan  based  his  accusation.  On 
the  contrary,  open  confession  was  made  in  the 
▼ery  appearance  of  the  priest.  Instead  of  being 
arrayed  in  the  pure  and  shining  robes  expressly 
appointed  for  sacerdotal  functions,  he  was  clad  in 
filthy  garments,  —  fit  emblem  of  the  hideous  moral 
stains  by  which  he  and  his  people  were  soiled. 
Each  one  of  those  polluted  garments  echoed  the 
words  of  the  royal  penitent,  “  I  acknowledge 
my  transgression,  and  my  sin  is  ever  before  me  ” 
(rs.  li.  3).  Physical  stains  may  be  extracted,  but 
no  human  agency  in  all  the  world  can  take  the 
soil  of  sin  from  the  conscience.  That  is  done  only 
by  the  act  of  the  Lord  of  the  conscience.  Its  ac¬ 
complishment  here  was  represented  by  the  order 
to  remove  the  filthy  garments  and  replace  them 
by  festal  raiment.  It  was  a  sovereign  net  of  the 
God  of  grace,  —  I  have  caused  thine  iniquity  to 
pass  from  thee.  This  lies  at  the  root  of  all  true 
religion.  ‘‘There  is  forgiveness  with  thee  that 
thou  mayest  be  feared.”  Despair  is  death.  He 
who  has  no  hope  or  prospect  of  the  divine  mercy, 
has  nothing  left  but  to  go  on  in  sin  and  at  last  lie 
down  in  interminable  sorrow.  To  encourage  Is¬ 
rael,  fast  verging  to  such  a  forlorn  condition,  this 
vision  was  vouchsafed.  Its  aim  was  not  to  send 
the  people  to  sleep  in  their  sins  with  the  false  peace 
of  self-righteonsness,  but  to  assure  them  that,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  magnitude  of  those  sins,  God 
would  of  his  own  free  grace  remit  the  penalty  and 
bestow  the  gift  of  justification  upon  the  high 
priest,  and  in  him  upon  tho  nation  at  large.  6uch 
an  assurance  gives  peace.  Who  is  he  that  con¬ 
demned  ?  It  is  Gou  that  justilieth. 

4.  Great  as  were  the  present  privileges  of  the 
covenant  people,  something,  better  was  in  store. 
Their  whole  economy  was  introductory  and  pre¬ 
parative.  The  golden  age  of  the  Hebrews,  unlike 
that  of  all  other  ancient  nations,  was  not  in  the 
past  but  the  future.  Poets  and  Prophets  rejoiced 
to  sing  of  one  who  was  to  come,  in  whom  all  the 
families  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed.  Priests 
and  kings  were  embodied  tvpes  of  the  character 
and  functions  of  this  gre^t  deliverer.  Reminding 
Joshua  and  his  colleagues  of  this  truth,  Jehovah 
renews  the  promise  of  one  who  should  be  by  em¬ 
inence  his  servant  In  naming  him,  the  precise 
term  used  by  the  older  Prophets  is  employed  again, 


the  Branch,  which  does  not  mean  “  a  limb  in  the 
sense  of  one  among  many  on  the  same  tree,  but  a 
shoot  which  springs  up  from  the  root,  and  which, 
though  small  at  first,  becomes  a  tree  of  wonderful 
qualities  ”  (Cowles).  The  monarchy  which  in  the 
persons  of  David  and  his  son  Solomon  stood  like  a 
majestic  and  wide-spreading  tree,  now  lay  in  ruins, 
—  the  huge  trunk  cut  down,  mangled’,  burned. 
But  from  the  stump  there  should  come  a  slender 
shoot,  which  in  course  of  time  would  grow  up  into 
a  mighty  monarch  of  the  forest,  putting  out  limbi 
and  foliage  under  which  whole  nations  should  col¬ 
lect  themselves.  The  term  therefore  kept  steadily 
in  view  the  salient  points  the  people  were  to  seize. 
The  lowly,  unpretending,  unpromising  origin  of 
this  deliverer  and  the  ultimately  vast  sweep  of  his 
beneficent  agency.  In  all  outward  aspects  he  stood 
at  the  farthest  possible  remove  from  his  distin- 

f'uished  types,  whether  of  the  priestly  or  kingly 
me.  He  never  bore  the  brilliant  breast-plate  of 
Aaron  into  the  holy  of  holies,  nor  did  his  hand 
hold  a  sceptre  except  the  mocking  reed  of  Pilate’i 
soldiers ;  yet  his  sacerdotal  function  was  the  only 
real  and  efficacious  one  the  earth  ever  saw,  and 
his  royal  office  has  secured  a  depth  of  attachment 
and  a  dullness  *of  service  to  which  all  the  rccordi 
of  earth-born  loyalty  together  furnish  no  parallel. 


HOMI  LEXICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Wordsworth  :  Ver.  1.  Satan  stood  at  Joshua's 
right  hand  and  endeavored  to  work  his  ruin.  So 
Satan  stood  at  the  right  hand  of  our  Joshua  on 
the  pinnacle  of  the  Temple  and  tempted  him  to 
cast  himself  down.  He  stood  at  Christ's  right 
hand  when  He  was  betrayed  by  Judas  into  whom 
Satan  entered ;  he  tempted  him  in  his  agony  and 
passion  ;  and  he  is  still  standing  at  Christ’s  right 
nand  by  his  opposition  to  the  preaching  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel  and  by  his  sowing  tares  of  heresv  in  his  Church. 
—  Ver.  2.  Here  is  a  solemn  warning  against  the 
sarcastic,  bitter,  and  virulent  spirit  which  so  often 
shows  itself  in  speaking  and  writing  against  others. 
The  holy  angels,  even  in  contending  against  Sa¬ 
tan,  use  mild  words.  But  these  rash  and  reckless 
persons  imitate  Satan  who  is  called  in  Scripture 
Diabolus  or  Calumniator.  How  can  they  hope 
to  be  with  good  angels  hereafter  ?  Must  they  not 
rather  look  to  be  with  those  wretched  fiends  whom 
they  imitate  t 

Calvin  :  Jehovah  who  choose*  Jerusalem.  We 
are  reminded  that  we  are  not  to  consider  oar  des¬ 
erts  in  order  to  gain  help  from  God,  for  this 
whollv  depends  upon  gratuitous  adoption.  Hence, 
though  we  are  unworthy  that  God  should  fight  for 
us,  yet  his  election  is  sufficient,  as  he  prod  aims 
war  agains;  Satan  in  our  behalf.  It  henpe  follows 
that  those  men  who  obscure  and  seek  ns  for  as  they 
can  to  extinguish  the  doctrine  of  election,  lire  en¬ 
emies  to  the  human  race  ;  for  they  strive  their  ut¬ 
most  to  subvert  every  assurance  of  salvation. 

Owrn  :  Vers.  3-5.  Two  things  are  here  said 
to  belong  to  our  free  acceptance  with  God.  (1) 
The  taking  away  of  the  guilt  of  our  sin,  our  filthy 
robes ;  this  is  done  by  the  death  of  Christ,  d* 
proper  fruit  of  which  is  remission  of  sin.  (2.)  But 
more  is  required,  even  a  collation  of  righteousness, 
and  thereby  a  right  to  life  eternal.  This  is  hem 
called  change  of  raiment,  or,  as  it  is  cplled  by  tbs 
Holy  Ghost  in  Isaiah  (Ixi.  10),  the  garments  of 
salvation,  the  robe  of  righteousness.  Now  this  b 
made  ours  only  by  the  obedieace  of  Christ,  as  tbs 
other  is  by  his  death. 
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Moore  :  Ver.  7.  A  gratuitous  justification  fur¬ 
nishes  no  excuse  for  inaction  and  sin,  but  leads  to 
more  entire  obedience.  ....  Fidelity  in  God’s 
service  shall  be  gloriously  rewarded. 

Gill  :  Men  of' wonder.  The  people  of  God  are 
wondered  at  by  themselves,  that  God  should  have 
any  love  for  them,  call  them  by  his  grace  and  at 
last  bring  them  to  glory ;  wondered  at  by  men  of 
the  world  that  they  should  make  such  a  choice  as 
they  do,  should  bear  afflictions  with  so  much  pa¬ 
tience,  and  even  thrive  and  flourish  amidst  them ; 
wondered  at  by  the  angels  as  they  are*  the  chosen 
of  God,  the  redeemed  of  the  Lamb,  and  called 
from  among  men;  and  they  shall  be  spectators 
of  wonderful  things  themselves,  which  they  will 


be  swallowed  up  in  the  admiration  of  to  all  eter¬ 
nity. 

Cowles  :  I  will  execute ,  etc.  The  engraving 
of  the  Church  into  forms  of  spiritual  beauty,  is 
eminently  God’s  work  by  the  cnisel  of  his  provi¬ 
dence  and  the  agency’  of  his  Spirit. 

Jat  :  Ver.  10.  The  reign  of  the  Messiah  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  three  things :  (1;)  Enjoyment.  The 
very  image  of  the  vine  and  the  fig  tree  is  delight¬ 
ful.  (2.)  Liberty.  Slaves  and  captives  did  not 
sit  under  their  vines  and  fig  trees,  nor  did  proprie¬ 
tors  in  time  of  war.  (3.)  Benevolence.  “  Ye  shall 
call  every  man,”  etc.  There  is  no  selfishness,  no 
envy.  All  are  anxious  that  others  should  partake 
of  their  privileges. 


VISION  V.  THE  CANDLESTICK  WITH  THE  TWO  OLIVE  TREES. 

Chapter  IV. 

A.  A  Golden  Candelabrum  and  its  Two  Oil  Feeders  (vers.  1-5).  B.  Divine  Grace 
the  Source  of  Strength  and  Success  (vers.  6-10).  C.  The  Means  by  which 
that  Grace  is  obtained  (vers.  11-14). 

1  And  the  angel  that  talked  with  me  came  again,  and  waked  me,  as  a  man  who  is 

2  waked  out  of  his  sleep ;  And  said  to  me,  What  seest  thou  ?  And  I  said,1  I  have 
looked,  and  behold  a  candlestick  all  of  gold,  and  its  oil-vessel 1  upon  the  top  of  it  and 
its  seven  lamps  upon  it,  seven  pipes  each  8  for  the  lamps  which  are  upon  the  top  of 

3  it ;  and  two  olive  trees  by  it,  one  on  the  right  of  the  oil-vessel  and  the  other  on  the 

4  left  of  it ;  And  I  answered  and  spake  to  the  angel  that  talked  with  me,  saying, 

5  What  are  these,  my  lord  ?  And  the  angel  that  talked  with  me  answered  and  said 

6  to  me,  Knowest  thou  not  what  these  are  ?  And  I  said,  No,  my  lord.  And  he 
answered  and  spake  to  me,  saying  :  This  is  the  word  of  Jehovah  to  Zerubbabel, 
saying,  Not  by  might  and  not  by  power,4  but  by  my  Spirit,  saith  Jehovah  of  Hosts. 

7  Who  art  thou,  O  great  mountain,  before  Zerubbabel  ?®  Be  a  plain ! 6  And  he  shall 

8  bring  forth  the  top  stone 7  with  shoutings,  Grace,  grace  unto  it !  And  the  word  of 

9  Jehovah  came  to  me,  saying,  The  hands  of  Zerubbabel  have  laid  the  foundation  of 
this  house,  and  his  hands  shall  finish  it,  and  thou  shalt  know  that  Jehovah  of  Hosts 

10  hath  sent  me  to  you.  For  who  despiseth 8  the  day  of  small  things  ?  And  they 
rejoice  and  see  the  plummet  in  the  hand  of  Zerubbabel,  [even]  those  seven  ; 9  the 

11  eyes  of  Jehovah,  they  go  to  and  fro  through  the  whole  earth.  And  I  answered 
and  said  unto  him,  What  are  these  two  olive  trees  on  the  right  of  the  candlestick 

1 2  and  on  the  left  ?  And  I  answered  the  second  time  and  said  to  him.  What  are  the 
two  branches 10  of  the  olive  trees,  which  by  means  of  the  two  golden  spouts 11  empty 

13  the  gold  u  out  of  themselves  ?  And  he  spake  to  me,  saying,  Knowest  thou  not 

14  what  these  are?  And  I  said,  No,  my  lord.  And  he  said,  These  are  the  two  sons 
of  oil  which  stand  before 18  the  Lord  of  the  whole  earth. 


TEXTUAL  AMD  GRAMMATICAL. 


1  Ver.  2.  —  The  Kethibh  Tprf* }  must  be  considered  a  copyist's  error ;  the  Keri,  besides  agreeing  better  with  the 
connection  sad  with  usage,  is  found  in  numerous  M88.f  and  also  in  the  LXX.,  ltala,  Vulg.,  Targum,  and  Peehlto. 

2  Ver  2.  —  which  is  pointed  eorrectly.  may  stand  for  as  Hoe.  xii.  2,  which  escapes  the 

necessity  of  assuming  a  masculine  bh,  of  which  there  is  no  other  example. 

a  Ver.  2.  —  seven  and  seven,  must  be  taken  distributtvety,  lor  which  there  is  an  exact  parallel 

In  2  Sam.  xxi.  20.  Cff.  l’Chron.  xx.  6. 
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ZECHABIAH. 


4  Ter.  6.  —  It  aenus  impossible  to  establish  any  distinction  between  b'H  and  nb,  Both  are  used  lndiscrtminalsly 
of  physical  or  mental  or  moral  power. 

•  Ter.  7.  —  The  Maaoretic  interpunctlon  requires  "  before  Zerubbabel  ”  to  be  oonnected  with  what  goes  befcce,  and 
not,  as  X.  V.,  with  what  follows. 

6  Ter.  7.  —  Be  a  plain !  is  quite  as  correct  a  rendering  of  as  to  supply  a  future  (X.  V.),  and  surely  for  mote 

spirited. 

7  Ter.  7. —The  Rapt*  over  the  last  letter  of  n^J7Kin  shows  that  this  word  is  a  fominins  form  of  and  in 

apposition  with  SH. 

8  Ter.  10.  —  T3  is  one  of  the  two  instances  In  which  verbs  of  this,  class  take  Pattaeh  instead  of  Kameta.  The 
other  verb  is  PitQ. 

9  Ver.  10.  —  K  Those  seven. ”  The  translation  makes  this  phrase  the  sntyect  of  the  verb  rejoice.  Profoseor  Cowles 
objects  to  the  "  violent  Inversion,”  bat  this  is  not  worse  than  to  disregard  the  accents  and  both  the  tense  and  number  of 
the  verb,  by  rendering  "  who  hath  despised,  etc.,  Ltt  them  rqjoice.” 

10  Ver.  12.  —  Ary.,  lit.,  ears,  here  twigs  or  branches,  so  called  because  of  their  resemblance  to  ripe  ears 

of  grain,  or  (Pdrst)  of  their  undulating  motion. 

11  Ver.  12. —  j“Y1"V13V.  This  also  is  an  aw.  Xry.  It  does  not  mean  presses  (Hengstenberg).  which  is  sustained  nei¬ 
ther  by  etymology  nor' taste;  nor  receptacles  (Press el),  which  is  too  vague;  but,  as  K.  V.,  pipes, «.  tubes  or  spouts 
through  which  the  oil  was  discharged. 

13  Ver.  12.  —  There  is  a  play  upon  words  here.  The  shining  oil  is  like  liquid  gold ;  hence  it  is  said  the  golden  spouts 
poor  gold  out  of  themselves. 

18  Ver.  14  —  b?  (as  Henderson  suggests)  is  elliptical  for  '2*rb37  r*  before ;  or  it  may  be  (as  1  Kings  xxiL  19,  Is. 
vi.  2)  lit,  above,  him,  which  would  naturally  be  the  appearance  if  the  Lord  was  sitting  and  they  were  standing. 


XXXGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

In  the  former  vision  there  was  a  lively  display 
of  the  means  and  ground  of  the  forgiveness  of  sin. 
This  one  advances  farther,  and  shows  a  positive 
communication  of  grace  by  which  all  obstacles  are 
overcome  and  the  establishment  of  God's  kingdom 
effectually  secured. 

o.  The.  Vision  (vers.  1-5).  Ver.  1.  And  the 
angel  ....  out  of  his  sleep.  These  words  im¬ 
ply  a  pause  between  this  vision  and  the  preceding 
one,  during  which  the  interpreting  angel  had 
withdrawn,  and  the  prophet  had  relapsed  into  the 
condition  of  ordinary  consciousness.  This  con¬ 
dition,  compared  with  the  ecstatic  state  in  which 
supersensual  objects  are  seen,  was  like  sleep  com¬ 
pared  with  waking.  Hence  Zechariah  needed  to 
oe  aroused  from  his  ordinary  and  normal  state. 
This  was  done  by  the  return  of  the  interpreting 
angel.  The  new  vision  presented  to  him  is  strik¬ 
ing.  A  candlestick  of  gold  with  an  oil-vessel  on 
top,  from  which  the  oil  nows  into  each  one  of  the 
seven  lamps  through  seven  tubes ;  and  two  olive 
trees  by  the  side  of  the  candlestick. 

Ver.  2.  And  I  said  .  .  .  the  top  of  it.  Upon  the 
var.  read,  see  Gram,  and  Text.  The  candlestick 
was  formed  after  the  pattern  of  the  one  in  the  tab¬ 
ernacle  (Ex.  xxv.  31-37),  but  with  some  remark¬ 
able  variations.  The  candelabrum  the  prophet 
•aw  had  a  round  vessel  on  its  top,  and  seven  feed¬ 
ing-tubes  for  each  lamp,  and  two  trees  at  its  sides, 
none  of  which  were  seen  in  the  original  pattern  in 
the  sanctuary.  The  precise  meaning  of  the  phrase 
rendered,  seven  pipes  each,  lit.,  “  seven  and  sev¬ 
en/1  has  been  much  contested.  Hi  trig  and  Hen¬ 
derson  propose  an  alteration  of  the  text,  omitting  | 
one  of  the  sevens,  in  accordance  with  the  LXA. 
and  Vulgate.  Pressel  gains  the  same  end  by  con¬ 
necting  the  first  seven  with  what  precedes,  —  which 
is  harsh,  and  forbidden  by  the  interpunction.  Koh¬ 
ler  adds  the  two  together,  thus  making  the  number 
of  pipes  fourteen,  bat  if  the  prophet  had  meant 
that,  he  would  have  said  so.  It  is  better  to  take 
the  text  as  it  stands.  Forty-nine  tubes  are  very 
many  to  proceed  from  one  oil-bowl,  bn t  as  we  know 


not  the  size  of  either  the  vessel  or  the  pipes,  no 
judgment  can  be  expressed  against  the  possibility 
of  such  a  thing.  That  it  was  probable,  seems  to  be 
clearly  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  visionary  can¬ 
dlestick  is  a  designed  enlaigement  of  the  real  one 
made  by  Moses. 

Ver.  3.  Two  dive  trees.  The  meaning  0f 
these  trees  is  further  explained  in  vers.  12-14. 
The  candlestick  represents  the  Church  as  the  ap¬ 
pointed  light-bearer  in  a  dark  world.  This  is  con¬ 
firmed  by  such  passages  in  the  New  Testament  ss 
Matt.  v.  14,  16,  Luke  xii.  35,  Philip,  ii.  15,  and  by 
the  express  statement  in  Rev.  i.  20,  “  the  seven 
candlesticks  which  thou  sawest  are  the  seven 
churches.”  The  seven  lamps  indicated  the  fullness 
of  the  light  that  was  shed,  and  the  seven  times 
seven  tubes  the  number  and  variety  of  the  chan¬ 
nels  by  which  grace  was  imparted  to  the  luminary. 

Vers.  4,  5.  And  I  answered  . .  .  no,  my  Lord. 
“  I  answered,”  i.  e.,  to  the  statement  suggested  in 
the  vij>ionary  scene.  The  counter-question  of  the 
angel  implies  that  the  prophet  might  have  learned 
the  object  of  the  vision  from  the  analogy  of  the 
golden  candlestick  in  the  holy  place.  Then  the 
angel  gives  him  the  answer. 

6.  Divine  Grace  the  Source  of  all  Strength  (vv.  6- 
10).  Ver.  6.  This  is  the  word,  etc.  The  vision 
was  an  embodied  prophecy  intended  in  the  first 
instance  for  the  guidance  and  comfort  of  Zerub* 
babel ;  and  its  sum  was  given  in  the  abrupt  utter¬ 
ance  :  “  Not  by  might/"  etc.  That  is,  the  work 
which  the  Hebrew  governor  has  undertaken  will 
be  carried  out  not  bv  human  strength  in  any  form, 
but  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  The  candlestick  gave 
light,  hut  it  could  not  do  this  unless  furnished  with 
a  plentiful  supply  of  oil.  So  all  that  was  needful 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  Church  of  God  on 
earth,  including  the  restoration  of  its  material  cen¬ 
tre  at  the  time,  the  Temple,  eouid  be  attained  oalj 
by  the  same  blessed  agency.  That  the  oil  of  the 
lam)*  should  symbolize  the  Holy  Spirit,  isthe  torn 
strange,  as  the*  anointing  oil  of  consecration  was 
understood  always  to  mean  this.  The  attempt  of 
Kliefoth  to  establish  a  distinction  between  tbs 


two  words  and  as  if  the  former  al- 
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ways  meant  anointing  oil,  and  the  latter,  illumina¬ 
ting  oil,  is  altogether  vain.  Both  are  used  promis¬ 
cuously  for  either  purpose,  and  both  may  have  the 
same  symbolic  signification. 

Ver.  7.  Who  art  thou,  etc.  As  the  resources 
of  the  Jewish  leader  were  few,  and  the  obstacles  in 
the  way  numerous  and  formidable,  the  thought 
contained  in  ver.  6  is  expanded  in  a  striking  form. 
The  exclamation,  Who  art ,  etc.,  gives  great  vivid¬ 
ness  to  the  sentiment,  and  this  is  still  further  in¬ 
creased  by  the  concise  force  of  the  appended  com¬ 
mand,  Into  a  vlain!  Some  understand  by  the 
mountain  the  Persian  Empire,  which  is  to  be  lev¬ 
eled  to  a' plain  (Chald.,  Jerome,  Kimchi,  Ilitzig, 
Hengstenberg,  Keil,  etc.).  But  it  is  better  to  take 
it  as  a  figure  of  the  colossal  difficulties  which  rose 
mountain  high  at  the  continuation  and  completion 
of  the  building  of  the  temple.  So  Kliefoth,  Neu¬ 
mann,  and  most  interpreters.  This  view  includes 
the  other,  and  at  the  same  time  allows  of  an  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  assurance  to  the  Church  in  all  ages. 
That  a  mountain  in  prophecy  usually  symbolizes 
a  kingdom,  as  Hengstenberg  insists,  surely  docs  not 
compel  us  always  to  understand  it  in  that  sense. 
As  one  well  says,  the  imagery  of  the  Bible  is  not 
stereotype.  And  he  shall  bring,  etc.  The  sec¬ 
ond  half  of  the  verse  foretells  the  joyful  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  Temple.  The  stone  mentioned  is  not, 
as  Hengstenberg  and  Henderson  say  (with  whom 
agrees  Dr.  J.  A.  Alexander,  in  his  comment  ujx>n  Ps. 
cxviii.  22),  the  foundation-stone,  for  which  a  differ¬ 
ent  phrase  is  used  (Job  xxxviii.  6,  Jer.  li.  2G),  but 
the  finishing  or  gable  stone.  Nor  can  the  verb  be 
rendered  as  a  simple  preterite  (Hengstenberg),  but 
in  accordance  with  Vav  cons.,  must  be  given  as  in 
E.  V.,  “And  he  shall  bring,”  etc.  The  nomina¬ 
tive  to  the  verb  is  not  Jehovah  (Henderson),  but 
Zerubbabel,  as  the  next  verse  plainly  shows.  The 
Jewish  leader  shall  at  last  bring  forth  the  cope- 
stone  amidst  loud  acclamations  of  the  people,  cry¬ 
ing,  Grace,  graoe  unto  it !  t.  e.,  May  God  grant 
his  grace  to  the  6tone  and  the  building  it  repre¬ 
sents,  so  that  it  may  stand  forever. 

Ver.  8.  An  additional  communication  is  now 
made  to  the  Prophet.  Its  source  is  not  mentioned, 
but  the  analogy  of  ver.  9  b  with’  ii.  9-11  indicates 
the  angel  of  Jehovah  as  the  author. 

Ver.  9.  The  hands  of  ...  .  sent  me.’  As 
Zerubbabel  had  laid  the  foundation  of  the  house 
of  God  (Ezra  iii.  8-10 ;  Hag.  ii.  18),  so  should  he 
finish  it.  A  confirmation  of  this  promise  is  given 
in  the  next  verse. 

Ver.  10.  For  who  despiseth  ....  whole 
earth.  The  construction  here  is  much  disputed. 
Many  (LXX.,  Targum,  Peshito,  Vulgate,  Calvin, 
Ewald,  etc.)  make  the  second  clause  the  apodosis 
of  the  first,  thus,  44  for  whoever  despises  the  day  of 
«mall  things,  they  shall  see  with  joy,”  etc.  But 

'ft  cannot  be  rendered  whoever,  when  followed  by 

*  preterite  with  Vav  cons.  Keil  and  Wordsworth 
retain  the  interrogation,  but  consider  it  =  a  denial ; 
in  the  sense  that  no  one  who  hopes  to  achieve,  or 
does  achieve,  anything  great,  despises  the  day  of 
road  things.  But  this  gets  a  meaning  out  of  the 
text  by  first  putting  it  in.  It  is  better  to  take  the 
danse  as  a  general  challenge,  “  Who  despises,’1 
**c.»  «•  with  reason.  Then  follows  the  ground 
°f  the  question  in  the  re6t  of  the  verse,  the  stac- 

style  of  which  is  well  explained  by  Pressel  as 

*  climax,  of  which  the  steps  are  three,  namely, 
(*•)  Those  seven ,  already  mentioned  in  the  previ¬ 
ew  vision.  (2.)  They  are  the  eves  of  Jehovah. 
($•)  They  sweep  through  all  the  earth.  lvhese  seven 


eyes,  the  seven-fold  radiations  of  the  Spirit  of 
Jehovah  (comp,  on  iii.  9),  gladly  see  the  plummet, 
etc.  However  discouraging  the  small  beginnings 
may  be  in  themselves,  the  willing  cooperation  of 
the  divine  Spirit  ensures  success  to  the  enterprise 
of  Zernbbahel.  The  plummet  in  the  hand  indi¬ 
cates  the  work  he  is  engaged  in. 

c.  The  means  by  which  this  aid  is  secured  (vers. 
11-14> 

Ver.  11.  And  I  answered  ....  left.  The 
main  portion  of  the  symbol  has  now  been  ex¬ 
plained,  but  there  remains  one  feature  untouched, 
—  the  olive  trees  on  either  side  of  the  candlestick. 
Accordingly  the  Prophet  asks  the  interpreting  an¬ 
gel.  But  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  he  re¬ 
news  the  question  with  a  slight  modification.  The 
repetition  seems  to  indicate  a  conviction  in  his 
mind  of  the  great  significance  of  this  new  aud  pe¬ 
culiar  feature  of  the  candelabrum. 

Ver.  12.  I  answered  -the  second  time,  etc. 
Here  it  is  the  branches  of  the  oil  trees  he  inquires 
atH)ut.  These  are  emphasized,  apparently,  because 
they  are  the  link  of  connection  between  the  can¬ 
delabrum  and  the  trees,  and  because  the  peculiar¬ 
ity  of  this  part  of  the  symbol  lay  in  the  fact,  that 
the  supply  of  oil  came  without  any  intervening 
agency  directly  from  the  source  in  nature.  These 
branches  through  spouts  discharge  at  once  their 
oil,  which  is  called  gold,  because  of  its  color  or 
preciousness.  A  similar  use  of  this  word  is  found 
in  Job  xxxviiv22,  where  it  is  said,  “  Gold  cometh 
out  of  the  north,”  gold  being  put  for  the  gdlden 
brightness  of  the  sky  (E.  V.,  fair  vtouher).  The 
later  critics  incline  to  take  the  word  literally. 

Ver.  18.  To  awaken  his  attention  still  more  to 
the  importance  of  this  portion  of  the  symbol,  the 
angel  asks  the  Prophet  if  he  understood  its  mean¬ 
ing,  and  being  answered  in  the  negative,  proceeds 
to  give  the  necessary  information. 

Ver.  14.  These  are  the  two  sons  of  oil,  etc. 
“  Sons  of  oil  ”  =  supplied  with  oil,  i.  e.t  anointed 
ones.  44  Stand  before  ”  =  are  servants  of.  These 
sons  of  oil  are  not  the  believing  members  of  Is¬ 
rael  and  the  Gentiles  (Kliefoth),  for  this  wonld 
confound  the  olive  trees  with  the  candlestick;  nor 
Haggai  and  Zechariah  (Hoffman,  Baumg.,  etc.), 
nor  Joshua  and  Zerubbabel  considered  as  individ¬ 
uals  (Henderson,  Pressel),  for  the  supply  of  oil  to 
the  candlestick,  i.  e.,  the  communication  of  grace 
to  the  Chnreh,  could  not  be  made  to  depend  upon 
the  lives  of  two  mortal  men.  The  phrase  rather 
denotes  the  regal  and  priestly  offices  which  were 
the  chief  media  in' the  Old  Testament  for  convey¬ 
ing  God’s  gracious  gifts  to  the  Church,  and  which 
at  the  time  of  the  vision  were  represented  by 
Joshua  and  Zerubbabel.  The  appropriateness  of 
the  designation  lies  in  the  fact  tnat  unction  was 
the  ceremony  by  whicli  persons  were  inducted  into 
these  offices. 

The  peculiar  encouragement  of  this  vision  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  circumstance  that  the  Church  was 
still  represented  bv  a  stately  candelabrum,  made 
as  formerly  of  solfd  gold,  but  famished  with  far 
more  numerous  pipes  of  communication,  and  sup¬ 
plied  with  oil,  not  by  the  daily  service  of  the 
priests,  but  from  living  olive  trees  at  its  side  which 
continually  poured  in  a  fresh  and  abundant  stream 
of  the  golden  liquid. 


THEOLOGICAL  AND  MORAL. 

1.  The  Church  is  a  golden  light-bearer,  and 
therefore  at  once  precious  and  luminous.  Pre- 
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cious  in  the  si^ht  of  God  as  chosen  and  called  and 
honored  by  Him.  Zion  is  his  peculiar  inheritance, 
its  members  are  his  jewels,  acquired  by  an  im¬ 
measurable  ransom.  Notwithstanding,  therefore, 
their  fewness  or  obscurity  or  imperfections,  they 
are  properly  symbolized  by  an  article  made  of  solid 
gold.  But  this  article  is  as  significant  in  its  use 
as  it  is  in  its  material.  It  is  a  candlestick  or  lamp- 
stand.  Its  object  is  to  give  light.  Hence  our 
Lord  said  to  his  followers,  Ye  are  the  light  of  thc^ 
world.  This  has  been  one  of  Ihe  chief  functions 
of  the  Church  in  all  ages.  For  the  greater  part 
of  the  race  has  always  been  in  the  condition  de¬ 
scribed  by  Isaiah  (lx.  2),  “Darkness  covers  the 
earth  and  gross  darkness  the  peoples/'  This  was 
the  natural  and  necessary  result  of  depravity, 
“  their  foolish  heart  was  darkened.”  They  often  j 
made  great  advances  in  civilization,  but  there  was 
no  corresponding  growth  in  religious  opinion  or 
practice ;  on  the  contrary,  “  professing  themselves 
to  be  wise  they  became  fools.”  All  the  true  and 
pure  light  the  ancient  world  enjoyed  streamed  out 
from  the  candlestick  which  God  set  up  in  his 
chosen  people.  With  all  their  imperfections  the 
Jews  preserved  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God 
and  of  the  mode  of  acceptable  worship ;  and  their 
sacred  books  were  a  torch  from  which  many  a 
minor  light  among  surrounding  nations  was  kin¬ 
dled.  Still  more  largely  was  this  the  case  when 
the  new  economy  was  established.  It  was  intended 
to  be  diffusive  and  propagandist,  but  only  by  the 
force  of  light,  —  the  manifestation  of  the  trnth.  It 
courted  the  daw.  It  disowned  the  unfruitful  works 
of  darkness.  It  demanded  intelligent  faith  and 
adherence.  Never  was  there  a  more  unscriptural 
maxim  than  that  which  claims  ignorance  as  the 
mother  of  devotion.  The  Church  is  now,  as  she 
always  was,  a  light-bearer,  and  seeks  to  accom¬ 
plish'  her  objects  by  mental  and  moral  illumina¬ 
tion.  Nor  is  there  the  least  ground  for  the  not  in¬ 
frequent  charge  of  unfriendliness  to  the  progress 
of  discovery  in  physical  science.  Zion  holds  firm¬ 
ly  that  the  author  of  nature  and  of  revelation  is 
one  and  the  same,  and  that  it  is  quite  impossible 
that  there  can  be  any  real  discordance  between  the 
two  forms  of  God's  self-disclosure.  She  objects 
to  hasty  inferences  and  unsound  deductions,  but 
knowledge,  true  knowledge  of  all  kinds,  she  wel¬ 
comes  as  akin  to  her  own  nature,  and  subservi¬ 
ent  to  those  great  ends  for  which  the  Most  High 
has  set  up  ms  golden  candlestick  in  this  dark 
world. 

2.  But  the  Church  like  the  moon  shines  only 
with  a  borrowed  light.  She  has  no  resources  of 
her  own.  All  depends  upon  the  central  Sun  of 
Righteousness,  not  only  for  illumination,  but  for 
every  other  kind  or  degree  of  influence.  This  is  a 
fundamental  truth  of  Scripture  and  experience. 
In  religious  development,  outward  or  inward,  the 
efficient  cause  always  lies  back  of  what  is  seen. 
God  uses  human  instruments,  and  rarely,  if  ever, 
operates  independently  of  them,  but  when  they 
effect  their  aim,  the  power  comes  from  above.  A 
sailing  vessel  perfectly  appointed  and  manned, 
cannot  move  in  a  calm.  Tne  most  ingenious  ma¬ 
chine  accomplishes  nothing,  if  motive  power  be 
withheld.  In  like  manner  the  Church  is  helpless 
if  forsaken  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  A  new  birth,  a 
new  creation,  a  resurrection  from  death  in  tres¬ 
passes  and  sins,  —  these  are  objects  which  mock 
all  the  array  of  mere  human  agencies.  Only  He 
who  made  the  soul  and  breathed  into  it  of  his  own 
inspiration  can  recast  the  broken  mould  and  bring 
back  the  fair  image  so  sadly  marred  by  sin.  Hence 


the  unspeakable  importance  in  all  Christian  work 
of  giving  due  honor  to  the  Spirit.  Neither  is  be 
that  planteth  anything,  nor  he  that  watercth,  but 
God  that  giveth  the  increase.  The  Apostles  were 
held  fast  in  Jerusalem  until  the  Spirit  was  poured 
out  from  on  high.  Then  and  not  oefore,  the  Word 
had  free  course  and  was  glorified.  And  so  it  has 
been  ever  since.  Whether  in  individual  conver¬ 
sions  or  in  mighty  movements  among  races  and 
nations,  the  effect  is  due  to  a  divine  and  supernat¬ 
ural  cause.  In  the  great  Reformation  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  so  long  as  this  truth  was  recog¬ 
nized,  the  wo*rk  went  on ;  but  when  an  arm  of 
flesh  was  introduced  and  reliance  placed  upon  gov¬ 
ernment  or  policy,  a  retrograde  movement  began. 
God  is  jealous  for  his  hon6r ;  his  £lory  He  will  not 
give  to  another.  If  his  people  will  not  receive  the 
doctrine  that  all  real  advances  are  made  by  his 
Holy  Spirit,  then  He  teaches  them  by  sore  experi¬ 
ence  that  nothing  can  be  done  by  might  or  by 
power,  by  the  very  best  human  appliances.  Le¬ 
viathan  is  not  so  tamed.  “He  esteemeth  iron 
as  straw,  and  brass  as  rotten  wood,  and  laugh- 
eth  at  the  shaking  of  a  spear.”  Only  “  He  that 
made  him  can  make  his  sword  to  approach  unto 
him.” 


3.  The  contempt  of  small  beginnings  especially 
in  religious  matters  has  been  quite  a  common  feel¬ 
ing.  Yet  such  a  feeling  is  rebuked  by  the  whole 
experience  of  the  Church  of  God.  The  prospect 
of  a  godly  seed  on  the  earth  once  lay  wrapped  up 
in  a  childless  man,  “and  him  as  good  as  dead;  *’ 
and  yet  there  sprang  from  Abraham  as  many  as 
the  sand  which  is  by  the  9ca-shore  innumerable. 
The  stripling  David  was  reproved  by  his  brothers 
and  derided  bv  Goliath,  yet  a  stone  from  his  6ling 
laid  the  giant  low.  The  Psalmist  sings  of  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  com  on  a  bleak  mountain  top,  which  yet 
yields  a  harvest  that  rustles  like  the  lordly  woods 
of  Lebanon  ;  and  the  Prophet  tells  of  a  worm  Ja¬ 
cob  which  threshes  the  mountains.  Samaritan 
scoffers  laughed  at  the  first  feeble  walls  of  restored 
Jerusalem,  yet  there  came  a  time  when  to  suppress 
the  sedition  of  that  city  strained  the  last  resources 
of  imperial  Rome.  Twelve  men  went  forth  to 
give  tne  Gospel  to  the  world,  and  before  the  end 
of  the  first  century,  believers  were  found  all  the 
way  from  the  shores  of  Britain  to  far  Cathay.  In 
the  sixteenth  century  one  man  entered  the  lists 
against  the  anti-christian  corruptions  of  the  time, 
and  Leo  X.  spoke  contemptuously  of  “  Brother 
Martin,”  but  in  the  issue  one  half  of  Europe  was 
emancipated  from  the  papal  yoke,  and  the  Man 
of  Sin  received  a  fatal  blow.  The  finest  wit  of 
Great  Britain  set  the  polite  world  oil  a  broad 
laugh  at  the  “consecrated  cobblers”  who  com¬ 
menced  the  work  of  East  Indian  missions ;  yet  to¬ 
day  the  whole  Church  of  Christ  honors  that  heroic 
vanguard  of  Hindoo  missionaries,  and  the  friends 


of  the  wit  would  gladly  sponge  out  his  misplaced 
jests.  The  law  of  Providence  is  to  begin  with  a 
day  of  small  things.  A  little  leaven  hid  in  the 
measures  of  meal  at  last  afreets  the  entire  mass. 
The  smallest  of  seeds  when  planted  grows  into  a 
tree  upon  whose  branches  the  fowls  of  the  air  may 
lodge.  No  mature  grain  ever  springs  instanta¬ 
neously  from  the  earth.  It  is  “  first  the  blade,  then 
the  car,  then  the  full  corn  in  the  car.”  The  oak 
which  has  withstood  the  storms  of  a  thousand 
years  was  once  an  acorn.  The  mighty  river  which 
fertilizes  a  continent  began  with  a  tiny  streamlet 
which  even  an  infant's  hand  could  divert.  It  be¬ 
comes  no  one,  least  of  all  a  believer,  to  deride  a 
ieeble  beginning.  No  matter  how  small  it  may 
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be,  vet  if  carried  forward  in  faith  and  prayer, 
neither  man  nor  angel  can  tell  wbereunto  it  may 
grow. 

4.  The  effusion  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  not  an  arbi¬ 
trary  thing.  Whitsunday  stands  in  direct  relation 
with  Good  Friday  and  Easier.  The  lamps  of  the 
candlestick  give  light  because  the  manifold  tubes 
convey  oil  in  a  constant  flow  from  the  central  res¬ 
ervoir.  But  bow  is  this  reservoir  kept  full  1  By 
living  trees  whose  supply  is  perpetually  renewed. 
These  living  trees  are  tne  priesthood  and  kingship 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  By  his  sacrifice  the 
blessed  Lord  procured  the  measureless  grace  of  the 
•  Holy  Ghost,  and  bv  his  enthronement  at  the  Fa¬ 
thers  right  hand  fie  has  power  to  shed  down  the 
life-giving  influence  in  streams  as  mighty  as  thoso 
which  made  Pentecost  forever  memorable.  These 
trees  are  living,  ever-living.  The  blood  of  the  one 
great  ransom  is  ever  new  {kouv6s,  recent) ;  it  does 
not  clot  so  as  to  be  inefficacious  ;  it  belongs  to  an 
unchangeable  priesthood  ;  it  endures  to  the  utter¬ 
most  in  point  of  time.  So  the  session  on  high  is 
uninterrupted.  Our  Lord  sat  down  forever  on  the 
right  hand  of  God  (Heb.  x.  12),  and  therefore  al¬ 
ways  holds  his  ascension  gifts  »to  be  dispensed  at 
will  for  the  preservation,  the  extension,  and  the 
exaltation  of  his  Church.  The  ail  of  grace  cannot 
fail,  just  because  the  Lord  Jesus  is  an  eternal  priest  I 
and  an  eternal  king.  Here  is  a  valid  ground  for 
faith,  hope,  and  prayer.  There  is  no  machinery  by 
which  the  most  fervid  evangelist  can  yoke  the 
blessed  Spirit  to  his  methods  and  measures.  But 
the  varied  and  repeated  and  emphatic  promises  of 
the  One  Mediator  (John  xiv.  16,  17,  26,  xv.  26, 
xvi.  7-1 1,  13-15)  encourage  every  toiler  in  the 
vineyard,  however  feeble  or  obscure,  to  look  up  to 
the  priest  upon  his  throne,  with  an  absolute  convic¬ 
tion  that  his  arm  is  not  shortened  that  it  cannot 
save,  nor  his  ear  heavy  that  it  cannot  hear.  If  the 
Saviour  in  the  days  of  his  flesh,  had  the  Spirit 
without  measure,  how  much  more  must  He  now, 
in  his  glorious  exaltation  far  above  all  heavens  1 
The  wonders  of  Pentecost  were  explained  by  the 
Apostle  Peter  (Acts  ii.  33)  as  an  immediate  gift  of 
the  ascended  Saviour,  who  “  having  received  of 
the  Father  the  promise  of  the  Spirit,  hath  shed 
forth  this  which  ye  now  see  and  hear.”  The  sup¬ 
ply  of  spiritual  gifts  depends  upon  the  perpetual 
intercession  within  the  veil;  and  in  vain  do  we 
look  for  oil  in  the  lamps  if  by  conceit  or  neglect 
we  neglect  the  olive-branches  from  which  alone  the 
supply  is  maintained. 


HOM1LBTIOAL  AMD  PRACTICAL. 

Calvin  :  The  material  of  the  candlestick  was 
intended  to  set  forth  a  mystery.  It  is  indeed  true 
that  gold  is  corruptible ;  but  as  we  cannot  other¬ 
wise  understand  what  exceeds  the  things  of  the 
world,  the  Lord,  under  the  figure  of  gold  and  silver 
and  precious  stones,  sets  forth  those  things  which 
are  celestial,  and  which  surpass  in  value  tne  earth 
and  the  world.  It  was  for  this  purpose  that  God 
commanded  the  candlestick  to  be  made  of  gold,  not 
that  He  needed  earthly  wealth  or  riches,  or  was 
pleased  with  them  as  men  are. 

Wordsworth  :  Observe  the  candlestick  is 
golden  and  the  oil  is  called  gold ;  it  is  like  liquid 
gold.  The  Church  must  be  pure  and  holy;  and 
what  she  teaches  and  ministers  to  the  people  must 
be  pure  and  holy  also ;  not  adulterated  with  the 
admixture  of  any  novel  doctrines,  such  as  those 
which  have  been  added  by  some  to  the  faith  once 
delivered  to  the  saints,  and  imposed  as  necessary 
to  salvation. 

C.  Bradley  :  Observe,  these  Scriptures  do  not 
say  that  there  are  no  enemies,  no  mountains,  no 
difficulties.  They  do  not  make  the  salvation  of  the 
Church  that  light  thing  which  some  of  us  make  it 
On  the  contrary,  they  suppose  it  to  be  #in  itself  a 
[  work  of  the  utmost  difficulty.  But  then,  Christ, 
they  tell  us,  is  more  than  equal  to  it ;  He  is  mighty 
to  save ;  He  can  prepare  his  people  for  heaven  and 
carry  them  there,  in  spite  of  everything. 

John  Foster:  When  good  men  despise  the  day 
of  small  things,  it  is  because  the  grand  essential  of 
religion,  Faith,  is  wanting.  They  lack  faith  in  the 
unerring  wisdom  of  the  Divine  scheme  and  deter¬ 
minations;  faith  in  the  goodness  of  God,  the  ab¬ 
solute  certainty  that  infinite  wisdom  and  power 
cannot  be  otherwise  than  good  ;  faith  in  the  prom¬ 
ise  of  God,  that  his  servants  shall  in  the  succession 
of  their  generations  see  his  cause  advance  from  the 
small  to  the  great,  though  this  be  not  granted  to 
any  one  separately. 

Fayson  :  We  ought  not  to  despise  the  day  of 
small  things,  because,  (1 )  such  conduct  tends  to  pre¬ 
vent  its  becoming  a  day  of  great  things.  (2)  An¬ 
gels  do  not  despise,  etc.,  but  rejoice  over  even  one 
repenting  sinner.  (3)  Our  Saviour  does  not  break 
the  bruised  reed,  nor  quench,  etc.  (4)  God  does 
not  despise,  etc.,  but  noticed  even  some  good  thing 
found  m  the  son  of  Jeroboam.  (5)  The  day  of 
small  things  is  the  commencement  of  great  things. 

Gill  :  The  lamp  of  a  profession  without  the 
oil  of  grace  is  a  dark  and  useless  thing. 


VISION  VI.  THE  FLYING  ROLL. 
Chapter  V.  1-4. 


A.  A  large  Roll  flying  over  the  Land  (vers.  1,  2).  B.  It  contains  and  executes  a 

destructive  Ouree  (vers.  3,  4). 


1,  2  And  1  lifted  up  my  eyes  again,1  and  saw,  and  behold  a  dying  roll.  And  he  said 
to  me,  What  seest  thou  ?  And  I  said,  1  see  a  flying  roll ;  its  length  twenty  cubits 
3  and  its  breadth  ten  cubits.  And  he  said  to  me,  This  is  the  curse  that  goeth  forth 
over  the  face  of  the  whole  land ;  for  every  one  that  stealeth  shall  be  cut  off 9  on  this 
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side  according  to  it,  and  every  one  that  sweareth  shall  be  cut  off  on  that  side,  accord- 
4  ing  to  it.  I  have  brought8  it  forth,  saith  Jehovah  of  Hosts,  and  it  shall  enter  into 
the  house  of  the  thief,  and  into  the  house  of  him  that  sweareth  by  my  name  to  a 
falsehood,  and  it  shall  lodge 4  in  the  midst  of  his  house  and  consume  it,  both  its  wood 
and  its  stones. 


TEXTUAL  ANd  GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  1.  —  Again.  For  this  manning  of  cf.  2  King*  i.  11. 

*  Ver.  8.  —  emptied,  exhausted,  here  manifestly  =»  destroyed. 

*  ▼«*’•  4.  —  cannot  be  rendered,  "  I  wQi  bring  it  forth. 

4  Ver.  4.  —  njb  irregular  for  H It  means',  to  pass  the  night,  h.  abide. 


■XBGBTICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

The  series  of  visions  here  takes  a  sharp  turn. 
All  that  preceded  were  of  a  consolatory  character, 
setting  forth  the  overthrow  of  Zion's  fees,  the  for¬ 
giveness  of  the  people,  their  illumination  and  ex¬ 
altation  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  consequently 
the  sure  and  speedy  completion  of  the  Temple. 
Now,  however,  the  prophet  is  directed  to  show 
his  countrymen  that  Jehovah  is  a  holy  God,  and 
wickedness  cannot  dwell  with  Him.  There  is  no 
toleration  for  sinners  w  hile  they  continue  such.  As 
many  as  still  remain  impenitent,  or  reject  God's 
provision  of  mercy,  shall  be  visited  with  an  exter¬ 
minating  judgment,  or  experience  a  captive  exile 
far  longer  and  more  dreary  even  than  that  which 
their  fathers  had  suffered  in  Babylon.  This  is  set 
forth  vividly  and  plainly  in  the  two  visions  which 
follow,  which,  although  entirely  distinct  in  form 
and  manifestation,  yet  are  closely  allied  in  subject 
and  bearing. 

The  former  of  the  two  borrows  the  groundwork 
of  its  striking  symbolism  from  the  Mosaic  Law 
(“  curse/*  44  roll  "),  and  sets  forth  with  fearful  en¬ 
ergy  the  retributive  consequences  of  sin. 

(a.)  17ie  Flying  Roll  ( vers.  1,2).  Ver.  1 .  I  lilted 
up  .  .  .  again.  This  implies  an  interval,  longer 
or  shorter,  since  the  last  vision.  What  he  6aw  is 
described  fully  in  the  next  verse. 

Ver.  2.  And  he  said.  That  is,  the  interpreting 
angel  said,  as  is  obvious  from  what  precedes. 
**  Koll  **  =  book-scroll  or  parchment;  of  course 
one  so  large  as  this  must  nave  been  composed  of 
many  skins  fastened  together.  It  is  seen  flying 
over  the  earth  unrolled,  so  that  its  size  could  be 
discerned.  Its  dimensions  are  ten  yards  long  by 
fiye  broad.  Some  (Kohler,  Henderson,  tt  al.)  con¬ 
sider  these  measurements  as  intended  onlv  to  state 
that  it  was  of  considerable  size.  But  as  that  could 
be  so  easily  expressed  in  a  simpler  way,  it  is  better 
to  regard  the  dimensions  as  significant.  But  of 
what?  Hengstenberg,  Hoffman,  Umbreit,  follow¬ 
ing  Kimchi,  assume  a  reference  to  the  porch  of  the 


Temple  which  was  of  the  same  size  (1  Kings  vi.3), 
and  infer  that  the  intention  was  to  represent  the 
judgment  as  “  a  consequence  of  the  theocracy/*  to 
which,  however,  it  is  justly  objected  that  the  tem¬ 
ple-porch  in  itself  had  no  symbolic  significance, 
nor  was  it  a  meeting-place  for  Israel.  Kcil  and 
Kliefoth  say  that  the  dimensions  were  tAkcn  from 
those  of  the  holy  place  of  the  tabernacle  (twentv 
cubits  by  ten),  and  explain,  “  the  measure  bv  which 
this  curse  upon  sinners  will  be  meted  out  wriil  be  the 
measure  of  the  holy  place/*  t.  it  will  act  so  as 
to  cut  them  off  from  the  congregation  of  the  Lord 
which  appeared  before  God  in  the  holy  place.  I 
should  prefer  to  take  the  dimensions  as  a  sugges¬ 
tion  of  the  scope  of  the  impending  judgment, 
namely,  the  covenant  people. 

(b  )  Meaning  of  the  liJI  ( \  crs.  3, 4).  Ver.  3.  This 
is  the  curse.  llcmUrson  compares  our  Lords 
words,  “This  is  (represents)  my  body.**  “The 
whole  land,"  i.  e.,  of  Israel,  as  the  analogy  of  the 
preceding  and  following  visions  shows.  The  curse 
hovers  over  the  entire  region,  ready  to  fall  upon  its 
destined  objects.  These  are  the  thief  and  the 
false  swearer,  who  are  taken  as  examples,  one 
from  each  table  of  the  law ;  and  therefore  stand 
for  all  sinners-  Such  are  to  be  cut  oflf=  driven 
out  of  the  fellowship  of  God's  people,  with  the 
usual  implication,  in  that  phrase,  of  destruction. 
On  this  side,  on  that  side,  refer  to  the  two  sides 
of  the  roll  (Ex.  xxxii.  15),  on  one  of  which  was 
the  curse  against  one  class  of  sinners,  and  on  the 
other  that  against  the  other  class.  Then  accord¬ 
ing  to  it  (t.  e.,  according  to  its  terms)  refers  re¬ 
spectively  to  these  two  sides. 

Ver.  4.  I  have  brought.  To  render  this  in  the 
future,  as  E.  V.,  is  a  needless  departure  from  the 
original.  God  has  caused  it  to  come  forth,  as  the 
prophet  sees.  He  proceeds  now  to  tell  him  what 
it  will  do.  It  will  enter  the  house  of  the  sinner, 
atid  come  to  stay.  Lodge,  literally,  pass  the  night, 
and  hence  dwell  permanently.  Nor  will  it  remain 
idle,  hut  destroy  until  not  only  the  contents  but 
even  the  most  durable  parts  of  the  house  were  con¬ 
sumed.  Cf.  1  Kings  xviii.  38. 
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VISION  VII.  THE  WOMAN  IN  THE  EPHAH. 

Chapter  V.  5-11. 

A.  The  Prophet  sees  an  Ephah  going  forth  (vers.  5,  6).  B.  A  Woman  thrust  down  in 
it  and  shut  in  (vers.  7,  8).  C.  The  Ephah  carried  away  to  Shinar  (vers.  9-11). 

5  And  the  angel  that  talked  with  me  came  forth,  and  said  to  me,  Lift  up  thine 

6  eyes,  I  pray,  and  see  what  is  this  that  goeth  forth.  And  I  said,  What  is  it  ?  And 

he  said,  This  is  the  ephah  that  goeth  forth.  And  he  said,  This  is  their  aim  1  in 

7  all  the  land.  And  behold,  a  round  piece 2  of  lead  was  lifted  up,  and  this  is  a  6 

8  woman  sitting  in  the  midst  of  the  ephah.  And  he  said,  This  is  wickedness ;  and 

he  cast  her  into  the  midst  of  the  ephah,  and  cast  the  weight4  of  lead  into  its  mouth. 

9  And  I  lifted  up  my  eyes,  and  saw,  and  behold,  two  women  came  forth  and  the  wind 
was  in  their  wings,  and  they  had  wings  like  a  stork’s  wings  ;  and  they  lifted5  up 

10  the  ephah  between  earth  and  heaven.  And  1  said  to  the  angel  that  talked  with 

11  me,  Whither  are  these  taking  the  ephah  ?  And  he  said  to  me,  To  build  for  her6  a 
house  in  the  land  of  Shinar ;  and  it  shall  be  established7  and  settled  there  upon  its 
own  base. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Vor-  6.  —  lit.,  eye,  hen  that  to  which  the  eye  ta  directed  =»  aim.  The  Genevan  version  give*  sight.  See 

Exeg.  and  Crit. 

2  Ver.  7.  —  "133.  Margin  ot  E.  V.  gives  weighty  piece ,  bat  the  word  denotes  shape  rather  than  she  or  weight.  It 
Is  another  word  that  h  rendered  weight  in  the  next  verse. 

f  Ver.  7.  —  nnS.  This  seems  to  be  one  of  the  cases  in  which  the  first  numeral  Is  employed  as  an  indefinite  arti¬ 
cle,  as  Ex.  xxix.  & 

4  Ver.  8.  —  *73$  =  stone,  here  lead-i weight,  just  as  In  It.  10  It  is  used  with  to  mean  tin-weight  or  plum* 

met. 

6  Ver.  9.  —  In  njbp.Pl  the  quiescent  N  is  dropped  (Green,  H.  (?.,  §  164,  2). 

6  Ver.  11.  —  The  grammatical  subject  of  the  suffix  in  nb  is  of  course  the  ephah,  bat  logically  it  must  refer  to  the 
woman  it  contains,  as  a  house  is  not  built  for  a  measure.  The  marginal  Maeoretic  note  calls  for  a  Raphe  to  mark  the 
absence  of  a  dagesh  In  the  H,  bnt  it  is  not  found  in  the  text. 

7  Ver.  11.  —  according  to  Its  gender  is  to  be  construed  with  J5PJ,  and  nrPpn  with  HE'S  or  the 

woman  inclosed  in  it 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

a.  The  Ephah  (vers.  5,  6).  Ver.  5.  And  .  .  . 
goeth  forth.  This  shows  that  we, have  a  new 
vision  here,  and  not  a  continuation  of  the  preced¬ 
ing  one  (Umbreit,  Neumann,  Keil).  The  two  are 
closely  allied,  indeed,  in  tone  and  character,  still 
they  are  distinct  in  form  and  as  such  were  repre¬ 
sented  to  the  Prophet.  • 

Ver.  6.  What  is  it  P  The  Prophet  sees  some 
vagne  form  rising,  as  it  were,  out  of  mist,  but  is 
not  able  to  distinguish  what  it  is.  To  his  ques¬ 
tion  he  receives  the  reply  that  this  is  the  ephah, 
1.  the  one  which  is  to  constitute  the  main  feat¬ 
ure  of  the  vision.  The  ephah  was  one  of  the 
npost  familiar  of  dry  measures  among  the 'He¬ 
brews.  Its  capacity  cannot  now  be  exactly  deter¬ 
mined  ;  according  to  Josephus  it  contained  some¬ 
thing  more  than  eight  gallons  and  a  half;  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Rahbinists,  a  little  less  than  four  gal¬ 
lons  and  a  half.  Nothing  in  the  interpretation 
depends  upon  its  exact  measurement.  The  latter 

part  of  the  verse  is  difficult.  0^7?  is  rendered 


by  the  LXX.,  Peshito, -and  Arabic,  as  if  it  were 
pointed  CJIJ  (their  sin),  and  these  have  been 
followed  by  Hitzig,  Burger,  and  Fiirst  (in  Lex.). 

But  for  such  a  reading  there  is  only  one  MS.  au¬ 
thority,  and  besides,  as  Pressel  says,  in  that  case 
the  ephah  would  be  calletj  unrighteousness  in  ver. 

6,  and  the  woman  in  it  would  receive  that  name  in 
ver.  8.  We  must,  therefore,  accept  the  traditional 
pointing,  and  render  their  eye,  but  in  what  sense  ' 
Many  from  Luther  down  say  that  it  means  appear¬ 
ance,  or  as  in  E.  V.  “  resemblance,”'*.  the  peo¬ 
ple  are  like  the  sin-containing  ephah  (RoscnmuUer, 
Maurer,  Bunsen,  Keil).  But  this  is  an  unusual 
sense  of  the  word,  and  besides  gives  a  frigid  senti¬ 
ment.  It  is  better  to  take  the  term  as  designating 
the  object  to  which  men’s  eyes  were  directed  (Um¬ 
breit,  Hengstenberg,  Kohler,  Pressel).  The  dwell¬ 
ers  in  all  the  land  were  looking  to  the  ephah  as  a 
measure  to  be  filled  with  sin.  Their  success  and 
its  unhappy  results  are  set  forth  in  what  follows. 

b.  Its  Contents  (vers.  7,  8).  —  Ver.  7.  ▲  round 
piece  of  lead.  The  symbol  is  still  further  devel¬ 
oped,  and  the  Prophet  sees  now  a  circular  mass  of 
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metal  lifted  up  over  the  ephah.  is  often  ren¬ 

dered  talent  elsewhere  in  cases  where  its  meaning 
as  such  is  determined  by  a  following  noun,  but 
here  it  is  better  to  adhere  to  the  literal  sense. 
This  is.  Now  tor  the  first  time  it  appears  that 
the  ephah  has  an  occupant.  Hence  the  form  of 
the  expression  “  This  is,”  equivalent  to,  See,  there 
is  a  woman,  etc.  flTTS  is  probably  used  merely 
for  the  indefinite  article  ( l  Kings  xx.  13) ;  but  if  it 
is  to  be  pressed  as  =  one  woman,  it  will  then  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  sinners,  although  many  in  number, 
are  considered  as  one  living  personality. 

Ver.  8.  This  is  wickedness.  On  the  meaning 
attached  to  this  phrase  turns  the  entire  bearing  of 
the  vision.  Many  (Calvin,  Kohler,  Pressel,  Baurn- 
garten,  Henderson),  take  it  as  =  wickedness  in  it¬ 
self,  abstracted  from  its  perpetrators,  and  this,  thev 
say,  is  confined,  sealed  up,  and  transported  far  off, 
so  as  to  leave  the  land  where  it  once  dwelt  pure  ; 
and  thus  the  vision  is  one  of  promise.  But  this 
view  is  opposed  by  the  tenor  of  the  preceding  vision 
which  all  admit  to  be  closely  allied  to  this  one,  as 
well  as  by  its  own  intrinsic  improbability,  although 
Hengstenberg  speaks  far  too  strongly  when  he  says 
“  It  is  only  concrete  sin  that  admits  of  being  car¬ 
ried  away.  The  transportation  of  sin  apart  from 
sinful  individuals,  fa  nonsense.”  How  would  that 
learned  man  have  reconciled  with  his  statement 
such  language  as  that  of  the  Psalmist  (ciii.  12), 
“  Far  as  the  east  is  from  the  west,  so  far  hath  he 
removed  our  transgressions  from  us  1  ”  But  on 
this  hypothesis  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  any 
reason  why  Shinar  rather  than  any  other  place 
should  be  mentioned  as  the  place  of  deportation 
(ver.  11).  It  is  better  therefore  to  take  the  other 
view  (Marck.,  Hcngstenberg,  Keil),  which  regards 
the  woman  as  a  personification  of  the  ungodly 
Jewish  nation.  A  somewhat  similar  usage  is 
found  in  2  Chron.  xxiv.  7,  where  (in  Hebrew) 
Athaliah  is  called  “  the  wickedness.”  Consequent¬ 
ly,  the  subsequent  acts  of  the  angel,  in  casting  the 
woman  down  into  the  measure  and  then  closing 
the  same  with  the  heavy  solid  lid,  simply  indicate 
the  full  provision  made  for  the  due  punishment  of 
the  sinners  thus  carefully  secured. 

c.  It*  Removal  (vers.  9-11). — Ver.  9.  Two 
women  came  forth,  etc.  The  removal  of  the 
ephah  with  its  contents  is  described.  This  is  done 
by  two  women,  —  women  because  it  was  a  woman 
they  were  carrying  away,  and  two,  because  the  bur¬ 
den  was  too  heavy  for  one  to  bear.  They  are  fur¬ 
nished  with  wings,  because  the  movement  fa  to  be 
through  the  air.  The  wings  are  specified  as  being 
those  of  a  stork,  not  because  the  stork  is  a  bird  or 
passage  (Umbreit,  Baumgarten,  etc.),  for  the  move¬ 
ment  here  fa  not  periodical ;  nor  because  it  flies 
fast  (Maurer),  for  other  birds  fly  faster;  nor  be¬ 
cause  it  was  an  unclean  bird  ( Kohler) ;  nor  be¬ 
cause  it  was  a pia  avis  (Neumann),  which  does  not 
suit  the  object ;  but  simply  because  it  had  broad 
pinions,  and  such  were  required  to  sustain  so  heavy 
a  mass  as  the  ephah  with  its  leaden  lid.  The  wind 
waa  in  these  wings  to  increase  their  velocity.  The 
women  have  been  supposed  to  represent  Israel  and 
Judah*,  or  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  or  the  two  last 
kings  of  Judah,  or  the  two  captivities,  or  Titus 
and  Hadrian  ;  but  there  is  no  need  of  strictly  de¬ 
fining  them,  since  they  belong  to  the  mere  drapery 
of  the  symbol,  and  stand  only  as  representatives 
of  the  powers  employed  by  God  to  carry  away  the 
sinners  of  his  people. 

Ver.  II.  To  build  ....  Shinar.  In  reply  to 
the  Prophet**  question  he  fa  told  that  the  object  of 


the  two  women  fa  to  prepare  a  permanent  habita¬ 
tion  for  her,  t. «.,  the  woman  in  the  ephah.  Shinar 
fa  an  old  historic  name  (Gen.  x.  10),  afterwards  ap- 

flied  poetically  to  Babylon  (Is.  xi.  11 ;  Dan.  i.  2). 
ts  occurrence  here  led  Rosenmiiller  to  suppose 
that  the  entire  vision  referred  to  the  past,  and  not 
to  the  future,  which  fa  simply  impossible.  There 
fa  no  difficulty  in  explaining  it  by  a  reference  to 
the  usage  of  the  Prophets,  to  represent  future 
events  by  images  drawn  from  the  past,  and  at  the 
same  time  transfer  to  the  former  the  names  which 
belong  to  the  latter.  This  verse  then  simply  fore¬ 
tells  the  punishment  of  wickedness  by  another  ex¬ 
ile,  —  like  that  to  Babylon,  and  therefore  called  by 
its  name,  but  far  more  prolonged.  This  latter  feat¬ 
ure  is  expressed  by  the  building  of  the  house,  but 
intensified  by  the  final  clause  —  “  established 
settled  on  its  own  base.”  According  to  KeO, 
Shinar  is  not  here  a  geographical  epithet,  but 
taken  as  an  ideal  designation  of  the  sphere  of  un¬ 
godliness,  and  the  symbol  accordingly  expresses 
the  truth  that  the  wicked  will  be  removed  out  of 
the  congregation  of  the  Lord  and  permanently  set¬ 
tled  within  the  ungodly  kingdom  of  this  world. 
This  distinction  and  separation  will  run  on  through 
the  ages,  and  at  last  oe  completed  in  the  general 
judgment  Henderson  maintains  that  the  woman 
in  tne  ephah  represented  idolatry  which  was  carried 
away  by  the  two  women,  ».  e.,  Assyria  and  Baby¬ 
lonia,  to  Chaldsea,  where  it  was  to  commingle  with 
its  native  elements  and  never  be  reimported  iuto 
Canaan ;  in  support  of  which  he  cites  the  fact  that 
for  two  thousand  years  the  Jews  have  never  once 
lapsed  into  idolatry.  But  idolatry  did  not  at  this 
time  exist  in  Judea,  and  therefore  could  not  be  re¬ 
moved  out  of  it ;  and  if  it  was  taken  to  Babylon, 
it  certainly  did  not  remain  there,  for  the  Moham¬ 
medan  occupants  of  that  region  are  not  idolaters. 
It  agrees  better  with  the  original  force  of  the  word, 
with  the  connection,  and  with  the  preceding  vision, 
to  take  the  term  as  denoting  the  entire  wickedness 
of  the  people  of  all  kinds,  or  rather  the  people  as 
such  embodied  wickedness.  As  thus  understood, 
the  vision  was  fulfilled  centuries  afterward,  when 
the  Jews  as  a  whole,  having  rejected  with  scorn 
their  Messiah,  were  given  over  to  the  stroke  of 
vengeance.  After  a  most  desperate  struggle,  they 
were  crushed  by  the  Roman  Emperors,  and  scat¬ 
tered  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven.  And  so  they 
remain,  shut  up  in  the  ephah,  the  tremendous 
weight  of  their  own  obstinacy  forbidding  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  release.  The  corresponding  passage  to 
this  one  in  the  second  part  is  couched  in  different 
terms  (xL  15, 16).  After  the  rejection  of  the  good 
shepherd  and  the  breaking  of  his  staves  of  office, 
the  wretched  flock  is  given  over  to  a  foolish  or 
wicked  shepherd  who  does  what  he  ought  not  to 
do,  and  fails  to  do  what  he  ought,  and  so  the  poor 
sheep  suffer  in  every  way.  But  wholly  different 
as  the  imagery  is  in  the  two  passages,  there  fa  a 
remarkable  sameness  in  the  underlying  idea. 


THEOLOGICAL  AND  MORAL. 

1.  In  the  two  preceding  chapters  the  constituent 
elements  of  the  Gospel  were  presented  ;  here  we 
are  brought  face  to  face  with  the  Law.  The  white 
robes  of  innocence  and  the  golden  oil  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  disappear,  and  in  their  place  comes  a  fear¬ 
ful  curse  overshadowing  the  land  and  threatening 
an  irrecoverable  overthrow.  There  fa  no  contra¬ 
diction,  no  inconsistency  in  this.  The  one  mes¬ 
sage  was  os  true  and  as  pertinent  as  the  other. 
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Zechariah’s  design  was  not  simply  to  urge  on  the 
rebuilding  of  the  Temple  at  all  costs  and  hazards, 
but  to  educate  the  national  conscience,  to  keep 
alive  the  memory  of  sin,  and  lay  deep  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  faith  and  repentance.  When  this  was  ac¬ 
complished,  all  outward  works  would  proceed  of 
themselves.  And  there  was  at  least  a  part  of  the 
people,  who  needed  to  be  stimulated  by  the  pre¬ 
sentation  of  the  sterner  side  of  the  divine  charac¬ 
ter.  There  was  a  golden  future  in  store  for  Israel, 
but  not  absolutely,  not  for  all  simply  by  virtue  of 
their  national  ongiu.  The  day  of  the  Lord  was 
darkness  as  well  as  light  (Amos  v.  18),  and  sin¬ 
ners  in  Zion  would  find  the  messenger  of  the  Lord 
like  refiner’s  fire  and  fuller’s  soap  (Slal.  iii.  1,  2). 

Our  Lord  indicated  this  very  plainly  throughout 
his  personal  ministry.  The  remarkable  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  (Matt,  v.-vii.)  begins  with  a  sooth¬ 
ing  strain  of  beatitudes  pronounced  upoq  the  low¬ 
ly,  and  meek,  and  sorrowful,  etc.,  but  very  soon 
corrects  any  false  inppressions  as  to  the  object  of 
the  Messiah  by  setting  forth  the  perpetuity  of  the 
law  and  his  purpose  to  confirm  and  establish  rather 
than  abrogate  its  authority.  While,  therefore,  he 
sweeps  away  the  wretched  evasions  and  glosses 
accumulated  by  men’s  perverse  ingenuity,  he  re¬ 
affirms  all  its  particulars  as  the  unchangeable  stat¬ 
ute  of  his  kingdom,  —  both  as  regards  precept  and 
penalty.  His  ends  are  gained,  and  his  grace  is 
manifested,  not  by  erasing  the  sanctions  of  Law, 
but  bv  meeting  and  discharging  them.  He  soothes 
conscience  not  by  enervating  or  deluding  it,  but 
by  satisfying  its  anxious  cravings.  The  mawkish 
Muitiuientalism  which  denies  hell,  and  refuses  to 
hear  of  endless  retributions,  finds  no  precedent  in 
his  words  or  course. 

2.  But  what  was  needful  for  Israel  after  the  ex¬ 
ile  is  equally  needful  iu  all  ages  of  the  Church. 
The  moral  law  requires  to  be  continually  set  forth 
in  its  sanction  as  well  as  in  its  precept,  and  it  is 
an  emasculated  theology  which  dispenses  with 
either.  The  Gospel  loses  its  meaning  if  there  be 
no  such  thing  as  Rectoral  Justice.  Calvary  pre¬ 
supposes  Sinai,  just  as  ransom  presupposes  bond¬ 
age.  What  need  is  there  of  forgiveness,  if  there 
is  nothing  to  forgive  ?  Hence  th^yisions  of  Satan 
overthrown  and  of  the  luminous  golden  candela¬ 
brum  have  for  their  background  this  wide-spread 
roll  of  curses.  God  will  visit  for  sin,  for  alt  sin, 
whether  committed  against  himself  directly  or 
against  his  creatures.  The  two  tables  of  the  law 
stand  on  the  same  basis,  and  no  man  dare  pick 
and  choose  to  which  he  will  render  obedience. 
The  anathemas  of  Scripture  are  not  a  mere  brutum 
fuLmen ,  but  a  solid  and  terrible  reality.  The  light¬ 
ning  of  heaven  is  not  more  certain  and  irresistible. 
Where  the  curse  once  enters,  it  takes  up  its  abode 


and  consumes  all.  The  standing  historical  illus¬ 
tration  of  this  truth  is  seen  in  that  gloomy  and 
death-like  sea  which  is  all  that  now  remains  of  a 
region  once  bright  with  verdant  plains  and  full  of 
populous  cities. 

3.  The  strokes  of  punitive  wrath  do  not  fall 
capriciously  or  at  random.  There  is  ample  rea¬ 
son  in  every  case,  so  that  one  may  always  say, 
This  [the  eph&h]  is  their  object  in  all  the  land. 
Men  go  on  ceaselessly  adding  sin  to  sin,  and  be¬ 
cause  judgment  is  not  suddenly  executed,  think 
that  there  is  impunity ;  whereas  they  are  only  fill¬ 
ing  the  measure.  God  waits.  There  is  an  ap» 

E anted  time  with  Him,  and  He  will  not  anticipate. 

e  announced  a  general  principle  when  he  told 
Abraham  that  his  seed  could  not  take  possession 
of  the  land  of  promise,  “  for  the  iniquity  of  the 
Amorites  was  not  yet  full.”  The  wicked  are  treas¬ 
uring  up  wrath  against  the  day  of  wrath.  When 
the  end  comes,  the  symbolism  of  Zechariah  is  real¬ 
ized.  Sinners  are  shut  up  with  their  sins  in  the 
measure,  the  weight  of  a  talent  shuts  down  the  lid, 
and  then  they  are  carried  where  the  retribution  be¬ 
gins  and  does  not  end.  Just  like  that  deportation 
to  the  figurative  Shinar.  Its  solitary  example 
amoug  the  nations  testifies  of  a  permanent  retri¬ 
bution. 

Tribtt  of  the  wandering  foot  and  weary  breast, 

How  ahall  ye  flee  away  and  be  at  rest  ? 

The  wild  dove  hafil  her  neet,  the  fox  his  cave, 
Mankind  their  country,  —  Israel  but  the  grave. 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Moons  :  It  is  needful  to  tell  the  love  of  God,  to 
unfold  his  precious  promises,  and  to  utter  words  of 
cheer  and  eucouragement  But  it  is  aNo  needful 
to  declare  the  other  aspect  of  God’s  character. 
There  is  a  constant  tendency  in  the  human  heart 
to  abuse  the  goodness  of  God  to  an  encouragement 
of  sin.  Hence  ministers  of  the  Gospel  must  de¬ 
clare  this  portion  of  God’s  counsel  as  well  as  the 

’  other . The  finally  impenitent  shall  be  driven 

i  from  God  into  gloomy  exile,  and  left  to  himself, 
“  to  rest  on  his  own  base,”  to  be  subject  to  the 
thrall  of  his  own  lawless  lusts  that  he  has  so  long 
pampered  into  strength,  and  to-  reap  as  he  has 
sowed  through  a  long  and  limitless  banishment. 

Wordsworth  :  None  who  enter  the  porch  of 
the  visible  Church  may  flatter  themselves  that  they 
can  escape  God’s  wrath  and  malediction,  if  they 
commit  any  of  the  sins  condemned  by  the  compre¬ 
hensive  coimnination  of  this  Flying  Roll,  which 
ynay  be  compared  to  a  net  coextensive  with  the 
world  and  drawn  throughout  the  whole  from  side 
to  side. 


VISION  VHL  THE  FOUR  CHARIOTS. 

Chapter  VI.  1-8. 

A.  Four  Chariots  drawn  by  Horses  of  different  Colors  (vers.  1-4).  B.  Explanation 

of  their  Meaning  (vers.  5-8). 

1  And  I  lifted  up  my  eyes  again,1  and  saw,  and  behold,  four  chariots  came  from  be- 
'l  tween  the  two  mountains,  and  the  mountains  were  mountains  of  brass.  In  the  first 
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3  chariot  were  red  horses,  and  in  the  .second  chariot  black  horses,  And  in  the  third 

4  chariot  white  horses,  and  in  the  fourth  chariot  speckled  bay  *  horses.  And  I  an- 

5  swered  and  said  to  the  angel  that  talked  with  me,  What  are  these,  my  lord  ?  And 
the  angel  answered  and  said  to  me,  These  are  the  four  winds  8  of  the  heavens,  coming 

6  forth  from  standing  before  the  Lord  of  all  the  earth.  That  in  which  are  the  black 
horses  goes4  forth  into  the  land  of  the  north,  and  the  white  go  behind  them,  and  the 

7  speckled  go  forth  to  the  land  of  the  south.  And  the  bay  went  forth,  and  desired  to 
go — to  pass  to  and  fro  5  through  the  earth  ;  and  he  said.  Go,  pass  to  and  fro  through 

8  the  earth ;  and  they  went  through  the  earth.  And  he  called  me  and  spake  to  me, 
saying.  Behold,  these  that  go  forth  into  the  land  of  the  north  have  caused  my 
Spirit  to  rest 8  upon  the  land  of  the  north. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

Ver.  1.  -  -  again.  C t  oh.  v.  1. 

5  Ver.  8.  —  "  Speckled  bay,”  that  Is,  speckled  upon  a  bay  ground.  The  word  here  rendered  speckled  is  not  the  sante 
as  the  one  so  rendered  in  the  E.  V.  of  ch.  i.  8.  Noyes  translates  in  this  place,  spotted-red. 

t  Ver.  6.  —  rrirm.  The  margin  of  K.  V.,  winds,  is  better  than  the  text,  spirits.  Cf.  Jer.  xlix.  96.  I  can  And  no 
Instance  In  which  the  pi  oral  Is  used  to  denote  angelic  beings.  Certainly  Ps.  c!t.  4  is  not  one. 

4  Ver.  6.  —  The  first  olause  contains  a  singular  anaooluthon,  referring  by  its  number  to  the  hones,  Instead 

of  the  implied  to  which  it  grammatically  belongs. 

6  Ver.  7.  —  "  Pass  to  and  fro,”  f  e.,  in  every  direction. 

«  Ver.  8.  —  Noyes  renders  ^rPDH,  execute  my  icratk,  which  is  an  exoelient  interpretation,  bat  hardly  a  trans¬ 

lation.  The  E.  V.  quieted  cannot  be  sustained  by  usage,  and  is  at  best  ambiguous,  although  It  Is  copied  in  Dr.  Van 
Dyck's  New  Arabio  version.  The  invariable  use  of  the  liiphil  verb  requires  the  rendering  given  in  the  text. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

This  vision  completes  the  cycle  of  the  series  by 
returning  to  the  point  of  departure*  using  imagery 
much  like  that  of  the  first  vision,  and  indicating 
the  complete  fulfillment  of  what  had  there  been 
pledged.  Here  it  is  not  horses  and  riders  who 
serve  only  as  exploring  scouts,  but  chariots  of  war 
who  actually  execute  what  they  are  commanded. 
They  go  forth  not  from  &  grove  of  myrtles  in  an 
open  bottom,  but  from  between  lofty  brazen  moun¬ 
tains,  an  adequate  symbol  of  the  strength  and  per¬ 
manence  of  the  divinely  guarded  theocracy.  They 
act  in  all  directions,  but  especially  in  those  regions 
whence  in  the  past  the  most  formidable  enemies  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  proceeded.  They  put  in  ex¬ 
ercise  the  various  destructive  agencies  indicated  by 
the  colors  of  the  horses,  —  war,  pestilence,  mourn 
ing,  famine,  —  until  the  Spirit  of  God  is  satisfied 
with  the  overthrow.  But  the  destruction  of  the 
Lord's  enemies  is  the  triumph  of  his  friends,  and 
in  this  view  the  eighth  vision  appropriately  termi¬ 
nates  the  first  series  of  revelations  granted  to  Zech- 
ariah,  with  a  cheering  prospect,  of  which  a  fuller 
development  is  giveu  in  the  closing  chapters  of  the 
book. 

a.  The  Symbol  of  the  Four  Chariots  (vers.  1-4). 
Ver.  1.  Four  chariots.  .  .  .  mountains.  The 
prophet  in  the  usual  way  indicates  that  another 
vision  is  disclosed  to  him/  The  four  chariots  which  I 
he  sees  can  scarcely  be  other  than  war  chariots,  and 
are  therefore  a  symbol  of  authority  and  judgment. 
The  article  prefixed  to  two  mountains  does  not 
necessarilv  refer  to  them  as  already  known  (so 
Hen gsten berg,  who  supposes  a  reference  to  Ps. 
exxv.  2,  which  is  certainly  far-fetched),  but  simply 
defines  them  as  forming  the  back-ground  of  the 
scene  presented  to  the  prophet.  Their  ideal  char¬ 
acter  is  confirmed  by  tne  statement  that  they  are 
“of  brass/  a  manifest  symbol  of  impregnable 


strength.  There  is  no  need,  therefore,  of  referring 
to  Zion  and  Moriah  (Maurer,  Uinbreit,  etc.),  or  to 
Zion  and  the  Mount  of  Olives  (Keil,  Moore),  al¬ 
though  the  latter  may  have  suggested  the  symbol. 
A  valley  guarded  by  two  brazen  hills  is  not  an  un¬ 
worthy  image  of  the  resistless  might  of  Him  who 
from  such  a  place  sends  forth  the  executioners  of 
his  will.  The  number  of  the  chariots,  according 
to  the  analogies  of  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  and  Revelation, 
indicates,  like  the  four  points  of  the  compass,  uni¬ 
versality,  a  judgment  that  goes  in  every  direction. 

Vers.  2,  3.  In  the  first  chariot  ....  bay 
horses.  The  ntmber  of  the  horses  is  not  men¬ 
tioned,  although  the  rabbins  say  there  were  four 
to  each  chariot.  The  colors  are  specified,  and 
must  be  significant.  The  usual  interpretation 
makes  red  denote  war  and  bloodshed,  blacJc ,  sorrow 
and  death,  white,  victory.  The  fourth  color,  spec¬ 
kled ,  commonly  derived  from  a  root  =  hail,  and 
hence  rendered,  “  having  hail-like  spots/'  is  ex¬ 
plained  by  Hcngstenber^  as  denoting  judgments 
falling  like  hail  (Rev.  viii.  7,  xvi.  21),  but  by  Kcil 
as  indicating  famine  and  pestilence,  which  is' better 
than  to  regard  it  with  Henderson,  as  indicating  a 
mixed  dispensation  of  joy  and  sorrow,  or  with  T. 
V.  Moore  as  combining  all  the  others.  A  more 
difficult  question  arises  concerning  the  next  word, 

D'&DK  It  is  strange  to  find  an  epithet  of  quality 
in  immediate  connection  with  a  series  referring  to 
color,  vet  this  must  be  admitted  if  the  word  is 
taken  in  its  usual  sense,  given  in  the  margin  of  K. 
V.,  Vulgate,  and  by  most  expositors,  i.  e.,  strong. 
To  escape  the  difficulty,  some  represent  the  first 
consonant,  S,  as  softened  from  n,  and  so  get 
=  bright  red  (Kimchi,  Calvin,  Cocceius, 
Ewald,  Kohler).  Others  suppose  an  error  of  the 
transcriber  (Hitzig,  Maurer,  Pressel).  Bat  it  i* 
better  with  Fiirst  (in  Lex.),  to  derive  the  word  in 
the  text  from  an  Arabic  root  =  to  shine,  whence 
I  he  obtains  the  signification,  dazzling  red.  Dr.  Van 
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Dyck,  in  the  modern  Arabic  Bible,  renders  it  by 

9  0  9 

yjub,  =*  shining  red.  In  any  event,  the  colors 

of  the  horses  denote  the  character  of  the  mission 
on  which  they  are  sent.  But  an  elaborate  effort  has 
been  made  by  Hoffman,  followed  by  Kliefoth, 
Wordsworth,  and  others,  to  represent  tne  colors  as 
indicating  the  four  great  empires  of  Daniel  as  in¬ 
struments  of  God’s  judgments.  But  this  is  forbid¬ 
den  by  the  contemporaneousness  of  the  going  forth 
of  the  several  chariots,  by  their  destination  as  stated 
in  the  text,  by  the  lacll  of  historical  verification, 
and  other  considerations.  See  Keil  and  Kohler  in 
loc.  for  a  full  refutation  of  this  apparently  plausible 
view. 

6.  The  Explanation  fvers.  5-8).  Ver.  5.  These 
are  the  four  winda.  Not  four  spirits,  as  the  text 
of  the  E.  V.  has  it,  and  Henderson  and  Neumann, 
for  angels  are  rarely  if  ever  so  described  in  the  Old 
Testament,  nor  in  that  case  would  the  appended 
words,  “  of  the  heaven's,”  have  any  suitable  mean¬ 
ing,  nor  does  the  Seriprure  know  anything  of  four 
angels  par  eminence.  These  winds,  the  angel  said, 
came  forth  from  standing  before  the  universal 
Lord,  in  whose  service  they  were.  Ps.  cxlviii.  8. 
“  Stormy  wind  fulfilling  his  word.”  The  agency  of 
the  four  winds  in  the  work  of  destructive  judgment 
is  seen  in  Jer.  xlix.  36,  Dan.  vii.  2,  Rev.  vii.  1. 

Vers.  6,  7.  That  in  which  are,  etc.  These 
verses  describe  the  particular  regions  visited  by 
these  divinely  appointed  messengers.  The  black 
went  toward  the  land  of  the  north,  which  all 
agree  denotes  the  territory  washed  by  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates.  See  on  cn.  ii.  6,  7.  "The  white 
go  after  them,  not  to  the  West,  as  Ewald  translates, 
for  then  we  should  expect  the  East  also,  which  does 
not  occur;  and  besides,  the  west  to  the  Hebrews 
represented  only  the  sea.  Better  is  the  ingenious 
view  of  Pressel,  who,  insisting  on  the  force  of  the 
preposition,  renders  “  to  the  land  farther  behind 
them.”  This  is  grammatically  tenable,  and  favored 
bv  the  fact  that  it  brings  into  view  the  farther  East, 
the  Medes  and  Persians,  as  one  of  the  distinct  ob¬ 
jects  of  the  divine  visitatiou.  The  land  of  the 
south  is  of  course  Egypt  and  Arabia. 

Ver.  7.  And  the-  bay  went,  etc.  So  far,  the 
prophet  seems  to  have  omitted  the  first  chariot,  the 
one  with  red  horses,  and  in  order  to  make  up  the 
number  four,  to  have  divided  the  third  team  into 
two,  taking  its  second  designation  of  color,  tniy, 
as  the  fourth.  How  are  we  to  understand  this  1 

Keil,  who,  however,  renders  O'SEH,  strong,  regards 
the  problem  as  insoluble.  Hengstenberg  affirms 
that  the  class  mentioned  in  the  seventh  verse  is  in 
reality  the  first,  and  they  are  called  strong,  because 
they  really  were  the  strongest  of  all ;  but  this  as¬ 
sumes  what  is  certainly  not  stated,  and  cannot  be 

proved.  Hitzig  and  Maurer  assume  that 
was  omitted  from  ver.  6  by  mistake,  and  afterwards 
erroneously  substituted  in  ver.  7  for  E'ET^.  It  is 
better  to  interpret  the  term  as  Furst  does  in  ver. 
8,  although  even  then  it  remains  inexplicable  why 
the  prophet  should  have  described  the  first  class 
not  oy  its  own  name  but  by  one  already  appropri¬ 
ated  as  part  of  that  of  the  third.  It  "may,  how¬ 
ever,  be  safely  inferred  that  while  the  various  colors 
of  the  horses  had  some  significance,  yet  that  this 
was  not  a  matter  of  very  great  importance,  else 
the  distinctions  stated  would  have  been  more  ac¬ 
curately  observed.  Certainly  the  general  sense  of 
the  vision  is  plain,  whatever  view  one  adopts  as  to 
the  variations  in  the  description.  One  point  all 


agree  in,  namely,  that  the  seventh  verse  sets  forth 
what  was  done  by  the  horses  of  the  first  chariot. 
These  appear  to*  have  been  not  content  like  the 
others  with  one  particular  territory,  but  asked  per¬ 
mission  to  go  through  the  whole  earth.  And  he 
said,  t.  e.,  the  Lord  of  the  whole  earth,  who  (ver 
5)  causes  the  chariots  to  go  forth. 

Ver.  8.  And  he  called  me.  The  interpreting 
angel  calls  aloud  to  the  prophet,  arousing  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  purport  of  the  vision.  Have  caused 
my  Spirit  to  rest  upon.  This  has  often  been  ex¬ 
plained  as  analogous  to  the  phrase  “  to  cause  fury 
to  rest,”  in  Ezek.  v.  13,  xvi.  42,  but  wrath  is  not 
the  same  as  spirit.  Nor  is  such  a  violent  assump¬ 
tion  at  all  necessary.  The  Lord’s  Spirit  is  some¬ 
times  a  Spirit  of  judgment  and  of  burning  (Is.  iv. 
4),  and  it  is  in  this  sense  that  the  chariots  let  down 
his  manifestations  on  the  nations.  This  verse 
specifies  only  the  land  of  the  north  as  the  scene 
of  these  operations.  But  it  could  easily  be  inferred 
from  this  what  was  the  result  in  the  other  directions. 
The  north  country  was  mentioned  because,  as  the 
inveterate  foe  of  the  covenant  people,  it  was  the 
principal  mark  of  the  judgments  of  God,  and 
should  in  the  first  instance  feel  the  consuming  en¬ 
ergies  of  the  Holy  Spirit 

THEOLOGICAL  AND  MORAL. 


1.  The  same  law  obtains  in  the  punishment  of 
the  heathen  as  in  that  of  God’s  professed  people. 
The  harvest  is  not  cut  until  it  is  ripe.  The  meas¬ 
ure  of  iniquity  must  be  full  before  judgment  falls. 
This  doctrine* was  shown  in  the  last  vision  in  its 
application  to  the  Jews.  In  the  present  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  first,  of  which  it  is  the  complement, 
the  same  principle  is  illustrated  in  relation  to  the 
world  at  large.  At  the  beginning  of  this  bight  of 
disclosures,  the  prophet  learned  that  there  was  no 
indication  in  the  state  of  the  heathen  world  of  any 
such  convulsion  os  his  predecessor  Haggai  had 
predicted  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  actual  inspection 
by  horsemen  commissioned  for  the  purpose  brought 
back  information  that  all  the  earth  was  quiet  and 
at  rest,  thus  furnishing  a  painful  contrast  to  the 
weak  and  suffering  condition  of  the  people  of  God. 
Now  he  learns  that  this  prosperity  and  peace  of  the 
heathen  was  not  a  permanent  thing.  The  time 
had  not  come,  and  nothing  could  be  done  until  it 
did  come.  But  it  was  sure  to  arrive.  The  wrath 
of  God  is  not  a  caprice  or  an  impulse,  but  the 
steady,  uniform,  eternal  opposition  of  his  holy  na¬ 
ture  against  all  sin.  It  can  no  more  cease  than 
He  can.  It  is  the  very  element  of  his  being.  He 
is  necessarily  ”  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  evil.” 
Not  more  certainly  is  Ho  infinite  in  power  or  wis¬ 
dom  than  He  is  in  justice  and  truth.  And  these 
perfections  must  find  expression  in  his  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  affairs  of  the  world.  Delay  is  no  evi¬ 
dence  to  the  contrary.  The  accumulation  of  sins 
thus  produced,  only  makes  more  evident  the  desert 
of  wrath,  and  causes  a  deeper  destruction  when  the 
blow  falls. 

2.  The  resting  of  God's  Spirit  upon  a  land  is 
generally  the  cause  of  life,  holiness,  and  peace,  but 
sometimes  it  is  the  reverse.  In  visitations  of  judg¬ 
ment,  the  Spirit  is  a  consuming  fire.  It  overwhelms, 
scatters,  destroys.  It  removes  out  of  the  way  ob¬ 
stacles  otherwise  insuperable.  It  turns  mountains 
into  plains.  It  lays  low  hoary  despotisms,  and  pre¬ 
pares  means  and  access  for  "the  gentler  forms  of 
diffusing  the  truth.  Pacem  petit  ense.  The  ut¬ 
ter  destruction  of  a  godless  power  is  sometimes  a 
necessary  preliminary  to  the  spread  of  the  Gospel. 
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THE  CROWN  UPON  JOSHUA’S  HEAD. 

Chapter  VI.  9-15. 

A.  The  Symbolic  Action ;  Crowns  on  Joshua  (vers.  9-11).  B.  Its  Meaning;  The 
Branch  a  Priest  and  King  (vers.  12-15). 

9-10  And  the  word  of  Jehovah  came  to  me  saying,  Take1  from  the  exiles,*  from 
Cheldai,  from  Tobiah,  and  from  Jedaiah,  and  go  thou  on  that  day,  go 5  into  the 

11  house  of  Josiah  the  son  of  Zephaniah  whither  they  have  oome  from  Babylon;  And 
take  silver  and  gold  and  make  crowns,  and  set  them  upon  the  head  of  Joshua,  the 

12  son  of-Josedech,  the  high  priest;4  And  speak  to  him  saying,  Thus  speaketh  Jeho¬ 
vah  of  Hosts,  saying,  Behold  a  man  whose  name  is  Branch,  and  from  his  place  he 

13  shall  grow  up,5  and  build  the  temple  of  Jehovah.  Even  He®  shall  build  the  tem¬ 
ple  of  Jehovah,  and  He  shall  bear  majesty,  and  shall  sit  and  rule*  upon  his  throne, 
and  shall  be  a  priest  upon  his  throne,  and  the  counsel  of  peace  shall  be  between 

14  them  both.  And  the  crowns  shall  be  to  Chelem,  and  to  Tobiah,  and  to  Jedaiah, 

15  and  to  Hen,  the  son  of  Zephaniah,  for  a  memorial  in  the  temple  of  Jehovah.  And 
they  that  are  far  off  shall  come  and  build  in  the  temple  of  Jehovah ;  and  ye  shall 
know  that  Jehovah  of  Hosts  hath  sent  me  to  you  ;  and  it  will  come  to  pass,  if  ye 
will  hearken  unto  the  voice  of  Jehovah  your  God  — 1 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  10.  -  The  lnfln.  abtoL  ITipb,  UMd  for  the  imperative,  has  no  object,  and  is  therefore  to  be  considered  as 

resumed  in  the  nHpb  of  rer.  11.  This  requires  us  to  Yiew  the  latter  half  of  rer.  10  as  a  parenthesis,  which,  as 

Prase el  says,  "  Is  somewhat  harsh  but  not  harsher  than  we  often  find  even  in  German  ”  or  in  English. 

*  Ver.  10.  —  nVin,  abstract  for  concrete  =■  the  exiles. 

*  Ver.  10.  —  The  repetition  of  Is  one  of  the  cases  which  have  subjected  Zechartah's  style  to  the  charge  of 

being  heavy  and  dragging. 

4  Ver.  11.  —  This  is  noted  by  the  Masorites  as  one  of  the  twenty-six  verses,  each  of  which  contains  all  the  letters  of 

the  Hebrew  alphabet 

5  Ver.  12.  —  nptT]  —  Observe  the  paronomasia :  «  a  sprout  will  sprout  up.” 

6  Ver.  18.  —  The  first  word  is  very  emphatic.  Even  He  and  not  another.  8o  in  the  next  clause,  and  He. 

T  Ver.  16.  —  The  aposiopesis  is  striking  (cf.  Luke  xlli.  9),  w  And  if  it  bear  fruit - ;  and  if  not,  then,”  ete. 


KXBGETICAJL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Some  interpreters  consider  what  is  here  related 
as  another  vision,  but  manifestly  without  reason, 
since  it  has  none  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  visions, 
is  historical  in  its  nature,  and  is  introduced  with 
the  customary  formula  which  denotes  an  ordinary 
communication  from  God,  “  the  word  of  Jehovah 
came  to  me.”  But  while  it  is  not  one  of  the  night 
visions,  it  is  closely  connected  with  them,  as  ap¬ 
pears  from  the  fact  that  it  was  given  at  the  same 
time ;  that  it  resumes  the  principal  feature  of  the 
most  striking  of  the  whole,  namely,  the  fourth,  by 
describing  yet  further  the  Branch  ;  and  that  it 
stands  in  a  close  relation  of  contrast  to  the  vision 
immediately  preceding.  That  one  set  forth  the 
severe  judgments  in  store  for  all  the  foes  of  the 
theocracy.  This  symbolic  action  develops  the 
other  side  of  the  great  subject.  The  outlying 
heathen  are  not  all  to  be  destroyed  or  extermin¬ 
ated.  On  the  contraiy,  they  will  one  day  cease 
their  hostility  to  the  covenant  people,  and  even 
enter  into  cordial  cooperation  with  them  in  build¬ 
ing  up  and  adorning  the  kingdom  of  God.  This 


is  simply  a  different  form  of  the  same  thought 
given  in  the  second  chapter  of  Haggni,  where  we 
are  told  (ver.  7)  that  the  desire  (=  desirable  things) 
of  all  nations  shall  come,  and  the  Lord  will  fill 
the  house  with  glory.  We  have  then  here  an  his¬ 
torical  appendix  to  the  ni^ht  visions,  which  brings 
out  more  clearly  their  mam  theme,  and  especially 
emphasises  the  view  that  the  heathen  nations  are 
not  simply  to  be  disarmed  of  their  opposition,  but 
made  active  helpers  in  the  advancement  of  God’s 
kingdom  and  glory. 

a.  The  Symbolic  Action  (vers.  9-11).  —  Ver. 
9.  And  the  word,  etc.  Therefore  this  is  not  a 
vision. 

Ver.  10.  Take  from  the  exiles  ....  from 
Babylon.  The  exiles  is  a  term  applied  by  Ears 
(iv.  1  ;  vi.  19)  to  the  returned  captives  (iv.  1 ;  vi 
19),  but  here  evidently  means  those  who  were  still 
in  exile,  and  of  whom  the  persons  named  as  hav¬ 
ing  come  from  Babylon,  were  representatives.  Of 
these  three  persons  and  their  host  Josiah,  we  know 
nothing  more  than  what  the  passage  itself  relates. 
Several  interpreters  (Jerome,  Hengstenberg,  Baum* 
garten),  following  the  LXX.,  consider  their  names 
as  significant,  bat  there  is  nothing  to  require  this 
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here  more  than  elsewhere,  nor  do  the  results  thus 
obtained  contribute  anything  to  the  proper  under¬ 
standing  of  the  section.  The  E.  V.  makes 

the  subject  of  (Targum,  Peshito,  Vulgate, 
Luther,  Henderson),  but  it  is  better  to  take  it  as 
an  accusative  of  place,  referring  to  the  house  of 
Josiah  (Nordheiraer,  H.  G.,  902,  16.).  So  Heng- 
stcnberg,  Kohler,  Keil,  etc.  According  to  this 
view  the  three  men  are  deputies  from  the  Jews  in 
Babylon,  and  the  fourth  was  the  host  with  whom 
they  lodged  in  Jerusalem.  On  that  day,  the  day 
mentioned  (eh.  i.  7). 

Ver.  11.  Crowns.  The  plural  which  is  re¬ 
peated  in  ver.  14  must  be  significant,  and  repre¬ 
sents,  if  not  two  distinct  diadems,  at  least  one 
composite  crown  of  two  or  more  parts.  The 
former  is  the  more  natural  (cf.  Rev.  xix.  12)  and 
better  suited  to  the  connection  which  treats  of  the 
combination  of  two  distinct  offices  in  one  person. 
Ewald,  Hitzig,  and  Bunsen  interpolate  “and  upon 
the  head  of  Zerubbabel 99  after  the  words  “  high 
priest ;  99  but  for  this  there  is  no  authority  what¬ 
ever,  critical  or  exegetical. 

6.  The  Explanation  and  Promise  (vers.  12-15). 
—  Vers.  12  and  13  explain  the  meaning  of  the 
symbolical  action  just  commanded. 

Ver.  12.  And  speak  to  him.  Joshua  of  course 
would  know  that  the  regal  fhnetion,  so  firmly  fixed 
in  the  family  of  David,  could  not  possibly  be  con¬ 
ferred  upon  him  as  an  individual,  and  that  there¬ 
fore  its  insignia  were  placed  upon  his  head  typi¬ 
cally.  This  is  put  beyond  doubt  by  the  address 
here  made  to  him.  Behold  points  to  the  Messiah 
as  if  he  were  present.  He  is  called  Branch  as  if 
it  were  a  proper  name,  as  appears  not  only  by  the 
lack  of  the  article,  but  by  the  established  usage  of 
the  earlier  Prophets.  £ee  on  ch.  iii.  8.  Of  this 
branch  or  sprout  from  the  fallen  trunk  of  David, 
it  is  said,  from  his  place  he  will  grow  up.  Some 
(LXX.,  Luther,  Hitzig,  Pressel,  etc.)  render  this 
clause  impersonally,  “  there  will  be  sprouting  or 

growth ;  *’  but  this  overlooks  the  in  VPlfiriQ, 
and  besides,  changes  the  subject  without  reason* 
Better  is  the  view  ( Cocceius,  llengstcnbcrg,  Baum- 
garten,  Keil,  etc),  that  the  Branch  will  grow  up 
from  his  place  (cf.  Ex.  x.  23),  t.  e.,  from  his  owh 
land  and  nation,  not  an  exotic,  but  a  genuine  root- 
shoot  from  the  native  stock  to  which  the  prom¬ 
ises  had  been  made.  Build  the  temple  —  not  the 
earthly  tcmplo  then  in  progress,  for  this  was  to  be 
completed  by  Zerubbabel  (iv.  9) ;  not  a  new  and 
more  glorious  one  of  the  same  kind,  for  Zerub- 
babel’s  temple  was  to  be  glorified  in  the  Messianic 
times  (Hag.  ii.  7-9;  Mai.  iii.  1) ;  but  (Hengsten¬ 
berg,  Tholuck,  Kohler)  the  spiritual  temple  of 
which  the  tabernacle  and  Solomon’s  splendid  edi¬ 
fice  were  only  types,  the  holy  house  composed  of 
living  stones  (Eph.  ii.  21;  1  Pet.  ii.  5).  Not  a 
temple,  but  the  temple, — one  still  in  existence  and 
always  the  same,  but  destined  to  an  unprecedented 
exaltation  by  the  Messiah.  “  The  temple  of  God 
is  one,  namely,  the  Church  of  the  saved,  origin¬ 
ating  in  the  promise  given  in  Paradise,  and  last¬ 
ing  to  the  end  of  the  world  ”  (Cocceius). 

Ver.  18.  Even  He  shall  build.  The  repetition 
is  not  useless,  but  emphatic,  as  the  expressed  pro¬ 
noun  shows.  Even  he,  notwithstanding  his  lowli¬ 
ness  of  origin,  shall  accomplish  this  great  work. 
Bear  majesty,  t.  «.,  kingly  glory  and  honor,  for 
which  1T1  seems  to  be  the  proper  and  normal 
term  (1  Chron.  xxix.  25 ;  Dan.  xi.  21  ;  Ps.  .xxi. 


5).  Will  sit  and  rule  upon  his  throne.  “  Tln» 
former  denotes  the  possession  of  the  honor  and 
dignity  of  a  king,  the  latter  the  actual  exercise  of 
royal  authority”  ( Hengstenberg).  The  suffix  in 
“his  throne”  refers  not  to  Jehovah  (Vitringa), 
which  is  too  remote,  hut  to  the  Branch  himself,  as 
is  shown  by  the  recurrence  of  the  word  in  the  next 
clause.  And  will  be  a  priest.  Ewald  and  Hitzig 
render,  “  there  will  be  a  priest  upon,”  etc.,  which 
is  both  arbitrary  and  unmeaning.  Nearly  all  in¬ 
terpreters,  ancient  and  modern,  render  as  in  the 
text,  and  understand  the  clause  to  mean,  that  the 
Branch  would  be  both  king  and  high  priest  on  one 
and  the  same  throne.  Between  them  both.  Not 
the  Branch  and  Jehovah  (Cocceius,  Vitringa),  nor 
the  Branch  and  an  ideal  priest  (Ewald,  Bunsen), 
nor  the  royal  and  the  priestly  offices  (Rosenmiiller, 
Hengstenberg,  etc.) ;  but  the  king  and  tbe  priest 
who  sit  upon  the  throne,  united  in  one  person,  the 
Branch  (Hengstenberg,  Umbreit,  Kohler).  Upon 
this  view,  the  counsel  of  peace  cannot  mean  per¬ 
fect  harmony,  for  that  would  be  a  matter  of  course 
—  yet  Jerome,  Michaelis,  Maurer,  and  Hengsten¬ 
berg  favor  this  view,  —  but  is  a  counsel  which 
aims  at  or  results  in  peace,  like  “  the  chastisement 
of  our  peace 99  in  16.  Hii.  5,  t.  e.,  which  has  for  its  ob¬ 
ject  our  peace.  The  sense,  then,  is  that  the  Branch, 
uniting  m  himself  royalty  and  priesthood,  will 
take  such  counsel  as  shall  result  in  peace  and  sal¬ 
vation  for  the  covenant  people. 

Vers.  14,  15.  The  Prophet  having  explained 
the  meaning  of  Joshua’s  coronation,  now  proceeds 
to  give  the  reason  why  the  silver  and  gold  of  which 
the  crowns  were  composed,  were  to  be  obtained 
from  tho  messengers  of  the  Jews  who  lived  at  a 
distance  from  their  native  land. 

Ver.  14.  And  the  crowns  shall  be.  The 
crowns,  after  having  been  placed  upon  the  head  of 
Joshua,  were  not  to  become  his  personal  property, 
but  to  be  preserved  in  the  temple  as  a  memorial 
of  the  deputies  from  Babylon.  The  names  of 
these  persons  are  the  same  as  those  given  in  ver. 
10,  except  the  first  and  last ;  Helena  standing  for 
Heldiah,  and  Hen  for  Josiah.  In  the  former  case 
the  two  names  are  so  nearlv  alike  that  there  is  a 
general  agreement  in  the  view  which  refers  them 
to  the  same  person,  and  considers  the  variation  as 
a  copyist’s  error.  In  the  latter,  Keil  and  Kohler 
render  the  second  name  as  an  appellative  noun 
with  the  sense  of  favor,  and  cousiderit  a  record 
of  the  gracious  hospitality  which  the  son  of  Zeph- 
aniah  had  shown  to  the  deputies  from  Babylon. 
But  thia  is  certainly  artificial,  and  it  is  better  to 
assume  that  Josiah  had  this  additional  name.  The 
object  of  depositing  the  crowns  in  the  templo  was 
not  simply  to  do  honor  to  the  liberality  of  the  con¬ 
tributors  from  Babylon,  but  also  to  extend  the 
typical  significance  of  the  whole  proceeding.  These 
men,  sending  from  afAr  their  gifts  for  the  house 
of  God,  were  types  of  many  wno  would  one  day 
come  from  heathen  lands  and  help  to  build  the 
temple  of  the  Lord. 

Ver.  1 5.  And  they  that  are  aflur  off  A  mani¬ 
fest  prediction  that  distant  strangers  should  active¬ 
ly  participate  in  setting  up  the  kingdom  of  God. 
And  ye  shall  know,  etc.  Tho  occurrence  of  this 
result  would  be  a  proof  of  the  divine  origin  of 
what  is  here  predicted  in  word  and  deed.  The 
last  clause,  and  it  will ....  your  God,  is  con¬ 
sidered  by  Hengstenberg  and  Henderson  as  an 

aposiopesis,  If  ye  will  hearken,  then - .  This 

certainly  gives  an  emphatic  and  spirited  close  to 
the  prophecy,  and  grammatically  agrees  better 
with  the  form  of  the  original  than  the  supposition 
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ZECHARIAH. 


that  a  pronoun  ha s  been  omitted  as  the  subject  of 
The  suppressed  apodosis  of  course  is,  ye 
shall  participate  in  all  the  blessings  which  the 
Brancn  is  to  secure.  For  other  instances  of  apori- 
ypesis,  see  Gen.  xxxi.  42  and  1.  15  (in  Hebrew), 
and  the  very  striking  instance  (Ps.  xxvii.  13).  The 
question,  whether  Zechariah  really  performed  the 
symbolical  action  here  enjoined,  is  left  undecided 
by  some  (Hengstenberg,  Keil),  but  there  seems  lit¬ 
tle  reason  to  doubt  that  he  did,  since  the  crown 
was  to  be  hung  up  in  the  terapld  as  a  memorial. 


THEOLOGICAL  AND  MORAL. 

1.  The  favorite  designation  of  the  Messiah, 
Branch,  reappears,  with  a  considerable  amplifi¬ 
cation  of  its  meaning.  An  elaborate  and  costly 
double  crown  is  placed  upon  the  head  of  Joshua 
as  the  type  of  one  who  is  merely  a  slender  sprout 
or  root-shoot,  which  grows  np  out  of  its  own  place. 
This  was  exactly  true  of  the  historical  Christ.  He 
did  not  descend  from  heaven  in  visible  glory  and 
greatness.  He  was  not  born  in  the  purple,  nor 
waited  upon  by  princes  and  nobles.  He  did  not 
enter  our  world  with  any  show  or  pomp  such  as 
his  deluded  countrymen  expected ;  but,  although 
a  lineal  heir  of  David  and  able  to  trace  his  ances¬ 
try  back  to  Abraham,  he  sprang  from  a  decayed 
family  and  had  a  manger  for  his  first  resting-place. 
The  Davidic  trunk  had  fallen,  and  this  was  a  mere 
sucker  growing  out  of  one  of  the  upturned  roots. 
Heaven  indeed  took  notice  of  the  event  by  the  Star 
in  the  east,  the  visit  of  the  Magi,  and  the  songs  of 
the  Angels;  but  the  world  at  large  knew  little 
and  cared  less  about  the  birth  at  Bethlehem.  Af¬ 
ter  the  same  pattern  was  his  further  development. 
He  grew  up  out  of  his  place  in  lowly  humiliation. 
For  thirty  years  his  home  was  in  Galilee,  in  the 
house  of  a  humble  carpenter,  and  during  all  that 
time  he  was  known  simply  as  a  reputable  youth 
in  a  country  village.  An  apocryphal  Gospel  tells 
marvelous  stories  of  his  infancy,  but  these  are  ] 
pure  inventions.  The  man  Christ  Jesus  grew  up 
as  a  root  out  of  a  dry  ground.  And  even  ‘after 
He  commenced  his  ministry,  and  did  such  works 
as  no  other  man  did,  and  spoke  as  no  other  man 
spake,  He  was  still  but  a  Branch.  Crowds  at 
times  gathered  around  Him,  but  in  all  cases  they 
soon  fell  away.  In  general  He  was  despised  and 
rejected  of  men.  This  continued  during  his  life, 
was  especially  marked  in  the  circumstances  of  his 
death,  and  even  long  afterwards  characterized  his 
memory,  since  one  of  the  best  Procurators  of 
Judeea  could  speak  of  Him  as  “  one  Jesus 99  (Acts 
xxv.  19) ;  and  a  century  later  the  most  illustrious 1 
of  Roman  historians  knew  of  him  only  as  the 
author  of  a  pernicious  superstition  who  himself 
had  deservedly  died  a  felon’s  death.  Yet  this 
neglected  and  forgotten  Branch  was  to  accomplish 
some  wonderful  things. 

2.  One  of  these  was  to  build  the  Temple  of  the 
Lord.  His  type,  Joshua,  was  busily  engaged  iu 
forwarding  tne  erection  of  the  new  structure  on 
Moriah,  and  that  edifice,  by  successive  additions  in 
a  long  course  of  years,  became  a  most  stately  and 
magnificent  pile.  But  it  was  a  far  nobler  build¬ 
ing  to  which  the  Branch  applied  himself,  one  which 
was  truly  a  habitation  of  God  through  the  Spirit, 
one  composed  of  living  stones.  The  glory  of  the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem  was  that  there  the  Most 
High  manifested  his  presence ;  and  all  beauty  of 

l  Tacitus. 


form  and  grace  of  ornamentation  was  valued  only 
in  so  far  as  it  rendered  the  house  fit  for  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  God.  Now  the  true  temple,  the  spirit¬ 
ual  house,  is  the  actual  dwelling-place  of  Jehovah, 
where  He  displays  the  fact,  not  by  signs  or  sym¬ 
bols,  not  by  a  material  Shekinah,  but  by  the  graces 
of  his  Spirit  inwrought  in  the  hearts  and  mani¬ 
fested  in  the  lives  of  his  people.  He  dwells  not 
merely  among  them  as  a  whole,  but  in  each  par¬ 
ticular  member.  Ubi  SpirUnt ,  ibi  ccclesia .  These 
members,  vary  widely  in  other  respects,  but  they 
are  all  alike  characterized  by  the  indwelling  of  the 
Spirit  the  source  of  their  life  and  the  bond  of 
their  connection  with  Christ,  the  head.  Now  it  is 
this  living  temple  which  the  Branch  builds.  He 
is,  according  to  the  common  Scripture  metaphor, 
the  foundation,  the  corner-stone  ;  but  here  he  ap¬ 
pears  as  builder.  Sending  forth  his  servants  he 
began  and  still  continues  the  work,  collecting, 
shaping,  and  laying  the  materials,  until  already 
an  innumerable  multitude  have  been  framed  into 
such  a  structure  as  earth  never  saw  before.  The 
Church  on  earth  has  many  imperfections,  yet  after 
allowing  for  all  these,  it  is  still  a  coetns  Sanctorum , 
a  civitas  I  hi,  a  holy  temple  in  the  Lord  ;  and  it 
bears  witness  in  every  part  to  the  grace  and  skill 
of  its  great  Founder.  He,  only  He,  did  build, 
could  build  such  a  glorious  edifice. 

3.  The  source  of  his  power  and  success  is  indi¬ 
cated  in  the  very  peculiar  functions  assigned  to  Him 
in  the  text  He  is  a  priest  upon  his  throne, — 
a  combination  wholly  strange  to  the  experience  of 
the  covenant  people,  and  heretofore  known  to  them 
only  in  the  dim  tradition  from  patriarchal  days, 
of  the  mysterious  Melchisedek  who  was  at  once 
king  of  Salem  and  a  priest  of  the  most  high  God. 
In  the  Branch,  the  Aaronic  line  and  the  Davidic 
line  should  both  culminate.  He  should  fulfill  the 
highest  ideal  of  each.  As  the  one,  real,  atoning 
priest,  he  was  to  attain  all  ffove-for  for  the  forgive¬ 
ness  of  sins  and  the  removal  of  gnilt;  and  as  the 
one,  real,  reigning  king,  he  was  to  exercise  all  86- 
vapiv  for  the  inward  support  and  outward  protec¬ 
tion  of  his  people.  The  two  functions  coincided 
in  extent  and  object.  Those  for  whom  the  priest 
offered  and  interceded,  were  the  very  parties  over 
whom  the  king  extended  his  beneficent  reign.  This 
counsel  between  the  two  offices,  this  harmony  of 
aim  and  purpose,  cannot  but  insure  peace  =  the 
highest  good,  temporal  and  spiritual,  of  his  peo¬ 
ple.  The  combination  of  right  and  power  is  irre¬ 
sistible.  So  it  has  been  in  all  the  past ;  so  it  will 
be  in  all  the  future.  This  man  hath  an  unchange¬ 
able  priesthood,  and  his  dominion  is  an  everlast¬ 
ing  dominion,  and  his  kingdom  that  which  shall 
not  be  destroyed  (Heb.  vii.  24 ;  Dan.  vii.  14).  We 
can  see  the  value  of  this  combination  more  clearly 
by  considering  the  consequences,  if  either  function 
stood  alone.  Of  what  avail  would  he  the  pardon 
of  sin,  if  there  were  no  security  against  its  recur¬ 
rence  and  dominion  in  the  future  ?  The  wiping 
out  of  the  old  score  would  simply  make  room  for 
a  new  one.  On  the  other  hand,  of  what  use  would 
be  the  mastery  of  all  concupiscence  for  the  present 
and  all  time  to  come,  so  long  ns  no  provision  was 
made  for  the  arrearages  of  former  transgression 
and  guilt  ?  The  burden  of  the  past  would  only  be 
the  more  intolerable  as  its  enormity  would  he’  the 
more  clearly  discerned  and  felt.  We  need  a  Priest 
and  a  Ring,  and,  blessed  be  God,  we  have  them, 
with  a  resulting  counsel  of  peace. 

4.  The  calling:  of  the  Gentiles  belongs  to  the 
building  of  the  ideal  temple  This  is  set  forth 
typically  by  taking  materials  from  Babylon  for  the 
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doable  crown  to  be  placed  upon  Joshua,  and  di¬ 
rectly  by  the  declaration  that  they  that  are  far  off 
.shall  come  and  build  in  the  temple  of  the  Lord. 
This  verv  expression  the  Apostle  Paul  uses  to  des¬ 
ignate  the  Gentile  Ephesians  (ii.  17),  “yon  that 
arc  far  off.”  Zecharian  faithfully  echoes  the  words 
of  all  his  predecessors  as  to  the  extent  of  the  final 
dispensation  of  grace.  The  universality  indicated 
in  the  first  promise,  and  clearly  expressed  in  the 
oft-repeated  covenant  with  Abraham,  was  never 
lost  sight  of.  Even  amid  the  narrow  restrictions 
and  close  lines  of  Judaism  there  were  significant 
intimations  that  the  barriers  of  race  were  only  in¬ 
cidental  and  temporary  (see  on  ii.  11),  and  that 
one  day  the  light  and  life  of  Zion  should  extend 
to  the 'ends  of  the  earth.  Just  as  Isaiah  (lx.  2,  6, 
9)  sets  forth  the  future  triumph  of  the  Gospel  by 
representing  huge  caravans  as  journeying  toward 
Zion,  and  the  ships  of  Tarshish  as  engaged  in 
transporting  the  sons  of  strangers  thither  with 
their  silver  and  their  gold,  so  our  Prophet  ex¬ 
presses  the  same  truth  by  depicting  the  far-off  na¬ 
tions  as  builders  in  the  temple.  As  living  stones 
they  come,  and  insert  themselves  in  the  sacred  edi¬ 
fice,  being  built  upon  “Jesus  Christ  Himself,  in 
whom  the  whole  building  groweth  into  an  holy 
temple  in  the  Lord."  And  not  only  that,  but  un¬ 
der  the  master-builder,  they  are  the  means  of  gath¬ 
ering  others,  and  so  lifting  yet  higher  the  walls 
of  that  spiritual  house  which  is  the  temple  of  the 
living  God.  The  chief  upholders  to-day  of  heathen 
evangelization  are  nations  farthest  off  fro*i  the  old 
seat  of  the  theocracy. 

UO&HLETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Moore  :  The  history  of  the  world  is  arranged 
m  reference  to  the  destinies  of  the  Church ;  and 


the  agencies  that  control  that  history  go  forth 
from  the  scat  of  the  Church's  great  head,  the  un¬ 
seen  temple.  Political  changes  are  after  all  only 
the  moving  of  the  shadow  on  the  earthly  dial-plate 
that  marks  the  mightier  revolutions  going  forward 
in  the  heavens. 

Bradley  :  The  temple  of  Jehovah.  If  God  so 
loves  his  Church  as  to  call  it  his  house,  to  dwell 
in  it  and  delight  in  it ;  if  He  deems  it  so  sacred  as 
to  call  it  his  temple ;  if  He  sees  so  much  grandeur 
and  beauty  in  it  as  to  speak  of  its  glory  ;  surely, 
we  may  find  in  it  something  to  love,  something  to 

delight  in,  something  to  revere  and  admire . 

He  shall  build.  Christ  is  the  builder.  (1.)  He 
forms  the  plan.  (2.)  He  prepares  the  materials. 
(3.)  He  joins  the  materials  together. 

Jay  :  The  temple  is  the  Church  of  God.  His 
people,  therefore,  should  remember  that  all  they 
nave  and  all  they  are  is  the  Lord’s;  and  that  to 
take  anything  pertaining  to  a  temple  is  not  only 
robbery  but  sacrilege.  ....  Chnst  is  the  sole 
real  builder.  All  others  build  only  as  instru¬ 
ments.  Even  Paul  and  Apollos  were  only  minis¬ 
ters  by  whom  men  believed,  even  as  the  Lord  gave 
to  every  man.'  Too  often  men  are  insensible  of 
this,  and  begin  like  Melancthon,  who  supposed  in 
his  fervor  that  he  should  convert  all  who  heard 
him. 

Pres8el  :  Every  contribution  toward  the  build¬ 
ing  up  of  the  Church,  comirtg  from  a  true  heart, 
has  its  memorial  before  God,  and  as  a  testimony 
before  the  world  of  the  divinity  of  the  Gospel.  .  .  . 
The  slowness  of  the  far-off  nations  to  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  Christ,  is  due  not  so  much  to  the 
hardness  of  their  hearts  as  to  the  feeble  attention 
of  Christians  to  the  voice  of  their  God  and  Sav¬ 
iour. 


in.  THE  ANSWER  TO  THE  QUESTION  CONCERNING  THE  FAST. 
Chapters  YU.  and  VIII. 

1.  THE  QUESTION  PROPOSED:  THE  PROPHET’S  REBUKE. 

Chapter  VIL  ' 

A.  The  Question  (vers.  1-4).  B.  Present  Rebuke  (vers.  5-7).  C.  Appeal  to  the 

Past  (vers.  8-14). 

1  And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  fourth  year  of  Darius  the  king  that  the  word  of 

2  Jehovah  came  to  Zechariah  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  ninth  month,  in  Kislev,  when 
8  Bethel 1  senfr  Sharezer  and  Regem-melech  and  his  men,  to  entreat  Jehovah,2  to 

speak  to  the  priests  who  were  at  the  house  of  Jehovah  of  Hosts,  and  to  the  proph¬ 
ets,  saying,  Shall  I  weep  in  the  fifth  month,  separating  myself,  as  I  have  now 8  done 
4,  5  so  many  years  ?  And  the  word  of  Jehovah  of  Hosts  came  to  me,  saying,  Speak 
to  all  the  people  of  the  land  and  to  the  priests,  saying,  When  ye  fasted  and  mourned 
in  the  fifth  (month)  and  in  the  seventh,  and  that  for  seventy  years,  did  ye  fast  at 

6  all  to  me,  to  me?  And  when  ye  eat4  and  when  ye  drink,  is  it  not5  ye  who  eat 

7  and  ye  who  drink  ? 6  [Know  ye]  not  the  words  which  Jehovah  proclaimed  by  the 
former  prophets,  when  Jerusalem  was  inhabited  and  at  peace,  and  her  cities  round 
about  her,  and  the  South,  and  the  Lowland  were  inhabited  ? 

8  And  the  word  of  Jehovah  came  to  Zechariah,  saying, 
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9  Thus  spake 7  Jehovah  of  Hosts,  saying, 

Judge  the  judgment  of  truth,8 

And  show  kindness  and  pity 0  one  to  another. 

10  And  widow  and  orphan, 

And  stranger  and  poor  man,10  do  not  oppress ; 

And  evil  against  a  brother 
Conceive  ye  not  in  your  heart. 

11  But  they  refused  to  attend, 

And  offered  a  rebellious  shoulder, 

And  made  their  ears  too  heavy  to  hear.11 

12  And  their  heart  they  made  an  adamant, 

That  they  might  not  hear  the  law 

And  the  words  which  Jehovah  of  Hosts  sent  by  his  Spirit, 

By  means  of  the  former  prophets  ; 

And  there  was  great  wrath  from  Jehovah  of  Hosts. 

13  And  it  came  to  pass. 

That  as  he  cried  and  they  did  not  hear, 

“  So  they  call  and  I  hear  not,12 
Saith  Jehovah  of  Hosts ; 

14  And  I  whirl 18  them  over  all  the  nations  whom  they  knew  not:* 
And  the  land  was  made  desolate  behind  them, 

So  that  no  one  goes  out  or  comes  in. 

And  [so]  they  made  the  pleasant  land  a  desert.14 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

i  Year.  2.  —  bWVTD  to  a  proper  name  tore,  aa  It  le  In  Judges  sc.  18, 96,  8L 

S  Vor.  %—  '39 mn#  nibm1?.  Handemou  renders  this  (ton  and  in  rill.  21)  in  rather  superfine  —  to  ewe- 

ciUate  the  regard,  "it  is  not  —  pra j' before  (8.  V.),  but  simply,  to  entreat  or  bosseoh.  Of.  2  Ctaron.  xxxfil.  12. 

S  Ver.  R _ nt  tore  is  equivalent  to  our  now.  Gen.  xxxi.  88.  See  Text  and  Gram,  on  i.  12. 

4  Ver.  0.  —  The*  tenses  in  the  first  clause  cannot  grammatically  be  rendered  as  preterites,  as  8.  V. 

t  Ver.  0.  —  The  marginal  rendering  (B.  V.)  of  the  question  is  better  than  that  of  the  text,  as  iearing  less  to  be  sup¬ 
plied. 

•  Ver.  0.  —  The  question,  n  Is  it  hot  ye,”  etc.,  implies,  '<  Hare  I  anything  at  all  to  do  with  it?  Is  it  not  your  own 
aflklr  entirely  ? 

7  Ver.  9.  —  The  first  verb  must  be  rendered  in  the  preterit;  spake,  not  speaketk.  , 

8  Ver.  9.  —  Judgment  of  troth.  The  margin  of  B.  V.  is  better  than  the  text 

9  Ver.  9.  —  ipn,  kindness.  P1*?-  See  for  the  latter  on  i.  16. 

10  Ver.  10. —As  the  first  four  nouns  an  anarthrous  in  the  original,  it  is  mon  literal  as  well  as  more  spirited  to  ren¬ 
der  them  so  in  the  Torsion. 

11  Ver.  11.  —In  yiDttfa?,  the  preposition  has  Its  not  unusual  priratlYe  force. 

IS  Ver.  18.  —  The  change  of  tense  in  the  latter  half  of  this  Terse  to  obliterated  in  the  8.  V.  The  writer  passes  from 
narration,  and  cites  the  ipsissima  verba  of  Jehorah.  This  is  a  better  explanation  than  that  which  makes  the  fixture  ex¬ 
press  a  past  action  still  continuing  (Moore).  Kbhler  and  Pxessel  extend  the  citation  as  for  as  2Q7D>  but  it  is  better  with 
Bwald  and  Umbcelt  to  make  it  terminate  with  since  the  next  verb  is  clearly  a  preterite.  , 

18  Ver.  14.  —  to  not  an  Aramaic  form,  but  results  from  the  guttural  attracting  to  itself  the  Towel  of  the 

preceding  tut.  (Green*,  H d.  Oram .,  00,  8  c.  and  92  «.) 

14  Ver.  14.—  To  render  the  tost  clause  impersonally  (Maurer),  to  enftebling  as  well  as  needless. 


1XBGBTICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

This  prophecy  is  separated  from  what  precedes 
by  an  interval  of  nearly  two  years,  during  all 
which  time  the  work  upon  the  Temple  had  been 
steadily  prosecuted.  As  the  building  rose  before 
the  eyes  of  the  people  and  gave  promise  of  a  speedy 
restoration  of  the  ancient  worship  in  its  integrity, 
they  became  doubtful  about  the  propriety  of  con¬ 
tinuing  to  observe  the  solemn  fasts  by  which  they 
commemorated  calamitous  epochs  in  their  former 
history,  especially  the  anniversary  of  the  burning 
of  the  city  and  temple  by  Nebuchadnezzar  on  the 


tenth  day  of  the  fifth  month.  Accordingly  a  mes¬ 
sage  of  inquiry  was  sent  to  the  priests  and  the 
prophets,  to  which  the  Lord  vonchsafed  a  direct 
and  abundant  answer  by  the  hand  of  Zechari&h. 
The  first  part  of  this  answer  is  'contained  in  the 
chapter  before  us.  After  reciting  the  oceuion  of 
the  oracle  (ver9.  1-3)  the  prophet  rebukes  them 
for  the  formalism  of  their  services  (vers.  4-7),  and 
then  reminds  them  of  the  disobedience  of  their 
fathers  and  the  sad  doom  which  followed  (vers.  8- 

Vers.  1-3.  The  Question.  Ver.  1.  And  it  came 
.  .  Kislev.  The  original  here  is  peculiar,  in 
that  the  note  of  time  is  tom  apart,  the  year  bring 
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first  mentioned,  and  then  after  the  insertion  of  a 
clause  on  another  topic,  the  day  and  month  are 
stated.  Moreover,  the  latter  notation*  in  the 
fourth  ....  Kialcv,  must  belong  both  to  the 
clause  which  precedes  it  and  to  the  one  which  fol¬ 
lows  it  in  ver.  2, — of  which  Kohler  justly  says, 
that  although  not  impossible,  it  is  certainly  harsh. 
The  sense,  however,  is  plain.  Kialev  corresponds 
to  part  of  November  and  part  of  December.  The 
origin  and  meaning  of  the  name  are  quite  uncer¬ 
tain. 

Ver.  2.  When  Bethel  sent,  etc.  The  LXX., 
Vulgate,  Cocceius,  et  al .,  make  Bethel  the  object 
or  accusative  of  place,  but  in  that  case  it  would 

have  been  preceded  by  or  at  least  or  made 

to  follow  the  snbject ;  and  besides  there  seems  to 
be  no  reason  why  after  the  Captivity  the  Lord 
should  have  been  sought  at  Bethel,  since  neither 
the  altar  nor  the  prophet  was  there  at  that  time. 
It  must  then  be  the  subject,  as  most  expositors 
hold,  but  not  in  the  sense  of  Hengstenberg,  as  = 
the  congregation  of  the  Lord,  the  whole  people, 
siuce  there  is  no  usage  to  sustain  this  view,  but 
simply  =  the  people  of  Bethel,  many  of  whom,  we 
know,  had  returned  with  Zerubbabel  (Ez.  ii.  28, 
Neh.  vii.  32),  and  soon  rebuilt  their  city  (Neh.  xi. 
81).  Some  make  the  two  following  names  to  be 
in  apposition  with  Bethel  (Ewald,  Hitzig),  but 
this  is  harsh  as  well  as  needless.  The  Bethelites 
sent  two  of  their  number,  one  of  whom  has  an 
Assyrian  name  (Sharezer),  and  was  probably  born 
in  exile.  Their  object  was  to  stroke  the  face,  t. 
to  conciliate  by  caresses,  or  to  entreat,  Jehovah. 
It  is  farther  stated  in  the  next  verse. 

Ver.  3.  To  apeak  to  the  priests,  etc.  The 
priests  as  well  as  the  prophets  were  regarded  as 
organs  of  divine  communications.  See  Hag.  ii. 

11,  Mai.  ii.  7.  ^^7  w  not  adequately  translated 
by  abstaining,  i.  «.,  from  food,  for  it  means  a  separ¬ 
ation  from  all  the  ordinary  occupations  of  lifo.  It 
is  not,  therefore,  (as  Fiirst  and  Keil  8ay)  =  DTO* 
The  question  is  put  in  the  name  of  the  population 
of  Bethel,  but  they  represented  what  was  a  general 
feeling,  and  hence  the  Lord's  answer  is  addressed 
to  the  people  at  large. 

Vers.  4-7  contain  a  reproof  of  their  manner  of 
observing  a  fast. 

Ver.  5.  Speak  to  all,  etc.  The  added  specifica¬ 
tion,  to  the  priests,  indicates  that  they  particu¬ 
larly  needed  the  information  thus  given,  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  which  is  that  the  fasting  was  a  matter  of 
no  consequence  to  the  Lord.  He  had  not  com¬ 
manded  it,  nor  was  it  observed  out  of  regard  to 
Him.  When  the  people  fasted,  and  when  they  ate 
and  drank,  it  was  in  either  case  simply  with  a  view 
to  their  own  interest  It  was  therefore  a  matter  of 
supreme  indifference  to  Him,  whether  they  kept 
this  formal  observance  or  not  The  text  refers  not 
only  to  the  fiist  in  the  111th  month,  bat  also  to  one 
in  tne  seventh.  This  was  observed  on  the  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  murder  of*  Gedaliah  and  his  friends 
(Jer.  xli.  1  ff.).  The  emphatic  repetition,  to  me, 
to  me,  in  the  end  of  the  verse,  is  the  key  to  its 
meaning. 

Ver.  6.  And  when  ye  eat,  etc.  That  is,  your 
feasting  as  well  as  your  fasting,  is  conducted  with¬ 
out  regard  to  me,  simply  for  your  own  gratifica¬ 
tion. 

Ver.  7.  Know  ye  not,  etc.  The  sentence  being 
manifestly  incomplete,  some  supply  HJ  after  the 
first  word,  and  render,  “Are  not  these  the  words,” 


etc.  (LXX.,  Vulgate,  Rosenmiiller,  E.  V.  margin) ; 
but  this  would  require  a  noun  with  to  he  taken 
as  a.  nominative,  and  besides,  there  is  no  .record 
elsewhere  of  any  such  utterance  of  God  as  this 
view  requires.  It  is  better  (Mark,  Ewald,  Pressel, 
et  al.)  to  supply  “  know  ye,”  and  explain  the  words 

in  question  by  what  follows  in  vers.  9, 10. 

Some  critics  contend  for  an  intransitive  rendering 
as  alone  proper  for  this  word  (cf.  i.  2),  but  here  the 
sense  can  scarcely  bp  expressed  in  English  except 
by  a  passive  form.  Certainly  it  would  be  an  undue 

liberty  to  supply  from  i.  11,  as  Kliefoth 

and  Kohler  do.  The  8outh  and  the  Lowland 
(Shefela),  were  well  defined  geographical  divisions 
of  Palestine  from  the  time  of  the  Conquest  (cf.  in 
Hebrew,  Josh.  x.  40,  xv.  21,  31  j  Smith,  Diet.  Bib., 
2291,2296). 

Vers.  8-14.  Here  the  prophet  reminds  his  people 
that  the  Lord  required  something  else  than  formal 
fastings,  and  that  the  disobedience  of  the  fathers 
was  the  cause  of  their  ruin. 

Ver.  9.  Thus  spake  Jehovah,  etc.  The  con¬ 
nection  requires  that  the  first  verb  should  be  ren¬ 
dered  strictly  in  the  preterite,  and  not  as  the  E.  V. 
in  the  present.  Judgment  of  truth  is  that  which 
is  founded  upon  the  actual  facts  in  the  case  without 
regard  to  personal  considerations  (Ezek.  xviii.  8). 
Kindness  and  pity  are  related  as  genus  and  spe¬ 
cies,  the  latter  being  kindness  shown  to  the  unfor¬ 
tunate. 

Ver.  10.  And  widow  and  orphan,  etc.  This 
verse  specifies  6ome  of  the  chief  ways  of  violating 
the  preceding  requisition,  and  shows  that  it  covers 
the  thoughts  of  the  heart  as  well  as  the  acts  of  the 

members.  The  singular  occurrence  of  VrjH 
after  a  noun  in  the  construct,  is  explained  by  Gen. 
ix.  5,  where  it  stands  appositionally,  =  the  man 
who  is  his  brother.  Henderson  violates  all  gram¬ 
mar  by  rendering  (after  the  LXX.),  “  think  not  in 
your  heart  of  the  injury  which  one  hath  done  to 
another.”  The  Vulgate  would  have  been  a  better 
guide,  malum  vir  fratri  suo  non  cogitet  in  corde  suo. 

Ver.  11.  But  they  refoaed  ...  to  hear.  The 
figure  offered  a  rebellious  shoulder  (Neb.  ix.  29), 
is  taken  from  the  conduct  of  an  ox  or  heifer,  refus¬ 
ing  the  yoke.  Cf.  Hos.  iv.  16. 

Ver.  12.  And  they  made,  etc.  Adamant  is  a 

better  translation  for  than  diamond  (Pres¬ 

sel,  Kohler,  etc.),  because  it  suggests  only  that 
point  for  which  tne  term  is  introduced,  namely,  its 
impenetrable  hardness.  The  relative  refers  to  both 
the  preceding  nouns,  but  there  is  no  warrant  for 
giving  to  the  law  any  but  its  strict  and  usual 
sense.  This  clause  well  expresses  the  two  factors 
in  all  divine  revelation,  the  guiding  Spirit  and  the 
inspired  instruments.  The  last  clause  expresses 
the  result  of  the  disobedience  and  obduracy  of  the 
people. 

Ver.  13.  And  it  came  to  pass,  etc.  This  verse 
contains  a  sudden  change  in  the  form  of  the  ad 
dress.  The  protasis  is  in  the  words  of  the  prophet, 
but  the  apoaosis;  so  they  call,  etc.,  introduces  Je¬ 
hovah  as  the  speaker,  and  He  continues  to  be  such 
until  the  second  clause  of  the  concluding  verse. 
The  sentiment  echoes  the  last  words  of  the  first 
chapter  of  Proverbs. 

Ver.  14.  And  I  win  whirl  them,  etc.  I  prefer 
the  rendering,  whom  they  knew  not,  of  the  E.  V., 
following  the  LXX.,  to  the  other,  “  who  knew  not 
them,”  adopted  by  most  critics  after  the  Vulgate. 
In  either  case  the  sense  is  clear,  namely,  that  they 
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would  fall  into  the  hands  of  those  who  being  total 
strangers  were  the  less  likely  to  show  compassion. 
Goes  oat  or  oomes  in,  literally,  goes  away  and 
returns  again,  is  an  idiomatic  phrase,  first  found  in 
Ex.  xxxii.  27,  for  passing  to  and  fro.  Its  nega¬ 
tive  presents  a  sad  picture  of  entire  desolation. 
The  pleasant  land  is  a  familiar  designation  of 
Canaan  in  its  agreeable  aspect  (Ps.  cvi.  24 ;  Jer. 
iii.  19).  This  final  clause  states  the  result,  and  to 
give  it  its  full  effect,  requires  the  parenthetic  inser¬ 
tion  of  so  in  the  version.  Thus  it  is  made  plain 
that  all  the  calamity  which  is  bewailed  on  the  fast 
days  was  brought  on  by  the  sinful  obduracy  of 
those  to  whom  “  the  former  prophets  ”  spoke  by 
the  Spirit,  but  alas,  spoke  in  vain. 


THJ60L0GICAL  AND  MORAL. 

1.  The  question  of  the  Bethelites  indicates  very 
clearly  the  wretched  formalism  into  which  the  peo¬ 
ple  bad  degenerated.  The  fasts  about  which  they 
inquired  were  not  of  divine  appointment,  and  had 
no  hold  upon  the  conscience.  The  same  author¬ 
ity  which  originated  them  could  of  course  discon¬ 
tinue  them.  The  question  itself,  as  well  as  the 
motive  from  which  it  sprang,  betrayed  entire  ignor¬ 
ance  of  the  nature  and  design  of  Scriptural  fast¬ 
ing.  It  is  not  an  ascetic  exercise,  and  has  no  in¬ 
trinsic  value  whatever.  Hence  even  in  the  com¬ 
plicated  and  extensive  ritual  of  the  Old  Testament, 
there  is  mention  of  only  one  stated  fast  —  the  day 
of  atonement  (Lev.  xvi.  29),  —  and  that,  only  by 
the  indirect  expression  “afflict  your  souls.”  In 
all  other  cases,  and  there  are  very  many  of  them, 
the  service  is  set  forth  as  strictly  pro  re  not  a,  some¬ 
thing  springing  out  of  the  circumstances  at  the 
time,  and  intended  to  cease  as  soon  as  they  ceased. 
It  would  seem  as  if  the  design  was  to  guard 
against  the  very  error  of  the  Jews  mentioned  here, 
—  one  that  long  continued  to  prevail  among  them 
and  which  centuries  afterward  was  distinctly  re¬ 
buked  by  our  Lord.  At  one  time  the  objection 
was  made  to  him  by  the  disciples  of  John  the  Bap¬ 
tist,  “  Why  do  we  and  the  Pharisees  fast  oft,  but 
thy  disciples  fast  not  1  And  Jesus  said  unto  them, 
Can  the  children  of  the  bride-chamber  mourn,  as 
long  as  the  bridegroom  is  with  them?  but  the  days 
will  come  when  the  bridegroom  shall  be  taken 
from  them,  and  then  shall  they  fast”  (Matt.  ix. 
14,  15).  That  is,  while  I  am  present  with  my  dis¬ 
ciples,  there  is  no  occasion  for  any  such  observ¬ 
ance,  and  if  I  instituted  one,  its  design  would  sure¬ 
ly  be  mistaken.  Hereafter,  circumstances  will  arise 
when  they  will  instinctively  feel  that  observances 
of  this  kind  are  called  for,  and  then  they  will  ap¬ 
point  them,  and  retain  them  so  long  as  may  be 
necessary.  Our  Lord  does  not  deny  the  lawful¬ 
ness  or  the  expediency  of  fasting ;  but  He  does 
deny  its  intrinsic  excellence  or  usefulness.  It  is 
an  expression  of  sorrow  and  humiliation  proper 
to  be  used  on  the  occasions  which  call  for  such 
feelings ;  then  it  is  fitted  to  help  the  discipline  of 
the  soul  and  to  lead  to  benefits  quite  beyond  itself. 
Indeed,  on  such  occasions  it  is  a  suggestion  of  na¬ 
ture  itself,  —  nothing  being  more  common  than  for 
extreme  grief  or  other  mental  excitement  to  take 
away  the  appetite  for  food.  But  whenever  the  ex¬ 
ercise  is  made  to  recur  statedly  at  regular  inter¬ 
vals  without  regard  to  circumstanees,  its  inevitable 
tendency  is  to  degenerate  into  a  barren  form  and 
a  mischievous  self-deception. 

2.  This  error  is  a  serious  one.  Overstrained 


devotion  to  ceremonial  observances  is  sure  to  react 
disastrously  upon  morals.  Men  lose  the  sense  of 
proDortio/i,  and  lay  more  stress  npon  mint,  anise, 
and  cummin  than  upon  judgment  and  mercy ;  and 
they  compensate  for  rigidity  in  forms  by  great 
looseness  in  substance.  Hence  in  this  chapter, 
Zechariah,  before  ansVering  the  question  proposed, 
exposes  the  hollowness  of  mere  outward  fastings 
(vers.  5,  6),  and  then  reminds  them  of  the  causes 
of  their  fathers’  ruin  (vers.  11,  12).  It  was  not 
due  to  any  inattention  to  ritual,  but  to  the  disre¬ 
gard  of  the  plainest  duties  of  justice  and  human¬ 
ity.  They  had  not  only  the  law  written  on  the 
heart,  and  the  law  engraved  on  the  two  tables  of 
stone,  but  the  exptess  and  reiterated  injunctions 
of  the  Prophets  against  all  injustice  and  oppres¬ 
sion  ;  and  yet  they  utterly  refused  to  hear.  Their 
children  now  were  in  danger  of  falling  into  just 
the  same  error.  It  was  true  then,  as  it  is  now, 
that  no  religion  is  worth  anything  which  does  not 
regulate  the  life  and  secure  the  discharge  of  social 
and  relative  duties.  Morality  is  certainly  not  piety, 
but  the  piety  which  does  not  include  morality  is  a 
mere  delusion.  It  mocks  God  and  insults  man. 

3.  God  is  represented  in  Scripture  as  the  guard¬ 
ian  of  the  weak.  Widows  and  orphans,  the 
strangers  and  the  poor,  they  who  are  especially 
exposed  to  ill  treatment,  are  placed  under  bis 
powerful  protection.  To  them  He  makes  the  most 
precious  promises,  while  upon  their  oppressors  He 
denounces  the  heaviest  woes.  This  feature  char¬ 
acterizes  the  Mosaic  legislation,  so  often  thought¬ 
lessly  denounced  as  harsh ;  it  is  renewed  in  the 
older  Prophets  before  the  Captivity,  and  now  reap¬ 
pears  again  in  tl\e  closing  accents  of  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  inspiration  (cf.  also  Mai.  iii.  5).  In  respect 
to  these  classes,  the  later  dispensation  is  no  ad¬ 
vance  upon  the  older,  except  in  the  higher  sanc¬ 
tion  contained  in  the  words  and  works  of  God 
manifest  in  the  flesh.  One  of  tlie  surest  tests  of 
an  intelligent  Christianity  as  well  as  of  a  high 
civilization,  is  found  in  the  provision  made  and 
maintained  fol  those  who  so  often  are  the  victims 
either  of  cruel  neglect,  or,  alas,  willful  oppression ! 
Men  need  to  be  continually  reminded  that  such 
provision  is  a  dictate  not  merely  of  reason  and  hu¬ 
manity,  but  of  Him  who  has  proclaimed  Himself 
the  judge  of  the  widow  and  the  helper  of  the  fa¬ 
therless,  who  preserveth  the  stranger,  and  who 
hath  chosen  the  poor  of  this  world  to  be  the  heirs 
of  his  kingdom  (rs.  x.  14 ;  lxviii.  5 ;  cxlvi.  9 ;  Jas. 
ii.  5). 

4.  The  most  terrible  penalties  are  penalties  in 
kind.  Such  as  the  drunkard  pays  when  at  last  he 
feels  himself  the  slave  of  a  vicious  habit  which  he 
knows  is  ruining  body  and  soul,  and  yet  he  is  un¬ 
able  to  throw  off;  or  the  licentious  man  when  de¬ 
sire  survives  the  power  of  gratification,  and  he  is 
tortured  by  appetites  for  which  exhausted  nature 
has  no  provision.  Similar  is  it  in  matters  of  relig¬ 
ion.  God  calls  and  men  refuse  to  hear.  From 
the  days  of  Enoch  down  this  has  been  a  common 
experience.  Sometimes  a  judgment  falls  or  wrath 
is  executed  speedily.  But  ordinarily  the  retribu¬ 
tion  comes  in  the  line  of  the  sin.  Men  awake  at 
last  to  their  true  situation,  and  become  alarmed. 
Then  the  same  process  begins  as  before,  with  the 
parties  reversed.  Men  call,  but  they  are  not  heard. 
They  seek,  but  do  not  find.  They  knock,  but  no 
door  is  opened.  There  is  a  painful  reminder  of 
the  words  of  the  wise  man :  “  They  shall  eat  of 
the  fruit  of  their  own  way  and  be  filled  with  their 
own  devices  ”  (Pro v.  L  31 ). 
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”  Hat«  we  not  heard  tl^ie  bridegroom  is  so  tweet, 
Oh,  let  at  in,  though  late,  to  kits  hit  feet !  ” 

”  No,  no,  too  late !  ye  cannot  enter  now.” 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Wordsworth:  Zechariah’s  typical  and ‘  pro¬ 
phetical  visions  are  succeeded  by  practical  instruc¬ 
tions.  All  theological  mysteries  are  consummated 
in  holiness  and  love.  The  Jews  did  well  to  fast, 
bnt  not  to  boast  of  their  fasting  and  self-mortifi¬ 
cation.  Here  is  a  symptom  of  that  Pharisaical 
reliance  upon  outward  works  of  religion,  which 
reached  its  height  in  our  Lord’s  age  (Matt  vi.  16), 
and  became  almost  as  detrimental  to  vital  piety  as 
idolatry  had  been  in  the  age  before  the  Captivity. 
Your  fasting  was  not  produced  by  a  deep  sense  of 
shame  and  remorse  for  sin,  as  hateful  to  me  and 
as  the  cause  of  your  punishment  from  me.  It  was 
not  a  fast  of  sorrow  for  my  offended  majesty,  but 
for  your  own  punishment.  It  was  not  a  God-ward 
sorrow,  but  a  world-ward  sorrow  (2  Cor.  vii.  10). 

Tillotson  :  A  truly  religious  fast  consists  in 
(1.)  The  afflicting  of  our  bodies  by  a  strict  absti¬ 
nence  that  so  they  may  be  fit  instruments  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  grief  of  our  minds.  (2.)  In  the  humble 
confession  of  our  sins  to  God.  (S.)  In  an  earnest 


deprecation  of  God’s  displeasure.  (4.)  In  inter¬ 
cession  for  sneh  spiritual  and  temporal  blessings 
upon  ourselves  and  others  as  are  needful.  (5.)  In 
alms  and  charity  to  the  poor.  (6.)  In  the  actual 
reformation  of  our  lives. 

Moore  :  All  stated  fasts  tend  to  degenerate  into 
superstition,  unless  there  is  some  strong  counter¬ 
acting  agency.  The  original  reference  to  God  is 
lost  in  the  mere  outward  act.  This  is  the  case 
with  Popish  observances  of  the  present  day.  Self¬ 
ishness  is  the  bane  of  all  true  piety,  as  godliness 
is  its  essence.  Warnings  of  punishment  when  no 
signs  of  it  are  6een,  are  often  disregarded.  They 
who  cherish  hard  hearts  must  expect  hard  treat¬ 
ment.  The  harder  the  stone,  the  harder  will  be 
the  blow  of  the  hammer  to  break  it.  They  who 
will  not  bear  the  burden  of  obedience,  roust  bear 
the  burden  of  punishment. 

Henostexberg  :  The  Jews*  estimate  of  the 
valne  of  fasting.  A  custom  which  had  no  mean¬ 
ing,  except  as  the  outward  manifestation  of  a  peni¬ 
tent  state  of  heart,  was  regarded  as  having  worth 
in  itself,  as  an  opus  operatum.  It  was  supposed 
that  merit  was  thereby  acquired ;  and  surprise  and 
discontent  were  expressed  that  God  had  not  yet 
acknowledged  and  rewarded  the  service  of  so  many 
years. 


2.  THE  BLESSINGS  OF  OBEDIENCE.  THE  QUESTION  ANSWERED. 

A.  General  Promises  and  Precepts  (vers.  1-17).  B.  Fasts  shaU  become  Festivals ,  and 
whole  Nations  be  added  to  the  Jews  (vers.  1&-2S). 

Chapter  VIII. 

1  And  the  word  of  Jehovah  of  Hosts  came  to  me,1  saying, 

2  Thus  saith  Jehovah  of  Hosts, 

I  am  jealous  *  for  Zion  with  great  jealousy, 

And  with  great  fury  I  am  jealous  for  her. 

3  Thus  saith  Jehovah,  I  am  returned  to  Zion, 

And  will  dwell  in  the  midst  of  Jerusalem ; 

And  Jerusalem  shall  be  called  the  city  of  truth,* 

And  the  mountain  of  Jehovah  of  Hosts  the  holy  mountain. 

4  Thus  saith  Jehovah  of  Hosts, 

Yet  shall  there  sit4  old  men  and  old  women  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem, 

Each  having  his  staff  in  his  hand  for  very  age ;  * 

5  And  the  streets  of  the  city  shall  be  full  of  boys  and  girls, 

Playing  in  the  streets. 

6  Thus  saith  Jehovah  of  Hosts, 

Because  it  will  be  marvelous  in  the  eyes  of  the  remnant  of  this  nation  in  those f 
days, 

Shall  it  be  marvelous  in  my  eyes  also  ?  saith  Jehovah  of  Hosts. 

7  Thus  saith  Jehovah  of  Hosts, 

Behold,  I  save  my  people  from  the  land  of  the  rising, 

And  from  the  land  of  the  setting  of  the  son ; 

8  And  I  will  bring  them,  and  they  shall  dwell  in  the  midst  of  Jerusalem, 

And  they  shall  be  my  people  and  I  will  be  their  God, 

In  truth  and  in  righteousness. 

9  Thus  saith  Jehovah  of  Hosts 
Let  your  hands  be  strong, 

Ye  who  hear  in  these  days  these  words, 
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From  the  mouth  of  the  prophets  who  spake 7 

On  the  day  the  house  of  Jehovah  of  Hosts,  the  temple,* 

Was  founded,  that  it  might  be  built. 

10  For  before  those  days  there  was  no  wages  for  a  man 
And  no  wages  for  a  beast,9 

And  no  peace  to  him  that  went  out  or  came  .in,  because  of  the  oppressor ; 

And  I  set 10  all  men,  each  against  his  neighbor. 

1 1  But  now  not  as  in  the  former  days  am  I 

To  the  remnant  of  this  people,  saith  Jehovah  of  Hosts. 

.  12  For11  there  shall  be  a  seed  of  peace, 

The  vine  shall  yield  its  fruit, 

And  the  earth  shall  yield  its  produce, 

And  the  heavens  shall  give  their  dew, 

And  I  will  cause  the  remnant  of  this  people  to  inherit  all  these. 

13  And  it  shall  be.  that  as  ye  were  a  curse  among  the  nations, 

O  house  of  Judah  and  house  of  Israel, 

So  will  I  save  you  and  ye  shall  be  a  blessing ; 

Fear  not,  let  your  hands  be  strong. 

14  For  thus  saith  Jehovah  of  Hosts, 

As  I  thought  to  do  evil M  to  you  when  your  fathers  provoked  me, 

Saith  Jehovah  of  Hosts,  and  I  repented  not ; 

15  So  have  I  thought  again 19  in  these  days 

To  do  good  to  Jerusalem  and  to  the  house  of  Judah, 

Fear  ye  not. 

16  These  are  the  words  which  ye  are  to  do  ; 

Speak  truth,  each  to  his  neighbor ; 

Truth  and  judgment  of  peace  judge  ye 14  in  your  gates. 

17  And  let  none  of  you  devise  the  evil  of  his  neighbor  in  your  hearts, 

And  love  not  an  oath  of  falsehood ; 

For  all  these  u  are  what  I  hate,  saith  Jehovah. 

13-19  And  the  word  of  Jehovah  came  to  me,  saying,  Thus  saith  Jehovah  of  Hosts, 
The  fast  of  the  fourth  (nqpnth),  and  the  fast  of  the  fifth,  and  the  fast  of  the  seventh, 
and  the  fast  of  the  tenth,  shall  become  pleasure  and  joy  to  the  house  of  Judah, 
and  cheerful  feasts ;  but  love  ye  truth 16  and  peace. 

20  Thus  saith  Jehovah  of  Hosts, 

It  shall  yet 17  be  that  peoples 18  will  come, 

And  the  inhabitants  of  many  cities  ; 

21  And  the  inhabitants  of  one  (city)  shall  go  to  another,  saying, 

Let  us  go  speedily  to  entreat  Jehovah 19 

And  to  seek  Jehovah  of  Hosts. 

I  will  go  also. 

22  And  many  peoples  and  strong  nations  shall  come 
To  seek  Jehovah  of  Hosts  in  Jerusalem, 

And  to  entreat  Jehovah. 

23  Thus  saith  Jehovah  of  Hosts, 

In  those  days  it  shall  come  to  pass 

That  ten  men  of  all  languages  of  the  nations  shall  take  hold ; 

Even  shall  take  hold  of  the  skirt  of  a  Jew, 

Saying,  we  will  go  with  you, 

For  we  have  heard  that  God  is  with  you. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  1.  —  The  word  wanting  hi  the  Masoretie  text,  is  found  in  numerous  MSS.  and  several  editions,  sad  Is 
supported  bj  the  Syriac  and  Targnm. 

9  Ver.  2.  —  "  I  am  jealous,”  not  as  B.  V.  « I  was.”  The  Hebrew  tense  here  seems  to  be»tbe  Omsk  perfect,  la  Iks 
•Horn  "  I  have  been  and  still  am.1' 

•  Ver.  8.  —  Th*  city  of  truth,  not  a  city  as  E.  V.,  but  one  preeminent  in  this  respect. 
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4  Ver.  4.  —  SQtp*.  The  literal  meaning  ait  is  both  more  accurate  and  more  exproedre  than  the  derlred  sense  diotU, 
adopted  in  the  E.  V.  from  the  Vulgate. 

*  Ver.  4.  —  "  Very  age.”  This  archaism  is  better  than  the  literal  **  abundance  of  days  ”  in  margin  of  S.  V. 

6  Ver.  6.  —  Cnn,  according  to  usage,' must  be  rendered  thou.  So  Dr.  Riggs  ( Suggested  Emendations ),  who  how¬ 
ever  Is  not  happy  in  suggesting  the  marginal  rendering  of  the  B.  V.  as  preferable  to  the  textual,  in  the  oase  of  the  verb 
in  this  clause.  The  literal  sense  of  Is  to  be  singled  out ,  distinguished,  wonderful ,  and  the  word  here  expresses 

something  not  only  difficult,  but  so  difficult  as  to  be  marvelous  or  incredible. 

•  7  Ver.  9.  —  ntPH  requires  a  verb  to  be  supplied.  Some  suggest  but  IPS'}  seems  better. 

8  Ver.  9.  —  The  grammatical  construction  here  is  awkward,  yet  better  than  E.  V.,  which  seems  to  Imply  a  difference 

between  the  house  of  Jehovah  and  the  temple.  • 

9  Ver.  10.  —  The  feminine  suffix  in  refers  tp  the  nearer  preceding  noun. 

10  Ver.  10 —  la  the  vav  convers.  takes  Pattach  iu  conformity  to  the  compound  Sheva  which  follows 

(Green  H.  O.,  99  b ). 

11  Ver  12.  —  Kell  renders  ''D  but,  but  the  usual  signification  for  Is  as  suitable  and  idiomatio. 

U  Ver.  14.  —  y-inb  is  in  contrast  with  In  ver.  16,  and  they  should  be  so  rendered  —  to  do  evil  and  to 

do  good ;  whereas  E.  V.  gives  the  former  as  punish,  and'Henderson  afflict. 

18  Ver.  16.  —  “  again.  Bee  on  v.  1,  vi.  1. 

14  Ver.  16.  —  —  IDCtZTQ,  To  render  this  tr  Execute  judgment  ”  (E.  V.,  Henderson),  Is  misleading,  for  the 

words  express  the  pronouncing,  not  the  executing  of  judgment.  Noyes  renders,  "Judge  according  to  troth,  and  for 
peace,”  etc. 

18  Ver.  17.  -  is  to  be  taken  ss  an  aceus.  absol. 

16  Ver.  19.  —  The  E.  V.  renders  the  last  clause,  "  love  the  troth  ;  ”  and  so  the  Genevan.  But  both  omit  the  article 
before  w  peace,”  although  the  Hebrew  has  it  before  each  noun. 

17  Ver.  20.  —  Alter  "fa  we  must  supply  HVTV 

18  Ver.  20.  —  O'EDT  =  peoples.  This  plural,  found  twice  in  B.  V.  (Rev.  x.  II,  xvii.  16),  should  have  been  used  hem, 
and  in  x.  9,  xii.  2,  8,  4  ,6,  xiv.  12,  and  often  elsewhere,  to  avoid  ambiguity. 

19  Ver.  21.  —  'nibnb.  See  on  vil.  2. 


EXEGBTICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  the  Prophet  had  re¬ 
buked  the  people  for  their  formalism,  and  set  forth 
the  dreadful  consequences  of  disobedience.  Now 
he  turns  to  the  other  side  of  the  subject  and  paints 
an  exquisite  picture  of  the  results  -of  conformity 
to  the  Divine  will.  Vers.  1-3.  The  •  restoration 
of  purity. — Vers.  4-6.  Wonderful  peace  and  pros¬ 
perity.  —  Vers.  7,  8.  Rescue  of  all  captives  from 
every  quarter.  —  Vers.  9-13.  General  fertility  in 
place  of  the  previous  drought  and  want.  —  Vers. 
14,  15.  Future  execution  of  promises  as  sure  as 
past  execution  of  threats.  —  Vers.  16,  17.  Moral 
conditions  of  prosperity.  —  Vers.  18,  19.  Fasts 
shall  become  festivals.  —  Vers.  20-23.  Lively  state¬ 
ment  of  the  extension  of  God’s  kingdom. 

The  chapter  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the 
phrase,  “  And  the  word  of  Jehovah  of  Hosts  came 
to  me  ”  (ver.  1  and  ver.  18).  Each  of  these  parts 
is  again  divided  into  separate  utterances  by  the  re¬ 
curring  formula,  “  Thus  saith  Jehovah  of  Hosts.” 
The  first  contains  seven  of  these  segments  (vers. 
2,  3,  4,  6,  7, 9,  14) ;  the  second  has  but  three  (vers. 
19,  20,  23).  Jerome  justly  explains  these  reiter¬ 
ated  references  to  the  Almighty  as  meaning,  “  Do 
not  consider  these  words  to  be  my  own,  ana  there¬ 
fore  disbelieve  them  as  coming  from  a  man ;  they 
are  the  promises  of  God.” 

(a.)  General  Promises  and  Precepts, (ve rs.  1-17). 
— Ver.  1.  And  the  word  of  Jehovah,  etc.  See 
the  same  formula,  ante  i.  7,  iv.  8. 

Ver.  2.  I  am  Jealous  ....  for  her.  For  the 
usage  and  the  sense,  see  on  i.  14.  Both  passages 
speak  of  wrath,  hnt  there  the  object  of  the  wrath 
is  stated  (the  nations),  here,  the  cause  (Zion).  This 
vehement  affection  manifests  itself  in  the  ways  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  next  verse. 


Ver.  3.  I  am  returned  to  Zion.  He  had  for¬ 
saken  his  dwelling-place  when  Jerusalem  was  given 
up  to  her  foes,  and  Ezekiel  had  seen  in  vision  the 
glory  of  Jehovah  departing  (xi.  23).  Now  he 
would  return,  and  in  ^consequence,  the  city  would 
be  called  the  city  of  truth,  t.  «•,  where  truth  is 
found,  and  Moriah  the  holy  mountain;  which 
does  not  mean  that  they  would  actually  bear  these 
names',  but  that  they  would  deserve  them  as  ex¬ 
pressing  their  real  character.  The  strict  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  this  promise  must  be  referred  to  the  Mes¬ 
sianic  period. 

Vers.  4, 5.  Yet  shall  there  sit,  etc.  This  beau¬ 
tiful  picture  represents  the  extremes  of  life  as  dwell¬ 
ing  in  all  security  and  happiness  in  the  midst  of 
Jerusalem.  Long  life  and  a  multitude  of  children 
were  ordinary  theocratic  blessings  (Ex.  xx.  12 ; 
Deut.  vii.  13,  14;  Ps.  cxxviii.  3-r5),  and  this  prom¬ 
ise  must  in  part  at  least  relate  to  the  period  between 
Zerubbabel  and  Christ.  There  is  a  curious  verbal 
coincidence  in  the  words  of  the  author  of  1  Mac¬ 
cabees  (xiv.  9),  describing  the  peaceful  prosperity 
which  prevailed  in  Judtea  under  the  rule  of  Simon  : 
“  The  ancient  men  sat  all  in  the  streets,  commun- 
irig  together  of  good  things,  and  the  voung  men 
put  on  glorions  and  warlike  apparel/*  But  the 
full  realization  has  been  seen  only  under  a  later 
economy. 

Ver.  6.  Because  it  will  be  marvelous,  etc. 
The  Lord  confirms  their  faith  in  his  words  by  re¬ 
minding  them  that  what  seemed  incredible  to  them 
was  not  therefore  incredible  to  Jehovah.  The  com¬ 
mon  explanation  of  the  second  clause,  supposes 

C3  to  stand  for  as  in  1  Sam.  xxii.  8,  and 
the  question  to  imply  a  negative  answer.  This  is 
simple  and  pertinent,  especially  if  we,  like  the  E. 

V.,  render  Dnn  these,  instead  of  those,  which  is 
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its  customary  sense  as  denoting  the  farther  demon*  not  mean  that  they  would  become  a  source  of  blesa- 
strative.  But  even  according  to  the  rendering,  in  ing  to  the  nations  (a  view  which  Pressel  urges  with 
those  days,  t.  when  this  shall  come  to  pass,  great  zeal,  but  manifestly  without  ground),  but  an 
the  sense  is  better  than  with  Kohler  to  make  the  example  of  blessedness,  and  therefore  they  would 
Second  clause  an  affirmation,  and  explain  the  pas-  be  employed  in  a  formula  of  benediction,  just  as 
sage  as  saying  that  it  would  be  right  for  the  peo-  they  had  been  nsed  for  an  imprecatory  formula 
pie  to  regard  it  as  marvelous,  for  it  would  appear  (cf.  Gen.  xlviii.  20  ;  Jer.  xxix.  22).  —  Israel.  See 
6uch  even  to  Jehovah  himself.  Remnant  of  this  on  p.  30  a  the  remark  on  a  similar  occurrence  of 


nation.  See  Haggai  i.  12-14. 


this  name  in  i.  19.  It  is  very  significant. 


Vers.  7,  8.  Behold  I  save  my  people  ....  idea  that  the  ten  tribes  still  exist  somewhere  in  the 


righteousness.  Jehovah  will  rescue  his 


world,  and  are  still  to  be  restored  in  their  tribal 


from  all  lands  as  far  as  the  sun  shines,  install  them  state,  has  arisen  from  a  misconstruction  of  those 
again  in  Jerusalem  and  renew  the  old  covenant  re-  prophecies  which  refer  to  the  return  from  Baby- 

tation,  —  He  their  God  and  they  his  psjople  (xiii.  ion  ”  ( Henderson). 

9);  and  this,  in  the  exercise  on  both  sides  of  Vers.  14-17.  The  two  former *of  these  verses 
truth  and  righteousness  (Hos.  ii.  21,  22).  Hen-  confirm  the  foregoing  promise,  and  the  two  latter 
derson,  Kohler,  Pressel,  e.t  al.t  refer  this  to  the  res-  indicate  a  condition  of  its  performance, 
toration  of  the  Jews  still  scattered  abroad,  but  the  Ver.  14.  And  I  repented  not.  Just  as  the 

words  are  too  large  to  admit  of  so  narrow  a  re-  threatening  did  not  fail  of  its  execution,  so  you 

striction.  nor  is  there  any  historical  evidence  of  mav  be  snre  the  promise  will  not. 
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any  suen  general  return  of  the  diaspora  to  Pales¬ 
tine.  Jerusalem  must  stand  here  as  elsewhere  for 
the  Messianic  kingdom.  On  the  basis  of  these 
promises,  Zechariab  proceeds  to  encourage  the  peo¬ 
ple. 


Vers.  16,  17.  These  are  the  words.  There  is 
no  need  of  giving  to  the  doubtful  mean¬ 

ing  things  (E.  V.,  Henderson),  since  the  ordinarv 
sense  words  is  entirely  suitable.  These  “  words' ** 


Ver.  9.  Let  your  hands,  etc.  To  have  the  J“st  M  ftb?ve  }n  10;  <w- 

hands  strong  =  to  be  of  good  courage  (Judg.  vii.  negative  (ver-  1'  )•  Judgment  of  peaoe 

11 ;  2  Sam.  xvi.  21 ).  A  reason  for%his  coura-e  ,s  8«ch  jadpiient  as  promotes  peace,  but  this  is  al- 
is  shown  in  the  description  of  those  to  whom  it  is  w,a-v8  fou"<1od  .nP°?  truth- 

addressed.  They  are  those  who  hear  what  the  ^  where  justice  was  usually  administered. 

later  Prophets  say,  e.  <7.,  in  vers.  2-8  of  this  chap-  ,Thc  fir8‘  clau6elrof  Ter‘  17  18  c'ln,ou8^  ^rened 
ter.  These  later  Prophets  ( Haggai  and  Zechari.il.)  meaning  by  Henderson:  “  think  not  m  yonr 
had  appeared  at  the  ume  when  the  foundation  of  heJrts„of  the  injury  which  one  hath  done  to  aa- 
the  temple  was  laid,  and  the  good  effects  of  their  ?‘herj  ~  f  wh,ch  the  Hebrew  cannot  hare, 
activity  already  to  be  seen  were  a  pledge  of  what  ,F  le  a8t  c  au8e  18  var^  emphatic  in  the  original, 

should  follow.  It  is  unnecessary  with  Hitzig  to  ^  /or  “  “  M  the8e  .th,n«8>  they  "•  whmt  1 

conceive  BV^  as  put  for  DI'B,  but  he  is  happy  b.  Fattt  shall  become  Festivals,  and  the  Nation 
in  the  suggestion  that  the  last  words  of  the  verse  attracted  (vers.  18-23).  —  Ver.  18.  Here  begins  the 
that  it  might  be  built,  are  intended  to  emphasize  second  word  of  Jehovah.  See  ver.  1. 
the  thought  that  this  second  founding  of  the  tern-  Ver.  19.  The  that  of  the  fourth  month,  etc. 
pie  (Hag.  ii.  15-18),  unlike  the  first  (Ezra  iii.  10),  For  the  fasts  of  the  fifth  month  and  the  seventh, 
should  issue  in  the  completion  of  the  building.  see  on  vii.  3-5.  The  fast  of  the  fourth  month  was 
Vers.  10-12  present  the  contrast  between  the  on  accounUof  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  (Jer.  xxxix. 
present  and  the  former  times.  2) ;  that  of  the  tenth  was  in  commemoration  of 

Ver.  10.  Before  those  days,  namely,  in  which  the  commencement  of  the  siege  (Jer.  Iii.  4).  All 
work  on  the  temple  was  resumed.  No  wages,  these  fasts  were  to  be  turned  into  festivals  of  jov. 

The  labor  of  man  and  beast  yielded  so  little  result  Not,  as  Grotius  says,  that  the  observance  should 

that  it  might  be  said  to  be  none.  There  was  also  be  retained  only  with  a  change  of  foeling  and  pur- 
an  entire  absence  of  internal  quiet  to  him  that  pose ;  but  that  the  general  condition  should  be  so 
went  out  or  came  in,  t.  men  engaged  in  their  nappy  and  prosperous  as  to  render  fasting  unsuit* 

ordinary  occupations.  13n,  rendered  by  the  an-  able‘  The  last  clause  reminds  them  of  the  condi- 
•  1  T  “  *  .  tion  UDon  which  these  Dromises  were  susnended. 


pose ;  but  that  the  general  condition  should  be  so 
nappy  and  prosperous  as  to  render  fasting  unsuit¬ 
able.  The  last  clause  reminds  them  of  the  condi- 


cient  versions  as  an  abstract  noun,  is  made  con¬ 
crete  by  nearlv  all  the  modems.  That  this  does 


able.  The  last  clause  reminds  them  of  the  condi¬ 
tion  upon  which  these  promises  were  suspended. 
Ver.  20.  Yet  shall  it  be  that,  etc.  The  posi- 


crete  ov  neariv  all  tne  moaems.  i  nat  tnis  uoes  tion  of  yet  renderg  it  very  emphatic>  Jf  to‘saT| 
not  refer  wholly  to  a  heathen  oppressor  is  made  Notwithstanding  all  past  desolations,  this  shall 
plain  by  the  following  clause.  surely  come  to  pass.  Peoples,  that  is  to  say,  not 

Ver.  11.  But  now  makes  vivid  the  contrast  individuals  merely,  but  entire  nations.  Thecon- 
with  the  opening  words  of  the  preceding  verse.  ncction,  apparently  dropped  at  the  end  of  this 
Ver.  12.  For  there  shall  be  .  .  .  .  peaoe.  verge>  to  allow  the  mention  of  the  reciprocal  sum- 
This  clause  is  variously  construed.  Some  say,  mong  jn  t^e  n^xt  Verse,  is  resumed  with  the  same 
“  the  seed  shall  be  secure  (Targum,  Peshito),  or  .  .  , 

“prosperous”  (E.  V.,  Hendersou),  which  is  un-  t3wQ5v  m  ver.  22. 

grammatical.  Others,  “  the  seed  of  peace,  name-  Ver.  21.  And  the  inhabitants  of  one  city,  etc. 
ly,  the  vine,  shall,”  etc.  (Keil,  Kohler),  and  they  The  mutual  appeal  stated  here  greatly  enlivens 
say  that  the  vine  is  thus  called  because  it  can  be  the  representation.  The  emphatic  infinitive  is  very 
produced  only  in  peaceful  times  ;  but  is  not  war  well  expressed  in  the  E.  V.  Let  ns  go  speedily, 
just  as  destructive  to  any  other  fruit  of  the  earth  ?  although  Prof.  Cowles  prefers  earnestly.  The  last 
I  prefer  the  view  of  the  Vulgate  and  Pressel  given  clause,  I  will  go  also,  is  the  prompt  response  of 
above,  a  general  statement  of  productiveness  of  each  of  the  parties  addressed, 
which  the  following  clauses  give  the  details.  “  Fu-  Ver.  22.  And  many  peoples,  etc.  This  verse 
ture  abundance  will  compensate  for  the  drongbt  takes  up  and  completes  the  statement  begun  in 
and  scarcity  of  the  past”  (Jerome).  verse  20,  by  reciting  the  object  of  the  journey, 

Ver.  13  sums  up  all  the  blessings  in  a  single  namely,  the  worship  of  Jehovah, 
utterance.  As  ye  were  a  curse,  etc.  This  does  Ver.  23.  Thus  saith  Jehovah  of  Hosts,  etc 
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An  important  addition.  Not  only  will  the  heathen 
go  in  streams  to  Jerusalem  to  worship  Jehovah, 
but  they  will  seek  a  close  and  intimate  union  with 

the  Jews  as  a  nation.  which  Henderson 

says  is  redundant,  is  rather  emphatic,  and  the 
clause  is  to  be  construed  as  the  similar  one  at  the 
commencement  of  ver.  20.  Ten  men,  a  definite 
number  for  an  indefinite  (Gen.  xxxi.  7).  Each  of 
these  ten  representative  men  stands  for  a  distinct 
nation,  since  they  each  speak  a  different  language, 
as  appears  from  the  added  clause,  of  all  languages 
of  the  nations,  where  the  singularity  of  the  ex¬ 
pression  seems  designed  to  emphasize  this  diver¬ 
sity.  is  simply  a  resumption  of  the  same 

verb  in  the  former  clause.  We  will  go  with  you, 
not  merely  to  the  house  of  God  (Hitzig),  but  in 
all  other  ways  (Ruth  i.  16).  On  God  is  with 
you,  cf.  2  Ohron.  xv.  9.  Henderson  explains  all 
this  as  fulfilled  in  the  number  of  proselytes  made  to 
Judaism  after  the  restoration.  But  surely  neither 
44  many  peoples  ”  nor  “  strong  nations  ”  ever  in  a 
body  joined  themselves  to  tne  covenant  people. 
He  says  that  44  Jerusalem  ”  cannot  be  understood 
otherwise  than  literally.  But  most  persons  will 
think  it  cannot  be  understood  in  that  way  at  all, 
for  how  could  such  a  city  contain  nations  ?  44  That 
these  arc  said  to  come  to  Jerusalem  is  due  to 
the  necessary  modes  of  Jewish  thought.  That 
was  the  only  way  in  which  the  Jews  before  Christ 
could  conceive  of  real  conversions,  —  the  only  lan¬ 
guage  descriptive  of  conversion  which  they  could 
understand.  They  had  not  yet  reached  the  idea 
that  God  can  be  worshipped  acceptably  and  spiiit- 
ually  just  as  well  anywhere  else  as  at  Jerusalem. 
Hence  those  glorious  conversions  of  Gentile  na¬ 
tions  which  are  to  take  place  far  down  in  the  ages 
of  the  Gospel  dispensation,  if  foretold  at  all  by 
Jewish  prophets  and  for  Jewish  readers,  must  be 
resented  in  thoroughly  Jewish  language  and  in 
armony  with  Jewish  conceptions.  So  we  ought 
to  expect  to  find  it  throughout  the  Old  Testament 
Prophets,  and  so  we  do  find  it  ”  (Cowles). 

THEOLOGICAL  AND  MORAL. 

1.  The  beginning  and  the  indispensable  condi¬ 

tion  of  all  true  prosperity  is  the  presence  of  God. 
Hence  the  very  first  article  in  the  prophet’s  state¬ 
ment  of  the  happy  prospects  of  his  countrymen  is 
Jehovah’s  assurance,  44 1  am  returned  to  Zion.” 
His  absence,  strikingly  depicted  in  the  vision  in 
which  Ezekiel  saw  the  glory  of  the  Lord  depart 
from  the  threshold  of  the  sanctuary,  had  caused 
all  the  woes  of  Israel,  —  invasion,  conquest,  exile, 
bondage.  His  return  was  the  only  sure  pledge  of 
permanent  restoration.  This,  according  to  the  46th 
Psalm,  is  the  river  the  streams  whereof  make  glad 
the  city  of  God;  44 God  is  in  the  midst  of  her,  she 
shall  not  be  moved.”  God’s  presence  in  heaven 
makes  all  its  bliss,  and  his  presence  on  earth  makes 
the  nearest  approach  to  that  bliss.  But  as  He  is  a 
God  of  truth  and  holiness,  they  who  enjoy  his  pres¬ 
ence  must  partake  of  both.  Wickedness  cannot 
dwell  with  Him.  As  Calvin  says,  44  He  is  never 
idle  while  He  dwells  in  his  people,  for  He  cleanses 
away  every  kind  of  impurity  that  the  place  where 
He  is  may  be  holy.”  The  proof  of  his  presence, 
therefore,  is  not  any  partial,  outward,  or  transient 
reform,  but  the  growth  and  prevalence  of  holiness 
founded  on  truth,  6(n6rrtrt  rrj s  Eph.  iv.  24. 

2.  44  Longevity  and  a  numerous  offspring  were 
specially  promised  under  the  old  dispensation,”  but 
nowhere  is  that  promise  so  beautifully  set  forth  as 


in  the  scene  which  Zechariah  calls  up,  —  the  old 
man  leaning  upon  his  staff,  and  groups  of  happy 
children  playing  in  the  streets.'  No  pestilence  stalks 
over  the  land,  no  war  decimates  the  population,  no 
famine  wastes  flesh  and  strength.  The  extremes 
of  human  life  are  happy,  each  in  its  appropriate 
way,  and  all  that  lie  between  are  in  the  same  peace¬ 
ful  condition.  The  classes  which  are  most  exposed 
and  most  defenseless  being  in  complete  ana  con¬ 
scious  security,  the  others  in  the  prime  and  vigor 
of  their  days  must  needs  be  exempt  from  fear  and 
:  anxiety.  All  this  was  the  more  impressive  to  the 
j  prophet's  contemporaries  because  of  its  contrast 
with  the  days  when  death  came  up  into  the  win¬ 
dows  and  cut  off  the  children  from  the  streets,  — 

I  when  the  husband  was  taken  with  the  wife,  the 
ia^ed  with  him  that  was  full  of  days  (Jer.  ix.  21, 

|  vi.  11).  There  is  no  need  of  spiritualizing  the  do- 
■  scription.  It  serves  well  iu  its  literal  sense  to  ex¬ 
press  what  is  realized  already  under  the  beneficent 
|  reign  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  and  will  become  uni¬ 
versal  and  abiding  when  his  kingdom  is  estab¬ 
lished  over  the  earth. 

3.  The  chronic  sin  of  human  nature  is  unbe)ie£ 
j  Men  stagger  at  the  greatness  of  the  divine  prom¬ 
ises.  This  is  shown  not  only  by  the  worldly,  of 
whom  the  standing  pattern  is  that  lord  in  the 
court  of  Jehoram,  who,  when  Elisha  predicted  in 
the  midst  of  famine  a  speedy  abundance  of  sup¬ 
plies,  exclaimed.  If  the  Lord  would  make  windows 
in  heaven,  might  this  thing  be  ?  (2  Kings  vii.  2) ; 
but  even  by  the  godly,  as  illustrated  in  the  case  of 
Mobcs,  who,  when  God  engaged  to  sate  Israel  with 
flesh  for  a  whole  month  in  the  wilderness,  incred¬ 
ulously  reminded  Him  that  there  were  600,000 
footmen,  plainly  implying  that  the  thing  was  im¬ 
possible.  And  yet  Moses  had  6een  all  the  wonders 
wrought  in  Egypt.  In  like  manner  the  restored 
exiles  regarded  the  glowing  statements  of  Zech¬ 
ariah.  They  refused  to  accept  them,  and  so  lost 
the  comfort  and  stimulus  they  would  otherwise 
have  enjoyed.  The  prophet  puts  his  Anger  upon 
the  cause  of  this  irrational  unbelief,  when  he  sug¬ 
gests  that  they  judged  God  b^r  themselves,  that 
they  measured  his  power  by  their  own  understand¬ 
ing.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  raise  our  thoughts 
above  the  world,  to  bid  adieu  to  human  standards 
of  probability,  and  to  keep  in  mind  the  infinite 
excellence  of  the  Most  High.  There  are  very 
many  things  of  which  one  can  only  repeat  what 
the  Master  said  to  his  disciples,  — 44  With  men  this 
is  impossible,  but  with  God  all  things  are  possi¬ 
ble  ”  (Matt.  xix.  26).  Faith  in  the  divine  omnip¬ 
otence  is  easy  so  long  as  only  hypothetical  cases 
are  concerned ;  but  when  a  Question  of  practical 
duty  is  involved,  and  our  faith  requires  us  to  run 
counter  to  all  the  maxims  of  worldly  wisdom,  it  is 
another  matter.  It  is  this  feature  which  gave  such 
a  heroic  aspect  to  the  course  of  Abraham  when 
44  against  hope  he  believed  in  hope,”  and  fer  scores 
of  years  persevered  in  the  expectation  of  an  event 
which  was  naturally  quite  impossible,  just  because 
he  was  44  fully  persuaded  that  what  God  had  prom¬ 
ised  He  was  also  ablo  to  perform  ”  (Horn.  iv.  21). 
It  is  needful  always  to  remember  that  God’s 
thoughts  are  not  as  our  thoughts,  nor  his  ways  as 
our  ways,  but  as  high  above  them  as  the  heavens 
are  high  above  the  earth.  Faith,  therefore,  always 
has  abundant,  warrant.  The  trouble  is  that  so 
many,  like  Thomas,  want  to  see  first,  and  then  be¬ 
lieve.  But  the  special,  peculiar  blessing  is  for 
those  who,  without  seeing,  believe  what  God  says, 
just  because  He  says  it. 

4.  The  argument  a  fortiori  is  proverbially  strong, 
and  as  it  is  here  presented  by  the  prophet,  offers 
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great  encouragement  to  weak  faith.  God  reminds 
Israel  that  the  wrath  incurred  by  their  fathers  had 
been  actually  visited  upon  them,  no  repentance  on 
God’s  part  interposing  to  avert  the  blow.  Even  so 
should  it  be  with  his  purposes  of  mercy ;  and  thus, 
the  very  sorrows  of  the  past  became  pledges  for  the 
hopes  of  the  future.  The  Most  High  does  not  will¬ 
ingly  afflict,  He  has  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of 
him  that  dieth  ;  yet  when  the  limit  of  forbearance 
is  reached,  He  executes  the  fierceness  of  his  anger, 
and  his  threaten  mgs  are  verified  to  the  letter. 
Every  Jew  saw  this  in  the  deep  furrows  the  Chal- 
dtean  conquest  had  imprinted  on  his  native  land. 
But  if  Jehovah  carried  out  his  purposes  so  effec¬ 
tively  in  the  strange  work  of  judgment,  how  much 
more  would  He  in  the  kind,  congenial  work  of 
beneficence  and  blessing  ?  If  the  word  of  justice 
had  snch  a  complete  and  ample  verification,  would 
not  the  word  of  mercy  be  still  more  signally  illus¬ 
trated  and  confirmed  ?  In  this  view  even  the 
gloomy  desolation  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  ruins 
of  Nineveh  and  Tyre  confirm  the  faith  and  hope 
which  expect  the  world-wide  blessings  of  the  latter 
day.  The  illustrations  of  God’s  severity  will  be 
surpassed  by  those  of  his  goodness. 

5.  The  truest  test  of  religious  character  is  found 
in  the  degree  of  our  sympathy  with  God.  If  we 
love  what  He  loves  and  hate  what  He  hates,  then 
are  we  his  children,  and  bear  his  image.  Now 
what  God  hates  particularly  is  not  neglect  of  out¬ 
ward  observances,  but  all  departures  from  the  law 
of  love, — evil  acting,  evil  speaking,  evil  thinking 
toward  our  neighbor.  And  if  we  are  right-minded 
we  shall  shun  these  things,  not  for  policy’s  sake, 
nor  even  from  abstract  considerations  of  propriety, 
but  because  they  are  so  offensive  to  God.  This 
was  what  underlay  the  continence  of  Joseph  under 
a  fierce  temptation,  —  How  shall  1  do  this  great 
wickedness  and  sin  against  God  ?  And  this  is  the 
only  trustworthy  support  against  the  assaults  of 
the  adversary.  We  must  have  a  resolute  loyalty 
to  the  divine  administration  ;  and  say  with  David, 
44  I  know,  O  Lord,  that  all  thy  judgments  are 
right,”  or  with  Paul,  “  Yea,  let  God  be  true,  but 
every  man  a  liar.”  We  may,  we  must  have  sym¬ 
pathy  with  our  fellows,  but  first  and  before  all  we 
arc  to  cultivate  the  same  moral  affections  as  our 
Maker  exercises.  The  farther  this  culture  pro¬ 
ceeds,  the  more  acceptable  we  become  to  Him  and 
the  truer  to  the  best  interests  of  men.  It  is  the 
more  important  to  emphasize  this  truth  because 
in  our  own  day  there  is  a  persistent  attempt 
in  various  quarters  to  introduce  in  a  disguised 
form  the  dreadful  error  which  Paul  represents 
(Horn.  i.  25),  as  lying  at  the  root  of  the  gross 
idolatry  and  depravity  of  the  heathen  world  —  the 
worshipping  and  serving  the  creature  more  than 
the  Creator.  Men  reverse  the  order  laid  down  by 
our  Saviour,  and  make  regard  for  man  the  first 
and  great  commandment.  The  44  enthusiasm  of 
humanity”  is  substituted  for  obedience  to  God 
and  love  to  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  the  sanctions  of 
religion,  properly  so  called,  are  quietly  ignored. 
Comte’s  proposed  worship  of  Le  grand  Eire ,  col¬ 
lective  humanity,  only  pnt  in  a  concrete  form  the 
theoretical  principles  actuating  many  who  ridiculed 
this  new  philosophical  religion.  He  pushed  things 
to  their  logical  result.  Yet  every  page  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  teaches  that  integrity  and  philanthropy  are  not 
piety,  and  every  fresh  leaf  that  is  turned  m  human 
experience  shows  that  the  true  love  of  man  is 
rooted  in  the  love  of  God,  and  that  no  sympathy 
can  be  permanently  relied  upon  which  is  not  fed 
from  supernal  sources. 

6.  The  lively,  dramatic  form  in  which  Zechariah 


predicts  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles,  is  note¬ 
worthy.  A  general  movement  among  the  nations ; 
the  inhabitants  of  one  city  running  to  another  with 
the  eager  summons  to  seek  Jehovah,  “  let  us  go 
speedily,”  lest  we  be  too  late ;  the  instant  answer, 
44 1  will  go  also ;  ”  different  nationalities  crowding 
around  one  Jew  and  seizing  even  the  hem  of  his 
garment ;  all  coveting  fellowship  with  the  obscure 
child  of  Israel,  simply  because  they  had  heard  that 
God  was  with  him.  Nothing  could  have  seemed 
more  unlikely  to  the  contemporaries  of  the  proph¬ 
et,  yet  how  exactly  it  has  been  fulfilled  1  The 
whole  Homan  Empire  with  the  vast  multitude  of 
peoples  it  contained,  and  very  many  more  who  never 
saw  the  imperial  eagles,  have  submitted  to  the  au¬ 
thority  of  a  Saviour  who  was  a  Jew;  all  rested 
their  hopes  for  eternity  upon  a  Jew.  Other  na¬ 
tions  have  been  centres  ana  sources  for  philosophy, 
science,  art,  literature,  law,  and  government ;  but 
in  the  matter  of  the  knowledge  of  God,  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  Jews  are  the  only  and  universal  standard. 
For  centuries  past  the  mightiest  intellects  and 
largest  hearts  of  the  race  have  breathed  the  spirit 
ana  studied  the  words  of  these  living  oracles.  The 
Jewish  outward  polity  has  disappeared,  the  nation 
has  been  scattered  as  no  nation  ever  was  before  or 
since,  a  bitter  and  irrational  prejudice  against  them 
characterizes  a  large  part  of  Christendom ;  and  yet 
the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  is  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  one  supreme  Creator  and  Lord  of  the 
universe,  in  the  best  thought  of  the  civilized  world. 
And  at  this  day  literally  men  of  all  nations  and 
kindreds  and  tribes  and  tongues  are,  almost  with¬ 
out  a  figure,  laying  hold  of  the  skirt  of  him  that  is 
a  Jew.  They  cast  in  their  lot  with  those  whom 
God  chose  to  be  a  people  for  Himself,  and  are  rest¬ 
ing  their  hopes  upon  that  crucified  Jew  who  is  the 
Saviour  of  tne  world.  All  other  gods  are  idols.  AU 
other  faiths  are  decrepit  All  other  religions  are 
forms.  The  hope  of  Israel  alone  has  survived  the 
vicissitudes  of  time  and  the  revolutions  of  earth, 
and  flourishes  in  immortal  youth,  making  fresh 
conquests  eveir  day,  constantly  entering  new  fields, 
breaking  up  the  apathy  of  ages,  undermining  su¬ 
perstitions  noar  with  the  rime  of  a  thousand  years, 
and  calling  forth  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  the  old 
cry,  Come,  let  us  go  speedily  to  seek  Jehovah  of 
Hosts. 


H0M1LETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Moobk  :  ver.  2.  Men  judge  God  by  themselves, 
in  interpreting  his  promises,  much  oftener  than 
in  interpreting  his  threatenings —  Ver.  17.  When 
God  covenants  with  his  people,  He  also  covenants 
with  their  children.  —  Ver.  20-23.  All  true  piety 
is  instinct  with  the  missionary  spirit,  —  desire  for 
the  salvation  of  others. 

Pressbl  :  ver.  23.  8hall  we  delay  our  mission¬ 
ary  efforts  until  Heathens,  Mohammedans,  and 
Jews  seize  us  by  the  skirt  ?  No,  for  if  that  had 
been  the  rule,  where  would  we  ourselves  have 
been  ?  No,  but  on  the  contrary,  let  us  like  brothers 
seize  them  by  the  hand  and  lead  them  to  the  Lord. 

Again  :  No  one  can  be  another’s  leader  to  the 
Lora,  unless  it  be  perceived  that  God  is  with  him ; 
but  wherever  that  is  plainly  seen,  men  gladly  seek 
such  guidance. 

Jkromb.  Shall  it  be  marvelous.  Who  would 
have  supposed  that  the  same  imperial  power  which 
destroyea  our  churches  and  burnt  our  Bibles, 
should  now  rebuild  the  former  at  public  expense, 
in  splendor  of  gold  and  various  marbles,  and  re¬ 
store  the  latter  In  golden  purple  and  jeweled  bind* 
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PART  SECOND. 

FUTURE  DESTINY  OF  THE  COVENANT  PEOPLE. 

Chapters  IX.-XIV. 

The  genuineness  of  these  chapters  as  a  constituent  part  of  the  prophecies  uttered  by  the  Zechariah 
who  flourished  after  the  Captivity,  has  been  contested  since  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  eentury! 
The  arguments  pro  and  con  have  been  considered  in  the  Introduction.  According  to  the  traditional 
and  correct  view,  they  contain  such,  further  disclosures  of  God’s  purposes  respecting  his  kingdom  as 
He  was  pleased  to  communicate  to  his  servant  Zechariah  after  what  is  contained  in  the  previous  por¬ 
tion  of  tne  book  had  been  recorded.  Whether  these  six  chapters  were  delivered  all  at  once,  or  were 
set  forth  in  parts  which  afterwards  were  collected  by  the  author  into  one  whole,  caunot  now  be  deter¬ 
mined.  The  only  apparent  mark  of  division  they  contain  is  found  in  the  title  prefixed  to  ch.  ix.,  and 
afterwards  repeated  at  the  beginning  of  ch.  xii.  This  is  used  by  some  to  justify  a  distribution  of  the 
contents  into  two  burdens  or  oracles  —  a  distribution  which  may  be  admitted  as  a  matter  of  con¬ 
venience  and  as  indicating  in  general  a  progress  in  the  order  of  thought  and  revelation,  but  which 
must  not  be  pressed  too  closely,  since  at  times  the  prophet,  just  as  is  the  case  with  his  predecessors 
before  the  exile  (Is.,  etc.),  turns  upon  his  steps  and  resumes  matters  which  have  been  already  treated 
of.  The  transitions  of  the  writer  are  often  rapid,  and  the  connection  is  consequently  obscure,  but  the 
general  drift  of  this  outlook  upon  the  future  is  plain.  Great  blessings  are  in  store  for  the  covenant 
people,  sometimes  in  the  shape  of  victories  achieved  by  them,  at  others  in  that  of  conquests  wrought 
for  them.  A  great  deliverer  is  to  appear  who  unites  in  himself  the  seemingly  contradictory  features 
found  in  the  earlier  Messianic  representations ;  on  one  hand  suffering,  rejected,  despised,  slain ;  on 
the  other,  a  mighty  king,  ruling,  however,  not  by  force  but  by  spiritual  power,  attracting  multitudes 
in  penitence  and  love  to  hi$  side,  and  establishing  a  universal  dominion.  This,  however,  is  not  accom¬ 
plished  without  suffering  on  the  part  of  his  people.  They  make  their  Shepherd  suffer,  and  in  turn 
themselves  are  brought  under  the  harrow.  They  are  visited  by  terrible  calamities  which  purge  away 
the  unworthy  members  of  the  kingdom.  But  even  the  select  body,  they  who  are  faithful,  have  fierce 
conflicts  with  the  outside  world.  But  they  are  delivered  by  the  wonderful  interposition  of  Jehovah. 
Then  the  Gentiles,  instead  of  being  destroyed,  are  converted,  and  press  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  the 
limits  of  which  are  made  coextensive  with  those  of  the  whole  eartli. 

Such  are  the  leading  points  of  this  interesting  portion  of  prophetic  Scripture.  The  particulars  will 
be  elucidated,  as  far  as  may  be,  in  the  detailed  exposition. 

A.  THE  FIRST  BURDEN. 

Chapters  IX.-XI.  » 

This  stretches  over  the  period  between  the  fall  of  the  Persian  Empire  and  the  appearance  of  our 
"Lord.  Ch.  ix.  discloses  a  scries  of.  deliverances  for  God’s  people,  one  of  which  (vers.  1-8)  is  wrought 
by  a  most  destructive  visitation  upon  their  present  heathen  ruler,  which  falls  in  desolating  strokes  upon 
many  of  their  neighbors,  but  is  effectually  warded  off  from  themselves,  so  that  Jerusalem  stands  like 
an  oasis  in  the  desert.  The  other  describes  an  actual  conflict  with  an  enemy  who  is  named,  Javan 
(=  Greece),  and  who  is  subdued  through  the  intervention  of  the  Lord  going  forth  with  whirlwind  and 
lightning.  In  consequence,  his  people  shine  like  the  flashing  gems  of  a  diadem.  Between  these  two 
martial  scenes,  the  prophet  hails  the  vision  of  a  lowly,  peaceful  king,  who  without  arts  or  arms  achieves 
a  bloodless  victory,  and  inaugurates  an  empire  which  reaches  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  It  would  seem 
as  if  after  the  account  of  the  first  deliverance,  the  prophet  wished  to  suggest  that  this  was  only  an 
installment  of  what  was  to  come,  and  therefore  he  held  up  for  brief  view  the  glowing  picture  of 
the  mighty  yet  peaceful  monarch  and  his  world-wide  dominion,  and  then  at  once  turns  to  remind  his 
readers  that  there  was  much  to  be  done  on  a  lower  scale  before  the  advent  of  this  peculiar  ruler.  Ch. 
x.  continues  and  enlarges  the  promises  with  which  the  previous  chapter  closed  ;  especially  emphasizing 
the  possession  of  native  rulers.  In  the  latter  part  the  speaker  passes  insensibly  to  a  similar  and  yet 
more  glorious  achievement  of  God  in  behalf  of  his  eartnly  kingdom,  one  which  looks  to  a  far  more 
distant  future.  Ch.  xi.  opens  a  new  disclosure,  symbolical  and  mysterious  in  its  form,^et  plainly  indi¬ 
cating  a  rejection  of  the  ancient  Chnrch  because  of  her  rejection  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  which  is  de¬ 
scribed  at  length,  with  wonderful  vividness  of  detail  and  no  small  degree  of  dramatic  power. 

These  three  chapters  will  well  reward  the  most  patient  study,  because  if  their  mutual  relations  and 
genera]  import  be  satisfactorily  ascertained,  great  aid  is  gained  for  solving^  the  yet  more  serious  diffi¬ 
culties  contained  in  the  closing  portion  of  the  book.  Prophecy,  while  by  its  very  nature  it  is  lofty  and 
mysterious,  is  neither  arbitrary  nor  disjointed.  It  proceeded  from  one  Spirit  and  has  a  settled  scheme 
and  purpose  to  the  consummation  of  which  all  its  parts  directly  tend.  Notwithstanding  the  existence 
of  many  variations  of  form,  stjrle,  and  ontward  appearance,  there  is  an  underlying  coherence  worthy 
of  the  divine  inspiration.  A  single  step  firmly  gained  anywhere,  therefore,  furnishes  good  hope  for 
what  is  to  follow.  The  “  analogy  of  faith  ”  is  a  principle  of  vast  use  in  doctrinal  theology  ;  it  is  of 
none  the  less  application  in  the  field  of  exegesis  and  especially  in  that  of  the  prophetic  Scriptures. 
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ZECHARIAH. 


1.  Judgment  upon  the  Land  of  Hadrach  (ch.  ix.,  vers.  1-8).  2.  Zion'*  King  of  Peace 
(vers.  9,  10).  3.  Victory  over  the  Sons  of  Javan  (vers.  11-17).  4.  Further  Bless¬ 
ings  of  God *  People  (ch.  x.).  5.  Israel*  Rejection  of  the  Good  Shepherd  (ch.  xi.). 

L  JUDGMENT  UPON  THE  LAND  OF  HADRACH. 

Chapter  IX.  1-8. 

A.  A  destructive  Visitation  befalls  Hadrach  and  Damascus  (ver.  1 ).  B.  It  destroys  also  Hamath,  Tyre, 
and  Sidon  (vers.  2-4).  C.  The  Philistine  Cities  suffer  likewise ,  but  a  Remnant  is  saved  (vers.  5-7). 
D.  The  Covenant  People  are  protected  from  all  Harm  (ver.  8). 

1  The  burden  of  the  word  of  Jehovah  upon  the  land  of  Hadrach, 

And  Damascus  is  its  resting  place ; 1 

For  Jehovah  has  an  eye2  upon  man, 

And  upon  all  the  tribes  of  Israel  — 

2  And  Hamath  also  [which]  8  borders  thereon, 

Tyre  and  Sidon,  because 4  it  is  very  wise. 

3  And  Tyre  built  for  herself  a  stronghold,5 
And  heaped  up  silver  as  dust, 

And  gold  as  the  mire  of  the  streets. 

4  Behold  the  Lord  will  seize  6  her, 

And  smite  her  bulwark  in r  the  sea, 

And  she  herself  shall  be  consumed  by  fire. 

5  Ashkelon  sees  it  and  is  afraid, 

Gaza  also,  and  trembles  exceedingly, 

And  Ekron,  for  her  hope  is  put  to  shame,8 
And  the  king  perishes  from  Gaza, 

And  Ashkelon  shall  not  be  inhabited. 

6  And  a  mongrel 9  dwells  in  Ashdod, 

And  I  cut  off  the  pride  of  the  Philistines. 

7  And  I  take  away  his  blood  out  of  his  mouth 
And  his  abominations  from  between  his  teeth ; 

And  even  he 10  remains  to  our  God, 

And  he  becomes  like  a  prince 11  in  Judah, 

And  Ekron  like  the  Jebusite, 

8  And  I  encamp  for  my  house  against u  an  army,18 
Against  him  that  goeth  hither  and  thither,14 

And  no  oppressor  shall  come  over  them  any  more, 

For  now  I  see  with  mine  eyes. 


'  TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  1.  —  IHPDtp  «=■  resting-place,  permanent  abode. 

2  Ver.  1.  —  CIS  gen.  obj.,  an  eye  npon  man.  So  LXX.  and  moft  critic*. 

8  Ver.  2.  —  Before  we  must  supply  *^Q?S.  •  The  latter  half  of  ver.  1  Is  parenthetloaL  «  Hamath  also”  L  «. 

as  well  as  Damascus,  is  a  resting-place  of  the  burden. 

4  Ver.  2.  —  **5  takes  Its  usual  sense,  because.  To  render  although  Is  enfeebling  as  well  as  needless. 

6  Ver.  8.  —  The  paronomasia  in  cannot  be  reproduced  in  English. 

6  Ver.  4.  —  nDtT'TT  Is  not  will  dispossess  (Borg.,  Hend.),  nor  impoverish  (Hltrig,  Ewald),  nor  deliver  up  (Heng., 
Kliefoth),  bat  seize,  conquer ,  as  In  exactly  similar  connection,  Josh.  Till.  7,  xvli.  12  (Maurer,  K5hler). 

7  Ver.  4.  —  DJ5.  In ,  not  mto,  as  Henderson  and  Noyes  render. 

8  Ver.  6.  —  Here,  as  elsewhere  (Jer.  U.  26),  the  Hiphil  takes  a  passive  sense :  the  subject  o i  the  verb  is 

not  Ekron  (as  some  editions  of  the  B.  V.  punctuate  the  clause),  but 

9  Ver.  6.  —  HtpO.  Mongrel  is  a  better,  because  more  significant  rendering  than  alien  (Genevan,  stranger),  adopted 

by  most  critics,  after  the  LXX.  oAAoycv^t.  Dr.  Van  Dyck,  in  the  Arabic  Bible ,  gives  "  bastard. 
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CHAPTER  IX.  1-8 
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1»  Ver.  7.  —  Wn*33  'TfciNpS.  *•  T.,  **  t*at  rimahuth,  I •  not  warranted  by  grammar  nor  by  tba  oonnootton. 
11  Tar.  7.  —  "  Priocn,"  literally,  trlbo-prlooo  or  head  of  a  thouaand,  a  Penteteneh  word. 

IS  Ver.  8 —  lit.,  berauss  of  |  here  is  -» against. 

I?  Ver.  8.  —  n^D.  The  keri  undoubtedly  ghres  the  true  text,  nor  if  there  any  need  of  adoptlog  the 

Towel  changes  proposed  by  Ortenberg  and  Ewald. 

14  Ver.  8.  —  the  same  phrase  that  oocure  in  rii.  14,  where,  howerer,  the  connection  requires  a  ra- 

riatioo  in  the  renderlug. 


EXEQETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Ver.  1 .  The  burden  of  the  word.  The  ancient 
interpretation  of  HtPD,=  divine  declaration,  ora- 
cle,  or  vision  (LXX.,  Vnlgatel,  has  been  adopted 
by  most  modem  interpreters  (Cocceius,  Vitringa, 
Gcsenius,  Ewald,  Furst) ;  but  the  other,  =  mina¬ 
tory  prophecy  (Targum,  Aquila,  Pcshito),  has 
been  accepted  by  Jerome,  Luther,  Calvin,  Umbreit, 
Kliefoth,  Prcssel,  and  has  especially  been  vindi¬ 
cated  by  Hengstenberg  ( Christology).  Burden  is  the 
admitted  meaning  of  the  word  in  other  connec¬ 
tions  ;  it  is  never  joined  with  the  name  of  God,  or 
of  any  other  person  but  the  subject  of  the  proph¬ 
ecy  ;  and  undeniably  is  in  most  instances  prefixed 
to  a  threatening  prediction.  See  Isaiah  xxii.  1, 
xiv.  28,  xv.  1,  etc.,  and  especially  Jeremiah  xxiii. 
33  flF.  The  phrase,  “  burden  of  thcioord  of  Jehovah,” 
is  peculiar  to  the  post-exile  prophets  (xii.  1,  Mai. 
i.  1).  The  land  of  Hadrach  is  a  very  obscure 
&ro(  \tyowfvov.  Pressel  recounts  no  less  than  sev¬ 
enteen  different  explanations  of  it.  They  may  be 
thus  classified :  (l.)  It  is  the  name  of  an  ancient 
city  or  land  (Theodoret  Mops.,  Michaelis,  Koscn- 
m filler,  Prcssel),  but  this  has  arisen  from  a  confu¬ 
sion  of  the  word  with  Edrei.  (2.)  An  appellative 
noun  denoting  the  South  (Targura),  or  the  sur¬ 
rounding  region  (Jun.  and  Trcmellius),  or  the  in¬ 
terior  (Hitzig),  or  the  depressed  region  =  Ccele- 
Syria  (Maurer).  (3.)  A  corruption  of  the  text  is 

assumed,  HTTCI  for  Tp)n  =  Abpayint  (Orten¬ 
berg,  01  shau  sen).  (4.)*  *rhe  name  of  a  Syrian 
king  (Gcsenius,  Bleek,  Vaihinger,  Fiirst).  (5.) 
The  name  of  a  Syrian  god  (Movers,  Van  Alphen). 
(6.)  It  is  a  symbolical  name,  like  Ariel  (Is.  xxix. 
I),  liahab  (Ps.  lxxxvii.  4).  This,  the  oldest  inter¬ 
pretation  (Jerome,  Baschi,  Kirachi),  is  sustained 
by  the  fact  that  the  others  are  all  purely  conjec¬ 
tural.  No  such  name  as  Hadrach  is  now  or  ever 
has  been  known.  The  translators  of  the  LXX. 
and  Vulgate  were  ignorant  of  it  All  the  other 
proper  names  in  the  passage  are  well  understood  ; 
this  one,  the  first,  has  resisted  the  efforts  of  the 
aentest  scholars  to  give  it  any  historical  identifica¬ 
tion.  We  must,  therefore,  either  say  that  it  denotes 
a  region  now  unknown,  near  Damascus,  which  is 
surely  most  unlikely  in  A  country  so  long  and 
thoroughly  known  as  northern  Syria ;  or  else  give 
it  a  figurative  meaning.  Assuming  the  latter, 
Hengstenberg,  Kliefoth,  Keil,  after  Calvin,  ex¬ 
plain  it  as  a  compound  term  denoting  thong-weak 
or  harsh-gentle,1  which  the  prophet  employs  as  a 
mystical  designation  of  the  Persian  Empire,  which 
for  prudential  reasons  he  was  unwilling  to  specify 
more  distinctly,  the  epithet  meaning,  that  the  land 
now  strong  and  mighty  shall  hereafter  be  hnmbled 
and  laid  low.  The  subsequent  statements  are  then 
only  enlargements  or  specifications  of  the  general 
visitation  directed  against  the  great  empire  under 


which  the  Jews  were  now  in  subjection.  Its  rest¬ 
ing-place.  This  clause  commences  the  detail  of  the 
several  parts  of  the  whole  designated  as  Hadrach. 
The  burden  is  to  abide  permanently  upon  Damas¬ 
cus.  Its  native  rule,  which  ceased  on  the  Great 
Conquest,  was  never  afterwards  recovered.  Has 
an  eye,  etc.  Man,  here,  as  in  Jer.  xxxii.  20,  sig¬ 
nifies  the  rest  of  mankind  as  contrasted  with  Israel. 
The  latter  half  of  the  verse  gives  the  reason  of  the 
former,  namely,  that  God’s  providence  extends 
over  the  whole  earth,  and  He  therefore  cannot  al¬ 
low  the  existing  disproportion  between  his  people 
and  the  heathen  to  continue  permanently.  Some 
(Kimchi,  Calvin,  Henderson)  render  “the  eye  of 
man,”  gen.  suhj.,  as  E.  V.,  but  this  requires  an 

unusual  rendering  of  '3t  and  besides,  does  not 
suit  the  context. 

Ver.  2.  And  Hamath  also.  Hamath,  the 
Greek  Epiphania  on  the  Orontes,  shall  also  be  a 
resting-place  of  the  burden.  Nearly  all  expos¬ 
itors  concur  in  construing  the  last  two  words  as  a 
relative  clause.  Hamath  and  Damascus  are  closely 
connected  as  together  representing  Syria.  Con¬ 
tiguous  in  territory,  they  were  alike  in  doom. 
From  them  the  prophet  turns  to  Phoenicia.  Tyre 
and  Sidon  is  =  Tyre  with  Sidon,  as  the  following 
verb  in  the  singular  shows.  Tyre  was  a  colony 
of  Sidon,  but  the  daughter  soon  outstripped  the 
mother,  and  as  early  as  Isaiah’s  time  the  elder 
city  was  viewed  as  an  appendage  of  the  younger. 
Because  it  is.  There  is  no  need  of  giving  to  the 
conjunction,  the  rare  and  doubtful  meaning,  al¬ 
though  (Calvin;  Henderson,  E.  V.),  since  its  nor¬ 
mal  sense  suits  perfectly.  Tyro  was  very  wise, 
as  the  world  counts  wisdom,  multiplying  wealth 
and  strength,  and  trusting  in  them ;  but  this  very 
ride  of  earthly  wisdom  brought  the  divine  retn- 
ution  (Ezek.  xxviii.  2-6.  Cf.  1  Cor.  i.  19,  27). 

Ver.  3.  Describes  the  resources  of  the  insular 
city.  The  stronghold  doubtless  refers  to  the  im¬ 
mense  double  sea-wall  which  made  the  place  ap- 
jiarently  impregnable.  For  her  vast  accumulations 
of  wealth,  see  Is.  xxiii ,  Ezek.  xxvii.  ^:pn  — 
shining,  is  simply  a  poetical  name  of  gold. 

Ver.  4.  Jehovah  will  seize.  An  earthly  con¬ 
queror  may  perform  the  woric,  but  the  ultimate 
agency  is  the  Lord,  who  beholds  and  controls  all 
things.  Her  bulwark.  It  is  of  little  consequence 

whether  be  rendered  rampart ,  or  might ,  so 

long  as  in  is  not  converted  into  into.  The  point  of 
the  clause  is  that  the  insular  position,  which  appar¬ 
ently  rendered  the  city  invincible,  shonld  feel  the 
weight  of  Jehovah’s  hand,  and  prove  no  protec¬ 
tion.  The  prodigious  power  and  wealth  of  the 
Tyrians,  ana  their  utter  overthrow,  are  among  the 
most  familiar  of  historical  truths. 

Ver.  5.  The  prophet  turns  to  Philistia.  Aah- 
kelon  sees,  etc.  A  vivid  description  of  the  effect 
of  the  fall  of  Tyre  upon  the  cities  on  the  coast 


1  Pnssel  derlte  this  visw,  saying,  Diets  stymologiseken 
f  'mucks  tmd  m  der  That  amek  Beides,  gar  mm  sekarf  \ md 


gar  mu  Mart,  gas  %u  stark  undgar  zu  scksoack.  ButwhsrtaU 
ars  groping  in  ths  dark,  ridiouk  is  soamiy  in  piaos. 
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southward  (cf.  Is.  xxiii.  5).  ^)nly  four  of  the  Phil¬ 
istine  capitals  are  mentioned,  Gath  being  omitted, 
as  in  Amos,  i.  6-8,  Jer.  xxv.  20,  Zeph.  ii.  4.  The 
Omission  seems  due  to  the  fact  that  Gath,  after 
being  dismantled  by  Uzziah  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  6), 
sank  into  political  insignificance.  “  Sees  ”  is  to  be 
supplied  after  Gaza,  and  both  “  sees  ”  and  “  fears  ” 
after  Ekron.  The  king,  in  Hebrew,  lacks  the  arti¬ 
cle,  and  the  sense  is  not  simply  that  the  reigning 
king  perishes,  but  that  Gaza  henceforth  has  no 
king.  Of  course,  such  monarchs  as  it  had  at  this 

time,  were  only  yassal  kings.  H.  Hengsten- 
berg  strenuously  contends  against  the  common 
passive  rendering,  but  apparently  without  reason. 
He  (with  Ewakl  and  Kohler)  renders,  it  shall  sit 
or  remaitiy  in  opposition  to  passing  on  or  passing 
away.  But  compare  Isaiah  xiii.  20,  where  the 

verb  is  used  as  exactly  parallel  with  1?^-  (J.  A. 
Alexander  in  loc.) 

Ver.  6.  And  a  mongrel  dwells.  ^Ttptp.  A 

word  of  uncertain  origin,  which  occurs  in  only 
one  other  place  in  Scripture,  namely,  Deut.  xxiii.  3, 
where  it  means  bastard.  The  rendering  in  the  ver¬ 
sion  is  from  Fiirst  (Dictionary),  who  deduces  the 
verb  from  an  assumed  root,  signifying  to  mix  the 
sexes.  It  is  used  in  the  text  to  denote  a  person  of 
blemished  birth.  Aahdod  should  lose  its  native 
population,  and  have  their  place  supplied  by  a 
mongrel  brood.  The  pride  of  the  Philistines, 
t.  e.,  all  that  constitutes  their  pride.  This  clause 
resumes  what  precedes  in  relation  to  the  several 
cities,  and  applies  it  to  the  nation  as  a  whole.  In 
the  next  verse  a  farther  advance  is  made,  and  the 
conversion  of  the  people  is  set  forth. 

Ver.  7.  And  I  take  .  .  .  blood.  The  singular 
suffixes  refer  to  the  ideal  unity  in  which  the  Phil¬ 
istines  are  conceived  of  as  a  single  person.  See  a 
similar  case  in  ch.  vii.  2,  3.  The  blood  mentioned 
is  that  of  sacrifices,  which  the  heathen  sometimes 
drank,  and  the  abominations  =  not  idols,  as  if  he 
were  going  to  hold  on  to  them  mordicus  f  Hengsten- 
berg),  but  idolatrous  offerings.  The  wnole  clause 
strikingly  depicts  the  abolition  of  idolatry.  The 
rest  of  the  verse  sets  forth  what  comes  in  its  place. 
And  even  he,  t.  the  nation  of  the  Philistines 
regarded  as  a  person.  To  our  God  =  the  God 
of  Israel.  They  shall  become  his  worshippers. 

Like  a  prince,  a  tribe  prince.  is  a  denom¬ 

inative  from  and  denotes  the  head  of  a  thou¬ 
sand  (cf.  Micah,  v.  2).  In  the  earlier  books  it  is 
applied  only  to  the  tribe-princes  of  Edom,  but  is 
transferred  by  Zechariah  to  the  tribal  heads  of  Ju¬ 
dah.  The  remnant  of  the  Philistines  is  to  become 
like  a  chiliarch  in  Judah.  The  statement  is  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  final  clause.  And  Ekron.  This  is 
mentioned  not  in  and  for  itself,  but  simply  to  indi¬ 
vidualize  the  declaration ;  any  other  city  would 
have  answered  as  well.  Like  the  Jebusite,  t.  e., 
like  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Jebus,  who  became 
incorporated  with  the  covenant  people  and  shared 
all  their  privileges.  See  the  case  of  Araunah,  2 
Sam.  xxiv.  18. 

Ver.  8.  Not  only  shall  a  judgment  fall  on  the 
neighboring  heathen  and  the  remnant  of  them  be 
converted,  but  the  Lord  will  carefully  protect  his 
own  people.  And  I  encamp  for  mj  house. 
House ,  dot.  oomm.,  stands  for  people  or  family  of 
God  (Hos.  viii.  1).  An  army  is  more  precisely 
defined  in  the  next  danse  as  passing  through  and 
retaining,  t.  marching  to  and  fro.  No  oppree- 


sor,  such  as  Egypt,  Assyria,  or  Babylon.  For  now 
I  see  =  am  exercising  my  providential  control. 
"  In  the  estimation  of  men  of  little  faith,  God  sees 
only  when  He  is  actually  interfering  ”  (Hengsten- 
berg).  But  in  fact  He  sees  all  the  time. 

“  There  cad  be  no  doubt  that  we  have  here  aa 
graphic  an  account  of  the  expedition  of  Alexander 
the  Great  as  is  consistent  with  the  permanent  dis¬ 
tinction  between  prophecy  and  history  ”  (Hengsten- 
berg).  The  capture  of  Damascus,  of  Tyre,  and 
of  Gaza,  are  well-known  historical  facts ;  and  these 
carry  with  them  assurance  that  there  was  also  a 
fulfillment  of  the  prediction  in  reference  to  Hamath 
and  the  other  cities  of  Philistia,  of  the  fate  of  which 
we  have  no  express  account.  This  fulfillment, 
however,  was  manifestly  only  incipient,  inasmuch 
as  the  incorporation  of  the  Philistines  with  Israel 
did  not  take  place  nntil  a  later  period.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  attempt  of  the  so-called  later  crit¬ 
icism  to  refer  the  passage  to  the  conquests  of  Uz- 
ziah  mentioned  in  2  Chron.  xxvi.  6,  7,  completely 
fails  ;  because  Uzziah  did  not  attack  Damascus 
and  Hamath  nor  Tyre,  which  are  here  mentioned, 
while  he  did  subdue  other  neighboring  heathen, 
Edomites,  Arabians,  Maonites,  who  are  not  men¬ 
tioned.  The  rapid  celerity  of  these  conquests  is 
most  appropriate  to  the  agency  of  the  “  h e-goat  ” 
whom  Daniel  saw  (viii.  5)  coming  from  the  west 
“  on  the  face  of  the  whole  earth,  and  he  touched 
not  the  ground.”  All  the  great  captains  from  Ses- 
ostris  down  yield  to  Alexander  in  tne  swiftness  and 
extent  of  his  conquests.  Even  Tyre,  with  all  its 
immense  advantages  and  resources,  stayed  his 
march  for  only  what  was  comparatively  a  short 
period. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  MORAL. 


1.  The  word  of  the  Lord  endureth  forever. 
Here  is  a  prediction  of  a  heavy  calamity,  which 
falls  in  succession  upon  Damascus,  Hamath,  Tyre, 
Zidoti,  and  the  sea-coast  cities  of  Philistia  ;  yet  the 
people  of  God  are  safeguarded  not  by  any  human 
power,  but  by  the  unseen  presence  of  their  God. 
Even  so  it  came  to  pass.  Tne  Syrian  conquests  of 
Alexander  the  Great  fulfilled  the  prophecy  to  the 
letter.  After  the  battle  of  Issus,  he  captured  Da¬ 
mascus,  which  Dari  u 8  had  chosen  as  the  strong 
depository  of  his  wealth,  and  this  opened  to  him 
all  Ccele-Syria.  Zidon  soon  surrendered.  Tyre, 
strong  in  its  position,  its  defenses,  its  wealth,  and 
its  wisdom,  made  a  stubborn  resistance,  yet  after 
a  seven  months’  siege  was  taken  and  “  devoured 
by  fire.”  Gaza,  too,  although  it  was,  as  its  name 
imports,  the  strong ,  was  conquered  after  five  months* 
effort,  and  destroyed.  The  whole  region  fell  a  prey 
to  the  imperious  conqueror,  but  the  armies  passed 
and  repassed  by  Jerusalem  without  doing  tbe  least 
injury.  Josephus  accounts  for  this  remarkable  fact 
by  tlie  statement  that  when  the  conqueror  drew 
near  the  city  the  high  priest  went  forth  to  meet 
him,  in  his  official  robes,  followed  by  a  train  of 
priests  and  citizens  arrayed  in  white;  and  that 
Alexander  was  so  impressed  by  the  spectacle  that 
be  did  reverence  to  the  holy  name  on  the  high 
priest’s  mitre ;  and  when  Parmeuio  expressed  sur¬ 
prise  at  the  act,  he  answered  that  he  had  seen  in  a 
vision  at  Dium  in  Macedon,  the  god  whom  Jaddua 
represented,  who  encouraged  him  to  cross  over  into 
Asia  and  promised  him  success.  Afterwards  he 
entered  tbe  city,  offered  sacrifice,  and  beard  a  re- 
i  cital  of  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  which  foretold  his 
I  victory,  m  conseouenoe  of  which  he  bestowed  bn- 
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portant  privileges  upon  the  Jews.  (See  Hengsten- 
berg,  Genuineness  of  Daniel,  224-233  ;  Smith's  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  the  Bible,  p.  60.)  The  truth  of  this  nar¬ 
rative,  although  much  questioned  by  Prideaux  and 
others,  has  of  late  come  to  be  considered  extremely 

Srobable,  on  the  ground  of  both  its  external  evi- 
ence  and  its  consistency  with  the  character  and 
policy  of  Alexander.  But  there  is  no  doubt  what¬ 
ever  of  the  main  fact,  that  amid  the  storm  of  con¬ 
quest  which  swept  over  the  entire  coterminous  re¬ 
gion,  Jerusalem  escaped  unharmed.  The  holy  city 
experienced  what  David  said  (Ps.  xxxiv.  7),  “  The 
angel  of  the  Lqrd  encampeth  around  them  that  fear 
Him  and  delivereth  them.”  This  “  captain  of  the 
Lord's  host"  (Josh.  v.  15)  kept  at  bay  the  other¬ 
wise  irresistible  foe. 

2.  Bloodshed  and  carnage  prepare  the  way  for 
the  Prince  of  Peace.  The  conquest  of  Alexander 
had  aims  and  results  for  beyond  any^  contemplated 
by  himself  even  in  the  most  extensive  of  his  far- 
reaching  views.  He  tore  down  that  others  might 
build  up.  The  humiliation  of  the  Syrian  powers 
and  provinces  was  preliminary  to  their  conversion 
to  the  true  faith.  Their  cruel  and  debasing  wor¬ 
ship  disappeared,  and  the  remnan  t  became  incor¬ 
porated  with  the  Christian  Church.  They  exhib¬ 
ited  on  a  small  scale  what  the  entire  career  of  Alex¬ 
ander  exhibited  on  the  world's  broad  stage,  —  a 
secular  preparation  for  the  new  and  final  form  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth.  Well  says  Words¬ 
worth,  “  We  speak  of  the  connection  of  sacred  and 
profane  history ;  but  what  histoij  can  rightly  be 
called  profane?  What  history  is  there,  rightly 
studied,  which  is  not  sacred  ?  What  history  is 
there  in  which  we  may  not  trace  the  footsteps  of 
Christ?"  A  heathen  historian  (Arrian)  said  that 
Alexander,  who  was  like  no  other  man,  could  not 
have  been  given  to  the  world  without  the  special 


design  of  Providence.  But  what  to  Arrian  was 
an  inference  from  a  narrow  induction  is  to  us  a 
broad  fact  stamped  upon  the  face  of  the  world's 
history,  and  confirmed  by  the  concurrent  testimo¬ 
nies  of  two  divine  seers,  Daniel  and  Zechariah. 


HOMIUFTICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Wordsworth:  Ver.  1.  Hadrach  is  the  desig-  , 
nation  of  the  powers  of  this  world  generally  (of 
which  Persia  was  a  specimen),  strong  for  a  while 
and  proudly  exulting  in  their  strength,  and  oppos¬ 
ing  God  and  persecuting  his  Church,  and  in  duo 
time  to  be  lain  low  and  broken  in  pieces  by  Him. 
How  many  Hadrachs  are  now  vaunting  themselves 
as  if  they  were  all-powerful  1  how  many  are  raging 
agaiust  Him,  and  now  terrible  will  be  their  down¬ 
fall ! 

Moorr  :  Never  has  sin  more  proudly  entrenched  / 
herself  than  in  godless  but  magnificent  Tyre.  Yet 
all  was  swept  like  chaff  before  the  whirlwind  of 
the  wrath  of  God,  when  the  time  for  the  fulfillment 
of  his  threatenings  had  come.  Two  hundred  years 
passed  away  after  these  threatenings  were  uttered, 
and  Tyre  seemed  stronger  than  ever;  yet  when 
the  day  of  doom  dawned,  the  galleys  that  had  left 
her  the  queen  of  seas,  when  tney  returned  found 
her  but  a  bare  and  blackened  rock,  a  lonely  mon¬ 
ument  of  the  truth  that  our  God  is  a  consuming 
fire.  .  .  .  God  will  not  make  Himself  a  liar  to 
save  man  in  his  sins. 

i  Jat  :  Etcron  as  the  Jebusite.  1 .  It  is  a  great 
thing  to  be  a  Jebusite.  2.  Jebusites  may  be  de¬ 
rived  from  Ekronites.  Hence  let  none  despair, 
either  for  themselves  or  for  their  fellows.  God  is 
Able  of  these  stones  to  raise  up  children  to  Abra¬ 
ham. 


2.  ZION'S  KING  OF  PEACE. 

Chapter  IX.  9, 10. 

A.  The  Character  of  the  King  (ver.  9).  B.  The  Nature  and  Extent  of  His  Kingdom  (ver.  10). 

9  Rejoice  greatly,  daughter  of  Zion, 

Shout,1  daughter  of  Jerusalem, 

Behold,  thy  king  cometh  to  *  thee, 

Just  and  saved  is  He, 

Afflicted  and  riding  upon  an  ass, 

Even  upon  a  colt,  the  she-asses* 1  foal, 

10  And  I  will  cut  off  the  chariot  from  Ephraim, 

And  the  horse  from  Jerusalem; 

And  the  battle-bow  shall  be  cut  off ; 

And  he  shall  speak  peace  to  the  nations, 

And  his  dominion  shall  be  from  sea  to  sea, 

And  from  the  river  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 


1  Ver.  9.  —  n  Shout,”  E.  V.,  Is  the  exact  rendering  of  wWch  XMM0>  *  loud  noise;  whether  of  Joy 

or  sorrow  depends  upon  the  oontext 

S  Ver.  9.—  Tf'j.  Not  only  to  thee,  but /or  thee,  ft*  thy  good.  Cf.  Is.  lx.  6. 

§  Vfer.  9.  —  The  B.  V.,foal  of  an  ass ,  by  making  the  last  noun  a  singular  instead  of  a  plural,  misses  the  emphasis 
laid  upon  the  youth  of  the  animal  ee  one  not  yet  old  enough  to  go  by  i tacit 
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KXEOBTICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

From  the  description  of  deliverance  wrought 
and  blessings  conferred  by  means  of  destructive 
judgments  upon  the  heathen,  the  Prophet  turns 
abruptly  to  a  royal  personage  who  is  to  appear 
without  armies  or  weapons,  and  yet  will  establish 
general  peace  and  set  up  a  kingdom  of  unlimited 
extent. 

Ver.  9.  Rejoice.  The  value  of  this  blessing  is 
expressed  by  a  summons  to  joy  in  view  of  it.  Coc- 
ceius  justly  says,  that  the  summons  itself  contains 
a  prophecy.  Daughter  of  Zion,  see  on  ii.  7-10. 
The  Prophet  says,  Behold !  as  if  he  saw  the  ani¬ 
mating  spectacle,  thy  king  —  not  any  ruler,  but 
thine ,  i.  the  one  long  promised  and  expected 
(Pse.  xlv.,  lxxxii.),  he  who  alone  is  thy  king,  in  the 
highest  sense  of  the  word. 

This  king  is  described  by  four  features  of  char¬ 
acter  and  condition  :  (1.)  Just.  The  leading  vir¬ 
tue  in  a  king,  and  hence  emphasised  in  the  Mes¬ 
sianic  utterances  (Is.  xi.  3-5 ;  Jer.  xxiii.  5 ;  Ps. 

xlv.  6,  7).  (2.)  Saved.  is  rendered  active¬ 

ly  by  all  the  ancient  versions  (Luther,  Grotius, 
Marckius,  Henderson);  but  the  participle  is  Niphal 
which,  although  it  may  be  reflexive,  is  never  ac¬ 
tive  &ave  in  verbs  which  have  no  Kal  form.  Cal¬ 
vin,  Cocceius,  find  most  of  the  moderns,  give  the 
passive  rendering.  A  tertium  quid  has  been  sought 
oy  Hengstenberg,  Kcil,  and  others,  in  the  sense 
endued  with  salvation ,  but  for  this  I  can  see  no  au¬ 
thority  in  the  passages  Quoted  (Dqut.  xxxiii.  29  ; 
Ps.  xxxiii.  16).  Pressel  follows  Fiirst  in  rendering 
victorious,  which  is  arbitrary.  Nor  is  there  here  an 
exigentia  loci,  as  Henderson  claims ;  for  the  king  is 
saved  not  for  his  own  sake  only,  but  for  his  peo¬ 
ple’s,  and  the  blessing,  therefore,  is  not  apersonal 
one,  but  extends  to  all  his  subjects.  Tnus  the 

passive  suits  the  connection.  (3.)  Afflicted, 

The  root  =  to  be  bowed  down,  in  its  primary 
sense  of  bowed  by  outward  circumstances  =*  af¬ 
flicted,  gives  the  adjective  found  here,  but  in  the  I 
secondary  sense  of  inwardly  bowed,  gives  the  ad¬ 
jective  =  meek,  patient,  lowly.  While  there 
is  a  constant  tendency  of  the  two  significations  to 
pass  into  each  other,  yet  the  distinction  is  gener¬ 
ally  maintained,  and  is  found  coupled  with 

The  E.  V.  is  sustained  by  the 
LXX.  (wpatfs),  Targum,  Kimchi,  and  most  of  the 
modems,  who  cannot  see  the  relevancy  of  this 
feature  to  the  character  of  a  triumphant  king.  But 
our  king  triumphs  through  suffering.  His  crown 
springs  out  of  his  cross.  Hence  we  agree  with 
tne  Vulgate  (paujter),  Aben  Esra,  Calvin,  Cocceius, 
Hengstenlierg,  T holuek,  Keil,  in  considering  this 
one  word  as  summing  up  the  elaborate  picture  of 
suffering  contained  in  Is.  liii.  It  is  true,  Matthew 
(xxi.  5)  apparently  sustains  the  other  view,  but  he 
merely  quotes  the  LXX  as  he  found  it,  without 
endorsing  its  absolute  accuracy  iu  all  particulars. 
Besides,  he  omits  two  of  the  traits  mentioned,  and 
dwells  only  on  the  last  one,  for  the  sake  of  which 
his  quotation  was  manifestly  made.  (4.)  Riding 
upon  an  aas.  Lit.,  “  upon  an  ass,  even  upon  a 

young  ass,  a  foal  of  she-asses.”  The  is  epexe- 
getical,  just  as  it  is  in  1  Sam.  xvii.  40,  “in  a  shep¬ 
herd’s  bag,  even  in  a  scrip,”  is  simply 

the  plural  of  species.  Gen.  xxi.  7  :  “  who  would 


have  said  that  Sarah  should  give  children  suck  ?  ” 
Yet  Sarah  had  but  one  child.  In  this  case  the 
you th fulness  of  the  animal  is  emphasized,  since 
the  expression  implies  that  it  was  one  not  yet  rid¬ 
den,  but  still  running  behind  the  she-asses.  But 
w  hat  does  this  trait  mean  ?  Many  affirm  that  it 
poin  ts  to  the  peaceful  character  of  the  king,  as  set 
forth  in  the  next  verse.  But  this  does  not  account 
for  the  marked  emphasis  given  to  the  youth  of  the 
animal.  It  is  better  therefore  (Hengstenberg,  Keil, 
etc.)  to  regard  it  as  a  token  of  poverty  and  mean¬ 
ness.  The  ass  was  indeed  ridden  by  distinguished 
persons  in  the  early  days  of  Israel  when  horses 
were  not  used  at  all ;  but  after  the  time  of  Solo¬ 
mon  no  instance  occurs  of  its  being  employed  on 
state  occasions.  That  this  king  shonld  ride  not 
upon  a  horse  but  upon  an  ass,  and  that  an  un¬ 
trained  foal,  indicated  how  far  he  should  be  front 
possessing  any  worldly  splendor.  The  close  cor¬ 
respondence  between  this  account  and  our  Lord's 
entry  into  Jerusalem  is  well  known ;  and  Matthew 
(xxi.  4)  and  John  (xii.  15)  speak  of  the  latter  as 
a  fulfillment  of  the  former.  And  while  it  is  true, 
as  Vitringa  says,  that  the  prophecy  would  hare 
been  fulfilled  in  Christ,  even  if  He  had  not  made 
his  entry  into  Jerusalem  in  this  manner ;  still  it  is 
apparent  that  our  Lord  designedly  framed  the  cor¬ 
respondence  which  we  observe,  and  that  he  in¬ 
tended  thus  to  embody  the  thought  which  lies  at 
the  basis  of  the  whole  passage,  namely,  that  the 
king  Messiah  would  rise  through  lowliness  and 
suffering,  to  might  and  glory,  and  would  conquer 
the  world  not  by  arms  but  by  suffering  and  dying. 

Ver.  10.  This  verse  describes  the  character  and 
extent  of  the  Messiah’s  kingdom.  And  I  will 
cut  off,  etc.  Not  only  will  this  king  extend  his 
reign  by  peaceful  methods,  but  all  the  instruments 
of  war  will  be  effectually  removed  from  his  peo¬ 
ple.  The  chariot,  the  horse,  and  the  battle- 
bow  are  merely  specifications,  standing  for  the 
whole  class  of  offensive  weapons,  which  are  to  be 
cut  off.  This  last  word  is  the  one  used  above 
(ver.  6)  in  reference  to  the  pride  of  the  Philistines, 
and  denotes  extermination.  Both  passages  rest 
upon  Micah  v.  10,  11.  The  Lord  will  take  away 
all  the  outward  defenses  upon  which  a  carnal  reli¬ 
ance  is  placed.  The  occurrence  of  the  word  Eph¬ 
raim  here  does  not  prove  that  this  prophecy  was 
written  before  tHe  exile,  but  only  tnat  Zech&riah 
uses  the  familiar  designation  of  the  different  parts 
of  the  country  which  still  survived  aftemhe  sep¬ 
aration  of  the  two  kingdoms. had  ceased.  See 
mention  of  Israel  in  viii.  13,  the  post  exilium  origin 
of  which  is  admitted  by  all.  Speak  peaoe,  not 
that  He  will  teach  peace,  nor  command  peace,  nor 
speak  peacefully,  but  that  He  will  speak  peace,  and 
that  effectually,  accomplishing  by  a  single  word 
what  worldly  kings  bring  about  only  by  force  of 
arms  (cf.  Ps.  lxxii.  6,  7 ;  Micah  v.  5).  He  will  do 
so  not  merely  to  the  covenant  people,  bnt  to  the 
nations  at  large.  This  point  is  farther  expanded 
in  the  Ixiundaries  assigned  to  his  sway.  Prom 
sea  to  sea,  etc.  The  expressions  are  borrowed 
from  the  statement  of  Israel's  “bounds "in  Ex. 
xxiii.  81,  whence  some  (Eichhom%Hiuig)  have  in¬ 
ferred  that  they  mean  simply  the  restoration  of  the 
earthly  Israel  to  its  widest  geographical  limits. 
But  there  are  changes  in  the  phraseology  which 
compel  a  different  view.  Iqstead  of  saying,  from 
one  particular  sea  to  another,  Zech&riah  leaves  out 
all  qualifying  epithets  and  even  the  articles,  so  that 
the  first  clause  roust  mean,  from  any  one  sea  to 
any  other,  even  the  most  distant,  or  from  any  sea . 
around  to  the  same  point  again.  The  other  danse 
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will  mean,  from  the  Euphrates,  or  from  any  other 
river  os  a  terminus  a  quo ,  to  the  ends  of  the 

earth?  '"lTO  with  the  article  always  means  the 
Euphrates,  and  probably  does  so  here,  but  an 
equivalent  sense  may  be  gained  by  the  alternative 
rendering  given  above.  What  is  meant  is  that 
the  kingdom  should  be  strictly  universal.  Our 
passage  is  a  reproduction  of  Ps.  lxxii.  8. 

The  History  of  the  Interpretation.  The  early  J cw- 
ish  authorities  held  that  the  Messiah  is  the  subject. 
Thus  the  Book  of  Zohar,  “On  this  account  it  is 
said  of  Messiah,  Lowly  and  riding  upon  an  ass.” 
The  same  view  is  given  by  Joshua  lin  Levi,  Sa- 
adins-Gaon,  and  others.  The  testimonies  may  be 
found  in  Wetstein  on  Matt.  xxi.  4.  .Jarchi,  known 
among  the  Jews  as  the  prince  of  Commentators, 
declares  that  “  it  is  impossible  to  interpret  it  of 
any  other  than  the  Messiah.”  In  the  twelfth  cen¬ 
tury  other  opinions  prevailed.  -  One  found  in  the 
Bab.  Talmud  evadea  the  difficulty  by  saying,  “If 
the  Israelites  are  worthy,  the  Messiah  will  come 
with  the  clouds  of  heaven  (Dan.  vii.  1-3) ;  if  they  are 
unworthy,  he  will  come  poor  and  riding  upon  an 
ass  (Zech.  ix.  9).”  Another  resorted  to  the  device 
of  two  Messiahs,  one  of  whom  should  be  suffer¬ 
ing,  and  the  other,  triumphant.  Yet  manifestly  it 
is  one  and  the  same  person  who  is  described  by  the 
Prophet  as  uniting  in  himself  the  extremes  of  maj¬ 
esty  and  humiliation,  —  a  combination  which  on 
the  New  Testament  view  of  the  case  is  intelligible 
and  self-consistent,  but  on  any  other  quite  impos¬ 
sible.  Al>en-Ezra  refuted  the  opinion  of  Rabbi 
Moses,  the  priest  who  referred  the  prophecy  to  Ne- 
hemiah,  but  himself  went  as  far  astray  by  inter- 

E  reting  it  of  Judas  Maccabaeus.  There  were  those, 
owever,  who  adhered  to  the  Messianic  interpreta¬ 
tion,  and  resorted  to  strange  expedients  to  get  rid 
of  the  implication  of  weakness  and  lowliness.  One 
of  these  was  the  fable  that  the  ass  created  at  the 
end  of  the  six  days  of  creation  was  the  same  which 
Abraham  saddled  when  he  went  to  offer  Isaac,  and 
which  Moses  set  his  wife  and  sons  upon  when  be 
came  out  of  Egypt ;  and  that  this  distinguished 
animal  was  to  bear  the  Messiah.  Another  was, 
that  the  ass  of  King  Messiah  should  be  of  an  hun¬ 
dred  colors.  The  more  intelligent  ex]>ositors  (Kira- 
chi,  Abarbanel,  et  at.)  explained  the  reference  to 
the  ass  as  a  sign  of  humility.  It  is  supposed  that 
this  prophecy  in  some  way  gave  rise  to  the  foolish 
statement  of  Tacitus,  that  the  Jews  consecrated 
the  image  of  an  ass  in  the  inmost  shrine  of  their 
temple,  and  hence  probably  arose  the  calumny 
upon  the  early  Christians,  who  were  often  con¬ 
founded  with  the  Jews,  that  they  worshipped  an 
ass’s  head,  —  a  fable  which  Tertullian  takes  the 
trouble  to  confute  {Ad  Nationes,  i.  11). 

Among  Christians  the  reference  to  Christ  was 
uniform  until  the  time  of  Grotius,  who  asserted 
that  its  first  and  literal  application  was  to  Zerub- 
babel,  but  that  in  a  higher  sense  it  referred  to  our 
Saviour.  This  view  “  excited  universal  displea¬ 
sure,  and  called  forth  a  host  of  replies,  the  first  of 
which  was  written  by  Bochart”  Such  a  view  re¬ 
futes  itself.  Later,  the  rationalists  felt  themselves 
pressed  by  the  same  difficulty  as  the  Jews.  They 
could  easily  account  on  natural  principles  for  the 
anticipation  of  a  Messiah  in  glory,  but  were  quite 
unnble  in  this  way  to  explain  the  prophecy  of  a 
suffering  Messiah.  They  therefore  resorted  to  the 
Jewish  evasions,  and  sought  for  somebody  else 
than  Christ  as  the  subject.  Bauer  chose  Simon 
Maccabceus;  Paulus ,  John  Hyrcanus;  Forberg , 


King  Uzziah.  But  the  most  (Eichhom,  Gesenius, 
Kwald,  etc.)  devised  the  theory  of  an  ideal  Mes¬ 
siah,  maintaining  that  this  and  all  other  similar 
prophecies  arose  simply  from  the  vague  expecta¬ 
tion  that  there  would  appear  in  the  future  some 
great  deliverer  springing  from  the  Davidic  line, 
who  after  enduring  great  personal  trials  would  in¬ 
stitute  a  righteous  government,  restore  the  nation 
to  its  old  prosperity,  and  overcome  its  unjust  op¬ 
pressors.  So  that  what  the  New  Testament  con¬ 
siders  a  distinct  prediction  of  the  Messiah  is  mere¬ 
ly  a  patriotic  dream.  For  a  thorough  refutation 
of  this  preposterous  theory,  see  Hen gs  ten  berg’s 
Christology ,  Appendix  v.  For  a  brief  outline,  see 
Theological  and  Moral,  3. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  MORAL. 


1.  Here  is  an  unequivocal  prediction  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  so  declared,  as  we  have 
seen,  by  the  New  Testament.  It  is  confirmed  bv 
a  very  peculiar  proceeding  on  the  part  of  our  Lord, 
—  his  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem,  —  which 
was  simply  exhibiting  in  symbol  what  is  here  ex¬ 
pressed  in  words.  It  contains  striking  parallels 
with  other  passages  unquestionably  Messianic; 
such  as  the  boundaries  of  the  kingdom  compared 
with  Psalm  lxxii.  8,  and  the  destruction  of  foes 
compared  with  Micah  v.  9.  But  the  strongest  evi¬ 
dence  is  found  in  the  contents  of  the  prophecy  it¬ 
self.  It  presents  a  person  in  whom  the  greatest 
grandeur,  magnificence,  power,  and  influence  are 
associated,  without  confusion  or  contradiction,  with 
the  greatest  humility*  gentleness,  poverty,  suffer¬ 
ing,  and  weakness.  No  judge,  king,  or  ruler  of 
any  sort  in  all  Jewish  history  ever  united  in  his 
character  or  experience  these  two  extremes.  Non© 
was  so  lowly,  none  so  exalted.  None  without 
arms  spoke  peace  even  to  his*  own  people,  much  less 
to  the  heathen,  and  least  of  all  to  the  entire  known 
world.  1$  is  true  of  only  one  being  in  all  human 
history  that  he  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head  and 
rode  upon  an  ass,  and  yet  acquired  a  limitless  do¬ 
minion  over  land  and  sea. 

2.  What  other  kings  accomplish  by  force,  Zion’s 
king  effects  without  weapons  or  armies.  Our  Lord 
told  Pilate,  “  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world.” 
Pilate  in  surprise  said  to  Him,  “  Thou  art  a  king 
then  ?  ”  Jesus  answered,  “  Thou  sayest  [the  truth], 
for  I  am  a  king.  To  this  end  was  I  horn  and  for 
this  cause  came  I  into  the  world,  that  I  might  bear 
witness  to  the  truth ;  every  one  that  is  of  the  truth 
heareth  my  voice  ”  (John*  xviii.  37).  Truth,  the 
revealed  truth  of  God,  is  the  only  weapon  this  great 
conqueror  employs,  and  yet  with  it  He  has  built 
up  the  mightiest  kingdom  the  earth  has  ever  seen. 
It  was  an  unconscious  prophecy  when  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  over  his  cross,  This  is  the  King  of  the  Jews , 
was  recorded  in  three  languages,  indicating  the 
comprehensive  and  far-reaching  extent  of  the  spir¬ 
itual  monarchy  thus  founded.  Christ’s  followers 
in  different  ages  have  been  slow  to  learn  the  lesson, 
and  have  often  invoked  the  secular  arm,  but  al¬ 
ways  to  their  own  damage.  They  that  take  the 
sword  shall  perish  by  the  sword.  '  But  the  weap¬ 
ons  which  are  not  CAmal  are  mighty  through  Goa. 
They  have  pulled  down  many  a  stronghold,  havo 
dismantled  many  an  intellectual  fortress,  and  time 
and  again  have  brought  the  world’s  best  thought 
into  captivity  to  the  (foedience  of  Christ. 

3.  The  “  later  criticism  ”  altogether  denies  the 
existence  of  Messianic  prophecies  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  historical  Church  has  from  the  begiu- 
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Bing  held  that  they  were  contained  in  the  Scrip¬ 
tures.  This  school  maintains  that  what  is  called 
the  Messianic  idea  arises  out  of  the  dissatisfaction 
which  men  in  evenr  age  have  had  with  the  exist¬ 
ing  condition  of  things.  Deeming  the  continn- 
ance  of  this  inconsistent  with  the  benevolence  of 
God,  they  instinctively  longed  and  looked  for  a  re¬ 
generation  of  humanity,  when  all  things  would  be 
restored  to  the  state  originally  designed  by  the 
Creator.  Hence  the  classic  expectation  of  a  golden 
age.  Moreover,  every  man  is  dissatisfied  with  his 
own  moral  condition  as  well  as  with  that  of  the 
race.  He  is  weak  and  imperfect.  He  does  not 
live  in  harmony  with  what  he  knows  to  be  true 
and  right.  Thence  arises  the  ideal  of  a  perfect 
man,  of  one  whose  whole  mode  of  thought,  feel¬ 
ing,  and  action  is  in  accordance  with  the  highest 
and  purest  truth.  This  is  the  idea  of  the  Messiah 
of  God.  But  as  no  such  Messiah  is  to  be  found 
within  or  around  us,  it  is  natural  to  look  for  Him 
in  the  same  future  in  which  we  expect  the  regen¬ 
eration  of  society.  And  the  more  so  as  we  know 
by  observation  how  much  the  advancement  of  the 
race  has  depended  upon  the  appearance  from  time 
to  time  of  single  persons  distinguished  by  lofty  en¬ 
dowments.  Now  this  Messianic  idea  was  developed 
in  a  very  high  degree  among  the  Jews,  because  they 
had  more  of  the  general  spirit  of  prophecy  than  other 
nations.  The  Hebrew  Prophet  was  a  man  of  genius, 
enthusiasm,  and  intense  moral  energy.  His  pure 
reason,  illumined  of  God,  enabled  him  to  under¬ 
stand  the  character  of  the  divine  government  and 
foresee  events  hidden  from  common  eyes.  His 
exalted  imagination  and  sensitive  conscience  pre¬ 
sented  to  him  the  visions  of  God.  Thus  he  fore¬ 
saw  not  only  the  general  triumph  of  truth  and  the 
exaltation  of  Israel,  but  also  tne  means  by  which 
these  were  to  be  obtained,  namely,  the  Messiah, 
which  term  sometimes  means  a  Jewish  King,  at 
others  the  Jewish  people,  and  in  a  third  class  of 
instances,  the  better  portion  of  that  people.  But 
these  predictions  were  always  in  their  nature  sub¬ 
jective;  their  authors  neither  bad  nor  thought 
they  had  any  objective  revelation  made  to  them  of 
actions  or  events  in  the  life  of  any  future  historical 
person.  They  were  great  and  excellent  men,  but 
not  directly  inspired  nor  infallible.  And  all  their 
sayings  can  be  easily  explained  by  the  actings  of 
their  own  minds  according  to  the  time  and  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  which  they  were  placed. 

A  detailed  refutation  of  this  ingenious  argument 
would  be  beyond  the  limits  of  a  Commentary.  It 
is  enough  to  say  that  the  parallel  instituted  be¬ 
tween  Ethnic  and  Hebrew  views  on  the  subject 
does  not  hold.  The  former  were  mere  scattered, 
vague,  and  individual  suggestions  respecting  the 
future,  and  even  these,  there  tis  good  reason  for 
supposing,  were  mere  echoes  of  the  voice  of  the 
Old  Testament  or  traditions  from  the  primeval 
revelation  which  filtered  down  through  the  ages. 
Among  the  Hebrews,  on  the  contrary,  tbe  idea  of 
the  Messiah  was  the  central  thought  of  their  Scrip¬ 
tures  and  the  organising  basis  of  their  national 
existence.  The  statement  of  it  begins  with  the 
protevangelium  in  Genesis,  and  passes  with  a  closer 
definition  and  a  greater  development  through  Noah, 
Abraham,  Jacob.  Moses,  David,  Solomon,  Hosea, 
Joel,  Amos,  Isaiah,  Micah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Dan¬ 
iel,  ilaggai,  and  Zechariah,  and  at  last  terminates 
with  Malachi,  who  closed  the  Hebrew  Canon. 
What  was  at  first  a  promise  to  the  race,  limits  it¬ 
self  in  succession  to  a  nation,  to  a  tribe,  to  a  fam¬ 
ily.  The  person  set  forth  is  described  in  turn  as  a 
prophet,  as  a  priest,  as  a  king,  or  as  a  combina¬ 


tion  of  any  two,  or  of  all  three,  of  these  charac¬ 
ters  ;  and  sometimes  as  in  a  state  of  great  humili¬ 
ation  and  suffering,  and  again,  as  in  a  position  of 
the  greatest  power  and  glory.  And  the  writers  all 
with  one  consent  speak  of  the  conception  not  as  a 
suggestion  of  their  own  minds,  but  as  a  disclosure 
from  withont  or  rather  from  above.  Their  com¬ 
mon  formula  is,  Thus  saith  the  Lord.  And  it  is 
not  possible  to  reconcile  their  honesty  with  the 
view  that  they  were  uttering  merely  subjective  no¬ 
tions.  Moreover,  the  origin  and  continuance  of 
the  nation  are  traced  to  the  divine  purpose  of  send¬ 
ing  a  Messiah.  For  this  Abraham  was  called  from 
Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  the  line  of  his  posterity  care¬ 
fully  preserved,  Israel  kept  in  Egypt,  afterwards 
put  in  possession  of  the  promised  land,  the  Mosaic 
economy  instituted,  priests  and  kings  and  proph¬ 
ets  raised  up,  the  nation  long  maintained,  then  ex¬ 
iled,  and  then  restored.  Their  theocratic  consti¬ 
tution  was  not  owing  to  a  blind  and  odious  par¬ 
ticularism,  but  was  tne  result  of  God’s  wisdom  in 
choosing  one  race  to  be  the  depositor}”  of  the  truth 
and  blessing  destined  one  day  to  be  coextensive 
with  the  race.  The  Jews  were  trustees  for  the 
whole  human  family.  It  pleased  God  to  make  a 
gradual  and  thorough  preparation  through  a  lone 
tract  of  ages  for  the  full  and  final  revdation  or 
his  grace.  The  seed  of  Abraham  wa a  simply  the 
means  by  which  this  preparation  was  accomplished. 
On  this  view  of  their  history,  all  its  parts  and  feat¬ 
ures  are  easily  understood,  and  are  seen  to  consti¬ 
tute  merely  successive  stages  in  the  development 
of  God’s  purpose  to  bring  many  sons  unto  glory 
through  a  captain  of  salvation.  On  any  other 
view  it  is  a  mysterv  which  baffles  all  thought  and 
comprehension,  fiut  what  was  a  mystery  before 
the  coming  of  Christ  is  an  “  open  secret ”  under 
the  Gospel,  and  the  key  which  fits  all  the  wards 
of  the  lock  must  be  the  right  one.  “  The  testi¬ 
mony  of  Jesus  is  the  spirit  of  prophecy.”  The  re¬ 
markable  correspondence  between  his  life,  words, 
and  works,  and  the  hints  and  promises  and  types 
and  predictions  of  the  Old  Testament,  indicate  W 
yond  question  to  any  unprejudiced  person,  a  pre¬ 
siding  mind  which  coordinated  the  two  Testa¬ 
ments,  and  brought  about  that  wondrous  harmony 
of  theme  and  tone  which  is  wholly  unexampled  in 
all  tinman  literature.  And  this  Messiah  objectively 
revealed  is  not  only  the  link  between  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  and  the  Greek,  but  the  one  great  thought 
which  gives  purpose,  svmmetir,  and  consistency  to 
the  enure  scheme  of  the  Old  Testament. 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Moore  :  Ver.  9.  Christians  should  be  happy. 
No  people  have  a  better  right  or  a  better  reason  to 
rejoice.  A  suffering  people  can  find  great  comfort 
hi  the  fact  that  they  have  a  suffering  Saviour  (Heb. 
iv.  15).  —  Ver.  10.  War  will  cease  on  the  earth 
only  when  wickedness  ceases,  and  wickedness  will 
cease  only  when  Christ’s  universal  empire  begins. 

Wordsworth  :  It  is  remarkable  that  St.  John’s 
narrative  of  tbe  triumphal  entry  of  Christ,  riding 
into  Jerusalem  on  the  foal  of  an  ass,  is  immediate¬ 
ly  followed  by  tbe  mention  of  an  incident  in  the 
history  :  “  Certain  Greeks  wished  to  see  Jesus.” 
The  entry  itself  was  like  a  vision  of  tbe  coming  of 
the  Gentile  world  to  Jesus ;  these  Greeks  were  its 
first  fruits. 

Jno.  Newton  :  Messiah  is  king  of  Zioa. 
Happy  the  subjects  who  dwell  under  his  shadow. 
He  rules  them  not  with  the  rod  of  iron  by  which 
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He  bruises  and  breaks  the  power  of  his  enemies, 
but  with  his  golden  sceptre  of  love.  He  reigns  by 
his  own  right,  and  by  their  full  and  free  consent, 
in  their  hearts.  He  reigns  upon  a  throne  of  grace 
to  which  they  at  all  times  have  access,  and  from 


whence  they  receive  the  pardon  of  all  their  sins, 
grace  to  help  in  time  of  need,  and  a  renewed  sup¬ 
ply  answerable  to  all  their  wants,  cares,  services, 
and  conflicts. 


4- 


8.  VICTORY  OVER  THE  SONS  OF  JAVAN. 

Chapter  IX.  11-17. 

A.  Deliverance  promised  (vers.  11,  12).  B.  Name  of  the  Foe  (ver.  13).  C.  Jehovah  fights  for  his 
People  (vers.  14, 15).  D.  Salvation  (ver.  16).  E.  General  Prosperity  (ver.  17). 

11  As  for  thee  also,  —  for  the  sake  of  thy  covenant-blood,1 

I  send  forth  *  thy  prisoners  from  the  pit  wherein  is  no  water. 

12  Return  to  the  strong  hold,8  O  prisoners  of  hope, 

Even  to-day  I  declare,  I  will  repay  double  4  to  you. 

13  For  6  I  bend  for  me  Judah,  fill  the  bow 6  with  Ephraim, 

And  stir  up  thy  sons,  O  Zion,  against  thy  sons,  O  Javan, 

And  make  thee  like  the  sword  of  a  hero. 

14  And  Jehovah  shall  appear  above  them, 

And  like  lightning  shall  his  arrow  go  forth, 

And  the  Lord  Jehovah  shall  blow  the  trumpet 
And  go  forth  in  the  storms  of  the  South. 

15  Jehovah  of  Hosts  shall  protect7  them, 

And  they  devour,  and  tread  down  sling-stones,8 
And  they  drink  and  make  a  noise  as  from9  wine, 

And  become  full  as  the  sacrificial  bowl,10  as  the  corners  of  the  altar, 

16  And  Jehovah  their  God  saves  them  in  that  day, 

(Saves)  like  a  flock 11  his  people, 

For  jewels  of  a  crown  shall  they  be, 

Sparkling  over  his  land, 

17  For  how  great  is  his  goodness,  and  how  great  his  beauty  !  • 

Corn  makes  the  young  men  thrive,11  and  new  wine  the  maidens. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 


’  1  V«r.  11.  —  rO’lIJ,  being  in  fthy  oovenant-blood  —  being  sprinkled  with  it.  The  covenant  of  Jehovah  with  his  p eo* 

lie  was  sealed  with  sprinkled  blood.  Xx.  xxiv.  8.  The  compound  term  covenant-Mood  best  represents  the  form  and 
ferae  of  the  original  phrase. 

*  Ver.  11.  —  "nn)?W  Is  the  common  prophetic  preterite. 

5  Ver.  12.  —  %  cut  off  plaoe,  h.  inaoeeselble,  fortified,  (LXX.),  tmmitio  (Vulg.). 

«  t«.  is.  -  nptrte.  pw«.i  seems  to  be  alone  in  giving  to  this  word  the  sense,  the  second  piece.  The  noderiag  of 
the  S.  V.  is  sustained  both  by  usage  and  the  connection. 

*  Ver  18.  —  The  JL  V.  needlessly  continues  here  the  sentence  of  the  previous  verse,  and  renders  ^3  when.  A  literal 
rendering  Is  at  onoe  more  forcible  and  more  accurate. 

6  Ver.  18.  —  nttfe.  Some  connect  this  with  what  preoedes,  but  nothing  Is  gained  by  departing  from  the  Mssocede 
Interpunctkm. 

7  Ver.  1A —  —  covers  proteetingiy.  Cf.  xH.  8. 

8  Ycr  T  “  Wtk  allDB‘,tone#>”  In  toe  text  of  K.  V.,  introduces  a  nssdless  preposition.  The  marginal  rendering  is 
to  be  preferred. 

*  Ver.  15.  —  abbreviated  comparison.  Cf.  x.  7. 

It  Ver.  16.-”  Sacrificial  bowl.**  The  qualifying  epithet  must  be  Introduced  in  order  to  give  the  frill  ferae  of  pilQ, 
Of.  xlv.  ».  T*  ’ 

11  Ver.  16.  —  The  I.  V.  "  flock  of  his  people,*’  is  grammatically  impossible. 

13  Ver.  17.  —  aa*b\  The  first  marginal  rendering  of  the  R.  V.,  make  grow ,  Is  better  than  its  text,  make  ekeer/U. 
The  word  is  derived  from  the  sprouting  of  plants,  and  evidently  refers  to  a  prolific  increase.  Fttrst  gives  to  make  eto- 
fuent,  which  Is  conjectural  and  Inept. 
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ZECHARIAH. 


CRITICAL  AND  EXEGBTICAL. 

A  new  scene  opens.  The  prophet  turns  away 
from  the  beautiful  picture  of  a  peaceful  king  ex¬ 
tending  his  beneficent  sway  over  all  the  earth,  to 
describe  a  period  of  distress  and  weakness,  to 
which,  however,  he  gives  a  promise  of  full  deliver¬ 
ance,  to  be  gained  by  actual  conflict.  This  war¬ 
like  period  evidently  belongs  to  a  nearer  future  than 
the  one  just  described,  and  the  prevalent  opinion 
justly  refers  it# to  the  Maccabean  age.  The  pas¬ 
sage  begins  with  a  general  assurance  of  deliver¬ 
ance  (vers.  11,  12) ;  tne  foe  is  mentioned  by  name 
(ver.  13) ;  the  Lord  fights  for  his  chosen  (vers.  14, 
15);  the  result  is  salvation  (ver.  16);  this  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  general  prosperity  (ver.  17). 

Vers.  11,  12  contain  a  promise  of  deliverance. 
As  for  thee  also.  The  person  addressed  is  the 
whole  nation,  as  is  apparent  from  the  men  lion  of 
Ephraim  and  Jerusalem  in  ver.  10,  and  of  Zion  in 
ver.  13,  and  also  from  the  phrase  “  blood  of  the 
covenant,”  which  belonged  to  the  twelve  tribes  ; 

see  Ex.  xxiv.  8.  even  thou ,  stands  abso¬ 

lutely  at  the  head  of  the  sentence  for  the  sake  of 
emphasis  (cf.  Gen.  xlix.  8),  and  the  sense  is,  Even 
though  you  are  in  such  a  forlorn  condition,  seem¬ 
ingly  lost,  yet  I  have  mercy  in  store  for  you.  The 
ground  of  this  promise  is  stated  before  the  prom¬ 
ise  itself,  in  the  peculiar  Mosaic  expression  cove¬ 
nant  blood,  the  force  of  which  is  well  expressed 
by  Hengstenberg.  “  The  covenant-blood,  which 
still  separates  the  Church  from  the  world,  was  a 
sure  pledge  to  the  covenant  nation  of  deliverance 
out  of  all  trouble,  provided,  that  is,  that  the  nation 
did  not  make  the  promises  of  God  nugatory  by 
wickedly  violating  the  conditions  He  had  imposed.*' 
Thy  prisoners  resumes  and  explains  the  thou  at 
the  opening  of  the  verse.  It  does  not  mean  “  such 
of  the  Jews  as  were  still  captives  in  foreign  lands  ” 
(Henderson,  Kohler),  but  the  entire  people.  The 
pit  without  water,  an  allusion  to  the  nistory  of 
Joseph  (Gen.  xxxvii.  24),  denotes  not  so  much  a 
condition  of  captivity  as  of  general  distress.  The 
escape  from  this  condition  to  one  of  security  and 
prosperity  is  predicted  under  the  form  of  a  com¬ 
mand,  Return  to  the  strong  hold.  See  the  same 
figure  in  Ps.  xl.  2,  where  the  rock  and  the  pit  are 
put  in  sharp  contrast.  Since  the  people  had  this 
prospect,  they  were  justly  entitled  prisoners  of  hope, 
a  beautiful  expression  which  explains  itself  Even 
to-day,  t.  e.y  in  spite  of  all  threatening  circum¬ 
stances  (Ewald,  Hengstenberg).  Repay  double, 
namely,  double  the  prosperity  you  formerly  en¬ 
joyed.  Cf.  Is.  xl.  2,  xli.  7. 

Ver.  13.  The  prophet  proceeds  to  show  more 
particularly  how  the  deliverance  just  promised  is 
U>  be  effected.  It  is  to  be  by  a  glorious  victory  over 
their  oppressors.  The  method  of  this  victory  is 
represented  by  a  hold  and  beautiful  figure.  Judah 
is  the  extended  bow ;  Ephraim  the  arrow  which 
the  Lord  shoots  at  the  foe.  Israel  therefore  is  to 
carry  on  the  conflict,  and  Jehovah  to  give  them 
success.  For  I  bend  for  me  Judah,  t.  e.,  as  a  bow. 
The  word  rendered  bendy  literally  means  tread;  be¬ 
cause  a  bow  was  ofren  stretched* by  setting  the  foot 
upon  it,  this  term  came  into  use.  Fill  the  bow.  As 
only  one  arrow  can  be  shot  at  a  time  from  a  bow, 
it  is  full  when  this  is  placed  upon  it.  The  complete 

1  "  The  beauty  of  the  Lord,”  in  Pi.  xc.  17,  represents  a 
different  word  (Z172),  which,  however,  is  best  explained 


sense  of  both  clauses  is,  Judah  and  Ephraim  are 
bow  and  arrow  in  the  haud  of  Jehovah.  I  stir  up, 
not  brandish  as  a  lance  (Hitzig,  Kohler),  which 
would  require  the  object  to  be  expressed.  Javan, 
the  name  of  the  fourth  son  of  Juphct  (Gen.  x.  2), 
is  the  Hebrew  word  for  Greece,  usually  identified 
with  Ion  or  Ionia.  Some  suppose  the  persons 
meant  by  the  sons  of  Zion  are  tne  Hebrews  held  as 
slaves  in  Greece  (Ewaid,  Hitzig),  who  are  now  in¬ 
cited  to  insurrection.  It  is  enough  to  say  in  reply 
that  the  contest  here  spoken  of  is  manifestly  carried 
on  in  the  Lord’s  own  land.  A  comparison  with 
Dan.  viii.  21  shows  that  we  mast  regard  Greece 
here  as  a  formidable  secular  power,  the  Graeco- 
Macedonian  monarchy,  especially  in  its  successor 
in  Syria,  the  Scleucida.  To  refer  the  passage  to 
the  days  of  Uzziah  on  account  of  the  mention  of 
Greece  in  Joel  iv.  6  (cf.  Amos  i.  6,  9),  is  wholly 
unreasonable;  since  that  passage  does  not  allude 
to  any  conflict  with  the  Greeks,  but  simpler  speaks 
of  them  as  the  parties  to  whom  the  Tynans  had 
sold  certain  Jewish  captives.  And  it  is  the  Tyr¬ 
ians,  not  the  Greeks,  who  are  there  censured. 

Ver.  14.  Will  appear  above  them,  because  He 
fights  from  heaven  on  their  behalf.  The  remainder 
of  the  verse  is  a  poetical  description  of  a  battle  in 
the  imagery  of  a  tempest.  The  lightnings  are  Je¬ 
hovah's  arrows,  the  thunderblast  is  the  signal  of 
his  trumpet,  and  He  Himself  marches  in  a  furious 
storm  sweeping  up  from  the  great  southern  desert. 
Storms  of  the  South  (of.  Is.  xxi.  1 ;  Hos.  xiii.  15) 
were  always  the  most  violent. 

Ver.  15.  Jehovah  shall  protect,  etc.  The  Lord 
not  only  fights  for  his  people,  but  is  also  their 
shield,  covering  their  heads  in  the  day  of  battle. 
And  they  devour,  etc.  The  image  is  that  of  a 
lion  who  eats  the  flesh  and  drinks  the  blood  of  his 
victim.  Cf.  Num.  xxiii.  24.  The  figure  is  vigorous, 
bat  need  not  be  called  “  a  heathenish  abomination  ” 
( Pressel ) .  Tread  down  sling  stones  =  subdue  the 
enemy,  contemptuously  styled  sling-stones  or  mere 
pebbles  from  the  brook.  Flesh  is  to  be  supplied  as 
the  object  of  devour,  and  blood  as  that  of  drink. 
The  vessel  mentioned  in  the  last  clause  denotes,  not 
any  bowl,  but  one  in  which  the  priests  catch  the 
blood  of  a  sacrifice.  Corners,  of  coarse,  include 
the  horns  which  stood  upon  them.  These  figures 
are  priestly,  and  intimate  a  holy  war  and  victoiy. 

Ver.  16  gives  the  result  of  this  victory,  —  salva¬ 
tion.  By  an  exquisite  change  of  figure  this  is  rep¬ 
resented  as  bestowed  upon  them  in  the  character 
of  the  Lord’s  flock,  which  at  once  suggests  the 
peaceful  blessings  recounted  in  the  23d  Psalm. 
In  the  next  clause,  with  a  designed  antithesis  to 
the  sling  stones  in  the  previous  verse,  the  prophet 
compares  Zion’s  sous  to  jewels  of  a  crown,  which 
sparkle  over  his  land,  t.  Jehovah’s.  Hengsten¬ 
berg  takes  the  participle  here  in  the  same  way  as 
in  Ps.  lx.'  6  =  rising  up.  But,  as  Keil  says,  crown 
stones  do  not  lift  themselves  up.  It  is  better  to  take 
the  word  in  the  sense  of  shining ,  glittering  (Ewald, 
Maurer,  Kohler,  Fiirst).  The  reference  is  to  pre¬ 
cious  gems  set  in  a  crown  and  flashing  from  the 
brow  of  a  conqueror  as  he  stalks  over  the  land. 

Ver.  17.  For  how  great,  etc.  The  passage  closes 
with  an  exul  ting  exclamation .  The  pronouns  in  the 
first  clause  refer  to  Jehovah  ( Hengstenberg,  Ewald, 
Pressel),  but  mean  the  goodness  and  the  beauty 
which  He  bestows  (Henderson).  This  avoids  the 
difficulty  of  ascribing  beauty  to  the  Lord,1  and 

thus:  May  tbs  kwoHncss  of  Jehorah  —  all  that  landers 
Hhnr  aa  otyeet  of  affection  and  desire  —  bo  made  kaown  to 
os  la  oar  experience.  Gt  Ps.  xxvil.  4. 
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yet  retains  the  full  force  of  the  apostrophe.  Com 
and  new  wine  are  the  customary  expressions  of 
abundance  (I)eut.  xxxiii.  28  ;  Ps.  iv.  8),  and  are 
here  rhetorically  divided  between  the  youths  and 
the  maidens.  Copious  supplies  of  food  lead  to  a 
rapid  increase  of  population.  Ps.  lxxii.  16.  “  The 
drinking  of  must  by  young  females  is  peculiar  to 
this  passage ;  but  its  being  here  expressly  sanc¬ 
tioned  hy  divine  authority,  furnishes  an  unanswer¬ 
able  argument  against  those  who  would  interdict 
all  use  of  the  fruit  of  the  vine”  (Henderson). 
“  We  kuow  that  when  there  is  but  a  small  supply 
of  wine,  it  ought  by  right  of  age  to  be  reserved  for 
the  old,  but  when  wine  so  overflows  that  young 
men  and  young  women  -may  freely  drink  of  it,  it 
is  a  proof  of  groat  abundance  ”  (Calvin). 


THEOLOGICAL  AND  MORAL. 

1.  Few  words  are  so  precious  to  a  devout  be¬ 
liever  aq  covenant.  It  suggests  thoughts  of  grace, 
privilege,  and  security  which  are  not  easily  attained 
in  any  other  way.  Our  trust  for  this  world  and 
the  next  rests  not  upon  voices  of  nature  or  con¬ 
clusions  of  reason,  but  upon  the  promise  of  God, 
—  a  promise  which  He  has  chosen  to  present  in  the 
form  of  a  compact  with  stipulations  (and  some¬ 
times  even  when  the  stipulations  were  all  on  one 
side,  Gen.  ix.  9),  and  not  only  so,  but  to  confirm 
it  by  sacrifice.*  This  was  vividly  set  before  Israel 
when  the  law  was  given  on  Sinai.  Moses  sprinkled 
the  blood  of  the  offerings  both  upon  the  altar  and 
upon  the  people,  saying,  “  Behold  the  blood  of  the 
cotenant  which  Jehovah  has  made  with  you  con¬ 
cerning  all  these  words.”  Now  it  is  true  that  the 
Mosaic  dispensation  was  a  national  compact  with 
the  Hebrew  people,  and  that  it  also  contained  a 
complete  and  absolute  rule  of  human  duty,  but  be¬ 
sides  these  aspects  it  was  a  covenant  of  grace,  rep¬ 
resenting  the  merciful  provision  God  had  made  for 
the  salvation  of  his  people,  and  in  this  sense  its  re¬ 
lation  to  the  Gospel  economy  was  that  of  sunrise  io 
the  blaze  of  noon.  It  confirmed  the  promise  made 
to  Abraham,  and  rendered  the  believer’s  hope  still 
more  firm  and  clear,  as  resting  upon  an  immutable 
bond.  The  force  of  that*bond  continued  unim¬ 
paired  down  through  the  generations.  “  The  Lord 
made  not  this  covenant  with  our  fathers  [only], 
but  with  us,  even  us,  who  are  all  of  us  here  alive 
this  day  ”  (Deut.  v.3).  Again  and  again,  in  times 
of  emergency  or  doubt,  did  the  Old  Testament 
saints  reassure  their  souls  and  reanimate  their 
hopes  by  recurring  to  that  old  covenant,  “  the 
word  which  He  commanded  for  a  thousand  gener¬ 
ations”  (Ps.  cv.  8).  They  might  be  involved  in 
gloom  and  perplexity,  and  the  eye  of  sense  could 
see  no  way  out ;  but  they  knew  that  God  had  made 
with  them  a  covenant  ordered  in  all  things  and 
jure,  and  this  was  all  their  salvation,  and  all  their 
desire.  The  same  blessed  assurance  continues  to 
believers  under  the  Gospel.  Nay,  it  is  stronger 
now,  for  we  have  the  blood  of  a  new  covenant 
(Mark  xiv.  24),  t.  e.,  of  a  new  administration  of 
the  old  covenant,  to  confirm  our  faith.  The  cove- 
nant  blood,  on  which  the  faith  of  Christians  lays 
hold,  is  not  that  of  bulls  and  goats,  but  of*  a 
lamb  without  spot,  not  the  crimson  stream  of  a 
typical  sacrifice,  but  that  which  poured  from  the 
gaping  wounds  of  the  incarnate  Son  of  God.  The 
compact  which  has  been  ratified  by  such  an  obla¬ 
tion  as  was  made  at  Golgotha,  is*  necessarily  im¬ 
perishable.  It  can  never  fail.  The  blood  of  the 
cross  is  the  blood  of  an  everlasting  covenant  (Heb. 


xiii.  20).  Here  the  devout  soul  rests  in  peace  and 
security.  The  malice  of  the  world,  the  roar  of 
Satan,  the  clamor  of  conscience,  all  are  still  before 
the  thought  of  the  pledged  and  ratified  word  of 
Jehovah.  The  grass  withereth,  the  flower  fadeth, 
but  the  Word  of  our  God  abideth  forever.  The 
Strength  of  Israel  will  not  lie  nor  repent ;  for  He 
is  not  a  man  that  He  should  repent. 

2.  This  portion  of  the  chapter  presents  a  re¬ 
markable  contrast  to  the  two  verses  which  precede 
it.  There  we  read  of  an  eminently  peaceful  king 
under  whom  all  weapons  of  war  are  destroyed. 
Without  noise  or  conflict  he  quietly  extends  his 
dominion  till  it  becomes  universal.  Here,  on  the 
contrary,  Judah  is  the  Lord’s  bow  and  Ephraim 
his  arrow,  and  there  is  a  terrible  struggle  set  forth 
by  images  taken  from  the  storm,  the  lightning,  and 
the  whirlwind.  The  language  is  not  an  exagger¬ 
ation  of  what  occurred  in  the  heroic  struggle  for 
Judaean  independence  under  the  sons  of  the  aged 
priest  Mattathias.  That  struggle  was  essentially 
a  religious  one.  It  began  in  a  determined  resist¬ 
ance  to  the  attempt  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  to  ex¬ 
terminate  the  faith  of  the  Jews  and  impose  the  im¬ 
pure  and  idolatrous  worship  of  the  Greeks ;  and 
although  other  elements  were  developed  in  the 
course  of  time,  this  always  was  the  chief  consider¬ 
ation.  During  the  course  of  it,  the  “  good  report 
through  faith”  of  which  the  Epistle  to  the  He¬ 
brews  speaks  (xi.  36-39),  was  obtained  by  many 
who  "  were  tortured,  not  accepting  deliverance 
that  they  might  obtain  a  better  resurrection. 
Others  had  trial  of  cruel  mockings  and  scourgings, 
yea,  moreover,  of  bonds  and  imprisonments.  They 
were  stoned,  they  were  sawn  asunder,  they  were 
slain  with  the  sword.”  The  atrocities  of  heathen 
persecution  roused  a  flame  which  was  irresistible. 
Neither  Antiochus  nor  any  of  his  successors  on 
the  Syrian  throne  was  able  to  subdue  the  zeal  of 
the  Jews  for  their  ancestral  faith.  Again  and 
again  the  armies  of  the  alien  were  put  to  rout  in 
pitched  battles,  and  veterans  of  many  a  well-fought 
field  were  no  match  for  men  who  fought  for  God 
as  well  as  their  native  land.  The  Maccabees  really 
earned  the  name  (Maccatxzus  =  hammerer)  by 
which  they  are  now  generally  known,  and  al¬ 
though  disregarded  by  the  haughty  heathen,  still 
they  shine  as  jewels  of  a  crown  among  all  disin¬ 
terested  observers.  “  None  have  surpassed  them  in 
accomplishing  a  great  end  with  inadequate  means; 
none  ever  united  more  generous  valor  with  a  bet¬ 
ter  cause  ”  ( Milman ).  They  began  with  a  few  per¬ 
sonal  followers,  and  they  ended  with  a  strong  and 
well-organized  nation.  The  struggle  lasted  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  (b.  c.  168-U3),  and  notwith¬ 
standing  the  uneaual  resources  of  the  parties,  Jeho¬ 
vah  of  Hosts  made  feeble  Jews  like  the  sword  of  a 
hero,  while  the  mailed  warriors  of  Syria  were  trod¬ 
den  down  like  the  small  stones  of  a  sling. 

3.  For  more  than  one  half  of  the  four  centuries 
which  elapsed  between  the  close  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  and  the  opening  of  the  New,  the  history  of 
the  Jews  is  almost  a  total  blank,  and  of  the  other 
half  there  is  much  less  information  to  be  drawn 
from  Ethnic  sources  than  might  have  been  antici¬ 
pated.  But  it  is  very  apparent  from  many  scat¬ 
tered  indications  that  Israel  had  often  occasion  to 
say,  How  great  is  his  goodness  and  how  great  his 
beauty  1  The  population  multiplied  with  a  rapid¬ 
ity  that  of  their  forefathers  in  Egypt.  The  few 

,  struggling  colonists  gradually  emerged  into 
energetic,  and  well-organized  common* 
\L  Their  land  resumed  its  ancient  fertility. 

^  a  in  the  palmy  days  of  old,  its  rocks  were 
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crowned  with  mould  and  its  sands  covered  with  ever  too  late,  and  God  will  give  them  a  doable 
verdure,  and  a  wide-spread  commerce  on  both  seas  blessing. 

furnished  the  conditions  of  growing  wealth.  At  Fresskl  :  Vers.  11, 12.  How  wide  is  the  range 
the  same  time  a  spirit  of  enterprise,  or  a  lore  of  of  God’s  covenant  with  man !  It  extends  so  fir 
adventure,  led  many  to  distribute  themselves  all  that  it  forms,  as  our  Lord  said  to  the  Sadducees, 
over  the  Roman  world,  so  that  there  was  scarcely  the  immovable  basis  of  our  hope  of  eternal  life, 
a  province  either  in  the  east  or  the  west,  where  But  if  the  salvation  of  this  covenant,  whether  in 
they  were  not  found  in  numbers.  Still  in  every  its  older  or  newer  form,  is  ever  to  become  ours, 
quarter,  under  every  form  of  government,  and  in  the  first  condition  and  the  last  is  —  Turn  to  the 
the  midst  of  every  social  system,  they  retained  strong  hold ,  ye  prisoners  of  hope.  Again  :  ( 1 )  There 
their  national  faith  and  usages  with  unconqucr-  is  no  imprisonment  without  hope,  for  the  cove- 
able  tenacity.  This  was  manifested  not  only  by  a  nant-blood  speaks  louder  than  our  sins,  and  the 
persistent  refusal  to  amalgamate  with  the  various  Lord  can  break  every  fetter ;  but  (2)  There  is  no 
peoples  among  whom  they  lived,  but  by  their  reg*  hope  without  conversion,  for  without  conversion 
ular  and  liberal  contributions  to  the  temple.  A  we  are  still  in  the  pit  without  water,  and  fall  short 
curious  illustration  of  the  latter  is  seen  in  the  fact  of  the  strong-hold  which  alone  secures  return  to 
mentioned  by  Cicero,  that  Flaccus  was  compelled  fellowship  with  God. 

to  forbid  such  offerings  from  the  province  of  Asia,  Cowlks  :  Ver.  12.  It  is  altogether  the  way  of 
because  the  enormous  export  of  gold  affected  the  the  Lord  to  send  grief  and  affliction  only  in  single 
markets  of  the  world.  Thus  even  the  emigrating  measure,  but  joy  and  blessing  in  double,  weighing 
Jews  contributed  to  the  prosperity  of  those  who  out  the  retributions  of  justice  carefully,  and  the 
remained  at  home.  It  is  evident  then  that  the  inflictions  of  his  rod  very  tenderly ;  but  pouring 
statements  of  increase  contained  in  this  chapter  forth  the  bounties  of  his  mercy  as  if  He  could  not 
and  the  one  that  follows  were  verified  to  the  letter,  think  of  measuring  them  by  any  rule  less  than  the 
Parts  of  the  land  were  as  thickly  settled  as  any  impulses  of  infinite  love! 

portions  of  modern  Europe.  And  notwithstand-  Wordsworth.  [This  learned  man  spiritual- 
ing  all  the  outward  conflicts  in  which  they  were  izes  the  entire  passage,  but  is  not  quoted  here,  be- 
engaged,  or  the  suffering  they  may  have  experi-  cause,  as  Hengstenberg  says,  “  While  the  outward 
enced  from  the  contentions  of  rival  kingdoms  conflict  was  undoubtedly  the  prelude  of  a  still 
around,  “  corn  made  the  young  men  thrive,  and  grander  conflict  between  Israel  and  Greece,  to  be 
new  wine  the  maidens/*  and  the  covenant  people  fought  with  spiritual  weapons,  it  is  opposed  to  all 
were  preserved  in  their  integrity  and  distinctness,  the  principles  of  sound  interpretation  to  refer  the 
until  He  came,  for  whose  appearing  they  had  been  words  immediately  to  the  latter.’*] 
appointed  and  preserved  for  more  than  twenty  cen-  Jay  :  Ver.  16.  Here  we  see  the  dignity  of  the 
turies.  Lord’s  people.  They  are  “  stones,**  precious  stones, 

set  in  tne  “  crown  *r  of  the  King  of  kings.  Here 
HOftULVnCAL  AND  PRACTICAL.  is  also  their  exhibition  ;  these  stones  of  a  crown 

are  “lifted  up.**  They  are  not  to  be  concealed. 

Moorr:  Ver.  11.  The  covenant  love  of  God  Here  is  also  their  utility ;  these  stones  are  to  be 
and  his  faithful  promises  that  are  sealed  with  blood  lifted  up  “  as  an  ensign  upon  the  land/*  An  ori- 
are  the  hope  of  the  Church  in  time  of  trouble.  —  flamme  suspended  over  tne  royal  tent ;  designed 
Ver.  12.  Let  sinners  who  are  also  prisoners  of  to  attract  followers  to  the  cause  in  which  he  is  en- 
hope,  turn  to  the  stronghold  Christ,  ere  it  be  for-  gaged. 


4.  FURTHER  BLESSINGS  OF  GOD’S  PEOPLE. 
Chapter  X. 


A.  God  sends  Blessing ,  but  the  Idols  Sorrow  (vers.  1>  2).  B.  Blessings  upon  native  Rulers  (yen.  5-6). 
C.  Former  Mercies  restored  to  Judah  and  Ephraim  (vers.  6-9).  D.  Messianic  Mercies  (vers.  10-12). 


1  Ask  of  Jehovah  rain  in  the  time  of  the  latter  rain ; 
Jehovah  creates  lightnings, 

And  showers  of  rain 1  wUl  He  give  them, 

To  every  one  grass  in  the  field. 

2  For  the  teraphim  *  have  spoken  vanity, 

And  the  diviners  have  seen  a  lie, 

And  speak  dreams  of  deceit, 

They  comfort  in  vain  ; 

Therefore  they  have  wandered s  like  a  flock, 

They  are  oppressed 4  because  there  is  no  shepherd. 

3  Against  the  shepherds  my  anger  is  kindled, 

And  the  he-goats  will  I  punish ;  * 

For  Jehovah  of  Hosts  visits  his  flock,  the  house  of  Judah, 
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And  makes  them  like  his  goodly  horse  in  war. 

4  From  him  the  corner-stone,  from  him  the  nail, 

From  him  the  war-bow,  from  him  will  every  rider6  come  forth  together. 

5  And  they  shall  be  like  heroes  treading  down  [». ft**] 

Into  the  mire  of  the  streets  in  the  battle  ; 

And  they  fight,  for  Jehovah  is  with  them, 

And  the  riders  on  horses  are  put  to  shame.7 

6  And  I  will  strengthen  the  house  of  Judah, 

And  the  house  of  Joseph  will  save, 

And  will  make  them  dwell,8  because  I  pity  them, 

And  they  shall  be  as  if  I  had  not  cast  them  off, 

For  I  am  Jehovah  their  God,  and  will  hear  them. 

7  And  Ephraim®  shall  become  like  a  hero, 

And  their  heart  shall  rejoice  as  with  wine, 

And  their  sons  shall  see  and  rejoice, 

Their  heart  shall  exult  in  Jehovah. 

8  I  will  hiss  to  them  and  gather  them, 

For  I  have  redeemed  them, 

And  they  shall  increase  as  they  did  increase  [before] 

9  And  I  will  sow 10  them  among  the  peoples 11 
And  in  far  countries  they  shall  remember  me, 

And  with  their  children  they  shall  live  and  return. 

10  And  I  will  bring  them  back  from  the  land  of  Egypt, 

And  from  Assyria  will  I  gather  them, 

And  to  the  land  of  Gilead  and  Lebanon  will  I  bring  them. 

And  room  shall  not  be  found  for  them.13 

1 1  And  He  passes  through  the  sea,  the  affliction, “ 

And  He  smites  the  waves  in  the  sea, 

And  all  the  depths  of  the  Nile  are  put  to  shame ; 

And  the  pride  of  Assyria  is  brought  down, 

And  the  sceptre  of  Egypt  shall  depart. 

12  And  I  will  strengthen  them  in  Jehovah, 

And  in  his  name  shall  they  walk,14  saith  Jehovah. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

X  Ver.  1.  —  lit.,  rain  of  rain  «  copious  rains.  See  Job  xxxvil.  6,  where  the  words  are  transposed.  —  The 

text  of  the  E.  V.  gives  a  singularly  inappropriate  rendering  of  the  previous  noun  DNTHtfT,  for  what  consistency  if  then 
between  "  bright  clouds  ”  and  heavy  showers  ? 

•1  Ver  2.  —  C>CHip.  As  this  word  denotes  a  peculiar  species  of  idolatrous  image,  it  Is  best  to  transfer  it. 

8  Ver.  2.  —  5TC7D3,  lit.,  break  up,  as  an  encampment,  h.  to  wander.  TVy, «.  the  people. 

*  Ver.  2.  —  5052  ®W»r***«*»  *°r*ty  afflicted.  The  troubled  of  the  E.  V.  is  too  feeble.  The  tense  is  tature,  implying 
that  the  condition  still  exists. 


6  Ver.  3.  —  There  is  a  play  here  upon  the  two  meanings  of  the  word  *T}25},  the  one  to  care  for,  the  other  to  punish ; 
or  in  geoeral  to  visit,  for  good  or  for  ill.  Jehovah  visits  for  evil,  i.  punishes,  the  goats ;  but  visits  for  good,  ».  «.,  cares 
for,  his  flock.  Keil,  Henderson,  and  Cowles  err  in  saying  that  the  meaning  to  punish  requires  to  be  followed  by 
pert.  See  Job  xxxi.  14 ;  Is.  xxvi  14.  Henderson  (following  the  B.  V.)  makes  the  extraordinary  mistake  of  rendering 
as  a  preterite,  and  claiming  the  vav  before  as  a  vav  convent.  He  also  renders  *0  *=  nevertheless,  a  mean¬ 
ing  which  it  never  has. 

6  Ver.  4.  —  =  ruler,  as  in  Is.  iil.  12,  lx.  17.  Hengstenberg  insists  upon  the  original  meaning,  oppressor,  but 

thinks  the  harshness  Implied  is  directed  against  foes. 

7  Ver.  5.  —  The  Hiphil  takes  a  passive  sense,  just  as  in  ix.  5. 


8  Ver.  6.—  D\7htrin.  This  anomalous  form  is  best  explained  as  the  Hiphil  of  for  Dsn2ttHn.  (G*** 

enius,  Hengstenberg,  Maurer).  Ewald  derives  it  from  2^2?,  and  Kimchl  explains  It  as  a  compound  of  both  words  unit¬ 
ing  the  senses  of  both,  as  in  the  E.  V.,  "  I  will  bring  them  ag*lQ  to  place  them.'1  But  it  is  for  better  to  interpret  it  like 
the  similar  form  In  Kzek.  xxxvi.  11,  than  to  adopt  this  Babblnl^  refinement,  which  has  no  precedent  elsewhere. 


8  Ver.  7.  —  !Prn.  As  Ephraim  is  a  collective  noun,  there  icemi  to  be  no  reason  for  the  periphrasis  of  the  E.  V., 
*  they  of  Ephraim.” 

IS  Ver.  9.  —  Henderson's  rendering,  n  Though  I  have  ,  them,  •  •  •  •  yet  they  shall,”  etc.,  is  grammatically 
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impossible,  is  opposed  to  the  true  sense  of  sod  is  not  required  by  the  oontext.  His  "  distant  regions  ”  is  no  ba- 

'prorement  upon  the  E.  V.’s  ” ikr  countries.’1 

U  Ver.  9.  —  C1®?.  Peoples.  See  on  rili.  20. 

13  Ver.  10.  —  Cf.  Josh.  xrli.  16.  (The  necessary  room)  shall  not  be  found  for  them. 

U  Ver.  11. —  m?  is  best  taken  as  in  apposition  to  the  preceding  noun.  To  make  it  a  rerb  meaning  to  d*ac*t  alter 
an  Aramaic  analogy  (Maurer,  Henderson,  et  of.),  is  for-fetched  and  needless.  As  a  noun,  it  secret  to  show  that  the  pre¬ 
vious  noun  does  not  mean  a  literal  sea,  but  affliction  represented  under  that  figure. 

14  Ver.  12.  —  lO^nnrT.  The  force  of  the  Hithpael  conjugation  here  is  to  express  more  distinctly  than  the  Kal, 
the  idea  of  continuous  habitual  action.  For  the  sentiment,  cf.  Micah  It.  6,  where,  however,  Kal  forms  are  used. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

This  chapter  does  not  commence  a  fresh  train 
of  thought,  but  is  rather  an  expansion  of  the  fore¬ 
going  prophecy.  First,  there  is  a  promise  of  rain 
and  fruitful  seasons  (ver.  1) ;  a  reference  to  idol¬ 
atry  as  CAuse  of  their  afflictions  (vers.  2,  3  a)  ;  de¬ 
liverance  by  God’s  blessing  upon  native  rulers  (vers. 

3  b,  4,  5)  ;  restoration  of  ancient  mercies  (ver.  6)  ; 
special  mention  of  Ephraim  as  participating  in  the  . 
growth  and  enlargement  promised*  to  the  whole 
people  (vers.  7-9) ;  farther  promises  to  the  nation 
couched  in  historic  allusions  to  their  former  experi¬ 
ence,  and  fulfilled  only  in  the  Messiah’s  kingdom 
(vers.  10-12).  Some  maintain  that  ver.  1  belongs  to 
the  preceding  chapter,  and  ought  not  to  have  been 
separated  from  it  (Hengstenberg),  while  others 
affirm  the  same  of  ver.  2  also  (Hofmann,  Kohler) ; 
but  ver.  2  is  plainly  as  closely  connected  with  ver. 
3  as  it  is  with  ver.  1.  The  question  is  of  no  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  interpretation. 

Ver.  1.  Ask  of  Jehovah.  This  summons  to 
prayer  is  not  a  mere  expression  of  God’s  readiness 
to  give  (Hengstenberg),  but,  both  from  the  force 
of  the  words  and  the  connection,  is  to  be  literally 
understood.  Rain  stunds  as  a  representative  for 
all  blessings,  temporal  and  spiritual.  In  the  time 
of  the  latter  rain,  is  merely  a  rhetorical  amplifica¬ 
tion,  for  it  cannot  be  shown  that  the  latter  rain 
was  more  necessary  than  the  early  rain  for  matur¬ 
ing  the  harvest.  Cf.  Deut.  xi.  13-15,  from  which 
the  expressions  here  are  taken.  Lightnings  are 
mentioned  as  precursors  of  rain.  Cf.  Jer.  x.  13; 
Ps.  cxxxv.  7,  where,  however,  a  different  word 

(D'fTT?)  is  used.  Give  them,  i.  e.,  every  one  who 
asks. 

Ver.  2.  The  call  to  prayer  is  sustained  by  a  ref 
erencc  to  the  misery  caused  by  their  former  depend¬ 
ence  upon  idols  and  soothsayers.  Teraphim,  a 
kind  of  household  gods  =  Penates,  who  appear 
also  to  have  been  looked  upon  as  oracles  ( Hos.  iii. 
4),  in  which  latter  light  they  are  regarded  here. 
The  etymology  of  the  word  is  still  unsettled.  The 
prevalence  of  impostors,  of  the  kinds  here  men¬ 
tioned,  jnst  before  the  overthrow  of  Judah,  is  abun¬ 
dantly  established.  Jer.  xxvii.  9 ;  xxix.  8 ;  xxiii. 
9,  14,  32;  Ezek.  xxi.34,  xxii.  28.  Therefore,  the 
consequence  was  that  they  were  compelled  to  wan¬ 
der  away,  and  were  without  a  ruler,  ».  e.,  one  of 
their  own  Davidic  line, —  a  state  of  things  still  in 
existence  when  Zechariah  wrote. 

Ver.  3.  Against  the  shepherds.  Israel  having 
lost  its  native  rulers,  fell  under  the  power  of  heathen 
governors,  here  styled  shepherds  and  he-goats, 
(Is.  xiv.  9,  Heb.).  ‘These  are  to  be  punished,  be¬ 
cause  JehoVah  regards  those  whom  they  oppress  as 
flock,  whom  He  visits  and  protects.  House  of 
Judah  is  mentioned  not  in  distinction  from  Eph¬ 
raim  (see  vers.  6,  7),  but  as  the  central  point  and 
representative  of  the  covenant  people.  A  striking 


comparison  indicates  that  the  deliverance  is  effected 
by  an  actirnl  military  struggle.  Just  as  in  ch.  ix. 
13,  Jehovah  called  Judah  and  Ephraim  his  bow 
and  arrow,  so  here  He  calls  the  former  his  goodly 
horse,  such  a  horse  as  for  his  extraordinary  qual¬ 
ities  is  chosen,  and  splendidly  equipped  as  the  war- 
horse  of  the  general.  The  House  of  Judah,  there¬ 
fore  will  be  well  prepared  to  meet  its  enemies. 

Ver.  4.  From  him  the  corner-stone.  ^5? 
refers  not  to  Jehovah  (Hitzig,  Kohler,  Pressel),  but 
to  Judah,  as  appears  from  the  connection  and  from 
the  passage  in  Jer.  (xxx.  21)  on  which  this  one 
leans.  From  themselves  was  to  come  forth  every 
one  of  their  rulers,  which  is  expressed  in  the  for¬ 
mer  part  of  the  verse  by  figures,  namely,  the  cor¬ 
ner-stone,  cf.  Ps.  cxviit.  22 ;  the  nail,  the  large 
ornamental  pin,  built  into  the  wall  of  oriental 
houses  for  the  purpose  of  suspending  household 
utensils  (Is.  xxii.  23) ;  the  war-bow,  which  de¬ 
notes  military  forces  and  weapons  in  general  (ix. 
10). 

Ver.  5.  The  consequence  will  be  the  annihila¬ 
tion  of  foes.  And  ....  like  heroes.  Some 
explain  the  allusion  as.=  they  trample  the  mire  of 
the  streets,  i.  e.,  their  foes  considered  as  such  (like 
the  sling-stoues  in  ix.  15) ;  so  Hengstenberg,  Keil, 
etc.  But  the  verb  in  Kal  is  always  elsewhere  tran¬ 
sitive,  and  the  2  ought  not  to  be  overlooked.  We 
should  render,  therefore,  treading  down  (foes)  in 
or  into  the  mire  (Fiirst,  Kohler).  Riders  on 
horses.  Cavalry,  the  arm  in  which  Israel  was  al¬ 
ways  weak,  is  mentioned  in  Dan.  xi.  40  as  the 
principal  strength  of  the  Asiatic  rulers  (comp,  also 
1  Mace.  iii.  39,  iv.  I ).  Hence  the  force  of  the  prom¬ 
ise  here. 

Ver.  6.  And  I  will  strengthen,  etc.  Judah 
and  Joseph  comprehend  the  entire  people  s s  a 
whole.  Make  them  dwell,  t.  «.,  securely  and 
happily  as  in  the  olden  time,  which  is  suggested 
also  in  the  next  clause  but  one  (cf.  Ezek.  xxxvi. 
11).  And  I  will  hear  them,  is  a  very  comprehen¬ 
sive  promise. 

Ver.  7.  And  Ephraim  ....  wine.  In  this 
verse  and  the  following,  the  prophet  refers  partic¬ 
ularly  to  Ephraim  (but  not  to  the  exclusion  of 
Judah),  for  the  reason  that  heretofore  the  ten 
tribes  had  not  participated  as  largely  as  it  was  in¬ 
tended  they  should,  in  the  return  from  exile.  They 
and  their  sons  shall  share  in  the  coming  conflict, 
and  equally  with  Judah  prove  themselves  to  be  like 
a  hero.  Their  exultation  in  Jehovah  is  expressed 
by  a  comparison  which  is  applied  by  the  Psalmist 
to  the  Lord  Himself.  Ps.  lxxviii.  65. 

Ver.  8.  I  will  hiss  ....  increase.  The  hiss¬ 
ing  or  whistling  is  mentioned  as  a  signal  (cf.  Is. 
v.  26,  vii.  18).  It  alludef  to  the  ancient  method  of 
swarming  bees.  This  verse  explains  how  Israel, 
so  large  a  part  of  whom  were  still  in  exile,  should 
take  part  in  the  victorious  struggle.  The  Lord 
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would  bring  them  back.  The  utter  downfall  of  the  | 
northern  kingdom,  so  long  before  that  of  Judah, 
had  removed  nearly  everjf  political  reason  for  main¬ 
taining  the  old  disruption,  and  all  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  time  inclined  the  various  tribes  to 
coalesce  again  into  one  people.  I  have  redeemed, 
pret.  proph,  to  express  Jehovah’s  unalterable  pur¬ 
pose.  The  Inst  clause,  like  ver.  6  b,  refers  to  Ezek. 
xxxvi.  11.  The  extraordinary  multiplication  of  the 
Jews  at  and  after  this  period  is  oue  of  the  most 
familiar  facts  of  history.  See  Merivale,  History  of 
the  Romans ,  ch.  xxix.  “Josephus  informs  us  that 
two  hundred  years  after  the  time  here  referred  to, 
Galilee  was  peopled  to  an  amazing  extent,  studded 
with  cities,  towns,  and  villages ;  and  adds  that  the 
villages  were  not  what  are  usually  called  by  that 
name,  but  contained,  some  of  them,  fifteen  thou¬ 
sand  inhabitants.”  Henderson,  in  loc. 

Ver.  9.  And  I  will  sow . return.  The 

word  never  means  scatter  in  the  sense  of  ban¬ 
ishing  or  destroying  (Fiirst,  Henderson,  Hitzig), 
but  always  has  the  sense  of  sowing  LXX. ; 

seminabo ,  Vulg.J,  and  when  applied  to  men,  denotes 
increase  (Hos.  ii.  24  ;  Jer.  xxxi.  27).  The  passage 
means,  then,  that  Israel  while  among  the  nations 
will  repeat  the  experience  of  their  ancestors  in 
Egypt,  44  the  more  they  afflicted  them,  th,?  more 
they  multiplied  and  grew”  (Ex.  i.  12).  They 
•hall  live,  is  explained  in  Ezek.  xxxvii.  14.  The 
mention  of  the  children  with  them  implies  that 
the  blessing  would  not  be  transient,  but  abiding. 

Ver.  10.  And  I  will  bring  .  .  .  Egypt.  Some 
expositors  suppose  that  by  Egypt  and  Assyria  are 
meant  the  lands  so  named,  ana  vainly  attempt  to 
show  that  mnny  of  the*  ten  tribes  were  carried  or 
escaped  to  Egypt.  It  is  far  better  to  adopt  the 
opinion  of  Gesenius,  that  44  Egypt  and  Assyria  are 
mentioned  here  in  place  of  the  different  countries 
into  which  the  Jews  were  scattered.”  Such  a  typ¬ 
ical  use  of  names  is  neither  unnatural  nor  unusual. 
Egypt  was  the  first  oppressor  of  the  covenant  peo¬ 
ple,  and  Assyria  was  the  final  instrument  of  over¬ 
throwing  the  ten  tribes,  and  the  two  terms  might 
well  be  combined  as  a  general  statement  of  the 
lands  of  the  dispersion.  See  this  combination  in 
a  similar  case  in  Is.  xxvii.  13,  and  cf.  Is.  x.  24, 
xi.  11,  16,  xix.  23,  lii.  4;  Hos.  xi.  II.  Kohler’s 
objection  that  in  this  case  Assyria  must  be  taken  in 
its  most  literal  sense,  is  surely  groundless,  for  the 
prophet  could  not  have  meant  that  the  Ephraim- 
ltcs  should  be  restored  from  certain  regions  and 
not  from  others.  The  general  terms  of  the  preced¬ 
ing  verses  forbid  such  a  narrow  view.  Nor  can 
,  Prcssel  claim  the  mention  of  Assyria  as  favoring  the 
theory  which  dates  the  prophecy  before  the  Captiv¬ 
ity,  because  the  subject  of  it  is  not  Judah  alone, 
but  the  whole  nation,  with  special  reference  to 
Ephraim,  and  therefore  Assyria  was  just  the  coun¬ 
try  which  it  suited  the  prophet  to  mention.  The 
land  of  Gilead  and  Lebanon  =  northern  Pales¬ 
tine  on  both  sides  of  the  Jordan,  the  former  home 
of  the  ten  tribes.  Room  .  .  .  found,  because  of 
their  increase.  Merivale,  in  the  place  above  cited, 
accounts  for  the  manner  in  which  the  Jews 
in  the  centuries  just  before  Christ,  swarmed  over 
the  whole  Roman  world,  44  from  the  Tiber  to  the 
Euphrates,  from  the  pines  of  the  Caucasus  to  the 
spice  groves  of  Arabia  Felix,”  bv  the  insufficiency 
of  their  native  land  to  support  tlie  immense  popu¬ 
lation. 

Ver.  11.  And  he  passes.  The  subject,  of 
course,  is  Jehovah,  the  discourse  passing  from  di¬ 
rect  to  indirect  address,  in  accordance  with  the  He¬ 


brew  usage  allowing  such  rapid  transitions.  To 
make  HIS  the  subject  (Calvin,  Cocccius,  Syr.), 
is  unnatural  and  frigid,  besides  connecting  a  femi¬ 
nine  noun  with  a  verb  having  a  masculine  suffix. 
This  verse  continues  the  figurative  allusions  of  the 
preceding.  Just  as  of  old  God  gloriously  vindi¬ 
cated  his  people  in  the  passage  over  the  Red  Sea, 
so  now  He  marches  through  the  deep  at  the  head 
of  his  chosen  and  smites  down  the  roaring  waves. 
The  article  in  the  sea  points  to  the  particular  body 
of  water  through  which  Israel  had  once  before 

been  led,  — Jhe  Arabian  Gulf.  "VibO  almost  al¬ 
ways  ==  Nile.  Here  the  term  depths  or  floods  is 
properly  applied  to  its  vast  and  regular  inunda¬ 
tions.  In  the  last  clause  the  characteristic  feature 
of  Assyria  is  well  expressed  by  pride  (Is.  x.  7), 
and  that  of  Egypt  by  the  sceptre  or  rod  of  the 
taskmasters. 

Ver.  12.  And  I  strengthen.  The  whole  sec¬ 
tion  is  appropriately  wound  np  with  this  emphatic 
promise.  The  entire  strength,  conduct,  hope,  and 
destiny  of  Israel  lay  in  Jehovah.  44  The  name  of 
Jehovah  is  a  comprehensive  expression  denoting 
his  glory  as  manifested  in  history”  (Hengsten- 
berg).  Trusting  and  serving  the  God  thus  re¬ 
vealed,  they  would  find  the  past  a  pledge  of  the 
future,  and  see  the  divine  perfections  as  gloriously 
illustrated  in  their  behalf  as  at  any  former  period. 

This  chapter,  as  has  been  said,  continues  and 
enlarges  the  promises  of  the  preceding.  After 
tracing  the  distresses  of  the  people  to  their  apos¬ 
tasy,  it  sets  forth  their  deliverance  as  effected 
through  actual  conflicts,  in  which  the  might  of 
Jehovah  gives  to  the  native  leaders  a  force  and 
courage  which  suffice  to  subdue  foes  otherwise  far 
superior.  This  victory  is  followed  by  a  large  in¬ 
crease  of  population,  not  confined  to  Judah  but 
also  including  Israel.  Nor  is  there  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  independence  achieved  by  the  Maccabees 
attracted  very  many  of  the  exiles  from  the  north¬ 
ern  kingdom,  who  forgot  the  old  causes  of  dissen¬ 
sion,  and  united  heartily  in  maintaining  the  rees¬ 
tablished  national  centre  in  Jerusalem.  This  fu¬ 
sion  at  home  led  to  a  similar  fusion  abroad  ,*  and 
wherever  Jews  were  found  who  preserved  their 
hereditary  faith  at  all,  they  still  remembered  Jeho¬ 
vah  as  the  one  who  had  chosen  Zion,  and  consid¬ 
ered  themselves  as  constituent  parts  of  one  cove¬ 
nant  people.  So  far  the  predictions  of  the  chap¬ 
ter  were  fulfilled  historically  in  the  period  extend¬ 
ing  from  the  establishment  of  Jewish  independ¬ 
ence  to  the  time  of  the  advent.  In  the  lost  three 
verses  the  Prophet  describes  a  far  greater  because 
spiritual  blessing  in  terms  borrowed  from  the  old 
experience  of  the  people.  Tho  drying  up  of  the 
sea,  the  humiliation  of  Assyria,  the  overthrow  of 
Egypt  simply  set  forth  the  removal  of  all  possible 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  spiritual  return  to  God. 
The  Lord  will  reclaim  and  bless  them  by  proced¬ 
ures  ns  marvelous  as  any  that  ever  occurred  in 
their  former  history. 

But  before  this  great  event  takes  place,  before 
the  Church  of  the  Old  Testament  passes  into  the 
form  and  character  of  the  Church  of  the  New 
Testament,  a  sad  and  peculiar  experience  is  to  be 
j?one  through.  This  is  set  forth  in  the  striking 
imagery  of  the  next  chapter. 

THEOLOGICAL  AMO  MORAL. 


I  tn  °Pe™nR.  verse  of  this  chapter  the 
W  comes  into  direct  opposition  to  manv  of 
^jpe^\ed  Scientist*  of  our  day.  They  affirm 
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that  *'  without  a  disturbance  of  natural  law  quite 
as  serious  as  the  stoppage  of  an  eclipse  or  the  roll¬ 
ing  the  St.  Lawrence  up  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  no 
act  of  humiliation,  individual  or  national,  could 
call  one  shower  from  heaven1'1  (Tyndall).  It  fol¬ 
lows,  of  course,  that  only  those  who  believe  that 
the  miraculous  is  still  active  in  nature  can  consist¬ 
ently  join  in  prayers  for  fair  weather  and  for  rain. 
The  Prophet,  on  the  contrary,  directs  the  people 
whenever  the  heavens  withhofd  their  moisture,  to 
ask  from  the  Lord  what  they  need,  and  assures 
them  that  asking  they  shall  obtain  ;  and  yet  neither 
he  nor  his  hearers  supposed  that  this  process  in¬ 
volved  a  miracle  in  any  proper  sense  of  that  term. 
It  certainly  implies  the  attainment  of  an  end  which 
without  this  means  would  not  be  accomplished.  It 
is  the  combining  and  directing  of  natural  forces 
so  as  to  secure  a  certain  result.  This  is  what  men 
are  doing  all  the  time,  without  dreaming  that  they 
are  miracle-workers.  Much  more  may  God  do  it, 
who  is  not,  like  us,  limited  by  second  causes.  In 
this  very  matter  of  rain,  a  scientific  man  announced 
some  yea  1*8  ago  a  certain  process  by  which  an 
adequate  rain-fall  could  at  any  time  be  secured. 
Whether  his  theory  was  valid  or  not,  no  one 
scouted  it  as  impossible,  or  preposterous.  Yet 
learned  men  deny  to  God  what  they  allow  to  them¬ 
selves.  Creatures  may  compel  the  clouds,  but  the 
Creator  may  not.  They  may  employ  one  and  an¬ 
other  natural  law  so  as  to  achieve  novel  effects, 
but  the  Maker  of  the  whole, 

“  Who  sets  the  bright  procession  on  its  way, 

And  marshals  all  the  order  of  the  year,” 

is  shut  up  in  the  workmanship  of  his  hands,  and 
cannot  possibly  escape  from  tne  regular  sequence 
of  cause  and  effect.  But  this  is  simply  the  re¬ 
jection,  not  merely  of  Christianity  or  of  the  Old 
Testament,  but  of  all  religion  whatever.  A  God 
who  has  no  control  over  nature  is  to  all  in¬ 
tents  and  purposes  no  God.  Sentiments  of  rever¬ 
ence,  gratitude,  obligation,  love,  and  dependence 
toward  such  a  Being,  are  impossible.  The  doc¬ 
trine  of  prayer,  therefore,  is  a  vital  one.  There 
never  has  been,  there  never  can  be  a  religion  with¬ 
out  communion  with  the  object  of  worship.  To 
deny  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  even  in  such  matters 
as  tne  giving  or  withholding  of  rain,  is  to  remand 
the  human  race  into  a  state  of  practical  atheism. 

2.  The  question  with  man  never  is  whether  he 
will  have  a  religion  or  not,  but  always  whether  he 
will  have  that  which  is  true,  or  one  that  is  false. 
Not  only  his  intuitions,  his  moral  convictions,  but 
his  dependent  condition,  his  exposure  to  change, 
want,  sorrow,  and  death,  all  compel  him  to  look 
up  to  some  superior  invisible  power,  something 
nobler  and  better  than  himself.  If  this  craving  be 
not  met  by  the  truth,  it  surely  will  be  by  false¬ 
hood.  A  permanent  state  of  atheistic  unbelief  is 
impossible.  Such  a  state  has  never  been  seen  in 
all  the  world's  history.  In  ancient  Israel  there  was 
a  constant  oscillation  between  the  worship  of  Jeho¬ 
vah  and  the  service  of  idols,  but  never  the  abnega¬ 
tion  of  all  worship.  And  this  is  the  alternative 
which  confronts  evetr  man  and  every  age.  They 
may  reject  the  true  God  and  the  revealed  religion  ; 
but  the  inevitable  result  is  superstition  in  some 
form,  more  or  less  refined.  Just  as  among  the 
Jews  whenever  they  apostatized,  ‘‘diviners  "  came 
to  the  front.  When  Saul  could  get  no  answer  from 
the  Lord,  either  by  dreams,  or  by  Urim,  or  by 
Prophets,  he  went  to  the  Witch  of  Endor. 

Intelligence  and  culture  are  no  guard  against 
such  a  result.  If  men  will  not  believe  the  rational 


and  true,  they  will  believe  the  absurd  and  the  false 
Our  own  land  at  this  day  furnishes  conspicuous 
examples.  Table-turnings  and  spirit-rappings 
have  led  captive  many  who  turned  away  in  scorn 
from  the  teachings  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles. 
The  voice  of  God,  uttered  with  every  kind  and  de¬ 
gree  of  evidence  in  his  Word,  has  been  given  up 
for  the  sake  of  the  pretended  disclosures  of  the 
spirits  of  the  dead  ;  and  the  necromancy  of  the 
nineteenth  century  before  Christ  has  been  revived 
in  the  nineteenth  century  after  Christ.  And  the 
results  have  been  what  was  to  be  expected.  On 
one  hand  a  degree  of  unnqtural  excitement  of  the 
feelings  and  the  imagination  which  terminated  in 
an  eclipse  of  reason,  and  on  the  other,  a  lowering 
of  the  tone  of  morals  which  undermined  the  fam¬ 
ily  constitution,  and  swept  away  the  surest  safe¬ 
guards  of  human  society.  It  is  as  criminal  and 
as  dangerous  to  consult  diviner »  now  as  it  ever  was 
in  the  days  of  ancient  Israel.  “  Should  not  a  peo¬ 
ple  seek  unto  their  God  1  [Should  they  seek]  for 
the  living  to  the  dead  7  Te  the  law  and  to  the 
testimony  ;  if  they  speak  not  according  to  this 
word,  it  is  because  there  is  no  light  in  them  "  (Is. 
viii.  19,  20). 

3.  The  prediction  of  the  return  of  Ephraim  in 
this  chapter  (ver.  6)  has  been  sometimes  cited  as 
evidence  that  the  ten  tribes  are  still  somewhere  ex¬ 
isting  as  a  separate  community,  and  as  such  are 
yet  to  be  restored  to  their  own  land.  But  this  is 
an  error.  The  words  of  the  Prophet  were  fulfilled 
in  the  period  to  which  he  refers.  Many  of  the 
transplanted  Ephraimites  foil  away  from  the  faith 
and  became  absorbed  in  the  heathen  by  whom  they 
were  surrounded,  but  many  who  remained  true  to 
Jehovah,  joined  their  fortunes  with  those  of  their 
brethren  of  Judah.  Their  common  calamities  soft¬ 
ened  and  at  last  obliterated  the  old  feelings  of  en¬ 
mity  toward  each  other.  Jerusalem  became  again 
the  central  point  of  the  whole  nation,  and  while 
not  a  few  actually  shared  in  the  restoration,  others 
who  remained  in  exile,  yet  adhered  to  the  second 
temple,  aided  it  by  their  gifts,  and  often  attended 
the  yearly  festivals.  Hence  all  the  latter  were 
comprehended  under  the  term,  the  Diaspora  (Jas 

i.  1).  In  the  New  Testament  there  are  repeated 
allusions  to  the  twelve  tribes,  conveying  the  dis¬ 
tinct  impression  that  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine 
in  our  Lord's  day  represented  both  parts  of  the 
nation.  There  is  no  reason,  therefore,  for  the 
pains  which  have  been  taken  to  discover  them  in 
some  remote  or  obscure  part  of  the  globe.  And 
indeed  the  hopeless  disagreement  of  those  who 
seek  &  historical  identification  of  these  exiles  shows 
the  vanity  of  the  attempt  The  foot  of  the  Him¬ 
alayas,  tne  coast  of  Malabar,  the  interior  of  China, 
the  Nestortans  of  Persia,  and  the  Indians  of  North 
America,  have  all  been  claimed  as  containing  the 
veritable  descendants  of  the  Hebrews  whom  Sar- 
gon  carried  away.  This  whole  subject  is  treated 
with  ability  and  learning  in  an  article  in  the 
Princeton  Review  for  April,  1873,  by  the  Rev.  John 
H.  Shedd.  The  conclusions  to  which  Mr.  Shedd 
comes  are  thus  stated :  — 

1.  That  the  apostate  Israelites  were  lost  among 
the  idolaters  of  the  Assyrian  Empire  at  the  time 
of  their  apostasy. 

2.  That  the  true  Israelites  under  Persian  rule 
became  identified  with  the  captivity  of  Judah,  and 
the  nationality  of  the  Ten  Tribes  was  extinct. 

3.  That  these  Jews,  embracing,  since  the  time 
of  Cyrus,  the  faithful  of  both  Judah  and  Israel, 
greatly  increased  in  numbers,  were  reinforced  by 
emigrants  from  Palestine,  and  have  sent  off  col 
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onies  to  all  the  East,  throughout  Persia,  Thrtary, 
and  Thibet;  but  there  is  no  Scriptural  or  histor¬ 
ical  basis  for  the  idea  that  the  “  Ten  Tribes  ”  are 
living  as  a  body  in  some  obscure  region  or  are 
found  in  any  one  nation. 

4.  That  some  at  least  of  the  communities  of 
Jews  still  living  in  the  land  of  their  original  exile, 
are  lineal  descendants  of  the  Ten  Tribes ;  and 
considering  the  history  of  those  Jews,  their  pres¬ 
ent  numbers  of  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  souls  in 
Persia  and  Assyria,  and  several  thousand  more  in 
Babylonia,  they  sufficiently  solve  the  problem. 

H0M1LETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Melvill  :  Ask  ye  rain.  Men  seem  practically 
to  have  but  little  remembrance  that  the  main¬ 
spring  of  all  the  mechanism  of  second  causes  is  in 
the  hands  of  an  invisible  Creator ;  that  it  is  not 
from  what  goes  on  in  the  hidden  laboratories  of 
what  they  call  nature  that  season  succeeds  season, 
and  shower  and  sunshine  Alternate  with  so  much 
of  beautiful  and  beneficent  order,  but  that  the 
whole  arrangement  is  momentarily  dependent 
upon  the  will  and  energy  of  that  supreme  Being 
wbo  “  sitteth  upon  the  circle  of  the  earth,  and  the 
inhabitants  thereof  are  as  grasshoppers.” 

Calvin  :  Grass  in  the  Jield.  The  Prophet  no 
doubt  includes  here  under  one  kind  all  threaps  ne¬ 
cessary  for  a  happy  life ;  for  it  is  not  the  will  of 
God  to  fill  his  faithful  people  in  this  world  as 
though  they  were  swine,  but  his  design  is  to  give 
them  by  means  of  earthly  things,  a  taste  of  the 
spiritual  life.  1  am  Jehovah  their  God.  He  means 
by  this  that  although  he  had  for  a  time  rejected 


the  Jews,  their  adoption  would  not  be  void ;  for  by 
calling  Himself  their  God  He  reminds  them  of  his 
covenant,  as  if  He  said  that  He  had  not  in  vain 
made  a  covenant  with  Abraham,  and  promised 
that  his  seed  should  be  blessed.  And  I  will  sow 
them.  This  was  an  instance  of  the  wonderful  grace 
of  God ;  for  hence  it  happened  that  the  knowledge 
of  celestial  truth  shone  everywhere  ;  and  at  length 
when  the  Gospel  was  proclaimed,  a  freer  access 
was  had  to  the  Gentiles,  because  Jews  were  dis¬ 
persed  through  all  lands.  The  first  receptacles 
(hospitia)  of  the  Gospel  were  the  Synagogues. 
Goa  thus  scattered  his  seed  here  and  there  that  it 
might  in  due  time  produce  fruit  beyond  the  ex¬ 
pectation  of  all. 

Prkssel  :  Diviners  have  seen  a  He.  Unbelief 
has  recourse  to  a  crowd  of  superstitious  devices, 
and  by  their  folly  and  impotence  is  put  to  shame : 
Faith  on  the  contrary  turns  to  prayer  and  through 
it  works  wonders.  Passes  through  the  sea.  For 
how  many  has  Israel’s  wonderful  passage  through 
the  Red  Sea  been  a  pattern  of  a  wonderful  escape 
through  straits  and  sorrows  of  every  kind  1  Tne 
text  is  one  of  the  oldest  examples  of  this  use  of 
the  deliverance,  but  new  ones  are  constantly  oc¬ 
curring. 

Jay  :  I  will  strengthen  them  in  the  Lord.  The 
very  assurance  our  hearts  want.  Its  fulfillment 
will  keep  us  in  our  work,  not  cause  us  to  cease. 
It  will  be  seasonable  and  proportioned  to  our  needs. 
“  As  thy  days,”  etc.  It  will  come  in  God’s  own 
way,  that  is,'  in  the  use  of  the  means  He  has  ap¬ 
pointed.  These  we  are  to  employ,  especially  when 
we  are  not  in  a  proper  or  lively  frame ;  as  fire  is 
most  needful  when  we  are  cold. 


5.  ISRAEL’S  REJECTION  OF  THE  GOOD  SHEPHERD. 

Chapter  XI. 

A.  Poetical  Introduction  [xers.  \ -3).  B.  The  Flock  of  Slaughter  (vers.  4-6).  C.  The  Prophet  tries  to 
he  their  Shepherd  (vers.  7,  8).  D.  He  Fails  (vers.  9-11 ).  E.  He  is  contemptuously  Rejected  (vers. 

12,  13).  F.  1  he  Result  (ver.  14).  G.  A  worthless  Shepherd  takes  Charge  (vers.  15,  16).  H.  This 
Shepherd  Punished  (ver.  17). 

1  Open,  O  Lebanon,  thy  doors, 

And  let  fire  devour  thy  cedars.1 

2  Howl,  cypress,  for  the  cedar  has  fallen, 

For  the  lofty  are  laid  waste  ; 

Howl,  ye  oaks  of  Bashan, 

For  the  high8  forest  has  gone  down. 

3  A  sound  of  the  howling  of  the  shepherds  l 
For  their  glory  is  laid  waste  ; 

A  sound  of  the  roaring  of  young  lions ! 

For  the  pride  of  Jordan  is  laid  waste. 

4  Thus  saith  Jehovah,  my  God, 

Feed  5  the  flock  of  slaughter ; 4 

5.  Whose  buyers  slaughter  them  and  are  not  guilty, 

And  their  sellers  say,  Blessed  be  Jehovah,  for  I  am  getting  rich,5 
And  their  own  shepherds  spare  them  not. 

6  For  I  will  no  more  spare  the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  saith  Jehovah, 

And  behold  I  give  up  the  men, 

Each  into  the  hand  of  his  neighbor  and  into  the  hand  of  his  king, 
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And  they  lay  waste  #  the  land, 

And  I  will  not  deliver  out  of  their  hand. 

7  And  I  fed7  the  flock  of  slaughter,  therefore8  the  most  miserable  sheep,9  and  I 
took  to.  myself  two  staves ;  the  one 10  I  called  Beauty,  the  other  I  called  Bands, 

8  and  I  fed  the  flock.  And  I  cut  off  the  three  u  shepherds  in  one  month,  and  my 

9  soul  became  impatient  with  them,  and  their  soul  also  abhorred  me.  And  I  said, 

I  will  not  feed  you, 

The  dying,  let  it  die, 

And  the  cut  off,  let  it  be  cut  off, 

And  the  remaining,  let  them  devour  each  the  flesh  of  the  other. 

10  And  I  took  my  staff  Beauty  and  broke  it  asunder  in  order  to  destroy  my  cove- 

1 1  nant  with  all  peoples.18  And  it  was  destroyed  in  that  day,  and  thus 18  the  wretched 

12  of  the  flock,  who  gave  heed  to  me,  knew  that  this  was  the  word  of  Jehovah.  And 
I  said  to  them,  If  it  seem  good  to  you,  give  me  my  wages ; 14  and  if  not,  forbear. 

13  And  they  weighed  as  my  wages  thirty  u  pieces  of  silver.  And  Jehovah  said  to  me, 
Throw  it  to  the  potter,  the  noble  price  at  which  I  am  valued  by  them ;  and  I  took 
the  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  and  threw  it  into  the  house  of  Jehovah,  to  the  potter. 

14  And  I  broke  my  second  staff,  Bands,  to  destroy  the  brotherhood 16  between  Judah 
and  Israel. 

15  And  Jehovah  said  to  me,  Take  again  the  implements 17  of  a  foolish  shepherd, 

16  For,  behold,  I  raise  up  a  shepherd  in  the  land, 

The  perishing 18  he  will  not  visit, 

The  straying19  will  he  not  seek  for, 

And  the  wounded  he  will  not  heal, 

The  strong 80  will  he  not  feed ;  • 

But  the  flesh  of  the  fat  one  he  will  eat, 

And  their  hoofs  he  will  break  off. 

Wo  to  the  worthless81  shepherd  who  forsakes88  the  flock! 

A  sword  upon  his  arm ! 

And  upon  his  right  eye ! 

His  arm  shall  be  utterly  withered, 

And  his  right  eye  utterly  blinded. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  1.  —  Perhaps  it  would  be  more  exact  to  render,  “  devour  among  thy  cedars.”  Cf.  2  Sam.  xviil.  8  lor  the  urn  at 
bas  with  the  preposition  JJ2. 

8  Ver.  2.  —  For  many  MSS.  and  two  early  edition*  read  which  la  also  found  In  the  Keri ;  but  it  ie 

generally  considered  to  be  &  needleM  attempt  at  correction.  The  Kethib  is  lit.,  cut  off ,  h.  inaccessible,  which  Dr.  Riggs 
give#  iu  his  emendations. 

8  Ver.  4.  — ■  Feed  is  a  miserably  inadequate  version  of  this  word  It  means  to  perform  the  whole  work  of  a 

shepherd,  of  which  feeding  is  but  one  part.  Guiding,  defending,  and  ruling  are  also  included.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
Greek  equivalent  irotpot vit,  but  not  of  the  Latin  pasco. 

4  Ver.  4.  —  "  Flock  of  Slaughter  ”  Keil  renders  of  strangling,  and  says  that  the  cognate  verb  ”  does  not  mean  to  slay 
but  to  straugle  ”  If  it  has  this  meaning  in  the  cognate  Arabic  form,  which  1  doubt,  it  is  certainly  lost  in  the  Hebrew. 

See  any  of  the  Lexicons  or  Concordances.  (Ps.  xliv.  28).  .  The  flock  destined  or 

accustomed  to  be  slaughtered. 

8  Ver.  5.  —  is  merely  a  syncopated  form  of  TIIJPSX  The  roc  expresses  consequence,  and  is  translated 

accordingly.  The  tenses  are  futures  expressing  continued  aotfoo.  The  plural  verbs  are  employed  in  a  distributive 
sense  ;  they ,  #.  e.,  each  of  them,  will  say ,  etc. 

6  Ver.  6.  —  *rVQ,  lit,  smite  in  pieces  =  lay  waste.  * 

7  Ver.  7.  —  The  E.  V.  "  and  I  will  feed,”  although  it  follows  the  LXX.  and  Vulgate,  is  opposed  alike  to  grammar  and 
to  sense.  The  full  force  of  the  cat*  cone,  is,  "  And  so  1  fed.”  Exactly  the  same  form  is  found  in  the  last  clause  of  the 
verse. 

8  Ver.  7.  —  has  been  very  variously  rendered.  The  LXX.  read  It  and  the  following  word,  as  one,  and  so  made 
Canannite  of  it,  which  Blayney  adopts.  The  Vulgate,  propter  hoc  =  therefore,  is  the  usuaI  sense  of  the  word  but  confess 
edly  hard  here.  Some  (Kimchi,  Ewald,  Houdersoti)  make  it  a  noun  with  a  preposition  =  in  respect  to  truth,  *.  truly, 
but  there  is  no  other  instance  of  the  kind.  Others  (Uitxig)  render  on  ewcount  of  you,  which  also  lacks  authority.  In 
this  conflict  of  opinion,  it  is  better  to  adhere  to  usage  and  render  therefore;  but  then  this  cannot  give  the  reason  for  Gw 
Shepherd's  assumption  of  his  office  as  Hengstenberg  claims,  for  it  is  too  for  from  the  verb  ;  but  must  assign  the  ooo*s» 
queue©  of  the  flock's  description,  thus,  And  so  I  led  the  flock  of  slaughter,  therefore  (i.  because  to  named),  a  most 
miserable  flock. 
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9  V«r.  7.  —  ^3$  ia  an  emphatic  positive  »  iaperlative,  the  tnost  miserable  sheep. 

10  Ver.  7.  —  inW.  Ktfhler  insists  that  this  roost  be  regarded  as  a  true  construct,  depending  upon  C7T2  under¬ 
stood,  bnt  it  is  better  to  take  it  as  construct  used  for  the  absolute,  as  elsewhere  (Green,  H.  O.,  §  228  a.). 

11  Ter.  8.  —  ,f  three  shepherds.*’  Pressel  shows  that  Kohler  has  quite  foiled  to  overthrow  Hitiig's  assertion,  that 

nsV'nn  must  be  thus  translated  (cf.  vers.  12,  13 ;  Gen.  xl.  10,  12,  18). 

19  Ver.  10.  —  D'lpp.  Peoples.  Cf.  Text,  and  Gram,  on  rill.  20. 

18  Ver.  11  —  p.  Not  truly ,  nor  therefore,  but  thus. 

•  14  Ver  12.  —  *'^87.  Not  price  (B.  V.),  but  reward  or  wages.  The  word  in  the  next  verse,  similarly  but  correctly 
rendered  price  in  the  E.  V.,  is  a  totally  different  one, 

16  Ver.  12.  —  as  usual  is  omitted  before  F|DT\ 

16  Ver.  14.  —  njns  —  aw.  Ary.  Found  in  oognate  languages  and  the  Mishna.  ▲  token  of  poet-exile  composition. 

17  Ver.  16.  —  *^?2)  is  a  collective  singular. 

t  * 

18  Ver.  16 _ ?Dn.  The  connection  requires  us  to  render  the  participle  in  the  present,  Instead  of  the  pest,  as  B.  V. 

«  cut  off.” 

19  Ver  16.  —  153  Is  with  LXX.,  Vulg.,  and  Syr.  to  be  taken  as  formed  from  “IT 2,  to  shako,  Piel,  to  disperse, 
Arab.  j\jU  in  fugam  vertere  (Gesenius,  Filrst,  el  a/.).  Hengstenbcrg  makes  it  the  ordinary  Hebrew  word  of  the 

same  rudicalx,  but  this  Is  never  applied  to  auimals,  and  if  it  were,  could  not  have  the  meaning  which  be  claims,  namely, 
tender. 

20  Ver.  16  —  njl^3,  what  stands  upon  its  feet,  *.  *.,  is  strong  and  healthy.  Henderson  derives  It  from  an  Arabic 

root  33  to  be  wearied,  feeble,  which  he  thinks  required  by  the  connection.  But  the  picture  is  the  more  vivid 

when  it  shows  all  classes  and  conditions  of  the  flock  to  be  equally  neglected.  Dr.  Riggs  renders  "  the  well  (or  sound).” 

21  Ver.  17.  —  b'bs,  not  idol,  but  worthless ,  or,  as  Kohler  says,  mock-shepherd.  Dr.  Riggs  gives  r  Shepherd  of 
vanity,”  which  itself  needs  interpretation. 

22  Ver.  17.  —  *37**1  paragogio  vowel  (Green,  H.  G-,  §  61,  6  a.),  found  chiefly  In  poetical  passages. 


JSXEGKTICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

This  chapter,  on  any  view  of  its  meaning,  pre¬ 
sents  a  marked  contrast  to  the  tenor  of  chaps,  ix. 
and  x.  The  latter  are  full  of  encouragement. 
They  speak  much  of  conflict,  but  uniformly  repte- 
sent  the  covenant  people  as  victorious,  and  paint  a 
bright  picture  of  increase,  prosperity,  and  happi¬ 
ness.  Here,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  sat}  scene  of  gen¬ 
eral  overthrow  caused  by  deliberate  and  persistent 
wickedness.  The  explanation  is  well  given  by 
Calvin  :  “These  predictions  appear  to  contradict 
♦me  another.  But  it  was  necessary  that  the  bless¬ 
ings  of  God  should  first  of  all  be  announced  to 
the  Jews  in  order  that  they  might  engage  with 
greater  alacrity  in  the  work  of  building  the  tem¬ 
ple,  and  feci  assured  that  they  were  not  wasting 
their  time.  It  was  now  desirable  to  address  them 
in  a  different  style,  lest,  as  was  too  generally  the 
case,  hypocrites  should  be  hardened  by  their  vain 
confidence  in  these  promises.  It  was  also  requis¬ 
ite,  in  order  that  the  faithful  should  take  alarm  in 
time,  and  earnestly  draw  near  to  God ;  since  noth¬ 
ing  is  more  destmetive  than  false  security ;  and 
whenever  sin  is  committed  without  restraint,  the 
judgment  of  God  is  close  at  hand.”  Just  then,  as 
in  the  former  part  of  the  book,  there  is  interiectcd, 
in  the  midst  of  a  series  of  encouraging  symbolical 
visions,  a  pair  of  representations  (ch.  vi.)  setting 
forth  the  certainty  and  severity  of  the  punishment 
of  wickedness,  so  here,  after  exhibiting  Judcea’s 
protection  from  Alexander,  and  also  (with  a  pass¬ 
ing  glance  at  Zion's  future  king,  Messiah)  tho  tri¬ 
umph  of  the  Maccabees  and  the  recovery  of  former 
strength  and  influence,  the  Prophet  passes  on  to 
lift  the  veil  from  the  final  outcome  of  Jewish  ob¬ 
duracy,  and  it#  terrible  results. 


The  first  three  verses  describe  the  ruin  of  the 
entire  land,  in  words  arranged  with  great  rhetor¬ 
ical  power,  full  of  poetic  imagery  and  lively  dra¬ 
matic  movement.  Then  the  cause  of  this*  wide¬ 
spread  desolation  is  set  forth,  not  by  vision  as  in 
the  earlier  portion,  but  by  symbolical  action  or 
process  subjectively  wrought.  Israel  is  a  flock 
doomed  to  perish  by  tho  divine  judgment.  The 
Prophet  personating  his  Lord  makes  an  effoi  t  to 
avert  the  threatened  infliction.  He  therefore  as¬ 
sumes  the  office  of  shepherd,  equipped  with  staves 
fitted  to  secure  success.  He  seeks  to  rid  them  of 
false  leaders,  and  win  them  to  ways  of  truth  and 
right.  But  the  attempt  is  vain,  because  of  their 
obdurate  wickedness,  and  the  issue  is  a  mutual  fo- 
coil.  He  loathes  them  ;  they  abhor  him.  Accord¬ 
ingly  he  significantly  breaks  his  staves  in  token 
that  all  is  over.  But  after  breaking  one,  and  be¬ 
fore  doing  the  same  to  the  other,  the  shepherd  asks 
a  reward  for  his  unavailing  effort.  He  receives 
one,  but  it  is  so  trifling  that  he  had  better  have  re¬ 
ceived  none.  They  insult  him  with  tho  offer  of 
the  price  of  a  slave  (vers.  4-14).  Then  the  scene 
changes.  Instead  of  a  wise,  kind  shepherd,  the 
Prophet  personates  one  of  an  opposite  character. 
The  gentle  crooks,  Beauty  and  Bands,  are  replaced 
by  knives  and  battle-axes.  The  flock,  so  far  from 
being  fed  and  guided  and  guarded,  is  torn  and  de¬ 
voured,  and  then  at  last  its  misguided  rulers  are 
smitten  and  palsied,  and  so  the  curtain  falls  (vers. 
15-17). 

Vers.  1-3  are  a  vivid  poetical  apostrophe,  intro¬ 
ductory  to  what  follows  in  the  rest  of  the  chapter. 
A  fierce  conflagration  sweeps  over  the  land,  devour¬ 
ing  alike  mountain  forests,  and  lowland  pastures; 
and  a  cry  of  despair  is  heard  from  man  and  beast 

Ver.  1.  Open,  O  Lebanon,  etc.  Instead  of 
simply  declaring  that  Lebanon  shall  be  devastated. 
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the  Prophet  summons  the  lofty  mountain  to  open 
its  doors  for  the  consuming  fire. 

Ver.  2.  Howl,  cypress,  for  the  eedar,  etc. 
Continuing  his  apostrophe,  he  calls  on  the  less  im¬ 
portant  trees  to  bewail  the  fall  of  the  stately  cedars 
as  foreshadowing  their  own  impending  doom,  for 
if  the  steep  inaccessible  forest  on  the  mountain 
side  is  prostrated,  much  more  must  the  cypresses 
and  oaks  be  consumed.  But  the  crashing  ruin 
extends  yet  further. 

Ver.  3.  A  sound  of  the  howling  of  the  shep¬ 
herds  I  The  flames  spread  over  the  low  grounds 
and  pastures  of  the  wilderness,  and  the  Prophet 
hears  the  outcry  of  the  shepherds  over  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  what  is  their  hope  and  dependence.  With 
this  is  mingled  the  roaring  of  young  lions,  driven 
by  the  fiery  blast  from  their  favorite  lair,  the  thick¬ 
ets  on  the  river  banks,  known  as  the  pride  of  the 
Jordan  (Jer.  xii.  5 ;  xlix.  19 ;  1.  44),  so  called  be¬ 
cause  the  luxuriant  bushes  and  reeds  inclose  the 
stream  with  a  garland  of  fresh  and  beautiful  ver¬ 
dure. 

To  what  does  this  vivid  and  startling  represen¬ 
tation  refer?  (1.)  Avery  old  Jewish  interpreta¬ 
tion  makes  it  descriptive  of  the  overthrow  of  the 
temple,  which  is  here  called  Lebanon,  because  so 
much  of  the  wood  of  that  goodly  mountain  was 
used  in  its  construction.  So  Eusebius,  Jerome, 
Grotius,  and  Henderson.  But  this,  as  Calvin  says, 
is  frigid.  Indeed,  it  gives  no  explanation  of  Ba- 
shan,  or  of  ver.  3.  (2.)  Others  applied  it  to  Jeru¬ 
salem,  which  is  liable  to  the  same  objection.  (3.) 
Most  of  the  modems  refer  it  to  the  holy  land,  some 
supposing  that  the  cedars,  cypresses,  etc.,  denote 
heathen  rulers  who  are  swept  away  by  a  general 
judgment  (Hoffman,  Umbrcit,  Kliefoth) ;  others 
nolding  that  these  terras  denote  the  chief  men  of 
Israel  (Hitzig,  Maurer,  Hengstenberg,  Ewald). 
But  any  such  close  pressing  of  a  passage  like  this, 
the  most  vigorous  and  poetical  in  all  the  book,  is 
both  needless  and  unwise.  Standing  as  a  prelude 
to  the  fearful  doom  of  the  flock  of  slaughter,  it  is 
simply  a  highly  figurative  representation  of  the 
overthrow  of  all  that  is  lofty  and  glorious  and 
powerful  in  the  nation  and  kingdom  of  the  Jews. 
The  choice  of  the  local  terms  used  (Lebanon,  Ba- 
shan,  etc.)  may  have  been  suggested  by  ch.  x.  10 ; 
but  even  if  not  so,  they  may  very  well  stand  for 
the  whole  kingdom.  A  poet  is  not  to  be  bound 
by  the  rules  of  a  historiographer.  Pressel,  quite 
consistently  with  his  general  view  of  the  second 
part  of  Zechariah,  sees  in  this  prelude  only  a  lit¬ 
eral  description  of  the  march  of  Tiglath  rileser, 
when  he  invaded  Israel  in  the  days  of  Pekah  (2 
Kings  xv.  29).  But  surely  the  Assyrian  king  did 
not  set  fire  to  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  or  the  reeds 
of  the  Jordan. 

Vers.  4-14.  A  justly  celebrated  section,  of  which 
Pressel  says  it  “  exhibits  Isaiah’s  power  and  beauty 
of  language,  as  well  as  his  fullness  of  Messianic 
thought.”  By  command  of  Jehovah  the  prophet 
assumes  the  office  of  a  shepherd  over  his  flock,  and 
feeds  it  until  he  is  compelled  by  its  ingratitude  to 
break  his  staves  of  office  and  give  up  the  Sheep  to 
destruction. 

Ver.  4.  Thus  saith  Jehovah.  To  whom  does 
He  speak?  The  earlier  interpreters  said,  to  the 
Angel  of  the  Lord  or  Messiah.  But  this  is  dis¬ 
proved  by  the  commission  in  ver.  15  given  to  the 
same  person  :  Take  again  the  implements  of  a  fool¬ 
ish  shepherd,  sea.,  —  language  which,  as  all  admit, 
could  not  be  addressed  to  the  Messiah.  Others  say 
that  the  prophet  in  his  individual  capacity  is  ad¬ 
dressed  (Hitzig,  Ewald,  et  al.),  bat  the  whole  strain 


of  the  passage,  the  illustrative  parallels  ,in  other 
prophets,  the  destroying  of  other  shepherds  (ver. 
8),  and  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  all  show  that 
Zechariah  in  person  could  not  have  been  intended. 
It  remains  then  to  view  him  as  addressed  in  his 
typical  or  representative  capacity,  not,  however,  as 
standing  either  for  the  prophetic  order  (Hoffman), 
or  the  mediatorial  office  (Kohler),  for  no  human 
agency  could  possibly  perform  the  works  here  re¬ 
counted  ;  but  as  personating  the  great  Being  who 
was  predicted  by  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel, 
under  the  form  of  the  Good  Shepherd.  Flock  of 
slaughter.  Not  the  whole  human  race  ( Hoffman ), 
but,  as  nearly  all  agree,  the  nation  of  Israel.  Their 
condition  is  farther  described  in  the  next  verse. 

Ver.  5.  Whose  buyers,  etc.  Not  “  possessors,” 
as  E.  V.,  but  “  buyers,”  both  because  this  is  the 
primary  signification  of  the  word,  and  because  the 
antithesis  of  ”  sellers  ”  in  the  next  danse  requires 
it.  ‘These  buyers  and  sellers  are  those  who  do 
just  as  they  please  with  the  covenant  people,  con¬ 
sulting  only  their  own  interests.  The  one  dass 
slaughter  them  and  are  not  guilty,  t.  e.,  do  not 
incur  blame,  so  far,  at  least,  as  the  mere  act  is  con¬ 
cerned,  since  they  only  execute  what  is  a  righteous 
punishment  from  God.  This  statement  is  just  the 
reverse  of  the  one  in  Jer.  ii.  3,  “  Israel  is  holy  to 
Jehovah  ...  all  who  devour  him  become  guilty, 
evil  will  come  upon  them,”  where  it  appears  that 
while  Israel  was  holy,  none  could  injure  him  with¬ 
out  incurring  guilt.  Now,  however,  the  case  is  dif¬ 
ferent.  Cf.  Jer.  li.  6  (in  Hebrew),  where  the  same 

word,  EtPtf,  is  used.  The  other  class  say.  Blessed 
be  Jehovah,  etc.,  t.  they  make  merchandise  of 
the  people,  and  yet  consider  the  gains  thus  made 
perfectly  honest,  such  as  they  can  properly  thank 
God  for  bestowing.  These  buyers  and  sellers  are 
heathen  rulers  and  oppressors.  The  last  clause 
completes  the  picture  by  setting  forth  their  own 
shepherds,  i.  e.t  their  domestic  rulers,  civil  and 
ecclesiastical,  as  those  who  do  not  spare  them,  —  a 
pregnant  negative. 

Ver.  6.  For  I  will  no  more  .  .  .  saith  Jeho¬ 
vah.  This  verse  assigns  the  reason  for  the  direc¬ 
tion  given  in  ver.  4.  Jehovah,  bdng  about  to  visit 
upon  his  people  the  just  desert  of  their  sins,  will 
yet  make  one  more  effort  to  save  them.  If  this 
fails,  they  will  be  given  up  to  the  worst  evils,  ri&me- 
ly,  inward  discord  and  subjugation  to  a  stranger. 
Thus  apprehended,  the  land  is  the  land  of  Ismel, 
and  its  inhabitants  =  the  flock  of  slaughter  (Cal¬ 
vin,  Hengstenberg).  Others  (Keil,  Kohler)  take 
the  phrase  as  =  the  nations  of  the  world,  and  sup¬ 
pose  the  sense  to  be  that  Jehovah  will  no  longer 
suffer  them  to  oppress  his  people  with  irapunuy. 
This  is  grammatically  possible,  but  needlessly  di¬ 
verts  the  current  of  thought  in  the  passage,  which 
is  the  sins  and  sufferings  of  the  chosen  people. 
His  king,  t.  e.f  foreign  oppressor.  Cf.  Hos.  xl  5. 
The  last  clause  fitly  completes  the  sad  pictnre. 

Ver.  7.  And  I  fed,  etc.  The  prophet  assumes 
the  duty  enjoined  upon  him.  He  undertakes  to 
discharge  the  functions  of  a  shepherd  to  a  flock 
which  is  in  a  very  sad  condition,  —  so  much  so  as 
to  be  already  devoted  to  destruction.  That  is, 
dropping  the  figure,  he  proposes  to  guide  and  feed 
and  defend  a  people  so  wicked  and  hardened  that 
they  are  on  the  point  of  being  given  over  to  the 
just  retribution  of  their  sinful  ways.  He  begins 
by  assuming  the  implements  of  office.  I  took 
.  .  .  two  staves,  such  as  shepherds  use.  One  of 

these  he  named  D$b,  which  most  expositor! 
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(Ewald,  Umbreit,  Keil,  Henderson)  render,  Grace 
or  Favor,  but  it  is  better  to  adhere  to  the  primary 
signification  of  the  word,  Beauty  or  Loveliness 
(Hi  trig,  Hengstenberg,  Maurer,  Kohler),  as  in  Ps. 
xxvii.  4,  xc.  17,  beauty  of  Jehovah  =  all  that  makes 
Him  an  object  of  affection  or  desire.  Of  course, 
the  staff  denotes  the  loveliness,  not  of  the  people 
(Blcek),  but  of  God.  The  other  staff  he  named 

C.*?  if" .  This  word  the  LXX.  (axoivurfuk)  and  the 
Vulgate  {funiculi )  seem  to  have  read  as  if  pointed, 
c-'b^q,  for  which  there  is  no  authority.  As  it 
stands,  the  word  is  masc.  plural  of  Kal  participle. 
Luther,  and  many  others  after  him,  render  “  de¬ 
stroyers, M  but  the  verb  never  has  this  meaning  in 
the  Kal.  Another  class  render  it  “  the  bound T’  or 
“  the  allied”  (Hitzig,  Hengstenberg,  Maurer, 
Kliefoth),  but  this  would  require  a  passive  partici¬ 
ple.  It  only  remains  to  adopt  the  legitimate,  natural 
sense  —  “binders,  or  binding  ones”  (Marckius, 
Gesenius,  Fiirsc,  Keil).  The  plural  may  be  ex¬ 
plained  as  a  plural  of  excellence,  and  the  general 
sense  is  well  enough  expressed  by  the  E.  V.,  bands. 
(Gesenius  says,  Constrim/ens  poetice  pro  fune).  And 
I  fed  the  flock,  t.  e.,  with  these  two  staves,  one  in¬ 
dicating  God’s  favor  and  protection  from  outward 
foes ;  the  other,  an  internal  union  and  fellowship. 
The  next  verse  shows  what  he  did  in  the  discharge 
of  this  office. 

Ver.  8.  And  I  cut  off.  .  .  .  one  day.  Who  are 
the  three  shepherds  ?  Forty  different  answers 
have  been  given,  which  may  thus  be  classified  : 
(1.)  Those  who  referred  them  to  individuals,  from 
Jerome’s  Moses,  Aaron,  and  Miriam,  to  Calmet’s 
Roman  emperors,  Galba,  Otho,  and  Vitellius.  The 
impossibility  of  any  agreement  upon  the  point 
shows  that  three  distinct  persons  cannot  be  in¬ 
tended.  (2.)  The  “  later  criticism  ”  maintains  that 
the  three  shepherds  are  the  three  kings  of  Israel, 
Zechariah,  Shall um,  and  Mcnahcm ;  but  these 
were  not  cut  off  in  one  month,  and  even  if  that 
designation  of  time  were  referred  (as  it  cannot  be) 
to  the  duration  of  their  reigns,  it  would  apply  only 
to  one  of  them,  Shalltim ;  2  Kings  xv.  10-1.3. 
Nor  was  their  cutting  off  an  act  of  mercy  even  to 
Israel,  which  the  cutting  off  in  the  text  is  evidently 
meant  to  be.  (3.)  Others  suppose  that  the  phrase 
points  to  the  three  imperial  rulers  who  became 
fiege-lords  of  the  covenant  nation,  i.  e.,  the  Baby¬ 
lonian,  Medo-Persian,  and  Macedonian  dynasties 
( Ebrard,  Kliefoth,  Kohler,  Keil).  But  it  is  not  con¬ 
sistent  with  usage  to  call  these  shepherds ;  in  no 
conceivable  sense  were  they  cut  off  in  one  month ; 
when  cut  off  they  were  succeeded  by  another,  a 
fourth,  quite  as  much  an  oppressor  of  God’s  people 
as  they  were ;  and  besides,  Babylon  was  already 
destroyed  at  the  time  Zechariah  wrote.  (4.)  It  is 
better  to  fall  back  on  the  old  opinion  (Theodoret, 
Cyril),  that  the  three  shepherds  are  the  three  orders 
by  which  Israel  was  ruled,  —  the  civil  authorities, 
the  priests,  and  the  prophets.  These  three  classes 
are  mentioned  together  in  Jeh  ii.  8,  18  as  pervert- 
ers  of  the  nation  and  cansers  of  its  destruction. 
And  although  in  the  future  to  which  the  passage 
refers,  there  were  no  longer  prophets,  yet  there  was 
a  class,  the  Scribes  or  teachers  of  the  law,  who 
stood  in  the  same  relation  to  the  people,  and  part¬ 
ly,  at  least,  discharged  the  same  functions.  See 
the  three  classes  mentioned  by  our  Lord  in  Matt, 
xvi  21 .  In  one  month  =  in  a  period  which  is  long 
when  compared  with  one  day,  but  brief  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  other  periods  of  time.  “  It  shows  that 
the  extermination  of  the  three  shepherds  is  not  to 


be  regarded  as  a  single  act  like  the  expiation  (iii. 
ix.),  but  as  a  continuous  act  which  occupies  some 

time”  (Hengstenberg).  The  plural  suffix, 
in  the  next  clause,  My  soul  became  impatient 
.  .  .  abhorred  me,  by  the  earlier  interpreters  and 
bv  Hengstcnbeijj,  Kliefoth,  et  al.,  is  referred  to  the 
shepherds,  but  it  is  certainly  more  natural  to  refer 
it  to  “  the  flock  ”  in  ver.  7,  and  consider  the  clause 
as  furnishing  the  reason  of  the  rejection  stated  in 
the  next  verse,  which  is  evidently  aimed  at  the 
Jewish  nation  as  a  whole.  The  Good  Shepherd 
lost  patience  with  their  perverse  impenitence,  and 
they,  on  the  other  hand,  loathed  him  for  his  spirit¬ 
uality  and  holiness. 

Ver.  9.  And  I  said.  .  .  .  flesh  of  the  other. 
The  shepherd  renounces  his  flock.  I  will  not  feed 
you,  i.  e.y  I  will  no  longer  be  your  shepherd.  The 
futures  in  the  second  half  of  the  verse  are  by  some 
taken  strictly  as  predictions,  but  it  is  more  vivid 
and  more  natural,  like  the  older  versions,  to  render 
them  optatively  in  the  sense  of  surrender.  All 
kindly  control  is  withdrawn,  and  the  flock  is  left 
to  receive  the  appropriate  consequences  of  its  fatal 
rejection  of  the  means  of  deliverance.  The  three 
forms  of  calamity  mentioned  are  death  by  natural 
causes,  plague  or  famine ;  violence  at  the  hand 
of  foreign  roe ;  and  intestine  discord.  On  the  last 
clause,  compare  Is.  ix.  20,  21.  The  fulfillment  of 
these  words  in  the  history  of  Jerusalem  is  well 
known. 

Ver.  10.  And  I  took  my  stall  .  .  .  nations. 
What  is  predicted  in  the  foregoing  verse  is  here 
exhibited  in  a  symbolical  action  — the  breaking  of 
the  staff.  Beauty,  —  the  explanation  of  which  is 
immediately  adefed.  The  Lord  will  remove  the 
restraint  which  He  had  hitherto  laid  upon  the  en¬ 
mity  of  foreign  nations.  See  this  restraint  from 
violence  expressed  in  the  form  of  a  covenant  in 

Job  v.  23;  Hos.  ii.  18;  Ezek.  xxxiv.  25. 
has  here  its  usual  sense  of  peoples  or  nations,  and 
not  that  of  the  tribes  of  Israel,  as  Calvin  and  some 
of  the  modems  affirm  (cf.  xii.  6 ;  Micah  iv.  5). 

Ver.  11.  And  it  was  destroyed  .  .  .  word  of 
Jehovah.  The  covenant  was  annulled,  just  as  the 
staff  had  been  broken;  the  thing  signified  an¬ 
swered  to  the  sign.  This  was  not  observed  by  the 
flock  at  large,  but  the  wretched  portion  of  it,  the 
small  company  who  gave  heed  to  the  Lord  (cf. 
John  x.  4,  5,  14,  15),  recognized  the  fulfillment  of 
a  divine  word  (cf.  Jer.  xxxii.  8).  “  In  that  day,” 
t.  e.,  that  in  which  the  staff  was  broken. 

Ver.  12.  And  I  said  to  them.  .  .  .  pieces  of 
silver.  To  them  would  at  first  sight  refer  to  the 
wretched  among  the  sheep  just  mentioned,  but  the 
connection,  anu  the  form  of  the  inquiry,  which 
aims  simply  to  ascertain  whether  they  are  willing 
to  acknowledge  and  appreciate  his  pastoral  care, 
show  that  it  must  be  addressed  to  the  whole  flock. 
HU  leaving  the  matter  to  their  pleasure  —  “if  it 
seem  good,”  —  indicates  that  he  served  them  not 
for  wages,  but  in  obedience  to  the  Divine  will 
(Kohler).  The  wages,  however,  were  due.  They 
are  usually  explained  to  mean  repentance  add 
faith  or  heartfelt  piety.  What  the^r  offered  was 
thirty  pieces  of  silver,  the  compensation  for  a  slave 
who  had  been  killed  (Ex.  xxi.  32),  the  price  for 
which  a  female  slave  could  be  purchased  (Hos.  iii. 
2).  Such  an  offer  was  “  more  offensive  than  a  direct 
refusal  ”  ( Hengstenberg).  Accordingly  it  was  con¬ 
temptuously  rejected,  as  the  next  verse  shows. 

Ver.  13.  And  Jehovah  said.  ...  to  the  pot¬ 
ter.  As  the  prophet  acted  in  the  name  of  the 
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Lord,  the  Lord  regards  the  wages  of  the  shepherd 
as  offered  to  Himself,  and  therefore  tells  his  repre¬ 
sentative  what  to  do  with  the  miserable  sura.  “  The 
noble  price  at  which  I  am  valued  ”  is,  of  course, 
an  ironical  expression,  —  one  of  the  few  instances 
iu  Scripture  in  which  that  form  of  speech  occurs. 
This  renders  it  exceedingly  improbable  that  the 
Lord  would  direct  such  a  sum  to  be  put  into  the 
treasury,  as  many  interpret  his  words,  “  Throw  to 

the  potter,”  to  mean,  cither  taking  to  be  a 

copyist’s  error  for  =  treasury  or  treasurer 

(Syr.,  Kirachi,  et  al.) ;  or  altering  the  last  vowel 
of  the  former,  and  making  it  synonymous  with  the 
latter  (Jahn,  Hitzig) ;  or  deriving  the  word  from 
the  intransitive  to  be  narrow ,  and  rendering 
it  ”  cleft  in  the  treasure  chest,”  which  Pressel 
claims  as  a  well-grounded  and  simple  explanation  ! 
There  is  no  authority  for  altering  the  text,  and 

always  means  an  image-maker  or  potter.  It 
seems  clear  that  the  phrase  is  a  sort  of  proverb,  and 
is  used  contemptuously?  like  our  common  saying, 
Throw  it  to  the  dogs.  So  much  is  evident,  even  if 
we  reject  the  account  which  Hengstenberg  gives  of 
its  origin.  He  argues  from  Jer.  xviii.  2,  xix.  2, 
that  there  was  a  potter  employed  about  the  Tem¬ 
ple,  that  his  workshop  was  in  the  Valiev  of  Hin- 
nom,  which  from  the  time  of  Josiah  had  been  fear¬ 
fully  polluted  in  every  possible  way,  and  that  hence 
his  pottery  became  an  unclean  spot.  He  insists 
that  our  passage  contains  an  allusion  to  the  act  of 
Jeremiah  (eh.  xix.)  when,  with  several  of  the  elders 
and  priests  he  went  to  the  Valley  of  Hinnom,  and 
there  broke  a  potter’s  earthen  vessel,  and  said, 
**  Even  so  will  1  do  unto  this  place,  saith  the  Lord, 
as  one  breaketh  a  potter's  vessel  that  cannot  be 
made  whole  again,  and  they  shall  bury  them  in  To- 

phet  because  there  is  no  more  room . and  I  will 

make  this  city  like  Tophet.”  Hengstenberg  claims 
that  the  casting  of  the  thirty  pieces  to  the  potter 
was  simply  a  renewal  of  the  old  symbol  and  a  fresh 
pledge  of  God’s  purpose  to  punish.  It  is  objected 
to  this  view  with  much  force  that  the  potter  did 
not  certainly  dwell  in  Hinnom,  and  that  if  he  did, 
this  fact  would  not  make  him  personally  unclean. 
Kohler  explains  the  phrase  as  meaning,”  The  sum 
is  just  large  enough  to  pay  a  potter  for  the  pitch¬ 
ers  and  pots  which  he  furnishes,  and  whicn  are 
thought  of  so  little  value  that  men  are  easily  com¬ 
forted  for  the  breaking  of  any  by  the  thought  that 
others  can  readily  be  obtained  in  their  stead.” 
This,  however,  docs  not  account  for  the  word 
•*  Throw,”  which  is  emphatic.  It  is  best  to  rest  in 
the  general  conception  of  a  contemptuous  rejection 
of  the  offered  wages.  In  the  execution  of  the  com¬ 
mand  the  prophet  threw  the  money  in  the  house 
of  Jehovah,  which  Hengstenberg  explnins  as  mean¬ 
ing  that  it  was  to  be  carried  thence  to  the  |x>tter, 
in  reply  to  which  it  is  justly  said  that  if  that 
were  the  prophet’s  meaning,  he  expresses  himself 
very  obscurely.  The  circumstance  is,  no  doubt, 
significant,  and  may  express  either  that  the  rejec¬ 
tion  of  the  wages  was  done  in  Jehovah’s  name  and 
by  his  authority,  or  that  being  done  in  the  sanc¬ 
tuary  where  the  people  assembled  for  worship,  it 
indicated  that  they  would  be  held  accountable  for 
their  course.  This  shameful  payment  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  leftds  to  another  token  of  Jehovah’s  displeasure. 

Ver.  14.  And  I  broke  .  .  .  and  Israel.  The 
evil  threatened  here  is  worse  than  the  former.  It 
is  the  loss  of  all  fraternal  unity,  represented  under 
the  figure  of  the  old  disruption  of  the  nation  in 
the  time  of  Jeroboam.  This  verse  is  a  sad  diffi¬ 


culty  in  the  way  of  those  who  refer  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  the  Second  Part  of  Zecliariah  to  a  period 
prior  to  the  Captivity,  for  to  account  for  this  verse 
they  must  put  the  period  back  to  the  days  of  Sol¬ 
omon,  which  is  quite  inconceivable.  The  breaking 
up  of  the  nation  into  parties  bitterly  hostile  to  each 
other,  was  one  of  the  most  marked  peculiarities  of 
the  later  Jewish  history,  and  greatly  accelerated 
the  ruin  of  the  popular  cause  in  the  Roman  war. 

Vers.  15-17.  Since  Israel  rejected  the  good 
shepherd,  they  should  be  tended  by  shepherds  of  a 
very  different  class.  This  truth  is  represented  by 
a  fresh  symbolical  action. 

Ver.  15.  And  Jehovah  said  ....  shepherd. 
Again  points  back  to  ver.  7,  and  shows  that  the 
present  action  is  of  the  same  symbolic  character 
as  the  one  there  recorded.  A  crook,  a  bag,  a  pipe, 
a  knife,  etc.,  were  the  articles  usually  carried  by 
shepherds.  The  nature  of  these  other  implements 
is  not  specified,  but  they  were  doubtless  of  a  char¬ 
acter  fitted  rather  to  injure  than  to  benefit  the 
flock.  Foolish,  with  the  usual  Scriptural  impli¬ 
cation  of  wickedness.  ”  The  term  directs  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  the  rulers  of  the  nation  are  so 
blinded  by  the  judicial  punishment  inflicted  by 
God,  as  to  be  unable  to  see  that  whilst  their  fury  is 
directed  against  the  nation  they  are  undcrmimnjg 
their  own  welfare”  (Hengstenberg).  Who  is 
meant  by  this  evil  shepherd  ?  The  “  later  critics  ” 
say,  Pekah,  or  Hosea,  or  Mcnahem.  Others  say, 
Herod  (Henderson),  the  Romans  (Hoffman,  Koh¬ 
ler,  Kcil),  or  the  whole  body  of  native  rulers 
(Hengstenberg).  I  prefer  to  combine  the1  last  two 
and  understand  the  shepherd  to  represent  the  rul¬ 
ing  power  in  whomsoever  vested.  The  point  of 
the  prediction  is  that  just  they  who  ought  to  pro¬ 
tect  and  aid  the  people  would  oppress  and  destroy 
them.  They  are  presented  in  tne  form  of  an  ideal 
unity  in  order  to  complete  the  antithesis  to  the  one 
good  shepherd.  The  next  verse  describes  the  con¬ 
duct  of  this  evil  ruler. 

Ver.  16.  For  behold  I  raise  .  .  .  .  break  off. 
He  docs  the  very  opposite  of  what  Christ  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  doing  in  Is.  xlii.  3.  He  not  merely  neg¬ 
lects,  but  destroys  (cf  Ezck.  xxxiv.  3,  4).  The 
perishing.  The  present  rendering  in  the  text  is 

rtll y  grammatical  with  the  past  adopted  in  E. 

,  and  more  consistent  with  the  verb  visit.  The 
whole  verse  is  striking  in  its  complete  enumeration 
of  particulars,  showing  how  far  this  evil  ruler  falls 
short  of  what  is  involved  in  the  oriental  concep¬ 
tion  of  a  shepherd.  The  history  of  Israel  after 
the  flesh  furnishes  for  centuries  one  continuous 
commentary  upon  the  fidelity  of  this  delineation. 
The  breaking  off  of  hooffi  expresses  the  ferocious 
greed  of  the  shepherds  who  will  rend  even  these 
extremities  rather  than  lose  a  shred  of  the  flesh. 
This  is  better  than  the  view  (Ewald,  Hitzig)  which 
makes  it  refer  to  injuries  caused  by  driving  the 
flock  over  rough  and  stony  roads.  .  But  these 
merciless  masters  are  to  meet  due  retribution. 

Ver.  17.  Woe  to  the  worthless  .  .  .  blinded. 
The  arm  is  the  organ  of  strength,  the  right  eye 
of  vigilance.  As  these  are  the  members  which  in¬ 
stead  of  guarding  the  flock  as  they  should  have 
done,  shamefully  abused  it,  they  are  specified  as 
the  objects  of  punishment.  The  apparent  jumble 
of  metaphorical  expressions  in  threatening  a  sword 
upon  the  arm  and  the  eye,  and  then  declaring  that 
the  former  shall  be  withered  and  the  other  blinded, 
has  led  some  (Jahn,  Bunsen,  Rressel)  to  give  to 

the  pointing  S’jH  =  dryness  (as  Vulgate, 
Arab,  and  Sam.  have  done  in  Dent  xxvui.  22). 
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But  it  is  better  to  allow  that  the  Prophet  connects 
several  punishments  together  in  order  to  render 
prominent  the  greatness  of  the  retribution.  The 
sacred  writers  are  not  concerned  about  the  require¬ 
ments  of  an  artificial  rhetoric  where  the  sense  is 
abundantly  plain  (cf.  Is.  Ixii.  5).  A  similar  rea¬ 
son  may  have  led  Rosen  mu  Her  to  follow  the  Chal¬ 
dee  in  changing  the  verse  from  the  liveliest  poetry 
into  the  jejunest  prose  by  rendering,  “  Woe  to  the 
shepherd  who  is  like  a  butcher,  whose  knife  is  in 
his  hand  and  whose  eye  is  upon  the  sheep  to  slay 
them.’* 


THEOLOGICAL  AND  MORAL. 

1.  The  rejection  of  Israel  after  the  flesh  is  the 
one  sad  subject  of  this  chapter.  The  picture  is 
wholly  dark,  unrelieved  by  a  single  ray  of  light. 
The  impression  made  by  the  opening  verses,  the 
vivid  startling  prelude,  is  deepened  all  the  way 
through  to  the  end.  A  whirlwind  of  flame  sweep 
through  the  entire  land,  laving  waste  mountain 
and  plain,  forests  and  meadows,  and  drying  up 
even  streams  and  rivers.  Men  and  beasts  are  over¬ 
taken  together,  and  their  cries  of  terror  and  de¬ 
spair  indicate  the  completeness  of  the  fiery  rnin. 
It  seems  as  if  the  Prophet,  rising  with  the  awful 
grandeur  of  his  theme,  had  condensed  into  a  few 
poetic  lines  the  substance  of  the  long  chapters  in 
which  Moses  of  old  had  predicted  the  divine  judg¬ 
ment  upon  an  unfaithful  people.  The  national  Is¬ 
rael  had  enjoyed  peculiar  privileges,  but  such  priv¬ 
ileges  always  draw  with  them  increased  responsi¬ 
bility.  As  Jehovah  said  by  the  mouth  of  Amos 
(iii.  2),  “  You  only  have  I  known  of  all  the  fami- 
ilies  of  the  earth  ;  therefore  will  I  punish  you  for 
all  your  iniquities.’*  Repeatedly  in  the  course  of 
their  previous  history  had  God  visited  them  with 
his  rod,  but  there  had  alwAvs  been  a  recovery. 
War,  pestilence,  or  famine  had  executed  his  wrath  ; 
or  they  were  sold  into  the  hand  of  their  enemies 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  ;  and  once  they  had 
actually  been  transplanted  into  a  foreign  land 
where  they  remained  for  more  than  two  genera¬ 
tions.  But  in  the  end  the  rod  was  lifted  off,  and 
they  resumed  their  former  condition.  Now,  how¬ 
ever,  there  was  to  be  a  final  act  of  judgment,  one 
summing  up  in  itself  all  that  had  gone  before,  and 
expressing  once  for  all  the  wrath  of  God  upon 
obdurate  impenitence.  The  unfaithful  trustees 
should  be  dispossessed  of  their  trust,  their  precious 
inheritance  given  to  others,  and  themselves  cast 
out  to  become  a  hissing  and  a  by-word.  Foreign 
foes  nnd  civil  discords  would  concur  to  work  their 
destruction,  and  they  who  should  be  their  protec¬ 
tors  would  become  their  oppressors.  So  without 
friends  or  helpers  in  heaven  or  on  earth,  they  would 
pass  away  as  an  organised  nation,  and  lire  only 
to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  their  past  history, 
ana  teach  more  vividly  its  great  lessons  of  sin  and 
retribution. 

2.  But  prior  to  the  consummation  of  this  great 
act  of  judgment,  before  the  fire  was  yet  kindled, 
the  Lord  determined  to  make  one  last  effort  to 
save  the  wretched  people.  This  is  set  forth  in  the 
striking  symbolism  of  the  chapter,  by  a  shepherd 
who  offers  to  take  charge  of  the  flock  notwith¬ 
standing  its  miserable  condition.  Instead  of  bear¬ 
ing  a  single  crook,  he  is  furnished  with  two  staves. 
These  have  names,  expressing  in  one  case  the  di¬ 
vine  favor  which  wards  off  all  external  foes ;  in  the 
other,  union  or  concord,  which  when  it  exists  ex¬ 
cludes  the  evils  sure  to  be  engendered  by  mutual 
distrust  and  alienation.  But  the  diligence  and 


|  affection  of  the  shepherd  produced  no  effect.  The 
!  fore-doomed  flock  turned  away  fVom  him  with 
loathing.  The  kindly  effort  miserably  failed.  The 
passage  bears  a  striking  analogy  to  the  parable  of 
the  wicked  hushpndincn  (Matt  xxi.  33,  34;  Mark 
xii.  1-12).  The  lord  of  the  vineyard  had  repeat¬ 
edly  sent  messengers  to  receive  of  its  fruits,  but 
these  were  abused  and  injured  as  often  as  they 
were  sent.  “  At  last  he  sent  his  Son,  saying,  They 
will  reverence  my  Son.'*  But  eve*  this  means 
failed.  The  Son  was  no  more  regarded  than  the 
servants  had  been.  On  tho  contrary,  he  was  cast 
out  of  the  vineyard  and  slain.  The  contemporary 
Jews,  when  as&ed  by  our  Lord  what  would  bo  the 
fate  of  these  wicked  husbandmen,  answered  prompt¬ 
ly  that  they  would  be  miserably  destroyed,  and  tne 
vineyard  let  out  to  others  who  would  render  the 
fruits  in  their  season.  They  thus  pronounced  their 
own  sentence.  For  the  Saviour,  after  reminding 
them  of  the  stone  which  the  builders  rejected  and 
which  yet  became  the  head  of  the  corner,  declared 
with  great  solemnity,  "  Therefore  sav  I  unto  you, 
the  kingdom  of  God  shall  be  taken  from  you,  and 
given  to  a  nation  bringing  forth  the  fruits  thereof.** 
Nothing  more  was  to  bo  done.  The  lust  and 
crowning  manifestation  of  the  divine  mercy  had 
been  made,  and  yet,  so  far  from  awakening  and 
reclaiming  the  infatuated  people,  it  only  incensed 
them,  and  brought  wrath  and  ill-doing  upon  the 
bearer  of  the  message.  Just  so  with  trie  flock 
Zechariah  describes.  They  had  the  services  of 
Him  who  justly  calls  himself  the  Good  Shepherd, 
under  whom  all  may  find  protection  and  repose, 
green  pastures,  and  running  streams.  But  they 
would  none  of  Him.  He  came  unto  his  own,  ana 
his  own  received  Him  not.  There  was  a  deliber¬ 
ate  and  peremptory  rejection  of  God’s  unspeak¬ 
able  gift.  When  tne  furious  crowd,  gathered  be¬ 
fore  the  tribunal  of  Pilate,  rent  the  air  with  shouts, 
“  Away  with  Him,  crucify  Him,”  the  Roman  gov¬ 
ernor  asked  in  wonder,  Shall  I  crucify  your  king  ? 
Instantly  came  the  startling  answer  from  the  heads 
of  the  nation,  “  We  have  no  king  but  Cassar  ” 
(John  xix.  15).  These  decisive  words  terminated 
the  case.  Pilate  ceased  to  remonstrate,  and  gavo 
sentence  that  it  should  be  as  they  required.  Then 
was  filled  the  measure  of  Israel’s  iniquity.  “  If  I 
had  not  come  and  spoken  unto  them,  they  had  not 
had  sin ;  but  now  have  they  no  cloke  for  their  sin. 
....  If  I  had  not  done  among  them  the  works 
which  none  other  man  did,  they  nad  not  had  sin  ; 
but  now  have .  they  both  seen  and  hated  both  me 
and  my  Father ”  (John  kv.  22-24).  Israel  rejected 
the  good  shepherd,  and  was  itself  in  turn  rejected. 
The  two  staves  were  broken,  and  he  who  held 
them  relinquished  his  office.  Neither  Beauty  nor 
Bands  any  longer  performed  their  grateful  func¬ 
tion.  To  break  a  shepherd’s  crook  is  a  very  sim¬ 
ple  act,  but  as  performed  by  one  who  represented 
the  Good  Shepherd,  it  expressed  a  most  fearful 
truth  —  the  final  abandonment  of  the  flock  by  the 
only  being  who  could  feed,  guide,  or  defend  It. 
Ever  since,  the  miserable  sheep  have  experienced 
the  weight  of  Jehovah’s  words :  Woe  unto  them 
when  I  depart  from  them  ! 

3.  The  consideration  of  the  Interesting  critical 
and  exegetica!  questions  suggested  by  the  quota¬ 
tion  of  vers.  12,  13,  in  Matthew  xxvH.  9,  10,  prop¬ 
erly  belongs  to  the  Interpretation  of  that  GospeL 
See  Lange  tn  foe.  Although  the  Evangelist  attrib¬ 
utes  the  language  he  cites  to  Jeremian,  there  can 
scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  he  does  in  fact  quote  from 
Zechariah.  The  case  then  U  one  which  illustrates 
very  well  the  principle  upon  which  such  appllca- 
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tions  ot'  the  Old  Testament  are  made.  The  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  thought  contained  in  vers.  12, 13,  is 
that  the  services  of  the  good  shepherd  were  con¬ 
temptuously  undervalued  and  rejected  by  the  dock, 
and  that  this  scornful  rejection  was  indignantly 
rebuked  by  the  Lord.  Now  this  would  have  been 
fulfilled  even  had  there  been  no  sale  by  Judas  for 
a  precise  sura  of  money,  and  no  application  of  that 
money  to  a  specific  purpose.  Just  as  in  the  cor¬ 
responding  |pse  in  ix.  9,  10,  the  prediction  respect¬ 
ing  our  Lord’s  lowly  and  peaceful  position  and 
character  would  have  been  accomplished,  had  He 
not  made  his  formal  entry  into  Jerusalem  riding 
upon  an  ass.  But  it  pleased  the  Lord  in  that  case 
and  in  this,  not  only  to  fulfill  the  general  purport 
of  the  prediction,  but  even  to  bring  about  an  exact 
correspondence  in  minor  and  unessential  details. 
Thus  in  the  prophecy,  Israel  depreciates  the  worth 
of  the  shepnerd’s  services,  estimating  them  at 
thirty  pieces  of  silver;  in  the  narrative  of  the  gos¬ 
pels  it  appears  that  this  is  the  precise  sum  for 
which  the  Saviour  was  betrayed.  In  the  prophecy, 
the  sum  paid  for  the  possession  of  the  shepherd 
was  indignantly  cast  away  by  him ;  in  the  history 
it  was  so  ordered  by  the  Lord  that  the  priests  and 
ciders  did  not  dare  to  put  in  the  treasury  the  price 
of  the  Saviour’s  blood,  for  they  said,  “  it  is  not 
lawful.”  In  the  prophecy  the  thirty  pieces  of 
silver  are  thrown  to  the  potter,  f. «.,  contemptu¬ 
ously  spurned,  yet  this  is  done  in  the  temple ;  in 
the  history  the  money  which  the  wretched  traitor 
had  received  was  brought  back  by  him  to  those 
who  had  given  it,  and  when  they  declined  to  take 
jt,  “  he  cast  down  the  pieces  of  silver  in  the  tem¬ 
ple  ;  ”  but  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  unwilling 
to  apply  the  coin  to  any  sacred  use,  devoted  it  to 
the  purchase  of  ground  to  be  used  as  a  burying 
place  for  strangers,  and  the  land  which  they  pur¬ 
chased  was  “the  potter's  field,”  a  field  which  doubt¬ 
less  was  selected  because  it  was  so  broken  and 
marred  as  to  be  unfit  for  agricultural  purposes, 
but  which  yet  in  its  very  name  contained  a  pecu¬ 
liar  8uggestiveneB8.  Thus  did  divine  providence 
bring  about  a  striking  correspondence  between 
the  symbolical  treatment  and  action  of  the  prophet 
and  the  actual  course  of  events  in  the  betrayal  and 
rejection  of  our  Saviour. 

4.  The  choice  of  men  never  lies  between  a  good 
shepherd  and  none  at  all,  but  between  a  good 
shepherd  and  a  bad  one.  Israel  of  old  rejected 
the  gracious  provision  offered  by  the  Lord  Jesus, 
and  the  alternative  was  ruin.  The  language  of 
the  prophet  is  vigorous  and  incisive.  He  describes 
a. shepherd  who  not  only  fails  in  every  duty  of  his 
office,  but  docs  the  exact  opposite,  wounding  where 
he  should  heal,  and  devouring  whom  he  should 
feed,  until  the  flock  is  miserably  destroyed.  But 
even  more  forcible  are  the  words  of  the  Saviour 
(Luke  xix.  41),  when  he  wept  over  Jerusalem, 
saying,  “  If  thou  hadst  known,  even  thou,  at  least 
in  this  thy  day,  the  things  which  belong  to  thy 
peace !  but  now  they  are  hid  from  thine  eyes.  For 
the  days  shall  come  upon  thee  that  thine  enemies 
shall  cast  a  trench  about  thee  and  compass  thee 
round,  and  keep  thee  in  on  every  side,  and  shall 
lay  thee  even  with  the  ground,  and  thy  children 
within  thee;  and  they  shall  not  leave  one  stone 
upon  another,  because  thou  knowest  not  the  time 
of  thy  visitation.”  The  fulfillment  of  these  fearful 
words  is  well  known.  The  ruin  of  the  place  and 
people  was  overwhelming.  Scarce  any  siege  in 
the  history  of  the  world  was  attended  with  such 
cruelties  and  horrors  as  preceded  and  followed  the 
flail  of  Jerusalem.  There  was  a  deliberate  and 


energetic  effort  to  exterminate  the  race.  The 
whole  power  of  the  Roman  Empire  was  brought 
to  bear  upon  this  one  province,  as  Merivale  says, 
“with  a  barbarity  of  which  no  other  example 
occurs  in  the  records  of  civilization.”  And  the 
subsequent  history  of  the  Jews  for  many  centuries 
illustrated  in  the  same  manner  the  symbol  of 
Zechariah.  Their  rulers  were  evil  shepherds, 
mock  shepherds.  Giving  nothing,  they  exacted 
everything.  They  taxed,  they  pillaged,  they  op¬ 
pressed,  they  insulted,  habitually  and  on  principle. 
The  Jew  was  an  outcast  without  any  rights,  Mid 
when  tolerated  it  was  ‘only  as  a  sponge  to  be 
squeezed  when  it  was  full.  The  furious  crowd 
in  the  judgment  hall  of  Pilate  said,  “  His  blood 
be  on  us  and  on  our  children.”  They  were  taken 
at  their  word,  and  the  self-imposed  malediction 
followed  them  from  age  to  age  and  from  country 
to  country,  and  does  not  seem  even  yet  to  have 
been  exhausted. 

5.  God  often  uses  instruments  which  He  after¬ 
wards  destroys,  scourging  with  a  rod  and  then 
breaking  the  rod  and  casting  it  into  the  fire.  The 
worthless  shepherds  who  battened  like  vultures 
on  the  wretched  flock  of  Judaea,  the  haughty  Ro¬ 
mans  who  inflicted  the  divine  judgments  upon  the 
apostate  and  incorrigible  nation,  were  themselves 
in  turn  exposed  to  a  righteous  retribution.  The 
time  came  when  there  was  a  sword  upon  their 
arms  and  their  eyes.  She  who  had  spoiled  so 
many  lands  and  peoples  was  herself  spoiled,  and 
the  city  which  had  gathered  into  her  walls  the 
precious  things  of  all  the  earth  became  the  prey  of 
the  barbarian.  Her  former  inhabitants  have  dis¬ 
appeared  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  new  races 
occupy  their  seats,  while  the  Jew  still  lives,  the 
lineal  and  indubitable  descendant  of  the  men 
among  whom  our  Lord  was  bom  and  by  whom  He 
was  rejected.  The  arch  of  Titus  commemorates 
in  pictured  stone  the  overthrow  of  Judsea  and  the 
plunder  of  “its  sacred  vessels,  but  it  likewise  com¬ 
memorates  the  overthrow  of  the  conqueror  and  the 
utter  ruin  of  that  vast  empire  which  survives  only 
in  these  mute  relics  of  its  ancient  grandeur. 


HOmLBTICAL  AND  PRACTICAL 

Moorb  ,  ver.  6.  Wicked  rulers  are  a  curse  of 
God  on  a  wicked  nation.  Now  as  religion  tends 
to  prevent  such  rulers,  or  at  least  prevent  their 
choice,  there  is  an  obvious  connection  between 
politics  and  religion.  Church  and  State  may  and 
ought  to  be  separated ;  politics  and  religion  ought 
not,  for  thus  the  State  becomes  exposed  to  the 
curse  of  God,  and  political  evil  follows  in  the  train 
of  moral  evil.  —  Ver.  7.  Bands.  Union  of  feeling 
in  a  people  is  a  mark  of  the  favor  of  God,  and  dis¬ 
union  a  token  of  his  wrath,  and  usually  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  downfall.  —  Ver.  8.  Christ  cannot  be 
rejected  with  impunity.  Even  the  Jews  who  “  did 
it  ignorantly  in  unbelief,”  paid  a  terrible  penalty 
for  their  crime ;  bow  much  more  terrible  will  lie 
the  punishment  of  those  who  have  all  their  unbe¬ 
lief  without  any  of  their  ignorance.  — Ver.  12.  Men 
now  sometimes  reject  Christ  for  a  far  less  reward 
than  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  and  of  course  with  flu- 
more  guilt  tnan  Judas. 

Wordsworth  :  Ver.  10.  Break  my  covenant 
with  all  peoples.  “  When  the  Most  High  divided 
to  the  nations  their  inheritance,  when  he  separated 
the  sons  of  Adam,  He  set  the  bounds  of  the  people 
j  according  to  the  number  of  the  children  of  Israel, 

!  for  the  Lord’s  portion  is  his  people,  Jaoob  is  the 
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lot  of  his  inheritance”  (Dcut.  xxxii.  8,  9).  This 
was  God's  compact  with  all  nations  and  with 
Israel.  He  assigned  a  special  inheritance  to  Ju¬ 
dah  ;  and  no  people  could  deprive  them  of  it  as 
long  as  they  were  true  to  Him.  But  now  that  they 
have  rejected  Christ,  He  has  brokeu  that  compact ; 
Jerusalem  is  trodden  down  by  the  Gentiles,  and 
the  Jews  are  wanderers  and  outcasts  in  all  lands. 
—  Ver.  1 5.  A  foolish  Shepherd.  Good  shepherds, 
says  Cyril,  have  a  light  pastoral  staff  by  which 
they  guide  the  sheep ;  but  the  evil  shepherd  mal¬ 
treats  and  belabors  the  sheep  with  rude  handling. 
So  in  spiritual  things,  the  good  Christian  pastor 
deals  gently,  tenderly,  and  lovingly  with  his  dock ; 
but  the  bad  pastor  is  impatient  and  rules  them 
with  roughness  and  violence ;  and  does  not  bring 
back  the  sheep  when  astray,  nor  guard  them 
against  the  wolf  and  the  robber,  nor  heal  those 
which  are  sick  ;  and  does  not  feed  them  with  the 
wholesome  food  of  sound  doctrine,  but  with  poison¬ 
ous  heresies.  —  Ver.  17.  The  Idol  Shepherd.  It 
would  not  be  easy  to  point  out  any  other  shepherd 
who  makes  himself  to  be  an  idol,  except  the  Bishop 
of  Rome.  That  he  does  make  himself  into  an  idol 
is  certain.  The  first  act  that  he  performs  after  his 
election  is  to  go  into  the  Church  of  St.  Peter,  and 
there  taking  his  seat  upon  the  high  altar  to  claim 
and  receive  adoration  from  the  cardinals  who  kiss 
his  feet.  Among  the  medals  struck  in  the  Roman 


mint  is  one  representing  the  cardinals  kneeling 
before  the  Pope,  with  this  inscription,  Quern  creant , 
odorant.  Count  Montalembert,  in  a  letter  written 
from  his  death-bed,  February  28,  1870,  protested 
against  those  votaries  of  the  papacy  wno,  as  he 
says,  “  trample  under  foot  all  our  liberties  and 
principles,  in  order  to  immolate  justice  and  truth, 
reason  and  history,  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  idol  which 
they  have  set  up  for  themselves  in  the  Vatican/’ 
Calvin.  A  Prayer:  Grant,  Almighty  God, 
that  since  thou  hast  hitherto  so  patiently  endured, 
not  only  our  sloth  and  folly  but  also  our  ingrati¬ 
tude  and  perverseness,  —  O  grant,  that  we  may 
hereafter  render  ourselves  submissive  and  obedient 
to  Thee ;  and  as  thou  hast  been  pleased  to  set  over 
us  the  best  of  Shepherds,  even  thine  only  begotten 
Son,  cause  us  willingly  to  attend  to  Him,  and  to 
suffer  ourselves  to  be’  gently  ruled  by  Him  ;  and 
though  thou  mayest  find  in  us  what  may  justly 
provoke  thy  wrath,  yet  restrain  extreme  severity, 
and  so'  correct  what  is  sinful  in  us,  as  to  continue 
our  Shepherd  until  we  shall  at  length  under  thy 
guidance  reach  thy  heavenly  kingdom ;  and  thus 
keep  us  in  thy  fold  and  under  thy  pastoral  staff, 
that  at  last,  being  separated  from  the  goats,  we 
may  enjoy  that  blessed  inheritance  which  has  been 
ordained  for  us  by  the  blood  of  thy  beloved  Son. 
—  Amen. 


B.  THE  SECOND  BURDEN. 

CHAPTEB8  XH.-XIV. 

The  fresh  title  here  prefixed  sufficiently  indicates  that  a  new  pericope  begins  with  chapter  xii.  Its 
leading  themes  are  the  victory  of  God's  kingdom  over  the  heathen  world  (xii.  1-9),  the  repentance 
and  conversion  of  the  children  of  the  kingdom  (xii.  10  ;  xiii.  1 ),  their  purification  from  all  ungodli¬ 
ness  (xiii.  2-6),  a  severe  sifting  of  the  flock  consequent  upon  the  smiting  of  the  shepherd  (xiii.  7-9), 
and  the  final  tremendous  conflict  of  the  Church  and  the  world,  ending  in  the  assured  victory  of  the 
former  (xiv.).  % 

If  our  view  of  the  First  Burden  be  correct,  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  the  second  begins  where 
the  first  leaves  off,  and  treats  of  events  to  follow  the  coming  and  rejection  of  Christ.  There  are  in¬ 
deed  many  particulars  which  suggest  the  struggle  of  the  Maccabees  as  the  subject  of  the  former  part 
of  the  twelfth  chapter ;  but  that  has  already  been  treated  of  in  the  ninth  chapter  with  specific  men¬ 
tion  of  Javan  or  Greece  as  the  antagonist,  and  why  should  we  have  it  renewed  here  ?  Why  should 
the  Prophet  halt  in  his  progress  and  go  back  over  trodden  ground  ?  Moreover,  the  twelfth  chapter 
expressly  speaks  in  several  (daces  of  the  conflict  as  carried  on  not  against  one  nation,  but  against  all 
the  peoples  of  the  earth  (see  ver.  3).  There  is  an  aspect  of  universality  of  which  no  sign  at  all  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  portion  ix.  11  -x.  7.  It  is  the  heathen  world  against  the  covenant  people.  Where  now 
are  we  to  look  for  the  outward  reality  corresponding  to  this  inward  vision  of  tne  rrophet  ?  Mani¬ 
festly  there  is  nothing  in  the  history  of  the  literal,  national  Israel  which  approaches  conformity  to  this 
vivid  outline.  Never  did  they  not  only  resist  their  foes,  but  inflict  such  damage  upon  them  as  could 
be  compared  to  the  ravages  of  fire  among  wheat  sheaves.  The  covenant  people  maintained  their  in¬ 
ternal  constitution  and  religious  usages  until  the  days  of  Titus,  but  in  no  case  did  they  devour  all 
nations  roundabout  on  the  right  hand  and  the  left  It  only  remains  then  to  hold  that  the  Prophet 
here  passes  from  the  old  to  the  new  form  of  the  Church,  that  he  refers  to  the  kingdom  of  Goa  on 
earth  after  the  appearance  of  the  Messiah,  and  describes  its  trials  and  triumphs,  its  inward  and  out¬ 
ward  development. 

But  does  he  refer  to  events  yet  future,  or  may  we  trace  a  fulfillment  of  his  words  in  the  past  ?  The 
latter  seems  the  more  probable.  As  there  was  a  chronological  advance  in  the  previous  oracle,  it  is 
natural  to  look  for  one  here,  and  to  consider  that  the  Prophet  refers  to  different  stages  in  the  progress 
of  the  Christian  Israel.  In  this  view  the  struggle  and  victory  in  xii.  1-9  can  hardly  have  any  other 
reference  than  to  the  persecutions  of  the  heathen  world.  Judah  invaded,  Jerusalem  besieged  by  the 
nations,  and  yet  the  attempt  at  overthrow  not  only  foiled  but  recoiling  in  the  ruin  of  those  who  made 
it, — what  else  can  this  be  than  the  fierce  and  bloody  onslaught  of  pagan  power  on  the  infant  Church? 

Or  if  Zechariah  intended  to  set  it  forth,  in  what  other  wav  could  he  in  his  historical  relations  conceive 
the  issue  and  its  result  than  the  wajr  in  which  it  is  given  here  ?  Nor  is  it  of  use  to  object  that  this  is 
spiritualising  arbitrarily.  The  Christian  Church  is  the  legitimate  continuation  of  the  Old  Testament 
Israel.  There  is  but  one  Israel,  one  people  of  God  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  According  to  the 
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Apostle's  figure,  old  branches  were  broken  off  and  new  ones  grafted  on,  but  there  was  only  the  one 
olive  tree  throughout.  Gentiles  when  they  come  to  Christ,  are  incorporated  into  the  commonwealth 
of  Israel,  so  as  to  become  fellow-citizens  with  the  saints,  t.  those  who  are  already  such  (Eph.  iL 
12-19).  It  is  one  and  the  same  body,  differing  in  outwaid  and  unessential  characteristics,  bat  main¬ 
taining  an  unbroken  identity  in  all  that  belongs  to  substance  and  life. 


1.  ISRAEL'S  CONFLICT  AND  VICTORY. 

Chapter  XIL  1-9. 

A.  Jehovah's  continuous  Agency  in  Nature  (rer.  1).  B.  Jerusalem  ruinous  to  her  Besiegers  (vers.  2-4). 
C.  Energy  of  the  Chiefs  of  Judah  (vers.  5-7).  D.  Promise  of  growing  Strength  to  the  Feeble  (rut. 
8).  E.  Fined  Result  (ver.  9). 

1  The  burden  of  the  word  of  Jehovah  upon  Israel, 

Saith  Jehovah  who  stretches1  forth  the  heavens, 

And  lays  the  foundation  of  the  earth, 

And  forms  the  spirit  of  man  within  him. 

2  Behold  I  make  Jerusalem  a  bowl 1  of  reeling 
To  all  the  peoples  s  round  about, 

And  upon  Judah  also  shall  it  be 4 
In  the  siege  against  Jerusalem. 

8  And  it  shall  be  in  that  day,  I  will  make  Jerusalem 
A  burdensome  stone  for  all  peoples, 

All  who  lift  it  shall  tear  themselves  ; 

And  6  all  nations  of  the  earth  shall  gather  against  it 

4  In  that  day,  saith  Jehovah, 

I  will  smite  every  horse  with  terror,6 
And  his  rider  with  madness, 

And  upon  the  house  of  Judah  I  will  open  my  eyes, 

And  every  horse  of  the  peoples  will  I  smite  with  blindness. 

5  And  the  chiefs 7  of  Judah  shall  say  in  their  heart, 

The  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  are  my  strength  6 
In  Jehovah  of  Hostel,  their  God. 

6  In  that  day  I  will  make  the  chiefs  of  Judah 
As  a  pan9  of  fire  among  sticks  of  wood,10 
And  as  a  torch  of  fire  in  a  sheaf, 

And  they  shaft  devour  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left 
All  the  peoples  around, 

And  Jerusalem  shall  yet  sit  in  her  own  place  in  Jerusalem. 

7  And  Jehovah  shall  save  the  tents  of  Judah  first,11 
That  the  glory  of  the  house  of  David, 

And  the  glory  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem 
May  not  exalt  itself  over  Judah. 

8  In  that  day  will  Jehovah  defend  u  the  inhabitant  of  Jerusalem, 

And  Che  stumbling 16  among  them  in  that  day  shall  be  as  David, 

And  the  house  of  David  as  God,14 

As  the  angel  of  Jehovah  before  them. 

9  And  it  shall  be  in  that  day, 

I  will  seek  to  destroy  aft  the  nations 
That  come  against  Jerusalem. 


THTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 


i  V«r.  1.  —  Who  stretches,  toys,  forms.  The  substitution  of  tbs  preterite  for  ths  participle  by  mm  tanfotca  not 
on) j  la  frataitoas  and  inaccurate,  bat  hides  the  allusion  to  the  oreadre  power  ot  God  as  constantly  exhibited  la  the  eon* 
tinned  existence  of  his  works. 

t  Ver.  2.  —  F)D.  This  word  Henfstenbeif,  is  the  first  edition  of  his  CTrisf  ofgy  (followed  by  Moon),  rendered  thresh- 
koid,  but  be  the  second,  he  returns  to  the  old  and  better  version  cup  or  bend. 


S  Ver.  2.  —  Hen  aad  in  vets.  8,4,6,  pssptss  See  on  vUL  29. 
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4  Ver.  2.  —  The  rendering  of  the  second  clause  in  the  K.  V.  is  impossible  grammatically,  and  is  sustained  by  no  ao- 
tbority  that  I  have  seen. 

6  Ver.  8.  —  SJD').  It  is  possible  but  not  necessary  to  render,  as  S.  V.,  w  though  all,”  etc. 

•  Ver.  4.  —  Tirron.  Astonishment  hardly  expresses  the  force  of  this  word,  which  denotes  a  sort  of  wondering  eon* 
sternation. 

7  Ver.  5.  —  JPpvH  bead  of  a  flunily  or  tribe,  Is  not  well  rendered  as  in  B.  V.,  by  prince,  which  necessarily  implies 
something  of  kingly  rank  or  power.  As  a  title  of  authority  it  Is  elsewhere  in  Scripture  used  only  of  the  heads  of  the 
Idumeaa  tribes  (Gen.  xxxvL  16  ;  Kx.  xt.  15  ;  1  Obron.  i.  61  ff.),  whence  Uengstenbsrg  deduces  an  ingenious  argument 
In  fovor  of  the  genuineness  of  the  second  part  of  Zechariah  ( Ckristology ,  It.  67),  cf.  on  lx.  7. 

9  Ver.  6.  —  nD3W,  as.  Ary.  =  ^  is  the  dative  of  advantage,  and  the  singular  is  used  collectively  as  in 

vtL  8. 

•  Ver.  6.  —  "TVD,  usually  a  basin  for  washing  (the  laver  of  the  tabernacle,  Bx.  xxx.  18),  hem  is  a  pot  or  pan  for 
ooals. 


IS  Ver.  6.  —  is  not  w  woods ”  —  forest,  but  sticks  of  wood  or  lhggots. 

11  Ver.  7  —  The  reading  adopted  by  LXX.,  Vulgate,  and  Peehlto,  and  found  in  five  MSS.,  is  manifestly 

due  to  an  attempt  at  correction. 

19  Ver.  8.  —  used  with  another  preposition  in  the  same  sense,  in  lx.  16- 

19  Ver.  8.  —  (K.  V.),  is  not  so  expressive  as  the  literal,  stumbUr;  cf.  Ps.  cv.  87,  ”  And  not  a  stumbler 

in  his  tribes  ”.  (Is.  v.*27.) 

14  Ver.  8.  —  DVtbH  may  here  be  used  as  an  abstract  plural,  denoting  what  is  divine  and  heavenly,  or  in  general 
superhuman  (cf.  1  8am.’  xxviii.  IS ;  Ps.  viii.  6),  —  a  view  which  seems  to  render  more  obvious  the  contrast  between  the 
.wo  latter  clauses  of  the  verse.  LXX.  renders  "  house  of  God,”  which  Luther  follows,  and  which  accounts  for  the  Vul- 
gate,  ”  et  damns  David  quasi  Dei.n 


KXBGBTIGAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

This  chapter  begins  the  second  half  of  the  last 
division  of  Zechariah’s  prophecies.  It  commences 
with  the  game  word  as  does  the  portion  chaps,  ix.- 
xi.,  but  in  a  different  application.  Both  utterances 
are  burdens,  t.  e.t  threatening  predictions.  The 
former  sets  forth  calamity  as  the  portion  of  God’s 
enemies,  whether  within  or  without  the  ranks  of 
his  covenant  people.  The  latter  represents  the 
same  as  involving  temporarily  and  partially  his 
own  chosen  followers,  but  in  the  end  these  attain 
complete  deliverance. 

Ver.  1.  Burden.  See  on  ix.  1.  by  =  upon 
or  concerning ,  not  against.  The  calamity  involves 
Israel,  but  its  full  scope  takes  in  the  general  body 
of  the  ungodly.  Israel  =■  the  covenant  nation, 
either  in  itself  or  as  found  in  its  true  successor, 
the  Christian  Church.  The  Jewish  interpreters, 
say  the  former,  and  with  them  many  Christian 
critics  agree  (Theodoret,  Calvin,  a  Lapide,  Gro- 
tius,  Vitringa,  Bleek,  etc.),  while  an  equal  number 
adopt  the  latter  (Jerome,  Cyril,  Luther,  Albertus 
Magnus,  Cocceius,  Marckius,  Calmet,  Hengsten* 
berg).  Who  stretches  forth  the  heavens,  ff. 
For  the  purpose  of  allaying  any  possible  doubt  as 
to  the  fulfillment  of  the  prophecy,  there  are  added 
to  Jehovah’s  name  several  striking  expressions  of 
his  Almighty  power  (cf.  Is.  xlii.  5 ;  Am.  iv.  13 ; 
Ps.  civ.  2-4).  The  Scriptures  know  nothing  of 
the  mechanical  view  of  the  universe  as  something 
from  which  God,  after  having  created  it,  stands  al¬ 
together  aloof.  “  Every  day  He  spreads  out  the 
heavens,  every  day  He  lays  the  foundation  of  the 
earth,  which  if  it  were  not  upheld  by  his  power 
would  wander  from  its  orbit  and  fall  into  ruin  ” 
(Hengsten berg).  The  reference  to  God’s  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  human  spirit  is  intended  to  suggest 
that  unrestrained  ana  continuous  agency  by  which 
He  controls  the  thoughts  and  purposes  of  men, 
and  is  able  therefore  to  accomplish  his  own  pur¬ 
poses  through  them,  or  in  spite  of  them  (cf.  Num. 
xvi.  22;  xxvii.  16;  Ps.  xxxiii.  15;  Prov.  xxi.  1. 

Ver.  2.  Behold,  I  make  ....  round  about. 


A  lively  exhibition  of  the  failure  of  the  nations  in 
their  attack  upon  Jerusalem.  Zechariah  employs 
the  figure  common  in  the  older  Prophets,  of  repre¬ 
senting  Jehovah’s  wrath  as  a  wine-cup  which  mad¬ 
dens  and  infatuates  nations  doomed  to  ruin.  God 
will  administer  such  a  potion  as  will  make  them 
reel  and  fall  in  hopeless  weakness  and  misery  (cf. 
Ps.  lxxv.  9,  and  Is.  li.  17-22;  Jer.  xxv.  15-17). 

What  elsewhere  is  DID  =  cup,  here  is  pD  =  basin 


or  bowl,  the  latter  being  used,  perhaps,  because 
many  were  to  drink  of  it  at  the  same  time.  And 
upon  Judah  also  ....  Jerusalem.  What  is  to 
be  “  upon  Judah  ?  ”  An  old  and  wide-spread  opin¬ 
ion  says  that  it  is  a  forced  participation  in  the 
siege  of  the  capital  (Targum,  Vulgate,  Grouus, 
Marckius,  and  many  later  critics) ;  hut  this  is  not 
required  by  the  text,  nor  consistent  with  the  con¬ 
text,  which  indicates  uniqn  rather  than  opposition 
between  the  country  and  the  capital.  Others  say, 
the  bowl  of  reeling  (Kimchi,  Hitzig,  Maurer,  et 

al.),  but  this  would  require  the  preposition  in¬ 
stead  of  by.  Kohler  proposes  to  supply 
as  the  subject,  but  this  is  forbidden  by  the  awk¬ 
ward  sentence  it  would  make,  and  by  the  fact  that 
only  a  city  and  not  a  land  can  be  besieged.  It  is 
better  to  assume  as  the  subject  the  substance  of 
the  previous  clause,  —  what  takes  place  at  Jeru¬ 
salem  ;  and  the  meaning  is  that  the  country  and 
the  capital  shall  be  involved  in  the  same  trial. 

Ver.  3.  And  it  shall  be  ....  a  burdensome 
stone.  The  Prophet  employs  another  figure  bor¬ 
rowed,  according  to  the  general  opinion,  from  one 
of  the  sports  of  the  young  men  in  Palestine  de 
scribed  ty  Jerome  as  still  subsisting  in  his  day. 
They  who,  overrating  their  strength,  try  to  lift  a 
stone  too  heavy  for  them,  not  only  fail,  but  suffer 
sprains  and  dislocations.  Snch  a  fate  will  befall 
tne  foes  of  Jerusalem,  t.  e.,  all  peoples,  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  for  so  extensive  is  the  com¬ 
bination  agaiust  the  holy  city. 

Ver.  4.  In  that  day  ....  blindness.  Horses 
and  ridere  represent  the  warlike  forces  of  the  en¬ 
emy.  The  terrifying  and  blinding  of  these  makes 
them  injurious  only  to  themselves.  Upon  Judah, 
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on  the  contrary,  which  stands  here  for  the  whole 
nation,  Jehovah  says,  I  will  open  my  eyes,  i. 
for  protection  (Ps.  xxxii.  8  (Heb.),  1  Kings  viii.  29 ; 
Neh.  i.  6).  Cowles  justly  calls  attention  to  the 
beautiful  antithesis.  “  God  smites  with  blindness 
the  warring  powers  of  his  foes,  but  opens  his  own 
eves  wide  on  his  people,  to  see  and  provide  for 
their  wants.”  The  three  plagues  mentioned  are 

fmjciscly  those  with  which  Moses  threatened  rebel- 
ious  Israel  in  Deut.  xxviii.  28  :  “  The  Lord  shall 
smite  thee  with  madness,  and  blindness,  and  aston¬ 
ishment  of  heart.”  A  fine  historical  illustration 
of  the  effect  of  sudden  blindness  is  seen  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Elisha  (2  Kings  vi.  18). 

Ver.  5.  And  the  chiefs  of  Judah  ....  my 
strength.  That  the  leaders  find  their  strength  in 
the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  can  mean  only  that 
the  holv  city,  made  such  by  the  election  of  the 
Most  High  who  dwells  there,  insures  his  protec¬ 
tion  for  all  who  seek  Him  in  the  appointed  way, 
and  that  even  the  most  dignified  and  powerful 
have  no  other  resource.  A  parallel  sentiment  is 
found  in  Ps.  Ixxxvii.  2  :  “  The  Lord  loveth  the 
gates  of  Zion  more  than  all  the  dwellings  of 
Jacob.” 

Ver.  6.  In  that  day  ....  in  a  sheaf,  In 
consequence  of  this  trust  in  the  divine  election, 
the  leaders  consume  their  foes  ou  every  hand  as  a 
basin  of  fire  devours  faggots,  or  a  torch  burns  up 
a  ripe  sheaf.  The  resulting  preservation  of  the 
city  is  stated  in  the  last  clause,  in  which  the 
first  Jerusalem  =  the  population  personified  as  a 
woman,  and  the  second  =  the  material  city  as 
such.  For  the  reverse  condition,  see  Is.  xlvii.  1. 

Ver.  7.  And  Jehovah  shall  save  .  .  .  Judah. 
The  word  tAnts  stands  in  contrast  with  fortified 
cities.  These  spread  over  the  open  country  Jeho¬ 
vah  will  save  Jirst,  in  order  that  the  well-defended 
capital  may  not  lift  itself  above  the  defenseless 
land,  but  that  both  may  acknowledge  that  “in 
either  case  the  victory  is  the  Lord's”  (Jerome). 

Ver.  8.  Will  Jehovah  defend  ....  angel  of 
Jehovah.  The  Lord  will  exalt  his  people  to  a 
degree  of  strength  and  glory  far  transcending  any¬ 
thing  in  their  past  experience.  This  is  expressed 
by  saving  that  even  the  stumbler,  one  who  can 
scarce  hold  himself  up,  much  less  attack  a  foe, 
shall  become  a  hero  like  David ;  and  even  David’s 
house  shall  exceed  its  highest  fame  of  old,  shall 
become  like  God,  nay,  like  the  angel  of  Jeho¬ 
vah,  that  peculiar  manifestation  of  Deity  which 
ouce  marched  at  the  head  of  the  armies  of  Israel. 
This  very  striking  and  beautiful  climax  is  of  itself 
an  answer  to  those  who  depreciate  the  literary 
merit  of  Zechariah.  But  the  rhetorical  excellence 
of  the  passage  falls  far  below  its  consolatory  and 
stimulating  power  as  a  promise.  Before  them 
(cf.  Ex.  xxxii.  34;  xxiii.  20). 

Ver.  9.  I  will  seek  to  destroy  ....  Jeru¬ 
salem.  This  does  not  mean  to  6eek  out  in  order 
to  destroy,  but  is  spoken,  more  humano ,  to  express 
the  energetic  purpose  of  the  speaker. 

This  prophecy  is  supposed  by  Vitringa,  C.  B. 
Michaelis,  Dathe,  and  others,  to  refer  to  the  deal¬ 
ings  of  God  with  the  national  Israel  in  the  end  of 
the  world,  in  the  last  great  struggle  of  ungodliness. 
It  is  manifestly  easier  to  interpret  the  passage  in 
its  details  upon  this  literal  view  of  its  application. 
And  yet  there  is  great  improbability  in  such  a  view. 
Why  should  the  prophet,  after  depicting  so  vividly 
the  rejection  of  the  Good  Shepheixl,  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  overthrow  of  the  flock,  pass  at  once  to  the  final 
scene,  overlooking  all  the  splendid  triumphs  of  thp 
truth  during  the  intervening  period  ?  Would  we 


not  naturally,  from  the  case  itself  sad  from  the 
usage  of  the  other  prophets,  expect  some  allusion 
to  the  great  changes  in  the  development  of  the 
kingdom  of  God,  and  to  its  progressive  increase 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth?  Moreover,  if  the 
national  Israel  are  hereafter  to  be  restored  to  their 
own  land  and  to  resume  the  old  relations  of  capital 
and  country,  on  what  ground  can  we  look  for  a 
consentaneous  attack  of  all  nations  upon  this  one 
small  people  and  territory  ?  Can  any  imagination 
conceive  the  recurrence  of  a  general  movement, 
like  that  of  the  Crusades,  precipitating  the  men 
and  means  of  a  continent,  not  to  say  a  world,  upon 
the  sacred  soil  of  Palestine  ?  Of  course,  such  a 
thing  is  possible,  but  in  view  of  the  vast  changes 
in  the  current  of  human  thought,  hi  the  economy 
of  states  and  empires,  in  the  ways  in  which  races 
and  dynasties  seek  to  increase  or  perpetuate  their 
influence,  aud  in  the  distribution  of  political  and 
social  power,  it  is  the  most  unlikely  of  all  conceiv¬ 
able  events.  Were  the  Jews  to-day  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  that  whether  converted 
or  unconverted,  what  motive  could  there  be  for  any 
existing  nation  or  combination  of  nations  to  assail 
the  seed  of  Abraham  with  fire  and  sword  ?  If  it  be 
claimed  that  there  will  be  a  revival  of  the  bloody 
propagandism  of  infidelity  or  atheism,  as  at  one 
period  of  the  French  Revolution,  why  should  such 
an  outburst  be  directed  against  Jerusalem  or  Jew¬ 
ish  believers  rather  than  against  the  strongholds  of 
the  Gos|)cl  found  among  Gentile  believers  ?  Such 
an  attack,  if  successful,  would  hardly  afreet  more 
than  an  outpost  of  the  Christian  Church.  The 
great  body  of  the  means  and  resources  of  evangel¬ 
ical  Christendom  would  remain  unimpaired.  It  is, 
therefore,  more  natural  to  consider  this  pericope  as  a 
general  statement  not  only  of  the  Christian  Israel's 
victory  over  the  first  ten  persecutions,  but  of  the 
result  of  all  its  conflicts  with  the  world’s  power  as 
they  are  renewed  from  age  to  age. 


THEOLOGICAL  AND  MORAL. 

1.  The  fundamental  thought  in  the  conception 
of  God  is  that  of  Power.  Alike  in  the  Scriptures 
and  in  human  experience  we  begin  our  view  of  the 
Most  High  with  the  fact  of  creation.  In  looking  at 
the  world  around  us  we  have  an  intuitive  and  irre- 
sLtible  conviction  that  this  visible  effect  must  have 
had  an  invisible  cause,  a  cause  adequate  to  its  pro¬ 
duction.  The  universality  of  this  conviction  in  all 
ages  and  lands,  —  rendered  only  the  more  striking 
bv  the  occasional  exceptions  which  history  dis¬ 
closes,  —  entitles  us  to  rest  in  it  with  absolute  cer¬ 
titude.  But  the  power  which  created  the  world 
must  be  unlimited.  He  who  without  an  effort  and 
by  a  simple  volition  called  the  universe  into  being, 
can  do  all  things.  To  Him  great  and  small,  high 
and  low,  difficult  and  easy,  are  practically  the  same. 
All  things  are  possible  with  God.  But  if  He  be 
infinite  in  this  direction,  He  must  be  equally  so  in 
all  others.  What  is  there,  what  can  there  be.  to 
limit  any  other  aspect  of  hjs  nature  ?  Boundless 
wer  implies  necessarily  boundless  wisdom  and 
undless  goodness.  A  truncated  Deity,  j>erfect  on 
one  side,  but  imperfect  on  others,  is  inconceivable 
by  us,  or  if  the  vain  attempt  be  made  to  hold  such 
an  inconsequent  view,  the  fesult  is  either  Dualism 
or  Polytheism. 

lienee  the  perpetual  recurrence  in  the  Scriptures 
to  this  attribute  of  Jehovah.  It  is  as  necessaiy  to 
our  practice  as  to  our  theories.  In  all  the  course 
of  tne  individual  believer  and  of  the  Church  at 
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largo,  there  occur  masons  when  there  is  no  other 
support  for  faith  and  hope  than  the  divine  omnip¬ 
otence.  We  must  look  up  to  Him  who  stretcheth 
abroad  the  heavens  and  layeth  the  foundation  of 
the  earth  and  forme th  the  spirit  of  man  within 
him.  To  feel  that  all  things  material  and  imma¬ 
terial  lie  at  his  control  as  clay  in  the  hands  of  the 
potter  is  a  buttress  of  the  believing  soul.  It  sus¬ 
tains  in  the  darkest  hours  of  trial  ;  it  encourages 
in  the  endeavor  alter  the  most  difficult  enterprises. 

ultif  a  thought  which  ever  makes 
Life's  sweetest  smiles  from  tear* ; 

It  is  a  daybreak  to  our  hopes, 

A  sunset  to  our  fears.” 

2.  It  is  said  that  on  one  occasion  when  at  a  con¬ 
ference  of  Andrew  Rivet  with  the  king  of  France, 
the  latter  threatened  some  severe  measures  against 
the  cause  of  truth,  the  sturdy  reformer  answered, 
“  May  it  please  your  Majesty,  the  Church  of  God 
is  an  anvil  which  hath  broken  a  great  many  ham¬ 
mers.”  It  is  even  so.  Zion  is  a  burdensome  stone, 
and  always  has  been,  to  her  assailants  They  have 
harmed  not  her,  but  themselves.  Pharaoh  pursued 
the  children  of  Israel  and  caught  them  “  entan¬ 
gled  in  the  land,  shut  in  by  the  wilderness,”  but 
when  he  sought  to  spring  the  trap,  they  escaped  in 
safety,  while  he  and  his  host  sank  like  lead  in  the 
mighty  waters.  The  Philistines  captured  the  Ark 
of  the  Covenant,  but  no  defeat  was  ever  bo  dam¬ 
ping  to  Dagon  or  his  worshippers  as  this  seeming 
triumph.  Babylon  rioted  in  tne  plunder  of  Jeru¬ 
salem,  and  the  impious  king  turned  the  sacred  ves¬ 
sels  of  the  sanctuary  into  the  drinking  cups  of  an 
idolatrous  revel,  but  the  fingers  of  doom  wrote  upon 
the  wall  a  sentence  which  numbered  and  finished 
his  days  the  same  night.  Herod  sought  to  slay  the 
infant  Redeemer,  but  while  the  child  was  safe  in 
Egypt,  the  cruel  king  perished  by  a  painful  and 
loathsome  disease.  So  in  the  bloody  persecutions 
which  attended  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  j 
one  and  another  took  up  the  Church  as  a  stone  to 
toss  hither  and  thither,  but  in  vain.  The  stone 
was  unharmed,  but  the  lifters  were  torn  and  lacer-  j 
ated.  All  were  made  to  feel  what  the  dying  Julian 
uttered  in  his  despair,  “  O  Galilean,  thou  hast  con¬ 
quered  !  ”  Here,  more  than  anywhere  else,  is  ful¬ 
filled  the  saying  of  the  devout  Psalmist,  “  The 
Lord>  is  known  by  the  judgment  which  He  exe- 
cuteth;  the  wicked  is  snared  in  the  work  of  his 
own  hands”  (ix.  16).  Every  assault  upon  Zion 
recoils  ni>on  the  heads  of  its  authors,  and  that  not 
simply  by  virtue  of  “  the  elastic  nature  of  right 
according  to  which  every  infliction  calls  forth  a.' 
counter  infliction  ;  ”  but  in  consequence  of  the  de- 1 
terminate  counsel  and  foreknowledge  of  God  who 
taketh  the  wise  in  their  own  craftiness.  Times  1 
without  number  has  his  providence  justified  the 
earnest  counsel  which  Pilate’s  wife  gave  to  the 
Homan  governor  in  the  great  crisis  of  his  life,  — ! 
Have  thou  nothin"  to  do  with  that  just  man.  \ 

8.  Yet  when  Zion  prevails,  over  her  foes,  this ; 
result  is  not  owing  to  any  human  or  inherent 
strength,  but  to  the  presence  and  power  of  Jeho-| 
vah.  /  make  Jerusalem  a  bowl  of  reeling ;  / 
make  her  a  burdensome  stone;  /  smite  every  horse 
with  blindness ;  /  make  the  chiefs  of  Judah  a  pan 
of  fire ;  Jehovah  saves,  Jehovah  defends.  Thus, 
throughout,  the  stress  is  laid  upon  the  divine  arm. 
This  is  the  essential  factor  in  the  cose.  On  human 
principles,  or  according  to  the  ordinary  operation 
of  cause  and  effect,  the  world  would  prevail.  Often 
every  advantage  is  on  its  side ;  arms,  wealth,  in¬ 
fluence,  state-craft,  learning,  prestige,  and  numbers. , 


Yet  the  few,  the  weak,  the  unlettered,  the  lowly, 
the  things  that  are  not,  bring  to  nought  the  things 
that  are.  The  reason  is  that  the  excellency  of  the 
power  may  be,  and  may  be  seen  to  be,  not  of  man 
but  of  God.  In  all  efforts  of  evangelization  this 
truth  is  to  be  distinctly  recognized  and  made  prom¬ 
inent.  For  the  Lord  will  not  give  his  glory  to  an¬ 
other.  The  seer  said  to  Asa  (2  Chron.  xiv.  8), 
“  Were  not  the  Ethiopians  and  the  Lubims  a  huge 
host,  with  very  many  chariots  and  horsemen  ?  yet 
because  thou  didst  rely  upon  the  Lord ,  He  delivered 
them  into  thy  hand.’’ 

4.  There  is  something  stimulating  in  the  rich 
promise  of  growth  contained  in  Jehovah’s  assur¬ 
ance  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  (ver.  8).  The 
stumbler,  the  man  who  can  scarce  hold  himself  up, 
much  less  make  an  assault  upon  the  foe,  shall  be 
made  a  mighty  man  of  valor  like  David.  His 
feebleness  and  incapacity  shall  merge  into  the 
strength  and  skill  of  a  hero,  for  the  Lord  shall 
*  teach  the  hands  to  war  and  the  fingers  to  fight. 
Nor  is  this  the  end.  Even  a  great  captain  Tike 
David  shall  surpass  himself,  shall  reach  a  super¬ 
human  courage  and  decision.  He  shall  resemble  the 
manifested  Jehovah  as  he  marched  at  the  head  of  his 
conquering  host  in  the  days  of  old.  In  the  sphere 
of  spiritual  things  this  illustrious  promise  verifies 
itself.  The  righteous  shall  hold  on  nis  way,  and  he 
that  hath  clean  hands  shall  wax  stronger  and  strong¬ 
er.  Faith  gains  by  experience.  Grace  increases  by 
exercise.  The  sapling  which  once  bent  with  every 
blast  and  had  bqt  a  precarious  chance  of  life,  ripens 
into  a  gnarled  oak  which  spreads  its  branches  far 
and  wide  and  defies  the  storm.  It  is  literally  true 
that  no  degree  of  grace  is  impossible  to  him  that 
believeth,  for  the  Apostle’s  declaration,  “  I  can  do 
all  things  through  Christ  which  strengtheneth  me,” 
did  not  apply  only  to  himself.  The  same  provis¬ 
ions  and  promises  are  open  to  all  Christians.  He 
who  is  able  to  do  exceedingly  abundantly  above  all 
that  we  ask  or  think,  perfects  his  strength  in  hu¬ 
man  weakness,  and  the  trembling  believer,  follow¬ 
ing  on  to  know  the  Lord,  is  lifted  to  a  pitch  of  de¬ 
votion  or  endurance  or  activity  which  once  seemed 
as  far  away  as  the  fixed  stars. 


H0M1LETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Moore  :  I  will  open  mine  eye ,  etc.  The  prom¬ 
ise  of  God  is  the  best  protection  of  his  Church  in 
the  time  of  peril.  He  may  seem  to  forget  his  peo- 

f)le  in  their  trouble,  but  it  will  be  only  a  seeming  ob- 
ivion,  for  at  the  proper  time  He  will  open  his  eyes 
upon  them,  and  show  them  that  He  slumbers  not 
nor  sleeps.  That  the  glory  .  ...  do  not  magnifyt 
etc.  The  whole  plan  of  God’s  dealings  with  man 
is  to  humble  that  pride,  the  root  of  which  is  self¬ 
ishness,  and  the  fruit  of  which  is  every  form  of  sin. 

Pressel  :  The  affliction  of  the  Church  serves 
first  for  a  chastisement  of  God’s  people,  but  then 
falls  hack  in  terror  and  shame  upim  the  heads  of 
their  foes. 

Calvin:  Though  the  Church  may  be  griov 
ously  tried  and  exposed  even  to  death,  let  us  learn 
from  this  passage  that  they  are  miserable  indeed 
who  through  fear  or  cowardice  separate  themselves 
from  her,  and  that  they  who  cast  on  God  the  care 
of  their  safety,  shall  be  made  blessed,  though  the 
whole  world  were  mad  aguinst  them,  though  the 
weapons  of  all  nations  were  prepared  for  their 
ruin,  and  horses  and  riders  assembled  to  overthrow 
them,  for  the  defense  of  God  is  a  sufficient  protec¬ 
tion. 
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ZECHARIAH. 


a.  REPENTANCE  AND  CONVERSION. 


Chapters  XII.  10.-XIII.  1. 


A.  A  plentiful  Effusion  of  the  Spirit  causes  Men  to  look  upon  the  Jehovah  they  have  pierced,  and  Mown 
bitterly  (vcr.  10).  B.  Greatness  of  the  Mourning  (ver.  11).  C.  Each  Family  mourns  separately 
(vers.  12-14).  D.  A  Provision  for  the  Penitents  (ch.  xiii.  1). 


10  And  I  will  pour  out  upon  the  house  of  David, 

And  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem, 

The  Spirit1  of  grace  and  supplication, * 

And  they  shall  look  upon  me 8  whom  they  pierced. 

And  they  shall  mourn  for  him4  as  the  mourning  over  an  only  one. 
And  be  in  bitterness  5  for  him  as  one  is  in  bitterness  for  the  first-born. 

11  In  that  day  the  mourning  shall  be  great  in  Jerusalem, 

Like  the  mourning  of  Hadadrimmon  6  in  the  valley  of  Megiddo. 

12  And  the  land  shall  mourn,  family  by  family  apart. 

The  family  of  the  house  of  David  apart  and  their  wives  apart, 

The  family  of  the  house  of  Nathan  apart  and  their  wives  apart. 

18  The  family  of  the  house  of  Levi  apart  and  their  wives  apart, 

The  family  of  the  Shimeite  7  apart  and  their  wives  apart. 

14  All  the  remaining  families, 

Family  by  family  apart  and  their  wives  apart. 

Ch.  xiii.  1  In  that  day  there  shall  be  a  fountain  opened 

To  the  house  of  David  and  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem, 

For  sin  and  for  uncleanness. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  10.  —  7TH.  Noyes  and  Henderson  render  n  a  spirit,”  bat  the  ebeenoe  of  the  article  !■  oomponwtod  by  the 
construct  case  (Green,  H.  O.,  246,  8). 

1  Ver.  10  — D'35)  nn  is  rendered  in  E.  V.  n  supplications,'1  bat  as  the  word  occurs  only  in  the  plaral,  It  Is  doubt¬ 
less  to  be  regarded  as  singular  in  sense.  The  Genevan  renders  compassion ,  but  usage  is  altogether  in  favor  of  the  other 
meaning. 

8  Ver.  10.  —  is  to  be  preferred  to  because  grammatically  it  is  the  more  difficult  trading  ;  it  Is  opposed 

to  the  fevorite  opinions  of  the  Jews  ;  it  is  found  in  all  the  ancient  MSS.,  and  found  not  only  in  the  beet  of  the  later 
ones  but  In  by  fer  the  largest  number  of  them  ;  and  it  is  sustained  by  LXX.,  Aq..  Symm.,  Theod.,  Syr.,  Targ.,  Vul*. 
and  Arab. 

4  Ver.  10.  —  cannot  be  rendered  ”  on  account  of  </,”  because  br  after  *T5D  always  denotes  the  person 

for  whom  mourning  is  made,  and  in  all  the  following  instances  in  this  verse  in  which  it  occurs,  the  reference  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  to  a  person. 

*  Ver.  10.  —  is  best  understood  intransitively  with  its  oognate  finite  verb.  The  B.  V.  is  at  once  more  literal 

and  more  emphatic  than  attempted  emendations. 

8  Ver.  11.  —  A  aw.  Ary.  on  which  etymology  throws  no  light. 

7  Ver.  18.  —  =  The  Shimeite  —  a  patronymic  here  just  es  in  the  corresponding  ease  (Num.  ill.  SI). 


1XEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

This  passage  presents  a  complete  contrast  to  the 
one  immediately  preceding.  The  change  is  every 
way  startling.  *Incre  is  not  a  word  of  war,  or  con¬ 
flict,  or  victory,  no  reeling-cup  for  the  nations,  no 
torch  among  sheaves,  no  march  of  a  hero  at  the 
head  of  conquering  hosts.  On  the  contrary,  all  is 
subjective,  subdued,  spiritnal.  It  is  a  picture  of 
penitence  as  vivid  and  accurate  as  any  round  any¬ 
where  in  the  Scriptures.  The  people  are  seen 
standing  alone  in  their  relation  to  Him  whom  they 
have  rejected,  and  meditating  upon  the  character  of 
their  great  crime.  One  thought  occupies  all  minds, 


one  feeling  pervades  all  hearts.  The  experience 
of  their  great  ancestor  recorded  in  the  51st  Psalm 
is  renewed  on  a  broad  scale,  and  a  great  sorrow 
spreads  over  the  community,  the  intensity  of  which 
is  likened  on  one  hand  to  that  occasioned  by  the 
sorest  domestic  affliction,  and  on  the  other  to*  that 
of  a  great  public  calamity  felt  to  be  at  once  uni¬ 
versal  and  irreparable.  Ench  tribe  and  family  goes 
apart  to  weep  in  silence  and  solitude  over  the  griev¬ 
ous  infliction.  What  now  is  the  nexus  between 
this  passage  and  that  which  precedes  ?  It  seems  to 
be  tnis.  As  the  former  portion  of  the  chapter  set 
forth  the  outward  protection  of  Providence  shown 
toward  the  New  Testament  Israel,  by  means  of 
which  it  emerged  victor  from  all  trials  and  con- 
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flicts,  and  saw  its  enemies  utterly  discomfitted, 
this  portion  turns  to  the  other  side  of  Israel’s  ex¬ 
perience  and  deals  with  its  inward  character,  show¬ 
ing  how  the  covenant  people  become  such,  how 
the  Church  in  its  new  form  commences  the  Chris¬ 
tian  life,  aud  obtains  a  title  to  the  divine  protec¬ 
tion.  It  is  by  the  bitter  herbs  of  repentance,  lead¬ 
ing  to  pardon  and  renovation  through  a  believing 
sight  of  the  pierced  Saviour,  —  the  whole  preceded 
and  induced  by  a  copious  shower  of  spiritual  in¬ 
fluences  of  the  same  kind  as  those  predicted  by 
Joel  (ii.  28),  Isaiah  (xliv.  3;  xxxii.  15).  In  this 
view  the  two  parts  of  the  chapter  correspond  to 
each  other  and  make  one  complete  whole.  The 
result  of  the  failure  of  the  shepherd  in  ch.  xi.  is 
shown  to  be  not  final  and  absolute,  but  a  link  in 
the  chain  of  events  which  works  out  the  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  the  old  covenant  promises,  and  the  ingath¬ 
ering  of  all  the  Israel  of  God. 

A  vast  spiritual  blessing  is  promised.  It  begins 
in  the  outpouring  of  a  gracious  Spirit,  which  pro¬ 
duces  an  intense  and  wide-spread  penitential  sor¬ 
row,  and  this  again  is  followed  by  purification  and 
forgiveness. 

Ver.  10.  And  I  pour  out  ....  supplication. 
The  house  of  David  and  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem, 
here  and  in  xiii.  1,  stand  for  the  whole  covenant 
people,  according  to  a  usage  by  which  the  capital 
represents  the  nation  (ii.  2  ;  viii.  8).  The  men¬ 
tion  of  the  royal  house  indicates  that  all  ranks 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  need  and  shall  re¬ 
ceive  the  promised  gift.  The  “  pouring  out  ”  rests 
upon  the  earlier  passage  (Joel  ii.  28),  and  differs 
from  it  in  defining  more  minutely  the  character  of 
the  effusion.  It  is  a  spirit  of  grace  and  suppli¬ 
cation,  which  is  abundantly  bestowed.  ?n  is  not 
=  prayer  (Gesenius,  Noycs)„nor  love  (Ewald),  but 

trace  or  favor.  The  Spirit  of  grace  then  is  the 
pint  which  brings  grace  (cf.  Heb.  x.  29).  It  pro¬ 
duces  in  the  mind  of  man  the  experience  of  the 
grace  of  God,  and  this  experience  rousing  the 
seuse  of  sin  and  guilt,  naturally  leads  to  “  suppli¬ 
cation  ;  ”  and  this  in  turn  suggests  the  looking 

spoken  of.  tS'SH  >s  applied  both  to  bodily  and 
mental  vision,  and  not  unfrequently  with  the  idea 
of  confidence  in  the  object  beheld  (Num.  xxi.  9 ; 
Is.  xxxii.  11 ;  li.  1).  The'phrase,  upon  me,  must 
refer  to  Jehovah,  for  according  to  ver.  1  He  is  the 

speaker  throughout.  The  before  as 

usual  defines  more  clearly  the  accusative,  and  thus 
renders  impossible  the  rendering  of  Kiinchi,  be¬ 
cause.  Ewald  and  Bunsen  prefer  the  reading  of 
a  number  of  MSS  ,  upon  him  instead  of  upon  me  ; 
but  the  authority  for  the  received  text  is  over¬ 
whelming,  and  on  every  critical  ground  it  is  to  bo 
adopted  (see  Text,  and  Gram.).  The  other  read¬ 
ing  seems  to  have  arisen  from  an  attempt  to  cor¬ 
rect  the  Hebrew  on  the  ground  that  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  that  God  could  actuall  y  be  pierced,  —  an  ob¬ 
jection  which  of  course  falls  away  at  once  when 
the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  is  received.  Whom 

they  pierced,  was  rendered  by  the  LXX. 

KCLToopxhvM t°»  reviled, ,  or  insulted ,  probably  because 
they  thought  the  literal  meaning  of  the  word  un¬ 
suitable,  since  they  similarly  avoided  it  in  render¬ 
ing  xiii.  3,  where  the  E.  V.  has,  “  His  father  and 
his  mother  shall  tfoust  him  through  .”  Several  Chris¬ 
tian  critics  have  adopted  this  as  the  figurative 
meaning  of  the  verb,  and  translated  or  expounded 
accordingly  (Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  Calvin,  Gro- 
tins,  Rosenm filler,  Gesenius,  Maurer) ;  but  entirely 


without  reason,  for  in  every  other  case  the  word  is 
confessedly  used  in  its  literal  sense  (Judg  ix.  45 ;  1 
Sam.  xxxi.  4 ;  Zech.  xiii.  3) ;  and  the  prodigious 
mourning  subsequently  mentioned,  with  the  com¬ 
parisons  by  which  it  is  set  forth,  the  loss  of  an 
only  son  or  a  first-born,  and  the  wail  over  the 
good  king  Josiah,  presupposes  the  occurrence  of  a 
literal  death.  But  the  point  is  put  beyond  ques¬ 
tion  by  the  Apostle  John,  who  after  recounting  the 
act  of  the  soldier  who  pierced  the  Saviour’s  side, 
adds  (xix.  37),  M  Another  Scripture  sailh,  They 
shall  look  on  Him  whom  they  pierced ;  ”  of  course 
not  meaning  that  this  one  act  of  the  soldier  ex¬ 
hausted  the  meaning  of  the  prophecy,  but  that  it 
was  a  fulfillment  of  it.  The  change  of  person  in 
the  quotation — him  whom  for  me  whom ,  —  is  due 
simply  to  the  fact  that  in  the  Prophet  it  is  Messiah 
Himself  who  is  speaking,  while  in  the  Gospel  John 
speaks  of  Him.  Matthew  makes  a  similar  change 
of  person  in  his  quotation  (xxvii.  9).  The  remain¬ 
der  of  the  verse  describes  the  result  which  is  to  fol¬ 
low  from  this  looking  to  the  pierced  One.  And 
they,  shall  mourn.  The  object  of  this  verb  is  put 
not  in  the  first  person,  as  we  should  expect,  hut  in 
the  third,  for  him ;  but  such  an  enallage  of  per¬ 
son  is  not  uncommon  in  Hebrew.  See  any  of  the 
grammars  for  examples.  That  the  pronoun  is  to 
be  in  the  masculine  and  not  in  the  neuter  (Gous- 
set,  Schultens,  etc.),  see  in  Text,  and  Gramm. 
Mourning  over  an  only  son,  is  of  course  a  sign 
of  the  deepest  sorrow  (cf.  Amos  viii.  10).  Similar 
is  the  death- wail  over  a  flrst-bom,  of  which  the 
great  instance  is  found  in  the  last  of  Egypt's  ten 
plagues  (Ex.  xi.  6).  There  was  an  incipient  ful¬ 
fillment  of  this  prophecy  in  the  fact  mentioned  by 
Luke  (xxiii.  48),  that  at  Christ’s  crucifixion,  “all 
the  people  ....  smote  their  breasts.”  (The  prim¬ 
ary  meaning  of  is  to  strike ,  especially  on  the 

breast).  But  the  true  fulfillment  began  when  the 
multitudes  at  Pentecost  were  pricked  to  the  heart 
(Acts  ii.  37). 

Ver.  11.  The  mourning  shall  be  great,  ff. 

The  Prophet  furnishes  an  historical  illustration  of 
the  greatness  of  the  mourning.  The  reference  is 
generally  supposed  to  be  to  the  lamentation  over 
Josiah,  who  was  mortally  wounded  “  in  the  valley 
of  Megiddo  ”  (2  Chron.  xxxv.  22).  Iiadadrim- 
raon  appears  to  have  been  a  city  in  thfs  valley, 
and  Jerome  sneaks  of  such  a  city  as  still  existing 
in  bis  day,  although  he  says  that  its  name  had 
been  altered  to  Maximinopofis.  Josiah  was  a  king 
of  Judah,  a  pious  king,  and  one  whose  death  was 
lamented  in  an  extraordinary  manner  (2  Chron. 
xxxv.  25).  There  is  no  need  to  seek  for  other  ap¬ 
plications  of  the  text,  such  as  the  absurd  reference 
of  the  Targum  to  the  death  of  Ahab,  who  could 
not  have  been  mourned  at  all,  much  less,  gener¬ 
ally  or  bitterly ;  or  the  impious  suggestion  of  the 
heathen  weeping  for  Thammuz  or  Adonis  (Movers, 
Hitzig) ;  or  the  frivolous  notion  of  Presael,  that  the 
allusion  is  to  Sisera's  mother  (Judg.  v.  28),  as  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Song  of  Deborah  !  Equally  frivolous 
are  Pressel’s  objections  to  the  common  view,  name¬ 
ly,  (1)  That  Josiah  did  not  die  in  Megiddo  but 
on  the  way  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  was  buried  aipl 
lamented ;  (2)  that  he,  being  now  a  man  of  nearly 
forty  years  of  age,  could  not  pro|>erly  be  spoken 
of  as  a  first-born  or  only  son  !  Hengstenberg.  on 
the  contrary,  states  well  the  reasons  why  just  he 
should  be  introduced  here  as  a  type  of  the  Mes¬ 
siah.  “  He  was  slain  on  account  of  the  sins  of  the 
people;  his  reign  was  the  closing  manifestation 
of  mercy  on  the  part  of  the  Lord ;  unspeakable 
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misery  followed  immediately  afterwards ;  the  lam¬ 
entation  for  his  death  rested  upon  the  mingled 
feelings  of  love,  and  of  sorrow  for  their  own  sins 
as  the  cause  of  his  death.” 

A  still  more  elaborate  description  of  the  mourn¬ 
ing  is  given  in  the  next  three  verses. 

Vers.  1 2—14.  And  the  land  shall  mourn,  ff. 
Not  only  the  capital,  but  the  whole  land  shall 
mourn,  and  this  not  only  in  gross  but  in  detail, 
every  family  and  every  subdivision  of  a  family 
apart.  The  mention  of  the  wives  apart  is  not  to 
be  explained  from  the  habit  of  the  women  in  all 
lands  “  to  go  into  mourning  99  (Pressel),  but  sim¬ 
ply  as  a  further  specification  of  the  intensity  and 
universality  of  the  mourning.  The  mention  of 
David  and  Devi  is  easily  understood,  as  these 
were  heads  respectively  of  the  royal  and  priestly 
lines.  The  other  two  names  are  not  so  clear. 
The  old  Jewish  view  supposed  Nathan  to  refer  to 
the  prophetic  order,  ana  Shimeite  to  the  teachers, 
who  were  said  to  have  sprung  from  the  tribe  of 
Simeon;  but  Shimeite  is  not  the  patronymic  of 
Simeon,  but  Shimeonite ;  nor  is  there  any  evidence 
that  that  tribe  furnished  teachers  for  the  nation,  j 
and  Nathan  the  prophet  was  not  the  head  of  any  I 
order.  It  is  better  to  adopt  the  view  (Hengsten- 
berg,  Henderson,  Keil,  Kohler)  first  stated  by 
Luther  :  “  Four  families  are  enumerated,  two 

from  the  royal  line  under  the  names  of  David  and 
Nathan  (son  of  David),  and  two  from  the  priestly 
line,  Levi  and  his  grandson  Shimei ;  after  whicn 
he  embraces  all  together.”  Thus  he  mentions  one 
leading  family  and  one  subordinate  branch,  to 
show  that  the  grief  pervades  all,  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest.  All  the  remaining  families.  Not 
those  that  are  left  after  the  judgment  (Neumann), 
nor  the  less  renowned  (Kohler),  nor  as  implying 
that  some  families  shall  have  become  extinct  (Hen¬ 
derson)  ;  but  simply  the  remainder  after  those 
which  have  just  been  specified  by  way  of  example. 
This  penitential  grief  will  not  be  in  vain. 

Ch.  xiii.  1 .  There  shall  be  a  fountain  opened, 
ff.  This  verse  resumes  and  completes  the  process 
begun  in  verse  10  of  the  preceding  chapter.  It 
treats  of  the  same  parties,  —  the  house  of  David 
and  the  inhabitant  of  Jerusalem,  standing  here 
as  there  for  the  whole  nation.  He  who  ponred  out 
the  §piri(  of  supplication  will  also  provide  the 
means  of  purification  from  sin.  A  fountain  is 
shut  up  as  long  as  it  remains  under  ground,  or  is 
sealed  from  access  (Cant.  iv.  12)  ;  it  is  opened 
when  it  breaks  forth  and  flows  freely.  The  refer¬ 
ence  appears  to  be  to  a  twofold  usage  in  the 
Mosaic  ritual ;  one,  the  sprinkling  of  the  Levites 
at  their  consecration  with  “  water  of  purifying,” 
lit.,  sin-water,  t.  e.,  for  purification  from  sin  (Num. 
viii.  7),  and  the  other  the  sprinkling  of  persons 
contaminated  by  contact  with  death,  with  the 
water  prepared  from  the  ashes  of  the  red  heifer, 
called  the  water  of  uncleanness,  i.  which  re¬ 
moved  uncleannoss.  In  both  these  cases  the  im¬ 
purity  denoted  the  defilement  of  sin,  and  the  out¬ 
ward*  purification  was  a  symbol  of  the  inward.  So 
the  water  which  flows  from  the  fountain  in  the 
text,  is  a  water  of  sprinkling  by  which  sin  and 
uncleanneaa  are  removed.  It  does  not  need  to  be 
renewed  from  time  to  time,  as  was  the  case  with 
the  Levitical  waters,  but  issues  from  a  living  well- 
spring.  The  meaning  cannot  be  a  new  water  sup¬ 
ply  for  the  metropolis  (Pressel),  nor  even  grace  in 
general  (Kohler),  nor  the  grace  of  baptism,  as  the 
older  critics  said  ;  but  is  the  blood  which  cleanseth 
from  all  sin  (l  John  i.  7),  the  blood  of  that  sacri¬ 
fice  which  was  typified  in  the  sin-offering  of  the  red 


|  heifer,  the  blood  which  Removes  alike  the  guilt  and 
the  dominion  of  sin. 

Excursus  on  xii.  10.  The  histoiy  of  the  intei* 
pretation  is  interesting. 

I.  Among  the  Jews  the  early  opinion  was  in 
favor  of  the  Messianic  interpretation.  Thus  in 
the  Gemara  of  Jerusalem,  it  is  said,  “  there  are 
two  different  opinions  as  to  the  meaning  of  this 
passage.  Some  refer  it  to  the  lamentation  for  the 
Messiah  ;  others  to  the  mourning  for  sin.”  Both 
concurred  in  thinking  of  a  dying  Messiah,  but  one 
thought  directly  of  Him  and  his  suffering,  the 
other  of  the  sin  which  caused  his  death,  directly 

or  indirectly.  The  former  took  Vbj  as  a  mas¬ 
culine  suffix,  the  latter  as  neuter.  In  contrast  to 
this  the  Gemara  of  Babylon  maintains  the  per¬ 
sonal  application  of  the  passage,  but  says  that  it  re¬ 
fers  to  Messiah  ben  Joseph  who  is  to  suffer  and  die, 
while  Messiah  ben  Judah  is  always  to  live.  And 
this  convenient  fiction  of  two  Messiahs  was  sub¬ 
sequently  adopted  by  Ahen  Ezra  and  Aharbanel, 
the  latter  of  whom  confessed  that  his  chief  object 
was  to  remove  the  stumbling-block  interposed  by 
Christians  when  they  interpreted  the  prophecy,  as 
relating  to  the  crucified  One.  Kirachi  and  Jarchi 
denied  any  Messianic  reference.  They  said  that 
there  was  a  change  of  subject,  and  either  adopted 
the  false  reading  upon  him  instead  of  upon  me,  or 
translated  the  following  word  because  instead  of 
whom,  so  that  they  interpreted,  “  the  pierced  One 99 
=  every  one  who  had  been  slain  in  the  war  with 
Gog  and  Magog,  aud  said,  “  they  will  all  lament 
for  the  death  of  one  as  if  the  whole  army  had  been 
slain.”  But  this  view  is  its  own  refutation.  The 
translators  of  the  LXX.  had  the  same  text  as  we 
have,  but  gave  the  sense  vex  instead  of  pierce,  be¬ 
cause  they  could  not  see  the  relevancy  of  the  lit¬ 
eral  meaning.  Some  consideration  of  the  same 
kind  operated  upon  the  Chaldee  paraphase,  which 
renders  “  they  snail  pray  before  me  Decause  they 
have  been  carried  away  (or  have  wandered  about).” 
The  modern  Jews,  however,  generally  adhere  to 
the  literal  sense  of  the  verb  T"T,  and  explain  it 
in  the  method  proposed  by  Kimchi,  rejecting  either 
expressly  or  tacitly  the  notion  of  a  double  Mes¬ 
siah. 

II.  Among  Christians  the  reference  to  Christ 
was  adopted  without  dissent  by  the  early  exposi¬ 
tors  and  most  of  the  Reformers.  Strange  to  say, 
the  first  exception  is  found  in  Calvin,  who  under¬ 
stood  the  passage  as  referring  to  God,  who  is  fig¬ 
uratively  said  to  have  been  pierced,  t.  e.,  irritated 
and  provoked  by  the  Jews.  He,  however,  held 
that  as  Christ  is  God,  manifest  in  the  flesh,  wbat 
happened  to  Him  was  a  visible  symbol  of  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  prophecy,  and  therefore  was  justly 
cited  by  John  as  its  fulfillment.  This  view  was 
warmly  repudiated  by  Calvin’s  contemporaries, 
and  followed  only  by  Grotius,  and  some  Sodnian 
writers.  Later  writers  applied  the  words  to  some 
distinguished  Jewish  leader  or  martyr.  Jahn  sug¬ 
gested  Judas  Maccabeus,  and  rendered,  “  they 
will  look  upon  Him  (Jehovah)  on  account  of  Him 
whom  they  have  pierced.”  Baur  thought  it  was 
impossible  to  determine  which  of  the  leaders  it 
was,  but  it  was  one  of  those  who  bad  lost  their 
lives  in  the  service  of  the  true  God.  Bleek  adopted 
the  same  view,  and  to  get  rid  of  the  reference  to 

Jehovah,  substituted  for  'by,  'bg  the  poetic  form 

of  and  rendered  “  they  look  to  Him  whom 
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they  pierced.”  This  is  simply  desperate,  for 
occurs  only  four  times  in  the  Old  Testament,  and 
these  are  all  in  the  Book  of  Job,  and  immediately 
before  a  noun,  and  as  it  is  here  in  the  construct 
state,  it  cannot  possibly  be  joined  to  the  accusative 

nS.  Besides,  this  view  fails  to  account  for  the 
universal  mourning  or  the  opened  fountain. — 
Ewald,  for  one  martyr  substitutes  a  plurality  of 
such  as  had  fallen  in  the  war  with  tne  heathen. 
He  renders  u  they  look  to  Him  whom  men  have 
pierced,”  thus  changing  the  text  and  assuming  an¬ 
other  subject  for  the  verb,  and  explains  thus,  “  the 
intention  is  to  show  that  no  martyr  falls  in  vain, 
but  will  one  day  be  mourned  with  universal  love.” 
But  this  is  opposed  to  the  religious  tone  of  the 
first  clause,  grace  and  supplication,  and  to  the  fact 
that  in  both  the  preceding  chapter  and  the  follow¬ 
ing,  only  one  person  is  spoken  of  as  an  object  of 
persecution.  Hofmann,  after  giving  up  his  first 
view  of  a  plural  object,  adopted  another  according 
to  which  he  rendered,  “  My  heroes  look  at  Him 
whom  men  have  pierced.”  But  never  means 
hero  (see  Fiirst,  sub  voce),  and  besides,  j8 

usually  construed  with  the  preposition  Nor 
does  the  sense  he  thus  obtains  at  all  suit  the  con¬ 
nection.  An  altogether  different  view  has  been 
adopted  by  Vogel  and  Hitzig,  whom  Pressel  for 
substance  follows,  namely,  thut  the  Prophet  speaks 
of  himself  whom  he  identifies  with  Jehovah.  “  The 
murder  of  a  Prophet  is  regarded  as  an  attack  upon 
Jehovah  himself.”  The  statement  of  this  view  is 
enough  to  show  its  untenableness.  Por  although 
the  sender  and  the  sent  are  often  identified,  yet  no 
instance  can  be  found  in  Scripture,  among  all  its 
records  of  martyrdom,  of  a  case  in  which  the 
death  of  a  prophet  is  represented  or  mourned  for 
as  if  it  were  the  death  of  Jehovah.  Noyes,  in  his 
Translation  of  the  Hebrew  Prophets  (ii.  387),  first 
mentions  Calvin's  explanation,1  and  then  adds, 
"  Or  the  meaning  may  be  that  the  people  pierced 
Jehovah,  when  they  recently  put  to  death  some 
one  of  his  messengers  or  prophets  who  is  not 
named.”  But  the  violent  death  of  a  prophet  was 
not  such  a  rare  thing  in  Jewish  history ;  and  why 
should  it  in  any  case  lead  to  such  a  great  and  uni¬ 
versal  mourning  as  is  here  described?  Or,  if  there 
had  been  some  murder  of  a  prophet  so  exceptional 
in  its  atrocity  as  to  convulse  the  whole  nation  in 
an  agony  of  grief,  would  there  not  be  some  trace 
of  the  fact  in  the  books  of  Kings  or  Chronicles  ? 
Yet  none  such  is  found. 


THEOLOGICAL  AND  MORAL. 

1 .  When  our  Lord  was  about  to  ascend  to  heaven 
He  commanded  the  Apostles  (Acts  i.  4)  not  to  al¬ 
low  themselves  to  be  drawn  or  driven  from  Jeru¬ 
salem,  but  to  “  wait  for  the  promise  of  the  Father.” 
There  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  the  passage  be¬ 
fore  us  contains  one  form  or  instance  of  the  prom¬ 
ise  to  which  the  Saviour  referred.  The  first  great 
jfifit  of  heaven,  for  which  men  were  taught  to  look 
in  the  latter  days,  was  a  divine  person  incarnate  to 
make  reconciliation  for  iniquity  and  bring  in  ever¬ 
lasting  righteousness ;  the  next  one  was  that  of 
another  divine  person  whose  influences  should  ap¬ 
ply  the  redemption  effected,  and  thus  complete  the 

1  So  far  u  I  have  observed,  every  writer  of  whatever 
school  is  glad  t6  get  the  sanction  of  this  great  name  for 
his  opinion. 


work  of  the  Father's  sovereign  love.  The  latter  — 
the  Holy  Spirit  —  had  of  course  been  present  and 
active  in  the  previous  stages  of  the  Cnurch’s  his¬ 
tory  ;  otherwise  there  could  have  been  no  Church, 
for  the  Spirit  is  the  indispensable  bond  of  union 
between  God  and  his  people.  But  during  the  old 
economy,  owing  to  its  very  nature  as  an  introduc¬ 
tory,  preparatory,  and  restricted  dispensation,  the 
gifts  of  the  Spirit  were  far  less  rich  and  powerful 
and  general  and  constant,  than  they  were  ulti¬ 
mately  designed  and  required  to  be  in  older  to 
effect  the  purposes  of  grace.  Hence  the  promise 
of  an  effusion  which  should  not  be  intermittent 
or  partial,  either  in  its  nature  or  its  subjects,  but 
every  way  adequate  to  the  necessities  of  the  case. 
This  promise  was  given  by  the  older  Prophets, 
Joel  (ii.  28,  29),  Isaiah  (lix.  21),  Jeremiah  (xxxi. 
33,  34),  Ezekiel  (xxxvi.  27),  and  is  now  resumed 
after  the  exile  by  Zechariah,  who  uses  the  very 

term  ("TStp  =  pour  out)  employed  by  Joel  three 
centuries  before.  (Isaiah  uses  a  different  word, 


j73\  but  of  the  same  signification.)  The  effusion 
is  not  to  be  fitful  or  scanty,  but  generous  and 
abundant,  a  pouring  rain  from  the  skies,  overcom¬ 
ing  all  obstacles,  reaching  all  classes  and  effecting 
the  most  blessed  and  durable  results.  Its  precise 
influence  as  conceived  by  Zechariah,  is  in  the  way 
of  overcoming  depraved  natural  characteristics  by 
imparting  grace  and  developing  this  grace  in  the 
exercise  of  supplication.  All  true  ana  successful 
prayer  is  “in  the  Spirit”  (Eph.  vi.  18,  Jude  20). 
Paul  had  often  gone  through  the  forms  of  suppli¬ 
cation  in  his  unconverted  career,  but  it  was  only 
when  spiritually  enlightened  that  it  could  be  truly- 
said  of  him,  as  it  was,  “  Behold,  he  prayeth  ” 
(Acts  ix.  It).  In  the  view  of  a  thoughtful  mind, 
prayer  itself  is  hardly  so  great  a  blessing  as  the 
promise  of  a  divine  Spirit  to  help  our  infirmity 
and  make  intercession  within  us.  (Rom.  viii.  26.) 

2.  This  passage  is  singularly  happy  in  pointing 
out  what  all  experience  has  shown  to  be  the  chief 
means  of  kindling  evangelical  repentance,  —  the 
apprehension  of  a  crucified  Saviour.  Men  are  in¬ 
deed  convinced  o£sin  in  various  ways.  Natural 
conscience  sometimes  inflames  remorse  to  a  fearful 
pitch.  Sudden  judgments,  or  what  are  thought  to 
be  such,  stimulate  fear  until  reason  is  eclipsed.  A 
keen  sense  of  shame  proves  to  be  a  sorrow  of  the 
world  which  worketh  death.  But  the  true,  healthy 
conviction  of  sin,  the  repentance  which  needeth 
not  to  be  repented  of,  is  born  at  the  cross.  There 
the  sinful  soul  sees  its  sin  as  it  see9  it  nowhere  else 
in  the  world,  sees  all  the  vilencss,  malignity,  and 
incxcusableness  of  its  past  life,  and  is  thoroughly 
humbled  and  prostrated  in  contrition.  It  becomes 
conscious  of  its  own  share  in  the  dark  and  bloody 
crime  of  Calvary.  As  one  of  those  for  whom 
Christ  died,  it  had  part  in  driving  the  nails  and 
pushing  the  spear,  and  is  justly  liable  to  the  ag¬ 
gravated  doom  of  those  who  with  wicked  hands 
crucified  the  Lord  of  glory.  Hence  all  pleas  in 
extenuation  are  given  up,  all  excuses  are  felt  to  be 
frivolous.  Nothing  is  left  but  a  fearful  looking  for 
of  judgment,  so  far  as  the  soul's  own  merits  and 
claims  are  considered.  But  this  very  conviction 
of  total  unworthiness  is  accompanied  with  a  con¬ 
viction  of  Christ’s  wondrous  love  in  bearing  the 
cross,  and  an  inspiration  of  hope  in  the  efficacy 
of  his  atoning  death.  Thus  the  arrow  that  kills 
bears  with  it  the  balm  that  makes  alive.  The  true 
penitent  says,  “  I  am  lost,  for  my  sins  have  slain 
my  Lord  ;  nay,  I  am  saved,  for  ray  Lord  died  that 
those  very  sins  should  be  blotted  out.”  So  the  re- 
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pentance  is  real,  deep,  and  hearty,  bnt  it  is  not  sul¬ 
len,  angry,  or  despairing.  It  grows  keener  and 
more  comprehensive  by  experience,  but  faith  and 
hope  are  growing  in  like  measure,  and  thus  the 
equipoise  in  which  the  spiritual  life  began  is  main¬ 
tained  even  to  the  end.  Even  at  the  height  of 
his  usefulness  Paul  felt  that  he  was  not  worthy  to 
be  called  an  Apostle,  and  at  the  close  of  life  called 
himself  chief  of  sinners ;  vet  he  knew  whom  he 
had  believed,  and  expected  a  crown  of  righteous¬ 
ness  which  the  Lord,  the  righteous  judge,  would 
give  him  “  in  that  day.’' 

3.  There  are  two  striking  peculiarities  of  peni¬ 
tential  sorrow,  —  its  depth  and  its  solitariness. 
The  Prophet  uses  the  strongest  metaphors  known 
to  human  experience.  No  pang  which  death  can 
inflict  is  so  severe  as  that  which  wrings  the  heart 
of  parents  following  to  the  tomb  the  remains  of  a 
first-born  or  an  only  son.  It  seems  as  if  all  hope 
and  joy  were  interred  in  the  same  grave.  So 
again  a  great  national  calamity  is  intensified  by 
the  reciprocal  influence  upon  one  another  of  all 
who  are  affected  by  it  When  President  Lincoln 
was  assassinated  in  1865,  a  shuddering  horror 
seized  every  heart  throughout  the  land,  and  multi¬ 
tudes  who  had  never  seen  the  kindly  leader  were 
as  deeply  moved  as  if  the  blow  had  fallen  on  their 
own  kindred.  A  gloomy  pall  settled  down  over 
all  hearts  and  all  households.  But  penitential 
grief  which  is  awakened  by  the  sight  of  a  pierced 
Saviour  is  as  real  and  pervading  as  that  which 
proceeds  from  any  outward  affliction,  personal,  do¬ 
mestic,  or  national.  Its  theatre  is  within.  There 
are  no  outward  manifestations,  but  the  feeling  for 
that  reason  is  the  more  concentrated  and  intense. 
The  soul  renews  the  experience  of  the  royal  pen¬ 
itent,  —  my  sin  is  ever  before  me.  But  the  stricken 
soul  mourns  apart.  As  there  is  a  joy,  so  there  is 
a  sorrow,  with  which  a  stranger  intermeddleth  not. 
The  relations  of  the  soul  to  God  are  so  delicate 
that  all  shrink  instinctively  from  exposing  them 
to  the  view  of  others.  Deep  grief  is  necessarily 
solitary.  In  its  acmd,  neither  sympathy  nor  fel¬ 
lowship  is  sought  or  allowed.  Much  more  must 
this  be  the  case  when  the  grief  is  spiritual,  for  the 
hand  of  God  which  causes  the  pain  alone  can  cure 
it,  and  the  soul  nauseates  all  other  comforters. 
David  Braiuerd  mentions  that  on  one  occasion 
when  he  was  preaching  to  his  Indians,  the  power 
of  God  came  down  among  them  like  a  mighty 
rushing  wind  •  “  Their  concern  was  so  great,  each 
for  himself,  that  none  seemed  to  take  any  notice 
of  tho>e  about  him.  They  were,  to  their  own  ap¬ 
prehension,  as  much  retired  as  if  they  had  been 
alone  in  the  thickest  desert.  Every  one  was  pray¬ 
ing  apart,  and  yet  all  together."  Cowper  is  not 
the  only  penitent  who  could  say  in  truth,  — 

u  I  wu  a  stricken  deer  that  left  the  herd.” 

The  immediate  promoting  of  all  who  become  con¬ 
vinced  of  sin  is  to  fly  to  some  solitary  place  and 
be  alone  with  God,  unless  indeed,  as  in  the  case 
of  Brainerd’s  Indians,  the  absorption  of  mind  is  so 
complete  that  they  are  insensible  to  the  presence 
of  others.  “  The  heart  knoweth  its  own  bitter¬ 
ness,"  and  a  godly  sorrow  shuns  companions  until 
it  has  wrought  “  a  repentance  unto  salvation  not 
to  be  repented  of"  (2  Cor.  vii.  10). 

4.  Repentance  of  itself,  however  deep  and 
thorough,  is  of  no  avail  toward  justification.  It 
does  not  repair  the  evils  of  wrong-doing  even  in 
common  life,  any  more  than  in  the  sphere  of  re¬ 
ligion.  The  spendthrift  may  bitterly  mourn  the 
extravagance  which  ate  up  his  estate,  or  the  deb¬ 


auchee  the  excesses  which  ruined  his  constitution, 
bat  in  neither  case  does  the  penitence  bring  back 
what  has  been  lost  It  is  the  same  with  the  sin¬ 
ner.  Tears  and  penances  are  no  compensation  for 
sin.  Sin  is  a  debt  (Matt  vi.  12),  and  a  debt  is 
satisfied  only  by  payment  The  payment  may  be 
made  by  one  person  or  by  another,  but  it  must  be 
made,  or  sin  remains  with  its  legal 'and  endless 
consequences.  Hence  the  fullness  of  this  passage 
of  the  Prophet,  which  to  a  most  elaborate  paints 
ing  of  the  distress  for  sin  caused  by  a  believing  ap¬ 
prehension  of  the  cross,  appends  the  true  and  only 
source  of  relief  for  that  distress,  —  the  fountain 
set  flowing  on  Calvary.  There  must  be  aid  from 
without.  A  continuous  baptism  of  tears  is  of  it¬ 
self  impotent.  Nothing  avails  but  a  provision  by 
the  Being  whom  sin  has  offended,  and  just  this  is 
furnished  in  that  blood  of  sprinkling  which  was 
symbolized  in  so  many  ways  in  the  Old  Covenant. 
Apart  from  this,  nothing  is  left  for  a  conscious  sin¬ 
ner  but  despair. 

5.  A  striking  expression  of  this  is  given  in  two 
passages  in  the  New  Testament,  evidently  founded 
upon  the  words  of  Zechariah.  In  Mattxxiv.  30, 
our  Lord  says,  u  Then  shall  all  the  tribes  of  the 
earth  mourn,  and  they  shall  see  the  Son  of  man 
coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  with  power'  and 
great  glory."  In  Rev.  i.  7  the  beloved  disciple  re¬ 
sumes  these  words  with  an  additional  particular, 
“  Behold,  He  comcth  with  clouds,  and  every  eye 
shall  see  Him,  and  they  also  which  pierced  Him ; 
and  all  kindreds  of  the  earth  shall  wail  because  of 
Him."  All  men  arc  to  see  Christ,  not  merely  in 
his  glory  but  as  bearing  the  scars  by  which  that 
glory  was  won.  Some  see  Him  so  as  to  be  sub¬ 
dued  into  a  salatary  contrition;  they  are  drawn 
to  Him  by  irresistible  attraction,  and  while  they 
mourn  over  sin  rejoice  in  the  ample  and  gracious 
pardon  He  bestows.  Others,  alas,  are  to  see  Him, 
not  voluntarily  but  by  a  necessity  which  they 
would  fain  escape  I  They  see  Him  a  lamb  as  it 
had  been  slain,  but  no  more  within  their  reach 
and  for  their  advantage.  He  is  to  them  a  lost 
Saviour,  one  whose  pierced  side  and  mangled  limbs 
|  express  only  the  fearful  wages  and  terrible  iniquity 
j  of  sin,  but  offer  no  hope  of  foigiveness  and  accept¬ 
ance. 


HOMILETIC AL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Moors  :  All  true  repentance  arises  from  a  sight 
of  a  dying  Saviour,  one  who  has  died  for  us.  True 
repentance  is  only  love  weeping  at  the  foot  of  the 
cross,  the  soul  sorrowing  for  sins  that  have  been  so 
freely  forgiven.  True  religion  is  a  personal  thing, 
and  when  it  takes  strong  hold  of  the  heart,  will 
lead  the  soul  apart  to  solitary  wrestling  with  God 
and  acts  of  personal  humbling  before  Him. 

Bradley  :  Holy  mourning  for  sin  is  a  bitter 
thing ;  there  comes  along  with  it  many  a  tear  and 
pang ;  but  yet  there  is  mingled  with  it  a  comfort 
and  a  blessedness  which  must  he  felt  to  be  known. 
The  very  look  which  makes  the  heart  bleed,  is  a 
look  at  One  who  can  do  more  than  heal  it.  .  .  . 
Pray  for  this  sorrow.  When  would  vou  mourn 
and  weep  for  your  sins,  if  not  now  ?  Somewhere 
you  must  weep  for  them ;  would  you  keep  back 
this  weeping  till  you  come  to  that  world  where 
tears  are  never  dried  up ;  where  you  must  weep,  if 
you  weep  at  all,  forever?  And  somewhere  you 
must  look  upon  this  pierced  Jesus  ?  Will  you  look 
on  Him  for  the  first  time  when  He  opens  the  heav¬ 
ens  and  calls  vou  out  of  vour  graves  to  his  judg- 
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merit-seat  ?  It  is  a  blessed  though  a  mournful 
thing  to  see  Him  now,  but  it  is  a  dreadful  thing 
to  see  Him  for  the  first  time  in  the  very  moment 
when  his  work  of  mercy  is  forever  ended,  when  the 
fountain  He  has  opened  for  6in  and  uncleanness  is 
forever  dosed. 

McChktnb  :  1.  The  Great  Spring.  I  will  pour. 
2.  The  Great  Agent.  The  spirit  of  grace  ana  sup¬ 
plication.  3.  The  Effect.  <They  look ;  they  mourn; 
they  see  the  fountain  opened. 


Jat  :  There  were  provisions  for  ceremonial  pol¬ 
lution  under  the 'Mosaic  Economy,  the  braxen  sea 
for  the  priests  and  the  ten  lavers  for  the  things 
offered  in  sacrifice.  There  were  also  fountains  for 
bodily  diseases :  the  pool  of  Siloam  to  which  our 
Saviour  sent  the  man  born  blind  ;  and  the  pool  of 
Bethesda,  where  lay  a  number  of  sufferers  waiting 
for  the  troubling  of  the  waters.  Christ  differed 
from  all  these,  as  a  fountain  for  moral  and  spirit¬ 
ual  defilement,  “  for  sin  and  uncleanness.” 


4.  FRUITS  OF  PENITENCE. 

Chapter  XIII.  2-6. 

A.  The  Extinction  of  Idols  and  False  Prophets  (ver.  2).  B.  The  Latter  to  he  slain  by  their  own  Par¬ 
ents  ( ver.  3).  C.  Other  such  Prophets  shall  be  ashamed  of  their  Calling  (ver.  4).  D.  And  even 
deny  it  vhen  charged  upon  them  (vers.  5,  6.) 

2  And  it  shall  be  in  that  day,  saith  Jehovah  of  Hosts, 

I  will  cut  off  the  names  of  the  idols  from  the  land,1 
And  they  shall  be  remembered  no  more  ; 

And  also  the  prophets  and  the  spirit  of  oncleanness, 

Will  I  cause  to  pass  out  of  the  land. 

S  And  it  shall  be,  if  a  man  still  prophesy, 

Ilis  father  and  his  mother,  who  begat  him,  shall  say  to  him, 

Thou  shalt  not  live, 

For  thou  hast  spoken  a  lie  in  the  name  of  Jehovah  ; 

•  And  his  father  and  his  mother1;  who  begat  him, 

Shall  pierce 8  him  through  in  his  prophesying. 

4  And  it  shall  be  in  that  a&y  the  prophets  shaU  be  ashamed8 
Each  of  his  vision  in  his  prophesying ; 

And  shall  no  more  put  on  a  hairy  mantle  to  lie  $ 

5  And  [one]  shall  say,4 1  am  not  a  prophet,  I  am  a  husbandman, 

For  a  man  has  sold 5  me  from  my  youth. 

6  And  [the  other]  shall  say  6  to  him, 

What  then  are  these  wounds  between  thy  hands  ? 

And  he  shall  say,  Those  with  which  I  was  wounded 
In  the  house  of  my  lovers.7 

TBXTDAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  2.  —  ynSH.  Henderson  In  both  eeeee  renders  earik,  bat  nesdieesly.  The  statement  Is  •  geoend  one,  bat 
with  *  local  ooloring . 

S  Ver.  8.  —  "lpl  Is  rendered  puree,  in  order  te  show  that  it  Is  the  nme  word  which  Is  used  In  the  fkmous  passage 
xii.  10. 

•  Ver.  4.  —  Heng.  renders  tTiS,  to  desist  with  shame ,  bat  the  established  meaning  of  the  phrase  is  simply,  to 

he  ashamed  of.  The  tan.  sofflx  In  is  a  peculiarity  of  this  class  of  verbs  (Green,  FUb.  Gr.t  166,  2). 

4  Ver.  6.  —  The  singular  verb  here,  following  the  previous  plurals,  indicates  that  one  case  is  seleoted  as  an  example. 
Noyes  renders,  "  eaoh  shall  say,*1  bat  the  prophet  can  scarcely  mean  that  every  one  of  the  fklse  prophets  is  to  make  the 
same  form  of  denial. 

f  Ver.  6.  —  \2Dpn  has  been  strangely  mboooesiysd.  LXX.  make  it  iytrrnaer ;  Vulg.,  Adam  meum  exsmptam ; 

Peach,  renders  as  if  it  came  from  M3P.  The  E.  V.  followed  Klmehl  in  deriving  the  verbal  form  from  HJJpD  — 
small  cattle.  rr  * 

•  Ver.  6.  —  The  implied  subject  of  "  shall  say  n  Is,  of  oonrse,  the  other  Interlocutor  in  the  dialogue. 

7  Ver.  6.  —  'SHHQ  should  be  rendered  /seers,  Jost  m  U  to  In  all  the  other  places  where  it  eoeurs :  Lib.  1. 1% 
Pease  iL  7, 0, 12,  ate*. ;  fiends  is  too  weak. 
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BXBGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

This  portion  announces  the  complete  extirpa¬ 
tion  of  idolatry  and  false  prophecy,  which  are  here 
taken  to  represent  all  forms  of  ungodliness  and 
immorality,  which  they  could  very  properly  do, 
since  they  nad  been  the  chief  and  most  dangerous 
sins  of  the  covenant  people  in  all  their  previous 
history.  We  have  then  a  vivid  presentation  of  the 
fruits  of  the  penitence  mentioned  in  the  previous 
chapter,  and  of  the  conversion  and  renovation  an¬ 
nounced  in  the  opening  verse  of  this  chapter.  The 
passage  is  not  to  be  restricted  to  any  particular  pe¬ 
riod,  but  describes  under  local  and  temporary  forms 
the  removal  of  whatever  is  offensive  to  a  God  of 
holiness  and  truth.  It  will  therefore  apply  to  every 
instance  in  which  the  Gospel  in  its  leading  elements, 
repentance  toward  God  and  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus 
Cnrist,  is  truly  received. 

Vcr.  2.  I  will  cut  off  the  names  of  the  idols. 
The  expressions,  “  to  cut  off  the  names/1  and  “  that 
they  be  remembered  no  more,”  denote  the  total 
extinction  of  idolatry  (cf.  Hos.  ii.  17).  Of  the 
latter  Calvin  says,  “  his  meaning  is  that  the  hatred 
of  superstition  will  be  so  great  that  the  people  will 
shudder  at  the  very  name.”  Inasmuch  as  the  Jews 
notoriously  after  the  Captivity  shrank  from  any 
approach  to  idol-worship,  it  has  been  claimed  that 
this  passage  shows  that  the  portion  of  the  book  to 
whicn  it  belongs  was  composed  prior  to  the  Exile. 
But  the  conclusion  is  not  legitimate.  Zechariah 
simply  uses  the  forms  of  the  past  in  which  to  de¬ 
pict  tne  future.  Idolatry  was  the  common  expres¬ 
sion  of  ungodliness  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  na¬ 
tion  ;  how  could  even  a  post-exilium  prophet  better 
set  forth  the  overthrow  of  false  religion  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  than  by  predicting  the  oblivion  of  idols  and 
their  names  ?  Kohler  indeed  deems  it  possible,  on 
the  basis  of  Rev.  ix.  20,  xiii.  4,  15,  that  gross  act¬ 
ual  idol-worship  may  again  return,  but  this  would 
be  to  interpret  an  obscure  book  by  one  yet  obscurer. 
Possibly  the  reference  may  be  to  that  refined  idol¬ 
atry  which  consists  in  regarding  and  serving  the 
creature  more  than  the  Creator,  and  which  the  New 
Testament  has  in  view  when  it  declares  covetous¬ 
ness  to  be  idolatry  fCol.  lii.  5).  The  prophets 
must  of  course  be* false  prophets  who  spoke  with¬ 
out  authority,  as  appears  from  their  association  not 
only  with  idols  but  also  with  the  spirit  of  unclean- 
neas.  Thii  latter  phrase  denotes  not  merely  a 
pervading  principle,  but  an  active,  conscious  agen¬ 
cy,  standing  in  direct  contrast  with  the  Spirit  of 
grace  (xii.  10),  which  works  in  its  human  instru¬ 
ments  and  leads  them  to  their  lying  utterances. 
The  false  prophets  as  well  as  the  true  were  subject 
to  an  influence  from  without  (cf.  1  Kings  xxii.  21 
-23,  Rev.  xvi  14  with  2  Thess.  ii.  9, 10  and  1  Tim. 
iv.  2).  The  completeness  of  the  removal  of  this 
form  of  ungodliness  is  expressed  very  energetically 
in  the  following  verses. 

Ver.  3.  If  a  man  still  prophesy.  .  .  .  pierce 
.him  through.  Some  infer  from  the  opening  words 
that  the  mere  fact  of  prophesying  will  be  proof  that 
the  man  attempting  it  is  a  deceiver,  since  there  will 
be  no  more  prophets  (Keil,  Kohler),  and  they  refer 
to  Jer.  xxxi.  33,  34,  Is.  liv.  13  ;  but  this  is  an  ex¬ 
travagant  and  needless  assumption,  for  the  connec¬ 
tion  shows  plainly  enough  that  Zechariah  has  in 
view  simply  false  pretenders  to  divine  inspiration, 
and  the  passages  ouoted  by  no  means  imply  the 
final  oessation  of  the  spirit  of  prophecy  either  in 
its  broad  or  its  narrow  sense,  as  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  plainly  shows.  The  statement  in  the  text 


rests  on  Deut.  xviii.  20,  compared  with  xiii.  6-10. 
The  offender  shall  die,  aud  the  first  to  inflict  the 
sentence  shall  be  his  father  and  his  mother,  here 
made  more  emphatic  by  the  addition,  who  begat 
him.  Cf.  2  Sam.  xvi.  11.  Several  expositors  mod¬ 
ify  the  meaning  of  T2T  so  as  to  make  it  =  to  bind 
or  scourge  (LXX.,  Peshito,  Calmct),  but  there  is  no 
ground  whatever  for  this  in  the  origin  or  usage  of 
the  word,  nor  does  it  suft  the  context. 

Ver.  4.  Prophets  shall  be  ashamed  ....  to 
lie.  The  revolution  will  be  so  great  that  these  pre¬ 
tenders  shall  become  ashamed  of  their  claims,  and 
strip  off  the  outward  token  of  their  occupation. 
The  hairy  mantle  worn  by  the  prophets  (2  Kings 
i.  8)  was  not  a  form  of  ascetic  discipline,  but  a 
sermo  propheticus  real  is,  a  symbol  of  tne  prophet’s 
grief  for  the  sins  which  he  was  commissioned  to 
reprove.  It  was  an  acted  parable  of  repentance. 
The  same  remark  is  true  of  John  the  Baptist’s 
“raiment  of  camel’s  hair  and  leathern  girdle” 
(Matt.  iii.  4).  To  lie,  t.  to  give  themselves  the 
appearance  of  prophets,  and  thus  impose  upon  the 
people.  Thus  far  Zechariah  has  spoken  of  those 
who  spoke  falsely  in  the  name  of  die  Lord,  and 
Uengs  ten  berg  supposes  that  he  now  turns  to  an¬ 
other  class  of  pretenders  who  spoke  in  the  name 
of  strange  gods,  —  a  view  which  seems  required 
by  his  interpretation  of  the  last  word  of  ver.  6. 
But  no  break  or  transition  is  apparent  in  the  pas¬ 
sage,  and  there  is  no  necessity  for  violently  intro¬ 
ducing  a  new  subject. 

Vers.  5,  6.  I  am  not  a  prophet  ....  lovers. 
A  dramatic  representation  of  the  means  by  which 
one  of  these  deceivers  endeavors  to  escape  detec¬ 
tion.  Charged  with  his  crime,  he  denies  it,  and 
claims  to  have  been  nothing  more  than  a  common 
tiller  of  the  soil.  In  support  of  this  claiip  he  as¬ 
serts  that  this  is  no  recent  circumstance,  but  that 

he  has  been  sold  from  his  youth.  nD|7  =  to  ac¬ 
quire,  h.  bug  (Is.  xxiv.  2),  in  Hiphil  would  nat¬ 
urally  =  to  cause  to  buy, «.  e .,  to  sell.  Fiirst  and 
others  make  Hiphil  the  same  as  Kal.  The  sense 
is  the  same  according  to  either  rendering.  There 
seems  to  be  no  reason  for  considering  the  verb  a 

denominative  from  HprpD,  servvm  facere  (Maurer, 
Kohler).  To  this  denial  is  opposed  the  question  as 
to  the  origin  of  the  scars  the  accused  person  bears, 
—  wounds  between  thy  hands,  t.  e.,  upon  the 
breast.  Cf.  2  Kings  ix.  24,  where  “  between  the 
arms  ”  evidently  has  this  meaning.  (In  Arabic  the 

fr  * '  "  o' 

cognate  phrase,  JL>  Jo  occurs  frequently, 

in  the  sense  coram  eo.)  The  questioner  considers 
these  gashes  upon  the  person  as  palpable  evidences 
that  tne  man  nas  wounded  himself  in  connection 
with  idolatrous  worship  (1  Kings  xviii.  28  ;  Tibul¬ 
lus,  I.  i.  43,  respecting  the  worship  of  Cvbele),  and 
asks  an  explanation.  The  reply  is  that  he  received 
them  in  the  house  of  his  lovers,  which  some  ex¬ 
plain  as  =  irapure,  sinful  lovers,  t.  e.,  idols  (.Heng- 
stenberg),  in  which  sense  they  say  that  the  Biel  of 

is  always  used  (which,  however,  cannot  be 
affirmed  of  Jer.  xxii.  20,  22,  Lara.  i.  19) ;  bat  as 
the  form  necessarily  signifies  only  intense  affection 
without  regard  to  quality,  1  prefer  the  opinion  of 
those  who  explain  it  ‘as  =  loving  friends,  and  un¬ 
derstand  the  accused  person  as  maintaining  that 
the  scars  are  simply  the  result  of  chastisements 
which  he  had  formerly  received  when  in  the  bouse  of 
his  relatives.  It  seems  more  likely  that  such  a  man 
would  resort  to  an  evasion  of  this  kind  than  that 
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he  would  make  the  frank  confession  involved  in 
the  former  view. 

“  This  verse  is  commonlj  applied  to  the  suffer¬ 
ings  of  Christ,  but  without  any  further  ground 
than  its  mere  proximity  to  that  which  follows,  in 
which  He  and  his  sufferings  are  clearly  predicted  ” 
(Henderson).  It  is  quite  impossible  on  any  crit¬ 
ical  ground  to  vindicate  such  an  application,  al¬ 
though  Henderson  is  far  astray  when  ne  assigns  as 
a  reason  that  “  in  no  tolerable  sense  could  the  Jews 
be  called  Christ’s  lovers  or  friends,”  for  it  is  writ¬ 
ten  (John  i.  11),  “  He  came  unto  his  own,  and  his 
own  (o/15to<)  received  Him  not,”  and  the  Apostle 
(Rom.  ix.  5)  speaks  of  his  kinsmen  as  those  “of 
whom  as  concerning  the  flesh  Christ  came.” 


THEOLOGICAL  AND  MORAL. 

1.  Idolatry  and  divination  are  mentioned  by 
Zechariah,  as  has  been  said,  only  as  typical  forms 
of  error  and  sin.  But  it  is  singular  how  well  they 
express  the  prevailing  evils  with  which  the  Church 
is  called  to  contend  in  modern  times.  The  gross 
idolatry  of  the  heathen  has  disappeared  from  Chris¬ 
tendom  never  to  return  ;  but  its  place  is  taken  by 
a  more  refined  and  more  dangerous  error  of  the 
same  sort.  There  is  a  devotion  rendered  to  wealth, 
to  pleasure,  to  position,  to  genius,  which  is  wholly 
inconsistent  with  the  just  claims  of  our  Maker. 
There  is  a  materialism  which,  although  glozed 
over  with  high-sounding  names,  is  as  repulsive  to 
the  true  honor  of  God  as  the  worship  of  Baal  or 
Astartc.  It  dwells  on  great  physical  achieve¬ 
ments,  discoveries  in  nature  or  inventions  in  art, 
scientific  triumphs,  or  even  the  multiplication  of 
social  conveniences,  as  if  these  were  tne  all  in  all 
of  life  and  of  man.  The  next  world  is  ignored. 
God  is  turned  into  a  mere  name.  He  is  not 
enough  thought  of  to  be  actively  opposed ;  and 
men  say  in  Gibbon’s  famous  formula,  all  religions 
are  equallv  true  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  equally 
false  in  tfie  eyes  of  the  philosopher,  and  equally 
useful  in  the  eyes  of  the  statesman.  Now  this 
cool  indifference,  this  pervading  earthlincss  of 
character  and  pursuit,  is  not  simply  the  rejection 
of  God,  but  the  enthronement,  of  something  else 
in  his  place,  i.  e.,  idolatry.  And  it  needs  all  the 
energv  of  a  true  spiritual  faith  to  overcome  it.  If 
the  Church  is  ever  to  fulfill  her  function,  she  mnst 
insist  that  the  life  is  more  than  meat  and  the  body 
than  raiment ;  that  means  are  not  ends ;  that  man 
is  not  merely  an  animal  of  the  better  class,  more 
highly  organized  and  of  larger  intelligence;  bnt 
that  he  is  a  spiritual  being,  allied  to  the  infinite 
Spirit  and  able  to  teach  the  true  goal  of  his  exist 
ence  only  in  willing  obedience  to  that  supreme 
Spirit.  Anything  c*se  than  this,  whether  it  he  the 
worship  of  wealth,  or  the  worship  of  science,  is 
treason  to  God.  It  puts  the  creature  in  the  place 
of  the  Creator,  and  so  prepares  the  way  for  all  un¬ 
godliness  and  unrighteousness.  A  religious  basis 
Is  essential  to  a  permanent  morality,  and  although 
the  late  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  held  that  there  could, 
be  a  religion  without  a  personal  God,  all  experi¬ 
ence  is  against  his  crude  notion.  Men  who  begin 
by  denying  the  rights  of  their  Maker  will  sooner 
or  later  end  by  denying  the  rights  of  their  fellow- 
men. 

2.  The  world  has  often  flattered  itself  that  “  the 
ihlse  prophet  and  the  unclean  spirit”  have  complete¬ 
ly  passed  away,  that  science  has  effectually  disposed 
of  superstition,  that  the  progress  of  education  and 
Intelligence  has  put  an  end  to  soothsaying  and  nec¬ 


romancy.  Yet  our  own  generation  has  complete¬ 
ly  exploded  this  flattering  dream.  The  heart  of 
our  own  enlightened  land  where  the  schoolmaster 
has  been  abroad  for  generations,  has  witnessed  the 
resurrection  and  diffusion  of  errors  which  are  usu¬ 
ally  considered  as  belonging  only  to  the  twilight 
of  civilization.  The  miserable  first  king  of  Israel 
resorted  to  the  witch  of  Endor,  only  after  every 
other  door  of  knowledge  had  been  hopelessly 
closed  against  him  ;  but  now  under  the  blaze  of  a 
completed  revelation,  with  Christ  at  the  right  hand 
of  God,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  promised  to  all  who 
seek  aright,  men  revive  an  antiquated  delusion 
and  seek  for  the  living  to  the  dead.  Nay,  many 
who  reject  and  scoff  at  the  Scriptures,  receive  with 
implicit  faith  what  purport  to  be  communications 
from  the  ghosts  of  the  departed.  It  is  a  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  the  Apostolic  declaration  (2  Tim.  iv.  4), 
“  They  who  turn  away  their  ears  from  the  truth 
shall  be  turned  unto  fables.”  Man  stands  too  close 
to  the  unseen  world  to  deny  or  ignore  its  exist¬ 
ence  ;  his  own  condition  here  with  its  dependence 
and  exposure  makes  him  look  wistfully  for  some¬ 
thing  higher  and  better.  If  that  craving  is  not 
satisfied  legitimately,  it  will  be  illegitimately.  The 
alternative  to  Faith  is  not  unbelief  but  misbelief. 
Men  must  believe  something.  If  they  obey  the 
laws  of  evidence,  they  will  receive  the  only  proven 
revelation  front  the  invisible  world;  if  not,  then 
all  that  remains  is  belief  without  evidence,  that 
is,  superstition.  Nor  will  this  be  altered  if  there 
be  a  common  school,  and  a  printing-press,  and  a 
scientific  association  in  every  hamlet  of  the  land. 
No  culture  of  the  intellect  can  destroy  oY  smother 
man’s  moral  and  spiritual  nature.  The  heart,  the 
conscience,  the  sense  of  responsibility,  will  still 
survive  and  demand  some  appropriate  nutriment. 
To  offer  to  these  the  latest  discoveries  in  physics, 
is  to  offer  stones  instead  of  bread,  or  a  scorpion  in¬ 
stead  of  a  fish.  If  they  do  not  receive  the  living 
oracles  of  the  Spirit  of  holiness,  they  fall  into  the 
hands  of  “  the  spirit  of  uncleanness/’  whose  work¬ 
ing  is  with  lying  wonders  and  all  deccivableness 
of  unrighteousness  in  them  that  perish,  because 
they  received  not  the  love  of  the  truth  that  they 
might  be  saved  (2  Thes.  ii.  9,  10). 

3.  The  energy  of  moral  rebuke  in  a  healthy 
state  of  Zion,  is  well  shown  in  the  pictorial  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  Prophet.  In  the  fifth  Book  of 
Moses  provision  is  made  for  the  prompt  and  severe 
punishment  of  any  one  who  should  introduce  the 
worship  of  a  false  god  (Deut.  xiii.  6-9).  The  Jew¬ 
ish  commonwealth,  being  an  actual  theocracy,  idol¬ 
atry  was  simply  and  literally  high  treason,  a  blow 
at  the  life  of  the  state,  and  as  such  a  capital  crime. 
Hence  no  degree  of  kindred  or  affection  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  exempt  any  one  from  denouncing  such  a 
criminal.  Even  a  man’s  nearest  relatives  were  to 
be  the  first  to  put  their  hands  to  his  execution 
when  he  was  found  judicially  obnoxious  to  the 
penalty.  Even  so,  declares  Zechariah,  in  days  to 
come  will  the  parents  who  naturally  cling  to  a 
prodigal  boy,  even  when  he  may  be  hated  and  de¬ 
spised  bv  all  the  world,  yet  overcome  their  affec¬ 
tion,  and  themselves  thrust  through  the  child  who 
is  a  lying  prophet.  The  representation  is  strong, 
but  not  exaggerated.  Literally  understood  it  is 
of  course  impossible.  Under  the  Gospel  civil  pun¬ 
ishments  for  religious  errors  have  and  can  have  no 
place.  But  the  underlying  thought —  intense  and 
absolute  loyalty  to  God  —  is  as  appropriate  now 
as  H  ever  was.  The  religious  element  in  man’s 
nature  is  to  become  dominant,  nay  supreme.  Love 
to  God,  like  Aaron’s  rod,  is  to  swallow  up  all  other 
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affections..  Nothing  is  to  come  into  competition 
with  allegiance  to  truth  and  holiness.  Our  Lord 

f>resentcd  the  duty  with  all  plainness :  “  He  that 
oveth  father  or  mother  more  than  me  is  not 
worthy  of  me ;  and  he  that  loveth  son  or  daugh¬ 
ter  more  than  me  is  not  worthy  of  me”  (Matt.  x. 
37).  It  often  happens  that  the  claims  of  relatives 
and  the  claims  of  Christ  come  into  collision  ;  and 
when  they  do,  the  former  must  give  way.  We 
must  choose  to  displease  those  whom  we  most  love 
on  earth  rather  than  displease  Him  who  died  for 
us  on  the  cross.  This  doctrine  is  quite  repulsive 
to  the  sentimentalists  who  exalt  the  domestic  af¬ 
fections  to  the  highest  place  in  human  esteem,  but 
it  is  none  the  less  true,  being  indeed  a  simple  co¬ 
rollary  from  the  first  principle  of  all  religion,  that 
the  object  of  worship  is  to  be  loved  supremely,  and 
all  other  beings,  however  near  or  dear,  subordi¬ 
nate^. 

4.  But  this  is  a  very  different  thing  from  the 
self-inflicted  tortures  of  the  heathen  and  of  all  false 
religionists.  The  man  in  the  text  with  “  wounds 
between  his  hands,”  represents  a  class  found  in 
all  ages  and  lands.  Clear  references  to  these  are 
found  in  the  Scripture  (Deut.  xiv.  1 ;  Jer.  xvi.  6  ; 
xli.  5),  and  an  actual  instance  is  seen  in  the  priests 
of  Baal  in  their  contest  with  Elijah  (l  Kings  xviii. 
28).  The  custom  originated  in  the  uneasy  con¬ 
sciousness  of  guilt  ana  of  the  necessity  for  expi¬ 
ation.  Men  in  their  blindness  conceived  that  ny 
the  merciless  punishment  of  their  own  bodies  they 
would  render  a  species  of  satisfaction,  and  so  re¬ 
gain  the  favor  or  the  offended  deities.  The  folly 
of  this  form  of  worship  is  well  exposed  by  Seneca 
{quoted  by  Augustine,  Civ.  Dei ,  vi.  10),  and  yet  it 
is  not  so  absurd  as  it  would  seem.  For  if  a  man 
believes  that  the  gods  will  exact  some  suffering  for 
sins,  and  that  by  inflicting  it  upon  himself  he  may 
forestall  their  action  aud  get  off  on  cheaper  terms, 
it  is  not  easy  to  refute  him  on  rationalistic  grounds. 
The  difficulty  in  his  case  is  that  conscience  is 
aroused,  and  yet  there  is  no  knowledge  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  substitution  or  atonement  Hence  even 
in  Christian  lands,  whenever  that  doctrine  is  not 
understood  in  its  simplicity  and  fullness,  the  same 
thing  occurs  in  a  less  aggravated  form.  Fastings 
and  mortifications  and  penances  of  various  kinds 
are  cheerfully  endured  as  compensations  for  guilt. 
It  is  hard  for  poor  human  nature  to  learn  that 
“  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  cleanseth  from  all  sin.” 
Yet  nothing  is  clearer  in  the  Scripture  than  that 


the  will-worship  which  consists  in  pains  and  priva¬ 
tions,  inflicted  and  endured  for  their  own  sake, 
is  most  offensive  to  the  Most  High.  He  Himself 
never  sends  afflictions  unless  there  is  a  need t  be, 
and  He  does  not  ask  ns  to  be  other  than  Himself. 
Self-denial  is  indeed  a  large  part  of  the  Chnstian 
life,  but  it  is  self-denial  for  an  object  beyond  itself 
—  not  as  satisfaction  for  sin  or  a  price  paid  for 
heaven,  but  out  of  love  for  Christ,  as  a  means  of 
cultivating  holiness  or  of  winning  souls  for  the 
kingdom.  Privation  borne  with  such  views  is  in¬ 
deed  an  honor  and  a  blessing ;  but  if  inflicted  for 
its  own  sake,  it  puts  even  such  a  transcendent  gen¬ 
ius  as  Pascal  with  his  hair  shirt  and  iron-pointed 
girdle,  on  the  same  level  with  the  self-gashed  devo¬ 
tees  of  Baal,  or  the  forsworn  diviner  whom  Zech- 
ariah  describes. 

HOMUJfflOAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Moore  :  Yer.  3.  Love  to  God  must  be  para¬ 
mount  to  all  other  affections,  even  the  most  ten¬ 
der.  It  is  in  our  present  imperfect  sanctification 
inconceivable  how  we  could  acquiesce  in  the  per¬ 
dition  of  our  children  without  a  pang  that  would 
poison  all  the  bliss  of  heaven,  and  yet  it  shall  be 
so.  Much  as  we  love  them,  we  shall  love  God  and 
his  law  immeasurably  more.  —  Vers.  4-6 :  Sinners 
shall  at  last  be  made  to  confess  their  sins  and  the 
justice  of  their  punishirfent;  and  the  bitterest  drop 
in  the  cup  of  their  agony  will  be  that  they  have 
wrung  it  out  for  themselves,  and  that  it  is  all  just 

Calvin  :  Falsehood  hast  thou  spoken  in  the  name 
of  Jehovah.  If  we  rightly  consider  what  this  is, 
it  will  certainly  appear  to  us  more  detestable  than 
to  kill  an  innocent  man,  or  to  destroy  a  guest  with 
poison,  or  to  lay  violent  hands  upon  one’s  own 
father.  The  greatest  of  all  crimes  does  not  come 
up  to  this  horrible  and  monstrous  wickedness. 

Jat  :  Wounded  in  the  house  of  my  friends.  There 
are  four  kinds  of  such  wounds.  (1.)  Those  aris¬ 
ing  from  their  just  reprehensions.  (2.)  Those  that 
result  from  their  sufferings.  (3.)  Those  produced 
by  our  being  bereaved  of  them.  (4.)  Those  in¬ 
flicted  by  their  improper  conduct.  Again.  If  the 
Lord  Jesus  be  the  sufferer,  He  is  wounded  in  the 
house  of  his  friends,  by  their  negligent  conduct— 
by  their  selfishness  —  by  their  distrust — by  their 
timidity  —  by  their  gloomy  conduct  —  by  their  un¬ 
holiness.  His  question  is.  Is  this  thy  kindness  to 
thy  friend? 


4.  THE  SWORD  AWAKING  AGAINST  THE  SHEPHERD  AND  THE  FLOCK. 
Cbaptxr  XIII.  7-9. 


A.  The  Shepherd  is  smitten  at  Jehovah's  Command ,  and  the  Sheep  scattered ,  yet  not  hopelessly  (ver.  7). 
B.  The  Excision  of  Two  Thirds  of  the  Flock  (ver.  8).  C.  A  further  Refinement  by  Sorrow  with  a 
joyful  Issue  (ver.  9). 


7  Awake,  O  sword,  against  my  shepherd, 

And  against  a  man,  my  fellow,1  saith  Jehovah  of  Hosts ; 
Smite  the  shepherd  and  the  sheep  shall  be  scattered, 
And  I  will  brin£  back  my  hand 1  upon  the  little  ones. 

8  And  it  shall  be  in  all  the  land,  saith  Jehovah, 

Two  parts  therein  shall  be  cut  off,1  shall  die, 

And  the  third  shall  be  left  therein. 
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9  And  I  will  bring  the  third  part  into  the  fire,4 
And  will  refine  them  as  silver  is  refined, 

And  will  try  them  as  gold  is  tried  ; 

He  8  shall  call  upon  my  name  and  I  will  answer ; 8 
I  will  say/  It  is  my  people, 

And  he  shall  say,  Jehovah  is  my  God. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Vcr.  7.  —  WDX7  "O?*  Th««e  two  nouns  are  in  apposition,  just  as  in  the  analogous  phrase  ▼JT'DQ 
In  Deut  xxxiil.  8. 

3  Ver.  7.  —  Vlhtt?n  —  return  mjr  hand,  stretch  it  out  again.  Cf.  2  Sam.  Tiii.  8. 

5  Ver.  8.  —  VY"*2P  =  shall  be  out  oft  In  xiv.  2  this  verb  denotes  cutting  off  by  transportation,  but  here  its  sense 

is  determined  by  the  following  verb.  * 

4  Ver.  9.  —  Into  the  fire,  is  more  literal  and  expressive  than  the  E.  V.  through . 

6  Ver.  9.  —  HftH .  He  shall  oall.  It  is  better  to  preserve  the  singular  in  the  rendering,  as  more  idiomatio  and  mere 

vivid. 

6  Ver.  9.  —  *  not  simply  will  hear,  es  in  B.  V.  (although  that  necessarily  includes  a  reply),  but  distinctly,  an¬ 

swer.  Cf.  Is.  Ixv.  24,‘xli.  17.  So  Dr.  Riggs  (Emendations). 

7  Ver.  9.  —  VVOH.  Before  this  preterite,  the  English  translator  of  Oalrin  says  that  a  vav  conversive  is  dropped, 
which  he  undertakes  to  supply  from  the  LXX.,  Syriac,  and  Arabic  versions.  But  the  addition  is  as  unauthorised  as  it  is 
tasteless. 


BXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Here  again  there  is  evidently  a  very  sudden 
change  of/*  subject.  The  prophet  passes  at  once 
from  recounting  the  evasions  of  a  pretender  to 
prophecy  to  a  dramatic  representation  of  the  good 
shepherd  suffering  under  a  divine  infliction.  No 
transition  could  well  be  more  abrupt.  Moreover, 
he  seems  to  turn  back  on  his  coarse,  quite  forsak¬ 
ing  the  chronological  order  he  has  heretofore  pur¬ 
sued  in  developing  the  Messianic  revelation.  In 
the  ninth  chapter  he  set  forth  the  lowly  king,  indi¬ 
vidualizing  his  peculiar  entrance  into  the  holy  city ; 
in  the  eleventh  ne  gave  a  symbolical  representation 
of  his  rejection  by  the  covenant  people,  with  a  dis¬ 
tinct  allusion  to  the  wages  of  his  betrayer ;  in  the 
twelfth  he  stated  the  wonderful  efficacy  of  the  sight 
of  his  pierced  form  in  awakening  the  deepest  pen¬ 
itence  and  securing  pardon  and  renewal,  x  et  nere 
instead  of  advancing  farther,  a  return  is  made  to 
the  fact  of  the  Messiah’s  death.  How  are  we  to 
accouut  for  this  startling  transition  and  seemingly 
retrograde  movement  ?  Of  the  former,  Professor 
Cowles  (At.  P.,  p.  367)  suggests  an  ingenious  expla¬ 
nation  founded  upon  the  law  of  association  of 
ideas.  “  The  close  analogy  between  the  false 
prophet,  whose  hands  had  been  gashed  and  pierced 
*  in  the  house  of  his  friends/  and  the  Messiah, 
whose  hands  were  pierced  in  a  death  by  crucifixion 
among  those  who  ought  to  have  been  his  friends, 
suggested  the  latter  case  and  led  the  prophet  to 
speak  of  it  here.”  The  learned  Professor  has  cer¬ 
tainly  given  the  clew  to  the  connection,  but  I  should 
prefer  to  state  it  in  a  different  way.  The  rela¬ 
tion  is  one  of  contrast  rather  than  of  likeness, 
^echariah  had  been  speaking  of  a  miserable  pre¬ 
tender  to  prophecy,  a  man  marked  with  the  scars 
of  his  reasonless  wounds  received  in  idol-worship, 
and  vainly  attempting  to  falsify  their  origin.  Now 
he  turns  to  the  true  prophet  and  teacher,  the  faith¬ 
ful  shepherd  whose  scars  are  real  and  significant, 
who  was  not  only  wounded  but  slain,  and  whose 
death  was  the  salvation  of  his  flock.  But  in  stat¬ 
ing  this  fact,  the  prophet  introduces  a  new  and  pe- 
ctuiar  element  in  the  tragedy,  —  one  which  he  at 


least  had  not  before  emphasized  or  even  adverted 
to.  This  is  the  immediate  agency  of  Jehovah  in 
bringing  about  the  bloody  result.  It  is  God  who 
arouses  the  sword  sleeping  in  its  scabbard,  He 
points  it  at  his  own  fellow,  He  gives  the  command 
to  thrust  it  home. 

Here  then  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  seeming 
reversion  of  an  orderly  progress.  It  was  desirable 
to  suggest  the  divine  agency  in  the  atoning  death 
of  the  Good  Shepherd,  and  that  not  simply  for  its 
own  sake  as  indicating  the  bompleteness  and  per¬ 
petuity  of  the  satisfaction  rendered  (Is.  liii.  10),  but 
also  in  order  to  set  forth  the  assimilation  of  char¬ 
acter  and  course  between  the  Shepherd  and  his 
flock.  Both  are  to  sutler,  although  in  different  re¬ 
lations  and  for  different  purposes.  The  smiting  of 
the  leader  involves  in  the  first  instance  at  least  the 
scattering  of  the  sheep.  And  although  Jehovah 
will  turn  his  hand  for  good  upon  the  little  ones 
[the  little  flock,  Luke  xii.  32],  yet  afterwards  there 
will  be  severe  and  most  destructive  visitations,  cut¬ 
ting  off  two  parts  out  of  three,  and  even  the  third 
part  that  remains  is  not  to  escape  unscathed.  It 
shall  be  cast  into  a  furnace,  and  there  be  subjected 
to  intense  and  protracted  heat,  until  as  in  the  case 
of  the  precious  metals  the  dross  and  alloy  are  con¬ 
sumed  and  the  pure  gold  and  silver  is  left.  The 
head  and  the  members  of  the  spiritual  body  then 
are  to  pass  through  a  like  experience.  He  suffered, 
and  they  also  shall  suffer.  And  this  statement 
forms  a  necessary  limitation  of  the  glowing  passages 
in  earlier  predictions  which  seem  to  promise  un¬ 
broken  prosperity  and  an  endless  train  of  outward 
blessings  (ix.  17,  x.  7,  12,  xii.  6,  9).  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  while  the  flock  will  have  “ peace”  in  its 
shepherd,  peace  in  its  largest  and  best  sense,  yet  in 
the  world  it  shall  have  “  tribulation.”  In  the  gen¬ 
eral  it  is  true,  and  always  has  been  true,  that 
“  through  much  tribulation  we  must  enter  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God  ”  (Acts  xiv.  22).  The  sphere  of  the 
prediction  is  not  to  be  arbitrarily  restricted.  It 
speaks  of  “  the  land/’  of  course  the  land  of  Israel, 
but  only  in  so  far  as  it  represents  the  theatre  upon 
which  the  adherents,  nominal  or  real,  of  the  Mes¬ 
siah  are  found,  and  whether  they  belong  to  Israel 
after  the  flesh  or  not.  It  is  the  Church  of  the  future 
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in  its  composite  natnre  to  which  Zechariah  refers, 
and  of  which  he  affirms  a  characteristic  feature, 
which  is  not  fortuitous  or  unmeaning,  but  an  ex¬ 
press  appointment  of  Jehovah  of  Hosts  ;  intended 
to  bring  the  followers  of  the  Saviour  into  a  fellow¬ 
ship  of  suffering  with  Himself. 

The  three  verses  of  this  passage  are  closely  con- 
•  neeted.  First,  there  is  a  clear  statement  of  the 
smiting  of  the  shepherd  by  Jehovah  Himself,  and 
then  a  representation  of  the  effect  of  this  procedure 
npon  the  flock.  Such  effects  are  not  transient  but 
abiding,  or  rather,  the  immediate  result  typifies 
what  is  to  be  the  general  condition  of  the  flock 
while  it  is  passing  through  the  wilderness  of  this 
world. 

Ver.  1.  Awake,  O  sword  ....  my  follow. 
The  object  of  address  in  this  startling  dramatic 
outburst  is  not  some  unknown  person  (Hitr.ig),  but 
the  sword  itself,  as  in  Jer.  xlvii.  6.  0  sword  of  Je¬ 
hovah,  how  long  wilt  thou  not ,  etc.  The  sword  here 
is  used  representatively  for  any  means  of  taking 
life.  Ex.  v.  21;  Rom.  xiii  4.  The  Romans  called 
the  right  of  the  magistrates  to  inflict  capital  pun¬ 
ishment,  jus  gladii.  Uriah  was  pierced  by  the  ar¬ 
row  of  the  Ammonites,  yet  the  Lord  said  to  David 
(2  Sam.  xii.  9),  “Thou  hast  slain  him  by  the 
sword  of  the  children  of  Ammon.”  The  person 
against  whom  the  sword  is  to  execute  its  deadly 
ness  ion  is  described  as  Jehovah’s  shepherd,  the 
natural  reference  of  which  is  to  one  or  the  other  of 
the  shepherds  mentioned  in  ch.  xi.  Some  suppose 
that  the  foolish  shepherd  (xi.  15,  17)  is  intended 
(Qrotius,  Ewald,  Maurer,  Hitzig),  but  this  does 
not  follow  necessarily  from  his  being  pierced  by 
the  sword,  since  in  Is.  liii.  Jehovah  is  represented 
as  bruising  his  righteous  servant  in  whom  He  finds 
no  fault.  It  is,  moreover,  put  out  of  the  question 
by  the  succeeding  clause,  the  man  my  fellow, 
which  could  not,  on  any  reasonable  view,  be  applied 

to  an  unworthy  person.  is  very  vari¬ 

ously  rendered  in  the  versions,  —  LXX. ,  fellow- 
citizen ,  Aqu.,  kinsman ,  Sym.,  of  my  people ,  Syr., 
friend ,  Targ.,  associate  who  is  like  him ,  Vulg., 
who  cleaves  to  me,  Theod.,  neighbor.  The  word 
/"Per  is  found  only  here  and  in  Leviticus,  where 
it  occurs  eleven  times  (xix.  11,  15,  17,  etc.),  and 
always  with  a  pronominal  suffix,  and  as  a  concrete 
noun.  Its  general  force  is  shown  in  xxv.  15,  where 
it  is  used  interchangeably  with  brother .  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  an  abstract  noun  by  its  formation,  and  is  so 
rendered  by  many  (Gesenius,  Fiirst),  but  the  uni¬ 
form  usage  in  ileviticus  is  decisive  against  this. 
Moses  employs  the  term  evidently  to  denote  a  close 
and  intimate  connection.  Perhaps  there  is  no  nearer 
English  equivalent  than  that  of  the  E.  V.,  — fel¬ 
low-  is  not  the  ordinary  word  for  man,  but 
one  derived  from  a  root  signifying  to  be  strong, 
yet  it  is  doubtful  if  any  stress  is  to  be  laid  upon 
this  circumstance  (Neumann),  but  it  is  scarcely 
doubtful  that  the  term  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  he  who  is  Jehovah’s  fellow  is  also  a  roan  (Job 
xvi.  21).  Who  now  is  this  peculiar  being?  Not 
Judas  Maccabsus  (Grotius),  nor  Pekah  (Bunsen), 
nor  Jehoiakim  (Maurer),  nor  Josiah  as  represent¬ 
ing  the  Davidic  line  (Pressel),  nor  the  whole  body 
of  rulers  including  Christ  (Calvin),  but  the  Mes¬ 
siah  (Fathers,  Reformers,  and  most  modems).  The 
unity  indicated  by  the  term  fellow  is  one  not  merely 
of  will  or  association,  much  less  of  function,  but 

1  8 tier  (Reden  Jen t,  m  toe.)  deolaroo  that  Matthew  did 
not  use  the  LXX.,  which  Is  true  In  respect  to  the  common 
text  of  the  Seventy,  but  not  In  regard  to  the  Codex  Alex- 


of  nature  or  essence.  .  It  is  common  to  object  to 
this  view  that  it  is  foreign  to  the  sphere  of  the  Old 
Testament,  which  knows  nothing  of  the  trinity  of 

Kirsons  in  the  Godhead,  so  clearly  revealed  in  the 
ew.  But  this  begs  the  question.  And  if  it  be 
admitted  that  a  plurality  of  persons  is  distinctly 
taught  in  the  later  Scriptures,  it  is  the  most  nat¬ 
ural  thing  possible  to  And  indications  in  the  earlier 
revelation  pointing  in  this  direction,  —  not  proof- 
texts,  nor  direct  assertions,  but  statements  like 
those  in  Pss.  ii.,  cx.,  etc.,  which,  although  they 
mav  have  been  mysterious  to  those  who  first  read 
or  Ward  them,  are  to  us  illuminated  by  rays  re¬ 
flected  back  from  the  Light  of  the  world.  Were 
there  any  doubt  it  would  be  removed  by  the  express 
allusion  of  our  Lord  in  Matt.  xxvi.  31,  32,  Mark 
xiv.  27,  where  He  applies  the  latter  half  of  the 
verso  to  Himself  and  his  disciples.  Yet  this  part 
cannot  be  separated  from  what  precedes.  Both 
must  have  a  common  subject.  Smite  the  shep¬ 
herd.  The  poetical  apostrophe  to  the  sword 
is  here  continued.  Michaclis  and  others  suppose 
the  address  to  be  indefinite,  because  the  noun  is 
feminine  while  the  verb  is  masculine,  but  such  as 
en allage  of  gender  is  not  uncommon  in  Hebrew. 
See  an  early  example  in  Gen.  iv.  7.  For  the  met¬ 
aphor  in  the  scattering  of  the  sheep,  sec  1  Kings 
xxii.  17.  In  our  Lord's  quotation,  he  uses  the 
LXX.,1  with  the  exception  of  the  initial  word, 
which  he  resolves  into  a  future,  I  will  smite.  This 
only  brings  out  more  clearly  what  is  the  obvious 
thought  of  the  whole  passage,  —  the  direct  agency  of 
Jehovah  in  the  smiting.  As  the  Apostle  Peter  said 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  that  while  the  Jews  had  by 
wicked  hands  crucified  the  Saviour,  yet  this  was 
done  by  the  determinate  counsel  and  foreknowl¬ 
edge  of  God.  Our  Lord  Himself  said  to  the  maa 
who  ordered  the  crucifixion.  Thou  couldest  have 
no  power  at  all  against  me,  except  it  were  given 
thee  from  above  (John  xix.  11).  The  sheep  who 
are  scattered,  are  most  naturally  understood  as 
the  flock  which  the  shepherd  had  to  feed  (ch.  xi.  4), 
t.  e.,  not  the  entire  race  of  men  on  one  hand,  nor 
merely  the  Christian  Church  on  the  other,  but  the 
covenant  nation,  embracing  both  believing  and  un¬ 
believing  members.  This  is  no  hindrance  to  the 
specific  application  of  the  words  made  by  our  Lord 
in  his  quotation.  The  dispersion  of  the  disciples 
upon  -the  occasion  of  Christ’s  arrest,  was  but  one 
fulfillment  of  this  extensive  statement,  I  will 
bring  back  my  hand.  This  phrase  =  to  make  a 
person  once  more  the  object  of  one’s  active  care,  is 
m  itself  indefinite,  and  may  be  used  in  a  good 
sense  or  a  bad  one.  Here  the  former  seems  prefer¬ 
able  (as  in  Is.  i.  25),  as  it  indicates  an  exception 
to  the  general  rule,  and  this  exception  is  made  in 
favor  of  the  little  ones,  who  are  apparently  “  the 
wretched  of  the  flock,”  in  xi.  7,  11,  the  poor  and 
pious  portion  of  the  nation.  Hengstenberg  in  he. 
denies  this,  but  does  not  seem  to  be  consistent  with 
himself.  Indeed,  tlie  difference  stared  here  between 
the  whole  flock  scattered  and  the  little  ones  merci¬ 
fully  revisited,  is  simply  wbat  the  two  following 
verses  state  in  a  more  expanded  form  as  a  contrast 
between  a  general  devastation  of  the  whole  body 
and  the  fate  of  a  small  portion  which  is  preserved 
through  the  trial,  and  by  means  of  it  is  refined,  puri¬ 
fied,  and  blessed. 

Vers.  8,  9.  These  verses  dilate  the  thought  of 
the  previous  verse  in  regard  to  the  scattering  of 

aodrinus,  from  which  ho  differ*  only  In  tbo  mrfiaportoat 
point  mentioned  in  tho  text.  The  Vat  aad  Sinai l.  Oodi 
rood,  ««rd£kr«  tw  wogUmt  mi  ittswiowre  n  npifimsm, 
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the  flock  and  the  return  of  God’s  hand  in  mercy 
to  the  little  ones. 

Ver.  9.  In  all  the  land  =  not  the  earth  (Mark., 
Kliefoth)  but  the  land  in  which  the  Lord  had  un¬ 
dertaken  the  office  of  a  shepherd,  and  with  which 
the  Prophet  throughout  is  chiefly  concerned  (xii. 
12),  the  holy  land  (Hengstenberg,  Ewald,  Kohler) ; 
yet  not  this  in  its  literal  sense,  but  as  representing 
the  domain  covered  by  the  kingdom  of  God.  The 
prediction  cannot  be  consistently  interpreted  as  re¬ 
ferring  only  to  the  national  Israel. 

The  peculiar  expression  =  a  mouth  of 

two ,  is  taken  from  the  Pentateuch  (Deut  xxi.  17), 
where  it  indicates  the  double  portion  inherited  by 
the  first-born.  In  the  same  sense  it  is  used  by 
Rlisha  (2  Kings  ii.  9),  where  the  younger  prophet 
by  no  means  asked  to  have  twice  as  much  of  the 
Spirit  as  Elijah  had,  but  to  receive  a  first-born’s 
share  in  what  he  possessed,  so  that  he  might  thus 
become  his  acknowledged  heir  and  successor.  Here 
the  phrase  evidently  means  two-thirds,  since  what 
remains  is  called  the  third.  Shall  be  out  off,  shall 
die.  The  latter  verb  removes  any  ambiguity  lurk¬ 
ing  in  the  former,  and  shows  that  not  only  exile 
but  a  literal  death  is  intended.  This  frightful 
sweep  of  judgment  is  paralleled  by  the  words  of 
fizek.  v.  2-12,  where  the  Lord  predicts  that  a  third 
part  shall  perish  by  pestilence  and  famine,  another 
third  by  the  sword,  and  the  remaining  third  be 
scattered  to  the  winds,  which  of  course,  although 
it  is  not  .so  stated,  might  be  recovered  again.  (Of. 
also  the  preservation  of  a  tenth  amid  a  general 
overthrow  in  Is.  vt  13). 

Ver.  9.  Bring  the  third  part  into  the  fire. 
The  third  port,  although  it  will  escape  destruction, 
does  not  do  so  on  the  ground  of  inherent  righte¬ 
ousness,  but  rather  of  grace.  Its  constituent  parts 
need  a  sore  discipline,  and  it  is  not  withheld.  They 
are  refined  and  purified  by  processes  as  severe  as 
those  to  which  the  precious  metals  are  subjected. 
The  metaphor  is  common  in  Scripture  (Ps.  lx.  10 ; 
Is.  xlviii.  10 ;  Jer.  ix.  7  ;  Mai.  iii.  3.  The  Apos¬ 
tle  Peter  (1  Pet.  i.  6,  7)  wrote,  44  wherein  ye  great¬ 
ly  rejoice,  though  now  for  a  season,  if  need  be, 
ye  are  in  heaviness  through  manifold  temptations, 
that  the  trial  of  your  faith  being  much  more  pre¬ 
cious  than  of  gold  that  perisheth,  though  it  be  tried 
with  fire, -may  be  found  unto  praise  and  honor 
and  glory.”  But  who  constitute  this  third  part  ? 
Some  say,  the  entire  race  of  the  Jews  during  the 
whole  period  of  the  present  dispersion  (C.  B. 
Michael  is,  Kohler,  et  al.)f  but,  as  Hengstenberg 
justly  uiges,  in  that  case  unbelieving  Judaism 
would  he  regarded  as  the  sole  and  legitimate  con¬ 
tinuation  of  Israel,  which  is  simply  impossible. 
The  true  application  is  to  the  entire'  kingdom  of 
God  on  earth,  whether  composed  of  Jews  or  of 
Gentiles.  True  believers  are  precious  in  the  Lord’s 
eyes  as  silver  and  gold,  and  He  subjects  them  to 
ao  intense  and  lengthened  trial,  but  the  design  and 
result  is  not  to  destroy  but  to  refine.  The  attain¬ 
ment  of  this  result  is  well  expressed  by  the  con¬ 
cluding  words,  showing  the  mutual  intercourse 
and  confidence  of  the  people  and  their  Lord.  They 
call  and  He  answers.  He  claims  them  for  his  peo¬ 
ple,  and  they  claim  Him  for  their  God.  Ever)  thing 
is  included  under  these  comprehensive  phrases  (cf. 
▼iii.  8 ;  Hosea  ii.  25 ;  Jer.  xxiv.  7 ;  xxx.  22). 

Professor  Cowles  thus  states  the  connection  of 
the  verses :  “  The  manifestation  of  Jesus  Christ  in 
the  flesh  served  to  reveal  the  utter  rottenness  of 
the  visible  Jewish  Church.  When  the  Shepherd 
was  smitten,  the  mass  of  that  Church  went  to 


ruin ;  only  a  few  of  the  little  ones  were  saved.  8o 
in  the  advanced  ages  of  the  Christian  Church,  cor¬ 
ruption  became  again  fearfully  prevalent,  and  an¬ 
other  great  sifting  process  became  indispensable 
before  the  era  of  the  final  conquest  and  triumph 
of  Christ’s  kingdom  could  open  ”  (if .  P.,  368). 


THEOLOGICAL  AND  MORAL. 

1 .  The  salient  point  of  the  entire  passage  is  the 
immediate  agency  of  Jehovah  of  Hosts  in  the  suf¬ 
fering  and  death  of  the  Good  Shepherd.  We  lose 
sight  of  an  ungrateful  people,  of  their  scornful  re¬ 
jection  of  the  unspeakable  gift,  and  of  the  spear 
by  which  human  hands  pierce  a  royal  benefactor, 
and  are  set  face  to  face  with  a  tragedy  in  which 
one  divine  person  gives  over  another  to  a  violent 
death.  A  man,  a  real,  veritable  man  is  the  sub- 

j’ec(  of  the  infliction,  but  that  man  is  the  fellow  of 
ehovah.  The  wondrous  constitution  of  his  per¬ 
sonality,  a  divine  nature  wrapping  around  itself 
our  humanity  in  an  indissoluble  union,  rendered 
this  possible.  Its  actual  occurrence  is  the  most 
significant  truth  in  Christian  theology.  The  atone¬ 
ment  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  in  no  sense  an 
act  of  will-worship,  a  device  from  without  to  ap- 
]>ease  the  wrath  of  a  Moloch  sitting  upon  the 
throne  of  the  universe.  On  the  contrary,  it  was 
the  expression  of  God’s  infinite  wisdom  and  love, 
the  result  of  his  own  self-moved  grace  and  com¬ 
passion.  As  the  record  runs  in  the  fore-front  of 
the  Gospel,  God  so  loved  the  world  as  to  give  his 
only  begotten  Son.  And  that  Son  said  in  proph¬ 
ecy,  44  Lo,  I  come  to  do  thy  will,  O  God  n  (Fs.  xl. 
7,  8 ;  Heb.  x.  9,  10),  and  in  his  own  person, 44 1  lay 
down  my  life  ;  this  commandment  have  I  received 
of  my  Father”  (John  x.  17).  It  was  then  God 
the  supreme,  God  the  judge,  God  whose  law  was 
broken,  who  originated  and  carried  through  the 
great  sacrifice.  And  behind  all  the  voluntary  and 
wicked  actors  in  the  scenes  of  the  prietorium  and 
the  Mount  of  Calvary  stood  Jehovah  of  Hosts, 
saying,  Awake,  O  sword.  The  Lord  laid  on  him 
the  iniquity  of  us  alL  It  pleased  the  Lord  to 
bruise  Him.  Hk  put  his  soul  to  grief.  The  Apos¬ 
tle  speaks  of  the  love  of  Christ  as  that  which  pass- 
eth  knowledge ;  but  the  same  is  equally  true  of 
the  eternal  Father.  44  God  only  knows  the  love  of 
God.”  No  human  plummet  is  long  enough  to 
sound  the  depths  of  that  grace  which  led  Jehovah 
of  Hosts  to  say  of  his  only-begotten,  Smite  the 
shepherd.  The  Lord  Jesus  was  his  own  Son,  the 
brightness  of  his  glory  and  the  very  image  of  his 
being,  and  therefore  the  object  of  infinite  compla¬ 
cency,  dear  to  Him  beyond  all  human  expression 
or  conception,  and  yet  He  spared  Him  not,  but 
freely  delivered  Him  up  for  us  all. 

2.  The  references  of  our  Lord  to  this  passage 
bear  mainly  upon  its  statement  concerning  his  fol¬ 
lowers.  In  John  (xvi.  32)  we  read,  44  Behold  the 
hour  cometh,  yea  is  now  come  that  ye  shall  be 
scattered  every  roan  to  his  own,  and  shall  leave 
me  alone.”  Matthew  (xxvi.  31 )  gives  a  later  and 
fuller  expression, 44  All  ye  shall  be  offended  because 
of  me  this  night,  for  it  is  written,  I  will  smite  the 
shepherd  and  the  sheep  of  the  flock  shall  be  scat¬ 
tered  abroad.”  The  prophecy  was  fulfilled,  but 
very  far  from  being  exhausted,  in  the  dispersion 
of  the  disciples  when  our  Lord  was  arrested.  The 
cause  of  the  flight  of  the  twelve  was  that  their 
faith  was  staggered  and  their  confidence  impaired 
by  such  an  untoward  event  So  it  has  always 
been.  44  The  offense  of  the  cross  ”  shows  itself  in 
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every  generation.  The  ignominious  death  of  the 
Shepherd  is  a  stumbling-block  to  the  flock.  But 
this  does  not  continue  in  “  the  little  ones/’  the 
faithful  few.  They  are  recovered  by  the  Lord’s 
own  hand,  and  made  to  rejoice  in  that  which  once 
was  most  offensive.  This  is  intimated  by  the 
Saviour  in  the  words  which  follow  the  quotation 
in  Matthew  given  above,  “But  after  I  am  risen 
again  I  will  go  before  you  into  Galilee/’  This  go¬ 
ing  before  (wpodf*),  is  a  pastoral  act  in  which  the 
shepherd  leads  the  way,  and  is  followed  by  the 
flock.  Just  as  the  Saviour  gathered  again  those 
who  fled  in  fear  on  the  night  of  the  betrayal,  so 
does  He  still  gather  those  who  at  first  start  back 
from  a  near  view  of  the  cross. 

They  find  that  cross  not  only  the  conspicuous 
badge  of  their  profession  but  its  characteristic  feat¬ 
ure.  In  a  remarkable  passage  in  the  Gospel  of 
Matthew  (xvi.  21-25),  our  Lord  first  foretells  his 
own  sufferings  at  the  hands  of  the  elders  and  chief 
priests  and  scribes,  and  then  immediately  proceeds 
.to  set  forth  similar  trials  as  the  necessary  result 
of  attachment  to  Him.  His  adherents  must  needs 
take  up  their  cross  and  follow  Him  even  to  Gol 
gotha.  The  motto  of  the  Reformed  in  Holland  — 
Che  Church  under  the  Cross  —  is  true  of  all  believers. 
“  All  that  will  live  godly  in  Christ  Jesus  shall  suf¬ 
fer  persecution/’  “  The  friendship  of  the  world 
is  enmity  with  God.”  “  If  ye  were  of  the  world, 
the  world  would  love  its  own,  but  because  ye  are 
not  of  the  world  but  I  have  chosen  you  out  of  the 
world,  therefore  the  world  hateth  you.”  “  If  they 
have  persecuted  me,  they  will  also  persecute  you.  ’ 
Believers  then  are  not  to  count  it  strange  when  a 
fiery  trial  befalls  them,  as  if  it  were  a  strange  thing 
(I  Bet.  iv.  12).  So  far  from  being  strange,  it  is  a 
normal  procedure.  God’s  people  are  to  be  “  par¬ 
takers  or  Christ’s  sufferings.”  In  their  case,  as  in 
his,  the  cross  precedes  the  crown. 

When  great  providential  calamities,  such  as  war, 
pestilence,  famine,  occur,  they  are  not  exempt.  But 
the  stroke  which  overwhelms  and  destroys  others, 
is  to  them  overruled  for  good.  Bad  trees  are  merci¬ 
lessly  rooted  out,  but  the  good  are  only  “  purged  ” 
or  pruned.  The  spurious,  reprobate  metal  is  cast 
away,  but  the  genuine  article  comes  out  of  the  fur¬ 
nace  purified  and  ennobled.  It  was  needful  for 
them  to  go  through  the  process.  The  holiest  of 
mere  men  is  improved  by  passing  through  the  fire. 
A  high  encomium  was  pronounced  upon  Job  be 
fore  his  afflictions,  yet  the  issue  of  his  unparalleled 
probation  taught  him  that  he  was  vile,  and  laid 
nim  in  dust  and  ashes  (xl.  4  ;  xlii.  6).  Sorrows 
are  one  of  the  tokens  of  sonship ;  to  forget  this  is 
to  faint  in  the  day  of  adversity.  “  The  fellowship 
of  his  sufferings”  (Phil.  iii.  10),  the  community  of 
shepherd  and  flock  in  trials,  is  one  of  the  blessed 
mysteries  of  the  Christian  life.  Believers  drink 
of  Christ’s  cup  and  are  baptized  with  his  baptism. 
Companionship  in  sorrow  links  them  by  closer  ties 
and  brings  them  into  tenderer  communion  than  is 
possible  in  any  other  way.  And  so  the  assimila¬ 
tion  proceeds  rapidly  from  glory  to  glory.  The 
suffering  people  are  changed  into  the  image  of 
their  once  suffering  Lord,  and  they  justly  glory  in 
infirmities. 


3.  The  summit  of  human  felicity  is  described  in 
the  mutual  proprietorship  which  the  Prophet,  fol¬ 
lowing  his  predecessors,  ascribes  to  God  and  his 
people.  On  the  one  hand,  Jehovah  says,  It  is  my 
people.  The  foundation  passage  on  this  point  is 
given  in  Ex.  xiv.  5 :  “Ye  shall  be  a  peculiar  treas¬ 
ure  unto  me  above  all  peoples;  for  all  the  earth 
is  mine.”  The  whole  earth  is  the  Lord’s,  and  all 


nations  belong  to  Him  as  Creator  and  Preserver, 
but  He  has  been  pleased  to  choose  one  to  stand  to 
Him  in  a  particular  and  most  endearing  relation. 

Israel  is  his  nVo,  861  apart  and  distinguished 
from  all  others  as  a  possession  of  peculiar  value. 
Cf.  Deut.  vii.  6  ;  xiv.  2 ;  xxvi.  18 ;  Ps.  cxxxv.  4 ; 
Mai.  iii.  17.  Language  of  the  same  tenor  is  ap¬ 
plied  iu  the  New  Testament  to  the  Christian  Is¬ 
rael ;  “a  purchased  possession”  (Eph.  i.  14),  “a 
peculiar  people  ”  (Titus  ii.  14 ;  1  Pet.  ii.  9).  From 
the  mass  of  fallen  men,  Jehovah  chooses  an  in¬ 
numerable  multitude  whom  He  condescends  to  call 
his  portion  or  inheritance.  On  them  He  lavishes 
the  riches  of  his  grace,  and  in  them  He  reveals  his 
glory  to  the  admiration  of  all  holy  intelligences. 
And  they  are  fitted  to  this  hijgh  destiny,  being  con¬ 
formed  to  the  image  of  their  Lord,  and  obedient 
|  to  his  will.  As  such  He  spares  them  in  times  of 
trial  as  a  man  spareth  his  own  son  that  serveth 
him  (Mai.  iii.  17),  has  “his  delights”  with  them 
I  ( Prov.  viii.  31 ),  and  rejoices  over  them  with  the 
joy  of  a  bridegroom  over  his  bride  (Is.  lxii.  5). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  people  say,  Jehovah  is 
I  my  God.  Not  only  do  they  acknowledge  Him  as 
divine  and  profess  his  worship  in  distinction  from 
heathen  or  infidels,  but  they  recognize  Him  as 
their  infinite  portion.  The  knowledge  of  Him  is 
the  best  of  all  knowledges,  and  his  service  is  the 
highest  form  of  enjoyment  His  favor  is  life,  his 
loving-kindness  better  than  life.  His  perfections 
are  a  sure  pledge  of  their  safety,  blessedness,  and 
glory.  His  gifts  are  many  and  precious,  but  He 
himself  is  better  than  them  all,  and  the  intimate 
and  sacred  communion  his  people  are  permitted  to 
hold  with  Him  fills  the  measure  of  their  happiness. 
Even  under  the  shadows  of  the  Old  Testament 
they  found  their  supreme  delight  here.  O  God, 
thou  art  my  God,  my  soul  thirsteth  for  Thee,  my 
flesh  longelh  for  Thee  (Ps.  lxiii.  1).  Whom  havel 
in  heaven  but  Thee?  and  there  is  none  upon  earth 
that  I  desire  besides  Theo  (Ps.  Ixxiii.  25). 

This  thought  is  applied  by  Augustine  ( Civ.  Dei, 
xxii.  20)  to  the  future  home  of  the  spirits  of  the 
just.  '*  The  reward  of  righteousness  will  be  He 
who  Himself  imparted  righteousness,  and  who 
promises  Himself  than  whom  there  can  be  no  gift 
better  or  greater.  Fojr  what  else  has  He  said  by 
his  Prophet,  *  I  will  Be  to  them  a  God,  and  they 
shall  be  to  me  a  people ;  ’  what  else  but  this :  ‘I 
will  be  that  wherein  they  shall  be  satisfied ;  I  will 
be  all  things  that  men  righteously  desire ;  life  and 
health,  ana  food  and  abundance,  glory  and  honor, 
and  peace  and  all  things  ?  ’  For  so  ao  we  rightly 
understand  also  what  the  Apostle  says,  Thai  God 
may  be  all  in  all.  He  will  be  the  end  of  all  our  de¬ 
sires,  who  will  Himself  be  seen  without  end,  will 
be  loved  without  satiety,  will  be  praised  without 
weariness.  This  affection,  this  business,  this  func¬ 
tion  of  our  being  will  be  common  to  us  all,  like 
life  everlasting  itself.” 


HOmLBTIOAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 


■  Moors  :  Ver.  7.  Awake ,  0  sword,  etc.  How 
fearful  an  evil  is  sin  when  it  could  call  forth  the 
sword  gainst  God’s  own  coequal  and  well-beloved 
Son  1  The  death  of  Christ  was  the  judicial  sen¬ 
tence  of  God  against  sin,  the  endurance  of  the 
penalty  of  the  law,  and  therefore,  strictly  vicari¬ 
ous  and  propitiatory.  No  human  merit  can  min¬ 
gle  with  the  infinite  merit  of  the  work  of  Christ, 
for  He  trod  the  wine-press  alone. 
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Ralph  Erskine  :  Awake,  0  sword,  etc.  This  and  the  chaff  are  cast  into  the  fire,  but  without 
text,  sirs,  is  a  very  wonderful  one,  as  ever  a  poor,  any  benefit,  for  they  are  wholly  consumed.  But 
mortal  man  preached  upon.  For  in  it  there  is  a  when  gold  and  silver  are  put  in  the  fire,  it  is  that 
cloud,  a  black  cloud,  a  cloud  of  divine  wrath  and  greater  purity  may  be  produced,  and  what  is  pre¬ 
vengeance,  the  cloud  of  Christ’s  bloody  passion  cious  be  made  more  apparent  Do  any  ask  whether 
which  we  are  to  celebrate  the  memorials  of  this  God  can  by  his  Spirit  alone  draw  the  elect  to  re¬ 
day  ;  but  like  the  cloud  that  led  Israel  in  the  wil-  ligion,  and  if  so,  why  this  fire  of  affliction  is  neces- 
demess,  though  it  had  a  black  side  toward  Christ,  sary  ?  The  answer  is,  that  the  Prophet  speaks  not 
yet  it  has  a  bright  and  light  side  toward  all  the  of  what  God  can  do  but  of  what  He  win  do,  and 
Israel  of  God ;  for  this  cloud  of  blood  distills  in  a  we  ought  not  to  dispute  on  the  subject  but  be  sat- 
sweet  shower  of  blessings  unto  poor  sinners ;  there  isfied  with  what  He  has  appointed.  Though  chas- 
is  a  light  in  this  cloud  wherein  we  may  see  God  in  tisement  is  hard  while  we  are  undergoing  it,  yet 
Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto  Himself.  we  should  estimate  it  bynts  result,  me  peaceable 

Calvin:  Will  refine  them,  etc.  The  stubble  fruits  of  righteousness  ( Heb.  xii.  11). 


5.  FINAL  CONFLICT  AND  TRIUMPH  OF  GOD’S  KINGDOM. 
Chapter  XIV. 


A.  A  great  and  at  first  successful  Assault  is  made  upon  the  Holy  City  (vers.  1,  2).  B.  Then  God  miracu¬ 
lously  interposes,  grants  Escape ,  and  after  a  mingled  Condition  of  Things  aives  a  final  and  glorious  Deliver¬ 
ance  (vers.  3-7 ).  C.  A  Stream  of  Salvation  pours  over  the  whole  Land  (vers.  8-1 1 ).  D.  The  Enemies 
are  chastised  (vers.  12-15).  E.  The  Remnant  of  Them  turn  to  the  Lord  (vers.  16-19).  F.  JW 
salem  becomes  thoroughly  Holy  (vers.  20,  21). 


1  Behold,  a  day  cometh  to  Jehovah,1 

And  thy  spoil  is  divided  in  the  midst  of  thee. 

2  And  I  will  gather  all  the  nations  to  Jerusalem  to  battle ; 

And  the  city  shall  be  taken  and  the  houses  *  rifled, 

And  the  women  shall  be  ravished ; 8  ( 

'  And  half  the  city  shall  go  forth  into  captivity. 

And  the  residue  of  the  people  shall  not  be  cut  off  from  the  city. 

3  And  Jehovah  shall  go  forth  and  fight  against  those  nations, 

As  in 4  his  day  of  battle,  in  the  day  of  conflict. 

4  And  his  feet  shall  stand  in  that  day  upon  the  Mount  of  Olives 
Which  is  before  Jerusalem  on  the  east ; 

And  the  Mount  of  Olives  shall  be  split  in  the  centre 

Eastward  and  westward,  a  very  great  valley,5 

And  half  of  the  mountain  shall  recede  towards  the  north, 

And  its  (other)  half  toward  the  south. 

5  And  ye  shall  flee  8  to  the  valley  of  my  mountains,7 
For  the  valley  of  the  mountains  shall  reach  unto  Azal, 

And  ye  shall  flee  as  ye  fled  before  the  earthquake, 

In  the  days  of  Uzziah  the  king  of  Judah ; 

And  Jehovah  my  God  shall  come, 

All  the  saints  with  thee ! 8 

6  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  that  day, 

It  will  not  be  light,  the  glorious  9  will  withdraw  themselves. 

7  And  the  day  shall  be  one, 

It  shall  be  known  to  Jehovah, 

Not  day  and  not  night, 

And  at  evening  time  there  shall  be  light 

8  And  it  shall  be  in  that  day, 

Living  waters  shall  go  out  from  Jerusalem, 

Half  of  them  to  the  eastern 10  sea, 

And  half  of  them  to  the  western  sea, 

In  summer  and  in  winter  shall  it  be. 


9  And  Jehovah  shall  be  king  over  all  the  land ; 

In  that  day  Jehovah  shall  be  one 11  and  his  name  one. 
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10  All  the  land  shall  be  changed  like  the  plain 
From  Geba  to  Rimmon  south  of  Jerusalem, 

And  she  shall  be  high,19  and  dwell  in  her  place 
From  Benjamin’s  gate  to  the  place  of  the  first  gate, 

To  the  corner  gate, 

And  from  the  tower  of  Hananeel  to  the  king’s  wine-presses. 

1 1  And  they  shall  dwell  in  her, 

And  there  shall  be  no  more  curse,1* 

And  Jerusalem  shall  sit  secure.14 

12  And  ibis  shall  be  the  plague 

With  which  Jehovah  will  smite  all  the  peoples1* 

Who  have  fought  against  Jerusalem  ; 

His1*  fiesh  shall  consume  away  while  he  stands  upon  hisfeet. 
And  his  eyes  shall  consume  away  in  their  sockets, 

And  his  tongue  shall  consume  away  in  their  mouth. 

13  And  it  shall  be  in  that  day  that 

There  shall  be  among  them  a  great  confusion  17  from  Jehovah, 
And  they  shall  seize  each  his  neighbor’s  hand, 

And  his  hand  shall  rise  up  against  the  hand  of  his  neighbor ; 

14  And  Judah  also  shall  fight  at 18  Jerusalem, 

And  the  riches  of  all  the  nations  around  shall  be  gathered. 
Gold  and  silver  and  apparel  in  great  abundance. 

15  And  so 19  shall  be  the  plague  of  the  horse, 

Of  the  mule,  of  the  camel,  and  of  the  ass, 

And  of  all  the  cattle  that  shall  be  in  these  camps, 

Even  as  this  plague. 

16  And  it  shall  be  that 

All  that  is  left  of  the  nations  which  came  against  Jerusalem 
Shall 80  go  up  from  n  year  to  year 
To  worship  the  King,  Jehovah  of  Hosts, 

And  to  keep  the  feast  of  tabernacles. 

17  And  it  shall  be  that  whoso  of  the®  families  of  the  earth 
Shall  not  go  up  to  Jerusalem 

To  worship  the  King,  Jehovah  of  Hosts, 

Upon  them  there  shall  be  no  rain. 

18  And  if  the  family  of  Egypt  go  not  up  and  come  not. 

Upon  *  them  there  shall  be  none, 

[Upon  them]  shall  be  the  plague 

With  which  Jehovah  shall  plague  the  nations 

Which  go  not  up  to  keep  the  feast  of  tabernacles. 

19  This  shall  be  the  sin  *  of  Egypt, 

And  the  sin  of  all  the  nations 

Which  go  not  up  to  keep  the  feast  of  tabernacles. 

20  In  that  day  there  shall  be  on  the  bells *  of  the  horses, 
Holiness  to  Jehovah, 

And  the  pots  in  the  house  of  Jehovah 
Shall  be  as  the  bowls  before  the  altar. 

21  And  every  pot  in  Jerusalem  and  in  Judah 
Shall  be  holiness  to  Jehovah  of  Hosts. 

And  all  who  sacrifice  shall  come 

And  take  of  them  and  sacrifice  therein, 

And  there  shall  no  more  be  a  Canaanite  9 
In  the  house  of  Jehovah  of  Hosts  in  that  day. 


TXXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 


1  Ter.  1.  —  rrirp1?  to  to  be  connected  with  Oil  —  Jehorah’s  day.  8ee  Kxef .  tad  Ortfc 
S  V«r.  S.  —  Mnnaoh  atarnto  here  In  plaoa  of  Metheg,  to  ihow  that  the  Towel  to  lore. 
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t  Ver.  2.  —  The  Keri  substitute*  for  tbia  word,  hero  u  elsewhere  (Dent  xxrtti.  80,  etc.),  the  word 

33127  —  »  very  needless  euphemism. 

4  Ver  8.  —  OVID.  The  preposition  is  to  be  supplied  from  th4  next  claose. 

6  Ver.  4.  —  bVp  is  not  ft  ras.  construe,  of  K?D  (Kwaid,  Qreen),  but  an  absolute  form  of  the  seme  noon  (FUrst). 

6  Ver.  5.  —  In  piece  of  QffiPJ  several  MSS.  read  which  is  the  reading  followed  by  LXX.f  Aq.,  Synu, 

Targ.,  Arab.,  the  first  of  which  renders  cfitoaxfcprrrai,  shall  be  stopped  up.  This  is  adopted  by  Fliigge,  Dathe,  Bisyney, 
and  lioothroyd  ;  but  the  sense  is  so  inept  that  some  modern  critics  ret  use  even  to  notice  It. 

?  Ver.  6 _ vnn  is  not  a  simple  plural,  but  has  the  suffix  of  the  first  person. 

8  Ver.  5.  —  Instead  of  1^)37  many  MSS.  and  all  the  old  versions  read  iop,  but  the  former  is  to  be  preferred,  both 
as  the  more  difficult  reading  and  as  more  vivid  and  express! va 

9  Ver.  6.  — Henderson  claims  a  preponderance  of  BISS,  authority  for  the  Keri  *QJT)  over  the  Kethlb  ^Q3\  and  the 
ancient  versions  all  favor  it,  yet  exegetica!  necessity  compels  ooe  to  adopt  rhe  latter.  So  Uengstenberg,  Hoffmann,  Klief- 
oth,  Kohler,  Kell,  Pressel,  Dr.  Van  Dyck  in  new  Arab.  Bible ,  Pdrat  in  his  new  Herman  Version,  etc. 

10  Ver.  8.  —  The  B.  V.  w  former”  is  misleading.  The  Qenevan  gives  "east”  which  is  correct  The 

Hebrews  determined  tile  points  of  the  compass  by  looking  to  the  east,  and  so  what  was  before  teem  was  the  east,  and 
wbat  was  3HS  =  behind,  was  west 

11  Ver.  0.  —  Henderson  objects  to  the  rendering  rr  Jehovah  shall  be  one,”  that  it  makes  "  the  passage  teach  either  that 
Jehovah  was  not  one  before,  or  that  he  will  no  louger  be  three  or  triune ;  ”  and  he  renders  "Jehovah  alone  shall  be.” 
But  his  scruples  are  idle.  What  is  meant  is  the  universal  recognition  of  the  divine  unity  and  self-existence,  and  this  Is 
obtained  Just  ms  well  by  the  ordinary  rendering  as  by  the  one  he  suggests  (cf.  Deut.  vi.  4). 

13  Ver.  10 —  This  Is  the  only  place  where  the  form  CSH  occurs ;  in  all  other  casee  H'YH  is  used.  True,  here 

FUrst  takes  for  a  proper  noun,  and  renders,  "  like  the  plain  of  Jordan  shall  Jerusalem  and  Bamah  be  fruitful 

and  Inhabited  -  (Lex.  sub.  vor.).  but  this  wholly  disregards  the  accents,  and  furnishes  no  equivalent,  since  the  mention 
of  such  an  obscure  place  would  be  unmeaning.  He  himself  in  his  new  Herman  Version  returns  to  the  old  interpretation 

1*  Ver.  11.  —  D*nn.  The  B.  V.  **  otter  detraction,”  hardly  expresses  the  force  of  this  word,  which  means  such 
destruction  caused  by*a  divine  decree  —  curse  (Mai.  Iv.  6). 

14  Ver.  11.  —  riwp  fffl\  Here,  the  strict  rendering  sit  secure ,  is  more  vivid  than  the  B.  V.,  safely  inhabited. 

1*  Ver.  12.  —  =■  peoples,  cf.  on  viil.  22. 

16  Ver.  12.  —  His  flesh,  etc.  The  suffixes  are  all  singular  except  in  the  case  of  the  last  noun,  their  mouth.  Of  course 

the  meaning  Ls  "  each  one's  ”  flesh,  etc. 

17  Ver.  13.  —  "  Tumult  ”  does  not  express  the  full  sense  of  HQV122  —  a  panic  terror  or  confusion  (1  8am.  xiv.  20). 

18  Ver.  14.  —  *T'3.  The  text  of  the  R.  V.  is  right,  and  the  marginal  reading  against  to  be  rejected.  See  Exeg.  and 
Crit. 

19  Ver.  15.  —  ^3  here  precedes  Its  correlative  5  •  elsewhere  the  order  is  Just  the  reverse. 

90  Ver.  16.  —  The  construction  is  anacolouthio ;  ‘the  subject  standing  absolutely  at  the  beginning,  while  the  predicate 
Is  appended  with  vav  eonver. 

31  Ver.  16.  —  is  literally  "from  the  sufficiency  of  year  to  year,”  but  expresses  nothing  more  than  the  simple 

preposition  (cf.  Is.  lx.  28). 

*3  Ver.  17.  —  The  "  all  ”  supplied  by  the  E.  V.  is  quite  superfluous. 

38  Ver.  18.  —  Drrb^  rib?  introduces  the  apodoeis,  and  Dt&DH  is  to  be  supplied  from  the  preceding  verse. 

34  Ver.  19.  —  Htmtl  (LXX. :  apaprtd,  Vulg. :  peeeatnm)  should  surely  be  rendered  sin ,  however  It  may  be  #x- 
plaitmd-  Dr.  Van  Dyck,  In  the  new  Arabic  Bible,  conforms  to  ths  B.  V.,  as  does  FUrst  in  his  Herman  Version.  The 
Dudm  Bible  has,  de  zonde ;  Luther,  Siinde. 

25  Ver.  20.  —  LXX. :  \ahivxsv ;  Vulg.,  frasnum  ;  Luther,  RUstung ;  but  the  meaning  in  B.  V.,  bells,  is 

now  established.  Dr.  Biggs  gives  a  wordy  paraphrase,  tinkling  bridle  ornaments. 

36  Ver.  21.  —  *03D!?.  LXX.  transfer  the  word.  Volg.  translates,  —  mereator ;  Filrst  Krdmer. 


CRITICAL  AND  BXEGET1CAL. 

This  concluding  chapter  of  the  Prophet  has  been 
very  variously  interpreted.  Calvin,  Grotius,  and 
others  supposed  it  to  refer  to  the  times  of  the  Mac¬ 
cabees,  which  for  a  variety  of  reasons  is  scarcely 
possible.  Marckius,  following  Cyril  and  Theod- 
©ret,  applied  its  opening  verses  to  the  conquest  of 
Jerusalem  by  Titns,  and  with  him  agree  Lowth, 
Adam  Clarke,  and  Henderson ;  but  the  circum¬ 
stances  here  stated  do  not  correspond  with  the 
facts  of  history,  nor  if  they  did,  could  the  former 
part  of  the  chapter  be  violently  sundered  from  its 


plain  connection  with  the  latter  part.  The  "later 
criticism"  (Hitsig,  Knobel,  Maurer,  Ewald,  Ber- 
theau,  etc.),  refer  the  passage  to  the  period  immedi¬ 
ately  preceding  the  Babylonish  exile  and  the  catas¬ 
trophe  then  threatening  Jerusalem  ;  and  when  re¬ 
minded  of  the  contrast  between  the  prediction  and 
the  facts,  appeal  to  the  ethical  aim  and  conditional 
nature  of  prophecy  as  fully  accounting  for  this. 
But  even  admitting  their  principle,  it  does  not  ap¬ 
ply  here,  for  this  chapter  nas  nothing  to  say  of  sin 
and  judgment,  of  repentance  and  conversion  on 
the  part  of  the  covenant  people,  but  -only  of  their 
dreadful  trials  and  glorious  deliverance.  Such  a 
prediction,  addressed  to  Judah  in  the  last  deoen- 
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nium  before  the  exile,  could  have  exerted  no 
healthful  influence,  and  certainly  the  glowing 
statements  of  the  latter  part  of  it  have  no  counter¬ 
part  in  any  experience  of  the  restored  people..  It 
only  remains  then  either  with  Wordsworth,  Blay- 
ney,  Newcome,  Moore,  Cowles,  etc.,  to  refer  it  to  a 
period  yet  future,  or  with  Hengstenberg,  Keil,  etc., 
to  suppose  that  it  describes  in  general  terms  the 
whole  development  of  the  Church  of  God  from  the 
commencement  of  the  Messianic  era  to  its  close. 
In  either  case  the  chapter  must  be  taken  as  figura- 
tive  and  not  literal.  The  deaving  of  the  Mount 
of  Olives  in  two  for  the  purpose  of  affording  escape 
to  fugitives  from  Jerusalem ;  the  flowing  of  two 
perpetual  streams  from  the  holy  city  in  opposite 
directions ;  the  levelling  of  the  whole  land  in  order 
to  exalt  the  temple-mountain  ;  the  yearly  pilgrim¬ 
age  of  all  nations  of  the  earth  to  Jerusalem  ;  and 
the  renewal  of  the  old  sacrifices  of  the  Mosaic  rit¬ 
ual  ;  these  arc  plainly  symbolical  statements,  but 
not  therefore  by  any  means  unmeaning  or  useless. 
The  chapter  does  not  stand  alone  in  the  Scriptures. 
Parallels  are  to  be  found  in  Isaiah  (lxv.,  lxvi.), 
Ezekiel  (xxxviii.,  xxxix.),  and  Daniel  (xii.),  as 
well  as  in  the  closing  book  of  the  New  Testament. 

The  Prophet  begins  with  the  account  of  an  at¬ 
tack  made  upon  the  holy  city  by  all  nations,  who, 
instead  of  being  destroyed  (like  Gog  and  Magog 
in  Ezekiel)  before  getting  possession  of  the  holy 
city,  seize  and  plunder  it  and  carry  away  half  its 
population,  ana  then  are  met  and  thwarted  by 
Jehovah,  who  provides  escape  for  his  people.  This 
feature  of  escape  inclines  one  to  regard  the  pas¬ 
sage  as  an  ideal  picture  of  all  the  conflicts  of  the 
Church  with  its  foes. 

(a.)  Vers.  1,2.  The  Attach.  Ver.  1.  Behold,  a 
day  cometh,  etc.  A  day  to  Jehovah  =  one  belong¬ 
ing  to  Him,  appointed  for  the  manifestation  of  his 
power  and  glory  (cf.  Is.  ii.  12).  The  final  result 
makes  this  abundantly  plain.  Thy  spoil,  etc. 
The  Prophet  addresses  the  city  and  says  that  her 
booty,  not  (as  T.  V.  Moore,  following  the  Tar- 
gum,  strangely  imagines)  that  which  she  takes, 
but  that  which  is  taken  from  her,  is  leisurely  di¬ 
vided  among  the  conquerors  in  the  midst  of  the 
city.  The  details  implied  in  this  general  announce¬ 
ment  are  stated  in  them  ext  verse. 

Ver.  2.  And  I  will  gather  ....  ravished. 
Jehovah  collected  these  nations  just  as  He  roused 
Pharaoh  to  pursue  Israel  (Ex.  xiv.  4),  in  the  same 
way  and  with  the  same  result.  The  divine  pur¬ 
pose  presides  over  all  human  wrath  and  wicked¬ 
ness,  and  gains  its  ends,  not  only  in  spite,  but 
often  by  means,  of  them.  The  rifling  of  the  houses 
and  dishonoring  of  the  women  are  expressions 
taken  from  Is.  xiii.  16,  where  they  are  used  in  ref¬ 
erence  to  Babylon.  And  half  of  the  eity,  etc. 
Only  a  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  to  be  driven 
into  exile,  the  rest  remain.  It  was  different  at 
the  Chalda$an  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  for  then  the  j 
greater  portion  were  carried  away,  and  afterwards , 
even  “  tno  remnant  that  was  left”  (2  Kings  xxv. 
11).  The  verse  cannot  therefore  refer  to  that  sub¬ 
jugation.  Nor  can  it  be  applied  to  the  overthrow 
of  the  holy  city  by  Titus,  who  neither  had  all  na¬ 
tion*  nnder  his  banner,  nor  left  a  half  of  the  pop¬ 
ulation  in  possession  of  their  homes. 

(b.)  Vers.  3-7.  The  Deliverance.  Ver.  3.  Jeho¬ 
vah  goeth  forth  .  .  .  *  battle.  God  Himself  goes 
forth  against  these  foes,  and  fights  for  his  people 
as  He  is  accustomed  to  do  in  a  day  of  battle.  The 
latter  clause  does  not  seem  to  refer  particularly  to 
the  conflict  at  the  Red  Sea  (Jerome,  Hengsten¬ 
berg),  but  rather  to  the  Lord’s  general  course,  as 


shown  in  many  former  instances  (Keil,  Kohler), 
Josh.  x.  f4-42 ;  xxiii.  3 ;  Judg.  iv.  15 ;  2  Chron. 
xx.  15. 


Ver.  4.  His  feet  stand  ....  south.  The 
situation  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  —  which  is  be¬ 
fore  Jerusalem  —  is  not  added  as  a  geographical 
designation,  which  surely  would  be  needless,  but 
to  indicate  its  suitableness  for  the  position  of  one 
who  intended  to  relieve  the  holy  city.  His  feet 
touch  it,  and  the  effect  is  that  of  an  earthquake 
(Ps.  Ixviii.  8 ;  Nah.  i.  5).  The  mountain  in  split 
through  the  middle  latitudinally,  so  that  the  two 
halves  fall  back  from  each  other,  one  toward  the 
north,  the  other  toward  the  south.  The  conse¬ 
quence  would  be  the  formation  of  a  very  great 
valley  running  east  and  west.  To  one  fleeing 
hastily  from  Jerusalem,  the  Mount  of  Olives  pre¬ 
sented  an  obstacle  of  no  small  importance,  as  it 
did  to  David  once  (2  Sam.  xv.  20) ;  and  hence  the 
provision  here  made  for  removing  the  difficulty. 

Ver.  5.  And  ye  shall  flee  ....  Judah.  The 
people  will  flee  into  the  valley  of  my  mountains, 
not  the  Tyropceon  (Jerome,  etc  ),  but  into  the  val¬ 
ley  produced  by  the  two  halves  of  Olivet,  which 
arc  properly  called  by  Jehovah  his,  since  He  had 
just  given  them  their  separate  existence  (so  nearly 
all  critics).  The  reason  why  the  fugitives  should 
flee  thither  is  that  this  level  opening  extends  to 
Azal,  which  by  almost  all  expositors,  ancient  and 
modern,  is  considered  a  proper  name  denoting  a 
place  near  Jerusalem,  but  no  trace  of  any  such 
place  now  exists.  Hengstenberg  identifies  it  with 
the  “  Beth-Ezel”  of  Micah  i.  11,  and  explains  its 
meaning  as  =  “  standing  still,”  “  ceasing,”  so  that 
what  is  promised  is  that  the  valley  shall  extend  to 
a  place  which  in  accordance  with  its  name  will 
afford  to  the  fugitives  a  cessation  of  danger.  Koh¬ 
ler  follows  Symm.  and  Jerome  in  rendering  it  ad 
proximum,  which  he  renders  “  to  very  near,*’  t.  e., 
to  the  point  where  the  fugitives  actually  are.  It 
seems  simpler  to  suppose  that  the  term  refers  to  a 
place  east  of  Olivet,  well  known  in  the  Prophet’s 
day,  which  by  its  position  would  show  the  valley 
to  be  long  enough  to  furnish  all  needful  shelter 
and  escape  for  the  fleeing  people.  The  swiftness 
of  the  flight  is  expressed  by  comparison  to  that 
occasioned  by  the  earthquake  in  the  days  of 
Uzzi&h,  which  is  referred  to  in  Amos  i.  1,  but  of 
which  we  have  no  other  information.  Some  think 
that  the  fleeing  arises  from  fear  of  being  swallowed 
up  with  their  foes  by  the  earthquake  (Hengsten- 
ber,  Keil) ;  but  it  is  more  natural  to  refer  it  to 
fear  of  their  enemies.  The  added  clause,  «m1 
Jehovah  my  God  comes,  etc.,  with  the  suffix  of 
the  last  word  in  the  second  person,  indicates  the 
lively'  joy  with  which  the  Prophet  hails  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  his  God,  so  that  as  be  sees  in  vision 
the  shining  retinue  of  his  saints,  be  passes  from 
indirect  to  direct  address,  and  exclaims,  all  the 
saints  with  thee !  The  saints  here,  according  to 
the  analogy  of  other  passages  (Deut.  xxxiii.  2,  3 ; 
Dan.  vii.  9,  10 ;  Matt.  xxv.  31 ;  Rev.  xix.  14),  are 
the  holy  angels,  and  not  (Vitringa)  both  holy  an¬ 
gels  and  holy  men. 

Ver.  6.  And  it  shall  be,  etc.  The  former  part 
of  this  verse  is  very  plain,  but  the  last  two  words 
are  obscure.  The  Ken  represents  an  early  attempt 
to  escape  the  difficulty  by  altering  the  text,  giving 

JPl  instead  of  This  was  adopted  by 

the  old  versions,  which,  besides,  either  assumed 
that  rn^iT  was  synonymous  with  iTnjJ,  cold, 
or  maintained  that  the  true  reading  was  fTnjJ). 
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Then,  rendering  the  former  noun  ice,  they  got  the 
seaiie,  “It  will  not  be  light,  but  (there  will  be) 
cold  and  ice”  (Targum,  Peshito,  Syram.,  I  tala, 
and  so  Lather).  Some  later  critics  adopting  the 
6arae  text  coordinate  the  three  nouns,  and  bring 
them  all  under  the  negation,  thus,  “  There  will  not 
be  light  and  cold  and  ice,”  i.  e.,  no  alternation 
of  them  (Ewald,  Bunsen,  Umbreit).  But  this  is 
a  very  poor  sense,  unsustained  by  any  analogy  in 
Scripture,  and  without  force  in  the  connection.  It 
is  far  better  to  adhere  to  the  Chethib,  in  which  the 
only  grammatical  difficulty  is  the  combination  of 
a  feminine  noun  with  a  verb  having  a  masculine 
suffix,  which  surely  is  not  insuperable  in  Hebrew. 

m->f£  means  here  as  elsewhere  precious  things, 
with  the  additional  idea  of  splendor  or  brilliancy, 
as  in  Job  xxxi.  26,  where  the  moon  is  said  to  walk 
1p'  =  in  brightness  or  magnificently.  The  men¬ 
tion  of  light  just  before  suggests  the  thought  of 
the  stars  or  heavenly  bodies  in  general,  as  what  is 
intended  by  the  glorious  things.  The  verb  then 
is  taken  in  its  primary  sense,  to  be  contracted  (h. 
to  curdle,  to  congeal),  here  =  withdraw  them¬ 
selves.  The  whole  verse  then  indicates  a  day  of 
darkness.  The  lights  of  the  earth  will  all  disap¬ 
pear.  What  the  former  clause  states  in  plain 
prose,  the  latter  expresses  more  figuratively. 

Ver.  7.  And  the  day  shall  be  one,  etc.  This 
verse  continues  the  description  of  the  sorrowful 
time  just  mentioned.  The  day  shall  be  one  in  the 
sense  of  solitary,  unique,  peculiar.  See  the  Lexi¬ 
cons.  It  is  known  to  Jehovah,  and  by  implica¬ 
tion  to  no  one  else,  in  its  true  nature.  Not  day 
and  not  night  =  not  an  admixture  of  both,  but 
neither,  not  a  rvxPvpspor  at  all,  because  the  lights 
of  heaven  being  put  out,  there  are  no  means  of 
determining  what  is  day  and  what  night.  The 
whole  order  of  nature  is  miraculously  reversed. 
The  expression  at  evening  time,  etc.,*is  the  an¬ 
tithesis  of  the  declaration  in  Amos  viii.  9,  •*  I  will 
cause  the  sun  to  go  down  at  noon,  and  I  will  bring 
darkness  upon  the  land  in  clear  day.”  At  the  time 
when  according  to  the  natural  course  of  events 
darkness  should  set  in,  a  bright  light  dawns. 
Some  expositors  compare  with  this  verse  Rev. 
xxi.  23-25,  but  the  two  passages  are  radically  dif¬ 
ferent.  It  is  true  not  only  at  the  end  of  all  things, 
but  at  many  a  previous  period  in  the  history  of 
the  Church,  that  at  evening  time  it  becomes  light. 
Some  critics  give  the  sense  thus  stated  by  Professor 
Cowles,  “  There  is  a  gradation  through  three  dis¬ 
tinct  stages:  first,  utter  darkness;  then,  a  dim 
twilight,  like  that  of  an  eclipse ;  then,  at  the  close, 
when  you  might  expect  darkness  soon  to  cover  the 
earth,  lo,  the  effulgence  of  full  and  glorious  day  ” 
(M.  P.,  374). 

(c.)  Vers.  8-11.  Blessings  from  Jerusalem  dif¬ 
fuse  themselves  over  the  whole  land. 

Ver.  8.  Living  waters  shall,  etc.  A  lively 
image  of  the  abundance  and  preciousness  of  spir¬ 
itual  blessings,  as  is  evident  from  analogous  Scrip¬ 
tures  and  from  the  fact  that  here  the  water  flows 
in  two  opposite  directions  at  once,  and  that  it  runs 
not  only  in  winter,  but  in  summer,  when  usually 
in  Palestine  the  streams  are  altogether  dry.  These 
waters  come  not  from  occasional  rainfalls,  but  arc 
living,  t.  e.,  proceed  from  perennial  fountains,  and 
so  cover  the  whole  land  from  the  Dead  Sea  to  the 
Mediterranean  with  fertility  and  beauty.  They 
issue  from  Jerusalem,  the  central  point  of  tfaie 
kingdom  of  God  under  the  Old  Testament,  and 
here  therefore  appropriately  standing  for  the  Chris¬ 


tian  Church,  which  is  that  centre  under  the  New 
Testament 

Ver.  9.  And  Jehovah  shall  be  king,  etc.  Most 
expositors  render  “  over  all  the  earth”  but  the  con¬ 
nection  before  and  after  refers  certainly  to  Pales¬ 
tine,  and  there  seems  no  reason  for  departing  from 
the  usual  rendering,  and  the  less,  inasmuch  as  be¬ 
yond  doubt  Canaan  here  stands  as  a  type  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  in  its  fullest  extent  in  this  world. 
Of  course  the  meaning  is  that  He  will  be  king  not 
only  potentia  or  de  jure,  but  actu  et  de  facto.  In 
this  sense  He  shall  be  one,  i.  e.,  recognised  as 
such,  and  the  same  as  to  his  name  =  outward 
manifestation  of  his  nature.  Not  only  will  gross 
polytheism  come  to  an  end,  but  also  that  more  re¬ 
fined  system  which  regards  all  forms  of  worship 
as  different  but  equally  legitimate  modes  of  wor¬ 
shipping  the  one  Divine  Being. 

Ver.  10.  All  the  land  ....  wine-presses. 
The  whole  land  is  to  be  leveled  to  a  plain  in  order 
that  Jerusalem  may  be  elevated,  and  then  the  holy 
city  is  to  be  restored  to  its  former  grandeur.  The 
article  is  emphatic  in  the  plain,  which  in  Hebrew 
always  denotes  the  Arabah  or  Ghor,  the  largest 
and  most  celebrated  of  all  the  plains  of  Judssa, 
the  great  valley  extending  from  Lebanon  to  the 
farther  side  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Geba  was  on  the 
northern  frontier  of  Judah  (cf.  2  Kings  xxiii.  8). 
Rimmon,  distinguished  from  two  other  Rimmons 
on  the  north  (Josh.  xix.  13 ;  Judg.  xx.  45),  by  the 
added  clause  south  of  Jerusalem,  was  a  city  on 
the  border  of  Edom,  given  up  by  Judah  to  the 
Simeonites  (Josh.  xv.  32;  xix.  7).  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  depression  of  all  the  surrounding 
country,  Jerusalem  becomes  high.  The  capitcu 
seated  on  her  hills  shines  conspicuous  as  the  only 
elevation  in  a  very  wide  region.  Of  course  the 
physical  elevation  thus  miraculously  caused  is  only 
figurative  of  Jerusalem's  spin (ual  exaltation.  An 
exact  parallel  is  found  in  the  repeated  and  remark¬ 
able  prediction  of  Isaiah  (ii.  2)  and  Micah  (iv.  1), 
in  which,  however,  no  leveling  takes  place,  but 
the  temple-mountain  is  so  elevated  that  it  over¬ 
tops  all  the  mountains  of  the  earth.  Professor 
Cowles  connects  the  plain  closely  with  the  two  fol¬ 
lowing  words  so  as  to  get  the  sense  “  liko  the  plain 
from  Geba  to  Rimmon  ;  ”  but  there  was  no  such 
plain,  —  the  whole  territory  between  these  points 
being  hilly  in  the  extreme.  The  exaltation  of 
Jerusalem  is  followed  by  a  complete  recovery  from 
the  ruin  brought  upon  it  by  the  capture  and  plun¬ 
der  mentioned  in  vers.  1,  2.  The  city  shall  dwell 

n^nn  =:on  its  ancient  site(cf.  xii.  6),  and  have 
its  old  boundaries.  These,  as  they  are  given  here, 
cannot  be  determined  with  certainty.  The  last 

clause,  From  the  tower  ....  wine-presses  (]Q 

being  supplied  before  **  generally  under¬ 

stood  to  give  the  extent  north  and  south,  the  tower 
of  Hanameel  being  at  the  northeast  corner  of  the 
city  (Neh.  iii.  1 ;  xii.  39),  and  the  wine-presses 
in  the  royal  gardens  at  the  south  side  (Neh.  iii. 
15).  As  to  the  former  clauses,  the  starting-point 
is  Benjamin's  gate,  whence  some  suppose  that  the 
line  ran  eastward  to  the  first  gate,  i.  q.,  old  gate, 
(Neh.  iii.  6),  and  westward  to  the  oomer  gate  (2 
Kings  xiv.  13),  — the  gate  of  Benjamin  being  on 
this  supposition  in  the  middle  of  the  northern  wall 
(Hengstenberg,  Keil).  Others  with  less  probabil¬ 
ity  make  the  corner  gate  simply  a  more  precise 
definition  of  the  place  of  the  first  gate  (Hitzig, 
Kliefoth).  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  topograph- 
ical  explorations  at  present  in  progress  on  the  site 
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of  Jerusalem  will  shed  such  light  upon  the  whole 
subject  as  will  make  plain  what  now  can  be  only 
conjecturally  determined.  Still,  whatever  may  be 
the  precise  force  of  terms  here  used,  the  general 
sense  is  clear.  The  city  shall  have  its  former  lim¬ 
its. 

Ver.  1 1 .  And  they  shall  dwell  ....  secure. 
Instead  of  going  out  either  as  captives  or  fugitives, 
the  inhabitants  shall  dwell  securely  and  have  no ' 
reason  to  drlad  further  hostile  attacks  (Is.  lxv. 
19).  The  ground  of  this  security  is  the  exemption 
from  the  curse,  the  dreadful  6an  which  always  fol¬ 
lows  sin  (Josh.  vi.  18) ;  and  the  cessation  of  this 
Implies  that  the  people  are  a  holy  nation.  This 
clause  is  used  (Rev.  xxii.  3)  in  the  description  of 
the  holy  city,  the  new  Jernsalem. 

(d.)  Vers.  12-15.  The  destruction  of  the  hostile 
nations.  The  Prophet  here  pauses  in  his  account 
of  the  blessings  destined  for  the  purified  Church, 
to  set  forth  more  fully  the  punishment  of  the  un¬ 
godly. 

Ver.  12.  This  will  be  the  plague  ....  month- 
np2C  according  to  usage  always  denotes  an  in¬ 
fliction  from  the  hand  of  God.  The  stroke  here 
is  the  most  terrible  that  can  be  conceived,  —  the 
whole  frame  rotting  away  even  while  the  man 
stands  upon  his  feet,  i.  «.,  is  alive.  To  empha¬ 
size  still  more  the  condition  of  these  living  corpses, 
the  Prophet  adds  the  rotting  of  the  eyes  which 
had  spied  out  the  nakedness  of  the  city  of  God, 
and  of  the  tongue  which  had  blasphemed  God  and 
his  people.  The  singular  suffixes  arc  of  course  to 
be  taken  distributively. 

Ver.  13.  A  great  oonftision  from  Jehovah. 
Another  means  of  destruction  is  civil  discord. 
The  allusion  appears  to  be  to  a  panic  terror  caus¬ 
ing  such  confusion  that  each  turns  his  hand  upon 
the  other.  Instances  occur  in  Israeli tish  history, 
Judg.  vii.  22;  1  Sam.  xiv.  20  (and  behold,  every 
man’s  sword  against  his  neighbor,  and  there  was  a 

very  great  =  confusion),  2  Chron.  xx. 

23.  8eiae  the  hand  denotes  a  hostile  grasp,  and 
the  next  clause  graphically  depjets  the  effort  of  the 
assailant  to  give  a  home  thrust! 

Ver.  14.  And  Judah  also  shall  fight  at  Jeru¬ 
salem,  etc.  An  old  and  widely  accepted  view  trans¬ 
lates  the  filial  words  of  the  first  clause,  “  against 
Jerusalem  ”  (Targum,  Jerome,  Kimchi,  Luther, 
Calvin,  Cocceins,  and  most  of  the  moderns).  But 
this  is  so  flatly  against  the  context,  that  it  must  be 

rejected,  even  though  it  be  admitted  that  3  after 

Dn^3  usually  points  out  the  object  of  attack.  In 
one  case  at  least  (Ex.  xvii.  8),  the  preposition  has 
a  local  sense,  and  this  is  true  also  of  Is.  xxx.  32, 
according  to  Kwald’s  explanation  of  the  Kethib  in 
that  passage.  We  therefore  understand  the  clause 
as  teaching  that  Judah  =  the  whole  covenant  peo- 

Sle,  will  take  part  in  the  conflict  and  carry  it  on  at 
erusalem  (LXX.,  Markins,  Hengstenberg,  Klei- 
fbth,  Keil,  Kohler).  The  consequence  of  this  will  be 
the  overthrow  of  the  foes  ana  the  capture  of  all 
their  costly  possessions.  AppareL  As  fashions  in 
the  East  did  not  and  do  not  change  as  they  do 
with  us,  garments  of  all  kinds  were  kept  in  great 
number,  and  constituted  a  large  part  of  oriental 
wealth  (Job  xxvii.  16,  Matt.  vi.  19,  Jas.  v.  2). 

Ver.  15.  And  ao  .  .  .  .  the  plague  of  the 
horse,  etc.  This  verse  amplifies  the  crime  and 
nunishment,  since  it  shows  the  guilt  of  these  foes 
to  he  such  that  even  their  possessions  are  overtaken 
by  the  divine  curse.  The  case  is  illustrated  by  the 


example  of  Achan,  whose  oxen  and  sheep  and 
asses  were  burned,  along  with  himself  and  his  chil¬ 
dren  (Josh.  vii.  24). 

(e.)  Vers.  16-19.  The  remnant  of  the  heathen 
shall  be  converted. 

Ver.  16.  All  that  la  left  ....  tabernacles. 
The  prophet  states,  with  an  evident  allusion  to  Is. 
lxvi.  23,  that  those  of  the  heathen  who  are  not 
destroyed  will  all  go  up  yearly  to  the  sanctnarv  of 
Jehovah  to  observe  one  of  the  great  feasts.  T*his, 
of  course,  is  figurative,  as  the  most  intrepid  liter- 
alist  will  scarcely  maintain  that  all  nations  could 
by  any  possibility  accomplish  such  a  feat.  Hen¬ 
derson  seeks  to  avoid  the  difficulty  by  supposing 
that  they  will  go  up  in  the  person  of  their  repre¬ 
sentatives.  Bat  even  this  ingenious  device  mils 
to  meet  the  terms  used  by  Isaiah,  /.  c.,  where  all 
flesh  is  said  to  come  every  Sabbath  and  evenr  new 
moon.  The  verse  is  simply  a  striking  method  of 
depicting  the  entrance  of  the  heathen  into  the 
kingdom  of  God.  Why  is  the  feast  of  taber¬ 
nacles  specified  ?  Not  because  it  occurred  in 
autumn,  which  is  the  best  season  of  the  year  for 
travelling  (Theodoret,  Grotius,  Rosenmiiller) ;  nor 
because  this  feast  was  the  holiest  and  most  joyful 
(Koster,  V.  Ortenburg,  Pressel) ;  nor  because  of 
its  relation  to  the  ingathering  of  the  harvest  (K5h- 
ler) ;  nor  because  such  a  festival  could  be  observed 
without  any  compromise  of  the  principles  of  the  New 
Dispensation  (Henderson) ;  but  rather  in  view  of 
its  interesting  historical  relations  (Dachs,  C.  B. 
Michael  is,  Hengstenberg).  It  was  a  feast  of  thanks¬ 
giving  for  the  gracious  protection  afforded  by  the 
Lord  during  the  pilgrimage  of  his  people  through 
the  desert,  and  for  their  introduction  into  the  bless¬ 
ings  of  the  land  of  Canaan.  In  like  manner  the 
nations  will  celebrate  the  goodness  which  has 
brought  them  through  their  tedious  and  perilous 
wanderings  in  this  life  to  tlie  true  and  everlasting 
kingdom  Of  peace  and  rest.  Carrying  out  this  fig¬ 
urative  representation,  the  prophet  adds  a  penalty 
to  be  inflicted  upon  all  absentees. 

Ver.  17.  Whoso  of  the  families  ....  no  rain. 
Rain  seems  to  be  mentioned  as  one  of  the  principal 
blessings  of  God,  that  by  which  the  fruitfulness  is 
produced  which  occasions  the  joy  of  the  harvest. 
It  therefore  appropriately  stands  here  to  represent 
the  whole  class  of  providential  favors.  Compare 
the  notes  on  x.  1.  It  shall  be  withheld  from  those 
who  fail  to  fulfill  their  duties  to  Him.  See  a  sim¬ 
ilar  threat,  upon  Israel,  in  Deut.  xi.  16, 17.  Pressel 
calls  attention  to  the  fine  use  of  the  word  family 
in  this  verse  in  connection  with  Jehovah  as  king , 
indicating  that  then  the  various  nations  of  the 
earth  shall  be  considered  as  so  many  families  of  the 
one  people  of  God. 

Ver.  18.  And  if  the  fiuaily  of  Egypt  go  not 
up,  etc.  The  menace  of  the  preceding  verqe  is  re¬ 
peated  with  especial  application  to  Egypt.  Many 
have  sought  the  reason  of  this  particular  specifica¬ 
tion  in  the  natural  peculiarities  of  Ej^ypt,  which, 
being  indebted  for  its  fertility  not  to  ram  but  to  the 
Nile,  might  seem  to  be  exempt  from  the  threatened 
drought.  But  surely,  apart  from  other  considera¬ 
tions,  this  has  no  force  nor  application,  when  it  is 
remembered  that  even  the  Nile  is  dependent  upon 
rains  at  its  source.  It  is  far  more  natnial  to  attrib¬ 
ute  the  mention  of  Egypt  to  its  historical  relations 
to  Israel  as  their  hereoitarjjr  foe.  The  old  enemy 
of  the  Church  shall  either  iom  the  procession  Zion¬ 
ward,  or  else  feel  the  retributive  curse. 

Ver.  19.  This  shall  be  the  sin  of  Egypt 
“This,”  namely,  that  no  ram  falls  on  them. 
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Hence  many  adopt  the  version  of  HKtSn  in  the 
English  Bible,  punishment  (Targnm,  Calvin,  Hen¬ 
derson),  and  appeal  to  Lam.  iii.  38,  iv.  6,  Is.  xl.  2. 
But  it  is  at  least  doubtful  if  the  word  ever  has  this 
sense  (see  on  Lam.  iv.  6),  and  accordingly  the  diffi¬ 
culty  is  avoided  by  taking  it  =  sin,  including  its 
consequences  (Hengs ten  berg,  Keil,  Kohler).  The 
inseparable  connection  between  sin  and  punishment 
is  well  expressed  in  Num.  xxxii.  23.  The  foregoing 
passage  does  not  require  us  to  believe  that  at  the 
period  spoken  of  there  will  still  be  godless  heathen 
who  refuse  to  acknowledge  and  worship  Jehovah. 
It  may  be  simply  a  rhetorical  enforcement  of  the 
thought  that  all  ungodliness  will  then  entirely 
cease. 

(f.)  Vers.  20, 21.  Jerusalem  becomes  thoroughly 
holy. 

Ver.  20.  There  shall  be  on  the  bells  .... 
altar.  niblJP,  variously  rendered  by  ancient  au¬ 
thorities,  is  now  acknowledged  to  mean  bells,  which 
were  suspended  from  horses  and  mules  for  the  sake 
of  ornament.  The  phrase  inscribed  upon  these, 
Holiness  to  Jehovah,  is  that  which  was  engraved 
upon  the  diadem  of  the  high  priest  (Ex.  xxviii. 
36).  This  does  not  mean  that  these  bells  should 
be  employed  for  religious  worship,  or  used  to  make 
•acred  vessels  (Jewish  Critics,  Cyril,  Grotius) ;  nor 
that  the  horses  and  other  means  of  warfare  should 
be  consecrated  to  the  Lord  (C.  B.  Michaelis,  Hit- 
xig,  Ewald,  Maurer) ;  hut  that  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  sacred  and  profane  should  cease  (Calvin, 
Hengstcnberg,  Keil,  etc.).  Even  the  smallest  out¬ 
ward  thiugs,  such  as  have  no  connection  with  wor¬ 
ship,  will  be  as  holy  as  those  which  formerly  were 
dedicated  by  a  special  consecration  to  Jehovah. 
Of  course  this  involves  the  cessation  of  the  Levit- 
ical  Economy.  An  advance  upon  this  thought  is 
contained  in’  the  second  clause.  Not  only  shall 
everything  profane  become  holy,  but  the  different 
decrees  of  holiness  shall  cease.  The  pots  used  for 
boiling  the  sacrificial  flesh  shall  be  just  as  holy  as 
the  sacred  bowls  which  received  the  blood  of  the 
piacular  victims.  The  two  kinds  of  utensils  stood 
at  opposite  points  of  the  scale  of  sanctity  ;  to  put 
them  on  the  same  level  was  to  say  that ‘all  would 
not  only  be  holy,  but  alike  holy.  Calvin  on  this 
passage  cites  with  ridicule  the  opinion  of  Theod- 
oret,  that  the  former  part  of  the  verse  was  fulfilled 
when  Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantine,  adorned 
the  trappings  of  a  horse  with  a  nail  of  the  cross  ! 
Such  trifling  was  too  much  even  for  Jerome. 

Ver.  21.  And  every  pot  ....  in  that  day. 
Here  the  thought  is  carried  yet  farther.  Not  only 
shall  the  temple-pots  be  equal  to  sacrificial  bowls, 
but  every  common  pot  in  the  city  and  throughout 
the  land,  will  become  as  sacred  as  the  utensils  of 
the  temple,  and  be  freely  used  by  all  for  sacrificial 
purposes.  The  substance  of  the  thought  is  the 
same,  only  more  emphatic.  This  now  is  repeated 
in  the  closing  words, — no  more  a  Canaanite  in 

the  house  of  Jehovah.  does  not  mean  a 

merchant ,  as  in  Job  xl.  6,  Prov.  xxxi.  24  (Targom, 
Aquila,  Jerome,  Grotius,  Bunsen,  Hitzig),  for  there 
are  no  indications  that  traders  in  Old  Testament 
times  frequented  the  holy  courts  for  traffic;  nor 
literal  Canaanites  by  birth,  such  as  Gibeonites  and 
Nethinim,  who  were’  employed  in  the  lower  func¬ 
tions  of  the  temple  service  (Drusius,  V.  Hoffman, 
Klicfotb),  for  these  classes  lost  none  of  their  former 
esteem  after  the  restoration ;  but  the  term  is  used 
as  an  emblematic  designation  of  godless  members 
of  the  covenant  nation.  Canaan  was  cursed  among 


Npah’s  children,  and  his  descendants  were  under 
the  ban  (Deut.  vii.  2,  xx.  16,  17).  To  say  that 
these  should  no  more  be  fonnd  in  the  Lord's  house, 
is  simply  to  say  that  all  its  frequenters  should  be 
righteous  and  holy.  Professor  Cowles  says,  “  Ca¬ 
naanite  was  the  common  Hebrew  word  for  traffick¬ 
er,  merchant,  —  a  business  in  bad  repute  among  the 
Hebrews  because  so  much  associated  with  fraud 
and  dcecit  See  Hos.  xii.  7,  8."  1  am  quite  un¬ 
willing  to  believe  that  the  voice  of  inspiration  put 
such  a  stigma  upon  a  necessary  and  honorable  oc¬ 
cupation  as  this  explanation  implies.  Besides,  to 
say  that  the  love  of  filthy  lucre  shall  no  more  pol¬ 
lute  the  sanctuary,  is  far  less  than  to  say  that  no 
form  of  sin  of  whatever  kind  shall  be  found  there. 
Further,  such  a  view  is  excluded  by  the  obvious 
analogy  between  these  two  closing  verses  of  Zech- 
ariah  and  the  statements  in  the  concluding  pas¬ 
sages  of  the  Apocalypse,  where  it  is  plain  that 
universal  holiness  is  promised  as  the  characteristic 
feature  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  its  final  consum¬ 
mation. 


THEOLOGICAL  AND  MORAL. 


1.  As  this  chapter  is  by  most  sound  interpreters 
admitted  to  be  either  as  yet  wholly  unfulfilled,  or 
else  an  ideal  sketch  of  the  experiences  of  centuries 
extending  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
Christian  dispensation,  there  is,  of  course,  consid¬ 
erable  vagueness  in  the  view  taken  of  its  details. 
This,  however,  is  no  valid  objection  to  its  place  in 
the  canon.  Prophecy  was  never  intended  to  be 
simply  history  written  in  advance.  Had  it  been 
suen,  its  own  ends  would  have  been  defeated.  Its 
obscurity  prior  to  fulfillment  is  a  sure  evidence  of 
its  genuineness.  But  the  broad  outlines  which  defy 
literal  explanation,  yet  serve  to  indicate  great  prin¬ 
ciples,  to  disclose  the  springs  of  God’s  moral  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  to  furnish  useful  hints  for  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  his  people,  warning  them  against  undue 
expectations  and  yet  furnishing  a  sure  basis  for  a 
reasonable  and  holy  hope.  Pictures  of  siege,  as¬ 
sault,  capture,  plunder,  and  exile,  as  sure  to  occur 
in  the  future,  forbid  the  least  intelligent  reader  from 
forgetting  that  he  belongs  to  the  Church  Militant, 
or  from  expecting  a  calm,  steady,  peaceful,  equable 
advance  of  Zion  to  its  destined  prevalence  over  the 
earth.  On  the  contrary,  they  show  that  trials  of 
faith  and  patience  must  be  encountered;  that  at 
times  the  whole  outlook  will  be  dark  and  discour¬ 
aging  ;  that  Satan,  like  his  angels  of  old  in  the  case 
of  the  demoniacs,  will  fearfully  convulse  and  rend 
the  body  from  which  he  is  doomed  to  be  driven  out 
Such  suggestions,  therefore,  however  vaguely  they 
may  be  expressed,  furnish  to  believers  real  support 
in  the  season  when  the  enemies  of  the  truth  seem 
to  triumph,  by  reminding  them  that  just  this  en¬ 
tered  into  God’s  providential  purpose.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  same  prophecy  shows  the  silver 
lining  of  the  cloud,  shows  that  the  check  of  the  true 
cause  is  only  temporary.  The  brilliant  representa¬ 
tions  of  future  and  final  triumph  console  and  up¬ 
hold  in  the  greatest  “  fight  of  afflictions.”  And  be¬ 
lievers  fall  back  upon  the  assurance  of  the  Psalm¬ 
ist,  “  When  the  wicked  spring  as  the  grass  and  all 
the  workers  of  iniquity  do  flourish,  it  is  that  they 
shall  be  destroyed  forever”  (xcii.  7). 

2.  At  evening  time  there  shall  be  light .  This  has 
come  to  be  a  watchword  of  the  Church.  The  cor¬ 
responding  proverb  of #  the  world,  “  the  darkest 
hour  is  just  before  day,”  has  been  questioned,  both 
in  its  literal  and  itsxfigurative  aspects,  and  perhaps 
justly.  But  there  is  no  question  of  the  truth  of 
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Zechariah’s  assertion.  It  is  God’s  way  to  test  the 
faith  and  patience  of  his  people,  to  surround  them 
with  difficulties,  to  hedge  up  their  way  on  every 
hand  until  they  see  and  feel  their  own  helplessness 
and  dependence,  and  then  He  interposes  in  a  signal 
manner.  In  the  great  trial  of  Abraham,  when  called 
to  offer  Isaac  for  a  burnt-offering,  the  preparations 
had  reached  the  last  point,  and  the  patriarch’s  arm 
was  uplifted  to  strike  the  fatal  blow,  when  the  voice 
from  heaven  stayed  his  hand,  and  the  believer 
gratefully  exclaimed,  “Jehovah  Jireh  =  The  Lord 
will  provide.”  The  experience  of  Abraham’s  de¬ 
scendants  in  Egypt  led  to  the  proverbial  saying 
which  the  Rabbins  have  preserved  for  us^  “  Vfhen 
the  straw  fails,  then  comes  Moses,”  or  as  the  mod¬ 
ern  phrase  is,  “  Man’s  extremity  is  God’s  opportu¬ 
nity.”  When  Lazarus  was  sick  our  Lord  was  in¬ 
formed  of  the  fact  in  ample  time  to  proceed  to  his 
bedside  and  arrest  the  disease,  as  He  nad  often  done 
in  other  cases,  but  He  deliberately  remained  away 
on  the  other  side  of  Jordan,  and  came  to  Bethany 
only  when  the  grave  had  held  its  victim  for  days. 
This  was  not  through  coldness  or  carelessness,  but, 
as  He  said,  for  the  glory  of  God  (John  xi.  4,  40), 
in  order  that  a  miracle  so  transcendent  might  con¬ 
firm  the  faith  of  his  disciples  and  intensify  yet 
more  the  love  and  joy  of  the  sisters  in  their  brother 
whom  they  received  back  from  the  tomb.  And  so 
in  all  cases,  whether  of  individuals  or  communi¬ 
ties,  faith  is  sustained  by  the  assurance  that  a  day 
of  clouds  and  gloom  cannot  last  forever,  that  a 
change  will  occur  just  so  soon  as  the  purposes  of 
the  visitation  are  accomplished,  and  that  it  will 
come  just  when,  according  to  the  natural  course 
of  things,  a  starless  night  is  about  to  set  in.  Earn¬ 
est  prayer  was  made  by  the  Church  for  the  impris¬ 
oned  Peter  (Acts  xii.  5),  but  it  was  not  until  the 
very  night  before  the  day  appointed  for  his  execu¬ 
tion  that  the  angel  of  the  Lord  delivered  him  from 
his  guards  and  fetters. 

3.  Water  is  a  natural  image  of  spiritual  bless¬ 
ings,  and  especially  of  the  chiefest  of  them  all,  — 
the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  Psalmist 
speaks  of  a  river  whose  streams  make  glad  the  city 
of  God  (xlvL  4);  Joel  declares  a  fountain  shall 
come  forth  of  the  house  of  the  Lord  and  shall  water 
the  valley  of  Shittim  (iii.  18) ;  Isaiah  promises,  “  I 
will  pour  floods  upon  the  dry  ground  :  I  will  pour 
my  Spirit  upon  thy  seed,  and  my  blessing  upon 
thine  offspring  ”  (xliv.  3) ;  but  Ezekiel  (xlvii.  1-12) 
furnishes  a  rtiost  striking  parallel  to  Zechariah’s 
prediction.  He  saw  water  issuing  from  under  the 
sanctuary,  an  ever  widening,  deepening  stream, 
which  swept  through  the  desert  bearing  fertility  in 
its  course,  until  it  reached  the  Sea  of  Sodom,  the 
standing  symbol  of  desolation  and  death,  and 
healed  its  stagnant  waters,  filling  them  with  animal 
life  and  covering  its  banks  with  trees  whose  fruit 
was  food  and  their  leaves  medicine.  Our  prophet 
sees  living  streams  which  issue  in  different  direc¬ 
tions  from  Jerusalem,  and  reach  to  either  sea,  east 
and  west ;  and  as  they  flow  without  intermission, 
winter  and  summer,  they  make  the  land  a  terres¬ 
trial  Paradise  with  undving  verdure  and  perpetual 
abundance.  No  one  of  these  figurative  descriptions, 
however  large  and  varied,  is  overwrought  or  ex¬ 
travagant.  They  rather  fall  short  of  the  reality. 
The  blessed  Spirit  is  the  author  of  all  the  holiness 
in  the  world.  He  indeed  uses  means.  The  proph¬ 
ecies  put  Him  in  close  connection  with  Jerusalem 
and  the  Temple.  But  flie  means  depend  upon 
Him,  just  as  the  best  appointed  ship  makes  no  prog¬ 
ress  without  a  breeze.  The  Apostles  were  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  engage  in  their  work  until  the  Spirit  was 


[  poured  out  from  on  high,  but  when  the  effusion 
was  felt,  the  feeblest  of  them  spake  as  with  a 
tongue  of  fire.  The  grand  feature  of  the  latter  day 
is  copious  and  continuous  effusions  of  such  grace, 
—  no  longer  intermittent,  or  scanty,  or  of  small 
extent,  but  radiating  in  all  directions  at  once,  per¬ 
manently  filling  every  channel,  and  limited  only  by 
the  wants  of  the  race.  Wherever  these  living 
streams  reach,  the  bafren  soil  of  nature  is  fertil¬ 
ized  and  the  dead  live  again.  Quickly  but  surely, 
with  the  same  noiseless  energy  with  which  the 
great  providential  forces  work,  these  spiritual  agen¬ 
cies  perform  their  office  of  reconstructing  human 
society  and  changing  the  face  of  the  world. 

4.  The  consequence  of  such  streams  of  blessing 
is  a  degree  of  consecration  never  seen  before.  The 
form  in  which  the  universal  prevalence  of  holiness 
is  expressed,  is  noteworthy.  Men  are  not  to  be¬ 
come  monks  or  anchorites,  the  ordinary  conditions 
of  human  life  are  not  to  be  reversed  ;  but  on  the 
contrary  the  infusion  of  grace  will  be  so  large  and 
general  that  every  rank  and  class  will  feel  it,  and 
its  effects  will  be  seen  in  all  the  relations  of  life, 
purifying  and  elevating  without  upturning  or  de¬ 
stroying.  In  .business,  in  recreation,  in  politics, 
in  art,  in  literature,  in  social  life,  in  the  domestic 
circle,  there  will  be  a  distinct  and  cordial  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  claims  of  God  and  of  the  supremacy 
of  his  law.  There  will  be  no  divorce  anywhere 
between  religion  and  morality,  no  demand  that 
any  department  of  human  activity  shall  be  deemed 
beyond  the  domain  of  conscience.  When  even  the 
bells  on  the  horses  bear  the  same  sacred  inscription 
which  once  flashed  from  the  diadem  of  the  High 
Priest,  nothing  can  be  found  too  small  or  too  fa¬ 
miliar  to  be  consecrated  to  the  Lord.  The  religious 
spirit  will  prevail  everywhere,  securing  justice, 
truth,  kindness,  and  courtesy  among  men  ;  doing 
away  with  wars,  contentions,  jealousies,  and  com¬ 
petitions  ;  hallowing  trades  and  handicrafts ;  soft¬ 
ening  the  inevitable  contrasts  of  ranks,  gifts,  and 
conditions ;  binding  men  to  one  another  by  their 
devotion  to  a  common  master  in  heaven  ;  and  thus 
introducing  the  true  city  of  God  on  earth  for  which 
all  saints  long  with  an  ever  increasing  desire.  The 
idea  of  such  a  commonwealth  originated  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  it  can  be  realized  only  in  the  way 
they  point  out.  All  schemes  of  political,  social,  or 
even  moral  reform,  apart  from  tnc  principles  of  the 
Word,  are  the  merest  chimeras.  They  are  impos¬ 
sible  of  accomplishment,  and  if  accomplished, 
would  disappoint  their  projectors.  True  religion, 
restoring  the  Lord  to  his  rightful  place  in  human 
thought  and  action,  alone  furnishes  the  sanction, 
the  authority,  and  the  power  by  which  men  become 
what  they  ought  to  be  to  themselves,  to  each  other, 
and  to  the  community.  The  last  Canaanite  will 
perish  from  the  earth,  and  the  people  shall  be  all 
righteous,  when  the  earth  is  filled  with  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters  cover 
the  sea. 

HOMILBTICAL  AMD  PRACTICAL. 

Bradley  :  Vers.  6,  7.  I.  Mixed  condition  of 
the  righteous  in  this  world;  in  respect  to  their 
knowledge,  their  outward  circumstances,  their  in¬ 
ward  comforts,  their  wavering  holiness.  II.  God's 
wisdom  in  allowing  it ;  to  subdue  their  corrup¬ 
tions,  to  exercise  their  graces,  to  bring  them  to  de¬ 
pendence  on  Himself.  HI.  Our  consolation  under 
it ;  God  notices  it,  the  mixed  events  work  together 
for  good,  the  scene  is  short.  IV.  The  happy  termi¬ 
nation  of  all ;  in  a  state  of  unmingled  good,  in  an 
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unexpected  hour.  Finally,  Are  we  the  people  con-  Payson:  Vers.  20,  21.  I.  All  common  duties 
cernea  in  it  I  will  be  performed  as  seriously  as  solemn  worship. 

Hengstbnbbro :  Vers.  11.  Curse .  All  the  II.  Every  building  will  be  a  house  of  God.  III. 
dreadful  things  that  can  possibly  be  thought  of  are  Every  day  will  be  like  a  Sabbath.  .  IV.  E rerj 
included  in  this  one  word.  meal  will  be  what  the  Lord's  Supper  is  now.  V. 

Calvin  :  Ver.  12.  The  habitation  of  the  godly  Yet  the  distinctions  which  now  prevail  will  be  ob¬ 
is  secure,  not  because  they  dread  no  attacks  of  served.  VI.  There  will  be  no  insincere  worship- 
foes,  but  because  they  firmly  believe  that  they  will  pers.  Infer  (1.)  How  wretchedly  we  now  live.  (2.1 
be  preserved  by  a  power  from  above,,  even  though  See  whether  we  have  any  religion  or  not  (3.) 
the  devil  excites  the  peoples  on  all  sides  to  contrive  Learn  what  pursuits  and  pleasures  are  pleasing  to 
their  ruin.  God. 
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MALACHI.1 


INTRODUCTION. 


§  1.  The  Prophet  Maiachi, 


The  Prophet  Maiachi  is  the  last  of  the  series  of  prophets,  who,  through  successive  gen¬ 
erations,  for  a  thousand  years,  “had  showed  before  of  the  coming  of  the  Just  one.”  Not 
only  had  this  remarkable  order  of  inspired  men  predicted  the  coming  Messiah,  but  they 
lifted  up  their  voice,  like  a  trumpet,  to  show  God’s  people  their  transgression,  and  the  house 
of  Jacob  their  sins.  They  were  the  teachers  and  preachers  of  the  generations  in  which 
they  respectively  lived,  and  were  thus  the  prototypes  of  ministers  of  the  Gospel. 

It  has  been  a  subject  of  doubt,  from  a  very  early  period,  whether  Maiachi  was  the  real 
name  of  the  Prophet,  or  an  official  title.  The  Septuagint  translates  Maiachi  “  his  angel.” 
The  Targum  regards  Ezra  as  the  author  of  the  prophecy,  and  is  followed  in  this  opinion,  with 
more  or  less  confidence,  by  Jerome,  Calvin,  Hengstenberg,  and  Umbreit  “  I  am  disposed  to 
grant,”  says  Calvin,  “  that  the  author  was  Ezra,  and  that  Maiachi  was  his  surname,  for  God 
had  called  him  to  do  great  and  remarkable  things.”  “We  shall  not  succeed,”  says  Ewald, 
“  in  finding  the  real  name  of  the  writer.”  No  one  has  so  strenuously  opposed  the  common 
opinion,  that  Maiachi  was  the  real  name  of  the  Prophet,  as  Hengstenberg,  in  his  Christology 
of  the  0.  T.  (2d  edition  Martin’s  translation),  vol.  iv.  156-161.  He  labors  to  establish  a  con¬ 
nection  between  the  name  of  the  Prophet,  and  the  same  word  as  occurring  in  its  official  sig¬ 
nification,  “  my  messenger ,”  in  ch.  iii.  1.  He  maintains,  that  the  formation  of  the  word,  and 
the  absence  of  any  reference  to  his  father,  or  the  place  of  his  birth,  go  to  show  that  it  t« 
not  a  proper  name.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  no  account  of  the  personal  relations 
of  Haggai,  Habakkuk,  and  Obadiah.  The  formation  of  the  word,  as  a  proper  name,  is  not 
without  precedent,  as  in  Naphtali,  Zichri.  It  would  be  contrary  to  the  analogy  of  the 
prophetical  books,  it  would  weaken  the  force  of  the  prophecy,  and  cast  some  suspicion  upon 
it,  if  we  l-egarded  it  as  anonymous.  We  consider  it  then  with  Hitzig,  as  a  proper  name, 
and  as  an  abbreviation  of  Malachiah,  servant  of  Jehovah. 

The  time ,  in  which  Maiachi  prophesied,  has  also  been  the  subject  of  some  difference  of 
opinion.  All  are  agreed,  from  the  internal  evidence,  that  it  was  after  the  exile,  which  is 
not  mentioned  in  the  book.  The  temple  was  rebuilt,  its  service,  together  with  the  sacrifices, 
and  feasts  and  fasts,  restored.  Some  are  disposed  to  put  the  age  of  Maiachi  at  a  much  later 
date  than  others.  Dr.  J.  G.  Murphy  (Fairbairn’s  Imperial  Dictwnaryy  art.  Mai.)  maintains, 
that  he  may  have  lived  till  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  331  B.  c.  Hitzig  (Comm,  on 
Minor  Prophets)  conjectures,  that  he  prophesied  about  358  b.  c.  But  as  we  find  Maiachi 
condemning  the  very  same  abuses,  which  Nehemiah  found  existing  in  his  second  visit  to 
Jerusalem,  we  may  reasonably  conclude,  that  they  were  contemporaries,  and  sustain  the  same 
relations  to  each  other,  that  Haggai  and  Zechariah  did  to  Zerubbabel,  and  that  Maiachi 
prophesied  from  440-410  B.  c. 

To  understand  the  prophecy,  we  must  glance  at  the  circumstances  of  the  Jews,  in  his  time. 
They  had  returned  from  the  exile,  as  we  learn  from  Nehemiah,  in  “  great  affliction  and  dis¬ 
tress.”  The  period  of  the  exile  had  been  a  painful  and  humiliating  one.  They  had  been 
in  the  furnace  of  affliction.  From  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  and  other  prophets,  they  had 
expected  even  more  than  the  restoration  of  their  former  blessings,  but  instead  of  that,  they 
Fere  under  Persian  governors,  “  who  had  dominion  over  their  bodies.”  Now,  while  the 
1  1  hare  been  more  brief  In  the  Prefitoe  to  Maiachi,  than  I  deeired,  from  the  brief  space  allotted  me.  —  J.  P. 
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exile  was  a  great  blessing  to  them  in  many  respects  as  it  cured  them  of  idolatry,  and  pro¬ 
duced  some  outward  repentance  at  least,  as  the  tears  which  they  shed  at  Ezra’s  expositios 
of  the  law,  testified,  yet'  from  the  disappointment  of  their  fond  hopes  they  fell  into  an  un¬ 
grateful,  murmuring,  self-righteous  spirit,  complaining  of  God’s  injustice  to  them,  as  though 
they  had  claims  ujam  Him,  and  provoking  his  divine  majesty  by  a  denial  of  his  justice,  and 
providential  government.  We  see  in  the  state  qf  mind  and  heart  of  the  people,  the  germs 
of  that  Pharisaism  and  Sadduceeism,  which  were  full-blown  in  the  time  of  our  Savioui. 
They  had  relapsed,  too,  into  their  old  sins  of  marrying  heathen  wives  which  Ezra  had 
sternly  prohibited,  and  labored  to  reform. 

Bishop  Lowth  here  remarks,  44  that  Malachi  is  written  in  a  mediocre  style,  which  seems 
to  indicate  that  the  Hebrew  poetry,  from  the  time  of  the  Babylonish  captivity,  was  in  a  de¬ 
clining  state,  and  being  past  its  prime  and  vigor,  was  then  fast  verging  towards  the  debility 
of  age.”  Gesenius  classes  him  also  in  the  silver  age  of  the  Hebrew  language,  and  thus  de¬ 
cidedly  inferior  to  the  earlier  writers.  On  the  contrary,  Ewald,  who  is  a  competent,  and 
certainly  unbiased  judge,  pronounces  his  style  as  not  lacking  in  smoothness  and  elegance; 
and  Kohler  regards  it  as  forcible  and  remarkably  pure,  for  the  time,  in  its  diction  and 
syntax,  and  his  reasoning  as  concise  and  cogent  His  descriptions  of  the  original  type  of 
the  priesthood,  his  prophecies  of  the  sun  of  righteousness,  of  the  Angel  of  the  Covenant, 
and  of  the  great  and  terrible  day  of  judgment,  are  glowing  and  fervid.  Ewald  has  re¬ 
marked  upon  a  peculiarity  of  his  style  —  in  his  first  laying  down  moral  and  religious  axioms, 
as  a  foundation,  and  then  reasoning  from  them,  and  refuting  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  any 
objections  which  might  be  brought  against  them.  The  prophecy  of  Malachi  has  been  al¬ 
ways  regarded  as  one  of  great  importance.  The  Church  of  Rome,  it  is  well  known,  has 
found  in  the  44  pure  offering,”  of  Malachi  i.  11,  its  principal  proof-text  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Mass. 

'Ilie  contents  of  the  prophecy  are  principally  of  a  threatening  character.  After  an  intro¬ 
duction,  in  which  the  Prophet  proves  the  love  of  God  to  the  people,  as  the  foundation  of  the 
following  rebukes  and  exhortations,  he  turns.  £;>t  of  all  to  the  priests,  and  threatens  them 
with  severe  puuishment  for  their  open  contempt  of  the  law,  and  their  unfaithfulness  in  their 
office. 

The  next  rebuke  is  administered  to  those  who  had  divorced  their  Jewish  wives,  in  order 
to  contract  marriages  with  heathen  wives.  He  rebukes  the  irreligion  of  the  people,  their 
denial  of  God’s  justice,  and  their  withholding  tithes  and  offerings.  The  Prophet  assures 
them  that  the  awful  day  of  divine  judgment,  in  which  God  will  reward  the  righteous  and 
punish  the  wicked,  will  surely  come,  and  that  God  would  graciously  send  his  messenger 
Elijah  the  Prophet,  before  Ids  coining. 

The  last  words  of  the  Old  Testament,  “  The  Angel  of  the  Covenant,  —  Elijah  the 
Prophet,”  have  hardly  died  upon  the  ear,  when  John  the  Baptist,  standing  at  the  threshold 
of  the  New  Testament,  echoes  the  voice  of  Malachi,  and  cries  out  in  the  wilderness,  “I  am 
the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness,  as  it  is  written  in  the  Prophet,  Behold,  I  send  my 
messenger,  before  thy  face,  which  shall  prepare  thy  way  before  me.” 


§  2.  Analysis  of  the  Book . 

Most  Commentators,  following  Jahn  in  bis  Hebrew  Bible,  and  Introduction  to  the  Old 
Testament,  divide  the  prophecy  into  six  sections. 

1.  Chap.  i.  1-6.  Introduction.  Expostulation  of  Jehovah  with  Israel.  He  proves  his 
distinguishing  love  by  comparing  their  condition  with  that  of  Edom,  and  thus  refutes  their 
complaint,  that  he  has  not  loved  them. 

2.  Chaps,  i.  6-ii.  10.  Rebuke  of  the  Priests,  for  their  offering  unlawful  sacrifices,  and 
thus  profaning  God’s  ordinances,  for  their  perversion  of  the  law.  Prophecy  of  the  pure  and 
spiritual  worship  of  Jeliovah  among  the  heathen. 

3.  Chap.  ii.  10-16.  Rebuke  of  unfaithfulness  in  the  marriage  relation  by  marrying  heathen 
wives,  and  divorcing  Israelitish  wives. 

4.  The  sending  of  Jehovah’s  messenger  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  unexpected  coming  of 
the  Messiah,  to  judge,  but  not  utterly  to  destroy  Israel  (chaps,  ii.  17-iiL  7). 

6.  Rebuke  of  the  people  for  withholding  the  legal  tithes  and  offerings,  and  thns  defraud¬ 
ing  God  (chap.  iiL  7-13). 
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6.  Prediction  of  the  destiny  of  the  righteous  and  the  wicked.  Exhortation  to  observe 
the  law.  Another  Elijah  to  come.  Threatenings,  if  they  do  not  repent  and  flee  from  the 
wrath  to  come,  of  a  curse  of  utter  destruction  upon  the  land. 

§  S.  Unusual  Words  and  Forms  in  Malachi. 

Chap.  i.  3.  r.iari,  for  E'2FI.  The  verb,  CCh,  i.  4.  The  combination  of  with 
i.  5.  The  meaning  of  i*  10,  11-13  ;  ii.  13  ;  iii.  4.  The  word  2'3,  i.  12.  The  verb 

L  14;  the  form  HHtnp,  i.  14.  The  unusual  meaning  of  ii.  1.  The  use  of 

ii.  7;  iii.  1.  The  expression  H23  ii.  11.  The  proverb  "JV,  n.  12; 

the  expression,  ntfS,  ii.  15.  The  form  of  the  participle,  SJS?,  ii.  16 ;  the  title 

TSbn,  iii.  1 ;  the  word  n>")S,  iii.  2  ;  the  construction  in  iii.  5,  pti?37.  The 

verb  372  p,  iii.  8  ;  the  proverb  iii.  10  ;  the  word  jTFVTp,  used  only  in  iii.  14  ; 

the  proverb  rj3?)  iii.  19;  the  verb  iii.  21. 

§  4.  Literature, 

Jerome,  Comm,  in  Mai.,  in  his  Opera ,  vol.  vi.,  Migne’s  edition,  Paris,  1845  ;  J.  Calvin  on  the 
Minor  Prophets  (Eng.  translation  by  Owen),  Edinb.  1849  ;  David  Chytraeus,  Explic.  Malachi, 
Rost.,  1568;  J.  J.  Grynteus,  Hypomnemata  in  Med.,  Geneva,  1582;  Sam.  Bohlius,  Malachias , 
Rost.,  1637  ;  Sclatcr  On  Malachi ,  London,  1650;  J.  H.  Ursini,  Comment,  in  Malach.,  Fref.> 
1652  ;  Stock  On  Malachi ,  London,  1641;  Poli,  Synopsis ,  London,  1673  ;  Marck  on  the 
Minor  Prophets,  Amst.,  1701;  Sal.  von  Til,  Malach.  Jllustratus ,  1701;  J.  C.  Hebenstreit, 
Inteip.  Malachite ,  1731  ;  J.  H.  Michaelis,  Biblia  Hebraica,  Halle,  1 7^0  ;  Joa.  Wesselius,  Mal- 
arhias ,  Lubec.,  1729  ;  E.  Pocock  On  Malachi ,  London,  1740  ;  C.  F.  Bahrdt,  Comm,  in  Malach ., 
1768  ;  J.  M.  Faber,  Comm,  in  Mai .,  1779;  Vitringa,  De  Malach.  Obsercationes ,  1712;  II. 
Venema,  Comm.  ad.  Mai.,  Leon,  1759;  J.  Jahn,  Vaticinia  de  Messia ,  Vienna,  1813;  P.  F. 
Ackermann,  Prophetce  Minores ,  1830;  W.  Newcome,  Minor  Prophets,  London,  1836  ;  E.  F. 
C.  RosenniUller,  Scholia,  Lipsia?,  1836  ;  G.  R.  Noves,  New  Translation  of  the  Prophets ,  Bos¬ 
ton,  1837  ;  F.  I.  V.  D.  Maurer,  Comm.,  Lipsim,  1837  ;  E.  Henderson,  Minor  Prophets,  Lon¬ 
don,  1845  ;  L.  Reinke  (R.  C.),  Per  Prophet  Malachi,  Giessen,  1852  ;  T.  V.  Moore,  Prophets 
of  the  Restoration,  New  York,  1856  ;  E.  W.  Hengstenberg,  Christology  of  the  0.  T.,  2d  ed. 
vol.  iv.  pp.  156-258  (transl.  by  Meyer),  Edinburgh,  1858;  F.  Hitzig,  Exegetisches  Handbuch, 
Leipz.,  1866  ;  A.  Kohler,  Die  N achexilischen  Propheten ,  Erlangen,  1865  ;  H.  Ewald,  Die 
Jiingsten  Propheten,  Gotting.,  1868  ;  Keil,  on  the  Minor  Prophets  (Ertgl.  transl.  by  Martin), 
Edinb.,  1868  ;  W.  Pressel,  Commentar  zu  den  nachexilischen  Propheten ,  Gotha,  1870  (origi¬ 
nally  intended  for  Lange’s  Bibeltcerk,  but  published  independently)  ;  C.  Wordsworth,  Comm . 
on  the  0.  T.  (vol.  vi.),  containing  Daniel  and  the  Minor  Prophets ,  London,  1872. 
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THE  PROPHET  MALACHI, 


✓  SECTION  I.  . 

Chapter  I.  1-5. 

God? 8  peculiar  Love  to  Israel  above  Edom. 

1  2  The  burden 1  of  the  word  of  the  Lord  to  Israel  by  Malachi.  I  have  loved  *  you, 
saith  the  Lord.  Yet  ye  say,  wherein  hast  thou  loved  us  ?  Was  not  Esau  Jacob’s 

3  brother  ?  saith  the  Lord  :  yet  I  loved  Jacob,  And  I  hated  Esau,  and  laid  his  moun- 

4  tains  and  his  heritage  waste  for  the  dragons8  [jackals]  of  the  wilderness.  Whereas 
Edom  saith,  We  are  impoverished 4  [ruined],  but  we  will  return  [again]  and  build 
the  desolate  places ;  thus  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  They  shall  build,  but  I  will  throw 
down ;  and  they  shall  call  them,  The  border  of  wickedness,  and,  The  people  against 

5  whom  the  Lord  hath  indignation  for  ever.  And  your  eyes  shall  see,  and  ye  shall 
say,  The  Lord  will  be  magnified 5  [great  is  Jehovah]  from  6  the  border  of  Israel. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

(A  Dew  translation  will  be  giren  at  the  end  of  the  Commentary.) 

1  Ver.  1.  —  fonnd  only  together  in  Zech.  ix.  1,  xii.  1,  followed  by  22,  bp,  b^,  to  determine  its  re¬ 

lation  to  the  object. 

a  Ver.  1.  — The  LXX.  hare  inserted,  before  "  I  hare  loved  M;  Lay  to  heart,  or,  consider,  as  in  Haggai  i.  7,  ii.  15. 

8  Ver.  8.  —  niSJFl,  a  fern.  pl.-forDVJH  (so  Ew&ld,  Reinke)  from  Mlcah  I.  8;  Is.  xlii.  22. 

4  Ver.  4.  —  pual  of  to  be  destroyed,  not  from  as  our  version  makes  it. 

6  Ver.  5.  —  Great  be  Jehovah !  praised  as  great  and  glorious.  See  Ps.  xxxv.  27,  xl.  17,  where  the  same  phrase 

occurs. 

6  Ver.  6.  —  bpD,  over,  above,  Neh.  ill.  28  ;  Ecc.  v.  7,  not  beyond  the  border,  the  land  of  Israel. 


HXEGBTICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Ver.  1 .  The  burden  of  the  word  of  the  Lord. 
Some  of  the  recent  German  Commentators,  fol¬ 
lowing  Vitringa,  understand  by  burden  (HTOp) 
nothing  more  than  a  divine  speech,  prophecy ,  or  ut¬ 
terance,  so  that  i$  would  mean,  “  the  speech  of 
Babylon,  Damascus,  Egypt,  Moab,”  instead  of  the 
burden  upon  these  countries.  Jerome  remarks  : 
“  The  word  massa  is  never  placed  in  the  title, 
save  when  the  vision  is  heavy  and  full  of  burden 
and  toil.”  In  this  interpretation  he  has  been  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Hengstenberg,  who  has  folly  discussed 
the  subject,  ana  by  Kohler  and  Keil.  Henderson 
has  translated  it  sentence.  The  connection  in  the 
first  verse  with  word  shows  that  it  means  some¬ 
thing  more,  or  it  would  have  been  superfluous. 
Eleven  times  in  Isaiah  (xiii.  1 ;  xiv.  28;  xv.  1  ; 
xvii.  1 ;  xix.  1 ;  xxi.  1, 11,  13 ;  xxiii.  1),  in  Esek- 


iel  xii.  10;  Hab.  i.  1  ;  Zech.  ix.  1  ;  xii.  I,  it  is 
followed  by  a  prophecy  of  a  threatening  nature. 
In  Jeremiah  xxiii.  33*  xxxiv.  36,  the  meaning 
burden,  heavy  prophecy  is  presupposed.  The  peo¬ 
ple,  Whenever  they  met  the  propnets,  asked  scoff- 
mgly,  if  thev  had  received  any  new  massa,  or 
burden.  “  What  is  the  burden  of  the  Lord  ?  ”  not 
believing  that  the  predicted  evil  would  come.  Asa 
punishment  for  their  blasphemy  God  declares  (ver. 
39)  “I  will  burden  you.”  See  Lange  on  Jeremiah 
xxiii  33-40;  Alexander  on  Isaiah  xiii  l. 

To  Israel,  not  concerning  Israel,  but  to,  as 
shows.  By  Israel  is  meant  here  not  the  kingdom 
of  Israel  as  distinct  from  that  of  Judah,  but  the 
small  colony  composed  of  all  thd  tribes  who  had 
returned  to  Judaea  after  the  Captivity,  and  thus  be¬ 
came  the  central  point  of  the  divine  promises  and 
threatenings.  Those  who  did  not  return  lost  the 
name  of  Israel,  while  those  who  did  were  called 
Israel  by  way  of  eminence,  as  those  to  whom  the 
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MALACHI. 


promises  were  made.  Nehemiah  and  Ezra  use  the 
word  Israel  in  the  same  way. 

By  M&lachi,  through  Malachi.  The  Hebrew  is, 
by  the  hand  of  Malachi.  Kohler,  Ewald,  and  I)e* 
litzsch  have  discussed  the  question,  whether  the 
prophecy,  as  it  now  is,  was  delivered  orally  to  the 
people,  and  have  concluded  that  we  have  only  the 
substance  of  the  more  copious  oral  addresses  of  the 
prophet,  at  different  times,  brought  together  into 
one  single  proidiecy.  The  Septuagint,  as  we  have 
already  remarked  in  the  Introduction,  has  trans¬ 
lated  it,  Ir  xupl  hyyiKov  ainov ,  by  the  hand  of  his 
angel. 

Ver.  2.  I  have  loved  you,  aaith  Jehovah. 
The  whole  prophecy  represents  the  relations  of 
Jehovah  to  his  people,  first,  as  their  Father  and 
Lord,  secondly,  as  their  only  God,  and  final  Judge. 

The  Prophet  introduces  Jehovah  as  declaring 
his  love  to  them^as  the  foundation  of  the  rebukes, 
threatening?,  exhortations,  and  promises,  which 
follow.  Inis  love  of  Jehovah  to  them  laid  them 
under  obligation  to  love  Him  in  return,  and  to 
keep  his  commandments.  It  is  because  He  loved 
the  people  that  He  rebuked  and  chastened  them. 

In  reply  to  the  ]>eoplc,  who  ask  for  proofs  of 
Jehovah’s  love,  he  condescends  to  appeal  to  facts 
in  their  history,  and  in  his  dealings  with  them, 
that  clearly  prove  this  love.  Was  not  Esau  a 
brother  of  Jacob’s  P  saith  Jehovah,  yet  I  loved 
Jacob,  and  hated  Esau.  Thu  question  is  put  in 
this  way,  and  the  names  of  Jacob  and  Esau  men¬ 
tioned,  rather  than  those  of  Israel  and  Edom,  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact,  that,  though  they  were 
brothers,  aud  sustained  the  same  relation  to  Jeho¬ 
vah,  so  that  it  might  have  been  expected,  that  He 
would  have  dealt  witii  both  alike,  yet  He  had  not 
done  so,  neither  in  their  own  persons  nor  in  their 
posterit} ,  so  that  judging  from  the  results  we  might 
regard  the  one  as  loved  and  the  other  as  hated. 

That  the  word  hate  is  not  used  here  in  its 
strongest  sense,  is  clear  from  several  passages  of 
Scripture,  as  where  Leah  says  that  she  was  hated 
by  Jacob  (Gen.  xxix.  33),  and  in  Dcut.  xxi.  15, 
whc»e  the  case  is  put  of  a  man’s  having  two  wives, 
one  gloved  and  tnc  other  hated,  and  in  Luke  xvi. 
13,  where  it  is  said  of  a  servant  with  two  masters, 
that  he  will  hate  the  one  and  love  the  other,  and 
Luke  xiv.  26,  compared  with  Matthew  x.  37,  where 
the  hating  one's  lather  and  mother  is  interpreted 
by  loving  less.  St.  Paul,  in  Rom.  ix.  11,  refers  to 
Jacob  and  Esau  as  illustrations  of  the  purpose  of 
God,  according  to  election.  Their  history  typified 
and  conditioned  that  of  their  posterity. 

Ver.  3.  Aud  bis  inheritance  for  the  jackals 
of  the  desert.  We  are  not  informed  when  and 
by  whom  this  utter  desolation  of  Edom  took  place. 
Jahn  and  Hitzig  ascribe  it  to  the  Persians,  60  also 
Kohler;  Kcii  and  others  to  the  Chaldteans,  fulfill¬ 
ing  thus  the  prophecies  of  Amos,  Obadiah,  Isaiah, 
Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel. 

The  word  translated  in  the  A.  V.  dragons 
should  be  rather  translated,  jackal*,  with  the  Jew¬ 
ish  Commentators,  and  Ewald,  Kohler,  Umbreit, 
Reinke,  Stier,  Pressel.  Our  version  follows  Je¬ 
rome,  Luther,  Calvin,  Bochart,  Cocceius,  J.  H. 
Michaelis,  who  translate  it  servients,  or  dragons. 
The  Septuagint  translates  it,  Mpara  Ipdgx ov, 
desert  dwellings ,  jn  which  they  are  followed  by  De 
Wette  (  WOhnnngm),  Gesemus,  Maurer,  Rosen* 
m tiller,  Rudiger,  Ftii>t,  Henderson,  and  Noyes. 

The  word  in  this  form  is  found  only  here.  We 
regard  it  with  Kohler,  Keil,  and  others,  as  the 

feminine  plural  of  V3*  The  masculine  plural  is 


found,  Ps.  xliv.  20 ;  Ixiii.  10 ;  Is.  xiii.  22 ;  xxxiv. 
13  ;  xxxv.  7  ;  xliii.  20;  Jer.  ix.  11  ;  x.  22 ;  xlix. 
33  ;  li.  37 ;  Lam.  iv.  3  (where  it  is  strangely 
translated  sea  monsters ) ;  and  is  translated  in 
our  version  dragons.  In  Isaiah  xiii.  22,  Mi- 
cah  i.  8,  they  are  represented  as  crying  and  tcail- 
ing ,  so  they  could  not  have  been  dragons,  or  ser¬ 
pents. 

Ver.  4.  Whereas  Edom  saith,  or  rather,  al¬ 
though  Edom  should  say,  we  are  ruined ,  but  we  will 
again  rebuild  the  ruins ,  Thus  saith  Jehovah  of 
Hosts,  or  Jehovah  of  Sab&oth.  Hengstenberg 
has  labored  to  show,  in  opposition  to  Gesenius, 
that  Sabaoth  is  io  apposition  with  Jehovah,  and 
to  t>e  separated  from  it  by  a  comma,  os  a  special 
appellation  of  God.  It  is  translated  by  the  Septua¬ 
gint,  TayroKpdrcop  (Almighty),  twenty  four  times 
in  Malachi,  and  passes  over  into  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  in  2  Cor.  vi.  18,  The  I^ord  At  mighty ;  the  Al¬ 
mighty,  in  Rev.  i.  8 ;  Lord  God  Almighty,  Rev.  iv. 
8,  ami  frequently. 

While  Israel  was  rebuilding  its  ruins,  all  the  at¬ 
tempts  of  Edom  to  repair  its  desolations  will  prove 
abortive. 

The  border  of  wickedness.  By  the  word  bor¬ 
der  is  meant  here  the  land ,  with  its  inhabitants. 
When  Edom  fails  to  recover  its  former  prosperity 
all  men  must  acknowledge  that  it  is  a  perpetual 
monument  of  God's  wrath. 

Ver.  5.  Great  is  Jehovah  over  the  land  of 
IsraeL  Hitzig,  Maurer,  Ewald,  Umbreit,  Reinke, 
Noyes,  Pressel,  understand  this  clause  to  mean, 
that  from  the  doom  of  Edom  Israel  will  be  forced 
to  confess  that  Jehovah  is  not  only  great  in  Israel, 
hut  beyond  its  borders.  Henderson,  following  A  ben 
Ezra,  connects,  from  the  border  of  Israel  with  the 
ye  of  the  preceding  clause,  ye  from  the  border  of 
Israel.  But,  as  beyond  is  au  unprecedented  mean¬ 
ing  of  »  as  Israel  had  no  doubt  that  Jehovah 
ruled  beyond  the  borders  of  Israel,  we  had  better 
understand  it  to  mean,  that  Israel,  by  contrasting 
its  condition  with  that  of  Edom,  will  be  more 
deeply  convinced  that  Jehovah’s  government  of 
his  jjcople  Israel  was  a  gracious  one.  As  the  fu¬ 
ture  precedes  the  subject  it  had  better  be  trans¬ 
lated,  says  Kohler,  as  an  optative,  May  Jehovah  be 
praised !  but  it  is  more  congruous  to  the  context 
to  translate  it,  Great  is  Jehovah  over  the  borders 
of  Israel !  as  in  Ps.  xxxv.  27,  where  it  is  to  be 
translated,  Great  is  Jehovah  !  See  Alexander  and 
Delitzsch  on  the  35th  Psalm,  also  on  Ps.  xl.  17, 
where  the  same  words  occur. 


DOCTRINAL,  HOMILETICAL,  AND  PRACTICAL. 

W.  Pressel  :  We  cannot  more  correctly  and 
fully  express  the  meaning  of  these  prophetic  words, 
than  the  Apostle  Paul  has  done  in  two  passages  in 
Rom.  ix.  7,11:  44  Neither  because  they  are  the  seed 
of  Abraham  are  they  all  children;1'  and,  “Not 
of  works,  bat  of  him  that  calleth  : "  for  the  Apos¬ 
tle  as  well  as  the  Prophet  recognizes  in  the  relation 
of  Esau  and  Jacob,  and  of  the  descendants  of 
both,  a  striking  example,  that  descent  from  one 
and  the  same  patriarch  is  not  the  ground  of  one 
and  the  same  election  on  the  part  of  God,  but  that 
it  is  his  free  grace,  which  uses  one  as  an  instru¬ 
ment  for  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  the  other  not, 
and  according  to  which  the  one  does  not  frustrate 
the  saving  purpose  of  God,  through  his  want  of 
;  faithfulness,  and  the  other,  in  spite  of  all  his  ef- 
I  forts,  does  not  obtain  salvation  for  himaelf.  And 
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yet,  in  the  words  of  the  prophet,  as  well  as  of  the 
Apostle,  the  close  connection  of  guilt  on  the  part 
or  the  individual,  with  the  rejection  on  the  part  of 
God,  is  also  intimated.  As  much  as  in  the  Old 
Covenant  the  circle  of  revelation  was  limited,  and 
necessarily  so,  to  tho  people  of  Israel,  so  rich  is 
this  revelation,  however,  especially  by  the  prophets 
in  hints  that  the  decree  and  glory  of  Jehovah 
should  extend  beyond  the  limits  of  Israel,  if  even 
at  first  only  in  the  execution  of  his  judgments, 
which  were  necessary  to  prepare  the  way  among 
the  heathen  for  the  visitation  of  grace. 


HOHILBTICAL  HINTS. 

Ver.  2.  As  there  lies  in  the  address  of  Jehovah 
the  key  to  the  understanding  of  the  history  of  our 
life,  so  there  lies  in  the  reply  of  Israel  the  key  to 
the  understanding  of  our  hearts.  Tho  history  of 
our  life  appears,  according  to  it,  as  a  history  of 
love,  wherein  the  bitter  as  well  as  the  sweet  have 
only  our  good  for  their  end,  and  as  a  decree  of 
love,  according  to  which  nothing  is  accidental,  but 
all  ordained  from  eternity.  Our  heart  appears  in 
it  in  its  blindness,  since  though  the  proofs  of  God’s 
love  are  verv  plain  yet  we  fail  to  understand  them, 
and  in  its  ingratitude,  and  distrust  the  source  of 
this  blindness;  or,  the  history  of  our  life  confirms 
to  us  what  the  Lord  here  testifies,  and  our  perverse 
and  desponding  heart  at  least  thinks  what  Isfael 
here  objects. 

On  ver.  3.  May  it  be  deeply  impressed  upon  my 
heart  what  a  happiness  it  is  to  be  a  Christian ! 
for  how  does  the  heathen  world  appear  to  us,  when 
we  look  at  the  blessings  of  Christianity  !  The 
heathen  are  by  nature  our  brethren,  as  Edom  was 
the  brother  of  Israel,  and  yet  what  a  waste  and 
kingdom  of  Satan  is  the  heathen  world  !  In  what 
light  does  Christianity  appear  to  us,  when  we  look 
at  the  curse  of  heathenism !  What  do  we  not  en¬ 
joy  in  the  knowledge  of  the  love  of  God  to  us  in 
Jesus  Christ,  and  in  communion  with  Him,  and 
in  all  the  blessings  in  heart  and  house,  in  the  social 
and  domestic  circle,  which  flow  to  us  therefrom, 
and  yet  how  little  have  we  deserved  it,  and  how 
little  is  this  blessing  from  step  to  step  our  work! 

Ver.  4.  The  world’s  defiance  of  God’s  decree  : 
It  breaks  down,  He  builds  up ;  it  builds,  He  breaks 
down. 

On  the  whole  section  i.  1-6.  The  gracious  elec¬ 
tion  of  God  is  the  golden  thread,  which  runs 
through  not  only  the  history  of  Israel,  but  through 


the  whole  history  of  the  kingdom  of  God  upon 
earth ;  but  it  is  yet  neither  an  “  order  of  ment  ” 
for  us,  it  rather  humbles  and  disciplines,  and  spurs 
us  on  ;  it  is  only  a  cord  of  love  by  which  the  Lord 
draws  us,  while  it  brings  destruction  to  tl'.->se 
like  the  children  of  Edom.  Love  and  hatred  in 
the  heart  of  God!  What  does  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  say  to  this  prophetic  expression?  What 
does  the  history  of  the  Church  of  Christ  say  to 
it  ?  What  does  the  witness  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in 
our  hearts  sav  to  it  ? 

Ver.  5.  Then  and  now!  Then,  the  word  of 

f>romiee  sounded,  Great  is  the  Lord  beyond  the 
imits  of  Israel !  and  the  promise  found  its  fulfill¬ 
ment  in  the  history  of  the  mission  to  the  Gentiles. 
Now,  the  word  of  promise  sounds,  Great  is  the 
Lord  among  Israel !  and  the  promise  finds  like¬ 
wise  its  fulfillment  in  the  history  of  the  mission 
to  the  Jews. 

E.  Pocock,  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  Oxford  and 
Canon  of  Christ  Church  :  “  1  loved  Jacob,”  etc. 
The  Apostle  St.  Paul,  in  Rom.  ix.  11,  improveth 
this  argument  from  thence,  that  this  love  to  the 
one  and  hatred  to  the  other  was  declared,  when 
those  children  were  not  yet  born,  so  that  it  could 
not  be  said  that  one-  had  deserved  better  than  the 
other,  and  therefore  his  love  to  one  above  the  other 
must  needs  appear  to  be  of  free  grace  and  choice, 
electing  one,  and  rejecting  the  other;  and  the  dis¬ 
tinction  was  both  in  their  temporal  and  spiritual 
state.  But  the  literal  explication  of  tho  words  re¬ 
quires  no  more  than  the  particular  effect  of  his 
love  to  Jacob’s  posterity  and  hatred  to  Esau’s,  here 
instanced  in  the  utter  desolation  of  Esau’s  coun¬ 
try,  and  the  restitution  of  Israel’s,  the  punishment 
proving  to  the  one  utter  destruction,  to  the  other 
a  fatherly  chastisement. 

[Bishop  Wordsworth,  representing  another 
school  in  the  Church  of  England,  remarks  on  vers. 
2,  3 :  The  doctrine,  taught  by  St.  Paul  in  Rom. 
ix.  13,  which  has  been  much  misrepresented  and 
distorted  by  >omc  Calvinistic  teachers,  may  be  il¬ 
lustrated  by  the  divine  words  here.  The  lovo  of 
God  towards  Jacob,  as  St.  Cyril  remarks,  was  not 
without  foresight  of  Jacob’s  faithfulness  and  piety 
as  compared  with  Esau.  The  hatred  of  God  to¬ 
ward  Esau,  “  a  profane  person,  who  despised  his 
birthright,”  was  certainly  no  arbitrary  nor  capri¬ 
cious  passion.  And  if  we  extend  these  words  to 
Edom,  we  find  it  bringing  God’s  judgments  on 
itself  by  its  unmerciful  and  revengeful  spirit  to¬ 
wards  Israel.  See  Ps.  cxxxvii.  7 ;  Is.  lxiii.  1  ;  Ob.  8. 
—  P.  S.J 


SECTION  IT. 
Chapters  I.  6-II.  10. 


Rebuke  of  the  Priests . 


6  A  son  honoreth1  his  father,  and  a  servant  his  master':  if  then  I  be  a  father  [but 
if  1  am]  where  is  mine  honor?  and  if  I  be  a  master,  where  is  my  fear?  saith  the 
Lord  of  Hosts  unto  you,  O  [ye]  priests,  that  despise  my  name.  And  ye  say, 

7  Wherein  have  we  despised  thy  name?  Ye  offer*  [offering]  polluted  bread  upon 
mine  altar ;  and  ye  say,  Wherein  have  we  polluted  thee  ?  In  that  ye  say,  The  table 
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8  of  the  Lord  is  contemptible.  And  if  ye  offer  the  blind  for  sacrifice,  It  is  not  evil.5 
And  if  ye  offer  the  lame  and  sick,  It  is  not  evil.  Offer  it  now  unto  thy  governor; 
will  he  be  pleased  with  thee,  or  accept  thy  person,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts  ? 

9  And  now,  I  pray  you,  beseech  God  that  He  will  be  gracious  unto  us :  this  hath 
been  by  your  means 4  [hand] ;  will  he  regard  your  persons  ?  saith  the  Lord  of 

10  Hosts.  Who  is  there  6  even  aihong  you  [O,  that  there  were  one  among  you  !]  that 
would  shut  the  doors  .for  nought  V  Neither  do  ye  kindle  fire  on  mine  altar  for 
nought.  I  have  no  pleasure  in  you,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  neither  will  I  accept 

11  an  offering  at  your  hand.  For  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  even  unto  the  going 
down  of  the  same  my  name  shall  be  great  among  the  Gentiles ;  and  in  every 
place  incense  shall  be  offered  unto  my  name,  and  [indeed,  Keii  and  Kohler]  a  pure  offer¬ 
ing  :  for  my  name  shall  be  great  among  the  heathen,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts. 

12  But  ye  have  profaned  it,  in  that  ye  say,  The  table  of  the  Lord  is  polluted ;  and 

13  the  fruit  thereof,  even  his  meat,  [its  food]  is  contemptible.  Ye  said  also,  Behold, 
what  a  weariness  is  it!  and  ye  have  snuffed  [puffed]  at  it,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts; 
and  ye  .brought  that  which  was  torn8  [stolen],  and  the  lame,  and  the  sick  ;  thus  ye 
brought  an  offering:  should  I  accept  this  of  your  hand?  saith  the  Lord.  But 

14  [And]  cursed  be  the  deceiver,  which  hath  in  his  flock  a  male,  and  voweth,  and 
sacrificeth  unto  the  Lord  a  corrupt  thing10  [an  unsuitable  animal]  ;  for  I  am  a  great 
King,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  and  my  name  is  dreadful  among  the  heathen. 


Chapter  II. 

1  And  now,  O  ye  priests,  this  commandment11  [sentence,  decree]  is  for  you.  If  ye 

2  will  not  hear,  and  if  ye  will  not  lay  it  to  heart,  to  give  glory  unto  my  name,  saith 
the  Lord  of  Hosts,  I  will  even  send  a  curse  upon  you,  and  I  will  curse  your  bless- 

3  ings  :  yea,  I  have  cursed  them  already,  because  ye  do  not  lay  it  to  heart.  Behold, 
I  will  corrupt12  [rebuke,  as  in  ch.  in.  ll;  Ps.  cvi.  9;  is.  xrii.  is]  your  seed,  and  spread 
dung  upon  your  faces,  even  the  dung  of  your  solemn  feasts ;  and  one  shall  take 

4  you  away  with  it.15  And  ye  shall  know  that  I  have  sent  this  commandment 
unto  you,  that  my  covenant  might  be  with  Levi,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts.  My 

5  covenant  was  with  him  of  life  and  peace ;  and  I  gave  them  to  him  for  the  fear 

6  wherewith  he  feared  me,  and  was  afraid  before  my  name.  The  law  of  truth  was 
in  his  mouth,  and  iniquity  was  not  found  in  his  lips :  he  walked  with  me  in  peace 
and  equity,  and  did  turn  many  away  from  iniquity.  For  the  priest’s  lips  should 
keep , knowledge,  and  they  should  seek  the  law  at  his  mouth:  for  he  is  the 

8  messenger  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts.  But  ye  are  departed  out  of  the  way ;  ye  have 
caused  many  to  stumble  at  the  law  ;  ye  have  corrupted 14  [or  made  void]  the  cove- 

9  nant  of  Levi,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts.  Therefore  have  I  also  made  you  contempt¬ 
ible  and  base  before  all  the  people,  according  as  15  [because]  ye  have  not  kept  my 
ways,  but  have  been  partial  in  the  law. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  6.  —  "TOP?  to  not  to  be  understood  as  Jussive,  In  the  sense  of  a  son  should  honor,  bat  as  a  fature  of  custom 

or  o»ge.  The  suffix  in  my  honor,  is  otyectlve.  as  in  Gen.  ix.  2  ;  Ex.  xx.  17 ;  Ps.  xc.  11. 

2  Ver.  7.  —  The  first  clause  is  the  answer  to  the  last  clause  of  Ter.  6.  to  used  in  Malachi  U.  12,  Hi.  8,  and  in 

Ler.  U.  8,  Amos  t.  X,  of  offering.  2^12,  wmd  in  ▼«.  8  :  Offer  it  now  to  thy  governor,  is  the  more  common  word  lor 
offering. 

5  Ver.  8.  —  No  question.  This  greatly  weakens  its  force. 

4  Ver.  9.  —  Means  (Hebrew  TJ,  hand.) 

6  Ver.  10.  —  D2ZD,  not  causal,  but  emphatic,  and  partitive. 

6  Ver.  10.  —  Who  is  there,  etc.,  for :  0,  that  there  were'  For  the  Hebrew  idiom,  expnmtng  a  wish,  see  Pi.  tv.  7j 
2  *itm.  xv.  4,  xxlil.  15 ;  Job  xix.  28. 

7  Ver.  10.  —  to  no  purpose,  not  gratis. 

8  Ver.  18.  —  VND,  stolen,  not  torn. 

t’ 

»  V«r.  U.  -  rmojtttj  hr  nH^TTO. 
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1*  Ver.  14.  —  nntpD.  Rem.  Part.  HophaL  The  old  version*,  and  many  modern  commentators,  pnnotnate  It  with 
a  final  Kamets,  as  masculine.  It  occurs  In  this  form  in  Ptot.  xxt.  86.  It  corresponds  to  male.  0 

11  Ch.  2,  tot.  1.  —  rPS.B,  sentence. 

13  Ver.  8.  —  *P^.  This  verb,  translated  «•  corrupt,”  oocurs  twelve  times  elsewhere,  and  is  always  translated :  rebuke. 

II  Ver.  8.  —  Dative  of  disadvantage. 

14  Ver.  8.  —  nrjfj\  to  make  void. 

II  Ver.  9.  —  ^5)^,  because  (De  Wette,  da/Ur)  (Kohler,  Dieweil). 


BXEQBTIOAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Ver.  6.  A  son  honoreth  his  father,  etc.  Je¬ 
hovah  expostulates  with  the  priests  for  the  un  nat¬ 
uralness  of  their  disobedience.  They  stood  in  n 
peculiar  relation  to  Him,  were  under  peculiar  obli¬ 
gations  to  sanctify  Him  in  the  eyes  of  the  people, 
and  yet  they  had  profaned  his  name,  and  made  Is¬ 
rael  to  6in.  Jehovah  begins  with  an  indisputable 
moral  principle.  No  one  would  deny  that  a  son 
was  bound  to  love  add  obey  a  father,  and  a  servant 
to  fear  and  obey  his  master.  But  if  I  am  a  father. 
He  speaks  in  a  conditional  form,  though  Israel 
could  not  deny  it,  as  though  He  would  leave  it  to 
Israel  to  acknowledge  Him  as  such  or  not.  Jeho¬ 
vah  was  the  Father  of  Israel,  and  Ephraim  was 
his  son.  He  was  without  dispute  their  master. 

My  honor,  my  fear.  The  suffixes  are  used  here 
in  an  objective  sense,  the  honor  due  me,  the  fear 
of  me.  The  priests,  instead  of  confessing  their 
guilt,  with  hypocritical  self-righteousness  deny  the 
charge  of  despising  Jehovah’s  name,  and  demand 
the  proofs  of  this  charge.  Yet  ye  say.  Wherein 
have  we  despised  thy  name  ?  A  new  sentence 
should  begin  with  this  clause.  • 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  to  be  found  in 
the  first  clause  of  ver.  7  :  Offering  polluted  bread. 

This  we  regard,  with  Maurer  and  Ewald,  as  an 
answer  to  the  question  proposed  in  the  last  clause 
of  the  preceding  verse.  By  bread  is  meant  here 
not  the  shew  bread ,  which  was  not  offered  upon  the 
altar,  but  any  sacrifices,  as  the  mention  of  the 
blind  and  lame  shows.  Sacrifices  are  often  called 
in  the  law,  the  bread  or  food  of  God  ;  Lev.  xxi. 
6,  8,  17,  21,  22  ;  xxii.  25*  Nnm.  xxviii.  2 ;  Lev. 
iii.  11,  16.  The  bread  is  called  impnre,  or  polluted, 
because  it  does  not  correspond  to  the  claims  of 
God  and  to  his  law,  which  forbade  the  offering  of 
a  sacrifice  with  any  blemish,  such  as  blindness,  or 
lameness,  or  any  evil-favoredness ;  Lev.  xxii.  20, 
25  ;  Deut.  xv.  21.  To  pollute  Jehovah  is  to  offer 
polluted  sacrifices.  In  proof  of  the  charge  against 
the  priests,  which  they  denied,  Jehovah  refers  to 
what  they  said  and  did.  They  represent  the  altar 
as  contemptible  by  their  practice  of  offering  sacri¬ 
fices  expressly  forbidden. 

The  words,  There  it  no  evil,  are  not  to  be  taken 
as  a  question,  this  would  weaken  their  force,  but 
are  used  in  the  sense  of  the  priests,  and  in  the 
month  of  the  prophet  are  words  of  angry  rebuke 
and  bitter  irony. 

Ver.  8.  The  prophet  now  uses  an  argumentum 
ad  hommem,  to  snow  that  they  had  treated  Jehovah 
with  less  respect  than  they  would  have  treated  any 
human  governor.  Offer  it  now  to  thy  governor. 

The  word  translated,  governor ,  is  found  in  Jer. 
li.  28;  1  Kings  x.  15;  Neh.  ii.  7;  v.  14,  and 
means  a  heathen  governor  of  a  province.  To  ac¬ 
cept  a  person,  is  to  be  favorably  disposed  towards 
any  one,  to  espouse  his  cause. . 


Ver.  9.  And  now  I  pray  you,  beseech  God, 

etc.  The  prophet  proceeds  to  make  an  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  illustration  in  ver.  8.  If  the  governor 
will  not  receive  worthless  gifts,  how  much  less  will 
Jehovah  I 

The  challenge  to  the  priests  to  beseech  God  has 
been  regarded  by  Jerome,  J.  H.  Michaelis,  and 
Hitzig,  as  an  earnest  call  to  repentance,  and  prayer 
for  God’s  mercy.  But  as  the  parenthesis  ( This  has 
been  by  your  hand  / )  most  naturally  means,  Such 
sins  have  been  committed  by  you !  and  seems  to 
be  inserted  to  reiteiate  the  charge,  and  silence  any 
reply;  as  the  question,  W  ill  he  accept  your  persons  f 
intimates  that  God  will  not  do  so,  which  is  never 
the  case  where  there  is  sincere  prayer  for  his  mer¬ 
cy,  and  as  the  next  verse  expresses  a  wish  that  the 
doors  of  the  Temple  were  altogether  closed,  it  is 
better  to  regard  it  with  Calvin,  Maurer,  Ewald, 
Keil,  Kohler,  and  Henderson,  as  conditional,  and 
with  a  shade  of  irony.  Should  you  intercede  with 
God,  will  He  accept  any  ?  ^  The  Septuagint  puts 
it  in  the  first  person :  “  Shall  I  accept  of  you  your 

persons  f  ”  The  word  is  understood  by  Keil 
and  Kohler  as  meaning,  on  your  account ,  but  it  is 
better  to  regard  it,  with  the  LXX.  and  Maurer,  as 
partitive  and  emphatic  :  No  one  of  you.  The  prophet 
adds:  Thus  saith  Jehovah  Sabaoth,  that  we 
may  not  forget  that  what  he  says  was  inspired  of 
God. 

Ver.  10.  Who  is  there  among  you,  or  rather, 
O,  that  some  one  among  you  would  even  shut 
the  doors  of  the  temple !  The  first  clansc  is  to 
be  explained  in  accordance  with  a  well-known  He^ 
brew  idiom  as  a  wish,  2  Sam.  xv.  4;  xxiii.  15;  ' 
Ps.  iv.  7  ;  Job  xix.  23.  Jehovah  is  so  provoked 
by  their  illegal  offerings,  and  the  spirit  which  act¬ 
uated  them,  that  He  would  gladly  see  his  whole 

worship  discontinued.  EJ,  though  placed  first,  be¬ 
longs  to  the  whole  sentence,  and  is  emphatic.  By 
the  doors  are  meant  the  folding  doors,  which  led 
from  the  outer  court  to  the  court  of  thepriests, 
where  was  the  altar  of  burnt  offerings.  The  rea¬ 
son  for  this  wish  is  given,  that  the  priests  may 
not  light  a  fire  uselessly,  to  no  purpose,  upon  Jeho¬ 
vah’s  altar.  The  for  nought ,  in  the  first  danse  in 
our  version,  is  unnecessary..  Jehovah  character¬ 
izes  their  sacrifices  as  vain,  because  they  did  not 
accomplish  their  end.  Jerome.  Grotius.  Hender¬ 
son,  understand  by  it  in  vain ,  gratis ,  without  pay¬ 
ment,  and  refer  it  to  the  avaricious  disposition  of 
the  priests ;  but  it  is  better  to  consider  it  to  mean, 

without  an  object .  An  offering  (nnjB),  by  this  is 
meant  not  the  unbloody  sacrifice  of  fine  wheat* 
flour,  mentioned  in  Lev.  ii.  1-15,  but  all  kinds  of 
sacrifice,  as  the  context  shows  where  only  animal 
victims  are  spoken  of,  and  from  its  use  in  this 
sense  in  Gen.  iv.  4,  where  Abel’s  sacrifice  of  a 

lamb  is  called  nrQQ,  l  Sam.  ii.  15 ;  Isaiah  i.  13 ; 
Zeph.  iii.  10. 
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Ver.  U.  For  from  the  rising  of  the  sun,  etc. 
In  contrast  with  tbc  sacrifice  which  Jehovah  re¬ 
jects^  he  declares,  that  the  hour  is  coming  when 
the  true  worshippers,  not  in  Jerusalem  only  but  in 
every  place,  shall  offer  a  pure,  a  sincere  ottering  in 
spintand  truth,  and  a  living  sacrifice  of  their  souls 
and  bodies  to  the  name  of  Jehovah,  which  has 
been  despised.  What  an  insight  into  the  most 
distant  future!  How  much  is  involved  in  this 
prophecy  ?  The  kingdom  of  God  taken  from  the 
Jews  and  given  to  the  Gentiles,  the  abrogation  of 
the  old  dispensation  wherein  the  worship  of  the 
Father  was  confined  to  one  place  (Deut.  xii.  13), 
the  coming  of  the  hour  “  when  the  true  worship¬ 
pers  shall  worship  the  Father  in  spirit  and  truth  :  ” 
the  universal  spread  of  Christianity.  This  proph¬ 
ecy  is  regarded  by  some  of  the  Jewish  Commenta¬ 
tors,  and  by  the  Septungint,  and  by  Hitzig,  Ewald, 
Maurer,  Umbreit,  and  Kohler  as  a  declaration  of 
what  was  already  the  fact  among  the  heathen  who 
worshipped  ignorantly  the  unknown  Jehovah,  un¬ 
der  ditto  rent  names.  If  so,  it  would  amount  to 
the  lines  in  Pope's  universal  Prayer :  — 

*c  Father  of  all !  in  every  age. 

In  every  clinio  adored, 

By  aalnt,  by  savage,  and  by  sage, 

Jehovah,  Jove,  or  Lord  !  ” 

In  opposing  this  view  we  first  deny  the  fact.  So 
far  from  the  name  of  Jehovah  being  great  among 
the  heathen,  and  a  pure  worship  ottered  Him,  they 
were  sunk  into  the  most  abominable  and  inex¬ 
cusable  idolatry,  they  worshipped  and  served  the 
creature  rather  than  the  Creator,  who  is  God  over 
all,  blessed  forever !  It  would  be  in  conflict  with 
other  prophecies,  Isaiah  xi.  10  ;  Zeph.  ii.  1 1  .  Zech. 
ix.  10;  Is.  lxvi.  20,  and  many  others,  which  speak 
'  of  such  a  worship  as  in  the  Jttfurc. 

Pocock,  speaking  of  this  Jewish  interpretation, 
adopted  bv  Ewald  and  others,  well  says,  “  What 
is  it  less  tlian  even  an  excuse ,  or  apology  for.  if  not 
a  commendation  of  idolaters,  aijd  idolatry,  as  from 
the  mouth  of  God  himself,  who  all  along  showed 
them  and  their  wavs  to  be  all  most  abominable  to 
him." 

By  incense  is  here  meant  prayer,  of  which  it  is 
a  frequent  symbol.  This  is  admitted  by  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  commentator,  Reinke,  who  ob¬ 
serves.  "  that  Malachi  could  not  refer  to  literal  in¬ 
cense  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  ottering  of 
incense  could  only  take  place  in  tho  temple."  If 
this  is  true  of  incense,  why  is  it  not  true  of  the 
ottering  in  the  same  sentence,  associated  with  it 
here  and  in  the  law  (Lev.  ii.  15)?  Yet  Reinke 
understands  it  with  the  Church  of  Rome,  as  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  u  bloodless  sacrifice  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  the  holy  sacrifice  of  the  Mass."  It  is  well 
known  that  the  Church  of  Rome  makes  use  of 
this  text  as  its  principal  proof-text  for  the  doctrine 
of  the  Mass.  “  That  in  the  Mass  is  ottered  to  God 
a  true,  proper,  and  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  the 
living  and  the  dead."  In  the  Canons  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Trent ,  Sess.  22,  we  read,  “  that  the  Mass  is 
that  pure  sacrifice  which  the  Lord  predicted  by 
Malachi  should  he  offered  to  his  name  in  every 
place." 

Whately  remarks  of  such  a  use  of  Scripture  to 
support  certain  practices,  that  “  the  misinterpreta¬ 
tion  has  sprung  from  the  doctrine ."  The  doctrine 
has  arisen  first,  and  then  the  texts  of  Holy  Writ 
are  assigned  to  support  it. 

w  In  religion, 

What  error,  bat  rase  eober  brow 

Will  bleu  it  and  approve  It  with  a  text?  ” 


The  Church  of  Rome  appeals  here  as  elsewhere, 
to  the  almost  unanimous  consent  of  the  Fathers. 
We  may  spend  a  little  time  in  showing  the  unfair¬ 
ness  of  such  nn  appeal,  by  quoting  the  principal 
passages  in  which  they  refer  to  this  verse.  They 
were  governed  by  no  fixed  rules  in  their  interpre¬ 
tation  of  Scripture,  and  were  in  the  habit  of  ac¬ 
commodating  every  text  which  come  to  hand,  to 
serve  their  purpose.  An  important  distinction 
should  be  made  between  their  intnpretation  and 
application  of  texts.  They  were  given  to  a  florid 
and  ornate  style,  and  their  rhetoric  has  often  been 
converted  into  foaic.  Kohler  has  very  briefly 
brought  together  the  principal  passages  from  the 
Fathers,  a  synopsis  of  which  wc  here  give.  Justin 
Martyr  speaks  of  “  the  heathen  offering  to  God, 
according  to  Malachi  i.  11,  the  bread  and  enp  of 
thanksgiving,"  but  he  proceeds  to  explain  it,  as 
used  by  metonymy  for  tlie  true  sacrifice  of  prayer 
and  praise. 

Irenams  also  refers  one  passage  to  the  elements 
of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  but  only  in  the  sense,  “  that 
Christians  symltolically  otter  bread  and  wine  to 
God  in  proof  of  their  thankfulness,  and  after  the 
offering  pray  the  Holy  Ghost  that  he  would  ren¬ 
der  them  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  so  that 
those  who  received  them  might  obtain  forgiveness 
of  their  sins  and  eternal  life."  Irenaeus  regards 
faith,  obedience,  praise,  righteousness,  and  prayer 
as  the  true  sacrifices. 

Origen,  on  Prayer,  proves  from  our  passage, 
“  that  every  place  ts  adapted  to  prayer." 

The  Apostolic  Constitutions  require  “  the  faith¬ 
ful  to  assemble  for  prayer  on  the  Lord's  day,  in 
order  that,  according  to  Malachi,  their  sacrifice 
may  be  acceptable  to  God." 

Eusebius  Pamphilus  sees  in  Malachi  i.  11  a 
prophecy  of  the  abrogation  of  the  Jewish  ritual, 
“  while  Christians  would  otter  to  God  the  sacri¬ 
fices  of  love,  prayer,  and  remembrance  of  the  great 
sacrifice.  r\  pidgin  rov  peydXov  du/taros.” 

I  Jerome,  in  his  Commentary,  explains  this  pas¬ 
sage  as,  “  spirituals  victimat  sanctorum  orationes 
Domino  ojferendai 

Augustine  understands  it  of  **  works  of  mercy 
either  to  ourselves  or  to  others."  “  We  ourselves 
are  the  best  and  noblest  sacrifice."  He  speaks  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  as  shadowing  forth  the  self- 
sacrifice  of  the  Church  to  its  Lord. 

Chrysostom  quotes  this  passage  in  proof,  that 
the  worship  of  God  in  spirit  and  truth  should 
take  the  place  of  the  Jewi&h  service.  lie  calls  the 
Lord's  Supper  only  so  far  a  sacrifice,  as  by  the  in¬ 
vocation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  body  ajid  blood 
of  the  Lord  are  present  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
believers. 

Cyril  Alex.,  understands  by  this  text  in  Malachi 
“  the  sacrifices  of  faith,  hope,  love,  and  good  Works 
which  the  heathen  in  the  future  shall  offer.” 

We  thus  see  with  what  justice  the  Church  of 
Rome  appeals  to  the  Fathers,  and  from  this  case 
we  may  judge  of  others,  ah  uno  disce  omnes.  There 
is  not  the  slightest  warrant  to  suppose  any  allu¬ 
sion  to  the  Lord's  Supper  in  this  verse;  nothing 
is  more  common  than  to  use  sacrificial  terms  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  Old  Testament  ritual,  in  a  spirit¬ 
ual  sense,  of  the  sacrifices  of  praise  and  good 
works,  of  the  royal  priesthood  to  offer  np  spiritual 
sacrifices  acceptable  to  God  by  Jesus  Christ,  and 
of  the  bodies  of  believers  as  living  sacrifices. 

Yer.  12.  But  ye  profane  it.  The  prophet  re¬ 
news  the  charge  of  ver.  7  against  the  priests,  that 
they  profane  the  name  of  the  Lord  by  ottering  de¬ 
fective  animals. 
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And  the  fruit  thereof,  even  its  food.  Its  pro¬ 
vision,  that  is,  of  the  table,  or  altar,  even  its  food. 

Ver.  13.  Ye  say  also.  Behold  what  weari¬ 
ness!  Instead  of  regarding  their  service  at  the 
altar  as.  an  honorable  privilege,  they  look  upon  it 
as  an  oppressive  drudgery.  Ye  snuff  at  it,  you 
show  without  any  concealment  and  publicly  your 
contempt. 

Ye  bring  that  which  was  tom,  or  rather 
plundered.  Two  bringings  are  mentioned,  the 
Hrst  preparatory  to  the  second,  when  the  victim 
was  presented,  ready  for  sacrifice.  The  verse 
closes  with  an  appeal  to  the  priests,  as  in  ver.  8,  as 
to  Jehovah’s  acceptance  of  such  sacrifices. 

Ver.  14.  And  cursed  be  the  deceiver.  The 
*1  here  should  be  translated,  And  cursed,  cursed 
be  he,  who,  when  the  law  requires  a  male,  brings 
one  of  less  value.  The  law  permitted  and  enjoined 
sacrifices  of  female  auimals  in  some  coses  (Lev.  iii. 
1;  iv.  32;  v.  6). 

We  had  better  understand  corrupt  or  blemished, 
(as  in  Lev.  xxii.  25),  with  Keil  and  Kohler,  as 
masculine,  and  not  as  feminine,  as  Ewald,  Maurer, 
Hitzig,  and  regard  the  curse  as  pronounced  upon 
anv  one  who  redeemed  his  vow  with  an  inferior 
auimal. 

The  argument  by  which  this  rebuke  is  enforced 
is,  that  Jehovah  is  a  great  king,  “  Rex  tremendie 
rnajestatis,”  and  must  therefore  be  served  with 
reverence  and  godly  fear. 

Chap.  il.  1 .  And  now,  O  ye  priests,  this  com¬ 
mandment  is  for  you.  The  rebuke  to  the  priests 
is  now  followed  by  a  threatening  of  the  punish¬ 
ment  which  would  ensue,  if  they  did  not  repent. 

The  word  commandment,  is  to  be  under¬ 

stood  as  in  Nahuin  i.  14  in  the  sense  of  decree, 
sentence . 

Ver.  2.  I  will  curse  your  blessings.  This  has 
been  understood  by  De  Die u,  Rosen muller,  Hitzig, 
in  the  sense  of  revenues.  Keil  and  Kohler  inter¬ 
pret  it  of  the  blessings  pronounced  upon  the 
people  by  the  priests;  these  God  will  turn  into 
curses;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  depart  from  the 
common  and  general  sense  of  the  word.  Yea,  I 
have  cursed  them.  This  is  not  a  simple  em¬ 
phatic  repetition  of  the  proceeding  4‘  I  will  curse, 
as  the  LXX.  (K ardpaao^al),  the  Targum,  Vul¬ 
gate,  Hitzig,  Umbreit,  Reinke,  and  Henderson 

maintain,  but  as  the  DJI  requires,  is  to  be  under¬ 
stood  of  what  has  already  taken  effect,  the  curse 
has  begun.  So  Ewald,  Keil,  Kohler.  'The  sin¬ 
gular  suffix  attached  to  blessings  is  distributive, 
referring  to  every  blessing. 

Ver.  3.  Behold  I  will  rebuke  your  seed.  For 
you  the  seed,  is  emphatic.  In  chap.  iii.  11  we  find 

the  same  word  "^3  used  in  the  promised  bless¬ 
ing.  /  will  rebuke  the  devourer ,  or  the  locust.  In 
Joel  i.  13  the  priests  are  called  upon  to  lament  for 
the  meat-offering  withholden,  l»ecause  the  seed  is 
rotten.  In  Haggai  ii.  17  we  find,  “I  smote  you 
with  blasting  and  mildew.”  The  passage  in  Joel 
shows,  that  though  the  priests  did  not  till  the 
ground,  yet  they  were  dependent  for  their  tithes 
upon  the  harvest,  so  if  the  seed  was  cursed  they 
would  themselves  suffer.  This  renders  it  unne¬ 
cessary  to  change  the  punctuation  of  373J  (seed) 

to  (arm),  with  the  LXX..  Vulgate,  Ewald, 
Reinke,  Keil,  Kohler,  Pressel.  Kohler  has  a  pe¬ 
culiar  view,  that  it  refers  to  the  arm  which  the 
priests  raised  to  bless  the  people,  but  the  hand 


would  more  naturally  have  been  mentioned.  It  is 
understood  by  other  Commentators  to  refer  to  the 
perquisite  of  the  priests  —  the  shoulder ,  but  they 
were  entitled  not  only  to  the  shoulder  but  to  other 
parts  (Deut.  xviii.  3;  Lev.  vii.  32). 

Still  further  to  show  how  displeasing  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  priests  was  in  his  eyes,  Jehovah  threat¬ 
ens  that  the  dung  of  the  victims,  which  was  to  be 
burned  without  the  camp  (Ex.  xxix.  14;" Lev. 
xvi.  27),  should  be  spread  on  their  faces. 

And  ye  shall  be  carried  to  it.  This  clause 
has  been  differently  understood,  some  making  the 
dung  the  nominative,  as  the  Vulgate,  Luther,  Cal¬ 
vin,  Ewald,  Reinke,  Bunsen  ;  others,  Jehovah.  It 
is  better  to  regard  the  subject  as  indefinite,  they, 
some  one —  the'  people,  as  in  John  xv.  6.  •*  They 
shall  gather  them,  and  cast  them  into  the  fire/’  or, 
more  according  to  our  idiom,  it  is  to  be  translated 
ye  shall  be  taken  away  with ,  or  to  it,  where  it  is 
deposited,  ve  shall  be  treated  as  dung,  as  God 
said  to  Jeroboam  (1  Kings  xiv.  10).  The  LXX. 
have,  “  I  will  take  you  to  the  same.” 

Ver.  4.  Ye  shall  know  that  I  have  sent  this 
sentence,  etc.  The  word  commandment  is  to  be 
understood  as  in  the  first  verse,  as  sentence ,  decree 
of  punishment. 

That  my  covenant  may  continue  with  Levi. 
Different  interpretations  have  been  put  upon  this 
sentence.  Ewald,  Reinke,  Henderson,  Rosenmul- 
ler  translate  it,  Because  my  covenant  was  with  Levi, 
Hitzig,  Maurer,  De  Wette,  Noyes,  That  my  cove¬ 
nant  might  remain  with  Levi. 

The  view  more  generally  adopted  and  advocated 
by  Luther,  Calvin,  Umbreit,  Keil,  Kohler,  Pressel, 
is,  that  my  covenant  is  the  predicate,  and  that  the 
decree  of  punishment  js  to  be  henceforth  God’s 
covenant,  that  according  to  which  he  should  deal 
with  Levi,  or  the  priests ;  the  decree  of  punish¬ 
ment  shall  take  the  place  of*  the  earlier  covenant 
with  the  priests.  The  objections  to  this  interpre¬ 
tation  are,  that  it  is  not  plain  and  simple ;  that  a 
different  form  of  expression  would  have  been  made 
use  of  had  this  been  the  meaning,  such  as  —  My 
decree  shall  be  instead  of  my  Covenant ;  that  cov¬ 
enant  is  immediately  after  used  in  its  common 
sense  ;  and  that  Levi,  or  the  priesthood,  is  regarded 
as  one  throughout. 

#  We  may  understand  it  ns  an  elliptical  construc¬ 
tion.  This  decree  is  sent  to  you,  that  by  your  lay¬ 
ing  it  to  heart  my  covenant  may  bej  may  continue 
to  be  with  Levi,  as  it  was  in  the  beginning,  which 
he  goes  on  to  speak  of ;  that  you  may  not  make 
null  and  void  the  covenant  made  in  the  beginning 
with  Levi,  and  which  Jehovah  would  have  con¬ 
tinued  in  his  posterity. 

Ver.  5.  My  covenant  with  him  was  (of)  life 
and  peace,  etc.  Jehovah  now  speaks  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  covenant  made  with  Levi,  or  the  priest¬ 
hood,  in  order  to  contrast  the  character  of  the 
priests  with  that  of  their  pious  predecessors. 

My  covenant  with  him  was  life  and  peace. 
These  nouns  are  not  in  the  genitive,  as  the  Septu- 
agint,  Vulgate,  and  the  English  Version  make 
them,  but  are  the  nominative  of  the  predicate.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  confine  this  description  to 
Phinehas,  as  Henderson  does,  though  in  Num. 
xxv.  12  they  are  specially  addressed  to  him. 

.And  I  gave  them  to  him  for  fear.  The  de¬ 
sign  of  the  Covenant  was  to  inspire  him  with  holy 
fear  and  reverence.  For  fear ,  put  by  metonymy 
for  the  effect  of  fear ;  and*  the  original  pricstliood 
corresponded  to  this  divine  intention;  Amd  he 
reverenced  my  name. 

Ver.  6.  The  law  of  .truth  was  in  his  mouth« 
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etc.  His  exposition  of  the  law  was  according  to 
truth,  its  true  nature,  and  there  was  found  in  him 
no  perverseness,  no  self-seeking,  nor  partiality. 
Thus  he  walked  in  most  intimate  and  endearing 
communion  with  Jehovah,  as  did  Noah  and  Enoch, 
in  integrity  of  heart  and  life,  and  by  his  faithful 
instructions  and  warnings  turned  many  to  righte¬ 
ousness.  Thus  he  fulfilled  the  design  of  the  priest¬ 
hood,  which  was  to  expound  and  apply  to  every 
case  the  will  of  God,  as  expressed  in  nis  law,  and 
to  be  always  ready  to  instruct  the  people.  It  was 
for  this  end  the  priesthood  was  appointed  of  God. 

Ver.  7.  The  priest  is  an  angel,  or  messenger  of 
Jehovah  to  negotiate  the  grand  concerns  of  judg¬ 
ment  and  of  mercy.  This  is  the  only  passage, 
with  the  exception  of  Haggai  i.  14,  where  it  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  prophet,  where  we  meet  with  such  an 
application.  Elsewhere  it  is  applied  to  the  Angel 
of  the  Lord,  the  Angel  of  the  Presence,  the  Angel 
of  the  Covenant,  in  whom  God  revealed  Himself, 
and  through  whom  He  transacted  with  man  from 
the  beginning. 

Ver.  8.  But  ye  have  departed  from  the  way. 
Jehovah  now  reminds  the  priests  how  verv  differ¬ 
ent  they  were  from  their  pious  fathers.  They  had 
respect  of  persons;  they  had  taught  for  hire 
(Micah  iii.  11).  By  their  example  and  false  ex¬ 
positions  of  the  law  they  had  misled  many,  and 
plunged  them  into  sin,  guilt,  and  perdition.  They 
nad  made  the  law  itself,  instead  of  being  a  light 
and  lamp  to  the  people,  a  stumbling-block.  As  a 
just  retribution  for  their  sin,  Jehovah  will  abandon 
them  to  the  contempt  of  all  Israel.  According ,  in 
our  version,  should  oe  rather,  because . 

DOCTRINAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Matthew  Henry:  “Nothing  profanes  the 
name  of  God  more  than  the  misconduct  of  those 
whose  business  it  is  to  do  honor  to  it.” 

Chap.  ii.  7(1).  What  is  the  duty  of  ministers  ? 
The  priests'  lips  should  keep  knowledge,  not  keep 
it  from  his  people,  but  keep  it  for  them.  Minis¬ 
ters  must  he  men  of  knowledge ,  for  how  are  they 
able  to  teach  others  the  things  of  God  who  are 
themselves  unacquainted  with  these  things,  or  un¬ 
ready  in  them  ?  They  must  keep  knowledge ,  must 
furnish  themselves  with  it,  and  retain  what  they 
have  got,  that  they  may  be  like  the  good  house¬ 
holder,  who  brings  out  of  his  treasury  things  new  and 
old.  Not  only  their  heads ,  but  their  lips  must 
keep  knowledge;  they  must  not  only  have  it  but 
they  must  have  it  ready ,  muat  have  it  at  hand, 
must  have  it,  as  we  say,  at  their  tongues'  end,  to 
be  communicated  to  others,  as  there  is  occasion. 

(2.)  What  is  the  duty  of  the  people?  They 
should  seek  the  law  at  his  mouth ;  they  should  con¬ 
sult  the  priests,  and  not  only  hear  the  message,  but 
ask  questions  upon  it,  that  they  may  the  better  un¬ 
derstand  it.  We  must  not  only  consult  the  writ¬ 
ten  Word,  but  must  have  recourse  to  God's  mes¬ 
sengers'  and  desire  instruction  and  advice  from 
them  in  the  affairs  of  our  souls,  as  we  do  from 
physicians  and  lawyers  concerning  our  bodies  and 
estates. 

Ver.  8.  The  feeling  of  proper  reverence  for  God 
and  the  services  of  his  altar  would  indeed  alone 
have  dictated  that  what  was  offered  to  him  should 
be  the  best  and  most  perfect  of  its  kind.  Even 
the  heathen  were  sensible  of  this  propriety,  and 
were  careful  that  their  victims  were  without  blem¬ 
ish  or  imperfection.  Thus,  Homer  in  the  Iliad , 
i.  66,  makes  Achilles  propose  to  consult  some  priest, 


1  prophet,  or  interpreter  of  dreams  to  know  whether 
the  angry  Apollo  might  not  be,  “  Soothed  with 
steam  of  lambs  or  goats  unblemished.”  Cowner's 
Transl.) 

Maimonides  says :  “  There  were  no  less  than 
fifty  blemishes,  enumerated  by  him,  which  ren¬ 
dered  an  animal  unfit  to  be  offered  on  the  Lord's 
altar.” 

Wordsworth  :  On  ver.  7.  The  priest1 s  lips 
should  keep  knowledge ,  a  memorable  statement. 
The  offering  of  sacrifices  was  indeed  an  essential 
part  of  the  priestly  office;  but  Malachi  declares 
that  all  sacerdotal  sacrifices  are  of  no  avail  with¬ 
out  religious  knowledge,  sound  learning,  and 
wholesome  teaching.  The  first  duty  of  the  Levit- 
ical  Priests,  —  and  how  much  more  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  !  —  was  to  keep,  or  preserve  knowledge;  the 
knowledge  of  God  as  revealed  in  his  holy  Word, 
and  so  to  discharge  their  sacred  office,  that,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Word  of  God,  the  people  should 
resort  to  them  for  instruction  in  holy  tnings,  and 
not  resort  in  vain,  and  unless  this  was  done  by 
them  all  their  offerings  and  sacrifices  were  nuga¬ 
tory,  and  God  would  “  spread  dung  on  their  faces,” 
in  token  of  his  displeasure.  Here  is  a  solemn 
warning  to  the  Christian  clergy.  If  such  was  the 
duty  of  the  Levitical  priesthood,  and  such  the  pen¬ 
alty  of  not  performing  it  aright,  how  much  more 
imperative  is  the  obligation  of  the  Christian  Priest 
to  “  keep  knowledge,  and  to  instruct  the  people 
in  sound  doctrine;  or,  as  St.  Paul  expresses  it, 
“  to  give  attendance  to  reading,  to  exhortation,  to 
doctrine,  to  meditate  on  these  things,  and  give 
himself  wholly  to  them,”  to  speak  the  things  which 
become  sound  doctrine,  to  hold  fast  the  faithful 
word,  so  that  he  may  be  able  by  sound  doctrine  to 
convince  the  gainsayers.  And  how  much  surer 
will  be  his  punishment  if  he  fails  to  discharge  it ! 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  this  warning  is  greatly 
needed  at  the  present  day.  The  clergy  of  the 
Eastern  Church,  especially  in  Asia  and  Greece, 
have  been  degraded  to  a  low  condition  with  regard 
to  religious  and  secular  knowledge.  Celebrated 
Roman  Catholic  writers  deplore  the  ignorance  of 
a  great  part  of  their  clergy,  consisting  of  mere  il¬ 
literate  Mass-Priests.  See  Dr.  Bollinger's  The 
Church  and  the  Churches. 

In  Protestant  Germany  the  theological  chairs 
of  the  universities  are  filled  by  those  who  have  no 
pastoral  experience  in  the  cure  of  souls,  and  have 
none  of  that  wisdom  which  is  found  at  the  side 
of  sick  beds  and  death-beds,  and  in  church-yards 
at  the  grave,  and  have  no  mission  from  Christ, 
and  no  unction  from  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  many 
among  them  treat  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  if  they 
were  a  mere  common  book.  Hence  the  theolog¬ 
ical  teaching  of  the  Schools  has  been  divorced  from 
the  Christian  Priesthood.” 

W.  Pressel  :  The  requisition  of  the  Old  Cove¬ 
nant  that  the  sacrifices  offered  should  be  unblem¬ 
ished  and  perfect,  and  that  by  a  defective  sacrifice 
the  altar  of  God  and  the  offerer  himself  were  pol¬ 
luted,  grew  out  of  the  truth  which  Malachi  bore 
in  most  convincing  language  represents  to  the 
priests,  that  defective  offerings  betray  a  defective 
disposition,  a  want  of  reverence  for  the  Holy 
God.  In  the  New  Covenant,  where  all  sacrificial 
worship  has  ended,  this  rebuke  applies  to  all  di¬ 
vided  service  of  God,  to  all  half  Christianity,  and 
to  all  those  Christians,  who,  not  influenced  by 
reverence  of  the  Holy  One,  and  by  earnestness  in 
sanctification,  think  to  discharge  their  Christian 
duty  by  certain  ceremonies  or  good  works.  Where 
this  is  the  case  with  ministers  of  the  Gospel  there 
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is,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Priests,  double  guilt,  part¬ 
ly  because  they  preach  what  they  themselves  do 
not  practice,  and  partly,  because  they  thereby 
cause  a  special  scandal.  The  motives  of  the  maj¬ 
esty  of  God,  the  example  of  the  first  priests,  and 
the  dignity  of  their  calling  to  be  a  messenger  of 
Jehovah,  apply  with  no  less  force  to  those  under 
the  New  Covenant.  These  arguments  will  have 
little  effect,  where  personal  thankfulness  to  God 
for  his  great  love  to  us  in  Christ,  and  concern  for 
eur  salvation  through  Him  are  wanting,  but  where 
they  animate  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  they  must 
urge  them  to  fulfill  more  truly  and  actively  their 
high  calling. 

HOM1LETICAL  REMARKS  BT  PRSSSJ5L. 

The  close  connection  of  the  first  and  fourth 
commandments.  He  only,  who  has  a  lively  sense 
of  the  presence  of  his  Goa  and  Father,  will  honor 


and  obey  the  fourth  commandment,  and  he  only, 
who  knows  what  an  earthly  Lord  and  Father  must 
require  of  his  own,  will  feel  himself  impelled  to 
obey  the  first  commandment.  In  what  way  can 
we  now  pollute  the  table  of  the  Lord  ?  (1.)  In  the 
Sacrament,  when  we  ourselves  partake  of  it  un¬ 
worthily,  or  do  not  enough  arouse  the  consciences 
of  others.  (2.)  In  life,  when  we  allow  in  ourselves 
or  in  others  committed  to  us,  a  half-way  devoted¬ 
ness  to  the  Lord. 

How  far  does  the  seventh  verse  apply  to  a  min¬ 
ister  of  the  Gospel  ?  He  is  still  a  Priest,  so  far  as 
he  should  point  to  the  sacrifice  on  Golgotha,  and 
should  bear  his  Church  upon  his  interceding  heart, 
and  should  bless  them  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ. 
He  is  still  a  messenger  of  God  to  those  commit¬ 
ted  to  him,  and  should  preserve  his  Word  in  the 
Church,  should  teach  young  and  old  out  of  it,  and 
should  testify  fearlessly  and  faithfully  what  the 
Lord  bids  him  testify. 


SECTION  in. 

Against  unlawful  Divorce ,  and  Marriages  with  Heathen  Wives. 

Chapter  II.  10-16. 

10  Have  we  not  all  one  father  ?  hath  not  one  God  created  us  ?  why  do  we  deal 
treacherously  every  man  against  his  brother,  by  profaning  the  covenant  of  our 

11  fathers?  Judah  hath  dealt  treacherously,  and  an  abomination  is  committed  in  Is¬ 
rael  and  in  Jerusalem ;  for  Judah  hath  profaned  the  [holy  people]  of  the  Lord, 

12  which  he  loves,  and  hath  married  the  daughter  of  a  strange  god.  The  Lord  will 
cut  off*  the  man  that  doeth  this,  the  master  and  the  scholar  [ the  waker  and  the  an¬ 
swerer],  out  of  the  tabernacles  of  Jacob,  and  him  that  offereth  an  offering  unto  the 

13  Lord  of  Hosts.  And  this  have  ye  done  again  [a$  a  second  thing],  covering  the  altar 
of  the  Lord  with  tears,  with  weeping,  and  with  crying  out,  insomuch  that  he  regard- 

14  eth  not  the  offering  any  more,  or  receiveth  it  with  good  will  at  your  hand.  Yet  ye 
say,  Wherefore  [doth  he  not  accept]  ?  Because  the  Lord  hath  been  witness  between 
thee  and  the  wife  of  thy  youth,  against  whom  thou  hast  dealt  treacherously ;  yet  is 

15  she  thy  companion,  and  the  wife  of  thy  covenant.  And  did  not  he  make  one 
[flesh]  ?  Yet  had  he  the  residue  of  the  spirit.  And  wherefore  one  ?  That  he 
might  seek  a  godly  seed.  Therefore  take  heed  to  your  spirit,  aud  let  none  deal 

16  treacherously  against  the  wife  of  his  youth.  For  the  Lord,  the  God  of  Israel, 
saith  that  he  hateth  [I  hate  divorce]  putting  away  ;  for  one  covereth  violence  with 
his  garment  [covers  his  garment  with  cruelty],  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts :  therefore 
take  heed  to  your  spirit,  that  ye  deal  not  treacherously. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

% 

1  Ver.  10.  —  12121  to  deal  treacherously,  to  be  unfeithfal,  is  used  in  vers.  11,  14, 16, 16. 

8  Ver.  11.  —  n$  to  used  here,  as  often,  in  the  sense  of  worshipper,  or  servant  tDjp  means  hem,  holy  seed,  not 
holinen,  as  Henry,  Scott. 

S  Ver.  12.  —  jussive  form.  The  master  and  the  scholar.  So  Vulgate.  A  proverb  like :  non*  shut  up  or 

left  (Dent  xxxii.  86) ;  the  deceiver  and  the  deceived  (Job  xii.  16 ;  Job  xvtii.  19) ;  son  nor  nephew,  to  express  totality  bj 
opposites.  Out  of  the  tents,  is  to  be  eonneeted  with  "  cut  off.’* 

4  Ver.  16.  —  The  perfect  with  vav  oon.  must  here  be  translated  as  imperative,  as  in  1  Kings  11.  6. 
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MALACHI. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Wc  have  here  a  new  subject  without  any  con¬ 
nection  with  what  precedes.  The  Prophet,  in  the 
name  of  Jehovah,  rebukes  their  marriages  with 
foreigners,  and  their  divorce  of  their  lawful  wives. 
As  his  manner  is.  he  first  lays  down  an  indisputa¬ 
ble  axiom  as  the  basis  of  his  reproofs. 

Ver.  10.  Have  we  not  all  one  Father?  Jer¬ 
ome,  Calvin,  and  others  understand  by  one  father 
here,  Abraham :  Pocock,  Scott,  and  Henry,  Ja¬ 
cob.  The  obvious  objection  to  this  view  is  that 
Abraham  was  the  father  not  of  the  Jews  only,  but 
of  the  Ishmaelites  and  Edomites.  The  best  recent 
Commentators  understand  by  it  Jehovah.  This 
makes  it  parallel  with  chap.  i.  6,  where  Jehovah 
styles  himself  the  Fatjier  of*  Israel. 

DivArce  is  a  violation  of  the  relation  sustained 
to  Jehovah,  as  a  common  father,  and  it  is  dealing 
treacherously  with  our  fellow  creature,  one  against 
another  (literally,  a  man  against  his  brother j  ;  it 
is  further  a  profanation  of  the  covenant  which 
Jehovah  made  with  his  chosen  people,  out  of  which 
there  grew  specific  duties  and  obligations  not  to 
marry  idolatresses,  or  the  daughters  of  a  strange 
God/  The  Prophet  classes  himself  with  the  of¬ 
fenders,  as  it  was  a  national  sin.  The  Septuagint 
has  changed  the  suffixes  here,  “  Has  not  one  God 
created  you  ?  Why  have  ye  forsaken,”  etc. 

The  law  of  Moses  prohibited  all  marriages  with 
the  heathen,  lest  the  Israelites  should  be  led  into 
idolatry  (Ex.  xxxiv.  11 ;  Peut.  vii.  1-4). 

Ver.  11.  Judah  hath  dealt  treacherously. 
He  now  proceeds  to  specify  their  sins.  Judah,  Is¬ 
rael,  and  Jerusalem  are  here  only  different  desig¬ 
nations  of  the  same  persons.  Jerusalem  is  prob¬ 
ably  mentioned,  to  show  that  the  sin  was  aggra¬ 
vated  bv  being  committed  in  the  holy  city. 

The  Prophet  stigmatizes  their  unlawful  divorce 
as  an  abomination ,  and  as  such  to  be  classed  with 
idolatry,  witchcraft,  and  adultery.  In  the  last 
clause  he  characterizes  their  intermarriages  with 
the  daughters  of  a  strange  god  (or  worshippers, 
by  a  well-known  Hebrew  idiom),  as  a  profanation 
of  the  holy  seed  (Ezra  ix.  2),  for  Israel  was  holi¬ 
ness  to  the  Lord  (Jer.  ii.  3). 

Ver.  12.  Jehovah  will  cut  off,  etc.  The 
Prophet  denounces  the  judgment  of  Jehovah  upon 
every  one  out  of  the  tents  of  Jacob,  who  commits 
this 'sin.  We  must  connect  “out  of  the  tents  of 
Jacob  ”  with  cut  off.” 

The  apocopated  form  of  the  future  expresses  a 
wish  that  such  may  be  the  case.  To  express  the 
universality  of  this  judgment  that  no  one  should 
escape,  not  even  in  their  posterity,  wc  have  a  pro¬ 
verbial  phrase,  which  has  been  variously  inter¬ 
preted.  Our  version  has  translated  it,  the  master 
and  the  scholar,  as  the  V ulgate,  magistrum  et  di¬ 
sci  pulum.  This  too  is  the  Rabbinical  explanation 
followed  by  Luther,  Pocock,  Henry,  Scott.  Gescn- 
ius,  Rosenmuller,  Maurer,  Reinke,  Keil,  Noyes, 
Henderson,  I)e  Wette,  J.  D.  Michael  is,  translate 
it,  the  watcher  and  the  answerer.  Calvin  under¬ 
stands  it  of  the  master  and  servant :  “  Every  one 
who  was  in  power,  and  could  command  others,” 
and  by  the  answerer,  “  the  servant,  who  received 
and  obeyed  orders.”  The  Targum,  Syriac,  Ewnld, 
son  and  grandson.  Ftirst,  Munster,  Hitzig,  Die¬ 
trich,  the  caller  and  the  answerer. 

Ver.  13.  And  this  ye  do  as  a  second  thing. 
Henderson  understands  this  of  time,  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  had  relapsed  into  their  old  sins  in  the  time  of 
Ezra,  but  it  is  better  to  understand  it  of  a  second 


sin,  in  addition  to  marrying  heathen  wives,  of  di¬ 
vorcing  their  Jewish  wives.  The  Septuagint  reads 
it,  /  hated ,  and  mistook  the  word. 

The  greatness  of  their  sin  is  enlarged  upon 
Their  divorced  wives  repair  to  the  altAr  of  Jeho¬ 
vah,  there  to  pour  out  their  hearts  before  Him, 
and  to  complain  of  their  cruel  treatment,  and  to 
seek  his  help.  The  last  clause  of  ver.  13  shows 
that  Jehovah  will  not  accept  the  sacrifice,  nor  bless 
the  worshipper 

Ver.  14.  Yet  ye  say,  wherefore?  That  is, 
wherefore  doth  He  not  accept  ? 

The  people  addressed  refusing  to  be  ashamed, 
and  to  confess  their  guilt,  shamelessly  ask  the  rea¬ 
son*  of  their  rejection.  The  Prophet  now  addresses 
each  one  personally.  Jehovah  has  been  a  wit¬ 
ness.  Kohler  understands  this,  as  in  Malachi  iii. 
5,  of  an  avenging  witness,  but  as  we  have  in  Gen. 
xxxi.  48  a  similar  expression .  “  This  heap  is  a 
witness  between  me  and  thee where  the  same  words 
occur  in  Hebrew,  we  must  regard  it  with  Keil, 
Henderson,  and  others,  as  meaning  that  God  was 
a  witness  to  the  marriage,  or  to  the  covenant 
made  between  the  parties.  The  divorced  wife  is 
now  tenderly  called  the  wife  of  thy  youth,  who 
has  been  the  choice  of  thy  youth,  the  partner  of 
thy  joys  and  sorrows,  and  the  wife  of  thy  cove¬ 
nant,  with  whom  thou  didst  make  a  covenant  for 
life. 

Ver.  15.  But  did  not  he  make  one  only. 
And  yet  had  he  a  residue  of  the  spirit.  And 
wherefore  one  ?  He  sought  a  godly  race.  We 
come  now  to  the  most  difficult  verse  of  all  others 
in  the  prophecy.  There  has  been  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  difference  of  opinion  as  to  its  construction  and 
sense.  Kohler  styles  it  most  justly  a  crux  inter- 
pretum.  The  Septuagint  tr  inslator  seems  to  have 
given  his  understanding  a  holiday,  and  made  his 
pen  supply  its  place.  Not  a  spark  of  light  can  be 
struck  from  the  words,  and  nothing  but  words. 
The  subject  under  discussion  is  divorce.  In  the 
preceding  verse,  to  add  sanctity  to  the  marriage  tie, 
Jehovah  is  said  to  have  been  a  witness  of  it,  and 
the  wife  is  to  be  regarded  as  bound  by  a  solemn 
covenant  to  the  husband.  What  more  natuial 
now  than  that  the  prophet  should  recall  the  insti¬ 
tution  of  marriage  in  the  beginning,  as  of  divine 
sanction  ?  This  would  be  a  conclusive  argument, 
and  is  the  verv  one  our  Saviour  made  use  of,  when 
speaking  of  Jivorce,  “  Have  ye  not  read,  that  He 
which  made  them  at  the  beginning  made  them 
male  and  female,  And  said,  For  this  cause  shall 
a  man  leave  father  and  mother  and  shall  cleave 
to  his  wife,  and  they  twain  shall  be  one  flesh, 
wherefore,  they  are  no  more  twain,  but  one  m flesh ,** 
The  argument  is  introduced  abruptly.  Did  not 

Jehovah  make  one  ?  The  word  to  a  Jew, 


perfectly  familiar  with  TP?  in  Genesis, 

would  immediately  suggest  the  one  flesh ,  the  one 
pair ,  of  Gen.  ii.  24. 

And  wherefore  one  ?  In  the  Hebrew,  one  has 
the  article,  Tni*?rT»  an<i  mu8t  be  understood  of  the 


same  subject  with  the  preceding,  And 

wherefore  did  he  make  one  pair  ?  Yet  had  he 
the  residue  of  the  Spirit?  This  applies  most 
naturally  to  the  life-giving  spirit  of  God  —  his 
creative  power,  not  exhausted,  for  He  might  have 
made  many  women  for  one  man. 


That  he  might  seek  a  godly  seed.  The  de¬ 
sign  of  God  was  to  perpetuate  a  godly  seed.  This 
is  counteracted  by  frequent  divorce. 
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Most  English  commentators  adopt  this  inter¬ 
ne  tation  Another  view  lias  heen  advocated  by 
erome,  Ewnld,  Reiuke,  Bdtteher,  and  others, 
which  makes  Jehovah  the  subjtct,  instead  of  the 
object.  They  are  led  to  this  view  by  verse  10, 
“  Hath  not  one  God  created  us  f  ”  They  therefore 
translate  it,  “  And  did  not  one  (the  same  God) 
create  them,  And  what  did  the  one  seek  ? 99 

Another  class  of  commentators  refer  the  one  to 
Abraham,  and  translate  the  clause,  But  did  not 
the  single  one  do  it  i  And  yet  a  divine  Spirit  re¬ 
mained  to  him.  But  what  did  the  single  one  do  t 
They  regard  the  one  as  a  designation  of  Abraham , 
and  found  their  opinion  on  Isaiah  li.  2,  /  called 
him  alone,  and  Ezekiel  xxxiii.  24,  where  Abraham 
is  spoken  of  as  one  in  opposition  to  the  many  of 
the  people.  In  both  these  passages  there  is  an  ex- 
ress  mention  of  Abraham,  which  is  not  the  case 
ere.  They  consequently  understand,  Yet  had  he 
the  residue  of  the  Spirit  as  meaning,  that  ho  re¬ 
mained  a  good  man. 

Still  another  interpretation  is  adopted  by  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  commentators,  that  there  is 

no  ff uestion  but  a  simple  affirmation  :  TH-?  is 
to  be  translated  no  one ,  that  the  object  of  made  is 
to  be  supplied  from  the  previous  sentence,  that  by 
the  residue  of  the  spirit  is  meant,  any  portion  of 
reason,  any  sense  of  right  and  wiong.  The  one  of  the 
second  clause  they  refer  to  Abraham.  The  whole 
verse  would  then  be  translated,  44  No  one,  who  has 
a  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  has  done  what  you 
are  doing.  And  what  did  the  one  do  1  99  They 
suppose  that  the  guilty  parties  were  wont  to  ap- 
jieai  to  the  case  of  Abraham  to  justify  their  con¬ 
duct,  and  that  the  answer  shows  that  his  case  was 
no  precedent.  There  are  very  serious  objections 
to  this  view.  We  have  to  supply  the  object  of 

nip^,  made,  and  the  predicate  of  "Tn^n  in  the 

second  clause.  The  position  of  and  the 

question  in  the  second  clause,  render  it  probable 
that  it  is  a  question.  Had  the  Prophet  meant  to 
say,  that  no  one  ever  did  so,  he  would  have  used 

UPM  as  Gen.  xxxix.  11,  or  simply 

Further,  to  understand  the  residue  of  the  spirit 
of  any  reason,  or  moral  sense,  is  strained,  and 

lastly,  refers  to  two  different  subjects,  ac¬ 

cording  to  this  view,  first,  to  “  no  one,”  and,  sec¬ 
ondly,  to  Abraham,  though  the  article  is  used,  re¬ 
ferring  it  back  to  the  former. 

There  is  an  interpretation  adopted  by  Fuirbaim 
and  Moore,  which  refers  the  one  to  the  one  chosen 
seed,  the  holy  nation,  but  this  strikes  us  as  by  no 
means  so  consistent  and  forcible  as  the  one  which 
refers  it  to  the  one  flesh. 

Ver.  15.  Therefore  take  heed.  Then  follows 
a  warning  against  the  sin  rebuked.  The  perfect 
with  vav  must  be  translated  as  imperative,  as  is 
often  the  case.  To  take  heed  to  your  spirit  is  to 
take  heed  to  yourself  (Deut.  iv.  15  ;  Joshua  xxiiL 
11). 

Iiet  no  one  deal  treacherously.  The  third 
person  is  here  used  for  the  second  in  the  previous 
clause.  This  is  often  the  case  where  there  is  no 
change  of  subject.  There  is  no  advantage  in  fol¬ 
lowing  the  LXX.  and  retaining  the  second  person. 

Ver  16.  For  I  hate  divorce.  The  Prophet 
here  gives  the  reason  of  the  warning.  Jehovah 
says,  “  1  hate  divorce .”  The  LXX.,  Vulgate,  and 
Luther,  construe  this  very  differently  os  a  permis¬ 
sion  of  divorce ;  If  thou  hate  her  put  her  away. 
But  this  is  inconsistent  with  the  coutext,  which 


condemns  divorce;  it  is  in  opposition  to  the  law 
which  permits  divorce  only  for  some  great  miscon¬ 
duct,  “  some  unclean  thing,”  and  which  (l)eut.  xxi. 
15)  requires  the  husband  to  maintain  a  hated  wife. 
In  favor  of  the  translation,  adopted  by  Kohler, 
Keil,  Henderson,  I  hate  divorce,  may  be  urged,  that 
the  form  may  be  considered  as  a  participle,  that 
the  first  person  is  often  understood  before  partici¬ 
ples,  that,  saith  Jehovah,  Qod  of  Israel,  which 
follows  in  the  Hebrew,  implies  that  Jehovah  is  speak¬ 
ing  directly  in  his  own  person. 

ver.  16.  And  him  who  covers  with  violence 
his  garment.  The  design  of  this  clause,  parallel 
to  and  coordinate  with,  I  hate  divorce,  is  to  ex¬ 
press  more  emphatically  the  consequences  and 
enormity  of  the  sin,  that  it  is  exceedingly  heinous, 
and  the  height  of  cruelty.  We  read  in  Ps.  eix. 
18,  29,  of  being*  clothed  with  cut  ting  as  with  a  gar¬ 
ment,  of  being  clothed  with  shame.  We  find  the 

same  construction  of  HD3  with  bv  in  Num.  xvi. 
33  ;  Ps.  cvi.  15 ;  Hab.  ii.  14,  where  the  object  cov¬ 
ered  is  preceded  by  as  here.  44  The  earth  cov¬ 
ered  them,”  44  And  covered  tilt  company  of  Abi- 
ram,”  ‘‘  As  the  waters  cover  the  sea.’*  We  there¬ 
fore  understand  the  relative,  which  is  frequently 
omitted,  and  regard  this  clause  as  the  continuation 
of  the  preceding,  “/  hate  divorce  99  only  with  a  more 
emphatic  statement.  Most  of  the  recent  commen¬ 
tators  understand  by  bis  garment,  his  wife.  This, 
says  Kohler,  is  a  very  uncertain  and  rare  Arabic 
idiom,  and  contrary  to  all  Hebrew  usage.  Nor  is 
it  at  all  necessary,  as  the  interpretation  we  have 
given  does  not  introduce  a  different  idea,  and  is 
confirmed  by  the  following,  44  saith  the  Lord  of 
Hosts.” 


DOCTRINAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

The  frequency  of  divorce  in  the  United  States, 
so  that  in  one  of  the  States  divorce  is  allowed  for 
44  misconduct,”  reveals  the  same  state  of  things 
existing  now,  as  was  here  condemned  by  Jehovah, 
and  must  bring  with  it  the  same  evils,  and  the 
same  punishment.  What  tongue  can  adequately 
tell,  what  heart  conceive,  the  untold  misery  from 
this  cause,  especially  to  the  deserted  wives,  and 
the  children  left  without  a  mother’s  care!  How 
little  is  the  indissoluble  nature  of  the  marriage  re¬ 
lation  regarded  !  and  the  fact,  that  the  Lord  was 
the  witness  of  it,  and  will  be  a  swift  witness  against 
those  who  violate  it,!  The  Saviour  only  allows  of 
one  cause  of  divorce,  and  regards  divorce  for  any 
other  as  adultery. 

Matthew  Henry  :  44  The  poor  wives  were 
ready  to  break  their  hearts,  and  not  daring  to 
make  their  case  known  to  any  other,  they  com¬ 
plained  to  God,  and  covered  the  altar  of  the  Lord 
with  tears,  with  weeping,  and  with  crying.  This 
is  illustrated  by  the  case  of  Hannah,  who,  upon 
the  account  of  her  husband’s  having  another  wife 
(though  otherwise  a  kind  husband)  and  the  dis¬ 
content  thence  arising,  fretted  and  wept,  was  in 
bitterness  of  soul,  and  would  not  eat.  It  is  a  reason 
given  why  husbands  and  wives  should  live  in  holy 
love,  that  their  prayers  be  not  hindered.  The  Lord 
has  been  witness  to  the  marriage  covenant  between 
thee  and  her,  for  to  Him  yon  appealed  concerning 
your  sincerity  in  it  and  fidelity  to  it ;  He  has  been 
a  witness  to  all  the  violations  of  it,  and  is  ready  to 
judge  between  thee  and  her.  It  is  highly  aggra¬ 
vated  by  the  consideration  of  the  persons  wronged 
i  and  abased.  First,  she  is  thy  wife,  thy  own,  bone 
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of  thy  bone,  and  flesh  of  thy  flesh ;  the  nearest  to 
thee  of  all  the  relations  thou  hast  in  tho  world, 
and  to  cleave  to  whom  thou  must  quit  the  rest. 
Secondly.  She  is  the  wife  of  thy  youth,  who  had  thy 
affections  when  they  were  at  the  strongest,  was 
thy  first  choice,  and  with  whom  thou  hast  lived 
long.  Let  not  the  darling  of  thy  youth  be  the  scorn 
and  loathing  of  thy  age .  Inirdly.  She  is  thy  com¬ 
panion  ;  she  has  long  been  an  equal  sharer  with  thee 
m  thy  cares  and  griefs  and  joys.  Fourthly ,  she  is 
the  wife  of  thy  covenant,  to  whom  thou  art  so 
firmly  bound,  that,  while  she  continues  faithful, 
thou  canst  not  be  loosed  from  her,  for  it  was  a  cov¬ 
enant  for  life.  Married  people  should  often  call  to 
mind  their  marriage  vows,  and  review  them  with 
all  seriousness,  as  those  that  make  conscience  of 
performing  what  they  promised. 

Moore  :  The  phrases,  “wife  of  thy  youth,"  and 
“  companion  "  are  thrown  in  to  show  the  aggra¬ 
vated  nature  of  this  offense.  “  She  whom  you  thus 
wronged  was  the  companion  of  those  earlier  and 
brighter  days,  when  in  t}ie  bloom  of  her  young 
beauty  she  left  her  father’s  house,  and  shared  your 
early  struggles,  anderejoiccd  in  your  later  success  ; 
who  walked  arm-in-arm  with  you  along  the  pil¬ 
grimage  of  life,  cheering  you  in  its  trials  by  ner 
gentle  ministry  ;  and  now,  when  the  bloom  of  her 
youth  is  faded,  and  the  friends  of  her  youth  have ( 
gone,  when  father  and  mother  whom  she  left  for 
you  are  in  the  grave,  then  you  cruelly  cast  her  off 


as  a  worn-out*  worthless  thing,  and  insult  her  ho¬ 
liest  affections  by  putting  another  in  her  place.” 
There  is  something  very  touching  in  these  allusions 
to  the  aggravations  of  this  wrong,  arising  from  the 
tender  associations  and  memories  of  youth. 

Pressel,  on  ver.  10:  Have  we  not  all  one  Fa¬ 
ther  ?  No  faith  without  love,  and  no  love  without 
faith.  He  who  keeps  the  Father  and  Creator  of 
all  men  before  his  eyes  must  love  all  men  as  his 
brethren,  and  he  who  recognizes  in  other  men  his 
brethren  must  in  the  Creator  of  all  men  love  the 
Father.  The  prophet’s  mode  of  reasoning  is  not 
unlike  that  of  the  Apostle  John  in  his  First  Epis¬ 
tle,  iii.  17 ;  iv.  11,  20,  21.  The  reference  of  the 
prophet  to  the  Heavenly  Father  is  a  glimpse  in 
the  Old  Testament  of  a  doctrine  which  was  not 
fully  brought  to  light  till  the  time  of  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament. 

On  ver.  14.  Jehovah  it  witness  between  thee  and 
the  wife  of  thy  youth.  This  might  be  made  use  of 
as  a  solemn  warning  by  a  minister  against  divorce, 
whether  intended  or  accomplished,  as  it  represents 
to  us  the  sanctity  of  marriage,  and  at  the  same 
time  awakens  in  the  hearts  of  the  married  all  love¬ 
ly  and  sweet  recollections. 

On  ver.  15.  He  who  regards  the  divine  Spirit 
within  us  will  be  proof  against  the  lusts  of  the 
flesh.  He  who  indulges  these  lusts  drives  away 
from  his  heart  more  and  more  the  residue  of  the 
divine  Spirit. 


SECTION  IV. 

The  sending  of  Jehovah* s  Messenger .  The  coming  of  the  Angel  of  the  Covenant  to 
judgey  but  not  to  utterly  destroy  Israel  (Ch.  ii.  17— iii.  7). 

17  Ye  have  wearied  the  Lord  with,  your  words.  Yet  ye  say,  wherein  have  we 
wearied  Him  t  When  ye  say,  Every  one  that  doeth  evil  is  good  in  the  sight  of 
the  Lord,  and  He  delighteth  in  them  ;  or,  Where  is  the  God  of  judgment? 

Chapter  III. 

1  Behold,  I  will  send  my  messenger,  and  he  shall  prepare  the  way  before  me  :  and 
the  Lord,  whom  ye  seek,  shall  suddenly1  [unexpectedly]  come  to  his  temple,  even 
the  messenger  [angel,  dyy<\d<;,  LXX.]  of  the  covenant,  whom  ye  delight  in  :  behold, 

2  he  shall  come,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts.  But  who  may  abide  the  day  of  his  com¬ 
ing  ?  and  who  shall  stand  when  He  appeareth  ?  for  He  is  like  a  refiner’s  fire,  and 

3  like  fuller’s  soap  [lye]  ;  And  He  shall  sit  as  a  refiner  and  purifier  of  silver :  and 
He  shall  purify  the  sons  of  Levi,  and  purge  them  as  gold  and  silver,  that  they 

4  may  offer  unto  the  Lord  an  offering  in  righteousness.  Then  shall  the  offering  of 
Judah  and  Jerusalem  be  pleasant  unto  the  Lord  as  in  the  days  of  old,  and  as  in 

5  former  years.  And  I  will  come  near  to  you  to  .judgment:  and  I  will  be  a  swift2 
witness  against  the  sorcerers,  and  against  the  adulterers,  and  against  false  swearers, 
and  against  those  that  oppress  8  the  hireling  in  his  wages,  the  widow,  and  the  father¬ 
less,  and. that  turn  aside  [plural.  The  JCm  wads  s/«**ter]  the  stranger  from  his  right ,  and 

6  fear  not  me,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts.  For  I  am  the  Lord,4  I  change  not  [Fpr  I, 
Jehovah,  change  not]  ;  therefore  ye  sons  of  Jacob  are  not  consumed. 
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TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

*  V«r.  1.  —  DNj*15),  not  immediately  ( statist  Jerome),  but  unawares,  unexpectedly,  LXX.  suddenly.  Messenger,  cor- 

—•ponding  to  angel  in  Greek,  Angel  of  the  Covenant,  identical  with  the  Lord,  pTSH.  This  form  ia  always  spoken  o I 
Uhorah  ;  Kx.  xxill.  17  ;  Pa.  cxiv.  7  ;  Is.*  I.  24.  1  * 

*  Ver.  6.  —  "inD D,  awlft,  corresponding  to  O I*  UMxpectedly. 

*  Ver.  6.  —  ptZ?y,  followed  by  a  neuter  object  only  here,  and  In  Mieah  11.  2. 

4  Ver.  0.  —  Jehovah  is  not  the  predicate,  but  in  apposition  with  I :  the  parallel,  ye  sons  of  Jaoob,  shows  this. 


EXBGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Ver.  17.  Ye  have  wearied  the  Lord  with 
your  words.  This  verse  should  have  been  the 
tirst  verse  of  the  third  chapter,  for  a  new  subject 
begins  here,  having  no  very*  close  cqpnection  with 
whut  precedes.  The  prophet  is  here  opposing  the 
unbelief  of  a  class,  who,  like  the  Pharisees,  served 
God,  kept  his  ordinance,  and  walked  mournfully 
before  Him,  but  who  lost  their  faith  in  Providence, 
when  God  delayed  to  punish  the  wicked,  and  who 
complained,  not  in  words  perhaps,  for,  as  Cocceius 
remarks,  44  Scripture  is  wont  to  ascribe  to  the 
wicked  expressions  suitable  to  their  character,”  — 
that  He  treated  all  alike,  for  if  this  was  not  the 
case,  why  did  He  not  punish  the  wicked  1  That 
by  the  44  doers  of  evil ”  here,  and  by  the  sorcerers, 
adulterers,  false  swearers,  and  oppressors  of  eh.  ju. 
6,  and  by  the  proud  (ch.  iii.  15),  are  meant  sinners 
of  the  Jews,  and  not  of  the  Gentile s,  seems  perfectly 
evident,  for  these  were  offenses  against  the  law  of 
Moses.  The  prophecy  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
heathen,  who  were  without  the  pale  of  the  Cove¬ 
nant.  Such  a  denunciation  of  God's  judgment 
upon  the  heathen  would  have  gratified  the  haughty 
and  intolerant  spirit  of  the  Jews.  Strange  to  say, 
this  reference  has  been  made  by  Jerome,  Hengsten- 
berg,  Hitzig,  Reinkc,  Bunsen,  Keil.  The  burden 
of  the  third  chapter  is,  Maranatha  1  The  Lord 
cometh  1 

Ch.  iii.  1 .  Behold,  I  will  send  my  Messenger. 
The  prophet  now  opposes  to  the  unbelief  of  the 
people  Jehovah's  own  word.  He  will  come  for 
judgment,  but  before  his  coming,  He  will  send  his 
messenger  to  prepare  his  way.  It  is  not  said,  a 
Messenger,  but  his  Messenger,  the  one  familiar  to 
them  from  Isaiah’s  prophecy  (ch.  xl.  3),  where  the 
Hebrew  words,  to  prepare  the  t oay,  are  identical 
with  those  here.  The  crier  of  Isaiah  ia  here  de¬ 
scribed  as  the  Messenger  of  Jehovah.  In  both 
prophecies  his  office  is  the  same.  That  Malschi  is 
uot  here  speaking  of  himself,  nor  of  an  ideal  per¬ 
son,  in  whom  the  whole  prophetic  order  culmi¬ 
nated,  as  Hengstenberg  maintains,  is  clear  from 
the  fact  that  this  messenger  is  called  in  ch  iv.  5 
Elijah,  the  prophet ;  that  oar  Lord,  speaking  of 
John  the  Baptist,  declares,  44  This  is  he,  of  whom 
it  is  written,  Behold,  I  send  my  messenger  before 
thy  face,  which  shall  prepare  thy  way  before  thee  ” 
(Matt.  xi.  10 ;  Luke  vii.  27),  and  that  Mark  makes 
use  of  this  prophecy  as  fulfilled  in  John,  auoting 
it,  indeed,  as  from  Isaiah,  because  he  was  the  Ma¬ 
jor  Prophet,  according  to  Tregelles’  text  of  Mark 
i.  2 :  44  Many  of  the  children  of  Israel  shall  he 
tarn  to  the  Lord,  their  God,  and  he  shall  go  before 
him  (i.  the  Lord,  their  God,  the  Angel  of  the 
Covenant,  the  Lord  of  Malachi  iii.  1 )  in  the  spirit 
and  power  of  Elijah  (Luke  i.  16). 

Chap.  iii.  1.  The  Lord  whom  ye  seek  shall 
suddenly  oome  to  his  temple,  even  the  An¬ 


gel  of  the  Covenant  The  Lord whom  ye  seek, 
refers  back  to  the  preceding  verse,  where  is  the 

God  of  Judgment  1  The  word  Lord,  'I'HS,  with 
the  article,  is  applied  onW  to  God.  In  the  parallel 
clause,  even  the  angel  of  the  covenant ,  he  is  desig¬ 
nated  by  a  peculiar  title  expressing  his  office,  as 
this  is  the  only  place  where  this  official  title  oc¬ 
curs,  it  requires  explanation. 

From  a  very  early  period  we  find  mention  of  an 
extraordinary  Messenger,  or  Angel,  who  is  some¬ 
times  called  the  Angel  of  God ,  at  others,  the  Angel 
of  Jehovah.  He  is  represented  as  the  Mediator  be¬ 
tween  the  invisible  God  and  men  in  all  God’s  com¬ 
munications  and  dealings  with  men.  To  this  An¬ 
gel  divine  names,  attributes,  purposes,  and  acts  art 
ascribed.  He  occasionally  assumed  a  human  form, 
as  in  his  interviews  with  Hagar,  Abraham,  Jacob, 
Joshua,  Gideon,  Manoah,  and  his  wife.  He  went 
before  the  camp  of  Israel  on  the  night  of  the  Ex¬ 
odus.  In  Exodus  xxiii.  20,  Jehovah  said,  44  Be* 
hold,  I  send  an  angel  before  thee  to  bring  thee 
into  the  place,  which  I  have  prepared.  My  name 
is  in  him.”  In  Isaiah  lxiii.  9  he  is  called  the  Angel 
of  his  Presence ,  or  face,  where  there  is  a  reference  to 
Ex.  xxxiii.  14,  15,  where  Jehovah  said  to  Moses, 
44  My  presence  (or  Hebrew,  My  face)  shall  go  with 
thee,  and  Moses  said,  If  thv  face  go  not  with  us, 
carry  us  not  up  hence."  lie  is  called  the  face  of 
Goa,  because  though  no  man  can  see  his  face  and 
live,  yet  the  Angel  of  his  face  is  the  brightness  of 
his  glorv,  and  the  express  image  of  his  person. 
In  him  Jehovah’s  presence  is  manifested,  and  his 
glory  reflected,  for  the  glory  of  God  shines  in  the 
face  of  Jesus  Christ.  There  is  thus  a  gradual  de¬ 
velopment  in  the  Old  Testament  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  incarnation,  of  the  distinction  of  persons  in 
the  Godhead,  not  brought  to  light  fully,  lest  it 
should  interfere  with  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of 
God.  (For  a  more  foil  discussion  of  the  Angel  of 
Jehovah,  see  Hengs ten  berg’s  Christology,  vol.  i.  p. 
161,  Keith’s  Translation ;  Lange  On  Genesis,  p. 
386;  Keil  On  Genesis,  p.  184). 


We  would  further  remark  that  of  the  Covenant 
has  been  understood  by  roost  Commentators,  as 
referring  to  the  New  Covenant  of  which  Jesus  is 
the  Mediator  (Hcb.  ix.  15).  Kohler  and  Keil  un¬ 
derstand  by  it  the  Old  Covenant,  in  which  God 
promised  to  dwell  with  his  people.  In  that  case, 
the  Angel  is  the  Mediator  of  the  Old  Covenant. 
But  we  need  not  restrict  it  to  either,  but  consider 
it  applicable  to  both,  to  all  God’s  covenant  rela¬ 
tions  to  man.  Behold  he  shall  come  mast  be  predi¬ 
cated  of  the  covenant  angel. 

Yer.  2.  Bat  who  may  abide  the  d^y  of  Ida 
coming.  We  find  similar  language  in  Joel  ii.  1 1 : 
44  The  day  of  the  Lord  is  great  and  very  terrible ,  ami 
who  can  abide  itt  **  The  question,  who  shall  abide 
it,  is  an  emphatic  negative,  no  one  can  abide  it. 
As  the  Lord  is  a  righteous  judge,  t)ie  day  in 
which  He  comes  most  be  a  day  of  decisive  jndf- 
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ment.  As  Augustine  says, 41  The  first  and  second 
advent  of  Christ  arc  here  brought  together.” 
M  a  lac  hi  sees  the  great  white  throne  in  the  back¬ 
ground.  In  the  last  clause  of  this  verse  he  gives 
the  reason  why  it  is  impossible  to  endure  it,  since 
He  is  like  the  fire  of  tne  refiner,  which  separates 
all  dross,  and  like  the  lye  of  the  washer,  which 
cleanses  all  stains. 

The  word  which  is  translated  in  our 

version  soap,  occurs  only  here  and  in  Jeremiah 
ii.  22.  Soap  was  unknown  to  the  ancients,  and 
this  was  a  vegetable  substance,  from  the  salt¬ 
wort,  which  was  horned  and  water  poured  on  its 
ashes. 

Ver.  3.  And  he  shall  sit  as  a  refiner  and 
purifier  of  silver.  In  the  second  verse  the  Lord 
is  the  fire ;  here  by  a  slight  change  in  the  figure, 
he  is  the  smelter,  who  lets  the  pure  metal  flow  off, 
while  the  dross  remains  behind.  He  shall  sit  is 
pictorial  to  make  the  figure  more  striking. 

This  judgment  begins  at  the  house  of  God,  with 
the  priests  who  stand  in  the  closest  relation  to 
Him.  This  purification  will  result  in  the  cutting 
off* the  impenitent,  and  in  the  reformation  of  those 
who  repent,  so  that  they  offer  sacrifices  in  a  proper 
state  of  heart,  in  righteousness. 

Ver.  4.  Then  shall  the  offering,  etc.  When 
the  priests  are  thus  purified,  then  the  sacrifice  of 
the  whole  nation  will  be  acceptable,  as  in  the  early 
and  better  times,  as  in  the  days  of  David,  to  the 
Lord.  The  Masora  remarks,  that  the  prophetic 
lesson  for  the  Sabbath  before  the  Passover  begins 
here  and  ends  with  the  prophecy.  This  lesson 
was  selected  because  of  the  injunction  in  ch.  iii.  4, 
to  remember  the  law  of  Moses. 

Ver.  5.  And  I  will  come  near  to  you  to  judg¬ 
ment.  The  prophet  proceeds  to  show  that  the 
coming  judgment  will  not  be  only  upon  the  priests 
but  upon  all  the  people.  He  will  practically  con¬ 
vince  the  wicked  by  his  judgment,  and  that  too 
unexpectedly,  and  thus  will  be  a  swift  witness. 
The  sins  specified  here  were  all  sins  against  the 
law  of  Moses,  some  of  them  to  be  capitally  pun¬ 
ished.  The  Jews  were  very  much  addicted  from 
this  time  onward,  as  Josephus  and  the  Nqw  Testa¬ 
ment  testify,  to  sorcery,  or  witchcraft.  The  op¬ 
pressors  are  mentioned.  Those  who  oppress  the 
wages  of  the  hireling.  This  verb  is  followed  by 
the  accusative  of  the  person,  excepting  here,  and 
is  Micah  ii.  2.  That  turn  aside  the  stranger  (l)eut. 
xxvii.  19),  or  oppress  him.  The  tendcrest  love 
to  the  stranger  is  everywhere  breathed  in  the 
law  (Ex.  xxiii.  9;  Deut.  x.  17,  18;  Dent  xxvii. 

l9k 

Ver.  6.  For  I  Jehovah  change  not,  there¬ 
fore  ye  sons  of  Jacob  are  not  consumed.  Jeho¬ 
vah  is  not  here  the  predicate,  as  in  our  version 
and  Luther’s,  bat  is  in  apposition  with  the  pro¬ 
noun  /,  in  contrast  with  tne  sons  of  Jacob.  For 
is  causal.  It  is  because  Jehovah  is*  unchangeable 
in  his  gifts  and  calling,  that  He  will  not  snfcr  Is¬ 
rael  wholly  to  perish,  though  their  sins  deserved 
their  destruction.  He  mast  accomplish  his  pur¬ 
poses  of  mercy.  Kohler  finds  in  the  phrase  sons 
of  Jacob ,  an  intimation  that  they  resembled  Jacob 
in  character  before  he  became  Israel,  but  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  regard  it  as  an  emphatic  expression  for  the 
covenant  nation.  Thes?  do  not  perish,  because 
their  existence  rests  upon  the  promise  of  the  un¬ 
changeable  God,  as  Moore  remarks,  “  The  sons  of 
Jacob  shall  not  be  consumed,  the  seed  of  Christ 
•hall  not  perish.  The  uncbangeableness  of  God  is 
the  sheet-anchor  of  the  Church.** 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

E.  Pocock  :  On  chap.  iii.  1.  He  should  coma 
unawares  when  men  should  not  think  on  or  be 
awsre  of  Him.  By  the  temple  no  doubt  is  meant 
the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  then  lately  built*  after 
their  return  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  which, 
whatever  alterations  were  made  in  it,  was  still 
looked  npon  as  one  till  the  time  it  was  destroyed 
bv  the  Romans ;  and  by  the  Jews  called  the  Second 
Temple  in  respect  to  that  former,  built  bv  Solo¬ 
mon,  and  destroyed  by  the  Chaldseans.  To  this 
temple  it  is  here  said,  that  the  Lord  here  spoken 
of  should  come ;  and  so  did  Christ  whom  we  say 
to  be  that  Lord;  and  of  his  coming  to  it  and 
his  appearances  there  at  several  times  we  read. 
He  was  there  first  presented  by  his  mother  (Lake  ii. 
22) ;  there  again,  when  He  was  twelve  years  old, 
found  sitting  among  the  doctors  (ver.  46),  where, 
in  his  answer  to  his  mother  who  told  him  that 
they  had  sought  Him  sorrowing,  He  may  seem  to 
allude  even  to  this  prophecy,  *4  Wist  ye  not  that  I 
must  be  in  ray  Father’s  house?  ”  Was  it  not  fore¬ 
told  that  He* should  come  to  the  temple?  Wa& 
not  that  the  proper  place  for  Him  to  be  in,  and 
for  them  to  look  after  Him  in  ?  Several  other 
times  we  read  of  his  going  to  it,  preaching  in  it, 
received  with  Hosannahs,  exercising  his  authority 
in  it,  in  purging  it,  and  vindicating  the  dignity  of 
it,  and  driving  out  thence  those  that  profaned  it. 
Any  of  these  appearances  there  is  sufficient  to 
prove  in  and  by  Him  to  have  been  made  good 
that  which  we  take  to  be  the  main  drift  of  this  ex¬ 
pression  in  this  prophecy,  namely,  that  the  Lord 
(Christ  or  Messiah)  here  spoken  of  was  to  come 
while  the  temple  (that  temple  then  built)  was 
standing ;  which  is  likewise  evidently  foretold  bv 
the  Prophet  Haggai  (ch.  ii.  7),  that  info  it  should 
come  the  desire  of  all  nations ,  and  it  should  be  filled 
with  glory,  yea,  that  thereby  the  glory  of  that  latter 
house  should  be  greater  than  that  of  the  former  (ver. 
9),  though  it  were  then  in  their  eyes  as  nothing  in 
comparison  with  it  (ver.  3). 


UOHILXTIOAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Prkssrl,  on  ver.  17.  Where  it  the  God  of  Judg¬ 
ment  f  The  judgment  of  the  world  and  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  as  to  the  riddle  of  human  destiny;  or,  there 
is  a  God,  who  lives  to  avenge  and  punish, —  a 
truth  which  even  men  of  the  world  admit,  but 
which  only  lovers  of  the  truth  rightly  understand. 
Ye  have  wearied ,  etc.  Whereby  is  the  God  of  in¬ 
finite  patience  wearied  ?  Not  by  our  prayers.  Not 
even  by  oar  infirmities,  but  indeed  by  our  hard¬ 
ness  and  stubbornness,  which  will  not  confess  our 
guilt,  and  be  converted. 

On  ch.  iii  1.  Though  there  are  quotations  from 
the  Old  Testament  in  the  New,  which  are  to  be  re¬ 
garded  only  as  an  application,  though  never  a  ran¬ 
dom  one,  of  the  language  of  the  Old,  yet,  in  all  the 
quotations,  which  are  accompanied  by  an  explana¬ 
tion  from  the  Lord  Himself,  or  his  Apostles,  we 
have  the  most  certain  commentary,  which  informs 
us  how  the  Old  Testament  writer  himself  under¬ 
stood,  and  how  he  would  have  others  understand 
his  prophecy.  On  this  ground,  such  an  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  Mai.  iii.  1 ,  as  Hengstenbeig  and  others  have 
given,  is  untenable ;  for  when  the  Lord  Himself 
(Matt.  xi.  10 ;  Lake  yiL  27)  says,  “  This  is  he  of 
whom  it  is  written,”  we  must  understand  by,  “  my 
messenger/*  a  definite  person,  first  named  by  Mai- 
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achi,  and  not  the  collective  body  of  the  prophets, 
extending  down  to  John  the  Baptist.  If  there  is 
to  be  a  second  coming  of  our  Lord,  it  may  be  as¬ 
sumed  that  the  prophecy  before  us  wil^  be  fulfilled 
in  all  its  particulars,  and  for  the  very  reason  that 
Mai  achi  knows  no  difference  between  a  first  and 
second  coming  of  the  Lord,  and  his  Messiah.  Now 
it  cannot  but  be  expected,  that  the  second  coming 
of  the  Lord  will  be  accompanied  with  the  same 
purification  as  the  first  was  in  the  children  of  Is¬ 
rael,  and  that  the  process  of  this  purification  will 
have  the  same  general  cause  and  result.  Though 
this  is  to  be  expected,  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
this  will  be  accomplished  by  a  second  sending  of 
John  the  Baptist,  or  by  the  sending  of  only  one 
man,  after  the  manner  of  Elijah,  since  the  ]>erson 
of  the  Lord  Himself  is  carefully  to  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  that  of  his  forerunner :  the  Lord  is 
one ;  the  forerunner,  whether  John  or  Elijah,  may 
be  more  than  one  :  the  Lord  is  for  all  nations  ;  Eli¬ 
jah  and  John  only  for  the  people  of  Israel ;  and 
when  the  second  coming  of  the  Lord  is  at  hand, 
there  may  be  also  among  the  different  nations  of 
the  world,  different  messengers,  like  Elijah  and 
John,  to  prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord,  as  indeed 
the  Revelation  of  John  speaks,  in  the  eleventh 
chapter,  of  two  such  witnesses. 

On  ver.  5.  We  need  only  further  remark,  that 
between  the  first  and  second  coming  of  our  Lord, 
a  process  of  purification  takes  place  in  portions  of 
Christendom,  by  virtue  of  which  the  impure  ele¬ 
ments  will  be  cast  off,  the  hollowness  and  profana¬ 
tion  of  God’s  service  and  the  Christian  character 
will  be  exposed,  and  the  true  Christian  will  go  to 
meet  his  future  £lory,  as  after  all  his  inevitable, 
and  often  fiery  trials,  he  reflects  the  image  of  his 
God  and  Saviour. 

Among  the  commentators  on  the  Prophets,  we 
must  reckon  the  great  Handel,  for  he  has  in  such 
a  wav  illustrated  to  the  world  their  most  weighty 
prophecies  in  his  Oratorio  of  the  Messiah,  that  we 
cannot  read  them  without  being  reminded  of  his 
musical  commentary,  and  thereby  be  inspired,  as 
it  were,  to  interpret  them.  This  is  specially  true 
of  this  last  prophecy  of  the  Old  Testament. 

On  chap.  iii.  1  :  Behold,  the  day  cometh  /  Two  Ad¬ 
vent  questions  :  Dost  thou  believe  in  the  coming 
of  the  Lord  in  humiliation  ?  and  dost  thou  hope 
for  his  coming  in  glory  ?  The  world  may  believe 
or  not,  the  Lord  cometh :  the  world  may  prepare 
itself,  or  not,  the  Lord  judges.  This  first  Advent 
teaches  us  the  former,  and  his  second  Advent  the 
latter.  After  perhap  the  hymn  has  been  sung, 
44  All  Christians  wait  for  thee,  O  Son  of  God  1  ** 
can  we  also  say, 4t  And  love  thy  appearing  ” 


The  Lord  once  said,  44  Blessed  are  they  who 
have  not  seen,  and  yet  have  believed/*  and  it  re¬ 
mains  true  down  to  the  second  coming.  Notwith¬ 
standing  God  calls  to  his  people,  Behold!  for  true 
faith  has  its  eyes  open  for  that  which  happened  at 
the  first  coming  of  the  Lord,  for  that  which  will 
happen  at  his  second,  and  lor  that  which  must 
happen  in  us,  in  order  that  the  first  as  well  as  the 
second  coming  may  prove  our  salvation.  He  shall 
prepaj'e  the  way  before  me.  Every  minister  of  the 
Church,  and  every  Christian,  in  the  most  private 
circle,  can  prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord  by  warn¬ 
ing  and  teaching,  by  example  and  intercession,  but 
he  is  only  a  servant,  and  must  wait  in  the  humility 
and  patience  of  the  Lord  Himself.  Everything  in 
the  world  is  easier  to  be  calculated,  than  the  day 
when  the  Lord  comes*  and  easier  to  be  endured 
than  his  coming.  He  shall  sit  as  a  refiner's  fire. 
The  refining  of  the  Lord  has  its  day,  and  the  day 
of  the  Lord  has  its  refining.  What  salutary  ter^ 
ror,  and  what  strong  consolation  must  this  com¬ 
parison  of  the  divine  refiner  work  in  us  ! 

The  purifying  fire  is  at  hand  to  us  all.  It  brings 
with  it  a  torture,  for  which  the  world  has  no  sooth¬ 
ing  balm ;  it  penetrates  what  is  most  secret  and 
inmost ;  it  makes  manifest  whether  we  shall  be 
acknowledged  by  the  Lord,  or  cast  away.  If  we 
would  be  the  Lord’s,  then  we  may  say,  The  Lord 
sits,  and  has  his  eyes  fixed  upon  me  even  in  the 
furnace,  and  especially  there.  He  intends  only  my 
purification,  and  should  the  smallest  grain  of  gold 
in  faith  and  love  be  found  in  me,  He  docs  not  cast, 
me  away  with  the  dross  of  this  world ;  and  his  de¬ 
sign  is  that  his  image  may  be  reflected  in  me,  and 
that  I  may  bo  acceptable  to  Him.  The  prayfer  of 
humility  ana  faith  is,  O  Lord,  though  thou  shonldst 
find  no  gold  in  me,  let  me  only  be  found  as  useful 
silver. 

Ver.  5.  How  suddenly  and  how  deeply  will  the 
day  of  judgment  interrupt  the  pursuits  of  the 
world !  How  suddenly !  for  the  prophet  says, 
“  suddenly/*  and  “  a  swift  witness/*  so  that  the 
world  wili  be  surprised  in  the  midst  of  its  pursuits. 
How  deeply !  for  all  unrighteous  actions  and 
causes,  however  great,  or  little,  will  be  rejudged, 
and  brought  to  light  in  their  ungodliness.  Job  was 
able  to  comfort  himself  with  tne  word,  "  My  wit¬ 
ness  is  in  heaven  1  **  —  the  opposite  of  the  threat 
cning  word,  “  a  swift  witness :  **  hence  the  question 
comes  up,  Have  I  a  witness  in  heaven  to  fear? 
What  does  He  see  with  his  all-seein Aye  ?  and 
what  sentence  will  He  hereafter  pass  updlme  with 
his  all-decisive  lips  ? 


SECTION  V. 

The  People  are  rebuked  for  withholding  the  legal  Titkee  and  Offering* . 
Chapter  IIL  7-12. 


7  Even  from  the  days  of  your  fathers  ye  are  gonq  away  from  mine  ordinances 
and  have  not  kept  them.  Return  unto  me,  and  I  will  return  unto  you,  saith  the 

8  Lord  of  Hosts.  But  ye  said,  Wherein  shall  we  return  ?  Will  a  man  rob1  [defraud] 
God  ?  Yet  [iAa«,  Kohi«r,  Kdi,  Prami],  ye  have  robbed  me.  But  ye  say,  Wherein 
have  we  robbed  thee?  In  tithes  and  offerings.9  [In  tithe  and  heave  offering.] 
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9  Ye  are  cursed  with  a  curse :  for  [yet]  ye  have  robbed  me,  even  this  whole  nation. 

10  Bring  ye  all  the  tithes*  [tithe]  into  the  storehouse4  [treasury],  that  there  may  be 
meat  [food,  vuig^u  c*6w]  in  mine  house,  and  prove#me  now  herewith,  saith  the  Lord 
of  Hosts,  if  1  will  not5  open  you  the  windows  of  heaven,  and  pour  you  ont  a 
blessing  that  there  »hall  not  be  room  enough  to  receive  it  *  [to  superabundance]. 

11  And  I  will  rebuke1  the  devourer  for  your  sakes,8  and  he  shall  not  destroy  the 
fruits  of  your  ground ;  neither  shall  your  vine  cast  her  fruit 10  before  the  time  in 

12  the  field,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts.  And  all  nations  shall  call  you  blessed  :  for  ye 
shall  be  a  delightsome  land,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 


1  Vtr.  8.  —  PJj?,  (bond  only  in  Pror.  xxii.  8 :  to  cbnt,  defraud.  The  Fat.  la  need  hen  in  the  mom  of:  due  a  wmm 
rob  God.  „ 

I  Ver.  8.  —  ntJSpri.  The  beare-oOtring. 

8  Ver.  10.  —  The  wheie  tithe. 

4  Ver.  10.  —  atorehouM,  or  tieoaury  ;  Neh.  xiii.  12. 

5  Ver.  10.  -  rfVoW,  not  an  oath,  whether  not. 

8  Ver.  10.  —  means  need,  lack. 

7  Ver.  10.  —  ^3  negatives  the  Idea  —  beyond  safllcienoy. 

8  Ver.  11.  —  to  rebuke.  In  oh.  IL  8,  U  ie  frsasteted,  eorrupt.  Q^b,  dative  of  nee,  profit 
•  Ver.  11.  —  The  LXX.  read,  /VntZ?N,  I  will  dee  fro/. 

10  Ver.  11.  —  bjptr.Pl,  miscarry,  applied  to  the  Tine. 

II  Ver.  11.  —  nn?b.  The  future  Is  bare  used  contingently,  to  denote  a  probable  fatal*  oeeorrenoe.  floe  MorA- 
hsimer,  998,  L 


MXBGSTICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Ver.  7.  Betura  unto  mo,  and  I  will  return 
onto  you,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts.  After  Jeho¬ 
vah  had  announced  the  coming  judgment  for  the 
long-continued  transgressions  of  the  people,  He 
adds  a  gracious  promise,  as  in  Zech  i.  8 :  “  Turn 
jo  unto  me,  saith  the  Lord,  and  I  will  return  unto 
you.”  In  self-righteous  delusion,  supposing  that 
they  lack  nothing,  and  need  no  repentance,  they 
Inquire,  Wherein,  in  what  particular,  shall  we  re¬ 
turn  7  The  prophet  thereupon  shows  them  their 
sin.  They  do  what  no  man  should  attempt  They 
try  to  defraud  God  in  the  tithe  and  heave- offering, 
either  by  not  payiug  them  at  all,  or  not  paying 

them  as Jhey  should.  The  word  which  oc¬ 

curs  beVc*  onlv  in  Proverbs  xxii.  3,  where  it  is 
translated,  spoil,  means  here,  as  the  connection 
shows,  defraud,  overreach ,  cheat. 

Ver.  8.  Will  a  man  rob  (or  defraud)  God? 
The  Prophet  appeals  to  their  conscience  for  a  de¬ 
cision  as  to  the  baseness  of  their  conduct.  But 
ye  have  robbed,  or  defrauded,  me,  or,  That  ye 
have  robbed  me.  This  is  a  reason  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  question,  since  you  have  defrauded  me. 

In  tithe  and  offering.  This  is  a  specification 
of  the  manner  in  which  they  had  robbed  God.  In 
Neh.  xiii.  10  we  find  a  striking  coincidence  witfc 
this  verse.  41 1  perceived,  that  the  portions  of  the 
Levites  had  not  been  given  them.  Then  brought  all 
Judah  tile  tithe  of  the  corn,  wine,  and  oil.” 

The  tithe,  according  to  Lev.  xxvii.  30,  and  Dent 
xiv.  22,  was  of  the  corn,  wine,  and  oil,  and  of  the 
firstlings  of  the  flock  and  herd,  for  the  mainten- 
noceof the  Levites. .  The  heave-offering  —  for  that 
is  here  referred  to  —  was  theportion  of  the  priests. 
“  Te  shall  give  the  heave-offering  to  the  priests.” 
It  was  partly  a  free-will  offering,  and  partly  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  law.  They  withheld  tithes,  notwith¬ 


standing  that  God  had  already  visited  them  with 
severe  punishment,  which  aggravated  their  guilt. 
They  had  been  cursed,  as  we  learn  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  verses,  with  failure  of  the  harvest  and  fam¬ 
ine.  This  curse  corresponded  to  their  sin.  As 
they  had  refused  to  give  God  his  due  by  withhold¬ 
ing  the  tithes  and  offerings,  so  had  He  withheld 
from  them  the  products  of  the  field. 

Ver.  9.  Ye  are  cursed  with  a  curse.  The 
position  of  the  noun  before  she  verb  is  here  highly 
emphatic.  Yet  me  ye  defraud.  It  is  not  neces¬ 


sary  to  regard  the  1  as  causal. 

Yer.  10.  Bring  ye  all  the  tithes  into  the 
storehouse.  The  prophet  now  enlarges  upon  the 
mode  of  recovering  the  divine  favor.  Israel  should 
not,  as  before,  keep  back  a  part  of  the  tithes,  hut 
should  pay  the  whole  without  defrauding  Jehovah, 
that  there  might  be  food  for  the  priests  and  Le¬ 
vites.  Notwithstanding  Jehovah  was  angiy  with 
the  priests,  yet  He  cannot  suffer  the  people  to  with¬ 
hold  the  tithe. 

Storehouse.  This  same  word  is  translated, 
Neh.  xiii.  12,  treasuries.  We  find  in  2  Chronicles 
xxxi.  1 1 ,  mention  of  chambers  in  the  Temple,  into 
which  they  were  to  bring  the  tithes.  In  Neh.  x. 
38,  the  Levites  were  to  bring  the  tithe  to  the  cham¬ 
bers,  into  the  treasure-house. 

Prove  me  now  herewith.  The  object  of  die 
proof  of  Jehovah  was  not,  whether  He  would  be 
faithful  to  his  promise,  for  this  was  not  the  subject 
under  discussion,  hut  whether  He  was  a  holy  and 
righteous  God,  for  this  had  been  called  in  question 
by  them.  They  were  now  to  put  Him  to  the  test,  and 
learn  bv  the  result  of  the  experiment,  in  what  re¬ 
lation  fie  stood  to  them,  and  also  learn,  that  as  He 
had  manifested  Himself  as  a  holy  God  in  his  se¬ 
verity,  so  He  would  also  do  so  in  his  goodness,  and 
the  abundance  of  the  blessings  conferred  upon 
those  who  keep  his  commandments. 

If  I  will  not  open  the  windows  of  heaven 
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This  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  indirect  question, 
whether  I  will  not.  Open  the  windows.  We  read 
of  the  windows  of  heaven  in  Gen.  vii.  11,2  Kings 

vii.  2.  The  copious  blessing  is  here  compared  to 
rain  coming  down  from  heaven. 

And  pour  out  upon  you  a  blessing  till  there 

is  not  sufficiency  of  room.  The  word  means, 
efficiency,  and  room  is  to  be  understood,  as  in 
Zech.  x.  10 :  “  and  place  shall  not  be  found  for 
them/’  where  place  is  to  be  supplied,  as  here 

room.  **725  negatives  the  idea  of  the  noun  as  in 
Is.  v.  14.  The  interpretation,  forever,  adopted  by 
Wordsworth  :  “  Till  there  be  not  enough,  till  my 
abundance  is  exhausted  ;  and  since  this  can  never 
be,  therefore  it  means,  forever/*  is  strained  and 
unnatural.  The  Septuagint  has  translated  it: 
“  Until  there  should  be  enough.” 

Ver.  11.  And  I  will  rebuke  the  devourer. 
This  verse  describes  in  detail  what  blessings  Jeho¬ 
vah’s  coining  will  bring  with  it.  Jehovah  will  take 
away  everything  which  would  injure  the  fruits. 
The  devourer,  that  is,  the  locust,  shall  no  more 
ravage  the  land.  The  corn  and  wine  sliall  flour¬ 
ish.  The  grapes  shall  not  fall  before  they  ripen. 

Ver.  12.  And  all  nations  shall  call  you 
blessed.  The  consequence  of  Jehovah’s  blessing 
will  be,  that  the  land  will  be  an  object  of  pleasure 
to  every  one.  We  And  similar  language  in  Zech. 

viii.  13  :  “As  ye  were  a  curse  among  the  heathen, 
so  shall  ye  be  a  blessing.” 


DOCTRINAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

From  Matt.  Henry  :  On  Return  unto  me  (ver. 
7).  What  a  gracious  invitation  God  gives  them 
to  return  and  repent!  Return  unto  me,  and  to 
your  duty,  return  to  your  service,  return  to  your 
allegiance,  return  as  a  traveller  that  has  missed 
his  way,  as  a  soldier  that  has  run  from  his  colors, 
as  a  treacherous  wife  that  has  gone  away  from  her 
husband ;  return,  thou  backsliding  Israel,  return 
to  me;  and  then  I  will  return  unto  you,  and  be 
reconciled,  will  remove  the  judgments  you  are  un¬ 
der  and  prevent  those  you  fear.  What  a  peevish 
answer  tney  return  to  this  gracious  invitation  ! 
Wherein  shall  we  return.  Note  :  God  takes  notice 
what  returns  our  hearts  make  to  the  culls  of  his 
Word,  what  we  say,  and  what  we  think  when  we 
have  heard  a  sermon  ;  what  answer  wc  give  to  the 
message  sent  us.  When  God  calls  us  to  return  we 
should-  answer,  as  they  did  (Jer.  iii.  22)  :  Behold, 
we  come,  but  not  as  these  here,  Wherein  shall  we 
return  t  They  take  it  as  an  affront  to  be  told  of 
their  faults,  and  called  upon  to  amend  them ;  they 
are  ready  to  6ay,  What  ado  do  these  prophets 
make  about  returning  and  repenting.  They  are  so 


ignorant  of  themselves,  and  oPthe  strictness,  ex¬ 
tent,  and  spiritual  nature  of  the  divine  law,  that 
they  see  nothing  in  themselves  to  be  repented  of ; 
they  are  pure  in  their  own  eyes,  and  think  they 
need  no  repentance.  Many  ruin  their  souls  by 
baffling  the  calls  to  repentance. 


HOIfILETICAL. 

Prbssel:  On  ver.  10.  Prove  me  now  herewith. 
The  condescending  goodness  of  God  gives  not  only 
to  the  godly,  but  sometimes  evep  to  the  ungodly, 
opportunity  and  even  a  challenge  to  prove  his  truth 
and  almightiness ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  a  minister 
of  God  now,  as  it  was  then  of  the  Prophet  Malachi, 
not  only  to  point  both  classes  to  it,  but  even  to 
offer  to  them  this  proving  of  God,  con  Aden  t  as  Eli¬ 
jah  was  against  Ahab,  and  as  Isaiah  was  against 
Ahaz,  that  God  will  not  forsake  his  servants,  but 
will  by  the  event  put  to  shame  all  unbelief. 

On  ver.  13.  We  are  very  apt  to  complain  of 
God’s  providences,  when  extraordinary  afflictions 
and  troubles  put  men  out  of  patience,  or  when  we 
read  or  hear  of  extraordinary  accidents,  but  where 
a  heart  stands  Arm  in  the  fear  and  love  of  God, 
what  the  Apostle  John  says  :  “  His  seed  remaineth 
in  him,  and  he  cannot  sin,”  is  true  of  it. 

On  vers.  10-12.  How  much  depends  upon  our 
giving  ourselves  wholly  as  an  offering  to  the  Lord ! 
The  offerings  which  the  Lord  now  reauires  are  our 
own  hearts,  and  all  that  comes  from  them.  But  if 
the  Lo rd  was  so  strict  in  tithes,  how  much  more 
so  is  H«  with  our  hearts  !  Dost  thou  wish  the  full 
blessing  of  God,  then  be  exact  in  whatever  is  thy 
duty.  What  is  our  duty  ?  Whatever  God  re¬ 
quires  of  us,  whether  great  or  little,  whether  his 
sen-ice  or  an  every-day  life.  IIow  can  he  who  is 
not  strict  in  his  duty  hope,  or  even  pray  for  the 
full  blessing  of  God  ? 

On  vers.  14,  15.  The  vain  service  of  God,  He 
serves  God  in  vain  who  serves  Him  only  outward¬ 
ly.  He  who  serves  Him  from  the  heart  has  never 
served  Him  in  vain.  God  is  not  man.  it  some-* 
times  is  the  case  with  men  that  an  outward  scr* 
vice  only  receives  an  unmerited  reward,  or  that  be 
who  serves  another  from  the  heart  does  not  re¬ 
ceive  his  due  reward,  for  men  can  be  deceived ;  but 
this  can  never  be  the  case  with  God,  for  He  is  om¬ 
niscient  and  faithful.  All  things  are  under  God’s 
providence.  The  contrary  seems  to  be  the  case  in 
the  history  of  the  world  and  in  daily  experience, 
and  men  without  conscience  lose  thereby  their 
faith  ;  but  this  is  only  so  in  appearance,  for  the 
inward  testimony,  of  the  heart  and  eternity  will 
make  plain  the  most  difficult  and  frowning  provi¬ 
dences,  and  sometimes  in  this  world,  God’s  holy 
and  righteous  government  is  clearly  manifested. 


SECTION  VL 


The  Coming  of  a  Day  of  Judgment  which  «  •fl  vindicate  the  Ways  of  God>  and  reward 
Use  Righteous  and  punish  tfi^  Elijah  the  Prophet . 

Chapter^  .  gJV.  6. 

18  Torn*  words  ha ve  been  stout  ^ 

14  What  have  we  spoken  so  much 


A  tne,  wdth  the  Lord.  Yet  ye  say, 
P  o  Ye  have  said,  It  U  vain  to  serve 

efi- 
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God :  and  what  profit  is  it  that  we  have  kept  his  ordinance,  and  that  we  have 
walked  mournfully  [gloomily]  before  [because  of  Jehovah]  the  Lord  of  Hosts  ? 

15  And  now1  we  call  the  proud  happy  ;  yea  they  that  work  wickedness  are  set  up; 

16  yea,*  they  that  tempt  God  are  even  delivered.  Then  they  that  feared  the  Lord 
spake  often  8  [nothing  corresponding  to  ojun  in  Hebrew]  one  to  another ;  and  the  Lord  heark¬ 
ened.  and  heal'd  it,  and  a  book  of  remembrance4  was  written  before  him  for  them 

1 7  that  feared  the  Lord,  aud  that  thought*  upon  his  name.  And  they  shall  be  mine, 
saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  in  that  day  when  I  make  up  my  jewels  8  [or  possession] ; 

18  and  I  will  spare  them,  as  a  man  spareth  his  own  son  that  serveth  him.  Then 
shall  ye  return8  [again],  and  discern  between  the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  between 
him  that^erveth  God  and  him  that  serveth  him  not. 

Chapter  IV.  1-6. 

1  For,  behold,  the  day  cometh,  that  shall  burn  as  an  oven  ;  and  all  the  proud,  yea, 
and  all  [plural  in  lxx.,  T&rgum,  and  aightjr  mss.]  that  do  wickedly  shall  be  stubble :  and 
the  day  that  cometh  shall  burn  them  up,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  that  it  shall  leave 

2  them  neither  root  nor  branch.  But  unto  you  that  fear  my  name  shall  the  Sun 
[fi>m.  u  in  o«n.  xr.  it  ?  Jer.  xr.  9 ;  Nah.  ill.  17]  of  righteousness  arise  with  healing  in  his 
wings ;  and  ye  shall  go  forth,  and  grow  up 7  [leap  for  joy]  as  calves  of  the  stall. 

3  And  ye  shall  tread  down  the  wicked ;  for  they  shall  be  ashes  under  the  soles  of 

4  your  feet  in  the  day  that  I  shall  do  this,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts.  Remember  ye 
the  law  of  Moses  my  servant,  which  T  commanded  unto  him  in  Horeb  for  all  Is- 

5  rael,  with  [strike  out:  with ]  the  [as]  statutes  and  judgments  [precepts].  Behold, 
I  will  send  you  Elijah  the  prophet 8  before  the  coming  of  the  great  and  dreadful  day 

6  of  the  Lord :  Aud  he  shall  turn  the  heart  of  the  fathers  to  [by,  to  or  together 
with]  the  children  [sons],  and  the  heart  of  the  children  to  their  fathers,  lest  I 
come  and  smite  the  earth  with  a  curse. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 


1  Ver.  15.  —  nipy, «  particle  of  Inference,  chape,  i.  9,  ii.  1.  (Ew&ld,  853.) 


S  Ver.  15.  —  The  second  DJ  marks  a  climax.  Nordh.  1006. 

t  Ver.  16.  —  8pake  often.  The  same  word  is  used  in  ver.  13,  and  translated,  spoken.  The  word  often  b  not  In  the 
Jfebrew. 

4  Ver.  16.  —  Remembrance  found  in  Ex.  xxvIU.  29 ;  Num.  x.  10. 

t  Ver.  17.  —  nb^D,  Jewele  (Ex.  xix.  6 ;  Dent.  ▼  II.  6 ;  xxri.  18). 

•  Ver.  18.  —  Return,  2TO,  ia  uaed  here  as  in  1.  4,  as  an  adverb,  again  (Gen.  xiv.  2). 

T  Chap.  iv.  2.  —  Grow  up.  Djnt2?Q,  frisk.  LXX. :  <nrtprav  (Hab.  I.  8). 

8  Ver.  5.  —  LXX. :  ‘HAiav  rbv  The  Masora  directs  that  this  verse  should  be  repeated  after  the  last  verss, 

so  that  the  book  may  not  end  with  a  curse. 


EXBGKTICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Ver.  13.  Your  words  have  bfcen  bold  against 

me.  Jehovah  through  the  Prophet,  now  shows 
the  people  that  their  murmuring  against  Him  and 
his  service  as  unprofitable  is  unjust.  Hcngsten- 
berg  and  Rcinke  suppose  that  there  is  a  dialogue 
between  the  Prophet  and  the  people,  that  thev  re¬ 
ply  to  the  Prophet’s  words,  and  contradict  tfiem. 
Jehovah  has  said,  Piove  me  now  herewith  ?  They 
reply,  The  wicked  prove  God,  and  arc  delivered. 
The  Prophet  says :  They  shall  call  you  happy. 
They  answer :  And  now  we  call  the  wicked  happy. 
The  Prophet  says :  Ye  have  not  observed  mine 
ordinances.  The  people  reply :  We  have  ob¬ 
served  them.  But  as  this  view  is  too  ingenious, 
and  the  Niphal  is  used,  They  spake  one  to  another, 
they  converted  about  God,  and  ns  it  is  analogous 
to  ii.  17,  Ye  have  wearied  me  with  your  words,  we 
must  reject  it. 

Your  words  are  stout,  that  is,  bold,  presump¬ 
tuous,  impudent .  We  have  the  substance  of  them. 


that  it  was  profitless  to  serve  God,  since  He  was 
not  a  righteous  God,  and  that  therefore  they  are  to 
be  called  happy  who  sought  to  secure  their  earth¬ 
ly  well-being,  without  regard  to  God.  Such  hard 
speeches  of  ungodly  sinners  against  God  never 
pass  the  lips  of  a  pious  Asaph  or  Job,  nor  even  in 
the  times  of  sorest  trial,  and  in  hours  of  the  deep¬ 
est  darkness.  They,  though  uttering  despairing 
feeling,  never  draw  such  conclusions,  nor  go  so 
far  as  to  renounce  God.  Some  have  found  the 
atheism  of  these  sinners  in  the  phrase  serve  God, 
instead  of  serve  Jehovah. 

Ver.  14.  We  have  kept  his  ordinance.  We 
have  observed  all  the  prescribed  rites.  Walked 
mournfully,  to  go  about  in  sackcloth,  to  neglect 
their  ap|>earance  in  token  of  fasting,  and  for  the 
sake  or  Jehovah.  They  lay  stress  upon  fitting, 
whether  prescribed  or  voluntary,  which  was  re¬ 
garded  as  more  meritorious.  They  attributed 
worth  to  the  opus  operatum  of  fasting,  a  disposi¬ 
tion  attacked  by  Isaiah  in  chap.  Iviii.,  which  in¬ 
creased  after  the  Captivity,  until  it  cnlminated  in 
the  fasting  twice  in  the  week  of  the  Pharisees. 
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They  felt  that  thcv  had  claims  upon  God,  and  .  peculiar  treasure ,  not  jewels,  specifically, 

_ -L  -  .  II*  j.M _ . _ j  *  I _ •.  1  *  1 


complained  that  He  did  not  reward  them  for  it. 
Ver.  15.  And  now  we  call  the  proud  happy. 


version.  The  accents  make  nb^Q  (possession), 
the  object  of  make ,  but  most  of  the  recent  com- 


In  consequence  of  the  supposed  uselessness  of  their  mentators,  following  the  LXX.,  the  Targum,  and 
piety,  and  the  adversity  in  which  Jehovah  differed  ,jeroraCi  lx.gard  it  as  the  predicate  of,  They  shall  U 
them  to  remain,  they,  unlike  Asaph,  offend  against  (0  me>  They  shall  be  my  possession  in  the  day  which 
the  generation  of  God  s  children  by  speaking  thus,  /  make<  or  appoint.  In  favor  of  this,  we  find  the 
and  begin  to  call  the  haughty  sinners  happy,  as  9amo  words  in  Ex.  xix.  5,  to  which  this  verse 
those  who  have  chosen  the  best  part.  We  must  doubtless  refers.  “  Ye  shall  be  to  me  a  jtecvdmr 


again  regard  the  proud  here  as  in  chap.  it.  17,  as  possession  out  of  all  nations,"  i 
godless  sinnere  m  Israel.  They  must  be  the  same  yjj  g .  »<  'phe  t(,y  qQ(j  ha 

with  the  proud  ill  chap.  iv.  lwwhich  Hengstenberg  be  to  Him  a  peoplc’of  possession. 

Find  the  t 


admits  refer; 


ners  in  Zion,  though  here  he  jv  3^  wc  gn 


ill  nations,"  and  also  in  Deut. 
1,  thy  God,  hath  chosen  thee  to 
;  of  possession.”  Further,  in  cli. 
same  phrase  as  here,  the  day  / 


refers  it  to  the  heathen.  The  heathen  are  spoken  mak^  or  appoint.  In  t£e  New  Testament,  this 
of  as  the  objects  ol  the  divine  punishment,  only  |an}ruaBe  i8  borrowed  from  the  LXX.  to  represent 
when  they  have  banned  God  s  people,  and  never  the  rclation  of  believers  to  God,  as  in  1  Pet.  ii.  9 ;  • 
where  the  sins  ot  his  people  are  rebuked.  The  Kph.  L  ,4 .  2  TheS9.  ,4 .  xitu9  j;  ,4  where  we 
people  now  give  the  reason  whv  they  considered  Hnd  a  ;wll/lar  where  the  same  word,  wept 

the  haughty  sinners  happy.  1  hey  appeal  to  the  j,  UKd,V  in  the  Septuagint  translation 

matter  of  fact,  that,  though  the  wicked  have  put  0f  passage 

God  to  the  test  by  their  sins  calling  down  the  ven-  z  ^11  e-  them  _  manifest  tendcr  com  pas- 
geance  of  heaven,  yet  they  have  been  unpunished,  sion  t0  them  a9  aman  9pareth  not  hi9  meIX 
and  their  cond.tton  is  therefore  to  be  envied.  The  bllt  hia  Kn  who  9ervec,jl  him,  who  is  filial  and 
two  clauses  correspond  to  each  other,  and  are  oliedient.  “  As  a  father  piticth  his  children,  so  the 
placed  in  a  reciprocal  relation  to  each  other  by  the  pitil.th  them  that  fear  Him  "  (Ps.  ciii.  18). 

double  yea  (03).  Ver.  |g  Then  shall  jre  again  discern  bo- 

Ver.  16.  Then  they  that  feared  the  IiOrd  tween.  The  subject  of  the  verb  must  be  the 
spake  one  to  another.  The  prophet  now  in  a  "icked  murmurers,  and  not,  as  Henderson  thinks, 
narrative  form  gives  tho  speeches  of  the  godly  in  fbe  righteous.  Tbe  w*cked  had  arraigned  God's 
contrast  with  the  hard  speeches  of  the  ungodly,  ustice,  now  they  shall  be  forced  to  acknowledge 
There  were  a  faithful  few  who  feared  God  with  a  it  in  their  own  punishment.  The  word  ^^7  in 
holy  fear,  and  who  valued  his  name,  who,  notwith-  Hebrew  is  sometimes  used  as  an  adverb.  It  is  so 
standing  all  appearances  to  the  contrary,  believed  regarded  here  by  Kohler,  Keil,  Gesenius,  Hender- 
tliat  verily  there  was  a  God  judging* the  earth,  son,  and  others.  Hengstcnberg  and  Keil  find  in 
The  language  of  the  ungodly  was  the  occasion  of  ver.  18  a  reference  to  Ex.  xi.  7,  where  it  is  said  : 
their  speaking  together ,  not,  often,  as  in  our  ver-  “  The  Lord  put  a  difference  between  the  Egyp- 
t*  »!•-  r  m.  •  tians  and  Israel."  Kohler  understands  by  it,  that 

«on  It  was  then  (TS)  they  testified  the.r  fa.th  m  the  wicked  would  now  stand  in  a  different  reht- 
God.  Wc  need  not  adopt  the  view  of  Maurer  and  ,fon  to  the  question  than  they  did  before,  that 
lilting,  that  van.  com.-,  is  to  be  translated  that,  and  thev  would,  in  the  future,  in  consequence  of  Jeho- 
begins  the  quotation  of  their  very  words,  for  this  vali's  j.iilgments,  recognise  that  difference.  Cal- 
is  contrary  to  usage.  Wc  have  not  the  substance  vin  understands  it,  “  if  a  different  state  of  things.” 
of  their  conversation.  Jerome  imagines  that  it  We  arc  not  to  put  too  much  emphasis  upon  it, 
was  a  defense  of  Gods  dealings,  which  is  doubt-  nor,  need  wc  refer  it  to  any  special  case.  The 
less  comet.  They  sighed  and  cried  for  the  abom-  preposition  between,  seems  to  be  used  here  as  a 
millions  of  the  times  (Ezekiel  ix.  4).  Horror  took  noun,  though  not  strictly  such,  in  the  sense  of 
hold  of  them  because  of  the  wicked  who  forsook  difference.  The  time  will  come,  when  vc  will  see 
God  s  law,  and  thcv  exhorted  one  another  daily  ,Ae  fctween  in  relation  to  the  righteous  and  the 
not  to  lose  their  faith  in  God,  as  holy  and  right-  wicked,  aa  in  Is.  lxv.  13,  14:  “Behold,  mv  ser- 
eous.  1  heir  conduct  and  words  pleased  God,  and  vants  shall  eat,  but  ye  shall  be  hungry.  My  ser- 
to  show  the  certainty  of  their  reward  Ho  is  repre-  Tallt9  9ha||  6i„g  for  joy  of  heart,  but  ye  shall 
sented  as  recording  their  names  and  good  deeds  in  howi  for  vexation  of  spirit." 
a  book  .of  remembrance,  lest  He  should  forget  to  v 

reward  them.  Some  have  found  an  allusion  to  Gh.  tf*  I  ■  For,  behold,  the  day  trometh.  In 
the  custom  of  ancient  kings  keeping  books,  in  there  ara  but  chaI>tors  tn  Malschi, 


which  all  the  most  important  events  of  their  rei-n s  tho  *llird  chanter  containing  twenty-four  verse*, 
were  recorded,  as  in  Esther  vi.  I,  2,  but  it  ***  of  eighteen,  an  fo  our  mftth  Most  of 

upon  a  much  older  and  Scriptural  idea,  that  the  versions  begin  unnecessarily  here  a 

names  and  actions  of  the  righteous  are  written  in  ™  oohet  now  d^cril. m  ihe  rtv 

a  book  before  God  (Ps.  I  vi.  9;  Dan.  vii.  10).  The  ™lTs  rhjU  ,]l>t  1,1  lhv  kicked 

Pirkc  Avoth,  a  collection  of  the  sayings  of  M  f^-  lHwut  then  to  the  righteous,  m  vers.  20,24. 
Rabbis,  quotes  this  passage,  and  the  comment  of  fahntd,  the  dag  comtth !  Wc  find  riunim-  lau- 
Uabbi  Chanina  bon  Teradjon  :  “  Where  two  sit  XiV^  \n  Zc ph.  i.  Thai  dag  ha  dngff wrath, 

together,  and  there  are  no  words  of  the  buy  Jjfa  l  tat,  and  in  Joel  ii.  .*11,  where  wc  find 

spoken  between  them,  there  is  the  scat  of  t|Ll.  L,  nmi  t err  ill#  day  ffthr  t^ord.”  Sonic  have 

scorner  of  whom  it  is  said,  1  He  sitteth  not  in  tjL  j  x\w  dttv  here  Spoken  of  to  the  detraction 

seat  of  the  scorner ;  but  where  two  sit  toged^  other*  to  the  l*s\  great  day.  While 

and  words  of  the  law  are  spoken  between  tfwr,  .  l0  Its  I'nlfidincnt  in  the  last  ifnv,  vet  h 
there  dwells  the  Shckinah  among  them,  as  lit  nt  mure  than  one  fulfillment.  It  fa  fuU 

written,  ‘Then  they  that  feared  the  Lord  ^  u  tyery  coming  lo  judgment.  As  Words* 

often  one  to  another.'  ”  *■*'• «  i  .  )0'4  "  t\\[  God’s  yudgnunts  are  hours. 

Ver.  17.  And  they  shall  be  ferine,  etc.  \  \  thti  mid  *;nuk  fay  the  alarnm 

find  the  additional  promise,  They  shall  be  \  I  \  day *  The  di.suacuou  of  Jtrusalwtf 
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vu  but  the  fiery  and  blood-red  dawn  of  that  day 
of  days.  To  the  ungodly  it  will  be  like  a  furnace, 
where  the  fire  bums  most  fiercely,  and  which 
scorches  and  consumes  everything  which  comes  near 
it.  They  that  do  wickedly  will  then  be  as  the  dry 
chaff,  which  is  utterly  consumed.  Isaiah  uses  the 
same  figure;  v.  21 ;  and  Obadiah,  i.  IB;  Zech.  xii. 
6;  Malt.  iii.  12;  Luke  iii.  17. 

.  That  it  shall  leave,  etc.  The  here  is  not 
a  relative  pronoun,  as  Maurer  and  Reinke  sup 
nose,  but  a  conjunction ;  so  Kcil,  Kohler,  and 
Ewald,  so  that  neither  root  nor  branch ,  a  proverb,  to 
express  utter  destruction  ;  not  one  shall  escape. 

John  the  Baptist  made  this  verse  the  text  of  his 
exhortations  wnen  he  spoke  of  the  axe  laid  to  the 
root  of  the  tree,  and  the  chaff  burnt  with  un¬ 
quenchable  fire. 

Ver.  2.  But  unto  you  that  Hear  my  name 
•hall  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  arise.  Jehovah 
now  turns,  and  directly  addresses  the  righteous, 
and  promises  them  that  the  Sun  of  Righteousness 
will  rise  upon  them.  There  has  been  much  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  as  to  whether  the  Sun  of  Right¬ 
eousness  was  to  be  understood  personally  of  Christ, 
or  whether  it  is  only  a  genitive  of  apposition  — 
the  sun,  which  is  righteousness,  or,  righteousness, 
as  a  sun.  The  Fathers,  Eusebius,  Cyril,  Tlico flo¬ 
ret,  the  early  Protestant  commentators,  and  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  modern  ones,  refer  it  to  Christ,  while  the 
Jewish  commentators,  nnd  Hengstenberg,  Keil, 
Reinke,  Kohler,  refer  it  to  the  consummation  of 
salvation,  in  which  Jehovah’s  righteousness  reveals 
itself  to  the  godly.  Hengstenberg  admits  that  the 
interpretation  which  refers  it  to  Christ  is  well 
founded,  though  he  does  not  find  in  it  a  distinct 
allusion  to  the  person  of  Christ.  Keil,  while  inter¬ 
preting  it,  that  righteousness,  that  is,  salvation,  is 
regarded  ns  a  sun,  yet  concedes  that  the  personal 
view  is  founded  upon  a  truth,  that  the  coming  of 
Christ  brings  righteousness.  Henderson  remarks: 
u  There  can  be  no  doubt  with  respect  to  the  appli¬ 
cation,”  and  refers  to  the  passage  where  Christ  is 
called  the  light  of  men,  tne  light  of  the  world,  a 
great  light  (Is.  ix.  1 ),  a  light  to  the  Gentiles  (Is. 
xlix.  6),  the  true  light,  the  day-spring  from  on 
high.  Moore  remarks:  “We  cannot  think  that 
the  prophet  here  meant  to  predict  Christ  person¬ 
ally,  or,  indeed,  to  look  at  the  ground  of  this  right¬ 
eousness  at  all.”  We  think  it  safer,  from  the  par- 
allcl  passages,  from  cxegetical  tradition,  and  from 
the  internal  evidence,  commending  itself  to  every 
believing  heart,  and  which  has  found  expression  in 
hymn6,  and  in  the  recorded  religious  history  of 
multitudes,  to  understand  this  sublime  figure  not 
of  an  abstract  righteousness,  but  of  a  personal 
Christ. 

Healing  In  its  wings.  The  beams  of  this  sun 
are  compared  to  the  outstretched  wings  of  a  bird, 
to  which  they  bear  some  resemblance.  The  figure 
is  not  to  be  carried  out  so  far  as  to  refer  to  the 
swiftness  of  a  bird,  or  to  the  protection  of  her 
young  by  tho  mother  bird,  but  is  to  be  confined 
simply  to  healing.  .  .  Healing  or  salvation  comes 
to  tne  God  fearing  through  the  wings,  or  beams  of 
this  sun,  shining  fully  upon  them.  As  when  the 
sun  returns  to  tne  earth  in  spring  time,  all  nature 
rejoices  in  its  light  and  warmth,  so  the  righteous 
shall  bo  awaked  to  a  new  life  by  the  beams  of  this 
fan. 

And  ye  shall  go  forth,  and  leap  as  calves. 
The  righteous  shall  go  forth  from  darkness,  and 
their  joy  is  compared,  in  a  simple  and  childlike 


manner,  to  that  of  calves,  let  loose  from  the  stall 
to  go  to  pasture,  who  frisk  and  leap  for  joy. 

Ver.  3.  They  shall  be  ashes.  The  wicked,  who 
have  troubled  them,  shall  be  as  little  regarded  by 
them  as  the  ashes  trodden  under  foot  of  men. 

^  Ver.  4.  Remember  ye  the  law  of  Mooes. 
Now  folio ws  an  exhortation  as  to  the  way  in  which 
the  coming  judgment  is  to  be  averted.  We  hare 
here  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  book,  and  the 
appropriate  sealing  up  of  the  Old  Testament. 
'1  here  is  in  it  an  intimation,  that  no  further  commu¬ 
nications  are  to  be  made.  As  they  had  gone  away 
from  God’s  law,  now  they  must  give  all  diligence 
to  observe  and  obev  it.  The  Scptuagint,  it  «  dif¬ 
ficult  to  sec  for  what  reason,  has  transposed  this 
verse,  and  placed  it  at  the  end  of  the  l>ook,  where 
it  is  out  of  place,  as  it  serves  as  the  introduction 
to  tho  promise  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  the  refor¬ 
mation  to  be  wrought  by  him.  Hengstenberg  and 
Reinke  suppose  the  reason  of  the  transposition  is 
to  be  found  in  the  great  importance  of  the  precept, 
but  the  more  probable  reason  is,  that  it  was  done, 
as  in  other  cases,  to  avoid  too  harsh  a  sound  in 
the  last  verse. 

Which  I  commanded  him,  not  whom  I  com¬ 
manded,  as  Ewald,  Reinke,  and  Bunsen.  Jeho¬ 
vah  calls  attention  to  the  divine  authority  and 
origin  of  the  law.  Moses  was  bat  the  servant  of 
Jehovah. 

Statutes  and  Judgments.  These  words  are 
found  in  the  same  combination  in  Deut.  iv.  8,  and 
may  be  construed  as  an  exegetical  definition,  be¬ 
longing  to  which,  or  with  Kohler,  as  the  predicate, 
which  are  statutes  and  judgments. 

V er.  5.  Behold  I  will  send  Elijah  the  prophet. 
We  have  hero  a  repetition  of  the  promise  in  ch. 
iii.  I  iu  a  more  specific  form.  Behold,  I  will  send 
Elijah,  not  the  Tishbite,  as  the  Septuagint  has  it, 
but  Elijah  the  prophet.  But  why  is  John  the  Bap¬ 
tist  here  called  Elijah  ?  The  angel  before  his  birth 
said  unto  his  father,  Zacharias,  “  And  he  shall  go 
before  Him  in  the  spirit  and  power  of  Elijah.” 
There  were  many  points  of  resemblance  between 
Elijah  and  John.  Both  prophesied  in  a  time  of 
great  unbelief  and  apostasy  from  the  law;  both 
sought  to  bring  back  the  people  to  the  piety  of 
their  fathers ;  both  prophesied  before  great  and 
terrible  judgments.  The  historical  circumstances 
in  which  they  lived  were  remarkably  parallel. 
Ahab  reappears  in  Herod,  Jezebel  in  llerodias 
The  words  of  Mark  vi.  20,  where  he  speaks  of 
Herod,  fearing  John,  and  did  many  things,  apply 
without  any  alteration  to  Ahab.  Their  very  ap¬ 
pearance,  the  fashion  of  their  dress,  and  their 
mode  of  life,  were  identical.  Bengcl  says  of  John  : 
“  Even  the  dress  and  food  of  John  were  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  his  teaching  and  office.  The  minister 
of  repentance  led  the  same  life  os  penitents  them¬ 
selves  should  lead.”  His  mode  of  life  was  a  ser¬ 
mon  de  facto  on  mortification.  We  may  thus 
clearly  see  why  John  should  bo  called  in  proph¬ 
ecy.  which,  for  the  most  part,  suppresses  names, 
uud  which  throws  a  thin  veil  of  obscurity  over  its 
subjects,  Elijah ,  just  as  Jesus  himself  was  called 
David,  because  he  was  the  son  and  successor  of 
David  (Hosea  iii.  5;  Ez.  xxxiv.  23;  xxxvii.  24; 
Jer.  xxx.  9).  The  interpretation  of  this  prophecy, 
that  Elijah  was  to  reappear  before  the  coming  of 
the  Messiah,  has  been  universally  held  by  the 
Jews,  and  the  obstinacy  with  which  they  have 
clung  to  this  opinion,  received  by  tradition  from 
their  fathers,  has  been  a  great  hindrance  to  their 
receiving  Jesus  As  the  Christ.  In  this  interpreta¬ 
tion,  they  have  been  countenanced  by  most  of  the 
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Fathers,  as  Chrysostom,  Origen,  Cyril,  Thcodoret,  nal  life  to  those  who  received  Him,  but  for  judg- 
Theophylact,  Jerome,  Tertnllian,  Augustine,  who  men t  upon  those  who  rejected  Him.  His  coming 
held  to  two  Elijahs  of  prophecy,  the  one,  John  was  necessarily  lollowod  by  the  condemnation  oi 
the  Baptist,  and  the  other,  Elijah  in  person,  who  the  unbelieving.  The  Gos|>el  is  always  a  savor  of 


was  to  reappear,  to  convert  the  Jews,  and  prepare  life  unto  life,  or  of  death  unto  death.  But  these 
the  way  for  the  second  coming  of  the  Lord.  The  words  have  more  than  one  fulfillment.  The  last 
Romish  commentators,  in  consequence  of  this  con-  and  perfect  one  will  be  in  the  last  day. 
setit  of  the  Fathers,  have  held  it  a  heresy,  or  next  Ver.  6.  And  he  shall  turn  the  heart  of  the 
to  a  heresy,  to  reject  this  interpretation.  Some  fathers  to  the  children.  Some  commentators, 
few  modem  Protestant  commentators,  as  Hitzig,  among  whom  are  Ewald,  Maurer,  and  Henderson, 
Maurer,  Ewald,  Olshausen,  Alford,  Stier,  and  understand  this  of  a  restoration  of  family  har- 
Ryle,  have  adopted  the  same  view.  Alford  says :  monv,  but  it  is  better  to  understand  it  of  a  recon- 
“  John  the  Baptist  only  partially  fulfilled  the  greAt  ciliation  between  the  ungodlv,  estranged  from  the 
prophecy,  which  announced  tne  real  Elia*  (the  piety  of  their  ancestors,  and  tlieir  pious  forefathers, 
words  of  MAlachi  will  hardly  bear  any  other  than  produced  by  repentance.  Thus  the  bond  of  union, 
a  personal  meaning)  who  is  to  foreran  the  second  which  had  been  broken,  will  l>c  restored.  That 
and  greater  coming/*  such  is  the  meaning  is  proved  by  Luke  i.  16,  17, 

We  have  two  most  important  declarations  of  where  “  the  disobedient  to  the  wisdom,  or  dispo- 
our  Lord’s  on  the  Elijah  of  Malachi.  Speaking  sition,  of  the  just,”  is  substituted,  as  containing 
of  John  the  Baptist,  he  said :  “  This  is  he  of  whom  the  same  sense. 

it  is  written,  Behold,  I  will  send  my  messenger  Lest  I  come  and  smite  the  earth  with  a 
before  thy  face,  which  shall  prepare  thv  wav  before  curse.  By  the  earth  here  is  meant,  the  land  of 
thee.  And  if  ye  will  receive  it.  This  is  Elias,  who  Isracl  The  word>  Q^n,  curse,  means  anything 
was  to  come.  Here  our  Lord  declares  that  John  ,  .  .  *,  . 

fulfilled  both  prophecies  in  Mnlacbi,  and  that  he  duv“ted  *°  the.Lorrd-  and  ^me‘"nes  nsed  a 
was  his  forerunner.  And  further,  that  so  obsti  f°°d  8ens?'  as'"Lev-  XXV,V  ,Moro 
nate  were  their  foregone  conclusions,  that  He  did  l'°'.vc'er'  “  a  **  x'v-  "t  wh,ere 

not  expect  they  would  believe  it.  “  .,s  ‘™"slated.  «««■  deduct, on,  the  ban  of  exter- 

r  J  #  mmation. 

In  Matthew  xvii.  10,  **  His  disciples  ashod  Him,  The  close  of  the  Old  Testament  in  Malachi  is 
saying,  Why  then  say  the  Scribes,  that  Elias  must  unspeakably  solemn.  On  its  last  leaf  we  find  the 
first  come.  And  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  blessing  and  the  curse,  life  and  death,  set  before 
them,  “Elias  truly  shall  first  come,  and  restore  all  U8<  As  jtg  first  p™  tej|8  us  Qf  the  8jn  and  curse 
things,  but  I  say  unto  you,  that  Elias  is  come  al-  0f  our  first  parents,  so  its  hist  speaks  of  the  law 
ready,  and  they  knew  him  not,  but  have  done  unto  given  bv  Moses,  of  sin,  and  the  curse  following, 
him  whatsoever  they  listed.  1  hen  understood  Ins  mingled  with  promises  of  the  grace  which  was  to 
disciples,  that  He  spake  unto  them  of  John  the  Bap-  Come  bv  Jesus  Christ  So  on  the  last  page  of  the 
tist.  We  would  remark,  that  this  conversation  New  Testament,  we  read  of  “plagues  written  in 
was  soon  after  the  Transfiguration  of  our  Lord,  this  book,”  but  its  last  words  are  gracious  words : 
when  Elijah  appeared.  Sharing  the  common  Jew-  «<  Surely  I  come  quickly  !  Amen.  Even  so.  Come, 
ish  opinion,  and  supposing  his  residence  with  our  fxjrd  Jesus  !  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
Saviour  would  he  a  permanent  one,  they  were  |>er-  be  with  you  all !  Amen.”  1 
plexed  at  his  disappearance.  Their  question  led  ; 

our  Lord  to  speak  of  the  prophecy  of  Malachi, 


and  to  place  Hi  ms ‘If  at  the  time  of  its  utterance , 
when  the  coming  of  Elijah  as  John  was  yet  future. 
Hence  He  uses  the  future  in  speaking  of  John’s 


DOCTRINAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 
Wordsworth:  “The  concluding  sentence  of 


agency.  Alford  infers  from  the  use  of  the  future,  Malachi  is  a  solemn  warning  to  these  latter  days, 
that  Elijah  is  vet  to  reappear,  but  it  can  be  easily  The  Holy  Spirit  knows  what  is  best  for  us.  He 
explained  in  the  way  which  has  been  done.  warns  us  of  future  punishment,  in  order  that  we 

Again,  the  denial  of  John  (John  i.  21 )  has  been  may  escape  it,  and  that  we  may  inherit  everlasting 
made  use  of  by  the  few  Protestant  commentators  glory.  Knowing  the  terror  of  the  Lord,  he  would 
who  have  held  the  view  of  another  Elijah.  John  persuade  men.  And  the  character  of  these  latter 
did  not  deny  to  the  deputation  from  the  Sanhe-  days,  when  the  Evil  One  is  endeavoring  to  lure 
drira,  that  he  was  the  Elijah  of  Malachi.  This  men  into  his  own  grasp,  and  to  make  them  his  vic- 
he  affirms,  when  he  says,  “  I  am  the  voice  of  one  tims  forever,  by  dissolving  God’s  attributes  into 
crying  in  the  wilderness,  Make  straight  the  way  of  one  universal  fullness  of  undiscriminating  love ; 
the  Lord ;  ”  bnt  that  he  was  Elijah  in  their  sense,  aud  by  endeavoring  to  persuade  them  that  his  jus- 
Alford  finds  in.  If  ye  will  receive  it,  a  confirmation  tiee  and  holiness  are  mere  ideal  thcoriesand  vision- 
of  his  views,  but  this  expression  strengthens  the  ary  phantoms,  and  that  there  is  no  judgment  to 
exclusive  reference  to  John  the  Baptist,  that  it  was  come,  and  that  the  terrors  of  hell  are  but  a  dream, 
so  plain,  that  nothing  but  the  most  inveterate  in  defiance  of  the  clear  words  of  Him  who  is  the 
prejudice  prevented  their  acknowledging  it.  Truth  (Mark  ix.  44  ;  Matt.  xxv.  46),  shows  that 

Before  the  coming  of  the  great  and  dread-  there  is  diviue  foresight  in  this  warning  by  Mal- 
ftil  day.  This  expression,  the  great  and  terriUU  achi.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Apostleof 
day,  is  found  in  Joel  ii.  31.  The  day  (ch.  iii.  17t  jY<  love,  St.John,  ends  his  Epistle  with  a  warning 
1-5)  thronghout  has  the  same  meaning.  It  r^Ve  '  aga'hst  idolatry,  and  that  at  the  close  of  the  Apoc- 
cspecially  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  1  aTypse,  there  is  a  solemn  declaration  against  all 

the  Lord  Jesus  came,  it  was  not  only  to  giv^  \  tamper  with  any  words  of  that  hook,  which 

1  A  ben  Ewra,  at  the  close  of  his  Commentary  1  lotted,  that  Bias  has  already  ootne,  and  that  they  may 

Minor  Prophets ,  saye :  ”  May  God  soon  fulfill  the  \  ^\th  u»  unite  in  the  prayer,  which  every  believing  and 

of  Elijah,  and  hasten  Ills  com  lug !  ”  Rather  mayT^hv  ^  1  «inf  wM  continually  prays :  Come,  Lord  Jesus  1  Ooma 
that  the  veil  may  be  taken  from  the  hearts  of  \  Y>\  \ 

so  that  they  may  believe  that  this  prophecy  v  jejf  \  Cr  * 
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speaks  in  the  clearest  terms  concerning  judgment, 
heaven,  hell,  and  eternity.  May  we  have  grace  so 
to  profit  by  this  solemn  warning,  that  we  may  es¬ 
cape  the  malediction  of  those  on  the  left  hand  at 
the  great  day,  and  inherit  the  blessing  which  will 
be  pronounced  to  those  on  the  right  hand  by  the 
almighty  and  everlasting  Judge!  Now  unto  the 
King  Eternal,  immortal,  invisible,  the  only  wise 
God,  be  honor  and  glory  forever  and  ever.  Amen  ! 

Keil  :  After  Miuachi,  no  prophet  arose  in  Is¬ 
rael  until  the  time  was  fulfilled,  when  the  Elijah 
predicted  by  him  appeared  in  John  the  Baptist, 
and  immediately  afterwards  the  Lord  came  to  his 
temple,  that  is  to  say,  the  incarnate  Son  of  God  to 
his  own  possession,  to  make  all  who  receive  Him 
children  of  God.  Upon  the  Mount  of  Transfigura¬ 
tion,  there  appeared  both  Moj*es,  the  founder  of 
the  Law,  and  mediator  of  the  Old  Covenant,  and 
Elijah  the  prophet,  as  the  restorer  of  the  law  in 
Israel,  who  earnestly  prayed,  “  Hear  me,  0  Lord, 
hear  me,  that  this  people  inay  know  that  thou  hast 
turned  their  heart  bock  again  !  ”  to  talk  with  Jesus 
of  his  decease,  for  a  practical  testimony  to  us  all, 
that  Jesus  Christ,  who  laid  down  his  life  for  us,  to 
bear  our  sin,  and  redeem  us  from  the  curse  of  the 
law,  was  the  beloved  Son  of  the  Father,  whom  we 
are  to  hear,  that  by  believing  in  his  name  we  may 
become  childreu  of  God,  and  heirs  of  everlasting 
life. 

M.  Henry  on  Malachi  iii.  14:  WaUce/l  mourn- 
fully-  They  insisted  much  upon  it,  that  they  had 
walked  mournfully  before  God,  whereas  God  had 
required  them  to  serve  Him  with  gladness  and  to 
walk  cheerfully  l»efore  Him.  They  by  their  own 
superstitions  made  the  service  of  God  a  task  and 
drudgery  to  themselves,  and  then  complained  of  it 
as  a  hard  service.  The  yoke  of  Christ  is  easy  ;  it 
is  the  yoke  of  Antichrist  that  is  h+aoy.  They  com¬ 
plained  that  they  had  got  nothing  by  iheir  religion  ; 
they  denied  a  future  state,  and  then  said:  It  is 
vain  to  serve  God,  which  lias  indeed  some  color  in 
it,  for  if  in  this  life  only  we  had  hope  in  Christ,  we 
were  of  all  men  most  miserable. 

Note.  —  Those  do  a  great  deal  of  wrong  to 
God's  honor,  who  say  that  religion  is  either  an 
unprofitable  or  an  unpleasant  thing  ;  for  the  matter 
is  not  so ;  wisdom’s  ways  are  pleasantness ,  and 
wisdom's  gains  are  better  than  that  of  fine  gold. 

M.  Henry  on  ver.  16.  They  spake  often ,  etc. 
Even  in  that  corrupt  and  degenerate  age,  there 
were  some  that  retained  their  integrity  and  steal 
for  God.  In  every  age,  there  has  lieen  a  remnant 
that  feared  the  Lord,  though  sometimes  but  a  little 
remnant.  They  thought  upon  his  name  ;  they  seri¬ 
ously  considered,  and  frequently  meditated  upon 
the  discoveries  God  had  made  of  Himself,  and 
their  meditation  of  Him  was  sweet.  They  con¬ 
sulted  the  honor  of  God,  and  aimed  at  That  ns 
their  ultimate  end  in  all  they  did.  They  spake 
often  one  to  another  concerning  the  God  they 
feared;  and  that  name  of  his,  which  they  thought 
so  much  of ;  for  out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart 
the  mouth  will  speak  ;  and  a  good  man  out  of  the 
good  treasure  ot  his  heart  will  bring  forth  good 
things.  They  that  feared  the  Lord  kept  together  ns 
those  that  were  company  for  each  other ;  they  spake 
kindly  and  endearingly  one  to  another,  for  the 
preserving  and  promoting  mutual  love,  that  that 
might  not  wax  cold  when  iniquity  did  thus  abound. 
They  spake  edifyingly  to  one  another,  for  the  in¬ 
crease  of  faith  and  holiness;  they  spake  one  to 
another  in  the  language  of  Canaan  ;  when  pro¬ 
faneness  was  to  cyme  to  so  great  a  height  as  to 
trample  upon  all  that  is  sacred,  then  they  spake 


often  one  to  another.  The  worse  others  are ,  the  better 
we  should  be ;  when  vice  is  daring ,  let  not  virtue  be 
sneaking.  They  were  industrious  to  arm  them¬ 
selves  and  one  another  against  the  contagion  by 
mntual  instructions  and  encouragements,  and  to 
strengthen  one  another  s  hands.  As  evil  commu¬ 
nications  corrupt  good  minds  and  manners,  so 
good  communications  confirm  them. 

Moore  :  When  the  wicked  arc  talking  against 
God,  the  righteous  should  talk  for  Him.  Iteligious 
conversation  is  necessary,  all  the  more,  for  the 
very  reasons  that  often  chill  and  repress  it.  When 
a  fire  bums  low,  the  coals  that  arc  alive  should  be 
brought  near  together,  that  thev  may  be  hlown 
into  a  flame.  So  when  all  is  colti  aiul’dcad,  living 
Christians  should  draw  near  and  seek  the  breath¬ 
ings  of  the  Spirit,  and  kindle  each  other  by  mu¬ 
tual  utterance.  The  words  thus  and  then  spoken 
shall  be  heard  and  recorded  in  heaven. 

Doddridge  has  versified  vers.  16,  17  :  — 

The  Lord  ou  mortal  worms  looks  down 
From  bis  celestial  tlirone  ; 

And  when  the  wicked  swarm  around, 
lie  well  discerns  his  own. 

The  chronicles  of  heaven  shall  keep 
Their  words  in  transcript  lair  ; 

In  the  Redeemer's  book  of  liJe, 

Their  names  recorded  are. 


Wordsworth  :  Malachi,  as  successor  to  Zech- 
ariah,  discharged  a  peculiar  office.  Zechariah  is 
one  of  the  most  sublime  and  impassioned  among 
“the  goodly  fellowship”  of  the  Prophets.  The 
light  of  the  sunset  of  prophecy  is  as  brilliant  and 
glorious  as  its  noonday  splendors.  The  prophecy 
of  Zechariah  is  an  impetuous  torrent,  sweeping 
along  in  a  violent  stream,  dashing  over  rugged 
rocks,  and  hurling  itself  down  in  headlong  cata¬ 
racts,  and  carrying  everything  with  it  in  its  foam¬ 
ing  flood.  In  Malachi,  it  tempers  its  vehemence 
in  the  clear  haven  of  a  translucent  pool ;  there  it 
rested  in  peace  for  four  hundred  years,  dll  it 
flowed  forth  ugain  in  the  Gospel. 

M.  Henry,  on  ch.  iv.  ver.  4  :  Observe  the  hon¬ 
orable  mention  that  is  made  of  Moses,  the  first 
writer  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  Malachi ,  the  last 
writer.  God  calls  him  Moses,  my  servant,  for  the 
righteous  shall  be  had  in  everlasting  remembrance. 
Sec  how  the  penmen  of  Scripture,  though  they 
lived  at  a  great  distance  of  time  from  each  other 
(it  was  twelve  hundred  years  from  Moses  to  Mal¬ 
achi)  concurred  in  the  same  thing,  all  actuated 
and  guided  by  one  and  the  same  spirit. 

Pkkssel:  We  meet  sometimes  in  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  with  passages,  like  flowers  among  the 
rocks,  which  anticipate  the  New  Testament.  Of 
this  kind  are  the  few  passages  ill  which  God  is  re¬ 
garded  not  as  Lord  but  as  Father  (Dcut.  xxxii. 
6;  2  Sam.  vii.  14;  Ps.  lxxxix.  27,  ciii.  13;  Is. 
lxiii.16;  Jer.  xxxi.  20;  Hos.  i.  10;  Mai.  iii.  17). 
God  appears  in  them  indeed  more  as  the  Father  of 
the  whole  nation,  than  in  a  personal  relation  to 
individuals.  The  joyfulness  of  the  sonship  of  in¬ 
dividuals  does  not  attain  prominence,  and  it  was  not 
the  prevailing  consciousness  of  the  whole  people; 
but  these  few  traces  of  the  fatherhood  of  God  dis¬ 
close  the  continuity  of  both  Testaments.  The  re¬ 
lation,  which  was  not  possible  for  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  Church,  the  New  Covenant  has  granted  us 
through  Jesus  Christ,  and  what  the  New  has  thos 
granted,  the  Old  had  already  foreshadowed. 

Though  the  prophecy  of  Malachi,  of  the  coming 
of  the  Messiah,  of  the  ’judgment  accompanying  it, 
and  of  the  sending  of  the  forerunner,  contains 
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nothing  at  all  which  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that 
the  first  coming  would  find  its  fulfillment  in  a  sec¬ 
ond  at  the  end  of  days,  before  which  time  there 
should  happen  his  rejection  by  his  people,  his  re¬ 
deeming  work  on  Golgotha,  and  the  whole  history 
of  the  spread  of  his  Gospel  even  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  yet  nothing  can  be  concluded  from  this 
against  the  truth,  that  this  last  prophecy  of  the 
Old  Testament  had  begun  to  be  fulfilled  iu  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth;  for  the  occasion 
and  design  of  this  last  prophecy  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  subsequent  events  ;  for  God  reveals  to  his 
faithful  people  at  every  stage,  and  under  all  rela¬ 
tions,  only  just  so  much  as  they  need.  The  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  has  sufficiently  disclosed  the  most  glorious 
glimpses  into  the  Messianic  future,  as  special 
Psalms,  Isaiah.  Daniel,  Zechariah,  and  other  books 
testify,  but  here  the  object  is  only  to  enforce  on 
the  light-minded  and  scoffing  contemporaries  of 
the  prophet  the  ineffaceable  difference  between  the 
%  godly  and  ungodly,  and  the  certainty  of  the  day  in 
which  that  difference  would  be  revealed  to  all  eyes. 
It  was  for  this  object,  that  what  God  communicated 
to  them  through  his  prophets  of  the  coming  of  the 
Lord,  and  the  sending  of  his  Forerunner,  was  ex¬ 
actly  what  they  needed. 

Vers.  16,  17.  Then  they  that  feared  the  Lord. 
What  is  the  frivolity  and  scorn  of  the  world,  when 
compared  with  the  refuge  of  the  pious  in  the  word 
of  God,  in  the  communion  of  those  like-minded, 
in  prayer,  and  in  a  blessed  hereafter! 

The  Lord  knoweth  them  that  are  his!  This 
Holy  Scripture  everywhere  testifies.  Does  also  the 
8pirit  of  God  testify  it  to  our  spirits  ? 

The  names  of  those  who  are  registered  in  our 
church  books  are  not  all  found  in  God’s  book  of 
remembrance.  As  it  was  a  great  privilege  to  be 
numbered  among  the  people  of  Israel,  so  it  is  one 
now  to  be  numbered  in  our  church  hooks  as  a 
Christian  ;  but  as  then  there  was  a  difference  be¬ 
tween  those  whose  names  were  in  God’s  book,  and 
those  who  were  not,  so  it  is  siill  now. 

M  In  thjr  fair  book  of  life  and  graoa, 

0  may  1  find  my  name, 

Recorded  In  some  humble  ptace, 

Beneath  my  Lord,  the  Lamb.” 

This  is  the  highest  distinction  to  which  man  can 
attain :  all  others  are  but  a  shadow,  when  com¬ 
pared  with  it.  It  is  a  distinction  most  undeserved, 
and  yet  promised  to  the  sincere  and  pious.  It  ex¬ 
cludes  all  merit,  and  yet  it  is  a  reward  of  true 
piety. 

Ch.  iv.  1.  For  behold  the  day  comet ! 

"  That  day  of  wrath  !  that  dreadful  day  ! 

When  heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away, 

What  power  shill  be  the  sinner's  stay  ? 

How  shall  he  meet  that  dreadful  day  ?  ” 

Ch.  iv.  ver.  2.  What  will  the  day  of  the  Lord 
bring  to  the  righteous,  according  to  the  promise 
of  the  Old  Testament?  The  Sun  of  righteous 
ness ;  salvation  under  his  wings ;  the  joy  of  free¬ 
dom  ;  the  triumph  over  the  common  enemies  of 
the  Lord  and  his  people. 

Ch.  iv.  vers.  4,  5.  Moses  and  Elijah  must  even 
now  go  before  the  Lord  :  How  far  have  they  come 
to  us?  Or,  Conversion  is  the  turning  point, 
where  the  Old  Covenant  ends,  and  the  New  begins: 
the  heart  begins,  and  the  life  must  end. 

Ver.  6.  lie  thall  turn  the  hearts  of  the  fathers  to 
the  children.  How  has  the  Word  of  God  jaid  upon 
us  the  duty  of  our  conversion,  and  that  of  our  fam¬ 
ilies  !  Grant  me  die  heavenly  joy,  that  after  many  a 


struggle,  I  may  with  rapture  say,  Dearest  Father ! 
Here  am  I,  and  those  whom  thou  hast  given  me ! 
No  one  of  them  is  lost !  all  are  prepared  for  thy 
kingdom  !  That  this  may  be  our  experience,  we 
must  strive  by  persevering  prayer,  and  it  will, 
when  realized,  be  a  matter  of  heavenly  joy.  Fi¬ 
nally  :  The  last  word  of  the  Old  Testament  is  the 
threatening  of  the  curse  ;  of  the  New,  the  prayer, 
“  Even  so  come,  Lord  Jesus  1  ”  What  should  we 
wish  our  last  word  to  be  ? 

Chrysostom  on,  Behold  the  day  rometh!  Let 
us  then  imagine  that  that  day  1ms  come,  and  let 
each  one  examine  his  reflections,  and  let  him  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  Judge  is  already  present,  and  that 
all  things  are  revealed  and  published  ;  for  we  must 
not  only  stand  there,  but  also  be  made  manifest . 
Would  you  not  blush  ?  would  you  not  be  beside 
yourselves  ?  For  if  now,  when  the  occasion  is  not 
yet  present,  but  is  merely  supposed,  and  repre¬ 
sented  to  the  imagination,  we  are  overwhelmed  by 
our  reflections,  what  shall  we  do,  when  that  day 
has  come,  —  when  the  whole  world  is  present, — 
when  angels  and  archangels,  when  crowded  myr¬ 
iads,  and  the  hurrying  to  and  fro  of  all  have  come  ; 
and  we  are  caught  up  in  the  clouds,  and  the  gath¬ 
ering  together  full  of  terror  lias  come ;  when  trum¬ 
pet  after  trumpet  shall  sound  exceeding  loud,  — 
when  all  these  have  come  ?  For  even  if  there  were 
no  hell,  what  a  punishment  to  !>c  thrust  out  in  the 
midst  of  such  splendor,  and  to  depart  dishonored ! 
For  if  even  now,  when  a  king  and  his  retinue 
make  a  triumphal  entry,  the  poor,  reflecting  on 
their  poverty,  receive  not  so  much  plcnsurc  from 
the  sjK-ctacle,  as  mortification,  that  they  are  not 
admitted  to  the  presence  of  the  king,  nor  share  his 
favor,  what  will  it  be  then  1  Or,  do  you  consider 
it  a  light  punishment  not  to  be  numbered  in  that 
company,  not  to  be  counted  worthy  of  that  un¬ 
speakable  glory,  to  be  thrust  out  from  that  joyful 
assembly,  and  from  those  unutterable  blessings  1 
When  too,  there  shall  be  darkness,  and  gnashing 
of  teeth,  and  everlasting  chains,  and  tnc  worm 
that  never  dies,  and  the  fire  that  is  never  quenched, 
and  tribulation  and  angui.'h,  and  tongues  parched 
like  the  rich  man’s  ;  when  we  shall  beg  for  mercy, 
but  no  one  shall  hear ;  when  we  shall  groan  and 
howl  because  of  our  torments,  nrra  no  one  shall 
heed ;  and  look  round  everywhere,  and  nowhere 
shall  there  be  any  to  comfort  us,  what  shall  we  say 
to  those  in  such  a  condition,  what  can  be  more 
wretched  than  their  souls  1  wlmt  more  pitiable! 
For  if  we  enter  a  prison,  and  sec  the  squalid  pris¬ 
oners,  some  bound  and  fami>hing,  others  shut  up 
in  darkness,  we  weep  aloud,  we  shudder,  and  avoid 
imprisonment  there,  when  we  are  dragged  awar 
by  force  into  the  very  torments  of  hell,  what  shall 
liecoute  of  us  1  For  these  chains  arc  not  of  iron, 
but  of  fire,  never  to  be  quenched  ;  nor  are  our  jail¬ 
ers  men,  whom  it  is  often  ]>ossible  to  persuade, 
biit  angels,  w  hom  we  dare  not  look  upon,  because 
they  are  exceedingly  enraged,  that  wc  have  in¬ 
sulted  their  Lord.  \Ve  do  not  see  there,  as  here, 
some  bringing  money,  some  food,  others  comfort¬ 
ing  words,  so  that  the  prisoners  obtain  some  mit¬ 
igation.  Everything  there  is  beyond  the  reach  of 
alleviation.  Even  if  Noah,  or  Job,  or  Daniel, 
should  see  their  own  families  suffering  punish¬ 
ment,  they  would  not  dare  to  relieve  them.  For 
natural  sympathy  is  there  extinguished.  For 
while  it  is  the  case,  that  righteous  parents  have 
wicked  children,  and  righteous  children  wicked 
parents,  that  the  pleasure  may  there  be  unalloyed, 
and  that  those  who  enjoy  the  blessings  may  not 
lose  their  fruition  from  sympathy, 
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ural  affection,  I  say,  is  extinguished,  and  they 
share  in  their  Lord's  indignation  against  their  own 
offspring.  For  if  common  men,  when  they  see  their 
children  wicked,  disinherit  them,  and  cut  them, 
off  from  the  family,  much  more  shall  the  righteous 
then.  Therefore,  let  no  one  hope  for  good  things, 
who  has  done  no  good  work,  though  ne  may  have 
ten  thousand  righteous  ancestors,  “  for  every  one 
shall  receive  the  things  done  in  his  body,  accord¬ 
ing  to  that  he  hath  done."  And  here  1  think  I 
will  make  use  of  this  fear  to  attack  the  adulterers, 
and  not  them  only,  but  all  those  who  do  any 
wrong  thing  whatever.  Let  us  ourselves  hear 
thcrctore  these  things ;  if  you  have  the  fire  of  lust, 
oppose  to  it  that  tire,  and  being  extinguished,  it 
will  quickly  go  out.  If  you  are  about  to  utter 
anything  uncharitable,  reflect  on  the  gnashing  of 
teeth,  and  your  fear  will  be  a  bridle  to  you  ;  if  you 
wish  to  steal,  hear  the  Judge  commanding  and 
saying,  “  Bind  him  hand  and  foot  and  cost  him 
into  outer  darkness,"  and  you  will  in  this  way  cast 
out  your  lust ;  if  you  are  a  drunkard,  and  spend 
your  time  in  debauchery,  hear  the  rich  man  say¬ 
ing,  “  Send  Lazarus,  that  he  may  dip  the  tip  of 
his  Anger  in  water,  and  cool  ray  parched  tongue," 
and  not  obtaining  his  request,  and  you  will  get 
rid  of  this  passion.  If  you  love  luxury,  consider 
the  tribulation  and  anguish  there,  and  you  will  de¬ 
sire  it  no  more ;  if  you  are  harsh  and  cruel,  re¬ 
member  those  virgins  who,  because  their  lamps  had 
gone  out,  were  shutout  of  the  bridal  chamber,  and 
you  will  soon  become  kind-hearted.  Are  you  sloth¬ 
ful  ?  Think  of  him  who  hid  the  talent,  and  you 
will  become  more  ardent  than  fire.  Does  cove¬ 
tousness  of  your  neighbor's  property  consume  you  ? 


Think  of  the  worm  that  never  dies,  and  yon  will 
easily  get  rid  of  this  disease,  and  will  reform  all 
other  sins,  for  He  has  commanded  nothing  bur¬ 
densome  or  grievous.  Why  then  do  his  command¬ 
ments  seem  grievous  to  us?  From  our  slothful¬ 
ness.  For  as  when  we  are  zealous,  even  those 
things  which  seem  intolerable  will  be  light  and 
easy,  so  when  wc  are  slothful,  the  things  which 
are  tolerable  will  appear  to  ns  grievous.  In  view 
of  all  this,  let  us  not  regard  those  who  live  lux¬ 
uriously,  but  remember  their  end;  let  us  not  re¬ 
gard  the  extortjpners,  but  remember  their  end,  — 
here  cares  and  fears  and  anguish  of  soul,  and 
there  everlasting  chains;  let  us  not  regard  the 
lovers  of  glory,  but  remember  what  it  begets, — 
here  slavery  and  hypocrisy,  and  there  intolerable 
loss,  and  perpetual  burning.  For  if  we  would 
thus  reason  with  ourselves,  and  continually  oppose 
these  and  the  like  things  to  our  wicked  lusts,  we 
should  speedily  cast  out  the  love  of  the  present, 
and  kindle  the  love  of  the  future.  Let  us  now 
therefore  kindle  it,  and  burn  with  it.  For  if  the 
meditation  on  these  things,  imperfect  as  it  may 
be,  gives  such  pleasure,  think  how  much  delight  a 
perfect  realization  will  be.  Happy,  thrice  happy, 
vea,  infinitely  happy  are  those  who  enjoy  such 
blc>sings,  as  wretened,  thrice  wretched  are  those 
who  suffer  their  opposite  !  That  wo  may  not  he 
of  the  latter  class,  but  of  the  former,  let  us  choose 
virtue,  for  in  this  way  wc  shall  obtain  these  future 
blessings.  God  grant  that  we  may  all  obtain 
them,  through  the  grace  and  love  of  onr  Lord  Je¬ 
sus  Christ,  to  whom  with  the  Father  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  together  be  glory,  power,  and  honor  now 
and  always,  and  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen ! 


NEW  METRICAL  TRANSLATION. 


SECTION  L 

Jehovah 's  distinguishing  Love  to  Israel  (Chap.  L  1-6). 

1  The  burden  of  the  word  of  Jehovah  to  Israel,  by  the  hand  of  Malachl 

2  I  have  loved  you,  saith  Jehovah, 

And  if  ye  say,  “  Wherein  hast  thou  loved  us  ?* 

Was  not  Esau  brother  to  Jacob  ?  saith  Jehovah, 

And  yet  I  loved  Jacob, 

3  And  Esau  I  hated ; 

And  made  his  mountains  a  desolation, 

And  his  inheritance  for  the  jackals  of  the  desert. 

4  Although  Edom  say,  “  We  are  ruined, 

Yet  will  we  build  again  the  ruins ;  ” 

Thus  saith  Jehovah  of  Hosts ; 

They  may  build,  but  I  will  pull  down  ; 

And  men  shall  call  them,  “  The  land  of  wickedness ; 

And  the  people  against  whom  Jehovah  is  angry  forever,” 

5  And  your  eyes  shall  see  it,  and  ye  shall  say, 

Great  be  Jehovah  over  the  land  of  Israel ! 
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SECTION  II. 

Rebuke  of  the  Priests  (Chap.  i.  6-ii.  9). 

6  A  son  honors  his  father, 

And  a  servant  his  master ; 

But  if  I  am  a  father,  where  is  mine  honor  ? 

And  if  I  am  a  master,  where  is  my  fear  ? 

Saith  Jehovah  of  Hosts  to  you,  ye  priests,  that  despise  my  name. 
Yet  ye  say,  “  Wherewith  have  we  despised  thy  name?” 

7  In  offering  polluted  bread  upon  mine  altar. 

And  if  ye  say,  “  Wherewith  have  we  polluted  thee  ?” 

In  that  ye  say,  “  The  table  of  the  Lord  is  coutemptible.” 

And  if  ye  offer  the  blind  for  sacrifice, 

(Ye  say)  “There  is  nothing  evil ! ” 

8  And  when  ye  offer  the  lame  and  the  sick, 

(Ye  say),  “  There  is  nothing  evil ! 99 
Offer  it  then  to  thy  governor ; 

Will  he  be  gracious  to  thee, 

Or  accept  thy  person  ? 

Saith  Jehovah  of  Hosts. 

9  And  now,  I  pray  you,  beseech  God  to  be  gracious  unto  us ! 

(By  your  hand  hath  this  been  done !) 

Will  he  show  favor, 

Saith  Jehovah  of  Hosts  ? 

10  O  that  some  one  of  you  would  even  shut  the  doors. 

That  ye  might  not  light  the  fire  upon  mine  altar  to  no  purpose  I 
I  have  no  pleasure  in  you,  saith  Jehovah  of  Hosts, 

And  sacrifice  from  your  hand  I  will  not  accept 

11  For  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  even  to  its  setting. 

My  name  shall  be  great  among  the  nations, 

And  in  every  place  shall  incense  be  offered  to  my  name, 

And  a  pure  offering  ; 

For  my  name  shall  be  great  among  the  nations. 

12  But  ye  profane  it 

In  that  ye  say,  “  The  table  of  the  Lord  is  polluted, 

And  the  fruit  thereof,  even  its  food,  is  contemptible.” 

13  Ye  say  also,  Behold,  what  weariness ! 

And  ye  snuff  at  it 

Saith  Jehovah  of  Hosts. 

And  ye  bring  that  which  is  stolen,  and  lame,  and  sick, 

And  present  it  for  an  offering ! 

Shall  I  accept  it  from  your  hand  ? 

Saith  Jehovah. 

14  And  cursed  be  the  deceiver, 

Who,  when  there  is  in  his  flock  a  male, 

Vows  and  sacrifices  to  Jehovah  that  which  is  blemished } 

For  I  am  a  great  king,  saith  Jehovah  of  Hosts, 

And  my  name  is  feared  among  the  nations. 

1  And  now,  ye  priests,  this  sentence  is  to  you ! 

2  If  ye  will  not  hearken, 

If  ye  will  not  lay  it  to  heart, 

To  give  glory  to  my  name,  saith  Jehovah  of  Hosts, 

I  will  send  a  curse  upon  you, 

And  I  will  curse  your  blessings ; 
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Yea,  I  have  cursed  them  already. 

Because  ye  do  Dot  lay  it  to  heart. 

8  Behold  I  will  rebuke  for  you  the  seed ; 

And  I  will  spread  dung  upon  your  faces, 

The  dung  of  your  solemn  feasts, 

And  ye  shall  he  taken  away  to  it. 

4  And  ye  shall  know  that  I  have  sent  to  you  this  sentence, 
That  my  covenant  with  Levi  may  continue, 

5  Saith  Jehovah  of  Hosts.  v 

My  covenant  with  him  was  life  and  peace, 

And  I  gave  them  to  him  for  fear, 

And  he  feared  me,  and  reverenced  my  name. 

6  The  law  of  truth  was  in  his  mouth, 

And  unrighteousness  was  not  found  in  his  lips  ; 

He  walked  with  me  in  truth  and  equity, 

And  turned  many  away  from  iniquity. 

7  For  the  lips  of  the  priest  should  keep  knowledge, 

And  men  should  seek  the  law  from  his  mouth ; 

For  he  is  a  messenger  of  Jehovah  of  Hosts. 

8  But  ye  have  departed  from  the  way, 

Ye  have  caused  many  to  stumble  at  the  law, 

And  ye  have  made  void  the  covenant  with  Levi, 

Saith  Jehovah  of  Hosts ; 

Therefore  will  I  also  make  you 
Despicable  and  base  before  all  the  people ; 

Because  ye  have  not  kept  my  ways, 

But  have  had  respect  to  persons  in  the  law. 


SECTION  in. 

Rebuke  of  Divorce  and  Mixed  Marriages  (Chap.  iL  10-17). 

•  10  Have  we  not  all  one  Father  ? 

Hath  not  one  God  created  us  ? 

Why  do  we  act  treacherously  one  toward  another, 

And  profane  the  Covenant  of  our  fathers? 

11  Judah  hath  acted  treacherously, 

And  an  abomination  is  committed  in  Israel,  and  in  Jerusalem, 

For  Judah  hath  profaned  the  holy  people  of  Jehovah,  which  He  lovtth, 
And  hath  married  the  daughter  of  a  strange  God. 

12  Jehovah  will  cut  off  from  the  tents  of  Jacob  the  man  that  doeth  this, 

The  waker  and  the  answerer, 

And  him  that  brin^eth  a  sacrifice  to  Jehovah  of  Hosts. 

18  And  this  second  thing  ye  do, 

Ye  cover  the  altar  of  Jehovah  with  tears, 

With  weeping,  and  with  groans, 

So  that  He  hath  no  more  regard  to  the  offering, 

Nor  accepts  it  as  well-pleasing  from  your  hand. 

14  And  if  ye  say,  u  Wherefore?  (doth  He  not  accept?) 99 

Because  Jehovah  has  been  witness  between  thee  and  the  wife  of  thy  youth. 
Against  whom  thou  hast  acted  treacherously, 

While  she  was  thy  companion,  and  the  wife  of  thy  covenant. 

15  But  did  He  not  make  one  (pair)  ? 

Though  He  had  a  residue  of  the  Spirit  ? 

And  wherefore  one  ? 
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He  sought  a  godly  seed. 

Therefore  take  heed  to  your  spirit,  . 

And  act  not  treacherously  to  the  wife  of  thy  youth  ! 
16  For  I  hate  divorce, 

Saith  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Israel, 

And  him  that  covers  with  cruelty  his  garment 


SECTION  IV. 

The  Coming  of  the  Angel  of  the  Covenant  for  Judgment  (Chap.  ii.  17-iii.  6). 

17  Ye  have  wearied  Jehovah  with  your  words, 

And  if  ye  say, 44  W herein  have  we  wearied  Him?” 

In  that  ye  say,  “  Every  evil  doer 
Is  good  in  the  eyes  of  Jehovah, 

And  in  them  He  hath  delight,” 

Or, 44  Where  is  the  God  of  judgment?” 

1  Behold,  I  send  my  messenger, 

That  he  may  prepare  the  way  before  me ; 

And  the  Lord,  whom  ye  seek,  shall  suddenly  come  to  his  temple, 

And  the  Angel  of  the  Covenant,  whom  ye  desire, 

Behold  he  comes,  saith  Jehovah  of  Hosts. 

2  But  who  can  endure  the  day  of  liis  coming  ? 

And  who  can  stand  at  his  appearing  ? 

-  For  he  is  like  the  smelter’s  fire, 

And  like  the  lye  of  the  washer. 

8  And  He  will  sit  as  a  smelter,  and  purifier  of  silver, 

And  will  purify  the  sons  of  Levi, 

And  will  refine  them,  as  gold  and  silver, 

That  they  may  offer  to  Jehovah  sacrifices  in  righteousness. 

4  And  the  offering  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem  will  be  pleasing  to  Jehovah, 

As  in  the  days  of  former  times, 

And  as  in  past  years. 

5  And  I  will  come  near  to  you  to  judgment ; 

And  I  will  be  a  swift  witness 

Against  the  sorcerers,  and  against  the  adulterers,  and  against  those  who  swear  for 
deceit, 

And  against  those  who  defraud  the  hireling  of  his  wages, 

And  oppress  the  widow  and  the  fatherless, 

And  turn  aside  the  stranger  from  his  right, 

And  fear  not  me,  saith  Jehovah  of  Hosts. 

6  For  I,  Jehovah,  change  not : 

Therefore  ye  sons  of  Jacob  are  not  consumed. 


SECTION  Y. 

Rebuke  for  Neglect  of  Tithes  qnd  Offerings  (Chap.  iiL  7-12). 

7  From  the  days  of  your  fathers  ye  have  departed  from  mine  ordinances,  And  have 
not  kept  them  ; 

Return  to  me,  and  I  will  return  to  yon, 
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Saith  Jehovah  of  Hosts. 

And  ye  say, 44  Wherein  shall  we  return  ?  99 
Will  a  man  defraud  God,  that  ye  defrauded  me? 
u  And  ye  say, 44  Wherein  have  we  defrauded  thee?* 

In  the  tithe  and  in  the  heave  offering. 

Ye  are  cursed  with  a  curse. 

Yet  ye  defraud  me,  even  the  whole  nation. 

10  Bring  ye  the  whole  tithe  into  the  treasure  house, 

That  there  may  be  food  in  my  house, 

And  prove  me  now  herewith, 

Saith  Jehovah  of  Hosts, 

If  I  will  not  open  you  the  windows  of  heaven, 

And  pour  out  upon  you  a  blessing  till  there  is  not  room  enough. 

11  And  I  will  rebuke  for  you  the  devourer, 

That  he  may  not  destroy  the  fruit  of  your  ground, 

Nor  will  your  vine  be  barren  in  the  field, 

Saith  Jehovah  of  Hosts. 

12  And  all  nations  shall  call  you  blessed, 

For  ye  shall  be  a  joyfi  1  land, 

Saith  Jehovah  of  Hosts. 


SECTION  VL 

Retribution  of  the  Righteous  and  the  Wicked  (Chap.  iii). 

18  Your  words  have  been  bold  against  me,  saith  Jehovah ; 

And  ye  say, 44  What  have  we  spoken  with  one  another  against  thee?9 

14  Ye  have  said.  It  is  a  vain  thing  to  serve  God, 

And  what  gain  is.  it,  that  we  have  kept  liis  ordinance. 

And  walked  mournfully  because  of  Jehovah  of  Hosts  ? 

15  For  now  we  call  the  proud  happy. 

Yea,  the  doers  of  wickedness  are  built  up, 

Yea,  they  have  tempted  God,  and  have  been  delivered. 

16  Then  those,  who  feared  Jehovah,  conversed  with  one  another, 

And  Jehovah  attended  and  heard  ; 

And  a  book  of  remembrance  was  written  before  Him, 

For  them  that  feared  Jehovah, 

And  that  thought  upon  his  name. 

17  And  they  shall  be  my  property,  saith  Jehovah, 

In  the  day  which  I  appoint, 

And  I  will  spare  them, 

As  a  man  spareth  his  own  son,  that  serveth  him. 

18  Then  shall  ye  again  discern 

[The  difference]  between  the  righteous  and  the  wicked, 

Between  him  wno  serveth  God, 

And  him  that  serveth  Him  not. 

IV.  1  For  behold  the  day  cometh,  burning  like  a  furnace, 

And  all  the  proud,  and  every  doer  of  wickedness  shall  be  chaff, 

And  the  coming  day  shall  burn  them  up, 

Saith  Jehovah  of  Hosts, 

So  that  it  will  not  leave  them  root  nor  branch. 

2  But  unto  you,  that  fear  my  name, 

Shall  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  arise 
With  healing  in  his  wings. 
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And  ye  shall  go  forth,  and  leap  [for  joy], 

Like  calves  of  the  stall. 

3  And  ye  shall  tread  down  the  wicked, 

For  they  shall  be  ashes  under  the  soles  of  your  feet, 
In  the  day  which  I  appoint,  saith  Jehovah  of  Hosts. 

4  Remember  ye  the  law  of  Moses,  my  servant, 

Which  I  commanded  him  upon  Horeb  for  all  Israel, 
My  statutes  and  my  precepts ! 

5  Behold,  I  send  you  Elijah  the  prophet, 

Before  the  day  of  Jehovah  come, 

The  great  and  terrible  day. 

6  He  shall  turn  the  heart  of  the  fathers  to  the  sons, 
And  the  heart  of  the  sons  to  the  fathers, 

That  I  may  not  come 

And  smite  the  land  with  a  curse. 
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